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A  VISIT  TO  MY  NATIVE  VILLAGE, 

AFTER   AK   ABSENCE   OP   THIRTY   TEARS. 

B^  the  J§ulhffr  of  Letters  from  the  Souths  Dutchnum*8 

Fireside^  fyc, 

Not  a  hundred  miles  from  a  certain  "Great  Com- 
mcrcial  Emporium,"  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Hudson, 
there  lies  a  little  village,  dozing  beneath  a  hill  which 
not  only  shelters  it  iVom  the  east  winds,  but  from  tlie 
prying:  eyes  of  travellers,  who  fortunately  for  the  repose 
of  the  villagers,  used  to  pass  by  along  the  high  road, 
unconscious  of  its  existence.  The  only  communion 
betirecn  it,  and  the  great  world,  was  through  a  market 
boat,  which  plied  once  a  week,  to  and  again,  from  the 
TJll.tge  to  New  York,  bearing  to  market  the  surplus 
pnvJucts  of  the  country  people,  and  sometimes  a  thrifty 
old  market  woman,  who  accompanied  her  butter,  eggs 
and  chickens,  and  who  whiled  away  the  tedium  of  a 
lon^  passage  by  plying  her  knitting  needle,  sleeping 
and  waking. 

The  houses  were  arranged  close  along  the  margin  of 
the  river,  whose  waves  as  they  broke  on  the  sand  beach 
in  the  silence  of  the  night,  gave  a  soothing  melody  dis* 
posing  to  repose  or  contemplation.  Immediately  in 
front,  the  river  expanded  into  a  wide  and  noble  bay, 
animated  at  all  times  by  vessels  passing  up  and  down, 
and  bordered  on  the  opposite  shore  by  a  range  of  lofiy 
kills,  cultivated  to  the  summits,  and  showing  distinctly 
the  divisions  and  the  various  hues  of  the  fields,  which 
lay  on  its  sides  basking  in  the  morning  sun. 

I  never  knew  so  quiet  a  village,  nor  one  where  the 
old  homely  simplicity  of  our  golden  age  existed  in  more 
primitive  purity  some  thirty  years  ago,  when  I  lived 
therein  luxurious  idleness,  indulging  in  long  visions  of 
the  future,  not  one  of  which  has  been  realized,  and  the 
wise  ones  of  the  village  prophesied  that  I  would  never 
come  to  any  good  in  this  world.    Just  about  midway 
of  the  only  street  of  the  village,  was  a  fine  spring, 
where  the  water  spouted  from  beneath  a  rock,  at  the 
foot  of  the  hill,  in  a  stream  as  thick  as  my  arm,  and 
here  it  was,  that  in  accordance  with  the  habits  of  pa- 
triarchal ages,  the  villagers  were  wont  to  come  together 
with  their  empty  pails,  and  stand  and  talk  till  they 
nn  over.    Here  came  the  lads  and  lasses,  the  old  pa- 
triarchs who  with  pipes  in  their  mouths,  discussed  the 
we^iiher,  the  news,  or  the  backslidings,  and  here  it  was 
that  poor  Ellee,  the  dumb,  blind  son  of  an  indigent 
widow,  came  feeh'ng  his  way  with  a- stick,  followed  at 
times  by  some  little  outlaws,  who  though  he  could  not 
see  them,  had  vicious,  cunning  expedients  to  annoy  the 
poor  fellow.    His  mother,  as  I  said  before,  was  a  widow 
and  very  poor ;  but  she  was  prudent  as  well  as  indus- 
trious, and  with  an  honest  spirit  of  independence,  re- 
jected all  offers  of  placing  the  boy  on  the  parish.     By 
her  own  exertions,  aided  by  those  of  Ellee,  who  though 
his  perceptions  were  blunted  by  the  absence  of  two  of 
his  faculties,  ocmld  make  himself  useful  in  various  ways, 
(he  managed  to  keep  him  clean  andtidy,  without  nsking 


charity  of  any  one.  I  dwell  on  her  example  with  plea- 
sure, as  furnishing  an  honorable  contrast  to  the  unfeel- 
ing eagerness,  with  which  parents  too  often  now-ji-dnys 
thrust  their  children,  and  children  their  aged  parents, 
upon  the  bounty  of  the  public  The  world  is  not  improv- 
ed in  this  respect,  whatever  may  be  the  case  in  others. 

As  I  go  on,  a  thousand  recollections  are  awakened 
in  my  mind ;  link  after  link  discloses  itself  in  the  long 
chain  of  memory,  and  were  I  not  apprehensive  of  tiring 
my  readers,  I  could  dwell  on  these  times  with  a  prolixity 
only  gratifying  to  myself.  But  the  present  has  its 
claims  as  well  as  the  past,  and  I  must  consign  them  to 
that  oblivion  which  swallows  up  so  large  a  portion  of 
mankind  and  their  doings. 

It  is  now  upwards  of  thirty  years,  since  I  left  this 
quiet  resting  place,  to  seek  my  fortune,  after  the  man- 
ner of  the  heroes  of  our  fairy  legends.  In  thjit  time  I 
have  seen  the  world,  and  the  little  ants  that  crawl  upon 
it,  in  various  scenes  and  aspects;  I  have  looked  ar, 
rather  than  min<;led  in  its  bufty  hubbub,  and  if  the  old 
snying  is  true,  have  seen^more  of  the  game  than  the 
players  themselves.  One  thing,  however,  puzzles  me. 
I  cannot  for  the  life  of  me,  tell  whether  1  am  wiser  than 
I  was  thirty  years  ago.  "Whether  I  am  better,  is  a 
matter  of  still  greater  perplexity. 

After  chasing  shadows  the  better  part  of  my  life,  I 
all  at  once  recalled  to  mind  the  realities  of  my  early 
home.  I  felt  myself  in  the  situation  so  beautifully  des- 
cribed by  a  poet,  who  though  rudely  jostled  aside  by  a 
swarm  of  vapid  intruders,  is  to  my  mind  worth  all  th<j 
school  of  Byron,  Moore  and  Scott,  put  together. 

*'  And  as  a  hare  when  hounds  and  horn  pursue, 
Pants  ^QT  the  ppol  from  whence  at  first  she  flew, 
I  ftill  had  hopeB,  my  long^  vexatione  past, 
Here  to  return — and  die  at  home  at  last." 

No  sooner  had  my  memory  fastened  on  tbi|  bone,  than 
it  straightway  began  to  practice  its  accustomed  decep- 
tions, for  it  is  not  alone  anticipation  that  exaggerates. 
Memory  is  as  great  a  deceiver  as  Hope,  and  objects 
which  appear  m  the  mists  of  the  past,  are  just  as  much 
inflated  with  airy  nothings,  as  ihcy  are  in  those  of  the 
future.  In  one  word,  I  resolved  to  imitate  the  hare, 
and  make  the  best  of  my  way  to  the  spot,  whence  the 
hounds  and  horn  of  worldly  temptations  unkennelled 
me,  some  thirty  years  ago. 

I  embarked  in  a  steam  boat  A  steam  boat !  Such  a 
monster  was  not  dreamed  of,  when  I  left  them,  by  the 
sober  villagers,  who  were  content  to  wait  the  capricious 
tyranny  of  winds  and  tides,  in  their  passages  to  and 
from  the  Emporium.  We  went  up  the  river  like  magic; 
the  sail  boats  were  left  far  in  the  rear;  the  landscape 
on  either  side  the  river,  seemed  running  backwards  at 
the  rate  of  twenty  miles  an  hour ;  and  the  blessed  sun 
himself  was  hardly  able  to  keep  up  with  us,  as  we 
champed  our  way,  leaving  a  wako  behind  far  as  the 
eye  could  see,  and  cAusing  a  series  of  angry  billows 
that  broke  in  white  foam  on  the  distant  shores.  In 
less  time  than  it  used  to  lake  the  old  market  boat  to 
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get  under  weigh,  1  was  landed,  on  n  new  wharf,  at  the 
liome  of  my  youthful  fancy,  arid  renieniberinsf  that  1 
had  been  two  duys  and  a  ni;;ht  in  going  the  same  dis- 
tance, the  lust  time  I  achieved  tliat  feat,  I  conld  not 
lielp  mentally  exclaiming-,  "Certainly  tlic  world  has 
improved  prodigiously  in  the  last  thirty  years  I"  This 
was  a  mcriifying  conclusion  to  an  elderly  gentleman 
like  myself,  who  could  not  in  ctmscience  flatter  himself 
with  having  kept  pace  with  the  world. 

Advancing  from  the  place  of  landing,  which  was  n 
long  point  jutting  out  into  the  river,  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
distant  from  ihe  heart  of  the  village,  I  was  struck  with 
the  change  which  I  witnessed  in  passing  along.  The 
faces  I  saw  were  all  strangers ;  the  houses  seemed  to 
have  grown  downwards  like  a  cow's  tail ;  though  they 
looked  much  more  gay  than  in  old  times,  when  people 
neither  painted  their  houses  or  faces.  I  wondered  what 
had  become  of  my  old  friends  Brom  Van  Houten, 
Johnny  Van  Tassel  and  Jacobus  See;  I  looked  around 
expecting  to  be  greeted  by  my  special  associate  the 
shaggy  Uover,  who  used  to  accompany  me  in  my 
rambles,  and  who,  I  will  say,  was  an  honest,  well 
beseeming  quadruped  ;  but  he  came  not  to  meet  me, 
and  not  a  single  dog  wagijed  his  tail  as  I  passed  along. 
As  a  last  resource,  I  cast  my  eye  towards  Tvcnccmct's 
Point,  a  projection  about  half  a  mile  down  the  river, 
where  I  remembered  to  have  seen,  just  before  I  lost 
sight  of  my  native  village,  old  Pcirus  Storm  sitting 
with  his  fi>liiMg  j)ole,  as  was  his  custom,  studying  pa- 
tience and  perseverance.  But  alas!  Pelrus  was  not 
there,  and  a  sense  of  loneliness,  of  utter  desolation  came 
over  me.  I  was  alone  in  the  home  of  my  boyhood.  Not 
even  a  dog  knew  me.     I  was  worse  off  than  Ulysses. 

Advancing  onwards,  with  melancholy  hesitation,  at 
length  I  recognized  an  old  ncquaintance  in  the  jierson 
of  Ellce,  the  blind  and  dumb  boy,  now  grown  prema- 
turely old  as  I  thought,  fori  forgot  what  an  a're  had 
passed  away  since  last  I  saw  him.  Hearing  my  foot- 
steps he  stop!,  and  leaning  on  his  stick  looked  towards 
me,  as  intently  as  if  he  had  been  able  to  see  the  blessed 
light  of  the  sun.  This  was  one  of  Kllee's  foibles,  and 
1  remembered  how  the  boys  used  to  laugh  at  him  when 
the  market  boat  was  expected  from  New  York,  and  he 
would,  after  looking  intently  that  way,  give  it  as  his 
decided  opinion,  it  was  certainly  her,  though  the  poor 
lad  could  not  tell  a  hawk  from  a  handsaw. 

My  heart  warmed  towards  poor  El  lee,  who  seemed 
to  be  the  only  remaining  remnant  of  past  timee.  Be- 
sides this,  my  aged  mother — Heaven  rest  her  soul ! — 
was  always  kind  to  him ;  I  too  had  done  him  many 
good  offices,' and  this  constitutes  a  tic  of  fellowship 
which  is  never  broken.  Ellee  stood  gazing  with  his 
white  sightless  eyes,  and  seemed  to  recognize  me,  as 
it  were  instinctively,  for  an  old  friend.  "Ellee,"  said 
I  at  last.  He  started,  gazed  still  more  intensely,  and 
I  could  see  the  stick  tremble  in  his  hand,  as  he  muttered 
certain  unintelligible  sounds.  I  approached  nearer,  and 
said,  "  Ellee,  my  boy,  how  do  you  do  V*  TIms  lime  he 
recollected  the  voice  of  his  old  friend,  and  thirty  years 
had  not  effaced  the  impression  of  gratitude.  He  drop- 
pod  his  stick,  came  towards  me  with  outstretched  hand, 
and  though  he  could  not  utter  a  word,  I  understood 
him,  for  ilje  tears  rolled  from  his  sightless  eyes  adown 
his  wrinkfed  cheeks.  He  conducted  me  to  his  mother, 
fvho  was  now  past  all  employment  but  that  of  knitting, 


and  Ellee  who  had  in  boyhood  tasted  her  bounty,  now 
repaid  her  by  his  duteous  affection.  The  extreme  of 
poverty  is  not  incompatible  with  cleanliness,  and  when* 
ever  I  see  beggary  and  dirt  combined,  1  feel  sure  that 
the  object  is  worthless.  The  home  of  Ellee's  mother 
was  tidy  and  neat.  Ellce  had  learned  to  do  many 
things,  and  the  villagers  employed  him  in  preference 
to  others,  in  various  errands  and  occupations,  adding 
to  the  ordinary  remuneration,  a  trifle  in  charity*  Tlie 
devotion  of  Ellee  to  his  n)oiher,  was  such  as  might 
cause  the  cheek  of  many  children  not  like  him,  bereft 
of  sight  and  speech,  to  redden  with  shame,  were  it  not 
true  that  those  who  are  insensible  to  filial  piety,  are 
incapable  of  the  feeling  of  compunction  for  the  neglect 
of  that  most  sacred  duty. 

The  first  night  I  spent  in  the  village  I  could  not  sleep. 
Accustomed  for  years  to  tlie  fretful  racket  of  a  great 
connnercial  city,  which  is  never  quiet  by  day  or  by 
night,  the  death-like  silence,  the  dread  repose  which 
reigned  all  around  me,  conjured  up  in  my  mind  asso- 
ciations with  death  and  oblivion.  It  seemed  the  silence 
of  the  grave.  I  lay  and  listened  for  some  whisper  of 
life,  and  the  sound  of  my  own  breathing  startled  me. 
A  mouse  was  rustling  about  somewhere  in  the  wall, 
and  the  awful  silence  of  all  the  world  besides,  caused 
the  sounds  to  assume  the  semblance  of  some  one  at- 
tempting to  open  the  window.  1  rose,  opened  it  myself 
and  looked  out  on  a  scene  so  wondrous  quiet,  yet  so 
lovely,  that  I  forgot  the  sense  of  loneliness  in  commun* 
ing  with  the  beauties  of  the  earth  and  the  heavens.  A 
delicious,  soul-subduing  melancholy,  associated,  yea, 
mingled  with  a  const  iousness  that  I  was  standing  in 
the  presence  of  the  great  Creator  of  all  these  wonders, 
stole  over  my  mind,  and  that  night  I  received  an  im- 
pression of  the  divinity,  such  as  all  I  had  ever  read  or 
heard  had  failed  to  create.  The  bay  lay  stretched  out 
before  me,  as  briglit  and  still  as  the  surface  of  a  mirror, 
insomuch  that  the  very  moonbeams  slept  on  it  witliout 
tremblmg  ]  a  nuniber  of  vessels  with  their  white  sails 
all  standing,  l.»y  becalmed  on  the  expanse  of  waters  j 
beyond,  the  opposite  shore  looked  like  the  shadow  of  a 
world  ;  and  above,  the  blue  heavens,  Uie  twinkling 
stars,  and  the  full  orbed  moon,  led  irresistibly  to  the 
contemplation  of  a  world  to  come.  The  rays  of  a 
morning  sun  in  the  month  of  June,  tipt  the  hills  of  the 
western  shore  with  golden  lustre,  before  1  became  con- 
scious that  the  night  was  past  and  the  day  come. 

Between  sunrise  and  breakfast  I  seated  myself  on 
the  piazza  of  our  old  family  residence,  which  fronts  the 
spring,  that  bubbles  forth  at  about  ten  yards  distance, 
to  see  if  I  could  detect  any  of  my  old  acquaintance, 
coming  for  water  to  boil  the  kettle.  Presently  there 
approached  a  couple  of  women,  each  with  a  pail  in  her 
hand,  and  both,  to  say  the  truth,  more  than  commonly 
ugly.  In  conformity  with  the  good,  sociable  custom  of 
the  country,  I  bade  them  good  morning,  which  they 
returned,  and  looking  at  me,  began  to  whisper  to  each 
other  while  their  pails  were  filling.  "  It  must  be  him — 
I'm  sure  I  am  right,  Rachel  Foster,"  at  length  said  one 
of  them  in  rather  a  raised  tone.  "Rachel  Foster!  hea- 
vens, is  it  possible!"  said  I,  mentally — "Such  a  fright!" 
Now,  Rachel  Foster  was  my  earliest  love,  and  when  I 
parted  with  her,  was  as  pretty  a  girl  as  ever  inspired 
the  first  warm  wishes  of  youth.  Now,  grey  hairs — 
deep  wrinkles — ^stooping  shoulders-'Sunken  eyts — fiat 
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fhest — rounded  back;  pooh — the  d — ^I — it  can't  be 
Rachel,  thought  I,  at  the  same  time  boiling  into,  the 
house  and  slamming  the  door,  but  not  until  1  overheard 
the  divine  Rachel  exclaim — "What  he!  that  old  pump 
of  a  fellow,  niy  sweetheart  ?  Marry  come  up-— I  don't 
believe  a  word  of  it."  I  never  felt  such  a  twinge  of 
^litude  before,  and  blessed  my  stars  that  in  the  days 
ot'my  youth  t  bad  not  found  favor  in  the  eyes  of  pretty 
Rarbd  Foster.  Such  ankles  !  pooh — ^piah — ^I  must  have 
been  bewiichcd,  or  something  worse. 

I  spent  that,  and  several  succeeding  days,  in  rambling 
about  the  village  and  its  beautiful  environs,  renewing 
my  acquaintance  with  the  murmuring  brooks,  hoary 
rocki;,  and  iBOSsy  trees,  and  becoming  young  again  by 
the  associations  they  inspired.  They  at  least  had  not 
chan^,  and  I  too  fancied  myself  the  same.  Ever  and 
anoo  I  caught  myself  wondering  what  had  become  of 
the  old  folks  I  used  to  see  moving  about  in  the  village, 
and  the  young  ones  with  whom  I  played  my  way  to 
school,  explored  the  woods  in  search  of  nests,  or  fished 
in  tlie  clear  streams  that  meandered  through  the  green 
meadows.  Every  face,  save  that  of  Ellee,  seemed  that 
of  a  perfect  stranger,  and  instead  of  coming  home,  I 
eoiild  not  help  saying  to  myself,  I  am  alone  in  the  land 
of  my  forefathers. 

In  the  midst  of  these  disappointments,  however,  I 
could  not  but  acknowledge,  that  the  general  aspect  of 
things  in  and  about  the  village  had  greatly  improved. 
The  men  were  dressed  in  broad  cloth,  instead  of  home- 
ipnn,  and  in  garments  of  a  trimmer  fashion  ;  the  little 
children  had  also  an  air  of  more  smartness,  while  the 
»oinen  came  to  the  spring  for  water  in  great  balloon 
sleeves  and  prunelle  shoes.  Occasionally  too,  I  was 
startled  by  the  apparition  of  a  dandy  in  a  forest  of  whis- 
kers, flourishing  a  little  whalebone  cane,  a  thing  that 
was  never  seen  in  the  village  during  the  days  of  its  pri- 
meval simplicity.  It  had  now  become  a  regular  landing 
p'ace  for  a  steamboat,  and  on  Sundays  most  especially, 
was  grievously  infested  with  idlers,  carousing  at  the  ta* 
Tern,  or  wandering  about  in  search  of  the  picturesque. 
I  was  told  by  one  of  the  villagers,  that  when  the  first 
imiption  of  these  whiskered  heroes  appeared,  a  venera- 
ble lady  was  sorely  affrighted,  and  calling  to  her  old 
blick  woman,  bade  her  shut  the  door  and  windows,  for 
there  were  several  suspicious  persons  prowling  about. 
The  system  of  farming  had  also  evidently  advanced,  if 
one  might  judge  from  the  aspect  of  the  fields,  the  dwel- 
lin;^  and  ou^^louses.  Fields  which  I  remembered  to 
hiTc  been  covered  with  rocks,  and  infested  with  briers, 
weeds,  and  puddles,  were  now  converted  into  smiling 
m«^dows;  and  old  decayed  farm-houses,  bams,  and 
o;her  appendages,  had  been  replaced  by  new  ones  of  a 
superior  order.  Of  a  truth,  thought  I,  the  world  has  cer- 
tainly improved  within  the  last  thirty  years,  and  the  con- 
viciion  was  not  altogether  agreeable,  seeing  I  could  not 
billet  myself  I  bad  kept  pace  with  my  native  village, 
and  one  does  not  like  to  be  behind-hand  with  all  around. 

Accordingly,  1  bestirred  myself  to  discover  if  there 
were  no  draw  backs  on  this  vast  improvement  in  outward 
appearances,  and  my  mortified  feelings  were  soon  soothed 
in  the  limbo  of  vanity  by  various  little  indications  of 
degeneracy.  I  had  not  been  at  home  a  week,  before  a 
liule  store  was  broke  open  and  robbed,  a  thing  that  had 
n^vcr  happened  within  the  memory  of  the  oldest  inhabi- 
lanu    i  also  noticed,  that  the  villagers  and  country  far- 


mers never  left  their  clothes  hanging  on  the  line  at  night, 
as  they  were  wont  to  do  in  past  times,  and  always  cure- 
fully  shut  their  windows,  and  locked  the  doors,  before 
they  went  to  bed.  These  were  substantial  convictions 
to  a  man  who  had  stoutly  maintained  that,  notwithstand- 
ing ali  its  brags,  the  world-Jiad  been  fast  degenerating 
ever  since  he  began  to  go  downhill  himself.  Few  but 
those  in  my  situation,  can  imagine  the  chuckling  delight 
I  felt,  when  one  day  a  lusty  farmer  of  the  neighborhood, 
who  had  built  to  himself  the  finest  house  and  largest 
bam  in  ten  miles  round,  actually  cnme  to  me  to  borrow 
money.  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  it  was  with  some 
little  degree  of  malice  that  I  drew  him  into  an  exposi- 
tion of  his  case,  and  learned  that  nil  his  improvements 
were  made  with  money  borrowed  from  a  little  pestilent 
bank,  to  which  he  had  given  his  note,  backed  by  a  mort- 
gage on  his  farm.  This  little  nuisance  was  fast  ex- 
changin<;  its  paper  money  for  the  solid  capital  of  lands 
and  houses,  as  I  learned  when  having  occasion  to  exa- 
mine the  records  of  the  county.  I  soon  became  sensible 
that  the  improvements  which  had  given  me  such  a 
twinge  of  mortification,  were  acquired  by  the  sacrifice 
of  independence. 

As  all  citizens  of  the  great  Commercial  Emporium 
are  reckoned  rich  by  the  country  peoj>le,  I  had  various 
applications  of  this  kind  ;  for  what  is  called  a  reaction 
had  commenced,  and  the  little  bank  had  been  nearly 
broke  by  an  unexpected  demand  for  three  hundred  dol- 
lars in  specie,  made  by  another  little  bank  in  a  rival  vil- 
lage, just  becjotlen  in  the  hot-bed  of  speculation.  One 
of  these  applications  was  from  an  honest  old  farmer, 
whose  orchard  I  remembered  to  have  robbed  in  the  days 
of  my  schoolhood,  and  I  had  almost  detertiiined  to  quiet 
my  conscience  by  making  him  this  lardy  reparation. 
But  unluckily  fbr  himself  and  my  conscience,  I  one  day 
met  three  of  his  strapping  daughters,  trudi;ing  along 
the  road  up  to  their  ancles  in  dust,  bedizened  out  in  bal- 
loon sleeves,  prunelle  shoes,  satin  bonnets  with  feathers, 
silk  gowns,  swelling  in  all  the  wasteful  redundancy  of 
the  fashion,  laced  silk  stockinirs,  and  ear-rin«:s  dangling 
down  to  their  shoulders.  From  that  moment  I  deter- 
mined not  to  lend  the  old  man  a  sous.  He  is  lately 
dead ;  his  farm  has  been  sold  ;  one  of  his  daughters  has 
made  a  great  match  with  a  sort  of  half-bred  dandy  who 
belongs  to  the  honorable  fraternity  of  loafers,  and  whose 
whole  estate  consists  in  his  wits  and  his  whiskers;  the 
others,  I  learn,  are  at  service  in  the  neighborhood,  and 
still  officiate  at  the  washing  tub,  in  wide  sleeves  and 
prunelle  shoes. 

But  (he  oracle  and  great  man  of  the  village,  is  one 
Boss  Shirtliff,  as  he  is  called  by  way  ofemiixencc,  who 
I  soon  found  had  turned  the  heads  of  the  honest  people 
by  a  lucky  speculation.  Boss  was  a  shoemaker  by 
trade,  and  none  of  the  best,  for  his  repu(ation  was  so 
low  in  his  vocation,  that  he  at  length  degenerated  into  a 
cobbler  of  old  shoes.  Few  would  employ,  none  trust 
him,  and  his  word  would  not  have  been  taken  for  a  self- 
evident  fact.  In  short,  he  was  reduced  to  the  lowest 
ebb — he  was  brought  down  to  a  common  denominator, 
and  had  nothing  left  to  work  upon  but  his  wits,  and 
three  or  four  acres  of  land,  on  the  top  of  a  hill  at  the 
outskirts  of  the  village. 

Just  as  he  got^within  one  bucket  of  the  bottom  of  the 
wheel  it  took  a  sudden  turn.  The  little  bank  was  es- 
tablished, and  Boss  Shirtliff  subscribed  for  a  good  round 
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sum  in  its  slock ;  for  the  people  of  the  village  were  not 
BO  eager  for  such  fare  as  they  are  in  the  great  Commer- 
cial Emporium.  Boss  had  not  a  dollar  in  the  world ; 
but  what  he  wanted  in  gold  he  made  up  in  brass;  and 
as  there  was  a  snug  clause  in  the  bank,  expressly  calcu- 
lated for  such  worthies,  he  gave  his  note  for  the  money. 
This  is  called  "  paying  in  the  capital,  or  securing  it  to 
be  paid.*'  The  little  bank  commenced  operations ;  the 
president  and  cashier  made  oath  to  the  capital  being 
paid  in,  or  secured  to  be  paid,  and  the  directors  and 
stockholders  exerted  themselves  so  successfully  in  play- 
ing on  the  credulity  of  the  neighborhood,  that  long  be- 
fore Bosses  note  became  due,  he  sold  his  stock  at  fifleen 
per  cent  advance,  and  thus  not  only  shifted  the  respon- 
sibility, but  pocketed  some  hundreds  in  the  bargain. 

He  never  possessed  such  a  sum  before,  and  as  nothing 
expands  a  man^s  views  so  quickly  as  money.  Boss  be- 
gan to  look  out  for  a  new  specula uon.  One  evening, 
just  at  twiliglit,  as  he  sat  under  his  little  cocked-hat 
piazza,  smoking  his  pipe,  he  became  suddenly  inspired 
with  the  idea  of  founding  a  city.  He  hod  offered  his 
four  acres  for  sale,  time  and  oft  before,  at  two  hundred 
dollai-8,  but  not  a  soul  would  buy.  The  very  next  morn- 
ing after  this  great  conception,  he  began  his  operations. 
He  grubbed  up  his  potatoes,  exterminated  his  cabbages, 
and  made  a  waste  of  his  field,  which  he  forthwith  laid 
out  in  streets  and  lots,  and  announced  the  founding  of  a 
great  city,  to  be  forever  called  New  Persepolis.  After 
this  he  went  about  among  the  people,  with  a  scries  of 
unanswerable  arguments,  proving  beyond  all  dqubt, 
that  from  its  central  situation,  close  by  the  junction  of 
three  country  roods ;  its  proximity  to  the  river,  there 
being  only  another  village  intervening ;  ond  the  great 
plenty  of  excellent  stone  for  building,  it  was  as  clear  as 
the  sun  at  noon  day,  that  the  city  of  Persepolis  was 
destined  to  become  a  great  Emporium.  Not  content 
with  the  present.  Boss  brought  in  the  future  as  an  aux- 
iliary. He  held  forth  the  baits  of  canals,  rail  roads, 
aqueducts,  and  the  whole  array  of  modern  improve- 
ments, until  the  imagination  of  the  good  people  was 
dazzled,  and  their  understandings  utterly  confounded  in 
the  great  vortex  of  anticipation. 

Nothing  is  more  easy  than  to  produce  an  excitement 
in  a  small  neighborhood.  Nay,  experience  has  demon- 
strated that  it  will  produce  itself,  like  spontaneous  com- 
bustion, at  certain  periodical  eras.  When  the  villagers 
were  properly  primed  and  loaded.  Boss  Shirtliff  set  up 
his  lots  at  auction.  The  auctioneer  was  a  great  rogue, 
and  of  course  understood  his  business.  "  Gentlemen," 
said  he,  with  much  candor  and  suavity,  at  the  same 
time  unrolling  a  lithographic  map — "  Gentlemen,  here 
is  an  opportunity  of  investing  capital,  such  as  does  not 
occur  once  in  a  hundred  years.  Central  situation — 
three  roads — excellent  navigation — rail  road,  canal  and 
aqueduct  in  a  year  or  two,  &c  &c.  &c.  Gentlemen, 
Lot  No.  I,  what  do  you  bid  ?**  He  then  nourished  his 
wooden  hammer,  looked  all  around  the  circle,  bowed 
to  every  body,  and  at  length  pretending  to  have  receiv- 
ed a  bid,  cried  out,  **  fifty  dollars — not  half  its  value, 
gentlemen  ;"  and  then  he  went  through  a  detail  of  the 
vast  natural  advantages  of  the  City  of  Persepolis. 
Finally  some  gudgeon  bid  five  dollars  more,  and 
the  great  bargain  was  struck  down  to  him  in  an 
instant.  One  fool  makes  many;  the  sale  was  conti- 
nued; competition  increased;  Boss  ShirtUfiPs  private 


agent  bid  away,  until  finally  a  large  portion  of  the  lots 
were  sold  at  one  hundred  dollars  apiece,  to  persons  that 
had  no  more  money  than  the  Boss  when  he  subscribed 
for  the  Bank  stock.  But  they  gave  their  notes,  which 
being  eodorsed  by  the  founder  of  Persepolis  Junior, 
were  readily  discounted  by  the  little  Bank.  And  this 
great  example  of  Boss  Shirtliff  is  the  real  parent  of  all 
the  brood  of  new  cities,  which  has  sprung  up,  like 
mushroons,  in  a  single  night,  and  increases  so  rapidly, 
that  people  of  weak  apprehensions  begin  to  fear  that,  in 
process  of  time,  the  whole  land  will  become  covered 
with  cities,  and  none  be  left  for  cultivation.  Nay,  I 
have  heard  a  very  judicious  person  account  for  the  high 
price  of  all  our  agricultural  products,  partly  from  tlie 
land  having  been  monopolized  by  new  cities,  and  partly 
from  the  farmers  having  their  heads  so  full  of  public 
improvements,  that  they  leave  their  farms  to  take  care 
of  themselves. 

Be  this  as  it  may ;  from  that  time  the  whole  village 
and  neighborhood  became  utterly  bedevilled  with  spe- 
culation. Nobody  lived  for  the  present;  all  looked  for- 
ward to  \he  future  value  of  property,  and  it  came  to  pass 
that  the  despised  cobbler  became,  as  I  said,  the  oracle 
and  great  man,  not  only  of  the  village,  but  all  the  coun- 
try round.  He  had  only  to  purchase  a  piece  of  land, 
and  such  was  the  universal  opinion  of  his  sagacity, 
that  he  could  always  dispose  of  it  at  a  great  profit. 
Every  body  became  speculators  ;  you  could  not  see  two 
ragamuffins  talking  together  without  being  pretty  sure 
they  were  founding  a  town.  Busine^  was  neglected ; 
the  lessons  of  prudence  and  economy  set  at  naught;  all 
the  pursuits  of  regular  industry  abandoned ;  little  scurvy 
towns  were  projected  all  around  my  unlucky  native  vil- 
lage, all  rivals  in  interest,  anxious  of  each  other's  insig- 
nificance, and  all  holding  out  fallacious  lures  to  the  cul- 
tivators of  the  land  to  abandon  their  useful  and  whole- 
some vocation,  and  come  and  star\'e  in  the  happy  para- 
dise of  speculation.  The  glory  of  Boss  Shirtliff  was  ^ 
finally  consummated  by  his  being  made  President  of 
the  little  Bank,  where  he  became  arbiter  of  the  desti- 
nies oiftSli^ands  of  the  country  people,  and  cock  of 
the  ways-  in  all  the  promising  cities  around,  the  most 
flourishing  of  which  actually  contains  a  church  without 
pastor  or  congregation,  an  academy  without  any  scho- 
lars, and  a  blacksmith's  shop  built  on  speculation,  at 
present  tenanted  byjm'old  sow  and  pigs.  The  great 
struggle  at  present  in  these  rival  seats  of  empire,  is 
concerning  the  location  of  a  new  cimrch  on  speculation. 
They  have  already  five  churches  among  them,  not  one 
of  which  is  finished,  most  of  them  without  congrega- 
tions, and  all  destitute  of  a  regular  pastor.  Industry 
and  economy  were  no  longer  the  household  gods,  or 
rural  deities  of  my  native  village  ;  all  the  inhabitants 
had  grown  rich  in  anticipation,  and  lived  as  if  they 
were  so  in  reality.  The  very  hives  were  now  only  half 
filled  with  honey.  I  more  than  once  detected  little  knots 
of  bees  gathered  together  in  great  agitation,  and  am 
pretty  sure  I  overheard  something  that  sounded  very 
much  like  "  speculation"  in  their  eager  humming. 

But  enough  of  querulous  complaint — it  smacks  of 
old  age.  During  my  sojourn,  I  visited  a  pair  of  old 
uncles,  who  reside  together  on  a  farm  a  few  miles  from 
the  village.  One  of  them  is  a  bachelor  and  blind ;  the 
other  has  a  numerous  posterity,  and  both  are  upwards 
of  fourscore  years  of  age.    I  used  to  think  it  a  long 
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distance  when  I  went  over  to  catch  trout  in  the  stream 
that  meanders  through  their  rich  meadows,  but  now  it 
seemed  scarcely  a  span.  I  #und  the  elder  brother  in 
the  garden  with  a  long  staff  and  a  long  beard,  and  the 
yoane^r  seated  in  his  arm  chair,  cheerfol,  contented, 
and  happy.  We  had  an  aflectionate  greeting,  and  as 
usua],  fell  to  comparing  the  present  with  the  past,  in 
which  the  former  suffered  pretty  considerably. 

The  great  grievance  of  the  old  men  was  the  bounty 
poor  house,  which  had  lately  been  built  just  on  the 
other  side  of  the  stream  I  mentioned,  the  worthy  tenants 
of  which  committed  divers  petty  depredations  on  the 
farm.  In  days  of  yore,  I  well  remembered  there  were 
bat  two  paupers  on  the  town ;  but  now  the  poor  house 
was  filled  like  a  bee  hive,  only  the  population  was  not 
quite  so  industrious.  But  so  it  is.  Paupers  ever  mul- 
tiply in  proportion  to  the  asylums  prepared  for  them, 
and  there  are  no  more  certain  means  of  aggravating 
poverty  than  providing  for  its  indiscriminate  relief 
When  1  bade  them  farewell,  the  blind  old  man  said, 
**l  shall  never  see  you  again,  my  son,"  for  so  he  always 
called  roe ;  and  the  elder,  who  was  fourscore  and  ten, 
asked  roe  to  write  his  epitaph,  adding  "For  I  shall 
loon  die."  I  gave  him  my  promise,  and  mean  to  per- 
form it,  for  I  can  give  him  a  good  character  without  in- 
Kribing  a  lie  on  his  tombstone. 

From  old  age  to  the  grave  is  but  a  short  journey ; 
10 1  took  my  way  towards  the  oM  church,  the  burial 
ground  of  which  I  entered  just  at  the  commencement 
of  the  long  summer  twil  ighL  In  rambling  about,  I  soon 
found  what  had  become  of  my  old  friends,  Brom  Van 
Houten,  Johnny  Van  Tassel  1,  Jacobus  See,  and  the 
rest  I  was  in  the  midst  of  them ;  and  tlie  little  fat 
cherubs  carved  on  their  headstones,  seemed  to  smile  on 
ne,  either  in  welcome  or  in  scorn,  as  if  to  intimate  that 
I  should  soon  be  among  them  on  my  last  visit.  Here, 
too,  the  world  had  greatly  improved,  at  least  in  tomb- 
stones and  epitaphs.  On  one  hand  stood  an  old  moss 
covered  dusky  red  stone,  bearing  the  dote  of  1656,  with 
a  Dutch  epitaph,  which  could  do  little  harm,  though  for 
aught  I  know  it  might  have  recorded  ever  so  nftny  lies, 
for  few  could  now  decipher  its  mouldering  legend  ;  on 
the  other,  which  seemed  a  sort  of  West  End  for  the  dead, 
more  than  one  white  marble  tomb  of  recent  date,  sur- 
Toaoded  by  iron  gratings,  and  looking  like  the  title 
page  of  an  old  book,  when  it  was  the  fashion  to  make 
it  a  sort  of  index  to  the  whole  volume.  There  were 
more  cardinal  virtues  inscribed  on  them  than  I  ever 
heard  of  before,  and  I  could  not  help  thinking  it  was  a 
great  pity  such  excellent  people  could  not  live  forever 
as  examples  to  succeeding  generations. 

Some  of  them  I  happened  to  remember,  especially 
one  old  rogue,  who  never  did  a  good  deed,  or  gave  his 
neighbor  a  kind  word  in  his  life,  and  had  got  me  many 
a  sound  threshing,  by  falsely  complaining  to  the  school- 
master of  my  having  robbed  his  orchard.  He  had 
grown  rich  by  trickery  and  meanness  j  and  whatever 
people  may  say,  money  is  of  great  value,  since  it  can 
procure  for  a  rogue  a  stately  tomb  and  a  lying  epitaph. 
Among  the  ancient  Egyptians,  it  was  the  custom  to 
call  a  jury  of  inquest  on  the  dead,  to  inquire  into  their 
characters;  and  no  one  who  did  not  pass  this  ordeal, 
vas  entitled  to  an  honorable  funeral,  or  a  posthumous 
good  name.  Such  a  tribunal,  tliought  I,  would  be  no 
had  thing  now-a-daya. 


While  buried  in  these,  and  the  like  reflections,  I  no- 
ticed a  menger  train  advancing  into  the  church  yard, 
bearing  a  bier,  on  which  a  coffin  was  laid.  It  was  the 
body  of  poor  El  lee.  I  had  missed  him  for  a  few  days, 
and  here  we  met  for  the  last  time.  They  laid  the  poor 
lad  in  his  grave,  covered, it  up,  and  there  was  an  end  of 
him.  A  couple  of  pieces  of  board,  one  at  the  head,  the 
other  at  the  feet,  are  his  only  memorials ;  he  told  no 
falsehoods  while  living,  and  nobody  thought  it  worth 
their  while  to  tell  any  about  him  when  dead.  His  old 
mother  is  still  alive,  the  only  depository  of  his  memory, 
the  only  one  that  misses  the  poor,  blind,  dumb  boy. 
She  has  found  a  friend,  who  lets  her  want  for  nothing ; 
but  the  last  tie  that  bound  her  to  the  earth  is  broken, 
and  now  she  thinks  of  nothing  but  EUee,  and  Heaven. 


BALLAD. 

BT  E.  A.  POE. 

The  ring  is  on  my  hand. 

And  the  wreath  is  on  my  brow- 
Satins  and  jewels  grand. 
And  many  a  rood  of  land, 
Are  all  at  my  command. 

And  I  am  happy  now  ! 

He  has  loved  me  long  and  well. 
And,  when  he  breathed  his  vow, 

I  felt  my  bosom  swell. 

For — the  words  were  his  who  fell 

In  the  battle  down  the  dell, 
And  who  is  happy  now  ! 

And  he  spoke  to  re-assure  me. 

And  he  kissed  my  pallid  brow — 
But  a  reverie  came  o'er  me. 
And  to  the  church-yard  bore  me, 
And  I  sighed  to  him  before  rne, 
"  O,  I  am  happy  now  I" 

And  thus  they  said  I  plighted 

An  irrevocable  vow — 
And  my  friends  are  all  delighted 
That  his  love  I  have  requited — 
And  my  mind  is  much  benighted 

If  1  am  not  happy  now ! 

Lo!  the  ring  is  on  my  hand, 

And  the  wreath  is  on  my  brow — 

Satins  and  jewels  grand. 

And  many  a  rood  of  land, 

Are  all  at  my  command, 
And  I  must  be  happy  now ! 

I  have  spoken — I  have  spoken — 
They  have  registered  the  vow — 

And  though  my  faith  be  broken, 

And  though  my  heart  be  broken. 

Behold  the  golden  token 
That  proves  me  happy  now  ! 

Would  God  I  could  awaken ! 

For  I  dream — I  know  not  how ! 
And  my  soul  is  sorely  shaken, 
Lest  an  evil  step  be  taken, 
And  the  dead  who  is  forsaken 

May  not  be  happy  now  ! 
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LINES 

ON  THE  DEATH  OF  WOLFE. 

Who  has  not  heard  of  Wolfe's  immortal  name, 
Whose  admirable  death  deserves  its  fame  ? 
And  who  can  paint  the  glory  of  the  deed 
That  won  the  bright  imperishable  meed  ? 
His  hosts  arrayed  on  Abram's  hallowed  height, 
He  led  them  on  undaunted  to  the  fight, 
Till,  wounded  mortally,  he  slow  withdrew, 
Supported  to  the  rear — yet  still  in  view  ; 
Cheering  his  men  while  life  ebbed  f.\sl  away, 
And  watching  anxiously  the  doubtful  fray: 
At  length  around  a  joyful  shout  arose, 
Announcing;  Britain^s  triumph  o'er  her  foes; 
"  They  fly !"  "  Who  fly  ?"  the  dying  hero  cried: 
"The  French."    ** Now  God  be  peaisedl"  liesaid- 
and  died. 


ANGEL  VISITS. 

Like  angel*visiui  few  and  far  bctwprn. 

Pleasures  of  Hope, 

This  line  is  often  quoted,  and  deserves  to  bo,  for  it  is 

very  beautiful,  and  may  be  very  prettily  applied,  upon 

occasion,  to  the  visits  of  some  of  our  earthly  friends — 

especially  if  they  happen  to  be  ladies,  who  are  quasi 

angels  of  course.     It  is  hardly  right,  however,  that 

Campbell  should  run  away  with  all  the  credit  of  it,  ns 

he  usually  does,  when  he  has  evidently  borrowed  the 

^    thought  at  least,  and  indeed  almost  all  the  words  also, 

from  another  poet,  or  two.    Thus,  Blair,  in  his  "Grave," 

has 

Visits 
i         Like  those  of  angel?,  short  and  far  between : 

and  he  appears  to  have  stolen  the  thin^  from  another 
poet,  a  certain  John  Norris,  who  lived  about  two  cen- 
turies ago,  and  has  this  line, 

Like  angcia*  visits,  short  and  bright. 

Thus,  it  appears  that  Blair  stole  his  fancy  from  Norris — 
proved  particularly  by  the  word  *'  short,"  the  owner's 
mark  upon  it — and  Campbell  (thinking  it  no  harm,  I 
suppose,  to  steal  from  a  thief— though  the  law,  1  be- 
lieve, is  otherwise,)  stole  his  from  Blair;  proved  by  the 
words  "far  between" — only  he  has  slipped  in  the  word 
"few"  for  the  word  "short,"  (to  disguise  the  thing  a 
little,  or  to  catch  the  "apt  alliteration"  perhaps)  though 
it  is  highly  probable  that  he  had  seen  the  original  too, 
ns  he  has  "angel- visits"  for  "angels' visits,"  (a  very 
slight  alteration  indeed,)  which  is  not  found  in  the  copy. 
So  he  has  got  the  gem  by  a  sort  of  double  larceny ; 
and  yet  he  is  admired  and  applauded  for  it,  as  if  it 
were  really  and  fiiirly  all  his  own. 

By  the  way,  the  whole  of  the  short  stanza  in  which 
Norris  gives  us  his  line,  is  very  pleasing,  and  worth 
quoting.    It  runs  thus : 

How  fading  are  the  joys  we  dote  upon. 

Like  apparitions  seen  and  gone : 

But  those  wliirh  soonest  take  their  flight. 

Are  the  mo.oi  exquisite  and  strong. 

Like  angels*  visits,  short  and  bright ; 
Mortality's  too  weak  to  bear  them  long. 


And  be  gives  us  the  same  thought  again  in  his  Elegy 
on  his  Niece: 

Angclf ,  fts  Mis  but  Poldnm  they  appear, 

So  nciihtT  do  llicy  make  Iting  stay  ; 

They  do  hut  visit,  and  uw«iy  ; 
'Tis  paio  for  Ihcui  t'  endure  our  too  gross  sphere. 


A   LITERARY  MAN. 

Mr.  "White, — The  manner  in  which  the  subjoined 
Memoir  came  into  my  poKses.sion  is  somewhat  singular: 
so  much  so  (1  have  thought)  as  to  be  worthy  of  re- 
cording. 

I  had  taken  up  my  residence  for  a  few  wieeks  at  on 
old  fashioned  inn,  in  an  old  fashioned  village,  in  (as 
times  go)  rather  an  old  fashioned  state.  My  object 
was  to  enjoy  the  quiet  of  the  country,  and  the  romantic, 
though  .«ip|dom  visited  and  almost  unknown,  scenery  of 
the  vicinity.  At  the  precise  time  to  which  I  am  about 
to  draw  your  attention,  I  had  been  confined  to  the 
house  for  nearly  a  week,  by  a  most  tremendous  storm; 
but  the  horrors  of  wet  wcaiher  in  a  country  inn,  have 
already  been  so  well  described  by  a  favorite  author, 
that  almost  every  American  is  familiar  with  the  peculiar 
dreariness  of  such  a  situation  from  that  source,  if  not 
from  experience.  I  had  wandered  about  from  room  to 
room,  and  now  stood  looking  from  a  window  of  the 
bar.  It  was  near  niglitfiill  ;  and  the  rain  poured  down 
in  torrents.  Every  thing  looked  as  desolate  and  cheer- 
less, both  within  and  without,  as  it  is  possible  to  ima- 
gine, and  I  caught  myself  giving  a  yawn  of  despairing 
loneliness,  so  far  beyond  my  capacity,  as  to  cause  in- 
voluntary weepini:,and  to  render  the  possibility  of  ever 
closing  my  mouth  again  without  surgical  assistance,  at 
least  very  remote  ;  when,  stuldenly,  tlie  cry  of  a  young 
negro  belonging  to  the  establishment,  of  **de  stage,  de 
stage,"  arrested  my  attention.  A  moment  after,  the 
lunjbering  weekly  stac;c-coach  (the  only  regular  means 
of  communication  between  the  iiihabitantsof  this  "loop- 
hole of  retreat"  and  the  "(rreat  Bal>el,")  was  driven 
up  to  the  door,  and  the  person,  who  (as  I  have  every 
reason  to  believe)  is  the  author  of  the  following  memoir, 
sprung  from  the  box,  where  he  had  been  perched  along 
side  the  driver.  His  api>earance  was  more  like  one 
just  "  rescued  from  a  wate/"y  jrrave,"  than  that  of  any 
other  imnginable  creature.  His  dress,  I  can  only  say, 
is  described  in  the  curious  paper  hereto  appeYidcd,  with 
a  most  religious  regard  to  truth  ;  a  thing,  by  the  way, 
which  he  afterward  assured  me,  he  had  the  most  un- 
conquerable respect  for.  I  could  not  avoid  being  par- 
ticularly struck  with  his  utter  contempt  of  the  raging 
elements;  for,  beside  the  exposed  seat  he  had  occupied, 
he  perfectly  astonished  me,  by  pausing,  in  the  greatest 
sangfroid^  immediately  under  the  flood  that  Was  pour- 
ing off  the  gutterless  eaves  of  the  projecting  roof,  long 
enough  to  make  a  bow  to  the  landlord,  which  would 
have  graced  a  ball-room. 

Mine  host,  (who  was  a  proprietor  of  the  coach,)  after 
returning  this  salute,  and  making  another,  scarcely  re- 
garded, to  the  two  passengers  who  had  occupied  the 
inside  of  the  vehicle,  and  Mho  wisely  made  the  best  of 
their  way  to  a  shelter  from  the  storm,  then  asked  the 
driver  why  the  other  gentleman  did  not  get  inside ;  to 
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vhicb,  Coachee,  whose  dialect  proclaimed  him  a  genuine 
Johnny,  made  answer  in  this  wise. 

"  Vy,  you  see  he  said  as  'ow  he  vosent  no  vays  per- 
ticMer,  and  ven  I  Tent  for  to  go  for  lo  b'urgin  'pon  'im 
the  h'unreasonableness  h'of  the  thing,  he  just  said  as 
'ow  I'd  h'obleege  'im  by  drivin*  the  faster." 

"  Whech  thing^s  bin  did,"  grumblingly  interpolated 
the  Irish  ostler,  as  he  angrily  snatched  the  reins  from 
the  hand  of  the  other,  and  jerked  the  horses  around  to- 
ward the  stable-yard — "  its  the  way  thim  nags  looks, 
is  a  caotion  to  the  divil's  own  stablemin.*' 

The  manner  in  i!f  hich  thedriver  here  grasped  his  whip, 
appeared  to  me  to  be  rather  *'  a  caution"  to  the  groom  of 
a  fir  less  notable  personage  ;  but  Paddy  was  now  out 
of  his  reach,  and  his  evident  intention  was  arrested  by 
the  Toice  of  their  common  employer,  the  landlord. 

**  Whar'd  you  take  that  *ar  gentleman  up?  His  name 
is'nt  on  the  way-bill,  any  how." 

"  Vy,  I  can't  say  as  'ow  I  took  'm  hup  h'any  wheres. 
He  jist  jumped  on  without  h'ever  my  stoppin'  the  coach 
at  ail.    It  was  about  the  middle  of  that  theer  long 

stretch  of  Toods  atwixt  'ere  and .    He  said  as  'ow 

heM  pay  the  fare  with  his  bill  here,  as  he  'ad'nt  no 
small  change  about  him.  He's  a  H'Inglish  gem'man, 
howsomerer.  He  Knows  the  wery  plnce  I  was  born 
in — bat  he's  wery  k'eceentrie.  Them  H'Inglish  gentry 
h'often  is  so — *alf  the  time  you'd  lake  'em  for  no  parts 
of  a  i^em'man  wbatsomever.   But  they  h'only  flams." 

"  Y — e — ^s,  likely,"  drawled  Boniface  in  a  deprecia- 
tory tone. 

The  publican  was  rather  a  shrewd  fellow ;  but  he 
understood  not  his  guest  for  all  that,  as  you  will  soon 
perceive. 

I  sdw  nothing  of  the  "H'Inglish  gem'man"  after  this, 
until  about  ten  o'clock  that  night,  and  then  it  was  not 
without  wonder  that  I  did  see  him.  The  coach  had 
broQvbt  me  a  package  of  papers  from  an  attentive  friend, 
as  wet  as  so  many  rags  steeped  in  water,  and  the  land- 
lord had  given  me  a  fire  of  hissing  green  wood  and  a 
rascally  tallow  candle,  about  half  as  thick  as  my  little 
finger,  in  a  little  old-fashioned  silver  candlestick,  to  en- 
joff  them  by.  After  the  tedious  process  of  carefully 
anfolding  and  drying  them,  they  lay  scattered  about, 
political  and  literary,  indiscriminately.  I  was  not  in 
the  most  studious  mood  imaginable,  and  I  had  been  care- 
lessly skimming  over  the  short  articles,  and  pretty  faith- 
fully intermitting  the  "lengthy"  ones.  On  looking  up 
laddenly,  I  was  not  a  little  surprised  to  see  the  "  eccen- 
tric" gentleman  looking  over  my  shoulder  with  the  most 
bland  smile  conceivable.  If  any  thing  could  add  to  my 
astonishment  at  the  visit,  it  was  tlie  simultaneous  dis- 
covery that  he  had  entered  the  room,  closed  the  door 
after  him,  and  walked  up  to  me  with  such  silence  that  I 
had  not  beard  a  single  motion. 

**  I  came  in,  sir,"  said  he,  "  to  ask  pardon — and  while 
I  am  on  that  subject,  I  may  as  well  ask  pardon  for 
coming  in — ha,  ba,  ha." 

"Sir,"  said  I,  rising  and  frowning,  "  your  visit  and 
your  speech  are  alike  to  me,  perfectly  enigmatical." 

"Likely,  sir,"  he  implied  coolly.  "The  fruit,  says 
Madame  Nature,  must  per  force  partake  of  the  tree.  I 
am  myself  a  walking  enigma — that  is,  my  existence  is 
•0  very  much  of  a  problem,  that  I  really  have  never  yet 
been  able  to  come  lU  the  whys  and  wherefores  of  it— he, 
he,  be," 


And  "he,  he,  he,"  echoed  I:  for  despite  the  fellow's 
impudence,  there  \vas  something  so  irresistibly  quizzical 
in  his  appearance,  and  so  mirth-provoking  was  his  leer, 
that  the  cavnlier-air  I  had  assumed  melted  away  before 
it,  notwithstanding  my  utmost  efibrts  to  preserve  iu 
Unfortunately  too,  his  polite  bow  to  the  landlord  pop- 
ped into  my  head  at  the  instant.  "  You  are  a  literary 
man,  sir,"  said  he,  taking  ofi*  his  lump  of  a  hat,  and 
placing  it  beside  a  new  beaver  I  had  the  satisfaction,  at 
that  time,  of  calling  my  own — "he,  he,  he;  there  is 
something  comical  in  the  contrast,"  he  continued,  point- 
ing to  them,  "  something  comical  as  well  as  instructive 
in  it — a  lesson  both  moral  and  political — the  poor 
againtt  the  rich — ha,  ha,  ha.  But  to  business."  Here 
he  seated  himself,  and  pulled  out  the  subjoined  M.S. 
"  I  say,  sir,  you  are  a  literary  man  ?" 

"  Excuse  me,  sir,  if  you  please,"  said  I,  with  a  de- 
plorable look  at  the  paper  he  held — "  Not  so  much  of 
a  literary  man  as  all  that  comes  to,  I  do  assure  you.  I 
have  a  peculiar — do  excuse  me,  sir — but  I  protest  1  have 
a  very  peculiar  antipathy  to  hearing  an  author  read  his 
own  productions.  Truly,  sir,  I  mean  nothing  pergonal ; 
but  pray  excuse  me."    I  had  spoken  truth  merely. 

"Bravo!"  exclaimed  my  guest,  slapping  my  knee 
with  a  familiarity  and  force  nothing  but  his  seemingly 
uncontrollable  feelings  on  the  subject  could  have  ex- 
cused. And  he  pitched  the  M.S.  on  the  table.  "Bravo! 
my  very  dear  sir.  You  despise  a  literary  trapj  do  you? 
Egad,  so  do  I.  It  ahvays  gives  me  a  cramp.  I  once 
fell  upon  a  nest  of  authors  in  a  garret  in  New  York — 
poor  devils  they  were  indeed,  but  merry.  They  always 
called  such  a  dilemma  a  tr(fp.  I  see  1  was  not  mista- 
ken. You  are  of  the  literati — a  "  true  blue,"  though 
a  masculine  one.  I  know  you  by  this  token.  Come, 
confess  it,  and  shame  one  of  Milton's  principal  heroes. 
You  like  to  read  your  own  productions  to  others  as 
much  as  you  dislike  to  hear  theirs  1  Come,  don't  deny 
it — I  put  you  upon  your  honor." 

"  Why — really  sir" — answered  I  slowly — and  per- 
ceiving by  my  hesitation  that  there  might  bo  truth  in 
his  surmise,  or  taking  that  proposition  for  granted,  ha 
changed  his  chuckling  "he,  he,  he,"  into  a  broad  horse 
laugh. 

"  Haw,  haw,  haw,  haw,  haw,  haw,"  vociferated  my 
"eccentric"  guest,  with,  apparently,  the  most  heartfelt 
delight.  And,  despite  my  renewed  indignation  at  his 
putting  me  to  the  test  of  "  honor,"  I  joined  in  the  merry 
peal  with  as  much  zest  as  himself. 

I  felt  the  scene  to  be  past  measure  ridiculous,  and 
even  silly  ;  but  ^o  stop  laughing  was  an  utter  impossi* 
bility.    The  "  eccentric"  commanded  himself  first. 

"  We  nolo  laugh,"  said  he,  suddenly  assuming  a  de- 
mureness  of  phiz,  if  possible,  even  more  provocative  of 
risibility  than  either  his  queer  leer  or  his  excessively 
ludicrous  appearance — "  We  noio  laugh,  sir,  at  our  ow  n 
laughter — not  at  the  cause  which  first  moved  us  thereto. 
There  is  a  moral  lesson  in  it — superlatively  ridiculous, 
but  instructive — haw,  haw,  haw,  haw." 

And  superlatively  ridiculous  it  was  truly.  I  felt 
angry  with  the  fellow,  with  his  intrusion,  wiih  his  con- 
summate impudence,  and  with  the  idea  of  his  making 
me  so  completely  a  fool,  and  w^inding  my  feelings,  as  it 
were,  around  his  finger  at  will ;  above  all,  to  tacitly  ac- 
knowledge a  fellow-feeling  with  such  a  wretch !  But  if 
the  hero  of  Milton^  to  vrhom  he  had  alluded,  had  stood 
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before  me,  I  could  not  have  avoided  laughing.  I  laugh 
yet,  whenever  I  think  of  it,  and  if  I  live  a  hundred 
years,  I  shall  continue  to  do  so.  '  The  whole  matter 
was  indescribably  ludicrous.  I  am  incapable  of  giving 
an  adequate  idea  of  it,  or  any  thing  like  iL 

"  Well,  sir,"  said  I,  at  length,  "you  have  chosen  to 
fix  a  character  upon  me,  whether  correct  or  noL  May 
I  ask  what  were  the  sage  reasons  that  led  you  to  the 
hypothesis,  or  what  the  aHdir,  be  it  as  it  may,  has  to  do 
with  the  interview  with  which  you  have  honored  me?" 

"  Certainly,  sir — that  brings  me  back  to  the  pardon 
I  have  to  beg  of  you.  I  am  to  blame,  perhaps,  but  I 
was  quite  overcome  with  ennui  in  the  coach,  and  being 
perplexingly  subject  to  absence  of  mind — I  perused  your 
packet  of  papers.  In  justice  to  myself,  however,"  he 
continued,  laying  his  hand  on  his  heart,  '*  I  most  posi- 
tively aver  that  I  more  than  suspected  the  contents  to 
be  papers,  or  I  could  not,  possibly,  have  presumed. 
For  all  which,  sir,  1  humbly  beg  pardon,  as  I  said  upon 
my  entrance." 

"  Upon  my  discovering  you,  you  mean,"  returned  I, 
sharply,  my  anger  at  his  outrageous  assurance  again 
preponderating.  "  I  am  not  aware,  sir,  of  the  precise 
moment  of  your  entrance.  As  to  the  packets,  however 
disposed  I  may  be  to  feci  gratified  that  my  papers  re- 
lieved your  "«nnut/'  I  must  be  allowed  to  express  my 
regret  that  you  chose  to  saturate  them  with  rain  water, 
to  say  nothing  of  your  unwelcome  inspection  of  afifairs 
that  did  not  concern  you." 

He  laid  his  finger  on  his  nose,  and  appeared  to  pon- 
der. "Sir,"  said  he,  aAer  a  pause,  and  with  great 
gravity,  **  I  may  say,  teilh  truth,  (for  which  I  entertain 
the  liveliest  regard)  that  under  the  circumstances  (and 
the  roof  of  the  coach)  in  which  I  was  placed,  that  that 
accident  was  unavoidable." 

"  Well,  well,  sir,"  said  I,  peevishly,  "  to  the  object 
of  your  visit,  if  you  please.  I  was  about  retiring  for 
the  night." 

"  Once  more,  sir,  I  beg  pardon.  But  to  be  brief.  My 
object  is,  sir,  to  get  your  opinion  as  to  which  of  the 
periodicals  is  most  suitable  to  the  decent  publication  of 
a  gentleman's  memoirs.  The  first  chapter  of  mine  lies 
on  the  table  there.  Before  you  decide,  I  will  inform 
you  that  I  am  a  little  particular.  Now,  for  instance, 
here  is  a  Gotham,  or  rather  a  Gt)thicA;  weekly."  (He 
put  a  strong  emphasis  on  the  last  syllable  of  the  adjec- 
tive, and  took  up  tlie  paper  of  which  he  spoke,  as  he 
did  so.)  Very  good  print — ^good  paper — long  subscrip- 
tion list — and  alPthat — but  too  ancient,, too  old  fash- 
ioned, too  Gothicik,  too  anti-modern,  by  half." 

"Really,  sir,*'  said  1,  "you astonish  me.  That  paper 
is  allowed  to  be  one  of  the  most  fashionable  in  the 
Union!" 

"  Can't  help  it,  sir.  I  say  its  a  perfect  seventy-sixer. 
There  would  manifestly  bo  an  ^impolitic^  errour"  (he 
gave  the  letter  u  its  full  sound  in  the  syllabic)  "  to  give 
the  publidi:  the  horrourj^and  terrour,  as  well  as  the  ho- 
nour of  beholding  such  graphic^:  memoirs  in  a  paper  so 
unpatrioticJt  as  to  eschew  Webster,  and  yet  so  pcdan- 
tidc  as  to  spell  mirrour  without  a  u.  Then,  sir,  here  is 
a  monthly  from  the  city  of  brotherly  love — a  perfect 
hoax — a  periodical  scrap-book — *  a  thing  of  shreds  and 
patches' — *a  snapper-up  of  unconsidered  trifles,'  that 
exists  upon  extracts  of  all  sorts— aye,  upon  what  the 
proprietors  of  other  works  have  honestly  paid  for.  Sir, ' 


my  original  articles  would  tower  above  such  borrowed 
plumes,  even  as " 

But  here  my  critic  was  interrupted  by  the  clatter  of 
horses,  which  appeared  to  be  furiously  ridden  up  to  the 
front  of  llic  ion.  The  doors  being  locked,  and  the  in- 
mates having  generally  retired,  a  loud  knocking,  and  a 
gruflf  voice  boisterously  demanding  admittance,  instant- 
ly followed.  Suddenly,  my  "  eccentric"  compHnion 
reached  out  his  hand  toward  his  hat,  and,  in  the  act, 
very  awkwardly,  as  I  thought,  knocked  the  candle  over, 
for  which,  however,  he  politely  apologized.  The  next 
moment  I  heard  the  key  of  my  door,  which  I  recollect- 
ed was  on  the  inside,  turn  in  the  lock,  and  presently 
the  voice  of  my  visitor  came  from  the  vicinity  of  a 
back  window. 

"  My  dear  sir,"  said  he,  "  I  rely  on  your  promise  to 
send  the  memoir  to  a  liberal  publisher.  Assure  him  I 
will  certainly  see  his  paper,rand,  if  I  like  his  way  of 
doing  athing  tntoprtn/,  I  will  send  him  the  future  num- 
bers. I  wish  I  had  some  remembrancer  to  leave  with 
you,  but  I  have  not.  It  appears  to  me  the  air  in  this 
room  is  very  close — Phew  I  I'm  almost  smothered." 
Here  the  window  was  gently  raised. 

I  was  puffing  my  best  at  a  nearly  extinct  coal,  in 
order  to  relight  the  candle,  which  I  had  partially  mashed 
under  my  foot  and  picked  up.  "  I  made  you  no  pro- 
mise," said  I,  angrily — "Nor  will  I — (pufif.)  X  believe 
you  are  a  rascal — (puflf) — inlpostor — (pufif)." 

"  Allow  me,  sir,"  replied  he,  with  perfect  coolness, 
"  to  rebuke  you.  I  dislike  «;)t«Ac/ exceedingly.  Your 
last  remark  is  not  only  uncivil  and  full  of  wind,  but 
erroneous  in  point  of  fact,  as  the  M.S.  will  convince 
you.  You  will  regret  your  unkindness,  I  do  assure 
you.     Farewell.    I  am  yours  in  haste." 

I  had  persisted  in  my  endeavors  to  get  a  light,  think- 
ing it  the  safest  course  I  could  pursue.  By  the  time  he 
finished  speaking,  I  had  succeeded.  It  shed  its  dull 
flare  on  the  surrounding  walls,  and  revealed  to  me — 
tliai  I  was  alone. 

What  I  have  to  communicate  in  addition,  is  perhaps 
not  greatly  in  favor  of  my  quondam  visitor.  After 
looking  some  time,  in  vain,  for  the  little  old  fashioned 
silver  candlestick,  I  stuck  the  candle  (or  what  was  left 
of  it)  in  the  neck  of  a  bottle ;  and,  resolving  to  see 
what  could  be  the  matter  out  of  doors,  where  the  noise 
had  very  much  increased,  I  looked  around  for  my  bea- 
ver. The  lump  of  felt,  latterly  worn  by  the  "  eccentric" 
gentleman  (my  sensitive  visitor  ought  to  thank  Coachre 
for  that  word — it  has  saved  him  so  much  "epithet")  was 
the  only  thing  resembling  a  hat  which  was  visible.  He 
had  undoubtedly  made  two  mistakes  in  his  hurry,  in  re- 
gard to  the  missing  articles.  This  circunxstance,  together 
with  the  avocation  of  the  strangers  who  had  just  arrived, 
and  the  inquiries  they  made,  certainly  were  not  calcu- 
lated to  raise  the  estimate  I  had  formed  of  his  character; 
but  then  hi^  great  love  of  truth,  his  absence  of  mind, 
and  his  eiinta,*were  to  be  thrown  into  the  other  scale. 

At  first  I  had  a  mind  to  fling  his  M.S.  into  the  fire, 
as  I  did  the  "remembrancer"  (to'wit,'thc  old  hat)  he 
had  left  me  ;  but  a  sudden  curiosity  to  read  what  such 
a  genius  would  write,  determined  me  otherwise.  I 
must  confess  I  was  amused ;  and  though  upon  the 
whole  I  think  he  did  not  deserve  it,  yet,  by  the  time  I 
had  finished,  I  had  not  only  forgiven  him,  but  bad  set 
down  the  baknce  of  exchange  in  his  far  or. 
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I  now  send  the  M.S.  to  you,  hoping  that  my  choice 
of  a  journal  will  agree  with  his  fastidious  and  hyper- 
critical notions.  You  are  at  liberty,  therefore,  to  pub- 
lish it  with  or  without  this  prefatory  ex  plana  lion.  I 
have  no  doubt,  if  you  should  give  publicity  to  his  me- 
moir, that  he  will  be  as  good  as  his  word,  and  send  you 
otliers ;  for  he  really  did  appear  to  be  very  anxious  to 
get  his  history  before  the  world. 

Yours  with  great  respect, 


GLIMPSES  INTO  THE  BIOGRAPHY 

OP  A  NAMELESS  TRAVBLLEE. 
CHAP.  L 

LuerrjEiin;  particulars  concerning  the  Auto*Biographer — his  as- 
pect, appearance,  dress,  habits,  pecuiiariiiea,  birth,  parent, 
age,  fcc. 

Don't  quarrel  with  the  title,  reader — ^I  say  "  glimpses," 
because,  necessarily,  the  narrative  cannot  be  closely 
connected.  My  love  of  locomotion  is  such,  that  I  never 
stay  in  one  phce  long  enough  to  write  more  than  a 
slitet  full ;  and  having  made  no  minutes  of  the  events 
of  my  life,  it  is  impossible  I  should  recollect  every  thing 
in  its  chronological  order.  Besides  this,  there  are  pas. 
snires  in  my  life  which  must  be  suppressed.  Honor  de- 
mands it — and  they  are  as  sealed  letters,  directed  to 
others,  in  the  hands  of  honest  men ;  in  other  words, 
men  whose  reputatfcn  (or,  perchance,  salaries,)  are 
worth  more  to  them  than  the  chances  of  a  contrary 
course ;  for  example,  the  post-office  clerks.  These  re- 
late to  circumstances  of  an  unpleasant  nature,  immedi- 
atf  ly  concerning  myself  and  divers  persons  whose  names 
I  did  not  take  the  pains  to  inquire ;  not  wishing  to  in- 
trude upon  their  privacy  farther  than  absolute  business 
demanded — persons  whom  I  may  say  I  don*t  know,  who 
don't  know  me,  know  very  little  of  me,  or  know  enough 
of  me.  This  may  seem  a  little  mysterious ;  but  I  am 
stimcwhat  unfortunate  in  my  style.  I  do  not  think 
Blair  very  perspicuous  on  **  perspicuity,"  and  it  is  a 
long  time  since  any  other  rhetorician  has  fallen  in  my 
way.  Besides  this,  I  have  never  written  for  the  press 
before;  and  I  almost  believe  a  gentleman  from  a  hot 
climate  (whose  name  I  am  averse  to  dealing  lightly  with ), 
puts  me  up  to  it  now;  for  this  idea  of  giving  the  world 
some  glimpses  into  an  existence,  by  no  means  wasted 
in  idleness,  has  been  running  in  me  so  long,  and  increas- 
ing so  much,  that  unless  it  oozes  out  somewhere,  a  con- 
gestion  might  be  the  oonscquence.  The  circumstances 
of  my  being  much  given  to  taciturnity,  and  having  very 
few,  if  any,  friends  in  whom  it  would  be  prudent  to  con- 
fide implicitly  in  a  matter  of  so  much  consequence  to 
me,  as  well  as  other  facts  ttK)  troublesome  to  mention, 
comprise  the  reasons  upon  which  I  determined  to  tnke 
this  mode  of  introducing  my  narrative  to  notice.  The 
nvitter  of  your  paying  for  communications,  Mr.  While, 
(ii  may  be  useless  to  say,)  was  far  from  bdmg  the  cause 
of  selection  of  your  paper  as  the  vehicle,  though,  it  ib 
true,  I  have  too  much  respect  for  the  literary  character 
of  my  country  to  encourage  the  periodical  clap-traps  of 
uou-paying  publishers.  But,  sir,  the  elevated  character 
of  your  useful,  instructive,  entertaining,  amusing  and 
widely  circulated  publication — But  this  is  in  bud  lasic  ;* 

*  Vcrjr ;  particularly  as  the  writer  did  not  ksiovv  whai  Juurnal 
tua  Memvirs  would  appear  In.— ii!di{wr. 


suffice  it  to  say,  I  shall  want  money  bad  enough  before 
1  call  on  you. 

Knowing  the  interest  in  all  that  concerns  even  the 
very  appearance  of  an  author,  ever  fell  by  readers  who 
properly  appreciate  a  man's  productions,  and  having  a 
singular  antipathy  almost  co-existent  with  myself,  to  the 
prefixture  of  a  beggarly  wood-cut  portrait  at  the  head 
of  my  memoirs  (posthumous  by  half  an  hour),  I  shall, 
merely,  by  way  of  appeasing  such  insatiable  curiosity, 
give  a  description  of  my  present  appearance ;  but  in 
doing  even  this,  I  confess  I  have  to  struggle  with  a  mo- 
desty,  which,  if  it  be  not  inherent,  is  of  such  long  stand- 
ing with  me,  that  despite  my  efforts  to  combat  the  con- 
viction, I  strongly  doubt  the  propriety  of  the  measure, 
even  were  I  certain  I  should  change  my  dress  the  next 
minute. 

I  am  not  excessively  tall,  nor  exceedingly  short,  but 
of  remarkably  fair  proportions.  My  exact  heigftt  I 
never  precisely  ascertained,  and  unfortunately  I  have 
no  measure  with  me  at  present  It  is  true  that  an  un- 
mannerly fellow,  under  extremely  disagreeable  circum- 
stances, once  attempted  to  take  my  size  with  some  cor- 
rectness, and  moreover,  to  set  it  down  in  some  sort  of  a 
memorandum  book  he  had  with  him,  but  being  unin- 
formed that  the  gratification  of  his  impertinent  but  sin- 
gular curiosity  could  be  of  use,  and  not  knowing  of  any 
natural  right  a  man  has  to  take  the  dimensions  of  his 
fellow  man,  I  persuaded  my  conscience  (it  is  true,  with 
some  difficulty),  that  there  could  be  no  harm  in  slightly 
deceiving  him,  at  least  until  I  could  consult  Palcy,  or, 
from  other  sources,  be  convinced  of  the  propriety  of  his 
conduct.  But  whether  I  threw  him  in  a  few  inches,  or 
exacted  them,  I  have  really  quite  forgotten.  Probably 
it  was  the  former :  I  am  naturally  of  a  liberal  disposi- 
tion, and  I  recollect  I  was  swelling  with  indignation  at 
the  time.  On  this  point,  however,  it  is  utterly  impossi- 
ble to  speak  with  that  certainty  which  it  is  my  wish 
may  characterize  every  thing  I  give  out  for  a  fact. 

I  have  a  fine  forehead  (i.  e.  according  to  my  taste  in 
foreheads),  rather  a  i)cnetraling  eye,  which  is  npt  to 
glance  from  side  to  side  with  great  quickness,  but  of 
very  benignant  expression ;  and  a  nose  which  (jf  the 
piece  of  looking-glass  before  me  is  not  deceitful)  is 
slightly  curved  ;  but  whether  inward  or  outward,  I  pro- 
test it  might  be  dangerous  to  say  if  this  shabby  mirror 
is  to  be  the  sole  means  of  ascertaining.  Of  my  com- 
plexion, I  can  speak,  without  consulting  it,  with  great 
precision.  It  varies  from  pale  white  to  ultra  florid,  and 
is  very  much  regulated  by  my  mind.  I  suppose,  there- 
fore, my  countenance  may,  with  truth,  be  said  to  be  ex- 
pressive. But  as  I  am  not,  as  the  reader  has  perhaps 
discovered,  at  all  comparable  to  Lavater  as  a  physio^ 
nomist,  I  may  as  well  leave  tlus  perplexing  subject,  and 
pass  to  my  dress. 

I  hate  a  new  coat.  It  is  singular,  but  I  scarcely  ever 
had  one  on  but  I  felt  uneasy  in  iL  The  ^'breokitig  in" 
of  a  new  coat,  or  a  new  pair  of  boots  (seemingly,  as  it 
were,  not  made  for  you),  is  a  thing  I  detest.  Yet  if  one 
would  be  decent,  one  must  occasionally  submit  to  it,  un- 
Iciis  one  would  wear  second-hand  clothes.  Be  that  as  it 
may,  the  coat  I  wear  at  present  is  of  genteel  black. 
Through  all  vicissitudes,  a  spice  of  gentility  has  clung 
to  ine  "like  grim  death  to  a^-^&c  (to  finish  this  quota- 
lion  would  be  rather  Kenibleish) — I  say  the  coal  I  have 
I  on  is  of  gculccl  black,  and  as  threadbare  as  :in  author's. 
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I  like  it  the  better  for  this,  because  it  seems  to  inspire 
me  to  write.  The  cut  of  it  is  ontigite— low  collar  of 
diiiiinished  vclveti  and  very  long  skirts.  It  is,  more- 
over, susceptible  of  what  your  stiff  modern  coats  are 
noi;  it  buttons  up  (figuratively  speaking)  to  my  teeth, 
a  id  p  esses  the  military  stock  I  wear  (chosen  for  me  by 
one  Uobson,)  so  close  about  my  neck,  as  nearly  to  suf- 
fucaie  mc.  Uut  this  keeps  ihe  cold  from  my  jaws,  which 
are  subject  to  swelling.  My  vest,  like  my  shirt-collar — 
but  as  these  are  not  seeUj  and  therefore  properly  consti- 
tute no  part  of  my  appearance^  it  is  useless  to  append  a 
loni>;  tale  thereto.  1  dislike  superfluities,  and  would 
willingly  rid  any  person  of  them. 

My  pantaloons  might  be  termed  "tights" — that  is, 
they  sit  snugly  to  the  person — and  are,  like  my  coat,  of 
author-like  black.  Whose  measure  the  incarnate  tailor 
("infernal"  is  a  despicably  common-place  epithet  when 
applied  to  a  tailor,  besides  the  profanity  of  it) — Whose 
measure  he  cut  them  after,  I  say,  I  know  not;  but  that 
it  was  not  mine,  I  think  I  would  be  willing  to  be  qua- 
lified. However,  as  mistakes  are  not  crimes,  and  as  I 
have  no  earthly  doubt  that  in  this  case  the  teiU  to  injure 
mc  was  wanting,  I  suppose  the  law  would  clear  poor 
Snip  in  a  criminal  prosecution.  In  a  civil  suit,  there 
would  be  more  diiHculiy ;  or,  to  speak  more  profession- 
ally, a  ditHculty  might  be  raised,  particularly  if  the  title 
were  to  be  tried.  That  is  somewhat  obscure,  as,  if  it 
please  the  court,  I  will  convince  your  worships.  The 
case  stands  thus :  In  regard  to  the  said  pantaloons,  I 
held  myself  to  be  tenant  in  apeeial  tatl^  until  they  were 
rented  by  some  "  envious  Casca,"  which  was  done  with- 
out any  letting  by  me.  This  convinced  me  that  my  first 
hypothesis  was  erroneous  ;  for  it  appeared  that  the  tail 
was  genera/  and  not  special,  or  that  I  was  only  tenant 
in  common  with  the  other  sons  of  A.  (Adam)  since  the 
late  connection  :  however,  between  the  said  pantaloons 
and  the  aforesaid  coat,  the  JUnOf  as  your  worships  may 
perceive,  is  aided,  if  not  cured,  by  the  coverture.  Ob- 
serve herein  two  things — the  curtesy  o(  the  coat,  und  the 
docking  of  the  entail. 

But  a  truce  to  this  law  lingo.  I  am  almost  sorry  I 
ever  picked  it  up.  Indeed,  in  half  the  profession,  it 
only  teaches  a  vile  habit  of  punning.  The  effect  upon 
mere  dabblers  is  awful.  Every  one  knows  punning  is 
the  meanest  kind  of  wit.  But  appropos  of  the  panta- 
loons— they  are  not  without  their  merits.  They  show 
off  my  pro[iortions  (which  I  observed  were  fair,)  with 
the  plain,  honest^exactitude  of  the  garments  of  "a  by- 
gone, a  less  fastidious,  and  a  better  age."  They,  how- 
ever,  have  their  faults.  They,  as  well  as  the  sleeves  of 
my  coat,  as  a  lamented  friend,  lately  deceased,  {eit?iliter 
Tlllfrtuus,  as  the  accursed  lawyers  have  it),  used  dryly  to 
observe*,." make  up  in  shortness  what  they  want  in 
■width."  Nevertheless,  as  my  feet  do  not  appear  over- 
grown in  the  boots  I  have  at  present  the  pleasure  of  oc- 
cupying, and  my  hands  are  rather  remarkable  (though 
I  say  it)  for.  beauty,  for  tlieir  perfect  symmetry,  their 
feminine  softness,  and  Very  long,  gracefully  tapered  fin- 
gers, excessive  contrast  is  thereby  avoided,  and  I  pass 
in  a  crowd  (which  of  all  things  I  desire,  the  distinction 
of  my  ancestry  being  glory  enough  for  me,)  without 
particular  observation. 

If  there  is  any  thing  I  titterly  abominate,  it  is  maw- 
kishness ;  wherefore  I^ave  given  the  above  description 
with  exact  and  equal  truth:  those  things  which,  in  the 


eyes  of  some,  would  militate  against  me,  as  well  as  those 
which,  in  the  estimation  of  all,  must  necessarily  tend  to 
quite  a  contrary  result.  I  have  thus,  I  trust,  steered  a 
straight  course  between  overweening  vanity  and  false 
shame.  I  really  am  proud  of  my  proportions — parti- 
cularly my  hand ;  but  it  must  be  confessed,  I  am  a  little 
old-fashioned  in  my  dress.  To  the  latter  fact  it  should 
be  added,  in  justice  to  the  world,  that  there  are  plenty 
of  garments  of  more  modern  cut  perfectly  accessible  to 
me ;  and  by  the  way,  I  really  must  take  the  first  oppor- 
tunity of  getting  a  new  hat.  This  one  is  unpleasantly 
diminutive,  and  has  a  dent  in  it  which  all  the  newspa- 
pers I  can  crowd  into  it  will  not  straighten.  Jt  is  abso- 
lutely too  bad  in  me  to  be  so  utterly  careless  of  my  ap- 
pearance, merely  because  I  have  resolved  to  author  ii  a 
little.  It  amounts  to  a  practical  sarcasm  on  the  poor-devil 
profession,  which  I  certainly  did  not  seriously  intend. 

I  am  of  a  gn^ut  family,  and  the  blood  which  flows  in 
my  veins  came  to  me  through  many  distinguished  an- 
cestors. The  reader  will  take  these  terms  as  embracing 
rather  more  than  the  usual  acceptation  of  them.  To 
explain — The  word  "  great,"  as  I  understand  it,  includes 
comprehensiveness;  and  by  "distinguished,"  I  mean 
that,  in  addition  to  the  usual  meaning  of  the  word,  my 
ancestors  were  easily  distinguished  from  each  other,  as 
well  as  from  the  rest  of  the  world.  I  am,  as  it  were,  a 
cosmopolite  by  birth.  To  illustrate — My  grandfather 
on  the  side  of  the  father  was  an  Irishman.  Ditto  on 
the  side  of  the  mother,  a  Frenchman.  The  two  immi- 
grated into  this  country  about  the  same  time ;  the  Irish- 
man straggling  into  aGerman  settlement,  and  the  French- 
man into  a  Scotch,  and  severally  marrying  German  and 
Scotch  wives.  Well,  aflcr  this,  my  French  grandfather, 
for  some  reason  which  does  not  appear  in  the  family  re- 
cord— though,  for  aught  I  know,  it  may  be  in  some  of  the 
public  ones  (the  family  being,  as  I  said,  distinguished) — 
went  to  England  where  my  honored  mother  had  the  fe- 
licity to  be  born.  Grandfather  Irish  remained  here; 
the  result  of  which  was — my  father.  By  the  time  tlie 
latter  personage  had  grown  up,  an  American,  grandfa- 
ther French,  with  his  Scotch  wife  and  English  daughter, 
returned  to  the  land  of  his  first  adoption.  Next  came 
the— the  (there  is  a  hole  in  the  ballet  here) — the — court- 
ship of  my  honored  parents.  This  is  very  painful ;  no- 
thing but  my  constitutional  love  of  truth  urges  me  on. 
Blessed  be  their  memories — for  their  union  (if  union  it 
might  be  called)  was  not. 

Was  that  a  tear  ?  Pshaw !  the  coloring  of  this  old 
rag  of  a  Madrass  handkerchief  did  but  make  my  eye 
water./  How  my  temples  throb!  -I  press  my  hand 
upon  them — and  I  feel — Feel  did  I  say?  Ah,  yes — 
and  that  brings  roe  back  to  myself  and  my  narratiye. 
I  feel  under  these  long,  slender  fingers,  this  "  bump  of 
acquisitiveness,"  as  the  phrenologists  call  it,  which  was 
occasioned  in  my  infancy,  by  the  breaking  of  a  broom- 
stick across  p^y  "dear  little  scalp,"  as  Miss  English 
called  it.  Peace  to  thy  ashes,  dearest  mother!  Let  not 
thy  spirit  be  troubled !  I  freely  forgive  thee — ^for  I  am 
satisfied,  and  ever  have  been,  that  the  blow  was  aimed 
at  father,  not  at  me. 

Let  no  ultra-republican  affirm  that  there  is  nothing 
in  ancestry — nothing  in  blood — or,  "I  fling  foul  dishonor 
on  the  star-spangled  banner"  (in  Irish).  1  know  there 
is:  there  are  times  when  the  Irish,  the  French,  the 
Scotch,  the  German,  or  the  English,  possess  my  soul 
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folly;  insomacb  that  I  speak  Jhneriean  with  the  brogue 
of  one  or  the  other  of  them  in  spite  of  my  teeth.  Nay, 
erexi  the  fearful  experiment  of  cuffing  and  kicking  the 
propensity  out  of  me,  in  the  most  ungentccl  manner 
imaginable  (I  reason  a  poiterwri),  has  been  tried  in  vain. 
The  deluded  wretches  who  did  it,  did  but  cuff  and  kick 
Faie — not  me ;  for  until  the  spell  of  the  departed  spirit 
had  ceased,  not  even  a  groan  did  I  utter  in  my  native 
tongue.  If  ii  he  not  so,  why  is  it  thai  I  am  thus  forced 
to  be  "  CTery  thing  by  turns  and  nothing  long  ?*•  Why 
isittliatl  never  could  be  beaten  into  a  knowledge  of 
Latin  and  Greek  at  school,  whereas  the  said  brogues 
are  as  natural  to  me  as  life  itself  7  The  force  of  circum- 
stances, you  say  7  Pooh!  Force  of  fiddlesticks.  That's 
an  exploded  doctrine.  It  was  forgotten  at  the  same 
time  with  Mr.  Owen,  only  to  be  revived  by  his  posthu- 
mous works.  "  The  evil  that  men  do  lives  after  them." 
Strange,  that  a  man  must  die  before  he  can  be  fairly 
celebrated !  Yet  so  it  is,  and  no  man  feels  its  truth 
more  than  myself. 

Adieu — I  will  write  another  number  from  some  other 
pisce.  A  secret  voice  seems  to  tell  me  I  have  been  here 
long  enough.  What  a  strange  piece  of  work  is  man ! 
Whence  comes  these  undefined  and  undefinable  im- 
pulses, softly  stealing  upon  the  soul,  which,  why  we 
know  not,  we  dare  not  disobey  7  Ah,  Destiny,  Destiny, 
bow  sure  are  thy  very  uncertainties !  Gracious  Hea- 
ven !  How  have  I  gazed  at  midnight  on  the  eternal 
stars— But  I  am  running  into  the  philosophy  of  ro- 
-"BHfoomztng,"!  think  they  call  iL    Adieu. 


THE  LEARNED  LANGUAGES. 

NO.  II. 
A  Replj  to  a  Writer  In  the  Messenger  for  October. 
Mb.  T.  W.  White  : 

Sir,— On  this  long-mooted  point,  there  are  three  dif- 
ferent parties,  whose  opinions  are  greatly  at  variance. 
The  first  maintains  the  idea  that  this  study  is  essential, 
not  only  to  cultivate  the  understanding,  refine  the  taste, 
expand  and  liberalize  the  heart,  and  impress  the  mind 
widi  a  bold  and  daring  spirit  of  liberty,  but,  mirabile  dictu, 
to  the  perfect  understanding  of  the  vernactilar  tongue  ! 

The  theory  of  the  second  is,  that  although  this  study 
is  not  only  ornamental  and  useful,  but  absolutely  neces- 
nry,  to  those  young  men  who  are  intended  for  the 
learned  professions ;  and  further,  that  it  ought  to  form 
part  of  the  education  of  those  whose  fortunes  afibrd  a 
nuioaal  prospect  of  being  secured  from  a  dependance 
on  trade  or  business  for  a  support ;  yet  that  to  those 
likely  to  be  dependent  on  either,  and  who  have  no 
chance  of  a  collegiate  education,  it  is  a  miserable  waste 
of  time  to  attempt  to  learn  both,  or,  indeed,  either  of 
those  languages,  on  the  scale,  and  at  the  expense  of 
time  and  labor  that  are  bestowed  on  them  in  grammar 
■chools — that  is  to  say,  an  application  of  three  or  four 
years,  committing  long  Latin  passages  to  memory,  and 
writing  themes. 

The  third  party  is  opposed  to  the  study  altogether ; 
principally  on  account  of  the  demoralizing  tendency  of 
the  libidinous  and  profligate  career  of  the  various  per- 
wnigcs  of  the  heathen  mythology,  from  the  imperial 
Jopiter,  to  the  filthy  Priapus. 

To  the  first  class  belongs  your  correspondent. 


Of  the  second,  to  which  I  profess  to  belong,  the  great 
leaders  are  the  Editors  of  the  Edinburgh  Review. 

And,  unless  my  memory  deceive  me,  Dr.  Rush  was 
a  conspicuous  leader  of  the  third. 

The  first  and  third  are  antipodes  to  each  other — and  I 
trust  that  in  this  case,  as,  indeed,  in  almost  every  other, 
the  old  motto,  **ln  medio  tutissimus  ibis^**  will  be  found 
to  be  the  dictate  of  reason  and  common  sense.  Ultra- 
ism  is  rarely  correct. 

Before  I  enter  on  the  discussion  of  the  subject  gene- 
rally, I  must  enter  my  protest  against  the  assumption  of 
your  correspondent,  that  the  party  to  which  I  am  at- 
tached, is  altogether  hostile  to  the  study  of  the  learned 
languages.  This  is  a  grievous  error.  We  only  war 
against  the  deplorable  waste  of  the  time  of  those  who 
spend  invaluable  years  in  studies  which,  in  after  life,  are 
of  no  use  to  them  whatever,  and  which  prevent  the  ac- 
quisition of  know  ledge  of  practical  and  every  day  utility. 

It  would  throw  great  light  on  this  subject,  had  we 
any  means  of  ascertaining — but  there  are  none — how 
many  scholars  are  in  the  grammar  schools  in  the  United 
States.  I  will  assume  three  hundred  and  fifty  thou- 
sand. Whether  this  number  be  too  few  or  too  many, 
does  not  materially  affect  the  discussion.  By  a  state- 
ment in  the  American  Almanack  for  1836,  it  appears 
that  there  are  in  the  Union  nearly  seventy  colleges, 
which  contain  about  five  or  six  thousand  students. 
Hence  it  appears,  if  my  assumption  as  to  the  number 
of  lads  in  grammar  schools  be  correct,  that  there  are 
above  three  hundred  and  forty  thousand  of  the  youth 
of  the  country  who  irrecoverably  spend  three  or  four 
years  of  their  precious  time  in  studies,  in  which,  after 
all  their  labor,  they  are  miserably  imperfect,  and  which, 
even  if  they  weiii  perfect  in  them,  would  be  of  use  to 
few  of  them — and  to  all  would  inevitably  consume  time 
which  might  be  incomparably  better  employed  in  the 
attainment  of  practical  sciences. 

The  great  and  radical  error  of  the  prevailing  system, 
on  which  I  descanted  in  my  former  number  is,  that 
those  languages  are  studied  as  if  they  were  to  be  fami- 
liarly wiitten  or  spoken;  whereas,  there  is  not  one  in  a 
thousand  of  those  who  study  them  that  ever  has  occa- 
sion to  do  either.  The  capacity  of  reading  them  is  all 
that  is  required. 

We  will  suppose  that  youth  enter  the  grammar 
schools  at  seven,  and  go  to  trades  or  business  at  four- 
teen, fifteen,  or  sixteen,  continuing  in  school  seven, 
eight,  or  nine  years.  It  is  presumable  that,  previous  to 
their  entrance,  they  have  learned  to  read  and  write, 
and  have  acquired  a  tolerable  proficiency  in  arithmetic, 
perhaps  a  liitle  geography  and  history;  but  it  must  be 
a  slender  stock.  Let  us  then  see  how  they  generally 
employ  the  invaluable  years  spent  at  the  grammar 
schools,  according  to  tlie  most  approved  method  of  the 
present  day. 

One  of  the  principal  objects  of  their  attention  at 
these  schools,  is  the  study  of  the  learned  languages,  to  . 
which  three,  and  sometimes  four  vexatioifs  years  are 
devoted;  besides  these,  they  have  to  acquire  history, 
geography,  chronology,  mathematics,  portions  of  natu- 
ral philosophy,  the  rudiments  of  chemistry,  &c  &c 
Of  the  time  devoted  to  the  languages,  a  year  at  least, 
often  a  year  and  a  half,  and  Sometimes  two  years,  are 
monopolized  by  the  study  of  the  Latin  Grammar — 
and  as  much  more  in  writing  themes,  and  committing 
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portions  of  the  poets  to  memory— employments  to  the 
last  degree  irksome,  and  even  disgusting  to  the  buoyant 
spirit  of  those  on  whom  the  tasks  are  inflicted. 

It  must  be  obvious  that  the  time  thus  employed  on 
acquisitions  which  must  at  best  be  superficial,  and 
wholly  unlikely  to  be  useful  in  after  life  to  men  of  busi- 
ness and  tradesmen,  makes  a  fearful  inroad  on  the  time 
to  be  devoted  to  acquire  the  sciences  enumerated,  most 
of  which  are  of  every  day  use  in  society.  I  put  the 
question  to  the  sober,  good  sense  of  an  enlightened  na- 
tion, whether  the  knowledge  of  words,  which  is  nearly 
all  that  is  acquired  by  thai  degree  of  Latin  and  Greek 
attained  in  a  common  grammar  sckool,  can  compensate  for 
the  loss  of  the  extended  knowledge  of  science  that 
might  and  would  be  acquired  in  the  time  devoted  to 
those  languages,  when  studied  there.  For  one  case  in 
which  the  latter  would  be  either  useful  or  ornamental 
in  the  progress  through  society,  there  are  twenty  in 
which  the  others  would  be  both  useful  and  ornamental 

I  now  sum  up  the  objections  to  the  prevailing  system 
in  few  words — and  let  it  never  be  forgotten,  that  these 
objections  opply  to  those  only  who  are  destined  to  seek 
a  support  in  trades  or  business.  I  repeat  this  declara- 
tion, in  order  to  guard  against  the  error  to  which  I 
have  referred,  whereby  those  who  wish  for  a  change 
are  charged  with  hostility  to  the  study  of  the  languages 
altogether. 

1.  The  knowledge  of  the  Latin  and  Greek  tongues,  ac- 
quired at  grammar  schools,  by  those  who  do  not  receive 
a  collegiate  education  is,  to  the  last  degree,  superficial. 

2.  Even  if  otherwise,  it  would  not  be  of  as  much  use 
to  farmers,  mechanics,  or  manufacturers,  &c  as  a  tho- 
rough knowledge  of  any  one  of  the  practical  sciences. 

3.  The  time  spent  at  grammar  schools,  is  far  too 
limited  to  acquire  those  languages,  and  the  great  variety 
of  practical  sciences,  not  merely  useful,  but  many  of  them 
indispensably  necessary  in  the  progress  tlirough  life. 

I  now,  with  all  due  respect,  venture  to  offer  a  course 
of  grammar  school  education,  not  liable  to  the  objec- 
tions which  lie  against  the  asual  one — a  course  which 
unites  the  ntUe  with  the  dulci — a  course  by  which  intel- 
ligent lads  may  acquire  enough  of  Latin  to  be  able,  at 
all  times,  to  read  Latin  authors  with  tolerable  facility — 
a  course,  in  a  word,  which  may  be  universally  pursued 
with  all  the  scholars  in  grammar  scliools  who  display 
a  respectable  degree  of  capacity,  and  thus,  instead  of 
excluding  the  Latin  altogaher,  the  knowledge  of  it 
may  be  rendered  incomparably  more  extensive  than  it 
is  by  the  present  mode. 

Let  a  lad,  on  his  entrance,  commence  at  once  the 
study  of  Clarke's  .£sop,  in  Latin  and  English,  of 
which  I  am  persuaded  he  can  go  through,  after  a  week, 
one  fabio  easily  per  day,  first  rendering  the  Latin  into 
English,  and  then  the  latter  into  the  former.  The  al- 
ternation of  the  Roman  and  Italic  characters  affords  a 
great  facility  in  this  study.  To  iEsop  let  Cofdery, 
Erasmus,  Eutropius,  and  Justin  succeed.  A  year,  or 
a  year  and  a  half  thus  employed,  will  furnish  hira  with 
a  stock  of  words  larger  than,  or  at  least  as  large  as, 
that  acquired  in  the  common  mode.  Thus  those  years 
at  present  devoted  to  the  painful  study  of  grammar, 
and  writing  Latin  themes,  will  be  employed  in  the 
pleasant  study  of  book^  level  to  the  capacity  of  the 
young,  and  containing  useful  instructionand  information. 

Simultaneously  with  this,  let  him  gradually  commit 


to  memory  the  declensions  of  nouns  and  conjugations 
of  regular  verbs.  A  week  with  a  lad  of  tolerable  ca- 
pacity, would  suffice  for  each  of  the  first,  and  two  for 
each  of  the  latter. 

Of  the  practicability  of  this  scheme,  all  doubts  are 
set  aside  by  the  conclusive  fact,  to  whidi  I  referred  in 
my  former  Number,  recorded  by  the  unimpeachable 
authority  of  John  Locke,  of  a  child  taught  the  Latin 
language,  in  this  mode,  by  his  mother.  One  strong 
fact,  thus  authenticated,  would  outweigh  a  folio  volume 
of  opposing  declamation.  I  beg  some  parents,  who 
set  a  proper  value  on  the  time  of  their  diildren,  to  try 
the  experiment  for  a  month,  and  let  the  system  stand 
or  fall  by  its  success  or  failure. 

The  Latin  being  the  parent  of  the  languages  of  the 
south  of  Europe,  after  the  course  of  that  language  is 
completed,  a  year  or  two  devoted  indnstriously  to  the 
French,  and  the  same  to  the  Spanish,*  would  insure  a 
competent  knowledge  of  those  languages  for  common 
purposes. 

History  and  Geography  might  advantageously  go 
on  moderately,  part  jm»«ic,  with  the  study  of  these  tliree 
languages. 

This  would  bring  the  student  to  his  eleventh  or 
twelfth  year,  when  his  faculties  would  be  considerably 
matured,  and  fitted  for  the  abstruse  studies  of  the  ma- 
thematics, natural  philosophy,  &c.  &c. 

It  may  be  thought  that  tliis  plan  militates  with  the 
objections  made  to  the  study  of  the  learned  languages 
in  my  last.  By  no  means.  The  objections  were  to 
the  irreparable  waste  of  time  in  the  common  mode  of 
teaching  them. 

Those  lads  intended  for  college,  would  find  it  neces- 
sary to  devote  two  years,  towards  the  close  of  their 
career,  in  grammar  schools,  to  improve  in  the  Latin, 
and  to  acquire  a  sufficient  knowledge  of  the  Greek  lo 
satisfy  the  collegiate  requisitions.  The  plan  proposed 
for  adoption,  at  the  commencement  of  their  career,  with 
respect  to  the  Latin,  would  greatly  facilitate  their  pro- 
gress at  its  close. 

It  forms  no  part  of  my  views  to  propose  any  plan  for 
the  study  of  the  sciences,  after  the  languages  are  ac- 
quired. That  must  be  left  to  the  discretion  of  the 
preceptor. 

I  may  resume  the  subject,  and  discuss  the  arguments 
of  your  correspondent,  which  I  have  purposely  for- 
borne to  touch  on  at  present.  m.  caret. 

Philadelpfria,  Dec.  29(A,  1836. 

P.  S.  The  Newbern  Spectator  thus  conclusively  rca^ 
sons  on  the  essay  of  your  correspondent : 

**  We  notice  in  the  Southern  Literary  Messenger  an 
essay  on  the  Learned  Languages,  by  one  of  the  Profes- 
sors, at  Chapel  Hill,  which  will  well  repay  a  perusal,  on 
account  of  the  scholastic  ingenuity  and  the  beauty  of  its 
style.  The  essay  is  in  reply  to  some  remarks  from  the 
pen  of  Mr.  Carey,  which  we  published  a  month  or  two 
ago ;  and  we  will  say  for  the  author,  that  he  has  done  ail 
that  can  be  done  to  invalidate  Mr.  Carey's  objections' to 
the  dead  language  mania  which  pervades  our  country. 
Notwithstanding  this,  we  must  candidly  say  that  he 
has  failed  to  convince  us  that  Mr.  Carey's  opinions  are 
incorrect.  One  great,  indeed  the  greatest  objection  to 
the  general  study  of  Latin  and  Greek  is,  that  not  one 

*  The  idea  of  studying  the  French  and  Spanish,  at  tliis  early 
period,  ta  borrowed  frsm  an  excellent  plan  of  education  submit- 
ted to  the  Girard  College,  by  David  M^CIure,  Esq.,  which  ia 
worthy  of  universal  adoption. 
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out  of  ten  who  9tu<}y  those  languages  at  our  schools 
and  cotl^es,  acquires  even  a  tolerable  knowledge  of 
them;  and  five  out  of  those  ten  are,  in  a  year  or  two 
afier  they  leave  college,  almost  as  ignorant  of  even  the 
rodiments  of  those  languages,  as  if  they  had  never 
seen  a  book  containing  them.  This  would  deter  a  wise 
parent  from  wasting  six  or  eight  year*s  of  his  son's 
eariy  life  in  so  fruitless  an  attempt,  unless  he  has  indu- 
biiable  evidence  of  that  son's  ability  and  disposition 
to  study.  This  assertion  of  deficiency,  discouraging 
as  it  may  aypear,  is  by  no  means  exaggerated.  Ind^d 
we  have  seen  professors  of  these  languages,  men  who 
lired  by  teaching  them,  stumble  and  blundle  over  the 
commonest  sentences  of  Latin  and  Greek,  like  a  boy 
ovtr  his  first  school  exercise.  We  have  not  only  seen 
su'rh,  but  we  can  produce  them,  together  with  graduates 
by  the  df»2«*n  who  do  not  even  pretend  to  be  conversant 
viih  the  dttad  languages.  Mtdhew  Carey  is  right,  there 
is  no  question  of  it ;  and  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  the  time 
5fjcni  on  Latiu  and  Greek  by  the  boys  in  this  country, 
iiui^ht  be  more,  much  more,  profitably  employed." 


ARTHUR  GORDON  PYM. 

NO  I. 
My  name  is  Arthur  Gordon  Pym.    My  fatlier  was 
a  respectable  trader  in  sea-stores  at  Nantucket,  where 
I  was  born.  My  maternal  grand&ther  was  an  attorney 
in  sood  practice.    He  was  fortunate  in  every  thing,  and 
had  speculated  very  successfully  in  stocks  of  the  Ed- 
girton  New-Bank,  as  it  was  formerly  called.  By  these 
and  other  means,  he  had  managed  to  lay  by  a  tolerable 
sum  of  money.  ■  He  was  more  attached  to  myself,  I 
believe,  than  to  any  other  person  in  the  world,  and  I 
expected  to  inherit  the  most  of  his  property  at  his 
death.    He  sent  me,  at  six  years  of  age,  to  the  %^oo\ 
of  old  Mr.  Ricketts,  a  gentleman  with  only  one  arm, 
sod  of  eccentric  manners — ^he  is  well  known  to  almost 
every  person  who  has  visited  New  Bedford.    I  staid 
ai  bis  school  until  I  was  fourteen,  when  1  left  him 
fix-  Mr.  E.  Ronald's  Academy  on  the  hill.    Here  I  be- 
came intimate  with  the  son  of  Mr.  Barnard,  a  sea-cap- 
tain, who  generally  saiiled  in  the  employ  of  Lloyd  and 
Vredeabnrgh — Mr.  Baniard  is  also  very  well  known 
in  New  Bedford,  and  has  many  relations,  I  am  certain, 
in  Edgarton.    His  son  was  named  Augustus,  and  he 
was  nearly  two  years  older  than  myself.    He  had  been 
on  a  whaling  voyage  with  his  father  in  the  John  Do- 
naldson, and  was  always  talking  to  me  of  his  ad  ven- 
eres in  the  South  Pacific  Ocean.    I  used  frequently  to 
go  home  with  him  and  remain  all  day,  and  sometimes 
all  nigfaL    We  occupied  the  same  bed,  and  he  would 
be  sure  to  keep  me  awake  until  almost  light,  telling  me 
stories  of  the  natives  of  the  island  of  Tinian,and  other 
places  he  had  visited  in  his  travels.    At  last  I  could  not 
hrip  being  interested  in  what  he  said,  and  by  degrees  I 
fell  tlie  greatest  desire  to  go  to  sea.    I  owned  a  sail- 
boat called  the  Ariel,  and  worth  about  seventy-five  dol- 
lars.  She  had  a  half- deck  or  cuddy,  and  was  rigged 
sloop-fashion — I  forget  her  tonnage,  but  she  would  hold 
ten  persons  without  much  crowding.    In  this  boat  we 
vere  in  the  habit  of  going  on  some  of  the  maddest 
freaks  in  the  world :  and,  when  I  now  think  of  them,  it 
appears  to  me  a  thousand  wonders  that  I  am  alive  to-day. 
One  night  there  was  a  party  at  Mr.  Barnard's,  and 
both  Augustus  and  myself  were  not  a  little  intoxi- 
cated towards  the  close  of  it.    As  usual,  in  such  cases, 
i  took  part  of  his  bed  in  preference  to  going  home.  He 


went  to  sleep,  as  I  thought,  very  quietly,  (it  being  near 
one  when  the  party  broke  up,)  and  iviihout  suying  a 
word  on  his  favorite  topic.  It  might  have  been  half  on 
hour  from  the  time  of  our  getting  in  bed,  and  I  was 
just  about  falling  into  a  doze,  when  he  suddenly  started 
up,  and  swore  with  a  terrible  oath  that  he  would  not 
go  to  sleep  for  any  Arthur  Pym  in  Christendom,  when 
there  was  so  glorious  a  breeze  from  the  south-west. '  I 
never  was  so  astonished  in  my  life,  not  knowing  what 
he  intended,  and  thinking  that  the  wines  and  liquors 
he  had  drunk  had  set  him  entirely  beside  himself.  He 
proceeded  to  talk  very  cooly,  however;  saying  he  knew 
that  I  supposed  him  intoxicated,  but  that  he  was  never 
more  sober  in  his  life.  He  was  only  tired,  he  added, 
of  lying  in  bed  on  such  a  fine  night  like  a  dog,  and  was 
determined  to  get  up  and  dress,  and  go  out  op  a  frolic 
with  the  boaL  I  can  hardly  tell  what  possessed  me, 
but  the  words  were  no  sooner  out  of  his  mouth  than  I 
felt  a  thrill  of  the  greatest  excitement  antf  pleasure, 
and  thought  his  mad  idea  one  of  the  most  delightful 
and  most  reasonable  things  in  the  world.  It  was  blow- 
ing almost  a  gale,  and  the  weather  was  very  cold— it 
being  late  in  October.  I  sprang  out  of  bed,  neverthe- 
less, in  a  kind  of  ecstacy,  and  told  him  I  was  quite  as 
brave  as  himself,  and  quite  as  tired  as  he  was  of  lying 
in  bed  like  a  dog,  and  quite  as  ready  for  any  fun  or 
frolic  as  any  Augustus  Barnard  in  Nantucket. 

We  lost  no  time  in  getting  on  our  clothes  ond  hurry- 
ing down  to  the  boat  She  was  lying  at  the  old  decay- 
ed wharf  by  the  lumber  yard  of  Pankey  &  Co.  and 
almost  thumping  her  sides  out  against  the  rough  logs. 
Augustus  got  into  her  and  bailed  her,  for  she  was  nearly 
half  full  of  water.  This  being  done,  we  hoisted  jib 
and  mainsail,  kept  full,  and  started  boldly  out  to  sea. 

The  ^nd,  as  I  before  said,  blew  freshly  from  the 
south- westk  The  night  was  very  clear  and  cold.  Au- 
gustus had  taken  the  helm,  and  I  stationed  myself  by 
the  mast,  on  the  deck  of  the  cuddy.  We  flew  along  at 
a  great  rate — neither  of  us  having  said  a  word  since 
casting  loose  from  the  wharf.  I  now  asked  my  compa- 
nion what  course  he  intended  to  steer,  and  what  time 
he  thought  it  probable  we  should  get  back.  He  whis- 
tled for  a  few  minutes,  and  then  said  crustily,  "/ 
am  going  to  sea— yoti  may  go  home  if  you  think  pro- 
per." Turning  my  eyes  upon  him,  I  perceived  at 
once,  that  in  spite  of  his  assumed  nonchalanetf  he  was 
greatly  agitated.  I  could  see  him  distinctly  by  the 
light  of  the  moon — his  face  was  paler  than  any  mar- 
ble, and  his  hand  shook  so  excessively,  that  he  could 
scarcely  retain  hold  of  the  tiller.  I  found  that  some- 
thing had  gone  wrong,  and  became  seriously  alarmed. 
At  this  period  I  knew  little  about  the  management  of  a 
boat,  and  was  now  depending  entirely  upon  the  nauti- 
cal skill  of  my  friend.  The  wind  too  had  suddenly 
increased,  as  wo  were  fast  getting  out  of  the  lee  of  the 
land — still  I  was  ashamed  to  betray  ony  trepidation, 
and  for  almost  half  an  hour  maintained  a  resolute  si- 
lence. I  could  stand  it  no  longer,  however,  and  spoke 
to  Augustus  about  the  propriety  of  turning  back.  As 
before,  it  was  nearly  a  minute  before  he  made  answer, 
or  took  any  notice  of  my  suggestion,  "  By  and  bye," 
said  he  at  length—" time  enough— home  by  and  bye" 
I  had  expected  a  similar  reply,  but  there  was  something 
in  the  tone  of  these  words  which  filled  me  with  an  inde- 
scribable feeling  of  dread.  I  again  looked  at  the  speaker 
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attentively.  His  lips  were  pcrfccUy  livid, and  his  knees 
shook  80  violently  together,  that  he  seemed  scarcely 
able  to  stand.  "For  God*s  sake,  Augnsius,"  I  scream- 
ed, now  heartily  frightened,  "  what  ails  you? — what  is 
the  matter? — what  are  you  going  to  do  ?**  "  Matter!'* 
he  stammered  in  the  greatest  apparent  surprise,  Ictthig 
go  the  tiller  at  the  same  moment,  and  falling  forward 
iifto  the  bottom  of  the  boat — "  matter! — why,  nothing 
is  the — matter — going  home — d — d — donU  you  see?" 
The  whole  truth  now  flashed  upon  me.  I  flew  to  him 
and  raised  him  up.  He  was  drunk — beastly  drunk — 
he  could  no  longer  either  stand,  speak,  or  see.  His  eyes 
were  perfectly  glazed,  and  as  I  let  him  go  in  the  extre- 
mity of  my  despair,  he  rolled  like  a  mere  log  into  the 
bilge-water  frosi  which  I  had  lifted  him.  It  was  evident 
that,  during  the  evening,  he  had  drunk  far  more  than  I 
had  suspected,  and  that  his  conduct  in  bed  had  been  the 
result  of  a  highly  concentrated  state  of  intoxication — 
a  state  which,  like  madness,  frequently  enables  the  vic- 
tim to  imitate  the  outward  demeanor  of  one  in  perfect 
possession  of  his  seniles.  The  coolness  of  the  night 
air,  however,  had  had  its  usual  effect — the  mental  en- 
ergy began  to  yield  before  its  influence — and  the  con- 
fused perception  which  he  no  doubt  then  had  of  his 
perilous  situation,  had  assisted  in  hastening  the  catas- 
trophe. He  was  now  thoroughly  insensible,  and  there 
was  no  probability  that  he  would  be  otherwise  for  many 
hours. 

It  is  hardly  possible  to  conceive  the  extremity  of  my 
terror.  The  fumes  of  the  wine  lately  taken  had  evapo- 
rated, leaving  me  doubly  timid  and  irresolute.  I  knew 
that  I  was  altogether  incapable  of  managing  the  boat, 
and  that  a  fierce  wind  and  strong  ebb  tide  were  hurry- 
ing us  to  destruction.  A  storm  was  evidently  gather- 
ing behind  us;  we  had  neither  compass  nor  niy)visions; 
and  it  was  clear  that,  if  we  held  our  prescn#course,  we 
should  be  out  of  sight  of  land  before  day-break.  These 
thoughts,  with  a  crowd  of  others  equally  fearful,  flashed 
through  my  mind  wiili  a  bewildering  rapidity,  and  for 
Bome  moments  paralyzed  me  beyond  the  possibility  of 
making  any  exertion.  The  boat  was  going  through  the 
water  at  a  terrible  rate — full  before  the  wind — no  reef 
in  either  jib  or  mainsail — running  her  bows  completely 
under  the  foam.  It  was  a  thousand  wonders  she  did  not 
broach  to ;  Augustus  having  let  go  the  tiller,  as  I  said 
before,  and  I  being  too  much  agitated  to  think  of  taking 
it  myself.  By  good  luck,  however,  she  kept  steady  ; 
and,  gradually,  I  recovered  some  degree  of  presence  of 
mind.  Still  the  wind  was  increasing  fearfully, and  when- 
ever we  rose  from  a  plunge  forward,  the  sea  behind  fell 
combing  over  our  counter,  and  deluged  us  with  water. 
1  was  so  utterly  benumbed,  too,  in  every  limb,  as  to  be 
nearly  unconscious  oC  sensa lion.  At  length  I  summoned 
up  the  resolution  of  dcspnir,  and,  rushing  to  the  mainsail, 
let  it  go  by  the  run.  As  might  have  been  expected,  it  flew 
over  the  bows,  and,  gettingdrenched  with  water,  carried 
away  the  mast  short  ofi*by  the  board.  This  latter  acci- 
dent alone  saved  me  from  instant  destruction.  Under  the 
jib  only,  I  now  boomed  along  before  the  wind,  shipping 
heavy  seas  occasionally  over  the  counter,  but  relieved 
from  the  terror  of  immediate  death.  I  took  the  helm, 
and  breathed  with  greater  freedom,  as  I  found  that 
there  yet  remained  to  us  a  chance  of  ultimate  escape. 
Augustus  still  lay  senseless  in  the  bottom  of  the  boat, 
and  as  there  was  imminent  danger  of  his  drowning, 


(the  water  being  nearly  a  foot  deep  just  where  he  fell) 
I  contrived  to  raise  him  partially  up,  and  keep  him  in  a 
siitii'.g  position,  by  pas:>ing  a  rope  round  his  waist,  and 
lashing  it  to  a  ring-bolt  in  the  deck  of  the  cuddy.  Hav- 
ing thus  arranged  every  thing  as  well  as  I  could  in  my 
chilled  and  agitated  condition,  I  recomntended  noyself 
to  God,  and  made  up  my  mind  to  bear  whatever  might 
happen  with  all  the  fortitude  in  my  power. 

a^Iardly  had  I  come  to  this  resolution,  when,  suddenly, 
a  loud  and  long  scream  or  yell,  as  if  from  the  throats 
of  a  thousand  demons,  seemed  to  pervade  the  whole 
atmosphere  around  and  above  the  boat.  Never  while 
I  live  shall  I  forget  the  intense  agony  of  terror  I  expe- 
rienced at  that  moment.  My  hair  stood  erect  on  my 
head — I  felt  the  blood  congealing  in  my  veins — my 
heart  ceased  utterly  to  beat,  and  without  having  once 
raised  my  eyes  to  learn  the  source  of  my  alarm,  I  tum- 
bled headlong  and  insensible  upon  the  body  of  my  fallen 
companion. 

I  found  myself,  upon  reviving,  in  the  cabin  of  a  large 
whaling-ship  (the  Penguin)  bound  to  NantuckeL  Seve- 
ral persons  were  standing  over  me,  and  Augustus,  paler 
than  death,  was  busily  occupied  in  chafing  my  hands. 
Upon  seeing  me  open  my  eyes,  his  exclamations  of 
gratitude  and  joy  excited  alternate  laughter  and  tears 
from  the  rough  looking  personages  who  were  present. 
The  mystery  of  our  being  in  existence  was  now  soon 
explained.  We  had  been  run  down  by  the  whaling-ship, 
which  was  close  hauled,  beating  up  to  Nantucket  with 
every  sail  she  could  venture  to  set,  and  consequently 
running  almost  at  right  angles  to  our  own  course.  Several 
men  were  on  the  look  out  forward,  but  did  not  perceive 
ourj^at  until  it  was  an  impossibility  to  avoid  coming  in 
contact — their  shouts  of  warning  upon  seeing  us  were 
what  so  terribly  alarmed  me.  The  huge  ship,  I  was  told, 
rode  immediately  over  us  with  as  much  ease  as  oar  own 
little  vessel  would  have  passed  overa  feather,  and  without 
the  least  perceptible  impediment  to  her  progress^  Not 
a  scream  arose  from  the  deck  of  the  victim — there  was 
a  slight  grating  sound  to  be  heard  mingling  with  the 
roar  of  wind  and  water,  as  the  frail  bark  which  was 
swallowed  up,  rubbed,  for  a  moment,  along  the  keel  of 
her  destroyer — but  this  was  all.  Thinking  our  boat 
(which  it  will  be  remembered  was  dismasted)  some 
mere  shell  cut  adrift  as  useless,  the  captain  (Captain 
E.  T,  V.  Block  of  New  London)  was  for  proceeding 
on  his  course  without  troubling  himself  farther  about 
the  matter.  Luckily,  there  were  two  of  the  look  out 
who  swore  positively  to  having  seen  some  person  at 
our  helm,  and  represented  the  possibility  of  yet  saving 
him.  A  discussion  ensued,  when  Block  grew  angry, 
and  after  a  while  said  that  **  it  was  no  business  of  his 
to  be  eternally  watching  for  egg-shells,  that  the  ship 
should  not  put  about  for  any  such  nonsense,  and  if  there 
was  a  man  run  down,  it  was  nobody's  fault  but  his 
own — he  might  drown  and  be  d d,"  or  some  lan- 
guage to  that  effect.  Henderson,  the  first  mate,  now 
took  the  matter  up^ being  justly  indignant,  as  well  as 
the  whole  ship^s  crew,  at  a  speech  evincing  so  base  a 
degree  of  heartless  atrocity.  He  spoke  plainly,  seeing 
himself  upheld  by  the  men,  told  the  captain  he  con- 
sidered him  a  fit  subject  for  the  gallows,  and  that  he 
would  disubey  his  orders  if  he  were  hung  for  it  the 
moment  he  set  his  foot  on  shore.  He  strode  afl,  jostling 
Block  (who  turned  very  pale  and  made  no  answer)  on 
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one  8ide»  and,  seizing  the  helm,  gave  the  word  in  a  firm 
Toiee,  Hard-a-iee !  The  men  flew  to  their  posts,  and 
tbe  ship  went  cleverly  abouL  All  this  had  occupied 
ceariy  fire  minutes,  and  it  was  sifpposed  to  be  hardly 
«itlim  the  bounds  of  possibility  that  any  individual 
could  be  saved — allowing  any  to  have  been  on  board 
the  boat.  Yet  as  the  reader  has  seen,  both  Augustus 
and  myself  were  rescued ;  and  our  deliverance  seemed 
to  have  been  brought  about  by  two  of  those  almost 
inconceivable  pieces  of  good  fortune  which  are  attri- 
buted by  the  wise  and  pious  to  the  special  interference 
of  Providence. 

While  the  ship  was  yet  in  stays  the  mate  lowered 
the  jolly-boat  and  jumped  into  her  with  the  very  two 
men,  I  believe,  who  spoke  up  as  having  seen  me  at  the 
helm.  They  had  just  left  the  lee  of  the  vessel  (the 
moon  still  shining  brightly)  when  she  made  a  long  and 
heavy  roll  to  windward,  and  Henderson,  at  the  same 
roooient,  starting  up  in  his  seat,  bawled  out  to  his  crew 
to  iMck  water.  He  would  say  nothing  else — repeating 
his  cry  impatiently,  6acJbwa/er/  back  water!  The  men 
put  back  as  speedily  as  possible ;  but  by  this  time  tbe 
tbip  bad  gone  round,  and  gotten  fully  under  headway, 
although  all  hands  on  board  were  making  great  exer- 
tions to  Cake  in  saiL  In  despite  of  the  danger  of  the 
attempt,  tbe  mate  clung  to  the  main-chains  as  soon  as 
they  came  within  his  reach.  Another  huge  lurch  now 
brou;rht  the  starboard  side  of  the  vessel  out  of  water 
Dtarly  as  fiir  as  her  keel,  when  the  cause  of  his  anxiety 
was  rendered  obvious  enough.  The  body  of  a  man 
was  seen  to  be  affixed  in  the  most  singular  manner  to 
tbe  smooth  and  shining  bottom,  (the  Penguin  was  cop- 
pered and  copper-fastened)  and  beating  violently  against 
it  with  every  movement  of  the  hull.  After  several  in- 
effectual efibrts,  made  during  the  lurches  of  the  ship, 
and  at  the  imminent  risk  of  swamping  the  boat,  I  was 
fioaily  disengaged  from  my  perilous  situation  and  taken 
00  board — ^for  the  body  proved  to  be  my  own.  It  ap- 
peared that,  one  of  the  timber-bolts  having  started  and 
broken  a  passage  through  the  copper,  it  had  arrested  my 
progress  as  I  passed  under  the  ship,  and  fastened  me 
in  so  extraordinary  a  manner  to  her  bottom.  Tbe  head 
of  tbe  bolt  had  made  its  way  through  the  collar  of  the 
peen  baixe  jacket  I  had  on,  and  through  the  back  part 
of  my  neck,  forcing  itself  out  between  two  sinews  and 
jQst  bek>w  the  right  ear.  I  was  immediately  put  to  bed — 
aliboQgh  life  seemed  to  be  totally  extinct.  There  was 
90  torgeon  on  board.  The  captain,  however,  treated 
BK  with  every  attention — to  make  amends,  I  presume, 
is  the  eyes  of  his  crew,  for  his  atrocious  behavior  in  the 
prerioas  portion  of  the  adventure. 

Id  the  meantime,  Henderson  had  again  put  off  from 
the  &hip^  although  the  wind  was  now  blowing  almost  a 
hurricane.  He  had  not  been  gone  many  minutes  when 
he  fell  in  with  some  fragments  of  our  boat,  and  shortly 
afterwards  one  of  the  men  with  him  asserted  that  be 
could  distinguish  a  cry  for  help  at  intervals  amid  the 
rcAringof  the  tempest.  This  induced  the  hardy  sea- 
sen  to  persevere  in  their  search  for  more  than  half  an 
hoar,  although  repeated  signals  to  return  were  made 
U<€ro  by  Captain  Block,  and  although  every  moment 
00  the  water  in  so  frail  a  boat  was  fraught  to  them  with 
the  most  imminent  and  deadly  peril.  Indeed  it  is  nearly 
imposaibie  to  conceive  how  tbe  small  jolly  they  were  in 
could  hlivt  eacapcd  destruction  for  a  single  instant. 


She  was  built,  however,  for  the  whaling  service,  and 
was  fitted,  as  I  have  since  had  reason  to  believe,  with 
air-boxes,  in  the  manner  of  some  life-boats  used  on  the 
coast  of  Wales. 

After  searching  in  vain  for  about  the  period  of  time 
just  meniioncd,  it  was  determined  to  get  back  to  the 
ship.  They  had  scarcely  made  this  resolve  when  a 
feeble  cry  arose  from  a  dark  object  which  floated 
rapidly  by.  They  pursued  and  soon  overtook  iL  It 
proved  to  be  the  entire  deck  of  the  AriePs  cuddy. 
Augustus  was  struggling  near  it,  apparently  in  the  last 
agonies.  Upon  getting  hold  of  him  j^vas  found  that 
he  was  attached  by  a  rope  to  tbe  iM^g  timber.  This 
rope,  it  will  be  remembered,  I  had  myself  tied  round 
his  waist,  and  made  fast  to  a  ring-boll,  for  the  purpose 
of  keeping  him  in  an  upright  position,  and  my  so  doing, 
it  appeared,  had  been  ultimately  the  means  of  preserv- 
ing his  life.  The  Ariel  was  slightly  put  together,  and 
in  going  down  her  frame  naturally  went  to  pieces ;  the 
deck  of  the  cuddy,  as  might  have  been  expected,  was 
lifted,  by  the  force  of  the  water  rushing  in,  entirely  from 
the  main  timbers,  and  floated  (with  other  fragments  no 
doubt)  to  the  surface — Augustus  was  buoyed  up  with 
it,  and  thns  escaped  a  terrible  death. 

It  was  more  than  an  hour  after  being  taken  on  board  the 
Penguin  before  he  could  give  any  account  of  himself,  or 
be  made  tocomprehend  the  nature  of  the  accident  which 
had  befallen  our  boat.  At  length  he  became  thoroughly 
aroused,  and  spoke  much  of  his  sensations  while  in  the 
water.  Upon  his  first  attaining  any  degree  of  conscious- 
ness, hefound  himself  beneath  the  surface,  whirling  round 
and  round  with  inconceivable  rapidity,  and  with  a  rope 
wrapped,  in  three  or  four  folds,  tightly  about  his  neck. 
In  an  instant  afterwards  he  felt  himself  going  rapidly 
upwards,  when,  his  head  striking  violently  against  a 
hard  substance,  he  again  relapsed  into  insensibility. 
Upon  once  more  reviving  he  was  in  fuller  possession  of 
his  reason — this  was  still,  however,  in  the  greatest  degree 
clouded  and  confused.  He  now  knew  that  some  acci- 
dent had  occurred,  and  that  he  was  in  the  water,  al- 
though his  mouth  was  obove  the  surface  and  he  could 
breathe  with  some  freedom.  Possibly,  at  this  period, 
the  deck  was  drifting  rapidly  before  the  wind  and  draw- 
ing him  after  it,  as  he  floated  upon  his  back.  Of  course, 
as  long  as  he  could  have  retained  this  position,  it  would 
have  been  nearly  impossible  that  he  should  be  drowned. 
Presently  a  surge  threw  him  directly  athwart  the  deck ; 
and  this  post  he  endeavored  to  maintain,  screaming  ai 
intervals  for  help.  Just  before  he  was  discovered  by 
Mr.  Henderson,  he  bad  been  obliged  to  relax  his  hold 
through  exhaustion,  and,  falling  into  the  sea,  had  given 
himself  up  for  lost.  During  the  whole  period  of  his 
struggles  he  had  not  the  faintest  recollection  of  the 
Ariel,  nor  of  any  matters  in  connexion  wiih  the  source 
of  his  disaster.  A  vogue  feeling  of  terror  and  despoir 
had  taken  entire  possession  of  his  faculties.  When  he 
was  finally  picked  up,  every  power  of  his  mind  had 
failed  him;  and,  as  before  said,  it  was  nearly  an  hour 
after  getting  on  board  the  Penguin  before  he  became 
fully  aware  of  his  condition.  In  regard  to  myself— I 
was  resuscitated  from  a  state  bordering  very  nearly 
upon  death,  (and  after  every  oilier  means  had  been  tried 
in  vain  for  three  hours  and  a  half,)  by  vigorous  friction 
with  flannels  baihcd  in  hot  oil — a  proceeding  suggested 
by  Augustus.    The  wotuid  in  my  neck,  although  of  an 
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ugiy  appearance,  proved  of  little  real  consequence,  and 
I  soon  recovered  from  its  effects. 

The  Penguin  got  into  port  about  nine  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  after  encountering  one  of  the  severest  gales  ever 
experienced  oflTNantucket.  Both  Augustus  and  myself 
managed  to  appear  at  Mr.  Barnard's  in  time  for  break- 
fast— which,  luckily,  was  somewhat  late,  owing  to  the 
party  over  nighL  1  suppose  all  at  the  table  were  too 
much  fatigued  themselves  to  notice  our  jaded  appear- 
ancc — of  course,  it  would  not  have  borne  a  very 
rigid  scrutiny.  Schoolboys,  however,  can  accomplish 
wonders  in  the  way  of  deception,  and  I  verily  believe 
not  one  of  our  friends  in  Nantucket  had  the  siighlcst 
suspicion  that  the  terrible  story  told  by  some  sailors  in 
town  of  tlieir  having  run  down  a  vessel  at  sea  and 
drowned  some  thirty  or  forty  poor  devils,  had  reference 
either  to  the  Aricf,  my  companion,  or  myself.  "VVc 
two  have  since  Tcry  frequently  talked  the  matter  over — 
but  never  without  a  shudder.  In  one  of  our  conversa- 
tions, Augustus  frankly  confessed  to  me  that  in  his 
whole  life  he  had  at  no  time  experienced  so  excruciating 
a  sense  of  dismay,  as  w'lcn  on  board  our  little  boat  he 
first  discovered  the  extent  of  his  intoxication,  and  felt 
liimsclf  sinking  beneath  its  influence. 

In  no  alTairs  of  mere  prejudice,  pro  or  con,  do  we 
deduce  inferences  with  entire  certainty  even  from  the 
most  simple  data.  It  might  be  supposed  tltat  a  catas- 
trophe such  as  I  have  just  related,  would  have  eflfectu- 
ally  cooled  my  incipient  passion  for  the  sea.  On  the 
contrary,  I  never  experienced  a  more  ardent  longing 
for  the  wild  adventures  incident  to  the  life  of  a  navi- 
gator than  within  a  week  after  our  miraculous  deliver- 
ance. This  short  period  proved  amply  long  enough 
to  erase  from  my  memory  the  shadows,  and  bring  out 
in  vivid  light  all  the  pleasurably  exciting  points  of  color, 
all  the  picturesqueness,  of  the  late  perilous  accident 
My  conversations  with  Augustus  grew  daily  more  fre- 
quent and  more  intensely  full  of  interest.  He  had  a 
manner  of  relating  his  stories  of  the  ocean,  (more  than 
one  half  of  which  I  now  suspect  to  have  been  sheer 
fiibricalions)  well  adapted  to  have  weight  with  one  of 
my  enthusiastic  temperament,  and  somewhat  gloomy 
although  glowing  imagination.  It  is  strange  too,  that 
be  most  strongly  enlisted  my  feelings  in  behalf  of  the 
life  of  a  seaman,  when  he  dc|)icted  his  more  terrible 
moments  of  sdiTcring  and  despair.  For  the  bright  side 
of  the  painting  I  had  a  limited  sympathy.  My  visions 
were  of  shipwreck  and  famine  ;  of  death  or  captivity 
among  barbarian  hordes ;  of  a  long  life-time  dragged 
out  in  sorrow  and  tears,  upon  some  grey  and  desolate 
rock,  in  an  ocean  unapproachable  and  unknown.  Such 
visions  or  desires — for  they  amounted  to  desires — are 
common,  I  have  been  since  assured,  to  the  whole  nu- 
merous race  of  the  melancholy  among  men — at  the 
time  of  which  I  speak  I  regarded  them  only  as  pro- 
phetic glimpses  of  a  destiny  which  I  felt  myself  in  a 
measure  bound  to  fulfil.  Augustus  tlioroughly  entered 
into  my  state  of  mind.  It  is  probable  indeed  that  our 
intimate  communion  had  resulted  in  a  partial  inter- 
change of  character. 

During  the  three  or  four  months  immediately  suc- 
ceeding the  period  of  the  AriePs  disaster,  the  firm  of 
Lloyd  and  Vredenburgh  (a  house  connected  in  some 
manner  with  the  Mo&sieurs  Endcrby,  I  believe,  of  Li- 
verpool) were  cog;iged  iu  repairing  and  dltiiig  out  the 


brig  Grampus  for  a  whaling  voyage.  She  was  an  old 
hulk,  and  scarcely  sea- worthy  when  all  was  done  to 
her  that  could  be  done.  I  hardly  know  why  she  was 
chosen  in  preference  to  otlicr  good  vessels  betonging  to 
the  same  owners — but  so  it  was.  Mr.  Barnard  was 
appointed  to  command  her,  and  Augustus  was  going 
with  him.  While  the  brig  was  getting  ready  he  fre- 
quently urged  upon  me  the  excellency  of  the  opportu- 
nity now  offered  for  indulging  my  desire  of  traveL  He 
found  me  by  no  means  an  unwilling  listener — ^yet  the 
matter  could  not  bo  so  easily  arranged.  My  father 
made  no  direct  opposition ;  but  my  mother  went  into 
hysterics  at  the  bare  mention  of  the  design,  and,  more 
than  all,  my  grandfather,  from  whom  I  expected  much, 
vowed  to  cut  me  off  with  a  shilling  if  I  should  ever 
broach  the  subject  to  him  again.  These  difficulties, 
however,  so  far  from  abating  my  desire,  only  added 
fuel  to  the  flame.  1  determined  to  go  at  all  hazards, 
and,  having  made  known  my  intention  to  Augustus, 
we  set  about  arran?inj^a  plan  by  which  it  might  be 
accomplished.  In  the  meantime  I  forbore  speaking  to 
any  of  my  relations  in  re«,'ard  to  the  voyoge,  and,  as  I 
busied  myself  ostensibly  with  my  usual  studies,  it  was 
supposed  that  I  had  abandoned  the  design.  I  have 
since  frequently  examined  my  conduct  on  this  occasion, 
with  sentiments  of  displeasure  as  well  as  of  surprise. 
The  intense  hypocrisy  1  made  use  of  for  the  further- 
ance of  my  project — an  hypocrisy  pervading  every 
word  and  action  of  my  life  for  so  long  a  period  of  time — 
could  only  have  been  rendered  tolerable  to  myself  by 
the  wild  and  burning  expectation  with  which  I  looked 
forward  to  the  fulfilment  of  my  long-cherished  visions 
of  travel. 

In  pursuance  of  my  scheme  of  deception,  I  was  ne- 
cessarily obliged  to  leave  much  to  the  management  of 
Augustus,  who  was  employed  for  the  greater  part  of 
every  day  on  board  the  Grampus,  attending  to  some 
arrangements  for  his  father  in  the  cabin  and  cabin  hold. 
At  night,  however,  we  were  sure  to  have  a  conference 
and  talk  over  our  hopes.  After  nearly  a  month  passed 
in  this  manner  without  our  hitting  upon  any  plan  we 
thought  likely  to  succeed,  he  told  me  at  last  that  he  had 
determined  upon  every  thing  necessary.  I  had  a  rela- 
tion living  in  New  Bedford,  a  Mr.  Ross,  at  whose  house 
I  was  in  the  habit  of  spending  occasionally  two  or  three 
weeks  at  a  lime.  The  brig  was  to  sail  about  the  mid- 
dle of  April,  (April  1827)  and  it  was  agreed  that  a  day 
or  two  before  her  putting  to  sea,  my  father  was  to  re- 
ceive a  note,  as  usual,  from  Mr.  Ross,  asking  me  to 
O0mc  over  and  spend  a  fortnight  with  Robert  and 
Emmet  (his  sons.)  Au2:ustus  charged  himself  with  the 
inditing  of  tliis  note  and  getting  it  delivered.  Having 
set  out,  as  supposed,  for  New  Bedford,  I  was  then  to 
report  myself  to  my  companion,  who  would  contrive  a 
lading  place  for  mc  in  the  Grampus.  This  hidir.g 
place,  he  assured  me,  would  be  rendered  sufficiently 
comfortable  fbr  a  residence  of  many  days,  during  which 
I  was  not  to  make  my  appearance.  When  the  brig  had 
proceeded  so  far  on  her  course  as  to  make  any  turning 
back  a  matter  out  of  question,  I  should  then,  he  said, 
be  formally  installed  in  all  the  comforts  of  the  cabin, 
and  as  to  his  father  he  would  only  laugh  heartily  at  the 
joke.  Vessels  enough  would  be  met  with  by  which  a 
letter  might  be  sent  home  explaining  the  adventure  to 
my  parents. 
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OUR  PORTION. 

BchoM  that  which  I  haT«  Men :  k  i«  good  and  comelj  for  one 
to  e«t  and  to  drink,  and  to  enjoy  the  good  of  all  hia  labor  that 
he  uketh  under  the  aun  all  the  days  of  his  life,  which  Ood  giveth 
him :  for  it  is  his  portion.  Erery  man  also  to  whom  Ood  hath 
giTea  riches  and  wealth,  and  hath  given  him  power  to  eat  there- 
of, and  to  take  his  portion,  and  to  rejoice  in  his  latwr ;  this  is  the 
fifi  of  Ood.  For  ho  shall  not  much  remember  the  days  of  his 
hie  i  because  God  anawereth  him  io  the  joy  of  hid  heart. 

£ccleiiMta  r,  18,  19,  ao. 

A  wanderer  on  a  midnight  sea, 

Denied  the  polestar's  guiding  ray, 
I  know  that  rocks  are  on  the  lee, 

That  sands  and  shallows  crowd  the  way ; 

And,  as  the  Tivid  lightning's  play, 
Bowed  by  the  fury  of  the  blast, 

And  borne  on  foam-crowned  waves  away. 
See  tattered  sail  ttnd  broken  mast. 

I  see  how  those  who  went  before 

Are  dashed  against  my  TessePs  side ; 
And,  loud  above  the  tempest's  roar, 

I  hear  a  demon's  voice  deride. 

It  cries: — ^"  And  hast  thou  then  relied 
On  thine  own  skill  thy  bark  to  steer  ? 

Ask  of  those  mangled  forms  a  guide : 
They've  seen  and  proved  the  dangers  near.** 

That  sea  is  but  the  sea  of  life, 

0*er  wiiich  a  polar  darkness  lours ; 
The  sands  and  shoals,  the  cares  and  strife 

That  fill  our  evil-haunted  hours ; 

Our  passions  are  the  impelling  powers 
That  fijrce  us  to  distraction's  rocks ; 

Madness,  the  yawning  wave,  devours 
All  whom  Despair,  the  demon,  mocks. 

He  mocks  our  i^guish  to  renew : 

The  corses  wdtering  in  the  wave 
Are  those  whose  tendrils  round  us  grew. 

Whose  love  our  lives  a  pleasure  gave. 

We  saw  them  once  attempt  to  bravo 
The  ills  of  life— but  all  in  vain : 

We  saw  them  yield ;  and  could  not  save : 
Despair  hath  bound  them  with  his  chain. 

And  every  pleasure  we  have  known 

Resistless  fell  before  his  might ; 
like  flashing  meteors,  they  shone 

To  mock  us  with  their  blinding  light. 

And  perished  like  the  dreams  of  night. 
That  scarce  have  roused  the  o'er-labored  mind. 

When,  lo !  we  waken  in  affright 
New  disappointments  still  to  find. 

We  seek  for  honors,  wealth,  or  power, 

To  lure  the  weary  heart  from  woe; 
And  coukl  they  for  a  transient  hour, 

How  great  a  debt  to  them  we'd  owe. 

Bat  we,  alas!  must  see  them  go 
To  those  who  scarcely  tried  to  gain ; 

Or  if  to  us,  how  soon  we  know 
The  trust  reposed  in  them  was  vain. 

We  may  not  conjure  from  the  past 
The  flattering  visions  once  displayed  i 


For  Time  came  on  with  ruthless  haste, 

And  into  air  we  saw  them  iade. 

We  look  around  us,  and,  dismayed, 
We  ask  the  future  of  our  doom; 

And  floating  in  its  dismal  shade 
We  see  portentous  grave-fires  loom. 

The  demon  comes  with  hellish  grin ; 

I  mark  his  fiery  eye-balls  roll ; 
He  shakes  his  chain  with  horrid  din  ; 

His  pallid  lips  this  burden  troll : — 

"  Thou'rt  mine  for  aye,  poor  coward  soul ! 
Thou'rt  mine — ^we  ne'er  shall  part  again"— 

Ha!  let  me  drain  the  poisoned  bowl: 
With  cheerless  life  I'll  end  his  reign. 

Away !  away !  The  spell  is  o'er. — 

No  more  the  victim  of  Despair, 
The  ills  that  weakly  I  deplore, 

I'll  use  my  jaded  powers  to  bear. 

The  vain  regrets,  the  presepl  care. 
The  shadow ings  of  years  Vr'be, 

As  others  have,  I'll  bravely  dare. 
With  brow  erect  and  spirit  free. 

• 

Though  rent  the  sail  and  gone  the  mast, 

A  yet  unweakened  sail  I'll  bend ; 
And,  cautioned  by  the  horrors  past, 

With  confidence  its  folds  extend. 

Though  darkness  on  the  wave  descend. 
The  needle's  point  I  still  can  view ; 

The  helm  remains  a  faithful  friend  ; 
My  bark  is  staunch ;  my  chart  is  true. 

Behold !  the  shadows  pass  away 

As,  struggling  up  the  clouded  east. 
Ascends  the  day-god's  cheering  ray. 

Or  widens  o'er  the  ocean's  breast. 

And  now,  the  raging  storm  has  ceased ; 
No  more  the  angry  sea  winds  blow ; 

And  I,  from  danger's  grasp  released. 
O'er  broader  seas  direct  my  prow. 

Yet  will  we  drop  the  sorrowing  tear 

For  those  of  ardent  soul,  who  fell 
Like  summer  leaves  untimely  sere. 

As  round  the  hearth  their  tale  we  telL 

And  let  us  emulously  dwell 
On  theirs,  of  sturdier  minds,  who  drove 

The  fiend  Despair  to  distant  cell. 
And  firmly  'gainst  life's  evils  strove. 

Though  friendships  formed  without  a  thought^ 

Unstable  as  the  crcsfing  foam 
Have  proved ;  the  lesson's  cheaply  bought 

That  teaches  not  again  to  roam 

From  that  endeared  and  humble  home. 
Where  for  our  weal  fond  prayers  are  said. 

Where  still  the  partial  friends  will  come, 
Whose  kind  reproofs  we,  angered,  fled. 

If,  where  excess  hokls  carnival. 
How  soon  the  senses  pall  we've  found, 

We'll  hasten  to  the  ample  hall 
Where  Science  sits  by  Virtue  crowned. 
There  will  we  learn  the  laws  profound 

That  govern  things,  and  states,  and  mind. 
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And,  when  eve's  shadows  gather  round, 
We'll  bow  where  Poesy's  enshrined. 

If  honoi's  sought  invest  our  heads, 

They  shall  by  worthy  means  be  earned ; 
If  competence  our  tables  spreads, 

WcMl  wealth  relinquish  unconcerned  ; 

And  if,  in  arts  or  arms  well  learned, 
Our  service  is  by  power  repaid, 

Their  bright  example  who  so  yearned 
Towards  Freedom,  in  past  days,  shall  aid* 

But  if,  adown  the  humbler  path 

Of  life,  with  poverty  we  wend. 
We'll  sock  the  bliss  contentment  hath 

And  life  in  healthy  labor  spend. 

And,  freemen  born,  we'll  proudly  lend 
Our  suffrage,  that  in  place  may  stand 

The  patriots,  who  can  best  defend, 
And  most  advance,  our  native  land. 

No  more  we'll  mourn  the  wasted  past. 
Nor  hopes  destroyed,  nor  ripened  fear, 

That  o'er  the  pallid  brow  have  cast 
The  furrowed  lines  that  tliere  appear* 
Each  passing  hour  will  bring  us  cheer 

If  rightly  wo  the  time  employ — 
For  lo !  the  bow-spanned  arch  is  clear. 

And  every  breeze  is  fraught  with  joy. 

And  now  again,  as  in  the  hours 

When  childhood's  guilelcssncss  could  find. 
Amid  envenomed  thorns,  fair  flowers 

In  depth  of  darkest  woods  enshrined. 

Well  armed  to  meet,  or  wisely  blind 
To  what  the  future  hides,  we'll  seek 

For  music  in  the  moaning  wind. 
And  beauty  in  the  lightning's  streak. 

We  will  admire  His  power  who  made; 

(llis  power  assures  his  guardian  care.) 
Nor  from  the  future  turn,  afraid 

Of  ills  He  bade  his  creatures  bear. 

And,  haply,  we,  by  ardent  prayer. 
And  sinless  heart,  and  blameless  hand, 

May  doubly  triumph  o'er  despair, 
And  reach,  at  last,  "  the  better  land." 


NITOR. 


A   LETTER 

From  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic, 

BY  ROBERT  WALSH,  Jr. 

PariSf August, . 

My  Dear  W— , 
After  a  passage  of  twenty-three  days,  I  arrived  at 
Havre  in  sufficiently  good  case,  though  somewhat 
thinner  than  when  I  embarked  at  New  York,  an  ef- 
fect of  that  delightful  concomitant  of  a  voyage  which 
the  French  call  **maladie  de  mer,"  and  which  they 
might  as  truly  term  "maladie  a  mhre,^*  Britannia,  as 
the  poor  writing  master  ejaculated,  whilst  leaning  over 
the  sides  of  the  steamer  between  Dover  and  Calais, 
did  not  rule  the  waves  as  straight  as  she  might  liave 


done,  and  caused,  in  consequence,  a  good  deal  of  in- 
testine commotion  on  board  of  our  vesseL  I  owe  the 
sickness,  however,  thanks  in  one  respect,  for  in  the  out- 
set, whilst  I  was  experiencing  the  truth  of  Byron*a  lines, 

It  is  an  awkwanl  night 
To  see  one's  native  land  rccnling  through 
The  growing  waiters ;  it  unuiana  one  quite, 
Especially  when  liib  is  rather  new } 

and  feeling  as  blue  as  the  waters  of  the  ocean  around 
me,  at  leaving  '*  friends  and  sacred  home,"  it  completely 
released  me  from  all  such  moral  sufferings.  One  is  apt 
to  care  for  little  else  when  revelling  in  the  sensations 
which  the  motion  of  the  bliip  produces.  But  enough  of 
such  reminiscences.  On  revient  toujours  d  tes  prtmUrg 
amourtf  but  not  to  one's  first  hates. 

After  remaining  a  day  in  Havre,  I  set  off  in  the  Dili- 
gence for  Rouen.  Being  desirous,  of  course,  of  seeing 
the  country  through  which  wc  passed,  without  imitating 
the  example  of  great  Julius,  who,  according  to  the 
sciu)ol-boy's  translation  of  the  phrase,  **  Caesar  venitio 
Gulliam  sununa  diligenti&," — came  into  Gaul  "on  the 
summit  of  tlic  Diligence" — ^I  took  my  seat  in  the 
Cuup^,  which  being  open  on  all  sides  save  the  one 
where  it  is  separated  from  the  Jntiriiur,  affords  a  very 
good  prospect  of  whatever  is  to  be  seen.  The  road 
between  Havre  and  Rouen  is  generally  very  good.  It 
runs  near  the  river  Seine,  the  banks  of  which  are  quite 
pretty,  and  through  a  finely  cultivated  and  tolerably 
well-wooded  region.  Some  of  the  views  which  it  pre- 
sents to  the  traveller,  embracing  both  sides  of  the  river, 
are  beautiful.  The  villages  situated  upon  it  wear  all  a 
squalid,  decayed  appearance.  In  all  the  habitations  of 
the  inferior  orders  of  people  that  I  observed  scattered 
about  the  country  or  collected  together  in  villngcs, 
there  is  a  lamentable  want  of  that  air  of  neatness  and 
comfort  which  renders  the  farm-houses  and  hamlets  in 
England  so  attractive.  One  dwelling  that  we  passed 
was  of  so  unique  a  character  that  it  deserves  to  be  men* 
tioned ;  it  was  constructed  entirely  out  of  an  immense 
rock  which  rested  on  the  side  of  a  high  hill,  and  seemed 
to  possess  every  requisite  for  the  residence  of  the  poor 
family  by  whom  it  was  inhabited.  It  was  rather  sin- 
gular to  see  smoke  curling  out  of  the  top  of  a  huge 
mass  of  granite,  before  you  came  near  enough  to  be 
aware  of  its  nature.  At  a  short  distance  from  L'lle- 
bonne,  one  of  the  villages  through  which  we  rode,  are 
the  moss-covered  ruins  of  a  building  of  Roman  date, 
and  of  an  old  feudal  chateau  that  wear  a  highly  im- 
pressive and  venerable  aspect.  The  sight  of  these 
relics  of  former  days  constitutes  one  of  tlie  peculiar 
pleasures  of  travelling  tlirough  a  country  where,  for 
cenluries,  civilization  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  has 
exercised  sway.  The  mind  contemplates  with  a  spe- 
cies of  pensive  delight  the  various  monuments  of  by- 
gone ages,  slowly  mouldering  into  the  decay  which 
long  since  has  overtaken  the  hands  by  which  they  were 
constructed.  For  the  student  especially  there  is  some- 
thing intensely  interesting  in  wandering  through  regions 
thus  pregnant  with  historical  and  romantic  recollections, 
where  every  antiquated  structure,  where  almost  every 
spot  of  ground  has  its  own  story  to  tell,  and  affords  food 
for  diversified  reflection.  How  he  revels  in  the  idea 
that  he  is  in  a  Und 

Where  each  old  poetic  mountain 
Inspiration  breath*d  around, 
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where  he  may  almost  fancy  himself  treading  in  the 
footsteps  of  men,  on  whose  actions  and  on  whose 
thoofsihis  he  has  loved  to  dwell,  and  can,  as  it  were, 
identify  them  with  what  he  sees!  li  is  this  undefinable 
chann  which  is  thrown  around  seTeral  of  the  countries 
of  Europe,  more  than  their  positive,  actual  beauty, 
which  renders  a  tour  through  them  a  matter  of  such 
exquisite  gratification.  But  the  scenes  of  practical 
misery  which  are  constantly  presented  to  the  eye  in 
Franee,  are  too  revolting  to  allow  the  imagination  to 
indulge  in  its  reveries  for  any  len,^th  of  time,  and 
coiistiiote  a  great  drawback  upon  the  pleasure  arising 
from  a  joiimey  through  its  hallowed  and  lovely  region. 
Whenever  the  Diligence  stopped,  especially  if  in  a  viU 
la|e  or  town,  it  was  immediately  surrounded  by  a  host 
of  beggars  demanding  charity,  whose  pitiably  miserable 
appearance  was  enough  to  sicken  the  hearL  It  would 
be  io  vain,  however,  for  any  other  than  a  Rothsdiild 
to  attempt  to  bestow  alms,  however  inconsiderable, 
Qpon  them  alL  If  a  person  with  a  purse  of  but  mode- 
rate dimensions  were  to  do  it,  he  would  soon  be  obliged 
to  enroll  himself  among  ihc  mendicant  fraternity,  and 
cry  out  with  the  rest  of  them — "  Donnez  un  sous,  k  un 
pauTre  malhcureux,  pourI*amour  de  Dieu  et  dc  la  Sainte 
Vierge."  But  it  would  be  impossible  for  the  most  frigid 
stoir  to  resist  some  of  the  siglits  of  distress  which  arc 
encountered. 

There  ia  one  circumstance  which  at  first  gives  the 
ooontry  of  France  a  somewhat  singular  aspect  to  the 
eye  of  an  American — I  mean  the  want  of  fences  or 
hedges  to  separate  the  fields,  &c  from  tlio  road, — in 
conaequence  of  which  they  are  completely  open  to  the 
depredations  of  cattle.  These  gentry  cannot  certainly 
be  as  fond  of  making  inroads  upon  the  property  of 
ocfaers  in  France  as  they  are  in  America,  or  tliey  would 
not  be  aflbrded  there  such  facilities  for  indulging  their 
indiaations  as  are  given  them  by  the  want  of  enclosures. 
The  Qomeroos  windmills  that  he  meets,  strike  him  also 
is  adding  to  the  novelty  of  the  surrounding  scenery,  and 
sire  him  some  opportunity  for  the  exercise  of  his  ima- 
gination, by  &ncying  that  he  beholds  the  renowned 
Don  shivering  his  chivalrous  lance  against  one  of  their 
arms.  And  there  stands  the  honest  Squire  holding  the 
bridle  of  bis  donkey,  and  gazing  at  the  feats  of  his 
mister  with  a  look  of  mingled  wonder  and  waggery! 

In  Rouen  I  spent  a  delightful  day  in  looking  at  the 
glorioas  old  cathedrals, 

Vhere  through  the  long  drawn  aUIe  and  freucd  vault,  . 
The  pe&lioff  aDthem  swells  the  note  of  praise. 

Beyond  those  venerable  structures  the  place  has  few 
attractions;  and  with  Paris  in  prospect  one  is  not  dis* 
posed  to  dilly-dally  on  the  road.  It  was  Inte  in  the 
evening  when  we  reached  the  great  Metropolis,  but  I 
did  not  get  to  bed  before  I  had  strolled  up  and  down  the 
Booietards  in  all  the  ecstacy  of  admiring  astonishment, 
wondering,  k  la  Yankee  Doodle,  how  I  should  ever  see 
the  town,  there  were  so  many  houses  and  people. 

The  first  thing  of  course  that  a  stranger  does  in  Paris, 
is  u>  make  the  round  of  its  "lions,"  having  previously 
porchased  a  guide-book,  and  arranged  the  most  regular 
proeeas  for  inspecting  them  all.  After  fixing  upon  the 
method  to  be  pursued,  appropriating  certain  objects  to 
eaeh  day,  iu  order  to  avoid  confusion,  he  sets  out  upon 
hia  lour  with  a  full  resolve  to  follow  liis  predetermined 


plan.  But  scarcely  has  he  advanced  a  few  steps  in  the 
street,  before  his  notice  is  attracted  by  something  that 
causes  him  to  linger  for  awhile.  Tearing  himself,  how- 
ever, away,  he  pr6cceds  a  little  further  in  his  coune, 
when  another  novelty  produces  another  delay.  Again 
he  continues  his  route,  secretly  vowing  that  nothing 
shall  a  third  time  turn  him  aside  from  the  object  he  has 
in  view,  but  again  is  his  attention  diverted  to  what 
meets  his  eye.  In  this  manner  he  goes  on  ;  until  per- 
haps he  finds  himself  completely  wearied  for  the  day, 
before  he  has  arrived  at  the  place  which  it  was  his  in- 
tention first  to  inspecL  This  happened  to  me  so  often 
in  my  sight-seeking  expeditions,  that  at  lengtli  I  aban- 
doned all  hopes  of  accomplisiiinga  systematic  scrutiny, 
and  permitted  myself  to  wander  about  without  chart  or 
compass  in  whatever  direction  I  was  borne  by  tiie  vary- 
ing wind  of  inclination  or  chance.  *'Cluo  me  cunque 
rapit  tempcstas,  deferor  hospes,"  was  the  only  principle 
of  my  ramblings.  Indeed  it  would  be  next  to  impossi- 
ble to  have  any  other  in  Paris,  where  at  every  step  so 
manyeauses  of  amusement  and  interest  are  encountered, 
that  unless  you  possess  the  self-command  or  apothy  of 
a  stoic,  it  is  a  matter  of  as  much  difficulty  for  you  to 
keep  your  "  eyes  right*'  as  it  is  for  a  militia  man  on  his 
first  muster-day.  This  remark  is  of  course  only  appli- 
cable to  pedestrian  excursions — in  a  cabriolet  or  any 
other  kind  of  vehicle,  temptations  to  irregularity  being 
much  less  strong  and  much  less  easy  to  gratify,  a  me- 
thodical course  may  be  pursued.  But  I  must  confess 
that  (whenever  the  r.tntc  of  the  weather  rendered  it  pos- 
sible,) I  infinitely  preferred  trudging  along  to  the  em- 
ployment of  a  conveyance  j  and  I  think  it  decidedly 
most  advisable  for  a  stranger,  who  is  anxious  to  gain 
all  the  entertoinment  and  instruction  he  can  from  his 
sojourn  in  Paris,  to  make  use  of  his  legs  as  much  as 
possible  in  his  peregrinations  among  its  streets.  By 
riding,  it  is  true,  he  saves  a  great  deal  of  time  and 
avoids  considerable  inconvenience  of  various  kinds,  but 
his  observations  will  be  comparatively  few  and  superfi- 
cial, and  his  sources  of  amusement  much  less  abundant. 
I  have  said  that  considerable  inconvenience  is  avoided 
by  riding,  and  it  must  be  acknowledged  tliat  it  requires 
no  small  portion  of  patience  and  self-possession  to  thread 
one's  way  through  most  of  the  streets,  or  rather  alleys, 
of  Paris.  It  is  a  pity  the  poet  Gay  did  not  write  a 
Trivia  upon  the  art  of  walking  in  them,  as  well  as  in 
those  of  London,  instead  of  leaving  that  theme  for 
"Gallia's  Muse."  His  directions  for  the  comfort  of 
pedestrians  in  tlic  metropolis  of  England,  are  of  little 
use  to  the  tribe,  who,  in  the  sister  capital,  seek 

Sweet  content  on  fbot, 
Wrapt  in  their  virtue,  and  a  good  surtout. 

Here  it  is  useless  to  trouble  one's  self  about  giving  the 
wall  to  one  person  and  refusing  it  to  another,  or  with 
reflections  upon  the  best  means  of  escaping  all  annoy- 
ances, such  as  the  dirtying  of  clothes,  jostling,  and  a 
hundred  others,  which  it  would  require  an  iron  voice 
and  brazen  lungs  to  enunrcrate — all  minor  considera- 
tions are  merged  in  the  absorbing  ope  of  safety.  The 
danger  that  is  incurred  from  innuthcrable  vehicles  in 
narrow,  crowded  streets,  where  there  are  no  side- walks, 
and  where  consequently  the  pedestrian  has  no  appro- 
priate place,  is  such,  that  unless  the  whole  attention  is 
devoted  to  its  avoidance  accidents  must  ensue.    Wo  to 
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the  person  who  is  anxious  about  the  preservation  of  his 
coat  from  the  mud  and  filth  of  all  kinds  which  are  flying 
about;  ranity  will  as  certainly  be  his  ruin  as  it  was 
that  of  the  frog  in  the  fable.  In  endeavoring  to  get  out 
of  the  way  of  the  mire  that  is  flung  from  the  wheels 
and  "  dashing  hoofs'*  of  one  equipage,  he  will  almost 
infallibly  be  run  over  by  another — ^to  use  a  favorite 
figure,  from  the  frying  pan  he  will  jump  into  the  fire. 
Our  worthy  forefathers,  it  is  said,  always  made  their 
last  wills  and  testaments  when  they  were  on  the  eve  of 
a  journey  from  Philadelphia  to  New  York  or  Baltimore; 
and  it  would  appear  necessary  for  persons  about  to 
commence  the  perilous  navigation  of  Parisian  streets, 
to  take  the  same  precaution,  were  it  not  a  fact  that  few 
if  any  accidents  occur.  I  have  really  been  astonished, 
not  only  at  the  dexterity  of  the  natives  in  dodging,  but 
at  that  which  I  myself  have  acquired  after  a  short  no- 
viciate. It  eventually  becomes  so  natural  to  you  to 
hear  the  rattling  of  a  vehicle  at  your  back,  while  the 
heads  of  a  pair  of  horses  are  almost  in  contact  with 
your  fiice,  that  such  a  position  gives  you  not  the  slight- 
est uneasiness. 

The  stranger,  therefore,  who  resolves  upon  perform- 
ing the  tour  of  Paris  on  foot,  must  make  up  his  mind  to 
endure  a  good  deal  of  inconvenience— he  must  not  mur- 
mur at  frequently  finding  that 

Black  floods  or  mire  th*  einbrolder«d  coat  diagrace, 
And  mud  enwraps  the  honors  of  his  face, 

or  at  having  the  soles  of  his  feet  somewhat  disturbed 
by  the  jutting  stones  over  which  they  must  pass ;  he 
will  be  amply  compensated.  This  great  advantage  he 
possesses  in  an  immense  place  like  Paris  or  London, 
which  he  does  not  in  our  comparatively  small  American 
cities,  that  he  may  loiter  and  lounge  about  the  streets 
as  he  chooses  without  attracting  observation.  Strangers 
are  so  numerous  there,  that  the  inhabitants  are  as  much 
accustomed  to  their  habits  as  to  those  of  each  other ; 
but  with  us  a  person  sauntering  up  and  down,  peering 
into  all  the  windows  of  shops,  stopping  to  gaze  now  at 
this,  now  at  that  thing,  is  quite  an  object  of  curiosity. 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  trouble  you  with  long  des- 
criptions of  the  edifices,  &c  of  Paris,  of  which  the  length, 
breadth,  height,  appearance  and  character,  have  been 
over  and  over  again  detailed  in  every  work  that  has 
been  published  concerning  that  city.  You  are,  doubt- 
less, well  aware  that  the  Louvre  is  a  magnificent  palace, 
containing  the  most  extensive,  if  not  the  most  valuable 
collection  of  pictures  and  statuary  in  the  world,  and 
was  formerly  the  residence  of  the  Kings  of  France — 
that  their  present  dwelling  is  the  palace  of  the  Tuile- 
ries,  a  long,  irregular  edifice,  facing  a  beautiful  garden, 
in  which  the  airy  elegance  of  the  parterre  is  blended 
with  the  melancholy  loveliness  of  the  grove ;  the  choicest 
flowers  springing  up  here  in  rich  profusion  and  arranged 
with  exquisite  taste ;  there  long  avenues  of  lofty,  spread- 
ing trees,  whose  branches  mingling  together  form  a 
dense  mass  of  foliage  alike  impervious  to  the  rays  of 
the  sun  and  the  waters  of  the  clouds ;  and  in  all  direc- 
tions statues  of  various  dimensions  and  kinds,  and  basins 
of  crystal  transparency  glittering  with  gold  fish,  on 
whose  surface  majestic  swans  are  gliding  in  all  the 
pride  of  conscious  beauty.  You  need  not  be  told  that 
in  the  palace  of  the  Luxembourg,  perhaps  the  most 
striking  edifice  of  the  kind  in  Paris,  there  is  another 


national  collection  of  paintings,  though  much  inferior 
in  size  and  value  to  that  of  the  Louvre,  and  that  its 
garden  is  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  the  garden  of  the 
Tuileries—that  the  PalaU  Royal  was  the  property  of 
the  notorious  PhiUppe  EgaUU,  Duke  d'Oxleans,  who  sold 
it  to  repair  his  fortunes,  shattered  by  a  k>ng  course  of 
profligacy  and  extravagance,  and  that  it  is  now  a  splen- 
did bazaar  of  quadrangular  shape,  where  all  the  neces- 
saries, and  almost  all  the  luxuries  of  life  can  be  obtain- 
ed— that  the  other  buikiings  most  worthy  of  admiration, 
are  the  Bourse  or  Elxchange,  an  exquisite  specimen  of 
chaste  architecture;  the  Bourbon  Palace,  where  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies  hold  their  sittings ;  the  Hotel  Dieu 
or  Hospital  for  invalid  and  worn  out  veterans,  fanaous 
for  its  gilded  dome ;  the  churches  of  Notre  Dame,  the 
Madeline,  Sl  Roc,  &c 

You  would  not  care  much  either,  I  am  sure,  for  a 
repetition  of  the  sentimental  ism  and  moralizing  of  every 
previous  visiter  to  the  cemetery  of  P^re  la  Chaise, 
where  indeed  one  would  be  tempted  to  exclaim,  if  it 
were  not  profanity — "Oh  grave  where  is  thy  victory — 
Oh  death  where  is  thy  sting"—- so  completely  is  the 
tomb  divested  of  its  horrors  by  the  loveliness  of  the 
spot,  and  the  general  appearance  of  iu  receptacles  for 
mortal  remains — ^those  of  the  once  great  ones  of  this 
world  interred  in  magnificent  mausoleums,  those  of  the 
humble  in  graves  where  the  cypress  and  the  choicest 
flowers  planted  by  the  hand  of  aflfection,  spread  around 
such  an  air  of  tranquil,  blessed  peace,  as  almost  to 
render  repose  in  them  an  object  of  desire.  The  most 
interesting  monument  of  course  is  that  of  Abelard  and 
Eloisa,  which  affords  romantic  young  ladies  and  young 
gentlemen  such  a  delightful  opportunity 

To  pour 
A  thousand  melodies  unheard  before  : 

But  by  far  the  most  magnificent,  is  that  of  the  Countess 
Demidorff,  the  wife  of  an  immensely  wealthy  Russian 
noble,  which  is  a  small  temple  constructed  of  beautiful 
Italian  marble,  and  is  said  to  have  cost  300,000  francs. 
Those  sepulchres,  however,  which  an  American  is  apt 
to  look  upon  with  the  greatest  interest,  are  several 
which  cover  the  remains  of  his  countrymen,  prematurely 
cut  off  at  a  distance  from  their  home.  There  they  lie 
unheeded  except  by  the  traveller  from  the  land  of  their 
birth,  to  whom  they  afford  a  melancholy  warning  that 
be  also,  whilst  separated  from  all  he  holds  dear,  may 
be  called  to  extend  his  wandering  into  tliat  region  from 
which  there  is  no  return. 

On  some  fond  breast  the  parting  soul  relies. 
Borne  pious  drops  the  closing  eye  requires, 

but  theire  was  the  hard  lot  to  be  deprived  in  their  last 
moments  of  those  consolations,  to  breathe  their  last  sigh 
and  to  close  their  eyes,  like  the  unfortunate  companion 
of  Eneas,  in  a  land  of  strangers,  casting  a  dying  remem- 
brance upon  that  spot  where  first  they  saw  the  light. 
I  can  assure  you  that  I  felt  very  gloomy  whilst  gazing 
on  their  tombs. 

But  let  me  quit  this  grave  subject  and*  transport  you 
to  a  gayer  place,  the  Garden  of  Plants — die  only  fixed 
name  o(  this  terrestrial  paradise,  which,  like  the  tiger 
that  under  the  Bourbons  was  dubbed  **  le  grand  tigre 
royal,"  then,  under  Buonaparte,  **  le  grand  tigre  impe- 
rial," then  again  after  the  restoration  of  the  Bourbons, 
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**k  gnnd  tigre  royal,"  has  been  sacceasiTely  "le  jardin 
*• »» — ^  Ptmperewr  and  du  roi,  according  to  the  changes 
undergone  by  the  government.  But  here  again  I  am  at 
fault  to  know  what  to  communicate  to  you,  that  in  all 
probability  you  have  not  read  before.  Every  one  must 
be  fully  aware  that  this  magnificent  spot  contains  one 
of  (he  richest  collection  of  flowers  and  plants  in  the 
world — a  museum  of  vast  extent— a  menagerie  and  an 
STiiry  that  seem  to  contain  every  beast  and  bird  in 
oeation.  The  animals  are  scattered  about  the  Garden 
in  every  direction — ^thosc  of  the  fiercer  kind  confined  in 
itroog  cages,  and  the  gentler  species  in  enclosures — so 
that  in  walking  about  in  it  you  could  almost  fancy  your* 
self  Adam  in  the  Garden  of  Eden.  Of  all  the  creatures 
in  the  menagerie,  the  Giraflfe  is  the  one  that  attracts 
the  most  notice,  and  it  is  certainly  a  most  singular  and 
beautiful  animal.  When  it  first  arrived  it  set  all  Paris 
crazy — every  thing  became  k  la  Giraffe,  in  the  same 
manner  as  every  thing  with  us  was  k  La  Fayette,  aAer 
the  visit  of  the  illustrious  General  to  our  country.  With 
its  hinder  parts  nearly  touching  the  ground,  and  its  head 
almost  brushing  the  heavens,  it  would  be  scarcely  too 
boM  a  figure  to  call  it  an  emblem  of  Fame — "Parva 
primo,  moz  aese  attoUit  in  auras,  ingrediturque  solo,  et 
caput  inter  nabila  condiu"  Its  skin  beautifully  spotted, 
iu  delicate  neck  longer  than  its  whole  body,  its  exqui- 
sitely formed  limbs,  combined  with  its  innocent  look 
and  unique  shape,  render  it  a  thing  to  be  gazed  upon 
again  and  again  with  renewed  gratification. 

There  is  something  exceedingly  calculated  to  excite 
feelii^  of  gloom,  in  the  perambulation  of  the  streets  of 
■  great  city  amidst  vast  crowds  of  fellow  beings,  with- 
oot  seeing  among  them  a  single  face  upon  which  a  look 
of  reeognitioD  can  be  bestowed.  If  ever  I  experienced 
the  full  power  of  those  malignant  fiends  that  take 
especial  delight  in  persecuting  travellers — blue  devils  I 
mean — it  was  in  walking  about  Paris  after  my  curiosity 
bad  been  satisfied  to  such  an  extent  as  to  allow  other 
feelings  to  operate.  No  solitude,  it  has  been  justly  said, 
is  so  dreary  as  that  of  a  crowd,  and  I  completely  real- 
ized the  truth  of  the  remark  when  I  found  myself  wan- 
dering an  isolated  being  amid  the  immense  multitudes 
of  the  Boulevards.  How  distressingly,  likewise,  does  a 
stranger,  in  a  population  of  nearly  a  million,  become 
impressed  with  the  idea  of  his  individual  insignificance ! 
Ii  is  when  placed  in  such  a  position  that  the  lessons  of 
homility  smk  most  deeply  in  his  mind ;  that  he  is  made 
most  sensible  of  what  inconsiderable  importance  his 
exiatenee  is  in  the  world — how  small  a  drop  he  is  in 
the  great  ocean  of  life.  But  it  is  time  to  bid  you  adieu 
lor  the  present. 


NIAGARA. 


Tvas  Summer,  blessed  Summer,  and  the  noon's  re- 
splendent hour. 

The  festal  time  of  glory  in  Niagara's  dark  bower, 

And  sptrit-forms  seem'd  gathering,  and  spirit-voices 
there 

SeemM  echoing  throogh  the  solitudes,  and  ringing  in 
the  air. 


SPiaiT  OF  TBI  TORRENT. 

I  am  King !  I  am  King !  where  the  green  tide  never 

sleeps. 
Where,  adown  the  crescent>rock,  the  resistless  torrent 

sweeps. 
Where  billows,  from  the  fathomless  and  unsearch'd 

gulph  below. 
Like  an  eternal  fountain's  jet,  exhaustless  waters  throw; 
'Tis  there  I  wield  my  sceptre,  and  in  majesty  I  reign, 
And  trembles  at  my  voice  of  power,  Niagara's  domain. 

SPIRIT  OP  BEAUTY. 

Where  the  bright  Bow's  radiant  flush 
Spans  the  roaring  torrents'  rush, 
Till  each  changeful,  quivering  ray 
Melts  in  tintless  mist  away  ; 
Where  the  white  foam,  rising  high. 
Catches  splendor  from  the  sky. 
Changing  still,  and  still  the  same. 
Glorious  forms  without  a  name ; 
Where  the  fragile  wild  -flow'r  springs. 
Like  a  thing  with  life  and  wings, 
Midway  the  eternal  wall. 
That  meets  the  eternal  torrents'  fall, 
And  frolics  in  the  wild  wind's  play. 
And  spreads  its  bosom  to  the  spray, 
As  fearlessly  as  though  it  knew 
No  Muse  but  Zephyr,  Shower  and  Dew ; 
Bath'd  in  light,  and  throned  in  air, 
Sceptred  Genius,  I  am  there ; 
See  my  Coronet,  and  own 
I  am  ^ueen,  and  here's  my  Throne. 

SPIRIT  OF  SOLITUDE. 

Rush  on,  rush  wildly  on,  proud  forest-flood  ! 
Leap  the  bold  rocks,  rush  through  the  sounding  wood  ; 
Your  deep-toned  voice  breaks  not  my  realm's  repose. 
But  o'er  my  reign,  sublime,  a  solemn  grandeur  throws. 

From  shuddering  nature's  hand,  the  fearful  steep, 
Madly  ye  plung*d,  "  deep  calling  unto  deep," 
Wildly  and  loud  in  my  sole  listening  ear. 
While,  undisputed  King,  I  fix'd  my  empire  here. 

Rush,  forest-winds !  Fit  music  for  my  ear. 

The  torrent's  roar,  the  wind's  deep  bowlings  here  ; 

Meet  scenes,  meet  sounds,  grace  here  my  hallowed 

reign, 
Meet  Genius  I,  to  rule  Niagara's  domain. 

SPIRIT  OP  PORST. 

There  is  a  worid  of  Glory  in  this  place ! 
Those  massive  rocks  that  meet  the  torrent's  shock, 
**  So  high  that  they  are  dreadful ;"  that  bold  flood, 
Making  loud  mock,  in  its  eternal  roar. 
Of  Man's  weak  days  and  few  ;  this  dark-leaved  wood, 
Prisoning  the  winds,  and  that  celestial  Bow, 
Calm  o'er  the  torrent  as  the  summer's  twilight 
Over  the  ruin'd  world,— O  they  are  vast. 
And  beautiful  as  vast.    Why  wake  ye  not 
To  song— rapt  song,  and  melody,  my  Lyre  1 
Is  there  no  inspiration  in  this  scene 
To  move  ye  to  make  music  7   Ah,  that  dash 
Of  the  full  flood,  drown'd  the  poor  strain  that  sought 
To  find  its  way  from  your  vibrating  chords. 
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But  yet,  a  loftier  strain ;  let  music  thrill, 

Fitting  this  glory,  from  your  loudest  strings. 

Awake !  awake ! — Ah,  there  is  not  a  note 

But  the  deep,  mingling,  sounds  of  rushing  floods, 

And  howling  forest* winds,  thai  gather  round 

The  shuddering  strings.  Alas,  they  break !  they  break ! 

Be  folded,  Lyre,  to  my  awe-stricken  heart, 

Aifd  I  will  gather  up  your  riven  llireads. 

Where  nature  secm*d  to  wreathe  my  choicest  bower, 

And  pause,  profoundly  mute. 

SPIRIT  OF  DETOTION. 

'Tis  good  to  linger  here — ^how  bright  they  be ! 
These  symbols  of  a  present  Deity ; 
They  call,  like  Horeb*s  sign,  to  holy  fear. 
And  bid  the  sandal'd  foot  approach  not  near. 

When  the  foundations  of  that  massive  wall, 
That,  ages  long,  have  met  the  torrent's  fall, — 
And  stem,  unmov*d,  the  torrent's  th under! ngs  still, — 
Sank  to  their  depths,  at  God's  almighty  will ; 

When  the  wild  floods  plung'd  as  in  proud  chagrin. 
Scorning  the  barriers  that  would  shut  them  in, 
And  Heaven's  eternal  voice  was  heard  below — 
"Thus  far,  proud  waves,  nor  farther  shall  thou  go;'* — 

When,  silently,  He  drew  His  radiant  bow 
O'er  the  dark  gulph  that  madly  wrought  below, — 
A  beauteous  arch,  where  angel-forms  might  lean, 
And  view  the  wonders  of  the  glorious  scene ; 

Then,  when  the  morning  stars  together  sang. 
And  Heaven's  blue  vauU  with  joyous  shoutings  rang. 
My  gentle  sceptre  sway'd  the  angel  throng, 
My  voice,  celestial,  led  the  choral  song. 

And  in  the^e  hallowed  haunts  I  linger  still ; 
llere  the  mpt  heart  my  influence  soft  shall  fill. 
Till  Time's,  old  Time's  declining,  latest  days, 
And  Nature's  voice  shall  cease  to  speak  her  Maker's 
praise. 


ELIZA. 


Maine, 


THE   INDIAN   CAPTIVE. 

AS  RELATED  BY  A  FIRST  SETTLER. 

BT  HORATIO  KINO. 

In  the  month  of  September,  17 — ,  my  health  hav- 
ing become  considerably  impaired,  I  was  advised  by 
my  friends  and  the  physician  of  the  village  to  jour- 
ney, as  a  means  of  improving  it.  Possessing  naturally 
a  disposition  to  become  acquainted  with  the  situation 
of  the  country,  especially  in  my  own  state  and  neigh- 
borhood, I  readily  acceded  to  the  advice.  But  the  next 
question  which  arose,  was — where  should  I  travel, — 
how  far,  and  in  what  parts?  It  was  agreed,  finally, 
that  I  should  go  to  the  White  Mountains.  I  accord- 
ingly prepared  for  my  journey,  and  on  the  morning  of 
the  sixth  of  September,  after  receiving  from  my  friends 
their  united  wishes  that  I  might  have  a  pleasant  season 
and  return  in  improved  health,  I  took  my  departure  from 


the  beautiful  village  of  < 


-,  situated  on  the  banks  of^ 


the  Kennebec,  in  the  State  of  Maine.  The  distance 
from  my  own  residence  to  the  mountains  was  mostly 
performed  in  carriages  with  an  occasional  ride  on  horse- 
back.   On  arriving  at  the  hospitable  habitation  of  Mr. 

,  the  dwelling  nearest  the  mountains,  I  had,  much 

to  my  satibfaction,  become  recruited  and  so  much  im- 
proved in  strength  as  to  feel  almost  like  climbing  the 
mountains  at  a  breath.  Singularly  enough,  asl  thought, 
I  happened  there  at  a  time  wheu  no  other  stranger  was 
present — not  a  solitary  being  could  be  found  to  accom- 
pany me  to  the  heights  of  Mount  Washington,  even  so 
much  as  a  humble  guide.  But  I  was  now  deiemiined 
not  to  return  without  seeing  tlie  originally  proposed  end 
of  my  journey.  To  scale  the  heights  before  mc,  a  stran- 
ger and  alone,  was,  to  be  sure,  no  desirable  task ;  but 
my  ambition  led  me  to  attempt  it  even  at  the  hazard  of 
loosing  my  way  and  becoming  exhausted.  I  started 
from  my  friend's  at  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  a 
delightfully  pleasant  day,  and  before  the  sun  had  reached 
the  middle  of  its  daily  course,  I  was  well  nigh  at  the 
summit  of  the  mountain ;  yet,  not  without  feeling  that 
I  could  not  endure  such  exertion  with  the  freedom  of 
one  who  had  never  been  broken  down  by  disease.  It 
is  needless  to  say  that  I  amused  myself  with  the  grand 
prospect  aflforded  and  the  wild  scenery  around,  until  it 
became  necessary  to  return.  I  made,  on  my  ascension, 
by  the  path,  such  marks  and  observations  as  I  thought 
would  enable  me  to  find  my  way  back  without  diffi- 
culty. But  I  was  mistaken.  The  entire  afternoon  was 
consumed  in  fruitless  endeavors  to  find  the  path  which  I 
had  followed  on  going  up.  1  was  now  weary  and  faint ; 
and  the  sun,  as  he  sunk  beneath  the  western  horizon, 
seemed  to  tell  me,  in  fearful  language,  that  I  should  never 
look  upon  his  countenance,  nor  feel  his  enlivening  influ- 
ences again !  But  there  was  no  time  to  be  lost — my  life 
was  in  danger!  I  flew  first  to  one  extremity  of  the 
height  which  I  had  ascended  and  then  to  the  other,  lit- 
tle removed  from  derangement  in  viewing  the  awful  hor- 
rors of  my  situation.  Alas!  night  had  come  over  me — 
a  faint,  fatigued  and  sick  being,  and  almost  unmanned 
by  fear.  But  what  was  my  surprise,  mingled  with  joy, 
at  this  crisis,  on  seeing  at  a  little  distance  from  me, 
and  coming  towards  me,  a  tall  but  well-proportioned 
man,  with  a  musket  in  his  hand,  whom  I  took  to  be  an 
Indian ! 

"Ah,  young  man,"  said  he,  on  coming  up,  "what 
has  brought  you  to  this  lonely  place  at  this  hour  of  the 
night  ? — have  you  no  guide,  no  protector,  nor  means  of 
securing  yourself  to-night  from  this  cold,  damp  air?" 

"None!"  said  I,  and  I  immediately  informed  him  of 
my  adventures  and  the  reason  of  my  being  thus  exposed. 

"Rash  and  unfortunate  youth!"  said  the  stranger, 
"you  deserve  some  punishment  for  thus  voluntarily  ex- 
posing yourself  to  danger  and  death! — have  you  no 
food  with  you?" 

"Not  one  morsel!"  I  answered.  "In  my  hurry  and 
anxiety  to  reach  the  mount &in  this  morning,  I  entirely 
forgot  to  take  any  with  me!" 

Putting  his  hand  into  his  pocket,  he  drew  forth  a  small 
piece  of  broiled  meat  and  a  slice  of  bread-^ 

"Here,"  said  he,  "eat  this — ^it  may  afford  you  a  little 
strength,  and  prevent  you  from  becoming  entirely  ex- 
hausted ; — a  singular  freak  this  forapale-face  like  you !" 
he  added, — and  I  thought  he  was  about  to  leave  me. 
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"For  Heaven's  sake,  my  dear  sir!"  I  exclaimed,— 
"would  you  leave  me  here  in  this  chilling  air  and  on 
these  cold  and  dreary  mottniaina  to  perish,  without  a 
friend  and  alone?'* 

His  keen  black  eyes  were  fixed  full  and  steadily  upon 
me,  as  if  to  read  the  inmost  secrets  of  my  heart, — when 
he  approached,  and  taking  me  by  the  hand^- 

" Hear  me!"  said  he,  sternly, — "Will  yoo  swear?" 

"  What  ? — ^by  whom  ?*•  I  replied  earnestly. 

<<6y  Him  who  has  sent  me  hither  to  save  you! — 
Swear  that  yoa  will  not,  in  my  Iife«time,  reveal  to  any 
lirin^  being,  the  spot  or  dwelling  to  which  I  may  lead 
yotH-and  all  shall  be  well" 

I  swore.  He  then  requested  me  to  follow  him.  In 
tilenoe  and  with  some  difficulty,  for  I  had  become  much 
ezhsasted,  I  obeyed.  He  led  me  a  considerable  distance 
to  a  part  of  the  mountain  where  it  was  evident  the 
footsteps  of  few  if  any  but  his  own  were  ever  marked ; 
and  on  guiding  me  into  a  secret  and  curious  cave, 
the  old  man  (I  had  already  observed  that  from  his 
appearance  he  had  numbered-  at  least  three  score  and 
ten,)  looking  at  me  with  a  smiling  countenance, 
aid — 

"Here,  young  stranger,  is  the  place  that  I  call  my 
knui  sit  down,"  said  he,  "  on  that  smooth  stone,  and 
I  will  Boon  kindle  a  blaze — I  have  also  some  game  in  my 
pockets  which  I  have  just  had  the  fortune  to  seize,  that 
with  a  little  roasting  will  please  the  palate  and  repair 
the  system.  You  have  been  a  rash  youth,"  continued 
he,  **  but  you  are  safe  now,  and  as  soon  as  you  regain 
yoar  strength,  I  will  put  you  in  a  way,  should  you  wish 
it,  to  find  the  foot  of  the  mountain." 

We  had  found  it  necessary  before  reaching  the  cave, 
to  procure  a  torch,  by  which  I  was  enabled  to  see  my 
way  well  along  the  narrow,  and  in  many  places  perilous 
path  that  we  were  obliged  to  travel.  The  old  num  soon 
beilt  a  good  fire,  and  before  one  hour  bad  elapsed  he  had 
picpftfed  a  supper,  which  appeared  to  me,  under  the 
circumstances,  more  inviting  even  than  the  sumptuous 
viands  of  the  rich ;  I  never  ate  with  a  better  relish. 

Id  the  meantime  I  could  not  banish  the  wonder  and 
Borprise  excited  by  the  fact,  that  an  individual  posses- 
sing the  faculties,  both  mental  and  physical,  of  my  kind 
proteetor,  should  take  up  his  abode  in  a  place  so  cold  and 
barren,  and  affording  so  few  opportunities  for  a  life  of 
ease  and  happiness.  I  was  exceedingly  anxious,  as  was 
Batumi,  to  learn  the  history  of  one  whose  whole  char- 
acter appeared  bo  singular  and  strange.  Could  I  dare 
solicit  of  him  the  desired  information  7  I  almost  feared 
to  sfk  it ; — but  the  hospitable  board  having  been  remov- 
ed, and  the  old  man  seeming  in  a  cheerful  mood,  I  ven- 
tured to  ofifer  an  intimation  that  a  little  conversation 
relative  to  his  own  history  would  to  me  be  peculiarly 
interesting, — and  it  had  its  effect.  His  eyes  flashed, 
^"hI  he  sat  for  some  time  in  silence.'  At  length,  draw- 
iri^  his  seat  nearer  to  me,  and  witli  a  look  which  seemed 
u>  say  that  none  but  himself  should  ever  know  his  his- 
tory, he  observed — 

**I  am  old,  young  stranger,  as  you  see — ready  almost 
to  lie  down  in  my  grave.  There  are,  it  is  true,  many 
incidents  connected  with  my  life,  which,  if  related,  might 
perhaps  amuse  one  of  your  age  and  capacity ; — but  it 
Srievcs  me  to  think  of  them!  I  will,  however,  if  you 
are  not  too  much  iatigued,"  he  continued,  "  tdl  you  a 
Aort  story." 


I  was  of  course  anxious  to  hear  what  he  might  have 
to  relate,  knowing  that  if  I  could  learn  nothing  of  his 
own  life,  his  knowledge  of  early  events  enabled  him  to 
give  a  narration  of  many  rare  and  interesting  occurren- 
ces, and  I  begged  that  he  would  proceed. 

"About  sixty  years  ago,"  the  old  man  commenced, 
"  there  lived  on  the  banks  of  the  Androscoggin,  in  what 
is  now  called  the  town  of  Bethel,  a  man  who  was  mar- 
ried and  had  two  children,  a  son  and  daughter,  and 
who  obtained  a  livelihood  by  hunting  and  fishing.  At 
that  time,  there  were  several  tribes  of  Indians  in  the 
neighborhood,  and  this  friendly  and  peaceable  family 
were  not  unfrequently  disturbed  by  their  near  approach 
and  nightly  yells.  They,  however,  managed  by  pru- 
dence and  caution  to  live  safely  there  for  several  years, 
until  at  length  one  evening  of  a  beautiful  summer  day, 
just  as  the  sun  was  going  down  behind  tlie  trees,  a  hos- 
tile and  wandering  tribe  of  Indians  approached  the  hum* 
ble,  but  hitherto  comparatively  quiet,  dwelling  of  those 
lonely  settlers.  The  mother  and  her  little  daughter  of 
seven  years  were  employed  in  the  house,  while  the  fath- 
er and  son,  who  was  then  about  ten  years  of  age,  were 
gathering  wood  at  a  short  distance  from  his  dwelling. 
The  father,  leaving  his  little  boy  busily  engaged  in  pick- 
ing up  sticks,  went  with  his  arms  full  of  wood  to  the 
house,  and  had  no  sooner  reached  it,  than  he  saw  his 
hostile  foes  coming  up,  and  standing  almost  directly  be- 
tween him  and  his  son.  He  called  to  him,  and  thought 
at  first  to  run  to  his  protection,  but  saw  on  a  moment's 
reflection  that  by  endeavoring  to  save  his  life  he  would 
endanger  his  own  (for  already  several  arrows  were 
pointed  at  him,)  and  put  it  out  of  his  power  to  protect 
his  wife  and  daughter,  who  were  alarmed  almost  to 
fainting  in  the  house.  The  only  alternative  left  him 
was  to  flee  to  his  house  and  prepare  to  defend  them  and 
himself  there.  The  Indians  now  gave  a  horrible  yell, 
and  attempted  by  every  means  in  their  power  to  enter; 
but  the  father  was  enabled  to  beat  them  back  until  his 
wife  had  loaded  one  or  two  muskets,  which  were  imme- 
diately discharged  upon  them  with  good  efiiect.  The 
contest  was  continued  for  about  a  half  hour,  the  wife 
loading  and  the  husband  firing  the  guns,  wlicn  the  In- 
dians finding  their  attempts  to  enter  the  house  fruitless^ 
and  that  powder  and  balls  were  more  fatal  in  their  effect 
than  their  own  weapons,  they  took  their  departure,  such 
of  them  as  were  able,  yelling  most  hideously.  The 
night  passed;  but  the  fear  of  the  Indians  and  the 
thought  that  their  child  migiit  already  be  suffering  the 
most  cruel  tortures,  prevented  the  parents,  as  may  well 
be  supposed,  from  receiving  one  moment's  resL  The 
morning  dawned,  and  six  Indians  were  seen  lying  dead 
on  the  ground  near  the  house.  The  brave  hunter  had 
not  fought  without  carrying  sorrow  to  the  bosoms  of  his 
enemies,  though  he  sufifered  the  loss,  as  he  believed,  for- 
ever of  his  little  Charles,  whom  tlie  Indians  he  well 
knew  would  preserve  only  to  torment.  He  ventured 
out  and  immediately  saw  at  a  short  distance  from  the 
house  another  Indian,  who,  from  his  appearance,  ho 
judged  had  been  wounded.  In  his  wrath  he  approach- 
ed and  would  have  despatched  him  at  once  had  not  the 
Indian,  in  a  most  heart- touching  manner,  begged  to  be 
spared,  oflTering  at  the  same  time,  as  an  inducement  to 
the  hunter  to  let  him  live,  to  prevent  the  life  of  his  son 
being  destroyed  and  return  him  safe  to  his  parents.  On 
his  promising  to  do  this,  he  was  taken  into  the  house 
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and  a  little  attention  to  his  wounds  enabled  him  to  fol- 
low his  savage  comrades. 

"  Years  passed  away,  but  no  son  came.  The  hunter 
now  felt  that  be  had  been  deceived,  and  regretted  that  he 
had  not  despatched  the  savage  at  a  blow.  Ten  years  had 
now  already  elapsed,  and  sdl  hopes  of  ever  seeing  Charles 
had  long  since  been  abandoned.  The  mother  had  made 
herself,  in  appearance  and  feeling,  old  and  almost  help- 
less by  grief  and  mourning,  and  EUenor,  her  daughter, 
was  in  the  last  stage  of  consumption,  partly  from  the 
same  cause,  and  from  seeing^  an  affectionate  mother  sink- 
ing so  rapidly.  She  could  remember  her  little  brother, 
and  how  he  looked  before  the  savages  came  and  took  him 
away.  Her  thoughts  were  ever  upon  him;  and  the  fol- 
lowing lines,  composed  and  presented  her  by  a  friend, 
she  was  often  heard  to  sing  with  a  pensive  air,  as  she 
sat  at  her  window  in  the  evening  twilight: 

Of  blest  were  those  houre  when  gay  on  the  banks 

or  the  clear  Androscoggin  1  played 
With  mj  own  honest  Charles,— and  when  by  the  side 

Of  my  mother,  I  kneeled,  as  she  prayed ! 
Then  sicluieas,  and  sorrow,  and  cold  disconteol 

Were  unknown  to  a  childhood  so  itee ! 
And  death,  with  his  arrows  so  awM  and  sure. 

Possessed  no  dread  terrors  for  me ! 
But  alas !  those  bleat  days  are  forever  no  mors  I 

And  mourning  and  sorrow  now  reign  ; 
The  savage,  in  wrath,  has  invaded  our  home ! 

And  dear  Charles  has  been  captured  and  slain  ! 
No  more  shall  we  sport  on  the  banks  of  the  stream, 

Or  walk,  hand  fn  hand,  through  the  grove ; 
He  has  gone  to  his  rest,  In  those  regions  afar, 

Where  dwells  naught  save  quiet  and  love ! 

'*Ellenor  died  while  yet  in  her  seventeenth  year,  and 
was  buried  in  a  spot  selected  by  herself,  near  a  large 
oak  tree  by  the  house,  under  whose  shades  she  used  of- 
ten to  sport  with  her  dear  brother,  and  where,  in  the 
summer  hours,  when  deprived  of  his  presence,  she  had 
frequently  resorted  for  contemplation  and  study* 

*'The  parents  were  now  left  entirely  alone,  and  with 
few  inducements  to  make  even  life  itself  desirable. 
Their  only  daughter  had  died  in  autumn,  and  a  freezing 
and  dreary  winter  was  at  hand." 

"It  was  a  severe,  cold  night  in  the  month  of  Decem- 
ber, and  the  moon  shone  upon  the  snow  bright  and  full 
almost  as  the  sun  itself,  when  two  men  were  seen  ap- 
proaching the  dwelling  of  this  lonely  settler.  They 
walked  up  to  the  house  and  kindly  asked  admittance. 
Supposing  them  to  be  Indians  belonging  to  some  friend- 
ly tribe  near  by,  who  wished  to  warm  and  rest  tliem- 
selves,  they  were  without  hesitancy  permitted  to  enter." 

"  *  Cold  weather  this,  old  man,'  said  the  eldest  of  the 
two  strangers,  who  was  at  once  observed  to  be  an  Indian, 
addressing  the  hunter  as  they  sealed  themselves  by  the 
fire. 

"*  Yes,»  was  the  reply, — ^*and  have  you  far  to  walk 
this  cold  night?' 

"  'I  have  come,'  said  the  Indian,  *  to  fulfil  my  promise, 
made  to  you  a  long,  long  time  since.  You  will  recol- 
lect—' 

***What!  my  son!  and  does  he  live?*  asked  the  old 
man,  with  much  emotion. 

" *He  lives! — behold  him  there,  before  you !' 

"Without  waiting  for  the  answer,  the  aged  parent, 
recognizing  in  the,  till  then,  sup])oscd  Indian,  Aw  ourn 
8011^  had  embraced  him,  neither  being  able,  so  over- 


whelmed with  joy  were  they,  to  utter  a  syllable;  and 
the  mother,  feeble  at  witnessing  so  unexpected  an  event, 
had  fainted  and  fallen  to  the  floor.  She  soon,  however, 
revived  and  was  permitted- once  more  to  clasp  an  her 
arms  the  son,  whom  she  had  long  believed  dead,  and 
soon  expected  to  meet  in  Heaven.  It  was  a  scene,  in- 
deed, which  can  much  better  be  imagined  than  described. 

"  Vou  will  judge  what  were  the  feelings  of  Charles  on 
learning  the  death  of  his  sister. 

"  But  the  cause  of  this  long  delay  in  the  return  of  the 
Indian,  was  now  to  be  explained.  It  may  be  done  in 
few  words. 

"  He  overtook  his  party  in  a  short  time,  after  recover- 
ing from  his  wounds,  and  found  them  nK>uming  and 
almost  distracted  with  grief,  for  in  the  contest  with  the 
hunter  they  had  lost  their  chief  and  several  others  of 
their  most  daring  warriors ;  and  they  were  just  prepar- 
ing to  feed  their  revenge  by  torturing  to  death  with 
every  cruel  means  which  their  savage  and  blood-thirsty 
hearts  could  invent,  their  captive  boy.  But  happily  he 
had  arrived  in  time  to  save  him,  though  it  had  been 
utterly  out  of  his  power  to  return  him  to  his  parents 
before.  They  continued  their  march  into  the  western 
wilderness,  where  they  were  finally  forced  to  remain,  on 
account  of  a  war  which  soon  broke  out  between  their 
own  and  several  other  hostile  tribes  of  Indians,  and  last- 
ed for  nearly  the  whole  time  that  had  elapsed  since  they 
left  the  banks  of  the  Androscoggin. 

"Charles  had  not  forgotten  his  parents,  though  he  had 
become  habituated  to  the  usages,  customs  and  hardships 
of  his  savage  comrades,  and  wore,  indeed,  the  resem- 
blance of  an  Indian.  He  now,  with  his  preserver,  whom 
he  would  not  permit  to  leave  him,  lived  with  his  parents 
and  supported  them  until,  worn  out  with  age  and  sor- 
row, they  both,  in  the  course  of  two  years,  were  laid  in 
their  graves  nearly  at  the  same  time. 

"  Charels  Eaton,  (for  that  was  his  name,)  had  now 
but  one  friend  in  the  world — his  Indian  protector  and 
preserver.  They  lived  and  wandered  together  for  many 
years,  obtaining  their  living,  as  they  were  taught  to  do^ 
in  the  wilderness,  until  at  length  liie  poor  Indian  was 
taken  suddenly  ill  and  died,  leaving  Charles  entirely 
friendless  and  without  a  home. 

"  Charles  lived  now,  not  because  it  was  his  own  plea- 
sure, but  because  it  was  the  will  of  heaven  that  he  should 
live.  He  for  a  time  sought  to  make  himself  happy  in 
society ;  but  the  noisy  and  cold-hearted  world  possessed 
no  charms  for  him.  He  sought  the  mountains,  where  he 
discovered  a  cave  in  which  he  entered  and  at  once  de- 
clared it  hit  konu  while  life  remained.  He  has  thus  far 
kept  his  word,  and,"  said  the  old  man,  springing  from 
his  seat  with  the  activity  of  a  boy,  "  Charles  Enton  is  the 
man,  who  has  just  saved  you,  my  young  friend,  from  the 
awful  pangs  of  death !" 

I  cannot  describe  my  surprise  on  hearing  this  an- 
nouncement, coming  upon  me,  as  it  did,  so  suddenly.  I 
had  in  fact  become  so  interested  in  the  old  man's  story, 
that  I  had  even  forgotten  the  situation  in  which  I  was 
placed. 

We  now  sought  rest  from  sleep;  but  little  did  I  ob- 
tain. I  however  by  the  morning  found  myself  suffi- 
ciently recruited  to  venture  to  return  to  the  dwelling  at 
the  foot  of  the  mountain  and  from  thence  home,  which 
I  did,  after  first  having  been  directed  to  the  right  pat|t 
by  my  own  kind  preserver— the  Indian  Captive! 
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MOSES  SMITING  THE  ROCK. 

BY  N.  C.  BROOKS. 

No  former  miracles,  that  shed 
Upon  the  desert,  streams  and  bread, 
Inspired  with  confidence  or  grace 
The  faithless  and  the  wicked  race. 
Oppressed  with  tiiirst,  with  hunger  faint. 
They  vented  murmur  and  complaint. 
"Why  bring  ye  to  this  barren  coast 
Of  heal  and  sand,  our  weary  host. 
Where  neither  fruit  nor  golden  grain, 
Appears  through  all  the  desert  plain — 
No  bough  on  which  pomegranates  shine, 
Nor  figs,  nor  clusters  of  the  vine  ; 
Where  sparkles  neither  fount  nor  pool 
The  thirst  to  slake— >the  brow  to  cool. 
Why  bring  us  to  this  land  to  die? 
Egypt  had  graves  wherein  to  lie." 


Their  leaders,  then,  in  anguish,  bowed 
Their  faces  down,  and  mourned  aloud. 
Until,  from  out  the  light  that  broke 
Around,  the  voice  of  God  thus  spoke — 
"Smite  with  the  rod:  the  flinty  rock 
Shall  pour  its  streams  for  man  and  flock." 

Then  with*  the  consecrated  rod, 
Which  curse  or  blessing  brought  from  God, 
Toiled  Moses  up  (he  pathless  wild 
Of  rocks,  in  sullen  grandeur  piled. 
While  all  the  host  was  gathered  round. 
By  hope  or  fear  in  silence  bound. 
"Why  will  ye  murmur?  Has  the  ear 
Grown  heavy  (hat  was  wont  to  hear? 
Or  shortened  is  the  mighty  hand 
That  brought  you  from  oppression's  land  ? 
That  manna  o*er  the  desert  spread. 
And  streams  of  living  waters  shed? 
Why  tempt  the  Lord  ?  Lift  up  your  eyes ! 
The  self-same  hand  your  want  supplies : 
The  bounty  of  his  grace  receive — 
Behold  I  ye  rebels,  and  believe ; 
Behold  ?"  and  fell  with  jarring  shock, 
Th*  uplifted  wand  upon  the  rock : 
And  inwardly  was  heard  the  rush 
Of  prisoned  waves  in  gurgling  gush, 

With  pleasure  tingles  every  ear, 
As  the  refreshing  sound  they  hear ; 
And  every  upraised  eye  is  bright. 
And  laughing  with  hope's  pure  delight. 
The  rod  again  descends — the  rock 
Its  portal  opens  at  the  shock ; 
The  stream  leaps  from  its  mountain  home. 
With  voice  of  rage  and  crest  nil  foam, 
And  ihundtirs  down  the  precipice 
In  cataracts,  that  part  and  hiss 
And  murmur ;  and,  in  shining  rills 
Slow  winding,  sigh  among  the  hills. 

Ye  wanderers  through  this  wilderness, 
Bowed  down  with  sorrow  and  distress, 
^0,  when  the  bead  is  sick— when  faint 
T^  heart  breathes  out  its  mournful  plaint ; 


A.nd  fevered  with  earth's  cares  and  strife, 
Is  panting  for  the  streams  of  life- 
Go  to  the  Archetypal  fount 
Of  that  which  flowed  in  Horeb's  mount, 
Amid  the  wilderness  of  Zin ; 
And  drink  till  all  is  heaven  within. 


STUDY  OF  THE  LAW. 

It  is  a  circumstance  of  frequent  occurrence  to  behold 
a  young  man  of  superior  intellectual  attainments,  ar^ 
dently  commencing  the  profession  of  the  law,  buoyed 
up  by  the.  friendly  predictions  of  his  associates,  and  a 
just  consciousness  of  his  own  abilities.  The  road  to 
high  and  honorable  legal  eminence  appears  to  lie  free 
and  open  before  him :  emulation  excites  him  to  present 
exertion ;  wealth  and  fame  invite  him  from  the  distance. 

Yet  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  the  confidence  of  the 
young  legal  aspirant  turns  to  doubt,  distrust,  despair — 
and  the  hopes  of  his  friends  end  in  disappointment  and 
sorrow.  A  nd  w  herefore  ?  Not  because  his  mental  facul- 
ties relapse  into  mediocrity,  but  because  he  was  not  duly 
prepared  for  the  arduous  journey  undertaken.  His 
progress  is  slow-^almost  imperceptible.  Every  day 
teaches  him  the  deficiencies  of  his  knowledge,  and 
opens  to  his  view  larger  and  larger  fields  of  inquiry. 
The  path  is  diflicult,  and  he  meets  with  a  thousand 
undreamed-of  obstacles  to  his  progress.  Human  nature 
in  its  worst  aspect  is  presented  to  bis  view,  and  sordid 
interest,  vindictive  malice,  envy,  hatred  and  all  unchar- 
itableness,  are  the  passions  he  has  to  combat,  or  is  called 
on  to  sustain.  His  temper  is  thus  tried  in  a  hundred 
ways,  and,  it  may  happen  that  though  he  has  a  just 
cause,  and  a  general  knowledge  of  the  Taw  as  connected 
with  it,  a  single  mis-step  in  practice,  a  want  of  confi- 
dence in  addressing  court  or  jury — an  ignorance  of 
the  great  and  broad  principles  of  the  branch  of  law 
under  consideration^-a  deficiency  of  application  to  the 
detailsof  his  case,  physical  weakness,  or  mental  or  ner- 
vous irritation,  will  accumulate  difficulties  in  his  pro- 
gress— and  utterly  debar  him  from  success. 

Some,  it  is  true,  by  an  inherent  force  of  mind  bear  up 
against  the  pressure,  and  in  the  end  attain  the  high 
reputation  of  great  lawyers.  But  how  much  oftener 
does  the  study  of  the  law,  once  so  inviting,  become 
disgusting  and  tedious,  and  the  brilliant  promise  of  the 
youth,  fade  away  in  the  obscurity  of  the  man. 

This  result  is  mainly  attributable  to  our  erroneous 
system  of  preparation.  Somewhat,  it  is  true,  is  owing 
to  the  miscalculations  of  young  men  themselves,  to 
their  misunderstanding  the  nature  of  the  profession, 
ihcir  deeming  it  to  be  an  easy  as  well  as  an  honorable 
life,  their  considering  the  vocation  of  the  law  as  the 
highway  to  political  preferment,  and,  in  too  many 
instances,  their  mistaken  belief  that  genius  alone,  with- 
out assiduity,  is  equal  to  the  accomplishn^ent  of  any 
object.  The  most  general  plan  of  preparation  is  this: 
A  young  man,  after  having  been  immaturely  graduated 
at  a  college,  wherein  a  four  yenrs'  course  of  miscel* 
laneous  study  on  a  variety  of  snlijecls  has  given  him 
no  thorough  knowledge  of  any,  and  sometimes,  though 
rarely,  with  the  advantage  of  a  one  year's  course  of 
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legal  lectures,  enters  the  office  of  a  practising  attor- 
ney, there  to  abide  until  the  lapse  of  the  probationary 
period  of  tiirce  years,  at  the  utmost,  entitles  him  to  claim 
the  honors  of  a  licence. 

Of  the  muss  of  students,  some  consider  their  respec- 
tive unices  as  piisons,  in  which  they  are  unwillingly 
immured  for  an  hour  or  two  each  day ;  while  others 
zealously  devote  themselves  to  the  acquirement  of  legal 
knowledge.  But  mark  the  fate  of  the  latter.  Short  as 
the  allotted  term  of  study  is  for  those  who  ardently 
desire  a  knowledge  of  the  law,  their  hours  of  study  are 
liable  to  alt  sorts  of  vexatious  interruptions.  No  matter 
at  what  point  the  student's  reflections  have  arrived,  no 
matter  to  what  critical  period  his  investigations  have  car- 
ried him ;  at  a  moment  when,  perhaps,  the  reason  of  all 
he  has  read  is  yet  wanting  to  fix  it  on  his  memory,  the 
whole  train  of  thought  may  be  dispersed  in  an  instant, 
and  his  struggling  knowledge  thrown  irrcclaimably  back 
into  ignorance.  The  practice  of  the  law  has  set  periods 
and  times  for  its  operations,  and  the  machinery  of  a  suit 
cannot  be  stayed  that  the  student  may  profit  by  the  peru- 
sal of  a  case,  or  the  opinion  of  some  legal  sage.  Causes 
must  be  pushed  on  to  judgment  or  decree,  and  the  atten- 
tion of  the  anxious  student  is  so  often  interrupted  and 
averted  that  at  last  he  despairingly  ceases  to  bestow  it, 
and  worse  than  all,  he  falls  into  habits  of  idleness, 
always  difficult  to  be  eradicated. 

Such  is  the  present  state  of  things:  such  is  the  present 
method  of  studying  law.  And  as  well  might  one  attempt 
to  teach  an  apprentice  the  art  of  engraving,  by  employ- 
ing him  constantly  in  working  at  the  press,  or  bearing 
the  impressions  to  the  print-sellers,  as  to  instruct  a  stu- 
dent in  tlie  science  of  law  by  initiating  him  in  the  deep 
mystery  of  copying  papers  or  counting  their  folios. 

Qui  studct  optatam  cursn  coniingcre  metam, 
MuUa  tulit  fccitque  puer,  sudavU,  e(  alsit, 
Abstiuuit  venere  et  rino: 

Such  of  old  was  deemed  the  discipline  necessary  to  one 
ambitious  to  excel  in  a  mere  physical  excellence;  while 
now-,  he  who  aims  at  eminence  in  a  science  confes- 
sedly Intricate  and  hard  of  mastery — a  science  requiring 
undivided  attention  and  indefatigable  application — has 
his  attention  rendered  diffuse, and  his  application  divided 
and  minutely  severed.  This  may  tend  to  make  whatis 
called  a  sharp  practitioner,  one  who  will  undertake  any 
cause  however  perilous,  in  hopes  by  tacking  and  ma- 
nceuvcring  and  running  to  windward,  to  take  advantage 
of  his  adversary — one  of  those  thin,  dried  up,  vulture- 
looking  attorneys,  whose  little  eyes  twinkle  with  the 
light  of  long-kindled  cunning,  and  who  amass  wealth, 
and  bring  disrepute  on  the  law — men  whose  feelings  are 
divided  between  their  pleadings  and  their  cost  books, 
like  Garrick  betwixt  Tragedy  and  Comedy,  vibrating 
between  their  offices  and  the  courts,  erudite  in  special 
demurrers,  and  deeply  learned  in  the  fee  bill  or  even 
beyond  it,  but  with  no  more  correct  idea  of  the  true  ob- 
ject and  high  aim  of  the  law,  than  the  garbage-fed  Hot- 
tentot possesses  of  the  perfectibility  of  human  nature. 
It  is  this  that  has  brought  the  saying  to  pass,  that  the 
studying  of  the  law  tends  to  the  narrowing  of  the  mind. 
It  is  this  which  has  almost  ripened  the  heresy  into  doc- 
trine, and  given  to  a  dogma  the  force  of  an  axiom.  The 
paradox  has  become  current  in  the  schools  and  the  sen- 
ate, and,  in  spite  of  multifarious  practical  contradictions 


to  its  truth,  it  has  grown  and  flourished  almost  beyond 
eradication.  Plausible  reasons  and  specious  arg^uments 
are  cited  in  support  of  it,  and  if  we  consider  the  study 
of  the  law  merely  as  a  means  of  livelihood  there  may 
be  some  reason  for  the  assertion.  But  to  consider  tlic 
study  of  (he  science  of  the  law  as  one  lending  to  con- 
tract the  understanding,  is  irrational  and  absurd.  In- 
stances innumerable  could  be  cited  to  disprove  it.  De- 
mosthenes, Pericles,  Cicero,  the  elder  Antony  and  the 
elder  Cato,  were  all  lawyers  in  the  strictest  sense  of  the 
term  ;  and  minds  more  comprehensive  than  theirs  sel- 
dom full  to  the  lot  of  man.  The  profession  of  Bacon,  the 
man  of  universal  lore,  and  who  marked  out  tlie  path 
for  the  progressive  knowledge  of  succeeding  centuries, 
was  the  law.  The  names  of  More,  of  Mansfield,  of 
Jones  and  of  Brougham,  need  no  comment,  nor  does 
that  of  Hamilton,  the  skilful  warrior,  legislator  and 
statesman.  These  are  not  one  tithe  of  the  names  of 
lawyers,  distinguished  for  their  extensive  views  and 
liberal  minds,  that  could  be  adduced.  They  are  given 
for  illustration  and  not  for  proof,  for  there  is  noiliing  in 
the  subject  itself  that  should  lend  to  narrow  the  mind. 
Law  is  a  science  and  a  lofty  one.  It  is  based  on  the 
rights  of  man  by  nature  and  society  ;  its  object  is  the 
elucidation  of  truth  ;  its  end  the  attainment  of  justice. 
Besides  the  rights  of  man,  international  diflferences  and 
the  claims  of  sovereigns  may  demand  the  attention  of  the 
lawyer.  These  certainly  require  a  comprehensiveness  of 
views  incompatible  with  a  narrowed  intellect.  The 
subjects  of  suits  at  law  are  co-extensive  with  human 
knowledge  and  pursuits,  and  the  advocate  may  not  only 
have  need  of  an  acquaintance  with  the  moral  sciences, 
but  with  the  doctrines  and  principles  of  the  mechanic  arts 
and  the  customs  of  trades.  Can  there  be  then  aught  bet- 
ter calculated  to  elevate  the  mind,  to  cause  it  to  break  oflT 
the  shackles  of  prejudices,  and  attain  to  high  moral 
beauty,  than  the  full,  faithful  and  conscientious  study- 
ing of  the  law  ? 

But  in  what  manner  is  a  remedy  to  be  applied  to 
the  imperfections  which  exist  in  the  study,  and  the 
evils  which  result  from  its  practice  7  This  is  a  serious 
question,  and  one  in  which  every  citizen  is  interested, 
and  like  many  others  of  the  same  nature,  one  about 
which  no  citizen  is  concerned.  It  is  a  subject  interest- 
ing, not  only  to  the  profession,  but  to  the  comroanity 
at  large.  There  is  no  person,  be  his  pursuit  what  it 
may,  that  it  does  not  touch.  The  law  in  its  theory  is 
truth  and  justice,  and  if  properly  administered  it  could 
not  be  made  as  it  too  often  is,  an  engine  of  incalculable 
evil. 

The  opinions  I  present  are  crude,  but  I  am  induced 
to  hazard  them,  by  a  feeling  solicitous  to  awaken  atten- 
tion to  the  subject. 

As  indolence  in  youth  will  hardly  ripen  into  industry 
in  age,  and  as  the  blight  in  the  blossom  produces  rotten- 
ness in  the  fruit,  so  an  imperfect  and  erroneous  study- 
ing of  the  law  will  produce  an  imperfect  and  erroneous 
knowledge  of  it,  and  a  deficiency  of  moral  rectitude  in 
the  student  will  leave  room  for  roguery  and  knavish- 
ness  in  the  practitioner.  The  latter  of  these  evils  can- 
not be  universally  guarded  against,  but  much  can  be 
done  to  correct  the  former. 

In  the  first  place,  the  adoption  of  the  law  as  a  prcH 
fession  should  be  maturely  weighed  in  the  mind  by  the 
young  student  before  venturing  on  it.    He  should  ex- 
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amine  his  mind  thoroughly ;  he  should  question  his 
passions,  his  habits,  his  capacities.  He  should  look 
Dpon  the  study  of  the  law  abstractedly  from  every 
thini^clse.  He  should  ask  himself  if  he  will  be  con- 
tenied  with  a  life  of  constant  labor  and  secluded  study. 
He  should  review  his  course,  and  observe  if  he  has 
cihibiied  unwavering  perseverance  in  any  thing.  He 
should  separate  the  pursuit  of  the  law  from  its  inci- 
dental honors,  its  fame  and  the  acquirements  it  begets, 
and  reflect  whether  he  can  love  it  for  its  own  sake.  He 
should  be  assured  that  he  will  be  able  to  abandon  all 
allorements  for  the  sake  of  its  study.  If  he  cannot 
soire  all  these  points  satisfactorily,  let  him  abandon  all 
idea  of  pursuing  the  study  of  the  law,  or  resolve  to  be 
contented  with  a  mediocrity  of  attainment. 

There  are  mental  and  moral  requisites  to  the  study 
and  U>  the  practice  of  the  law.  I  believe  sincerely  that 
the  standing  and  acquirements  of  a  man  depend  upon 
himself,  and  that  it  is  only  the  greater  or  less  discip* 
line  and  culture  that  the  mind  is  subjected  to,  that 
makes  the  difference.  It  may  be  objected,  that  differ- 
in^  circumstances  aflfect  the  result;  but  superiority  to 
eircomstanees  is  exactly  what  marks  and  distinguishes 
ihc  jreat  man-  He,  therefore,  who  is  about  commencing 
the  stody  of  the  law,  should  question  himself  closely 
to  what  he  has  wrought  up  his  moral  faculties :  to  good 
or  to  evil ;  to  industry  or  to  idleness.  If  to  evil  or 
idleness,  let  him  first  correct  his  error,  or  give  up  his 
resolre.  If  to  good  and  industry,  he  may  with  strong 
hnpe  carry  his  scrutiny  ftirther.  The  mental  and  moral 
Rqui«iies  to  the  study  of  the  law  and  its  practice  are, 
pprscverancc  of  purpose,  a  love  of  truth,  a  logical  con- 
f'MTOation  of  mind,  a  close  discrimination,  a  quick  and 
cnrrect  perception  ;  or,  if  a  slow  perception,  then  a  fa- 
ciUv  of  shutting  out  partial  conclusions  until  the  whole 
pjHject  is  before  the  mind  ;  an  abhorrence  of  vice,  a 
freedom  from  dissipation  in  any  shape,  a  scrupulous, 
D-»5werving,  indomitable  integrity,  an  unshaken  equa- 
nimity of  temper,  and  an  undeviating  courtesy  of 
manner. 

The  mental  preparatory  attainments  necessary  are, 
a  knowledge  of  the  Latin  language,  both  the  classic  and 
the  modem;  a  general  acquaintance  with  miscellaneous 
c.i5>ical  literature,  and  with  the  arts  and  sciences; 
r<rictised  skill  in  metaphysical  analysis  and  mathe- 
Qj>tical  demonstration. 

This  may  appear  a  startling  enumeration  to  the  stu- 
dent, but  I  am  convinced  that  with  industry  and  jndg- 
r^nt  ail  these  arc  within  the  reach  of  every  one.  If  a 
st'^Jcnt  possesses  an  upright  heart,  he  embraces  in  that 
2k»ne  one  half  the  list.  As  to  the  rest,  it  is  true  they 
vill  require  assiduous  application,  and  without  that  it 
is  very  useless  to  undertake  I  he  study.  Any  gcntle- 
rm  would  be  ashamed  of  himself,  if  his  attainments 
<^k1  Dot  reach  to  at  least  one  half  of  what  we  have  set 
dovB ;  and  as  to  the  mental  habitudes  spoken  of,  they 
*Tt  90  concatenated  together  and  dependant  on  each 
<^1^%  that  the  student  who  attains  one  link  may 
easily  draw  the  whole  chain  to  his  possession.  The 
a^Qiringof  one,  will  constitute  a  relaxation  to  tho  pur- 
suit of  the  others ;  and  so  long  as  the  student  recollects 
his  aim  and  object,  his  multifarious  studies  will  all  con- 
dwe  to  bis  advancement. 

The  intellectual  discipline  of  the  intended  lawyer 
nost  be  strict  and  constant.     He  must  lay  the  founda- 


tions broad  and  deep  ere  he  attempts  to  rear  his  stnic- 
ture.  As  the  healthful  operations  of  the  corporeal  func- 
tions is  of  the  deepest  importance  to  every  student,  let 
not  llie  sanguine  student  of  the  law  consider  that  time 
wasted,  which  within  proper  limits  is  devoted  to  exer- 
cise. Vigorous  exercise  regularly  pursued  imparts  ac- 
tivity to  the  mental  faculties,  whereas  indolence  of  body 
gradually  spreads  a  damning  influence  over  the  mind. 
Regularity  in  mental  pursuits  is  also  a  requisite  of  the 
iiighest  moment.  The  student  should  apportion  his 
time  to  his  different  necessities  and  avocations.  In  the 
spirit  of  the  lines  quoted  by  Lord  Coke,  I  would  say  to 
the  student, 

Sex  horas  somno,  totidem  des  legihua  sequia, 

Quatuor  orabia,  des  epulisque  duan; 
Q,uod  auperest  ultra  aacria  largire  camania. 

Having  settled  these  points,  let  him  next  decide  upon 
the  best  means  of  fulfilling  the  term  of  study  required  by 
the  rules  of  court  Since  it  is  necessary  to  spend  a  cer- 
tain time  in  tlie  office  of  a  practising  attorney,  the 
choice  in  this  respect  is  limited  to  the  advantages  of 
different  ofKces.  And  here  may  be  suggested  to  the 
student  the  fallacy  of  the  prevailing  idea,  that  the  office 
of  an  old  practitioner  is  preferable  to  that  of  a  young 
one.  The  actual  knowledge  gained  in  either,  cannot 
extend  much  beyond  an  acquaintance  with  the  rotUine 
of  business.  The  knowledge  of  practice  that  may  be 
gained  in  an  ofHce  where  considerable  business  is  car- 
ried on,  is  limited,  and  the  attainment  of  it  illy  compen- 
sates for  the  heavy  sacrifice  it  requires.  I(i  a  "  large 
ofKce"  no  regulor  course  of  study  can  be  pursued,  nor 
can  even  a  desultory  one  be  very  extensive.  It  may  be 
said  that  the  supervision  of  the  student*s  reading  by  an 
experienced  lawyer  is  of  great  advantage,  and  so  it 
probably  is,  when  exercised ;  but  the  lawyers  best  quali- 
fied for  such  superintendence,  are  those  who  in  general 
are  too  much  occupied  with  their  business  to  bestow 
much  time  on  their  students,  or,  as  the  rules  more  cor- 
rectly style  them,  their  clerks.  What  is  generally  the 
fact?  When  the  legal  tyro  first  enters  an  office, BFack- 
stone  is  placed  in  his  hands,  and  after  that  he  is  leA,  to 
his  own  guidance,  until,  admonished  by  his  approaching 
examination,  he  instinctively  directs  his  attention  to  the 
rules  of  practice.  Blackstonc  is  an  invaluable  treatise, 
and  worthy  of  all  commendation.  It  is  so  orderly  in  its 
arrangements,  so  clear  in  its  positions,  so^ rational  in  its 
spirit,  and  so  full,  yet  just,  in  its  learning,  that  it  may 
well  be  doubted  if  any  scientific  work  was  ever  so  well 
executed.  Coke  probably  possessed  more  abstruse  learn- 
ing, but  we  may  vainly  seek  for  hours  for  any  particu- 
lar point  in  his  chaos  of  legal  erudition.  His  deep 
learning  and  acute  intellect  give  an  oracular  stamp  to 
all  his  writings ;  but  as  if  uttered  in  the  inspiration  of 
the  moment,  they  are  as  much  distinguished  for  their 
irregularity  as  their  infallibility.  But  Blackstonc  is  at 
once  learned  and  clear,  correct  and  methodical.  Never- 
theless, Blackstone  is  not  the  work  that  should  be  first 
placed  in  the  hands  of  an  American  student.  Should 
it  be,  he  will  learn  what  afterwards  he  must  unlearn  ; 
and,  as  Bolingbroke  remarked,  it  is  an  easier  road  to 
knowledge  from  ignorance,  than  from  error  ;  and  much 
of  Blackstone's  Commentaries,  applied  to  American  law, 
would  be  erroneous.  The  law  of  England,  though  it  is 
the  source  of  our  law,  diflTers  from  it  in  many  respects 
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extremely,  and  in  others  in  such  sliglu  degrees,  that  to 
separate  them  will  require  a  subtle  memory  inge- 
niously exercised.  The  constitution  of  England  should 
be  studied,  but  not  before  our  own.  The  legislation  of 
England  should  interest  us,  but  our  own  should  be 
paramount.  Again,  America  has  remedied  many  of 
the  impel  fections,  and  abolished  many  of  the  evils  of 
the  English  code.  Our  doctrine  of  real  estate  has  also 
been  remodelled  and  simplified.  Fifiy  years  since,  the 
barrister  from  Westminster  might  have  argued  the 
briefs  in  our  courts  with  as  little  special  preparation  as 
at  home.  Fifty  years  hence,  the  language  of  the  one 
bar  will  be  as  it  were  a  different  dialect  from  that  of  the 
other,  unless  England  should,  as  she  now  seems  in- 
cline J,  keep  pace  with  our  improvement.  Why,  then, 
should  the  student  first  peruse  a  work  which,  if  trusted 
to  as  law,  will  lead  to  error,  and  if  not  yielded  credence 
to,  will  unsettle  and  disturb  his  mind?  AAer  he  has 
acquired  an  outline  of  American  law,  a  perusal  of 
Biackstone  will  be  beneficial.  But  admitting  that  the 
"  Commentaries*'  constitute  the  proper  work  for  a  be- 
ginner, the  supervising  power  ends  with  that ;  and  it 
may  well  be  doubted  if  most  lawyers  would  not  be 
perplexed  by  the  question,  "What  course  of  reading 
do  you  recommend  to  your  students?"  This  fancied 
advantage  of  an  eminent  lawyer's  office  is  none  in 
reality ;  while  in  the  office  of  an  attorney  of  limited 
practice,  the  student  would  have  ten  times  more  leisure 
fqr  his  studies. 

But  supposing  the  student  to  have  made  choiee  of 
his  office,  and  thai  he  has  opportunity  for  study,  and 
uses  it;  he  cannot  have  tliose  advantages  which  he 
should  have.  The  system  itself  is  wrong,  fundamen- 
tally wrong.  For  those  young  gentlemen  of  indepen- 
dent fortune,  who  take  up  the  profession  of  the  law, 
merely  because,  in  this  country,  a  young  man  without 
any  pursuit  or  profession  would  be  an  anomoly ;  or  for 
those  who  adopt  it  because  it  is  eminently  honorable, 
or  because  it  is  considered  the  high  road  to  place  and 
power,  without  any  determination  of  trusting  to  it  as 
a  profession,  the  present  course  of  study  is  fully  suffi- 
cient. But  for  him  who  desires,  if  entrusted  with 
power,  to  use  it  rightly,  or  who  intends  to  make  the 
law  his  business  and  his  study — who  is  anxious  to  be- 
come master  of  the  law  and  its  spirit— who  expects  to 
devote  his  whole  life  to  its  ardent  pursuit, — to  such  a 
one,  how  utterly  inappropriate  and  inadequate  is  the 
present  method  of  study  I  It  allows  barely  sufficient 
time  to  obtain  a  general  knowledge  of  the  local  laws, 
but  is  altogether  incompetent  to  imbue  the  mind  with  a 
deep  and  solid  acquaintance  with  fts  broad  and  general 
principles.  He  cannot  go  up  to  the  source  of  the 
stream  and  drink  from  its  fountains,  but  he  must  receive 
it  polluted  and  adulterated,  as  it  has  floated  down  to 
him.  His  time  is  divided  between  the  business  of  the 
office  and  his  studies ;  and  in  the  regulation  of  the  lat- 
ter, he  has  to  trust  to  his  own  judgment,  or  at  best,  to 
the  casual  advice  of  one  more  competent.  Why  should 
such  a  plan  be  pursued  in  regard  to  students  of  the 
law,  when  one  so  different  is  deemed  necessary  for 
those  of  other  liberal  profession?.  Students  of  medi- 
cine must  spend  all  their  time  in  the  pursuit  of  that 
science;  they  must  follow  a  collegiate  course  exclu> 
sively  relating  to  their  profession,  undisturbed  by  otlier 
puTBuits.    Why,  then,  should  not  the  student  of  the 


law  pursue  a  similar  plan,  and  his  time  be  exclusively 
devoted  to  his  studies? 

The  establishment  of  a  law  university,  in  which  the 
pursuit  of  the  science  should  be  the  primary  object, 
and  in  which  it  should  be  pursued  assiduously,  metho- 
dically, and  on  a  broad  and  philosophical  basis,  is  to 
our  country  a  matter  of  the  highest  moment.    From 
the  profession  of  the  law  rise  up  a  large  proportion  of 
our  statesmen,  legislators  and  judges ;  the  originators, 
the  makers,  and  the  expounders  of  the  law.   And  when 
we  consider  how  much,  in  our  constitutional  govern- 
ments, we  are  directed  and  restrained  by  the  law — how 
necessary  it  is  to  our  safety  and  protection — how  it  is 
interwoven  with  our  daily  avocations,  and  with 'ail  our 
relations  to  others,  it  seems  indispensable  to  our  hap- 
piness and  security,  that  those  who  make,  and  those 
who  practically  direct  the  application  of  our  laws, 
should  be  men  of  deep  and  extensive  learning  in  the 
principles  of  human  nature— of  a  general  and  intelli- 
gent acquaintance  with  the  arts,  sciences  and  pursuits 
of  the  community — of  a  great  and  pervading  know- 
ledge of  the  practical  operation  of  principles  in  times 
past  and  the  present;  that  they  should  be  men  skilful 
in  matters  of  finance,  commerce,  trade,  manufactures, 
agriculture,  and  all  the  modes  in  which  the  talents 
and  propensities  of  citizens  are  manifested ;  that  they 
should  be  above  bribery  and  corruption  ;  in  short,  that 
they  should  be  of  such  honesty,  knowledge  and  judg- 
ment, that  the  laws  of  their  making  should  be  obeyed 
through  a  sense  of  their  justice,  rather  than  their 
weight,  and  their  expositions  of  laws  made,  should 
maintain  the  right,  and  right  the  wrong. 

But,  independent  of  the  senate  and  the  bench,  how 
necessary  it  is  that  the  practising  lawyer  should  be  a 
man  of  extensive  acquirements  and  learning — that  he 
should  be  able  clearly  to  discern  the  right,  and  de- 
tect the  wrong-— to  understand  fully  the  principles  of 
law,  and  be  able  to  apply  them  accurately  to  the  case 
before  him.  How  much  of  useless,  expensive  litiga- 
tion would  then  be  avoided — how  much  wear  and  tear 
of  feeling  would  be  saved — how  many  a  family  be  pre- 
vented from  dividing  against  itself— how  much  knavery 
and  roguery  blasted  in  its  incipiency — how  many  a 
man  saved  from  beggary  and  despair — how  many  a 
wife  from  sadness  and  a  broken  heart — how  many  a 
child  from  vice,  from  guilt,  from  the  dungeon. 

A  knavish  lawyer  is  productive  of  a  wider  extent  of 
misery  than  is  generally  supposed,  because,  altliough 
the  misery  be  evident,  the  cause  is  unsuspected.  Look 
through  the  circles  formed  by  his  clients  and  their  op- 
ponents— you  behold  bankrupts,  profligates,  knaves, 
rogues — the  last  in  all  their  infinite  variety,  from  the 
dollar-extorting  cheat,  who  but  just  escapes  an  indict- 
ment for  larceny  or  highway  robbery,  by  his  knowledge 
of  ItnOf  to  the  splendid  rascal,  who  confiscates  estates 
by  legal  ingenuity,  and  proves  himself  statute-honest 
by  the  subtlety  of  his  villainy,  and  the  depth  of  his 
casuistry  in  the  ethics  of  the  law.  It  requires  no  jaith 
in  animal  magnetism  to  support  the  belief  that,  when 
finesse,  chicanery,  and  knavishness  inhabit  the  mind 
of  the  lawyer,  they  soon  pass  into  the  mind  of  the 
client. 

Next,  take  the  case  of  an  unskilful  advocate.  To 
his  hands  may  be  confided  cases  of  the  greatest  im- 
portance.   Confiding  friends  may  entrust  to  his  gui- 
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dance  roatten  involving  their,  fortunes,  their  estates, 
their  erejic,  or   their  re pu ration.     Step  by  step  he 
blunders  on,  in  his  sbort>sighled  ignorance,  believing 
each  step  correct,-  until  at  last  his  client  is  involved  in 
harassing,  expensive,  ruinous  litigation.    It  is  of  the 
essence  of  ignorance  to  believe  itself  wise,  and  the  con- 
ceited and  superficial  smatterer  in  the  law  hardens 
hiouelf  in  his  unbelief,  like  Pharaoh,  though  portents 
and  miracle:!  contend  against  him  ;  and  hence  the  dan- 
ger: for  the  experience  that  a  client  gains  by  schooling 
in  litigation,  is  anoong  the  dearest  he  can  purchase ;  the 
light  it  gives  is  not  a  beacon  to  conduct  his  vessel  to  its 
haven,  but  the  burning  of  the  fragments  of  the  wreck 
by  which  he  would  fain  comfort  and  cheer  himself  in 
his  despair.    If  a  lawyer  of  this  cast  is  defeated,  he 
rsils  against  judges  and  juries ;   they  are  all  num- 
icoUs  and  blockheads— the  judge  had  some  personal  or 
political  bias  against  him,  or  the  jury  decided  "clear 
against  the  judge's  charge" — the  case  must  be  appealed 
from,  or  there  must  be  a  new  trial,  or  the  like ;  and  thus 
be  will  run  a  cause  through  the  whole  scale  of  legal 
tribunals,  up  and  down  the  forensic  gamut,  until  the 
oosu  outswell  the  subject  matter  of    dispute — until 
there  is  no  longer  a  higher  Court  of  Appeals,  except 
that  beyond   the  grave,  whose   grand  summoner  is 
Death,  and  where  no  advocates  avail,  save  good  deeds 
done  in  the  body,  and  the  mercy  of  the  Great  Judge 
himaelC 

Again,  suppose  the  case  of  an  upright  and  conscien- 
tious advocate,  who,  believing  that  a  cause  entrusted  to 
him  is  just,  has  devoted   to  it  .hours,  days,  weeks  of 
preparation ;  who  has  omitted  no  care,  no  toil,  no  re- 
search ;  who  has  conducted  his  cause  safely  to  his  argu- 
ment, through  all  the  snares  and  pitfalls  of  practice 
and  pleading;  and  then,  after  expending  on  it  all  the 
stores  of  his  knowledge,  and  allowing  his  feelings  to  be 
engrosfted  by  it,  is  at  last  hopelessly  defeated.   Suppose 
him  to  have  been  right,  yet  overcome.    This  may  be. 
Courts  are  fjliiblej  rules  of  law  imperfecU    But  has 
be  not  been  too  sanguine— has  he  not  given  his  atten- 
tion to  the  details  of  his  case,  when  the  elucidation  of 
the  principles  involved  required  it ;  has  he  not  over- 
rated his  capability  for  argument ;  was  there  no  fault 
ia  his  logic ;  was  he  prepared  to  render  his  case  as 
dear  to  others  as  it  seemed  to  his  own  mind ;  has  he 
not,  in  his  conviction  of  the  equity  of  his  case,  forgot- 
ten that  in  society,  equity  is  fenced  in  by  laws,  and 
that  in  pursuit  of  the  former  we  must  obey  the  direc- 
tioBS  of  the  latter?    From  these  considerations,  and 
soeh  as  these,  let  the  ingenuous  student  draw  a  profita- 
hie  lesson. 

Again,  how  much  litigation  arises  from  the  imper- 
fect or  erroneous  wording  of  laws,  and  how  essentially 
requisite  for  the  guidance  of  the  citizen,  is  clearness 
and  luddness  in  the  statute.  Municipal  law  has  been 
well  defined  to  be  a  rule  of  civil  action  prescribed  by 
the  superior  power  in  the  state,  and  which  the  citizen 
is  bound  to  obey.  Every  good  citizen  acknowledges 
the  obligation,  but  itt  many  cases,  may  be  extremely 
pozzled  to  ascertain  what  the  rule  is,  and  be  no  better 
off  than  the  subjects  of  that  tyrant  who  caused  his 
edii^ts  to  be  written  in  small  characters,  and  posted  on 
bi^  pillars,  so  that  they  were  illegible  to  all.  This 
diiScalty  in  ascertaining  the  meaning  of  some  statutes, 
doss  not  arise  froao  the  imperfection  of  Unguage,  or 


any  inherent  obstacle  to  the  proper  expression  of  the 
meaning  of  the  law-giver,  but  to  carelessness  or  igno- 
rance in  ihuse  wlio  indite  the  laws.  They  leave  a  loop 
to  hang  a  doubt  on,  uoe  words  of  disputable  meaning, 
pariiculurize  to  the  exclusion  of  a  general  principle, 
aud  in  their  anxiety  to  enumerate  every  case,  omit 
many  points  which  without  tlie  enumeration  would 
have  been  covered  by  the  rule.  Men  not  properly  edu- 
cated and  informed  are  often  raised  to  the  rank  of 
lei^islatord,  and  of  course  entrusted  with  the  drafting  of 
laws ;  and  the  consequence  is,  that  loose  verbose,  am- 
biguous, crude,  hastily  conceived  statutes  are  enacted 
and  declared  to  be  law.  Such  laws  are  but  firebrands 
in  the  community,  and  the  subtlety,  the  ingenuity,  the 
acuteness,  or  the  astuteness  of  lawyers,  clients  and 
judges,  lead  the  meaning  of  the  statute  a  dance  of  fifty 
or  a  hundred  years  before  it  becomes  settled  and  ad- 
judged. And  tlien  such  adjudications ! — such  violent 
wanderings  of  significations! — such  felicitous  conjec- 
tures of  the  meaning  of  the  legislature! — and  in  the 
meanwhile  such  insecurity  in  contracts  !t— such  glorious 
fields  for  litigation — such  harvests  of  fees  and  costs — all 
which  would  have  been  unnecessary  or  uncalled  for,  if 
the  sapient  Sulon  who  started  the  apple  of  discord,  had 
been  a  man  fitted  for  his  sphere.'^ 

Now  let  us  suppose  that  in  every  legislative  body 
there  were  a  few  men  who  had  been  properly  nurtured 
by  the  principles  and  educated  in  the  bearing  of  laws — 
skilled  in  human  nature  and  its  practical  workings — 
elevated  to  moral  dignity  and  inspired  by  love  of  truth ; 
let  us  suppose  that  our  lawyers  also  were  such  men, 
and  that  our  judges  were  the  like :  could  any  of  the 
results  depicted  in  the  few  last  paragraphs  occur? 
Would  not  the  influence  of  such  men  be  felt  through- 
out all  the  ramifications  of  our  laws ;  and  would  not 
the  pursuit  of  law  be  the  most  ennobling  of  human 
sciences,  if  directed  merely  to  the  attainment  of  justice, 
rather  than  to  the  shrouding  of  guilt  and  wrong  under 
the  dubious  expressions  of  statutes,  or  counterpoising 
the  iniquity  of  a  client  by  the  ingenuity  of  his  ad- 
vocate ? 

To  give  a  legal  university  the  importance  and  influ- 
ence it  ought  to  possess,  many  things  are  requisite. 
Students  ought  not  to  be  admitted  into  it  until  their 
general  education  is  completed.  They  should  be  scho- 
lars in  general  knowledge  ere  they  become  students  of 
law.  They  should  have  attended  to  the  requisites  enu- 
merated in  the  former  part  of  this  essay — and  should 
enter  the  university  with  healthy  constitutions,  correct 
habits,  good  morals — the  morals  of  principle  and  not 
merely  of  circumstances,  and  a  resolution  to  master  the 
science,  and  for  the  term  of  their  studentship  to  pursue 
it  unwaveringly  and  uninterruptedly.  I'hcn  if  the 
means  of  instruction  be  commensurate,  and  the  mode 
proper,  the  students  of  the  law  might  become,  what  too 
often  they  are  not — fit  and  fiiithful  trustees  of  the  rights 
of  the  community,  composers  of  strife,  elucidators  and 
guardians  of  right  and  equity,  upright  men,  influential 
citizens,  polished  and  intellectual  scholars. 
The  writer's  want  of  leisure  prevents  his  entering 

«The  same  remarks  maybe  applied  to  unskiiful  draughts- 
men  and  conveyancers,  whose  bungling  deeds  of  conveyance  of 
seulement,  wills,  leases,  and  written  contracts,  produce  dispute 
and  strife  as  certainly  as  in  nature  cerwin  effects  follow  tha 
causes  which  Ood  has  decreed  they  must  follow. 
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at  present  into  a  full  detail  of  his  idea  of  what  a  law 
university  should  be,  and  this  is  the  less  important,  as 
this  essay  is  ratlier  sugj^estive  than  practical.    It  is  but 
a  survey  of  the  ground  on  which  the  edifice  is  to  be 
erected,  the  architect  will  come  afterwards.    But  it 
may  be  proper  here  to  indicate  the  general  plan  and 
principles,  to  sow  seed  for  thought — and  leave  the  de- 
velopment and  maturing:  for  reflection  and  experience. 
It  is  now  time,  that  in  the  more  thickly  settled  portion 
of  our  country  the  practice  of  the  law  should  be  divided, 
and  consequently  the  studies  at  the  university  so  con> 
ducted  that  each  student  might  apply  himself  particu- 
larly to  that  branch  of  the  profession  which  he  might 
intend  to  pursue.    Conveyancers,  attorneys  and  solici- 
tors, and  counsellors  and  advocates,  comprise  the  divi- 
sions that  seem  proper.    To  conveyancers  would  belong 
the  drawing  all  papers  relating  to  the  transfer  or  in- 
cumbrancing of  real  estate,  such  as  wills,  deeds,  mort- 
gages, leases,  settlements,  trusts,  uses,  powers,  fines, 
recoveries,  abstracts  of  titles,  and  the  like.    To  the 
attorneys  and  solicitors,  the  practical  conducting  of  all 
suits,  the  drafting  of  pleadings  and  proceedings,  the 
collecting  of  evidence,  &c.    To  the  counsellors,  who 
might  be  again  divided  into  chamber  counsel,  and  ad- 
vocates at  the  bar  would  appertain  the  giving  of  advice 
upon  legal  rights  and  liabilities,  upon  settling  or  com- 
promising matters  of  dispute,  the  settling  of  the  form  of 
pleadings  and  proceedings,  and  the  attending  to  the 
trial  of  causes,  and  arguments  of  cases. 

It  may  be  objected  that  there  would  be  few  willing 
to  confine  themselves  to  the  rank  of  attorneys  and  so- 
licitors, but  that  all  would  aspire  to  be  counsellors. 
To  this  we  may  reply  both  by  fact  and  argument,  that 
in  England  where  a  similar  division  has  obtained,  no 
such  inconvenience  occurs ;  and  further,  that  whatever 
aspirations  the  mind  may  entertain  for  a  higher  exercise 
of  its  powers  arc  checked  and  confined  within  their 
proper  sphere  by  the  actual  limitation  of  those  powers. 
And  moreover,  it  would  be  found  that  those  persons 
who  had  been  well  schooled  as  attorneys  and  solicitors, 
would  make  the  most  accomplished  and  ready,  and 
therefore  most  successful  counsellors,  when  they  should 
choose  to  change  their  vocation. 

As  to  the  professorships  in  our  university,  there 
should  be  one  of  logic — that  the  student's  mind  might 
be  trained  to  close  and  severe  reasoning,  induction, 
analysis,  comparison,  the  detection  of  sophistry  the 
most  subtle,  and  of  fallacy  the  most  plausible.  There 
should  be  one  of  rhetoric — that  he  might  deliver  a  de- 
duction of  reason  or  a  statement  of  facts  in  a  clear  and 
lucid  order,  in  language  choiqe  yet  determinate — ner- 
vous yet  graceful.  A  professorship  of  moral  philosophy 
would  be  requisite,  for  by  a  contemplation  of  their 
duties  as  members  of  God's  great  family,  the  students 
would  discover  that  the  streams  of  the  law  descend 
from  the  great  fountains  of  truth  and  justice,  and  thus 
incline  to  cherish  in  their  hearts  a  deeper  attachment  for 
their  profession,  and  a  deeper  desire  to  pursue  it  upright- 
ly and  honorably.  A  professorshipof  history  and  histo- 
rical jurisprudence  would  be  essentially  necessary,  for 
the  "  thing  that  hath  been  is  the  thing  that  shall  be,''  and 
experience  is  the  g^reat  corrective  of  legislation.  This 
presents  a  wide  field  ;  for  the  law  keeps  progress  with 
science,  trade,  commerce,  and  all  other  branches  of 
■  iman  pursuits;  it  has  often  changed  the  destiny  of  a 


people — and  to  trace  out  the  efifect  of  laws  on  morals 
and  of  morals  on  laws  would  be  curious  and  instructive. 
International  law,  so  essential  to  the  admiralty  pleader, 
so  necessary  in  the  pursuit  of  rights  springing  from 
treaties,  or  of  rights  delayed  or  destroyed  by  war, 
would  demand  a  separate  professor.  So,  too,  of  the 
civil  law,  which  as  regards  all  matters  of  contract  (a 
comprehensive  title  in  the  law)  is  "/ofu  et  jnindpium," 
and  which  though  not  law  here  by  enactment,  involves 
and  elucidates  the  principles  of  justice  so  fully,  so 
clearly,  so  justly,  and  has  furnished  so  large  a  portion 
of  the  basis  of  the  law  of  all  civilized  nations,  that  he 
who  is  well  skilled  in  its  teachings,  shall  have  little 
more  of  general  principles  to  learn.  In  regard  to  con- 
stitutional and  municipal  laws,  and  their  various  divi- 
sions, statute  law  and  common  law,  and  the  subdiTi- 
sions,  maritime,  commercial,  criminal,  &c.  no  remarks 
are  necessary.  They  are  too  essential  to  be  overlooked 
by  any. 

Although  I  have  now  fulfilled  all  I  proposed  to  em- 
brace in  this  essay — fulfilled  not  according  to  the  im- 
portance of  the  subject,  but  to  the  extent  of  my  leisure 
and  present  object,  I  cannot  forbear  citing  one  or  two 
passages  from  Lord  Coke's  English  Prefaces  to  the 
second  and  third  parts  of  his  Reports. 

'*Now  for  the  degrees  of  the  law,"  says  he,  "as  there 
be  in  the  universities  of  Cambridge  and  Oxford  divers 
degrees,  as  general  sophisters,  bachelors,  masters,  doc- 
tors, of  whom  be  chosen  men  for  eminent  and  judicial 
places,  both  in  the  church  and  ecclesiastical  courts;  so 
in  the  profession  of  the  law,  there  are  mootemen,  (which 
are  those  that  argue  readers  cases  in  Jiouses  of  chan- 
cery, both  in  terms  and  grand  vacations.)  Of  mootc- 
men,  after  eigfU  years  study  or  thereabouts,  are  chosen 
utter  barristers ;  of  these  are  chosen  readers  in  inns  of 
chancery:  Of  utter  barristers,  after  they  have  been  of 
that  degree  twelve  years  at  least,  are  chosen  benchers,  or 
ancients ;  of  which  one,  that  is  of  the  puisne  sort,  reads 
yearly  in  summer  vacation,  and  is  called  a  single  reader ; 
and  one  of  the  ancients  that  had  formerly  read,  reads 
in  Lent  vacation,  and  is  called  a  double  reader,  and 
commonly  it  is  between  his  first  and  second  reading, 
about  nine  or  ten  years.  And  out  of  those  the  king^ 
makes  choice  of  his  attorney,  and  solicitor  general,  &c. 
And  of  these  readers,  are  sergeants  elected  by  the  king, 
and  are,  by  the  king's  writ,  called  ad  statum  ^  gradum 
servientis  ad  legem.     ♦     ♦     ♦  »» 

"For  the  young  student,  which  most  commonly  Com- 
eth from  one  of  the  universities,  for  his  entrance  or  be- 
ginning were  first  instituted,  and  erected  eight  houses  of 
chancery,  to  learn  there  the  elements  of  the  law.  ♦  ♦  * 
Each  of  the  houses  of  court  consists  of  readers  above 
twenty  ;  of  utter  barristers  above  thrice  so  many  ;  of 
young  gentlemen  about  the  number  of  eight  or  nine 
score,  who  there  spend  their  time  in  study  of  law,  and 
in  commendable  exercises  fit  for  gentlemen :  the  judges 
of  the  law  and  sergeants  being  commonly  above  the 
number  of  twenty,  are  equally  distinguished  into  two 
higher  and  more  eminent  houses,  called  Sergeant's  Inn : 
all  these  are  not  far  distant  one  from  another,  and  all 
together  do  make  the  most  famous  university  for  pro- 
fession of  law  only,  or  of  any  one  human  science  that  is 
in  the  world,  and  advanceth  itself  above  all  others, 
quantum  iter  vUntrna  ettpressus.  In  which  houses  of 
court  and  chancery,  the  readings  and  other  exercises 
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of  the  laws  therein  contiDually  used,  are  most  excellent 
aod  beboofful  for  attaining  to  a  knowledge  of  the  law. 
And  of  these  things  this  usle  shall  suffice,  for  they 
would  reqaire,  if  they  should  be  treated  of,  a  treatise 
by  iiselt" 

Thus  fiur  rans  the  eulogy  of  our  quaint  old  master 
in  regard  to  the  English  University ;  and  tlius  would 
bis  humble  student  dose  his  remarks  by  an  eulogy  on 
ibe  law  itselC 

The  spirit  of  true  law  is  all  equity  and  justice.  In  a 
goTernment  based  on  true  principles,  the  law  is  the  sole 
sofereign  of  the  nation.  It  watches  over  its  subjects  in 
their  business,  in  their  recreation,  and  their  sleep.  It 
guards  their  fortunes,  their  lives,  and  their  honors.  In 
the  broad  noonday  and  the  dark  midnight  it  ministers 
to  their  security.  It  accompanies  them  to  the  altar  and 
the  festal  board.  It  watches  over  the  ship  of  the  mer- 
chant,  though  a  thousand  leagues  intervene ;  over  the 
seed  of  the  husbandman  abandoned  for  a  season  to  the 
earth ;  over  the  studies  of  the  student,  the  labors  of  the 
mechanic,  the  opinions  of  every  man.  None  are  high 
enough  to  offend  it  with  impunity,  none  so  low  that  it 
seonis  to  protect  them.  It  is  throned  with  the  king, 
and  sits  in  the  seat  cff  the  republican  magistrate ;  but 
it  also  hovers  over  the  couch  of  the  lowly,  and  stands 
seniioci  at  the  prison,  scrupulously  preserving  to  the 
felon  whatever  rights  he  has  not  forfeited.  The  light 
of  the  law  illumes  the  palace  and  the  hovel,  and  sur- 
rounds the  cradle  and  the  bier.  The  strength  of  the 
law  laughs  fortresses  to  scorn,  and  spurns  the  intrench- 
ments  of  iniquity.  The  power  of  the  law  crushes  the 
pjwerof  men,  and'sirips  wealth  of  every  unrighteous 
immunity.  It  is  the  thread  of  Daedalus  to  guide  us 
through  the  labyrinths  of  cunning.  It  is  the  spear  of 
Ithonel  to  detect  falsehood  and  deceit.  It  i^  the  faith 
of  the  martyr  to  shield  us  from  the  fires  of  persecution, 
ll  is  the  good  man*s  reliance — the  wicked  one's  dread — 
the  bulwark  of  piety — the  upholder  of  morality — the 
guardian  of  right — the  distributor  of  justice.  Its  power 
is  irresistible — its  dominion  indisputable,  it  is  above 
OS  and  around  us,  and  within  us — we  cannot  fly  from  its 
protection — ^we  cannot  avert  its  vengeance. 

Such  is  the  law  in  its  essence ;.  such  it  should  be  in 
iii  enactments ;  such,  too,  it  would  be,  if  none  aspired 
to  its  administration  but  those  with  pure  hearts,  enlarged 
Tiews  and  cultivated  minds. 


IMITATED 
From  the  Old  Provencal. 

Then  was  a  knight,  a  Taliaot  knight,  his  stylo  was  Guy  de 

Maine, 
And  CD  h»  f»hr  escutcheon  there  was  ne^er  a  spot  or  stain, 
Hu  Uioda  were  broad,  his  castle  high,  his  serriiors  were  brave, 
Vet  tbej  cooJd  not  Sir  Ouy  do  Maine  from  sorrow^s  thraldom 

save. 

Hj  itegemen  say,  and  well  know  they,  that  when  Sir  Ony  was 

i£  old  witch  wile  he  forced  to  strife,  with  woman*8  sword-^e 

tonfQe ; 
lod  ihai  the  hag,  in  anger  harsh,  put  on  the  boy  a  spell. 
Thai  he  "  aiaa  and  well-a-day "  Ull  death  remembered  well. 


Thy  lands,  said  she,  are  fair  to  see — thyself  art  tall  and  fair. 
And  in  thy  breast  a  heart  doth  rest  that  prompts  to  plan  and  dare, 
And  thy  right  arm  shall  win  success  in  wnrfare  and  in  chase, 
And  thou  shalt  yield  to  none,  I  ween,  in  prowess  or  in  grace. 

Around  thee,  men  in  awe  shall  bend— thy  friends  be  firm  and 

true. 
And  old  men  bid  their  sons  look  on  and  bear  themselves  as  you, 
But  thou  shalt  bear  a  heavy  curse  upon  thy  daring  heart, 
Mark,  mark  me  well,  young  Guy,  I  say  that  curse  shall  not 

depart. 

Men  may  be  friends  to  thee,  I  said,  and  women  too  may  seek 
To  wed  thee  for  thy  lands  and  pelf,  and  honeyed  words  may 

speak ; 
But  if  thou  wedst,  thou  wedst  a  wife  without  a  loving  heart —  * 
Do  that,  and  I  will  wish  for  thee  through  life  no  greater  smart ! 

It  is  not  that  thou  canst  not  woo,  for  none  shall  breathe  the  lay 

To  sofler  notes,  or  triflings  bland  in  sweeter  accents  say  ; 

But,  mark  me  well,  young  Guy,  and  list  to  this  witch  spell  of 

mine— 
The  heart  of  gentle  woman,  Guy,  it  never  can  be  thine. 

Young  Guy  grew  up,  and  first  was  he  in  tournament  and  field. 
For  none  could  draw  the  sword  so  well  or  mace  so  msssive  wield, 
And  lemana  clang  around  him  too,  and  hung  upon  his  breast. 
But  loved  him  not,  for  on  his  brow  the  wkch^s  spell  did  rest. 

Sir  Guy  sunk  to  an  early  tomb,  albeit  a  grey-haired  man, 
(For  the  darkest  locks  will  whiten  beneath  sorrow's  withering 

ban,) 
And  said,  when  near  the  glad  time  was  to  quit  this  weary  life, 
No  woman  spake  the  truth  to  me,  but  that  weird  and  old  witch 

wife. 


MSS.  OF  TH:  JEFFERSON.* 

I. 

MONTICELLO,  Jfov.  31,  '10. 

Dear  Sir : — Your  third  packet  is  received  before  the 
second  had  been  returned.  It  is  now  inclosed,  and  the 
other  shall  go  by  the  next  post.  I  find  as  before  nothing 
to  correct  but  those  errors  of  the  copyisl  which  you 
would  have  corrected  yourself  before  committed  to  the 
press.  If  it  were  practicable  to  send  me  the  original 
sheets  with  the  translated,  perhaps  my  equal  familiarity 
with  both  languages  might  enable  me  sometimes  to  be 
of  some  advantage:  but  I  presume  that  might  be  diffi- 
cult and  of  little  use,  scarcely  perhaps  of  any.  I  thank 
you  for  the  copy  of  Williams.  I  have  barely  dipped 
into  it  a  little:  enough  however  to  see  he  is  far  short 
of  the  luminous  work  you  are  publishing.  Indeed  I 
think  that  the  most  -valuaMc  work  of  the  present  age. 
I  received  from  Williams  some  years  ago  his  book  on 
the  claims  of  authors.  I  found  hi.ii  to  be  a  man  of  sound 
and  true  prij|eiples,  but  not  knowing  how  he  got  at  them, 
and  not  ablc-to  trace  or  develope  them  for  others. 

1  believe  with  you,  that  the  crisis  of  England  is  come. 
What  will  be  its  issue  it  is  vain  to  prophecy ;  so  many 
thousand  contingencies  may  turn  up  to  aiTcct  its  direc- 
tion. Were  I  to  hazard  a  guess,  it  would  be,  that  they 
will  become  a  military  despotism.  Their  recollections  of 
the  portion  of  liberty  they  have  enjoyed  will  render 

*  In  the  work  edited  by  Mr.  T.  J.  Bamlolph  entitled  "Memoirs, 
Correspondence,  and  Miscellanies  from  the  papers  of  Thomas 
Jefferson,*'  there  are  several  letters  addressed  to  the  late  CoK 
Duane  of  Philadelphia.  These,  which  are  not  in  that  work, 
and  which  it  is  believed  have  not  appeared  elsewhere,  are  now 
published  from  tho  original  MSS. 
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force  necessary  to  reiain  them  under  pure  monarchy. 
Their  pressure  upon  us  has  been  so  severe  and  so  unprin- 
cipled that  we  cannot  deprecate  their  fuic,  though  we 
niiglit  wish  to  see  their  naval  power  kept  up  lo  the  level 
of  that  of  the  other  principal  powers  separately  taken. 
But  may  it  not  take  a  very  diflcrent  turn  ?  Her  pi\per 
credit  annihilated,  her  precious  melnls  must  become  her 
circulating  medium.  The  taxes  which  can  be  levied 
upon  her  peopfe  in  these  will  be  trifling  in  comparison  to 
what  they  could  pay  in  paper  money.  Her  navy  then 
will  be  unpaid,  unclothed,  unfed.  Will  such  a  body 
of  men  suffer  themselves  to  be  dismissed  and  to  starve  ? 
\Vill  they  not  mutiny,  revolt,  embody  themselves  under 
a  populwr  Admiral,  take  possession  of  the  Western 
and  Bermuda  Islands,  and  act  on  the  Algerine  system? 
If  they  should  not  be  able  to  act  on  this  broad  scale, 
they  will  become  individual  pirates  and  the  modern 
Carthage  will  end  as  the  old  one  has  done.  I  am 
sorry  for  her  people,  who  are  individually  as  respec- 
table as  those  of  other  nations.  It  is  her  government 
which  is  so  corrupt,  and  which  has  destroyed  the  nation. 
It  was  certainly  the  itiost  corrupt  and  unprincipled 
government  on  earth.  I  should  be  glad  to  see  their 
farmers  and  mechanics  come  here ;  Jsut  I  hope  their 
nobles,  priests  and  merchants  will  be  kept  at  home,  to 
be  moralized  by  the  discipline  of  the  new  government. 

The  young  stripling  whom  you  describe,  is  probably 
as  George  P^icholas  used  to  say,  *in  the  plenitude  of 
puppyism  I*  Such  coxcombs  do  not  serve  even  as 
straws  to  show  which  way  the  wind  blows. 

Alexander  is  unquestionably  a  mfiiti  of  an  excellent 
heart  and  of  very  respectable  btrengih  of  mind :  and  he 
is  the  only  sovereign  who  cordially  loves  us.  Bonaparte 
hates  our  government  because  it  is  a  living  libel  on  his. 
The  English  hate  us  because  they  think  our  prosperity 
filclied  from  theirs.  Of  Alexander's  sense  of  the  merits 
of  our  form  of  government,  of  its  wholesome  operation 
on  the  condition  of  the  people,  and  of  the  interest  he 
lakes  in  the  Success  of  our  experiment,  we  possess  the 
most  unquestionable  proofs:  and  to  him  we  shall  be 
indebted  if  the  rights  of  neutrals  to  be  settled  whenever 
peace  is  made  shall  be  extended  beyond  the  present 
belligerents,  that  is  to  say,  European  neutrals ;  as  Georfre 
and  Napoleon  of  mutual  consent  and  common  hatred 
agninst  us  would  concur  in  excluding  us.  I  thought  it 
a  salutary  measure  to  engage  the  powerful  patronage  ol 
Alexander  at  conferences  for  peace,  at  a  time  when 
Bonaparte  was  courting  him ;  and  altiio*  circumstances 
have  lessened  its  weight,  vet  it  is  prudent,  for  us  to 
cherish  his  good  disposition^as  those  alone  which  will 
be  exerted  in  our  fav  «i'  when  that  occasion  shall  occur. 
He  like  ourselves  sees  and  feels  the  atppiousness  of 
both  belligerents.  I  salute  you  with  greaf  esteem  and 
respect.  th:  jefferson. 

Col»  DiAone, 

II. 

MoNTiCELLO,  SepL  13, '13. 

Dear  Sir : — ^Repeated  inquiries  on  the  part  of  Senator 
Tracy  what  has  become  of  i)is  book,  (the  MS.  1  last 
sent  you,)  oblige  me  to  ask  of  you  what  I  shall  say  tu 
him. 

I  congratulate  you  on  the  brilliant  affair  of  the  Enter- 
prize  and  Boxer.  No  heart  is  more  rejoiced  than  mine 
at  these  mortificationa  of  English  pride  and  lessons  to 


Europe  that  the  English  are  not  invincible  at  sea.  And 
if  these  successes  do  not  lead  us  too  far  into  the  navy 
mania,  all  will  be  well.  But  when  are  to  cease  the  severe 
lessims  we  receive  by  land,  demonstrating  oar  want 
of  competent  officers?  The  numbers  of  our  country- 
men betrayed  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy  by  the 
treachery,  cowai*dice  or  incompetence  of  our  high  offi- 
cers, reduce  us  to  the  humiliating  necessity  of  acquies- 
cing^ in  the  brutal  conduct  observed  towards  them. 

When  during  the  last  war  I  put  Governor  Hanailtoa 
and  Major  Hay  into  a  dungeon  and  in  irons  for  having 
themselves  personally  done  the  same  to  the  American 
prisoners  who  had  fallen  into  their  hands,  and  was 
threatened  with  retaliation  by  Philips  then  returned  to 
N.  York,  I  declared  to  him  I  would  load  ten  of  tb^ir  Sara* 
toga  prisoners  (then  under  my  care  and  within  half  a 
dozen  miles  of  my  house)  with  double  irons  for  every 
American  they  should  misuse  under  pretence  of  retail* 
ation :  and  it  put  an  end  to  the  practice.  But  the  ten  for 
one  arc  now  with  them.  Our  present  hopes  of  being 
able  to  do  something  by  land  seem  to  rest  on  Cbauncey* 
Strange  reverse  of  expectations,  that  our  land  force 
should  be  under  the  wing  of  our  little  navy.  Accept 
the  assurance  of  my  esteem  and  respecu 

th:  jepfbhson. 

GmL  Duane, 


SONNET.     TO  ZANTE. 

BY  E.  A.  POE. 

Fair  isle,  that  from  the  fairest  of  all  flowers 

Thy  gentlest  of  all  gentle  names  dost  lake, 
How  many  memories  of  what  radiant  hours 

At  sight  of  thee  and  thine  at  once  awake ! 
How  many  scenes  of  what  departed  bliss! 

How  many  thoughts  of  %vhat  entombed  hopes ! 
How  many  visions  of  a  maiden  that  is 

No  more — no  more  upon  thy  verdant  slopes ! 
.ATo  more ! — alas,  that  magical  sad  sound 

Transforming  all !  Thy  charms  shall  please  no  more — 
Thy  memory  no  more  !    Accursed  ground 

Henceforth  I  hold  thy  flower-enamelled  shore, 
O,  hyacinthine  isle !  O,  purple  Zante, 
Isola  d'oro !  Fior  di  Levante ! 


PHILOSOPHY  OF  ANTIftUITY. 

KO.  II. 
Manti  petimua  coelum  temerarit. 

We  have  «cen  thnt  Pythagoras  was  a  traveller;  that 
he  had  passed  over  the  greater  part  of  the  ^*  terra  ttieri- 
bus  tioto.*'  It  is  true  by  many  authors  he  is  said  not  to 
have  passed  beyond  EgypL  In  modern  times  this  opi- 
nion has  been  supported  by  Lempriere.  How  far  he 
travelled  cannot  now  be  ascertained,  nor  is  it  desirable 
otherwise  than  a  mere  gratification  of  curiosity,  that  it 
should  be.  We  judge  him  not  by  his  pretensions,  but 
by  what  ho  has  done  for  the  cause  of  human  science. 

Lempriere  says,  from  Egypt  he  came  to  Samoa ; 
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there  particulariy  did  he  wish  to  open  hi&jschool ;  to  his 
countryaien  was  he  most  willing  to  impart  Uiose  secret 
stores  of  wisdom  that  he  had  so  laboriously  striven  for, 
and  so  honorably  gained.  His  wishes  were  disappointed, 
led  his  want  of  success  offers  a  painful  corroboration  of 
that  famed  maxim,  that  "  no  one  is  a  prophet  in  liis  na- 
tive bod.*' 

He  was  again  a  wanderer  in  the  islands  of  the  ^gean, 
and  on  the  main  land  of  Greece.  At  the  court  of  Leon 
of  Acimia  he  first  assumed  the  title  of  philosopher.  The 
occa&ion  of  his  assuming  it,  as  handed  down  to  us,  I 
think  by  Aulus  Gellius,  is  one  of  the  most  delicious 
morsels  of  Uie  gossip  of  antiquity  now  in  our  posses- 
uon. 

Leon;  struck  with  admiration  at  his  universality  of 
knowledge,  asked  him  which  of  all  arts  did  he  prefer  7 
Pythagoras  ans^vered  after  this  fashion:  "No  art  or 
trade,  oh  king,  do  I  follow  ;  to  none  of  them  do  I  sub. 
ject  myself,  but  my  business  is  the  art  of  arts — philoso- 
phy." And  to  the  king's  question,  "  What  sort  of  thing 
isUiis  philosophy?'*  he  is  reported  to  have  answered: 
^Life  is  like  unto  an  Olympic  game.  And  as  there  are 
who  visit  Elis,  some  to  contend  fur  the  victory  for  glory's 
sake,  and  some  for  the  prize  alone,  and  others  who 
ctxDe  to  ply  their  trades,  and  more  whose  object  is  to 
Wdich  the  contest,  so  in  life,  chiefs  and  warriors  strug- 
gle  ffir  the  ascendancy,  merchants  and  artizans  sell  their 
vares,  and  some  few  look  on  as  spectators,  study  the 
wayward  theory,  d(%<!pising  the  animal  contest  of  the 
one,  and  the  trickery  of  the  other;  yet  as  the  bee  of 
HybU  extracts  sweet  honey  from  the  rankest  weed,  they 
draw  useful  morals  and  sound  wisdom  from  the  atten- 
tive observance  of  the  actions  of  each.  These  morals 
arid  wijcdom  are  philosophy,  and  the  spectators  are  its 
votaries." 

I  know  not  if  memory  Airnishes  aright  either  the  an- 
e^ote  or  its  author;  but  all  will  admit  its  truth  to 
whomsoever  it  belonics. 

hlis  sojourn  at  Phlius  was  not  long,  and  once  more 
he  returned  to  Samos.  He  opened  successfully  a  pub- 
lic school  of  philosophy,  and  occasionally  retiring  to  n 
lovely  and  beautiful  cave  with  his  chosen  friends  and 
fivoriie  scholars,  he  imparted  with  all  the  mystery  of 
an  eastern  priest  to  his  bands  of  Neoj>hy  tes,  those  truths 
which  the  laws  of  his  land,  and  the  opinions  of  the  age, 
rendered  it  impo^ible  and  impolitic  for  him  to  discourse 
of  in  public. 

The  mystery  with  which  his  Esoterics  were  taught, 
h:%&  caused  some  to  rank  him  among  impostors ;  but 
miy  it  not  be,  that  this  apparent  mystery  results  from 
the  exaggeration  of  the  excluded  crowd.  Samos  he  was 
Wed  to  quit,  and  Crotona  in  Magna  Grecia  had  the 
Wiior  of  furnisliing  him  an  asylum. 

Frvm  tliis  time  his  history  is  that  of  the  country  he 
bid  adopted.  Uis  pupils  became  revolutionists  in  go- 
vernment, and  it  seemed  to  be  the  fate  of  the  founder 
i'i  the  first  sect,  to  be  forced  at  the  expense  of  personal 
tric convenience,  to  extend  his  fame  and  promulgate  his 
'^iTirincs.  Exiled  from  Crotona,  Metnphimtum  received 
^im,  and  there  desilh  relieved  him  from  the  persecution 
uf  bits  enemies.  He  is  said  to  have  taken  refuge  from 
a  fx'pulor  commotion  in  a  ten) pie,  and  there  to  have 
dt«l  of  starvation  in  the  tliiid  year  of  the  sixty-eighth 
^  *• )  mpiad.  ( Vide  Porphyrias  and  Jamblichius. ) 
In  the  east,  that  alma  mtUer  of  astronomy  and  mathe- 


matics, Pythagoras  appears  to  have  imbibed  ihc  curtcni 
physical  theories.  So  deeply  was  he  impressed  of  the 
importance  of  numbers,  that  he  imagined  all  nature  re- 
gulated by  them,  or  as  he  expressed  himself,  "  things 
are  an  imitation  of  numbers,"  which  he  divided  into 
(artioi)  equal  and  {periltoi)  unequal.  Unity  is  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  first,  duality  of  the  latter.  Unity  he  as- 
sumed as  his  emblem  of  completeness,  as  the  number 
corresponding  to  the  Deity  in  the  physioal  world,  as  tho 
representative  of  the  sun,  and  in  his  moral  code  it  stood 
for  virtue. 

Duality  is  a  result  of  unity  and  is  incomplete.  It 
is  the  emblem  of  imperfection,  and  is  in  all  things  the 
opposite  of  unity.  By  combinations  of  the  unity  and 
duality,  were  formed  the  tctrachys,  in  which  all  nature's 
course  was  traced.  It  seems  to  mc,  that  in  this  opposi- 
tion of  the  good  and  the  bad,  of  absolute  perfection  and 
its  oontrury,  we  find  enough  to  prove  the  oriental  origin 
of  the  system,  and  see  embodied  the  good  and  evil  genii 
of  the  Arab  tale. 

Pythagoras,  like  his  predecessors,  considered  the  world 
as  an  harmonious  whole,  (its  very  name  was  kosmas,  or 
order,)  sub-divided  into  imperfect  parts,  according  to 
his  tctrachys,  each  revolving  around  a  common  centre, 
and  following  harmonic  laws.  From  their  motion  he 
derived  "the  music  of  the  spheres."  The  central  five, 
the  sun,  he  called  the'  watch-house  of  Jove — the  most 
perfect  thing  in  the  physical  world,  the  source  of  heat, 
and  first  cause  of  all  vitality.  The  stars,  accord in'g  to 
his  theory,  are  emanations  of  the  sun,  and  are  divini- 
ties. The  soul  of- man,  adopthig  the  Promethean  fable, 
is  likewise  an  emanation  of  the  sun.  Man^s  soul  is 
therefore  divine.  Here,  by  his  confusion  of  God  and 
►Sol,  we  see  what  will  induce  us  to  believe,  that  during 
his  captivity  at  the  court  of  Cambyses,  he  became  ac- 
quainted with  the  doctrines  of  the  Guebres  of  Persia, 
and  mingling  them  with  the  divine  Judaical  idea  of  the 
Godlike  origin  of  at  least  one  portion  of  man's  exist- 
ence, he  formed  so  wonderful  an  Eclecticism  for  the  age 
in  which  he  lived. 

.  An  important  r61e  in  this  philosophy  was  performed 
by  demons,  but  the  prime  mover  of  all  things  was  God 
and  {ha-te)  his  will.  Pythagoras  first  ennobled  the  idea 
of  tlie  Deity,  by  attributing  to  it  the  moral  properties 
of  truth  and  good  will  to  his  creatures. 

The  soul  is  an  emanation  of  the  Deity,  therefore  it 
cannot  ])erish.  What  then  becomes  of  it  ?  As  an  an- 
swer to  this  question,  he  adopted  the  Metempoychosis. 
What  transitions  he  is  Riid  to  have  believed  his  own 
soul  to  have  undergone,  is  in  every  one's  mouth.  From 
his  confounding  God  with  the  sun,  it  was  necessary  for 
him  to  believe  the  soul  material. 

To  him  we  are  indebted  for  the  first  Psychological 
analysis,  which  is  this :  1st.  reason,  or  {nous) ;  2d.  in- 
telligence, or  {phrencs) — the  seat  of  these  two  is  in  the 
brain ;  3d  and  last,  the  appetites  (thumos)  which  exist 
in  the  breast. 

Perhaps  by  this  analysis  he  benefitted  mankind  n>or* 
than  by  all  o{  his  doctrines,  physical,  political  and  mt»- 
slcal  (for  he  was  said  to  have  been  the  inventor  of 
stringed  instruments).  It  was  the  first  attempt  of  man 
10  (J Slit  the  external  world  for  that  of  thought. 

Pythnijoras,  though  teaching  himself  all  branches  of 

.kiio\.it'(J;.o,  hud  no  pupil  who  resembled  him  in  univer- 

.a lily  of  pursuit;  each  devoted  himself  ton  pariicukip 
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Study,  and  assumed  a  name  in  accordance  with  it.  They 
seem  to  have  proceeded  on  the  division  of  labor  sys- 
tem, and  doubtless  they  were  indebted  to  it  for  oiuch  of 
their  success.  We  have  now  gone  through  with  his 
doctrines;  and  with  an  enumeration  of  his  most  cele- 
brated pupils  and  followers,  will  close  this  paper. 

We  know  but  few  of  the  deductions  of  the  philoso- 
phers of  the  old  Pythagorean  school,  and  all  their  ideas 
were  but  deductions  from  the  tenets  of  their  master. 
These  philosophers  are  Aristeus  of  Crotona,  successor 
and  son-in-law  of  Pythagoras ;  Teleanges  and  Menesar- 
chus,  the  latter  his  son ;  Alcmceon  of  Crotona,  a  natu- 
ralist and  physician ;  Hippo  of  Rhegium^and  Hipprisus 
of  Metapontum,  which  two  last  leaned  towards  the  doc- 
trines of  Thales,  and  those  of  the  Eleatic  school ;  £pi- 
charmus  of  Cos,  the  comic  writer,  and  perhaps  Ocellus, 
Lucanus  and  Timeus,  from  the  country  of  the  Loeri 
Epizephyrii.  Among  the  Pythagoreans  of  later  times, 
we  may  enumerate  Arehytas  of  Tarentum,  and  Philo- 
laus  of  Crotona,  who  attained  great  celebrity  for  his 
system  of  astronomy,  and  was  the  first  of  his  school  to 
compose  a  written  treatise.  {Vide  Jamblicus  for  the  fe- 
male  votaries  of  Pythagoras.) 

The  doctrines  of  Pythagoras  had  a  vast  influence 
over  the  most  eminent  philosophers  of  Greece,  over 
Plato  particularly,  by  the  road  it  had  opened  to  thought 
by  the  direction  of  his  views  and  choice  of  his  objects. 
(In  later  times,  they  attributed  to  the  old  Pythagoreans 
all  that  Plato,  Aristotle  and  others  afler  them  had  writ- 
ten. And  to  this  heterogeneous  mass  of  opinions,  they 
added  crowds  of  superstitious  ideas.  {  Vide  Tenneinatif 
SchUgel  tmd  Tiedenwn,) 


Still  though  earth  claims  its  own,  and  our  bodies  must 

die, 
Yet  our  spirits  must  live !  these  death  shall  defy ! 
And  the  many  bright  spots  in  fond  memory's  waste. 
And  the  blessings  of  those  whose  kind  friendships  we 

taste— 
These  from  the  heart's  tablet,  may  ne'er  be  effaced ! 

F.  a. 


THE   LAPSE  OF  YEARS. 

•Tis  sweet,  sadly  sweet  on  the  long  lapse  of  years, 
To  muse  at  still  eve — on  life's  smiles  and  its  tears ; 
To  live  o'er  again  each  oft  forgot  scene, 
And  to  think  too  how  chequered  life's  pathway  hath 

been; 
It  is  sweet  to  remember  the  gay  sportive  joy, 
That  gladdened  our  heart  ere  it  caught  earth's  alloy ; 
When  the  rich  perfumed  flowers  that  scented  the  grove, 
First  taught  our  young  hearts,  nature's  beauties  to  love: 
When  from  the  bright  heavens,  at  noon  and  at  even. 
We  caught  the  first  glimpses  of  God  and  of  Heaven ! 
And  when  we  first  merged  on  life's  turmoil  and  strife. 
And  we  shared  in  those  cares  with  which  it  is  rife ; 
How  dim  seemed  above  us  those  bright  sunny  skies. 
Which  erst  beamed  on  our  hearts,  and  gladdened  our 

eyes  I 
And  to  think  on  those  loved  ones,  now  aye  from  us 

torn, 
Whose  friendships  long  lost  oft  make  the  heart  mourn ; 
Whose  hearts  were  our  sanctuary,  and  whose  love,  it 

seemed  given, 
To  cheer  us  on  earth,  and  direct  us  to  heaven  ! 
They  are  gone!  but  their  memory,"yet  is  most  dear, 
And  we  hallow  it  oft  with  affection's  still  tear ! 
But  soon  ruthless  time  shall  hurry  us  too, 
From  all  that  we  love,  and  that  now  meets  our  view  ; 


VERBAL  CRITICISMS,  &c. 

**  Of  a  majority.^  This  is  a  phrase  which  many  of 
our  newspaper  editors  are  fond  of  using  in  an  improper 
manner — thus:  **  We  learn  by  a  gentleman  who  came 
on  last  night,  that  in  A.  county.  Squashy  our  candidate 
for  Congress,  received  two  hundred  and  three  of  a  tw^orit^; 
but,  that  in  B.  county  Jdango  had  two  hundred  and  five 
of  a  mnjority;  C.  county  is  to  be  heard  from,  which  we 
fcarhas  gone  against  us."  Instead  of  saying  "a majority 
of  two  hundred  and  three,"  and  "  a  majority  of  two 
hundred  and  five."  This  corruption  is  unaccountable 
and  inexcusable. 

"  Tri-tceekly.**  This  Americanism  has,  I  fear,  be- 
come too  firmly  established  to  be  eradicated.  Newspa- 
per publishers,  whose  papers  appear  three  times  a  week, 
call  them  "  the  tri- weekly  papers :"  but  tri-weekly  can- 
not mean  thrice  a  \oeek^  but  once  in  three  weeks,  just  as 
tri-ennial  means  once  in  three  years.  The  proper  ex- 
pression, if  one  must  be  coined,  would  be  ter-weekly^ 
which  would  convey  the  idea  the  pubhshers  intend  to 
convey  by  tri-weekly, 

'  A  writer  in  a  Magazine  published  in  the  city  of  Nevr 
York  in  the  year  1818,  notices  with  censure,  "a  very 
uncouth  and  inaccurate  form  of  speech,"  which  he  says, 
"has  lately  crept  into  our  language."  He  describes  it 
to  consist  "in  improperly  using  a  noun  in  the  nominative 
or  objective  case,  where  the  clause  itself  in  which  the 
noun  is  used  or  some  other  noun  stands  in  sense  and 
ought  to  stand  in  grammatical  construction  as  the  nomi- 
nalivc  or  objective."  From  a  number  of  examples  given 
by  him  of  this  vicioiTS  usage,  the  following  are  selected : 

"  1.  The  possession  of  the  goods  was  altered  by  the 
owner  taking  them  into  his  own  custody."  (Marshall 
on  Insurance." 

"  The  meaning  of  the  writer  certainly  is  not  that  the 
owner  was  the  means  by  which  the  possession  of  his 
goods  was  altered,  but  lliat  his  taking  them  into  fus  awn 
custody^  was  so.  In  grammatical  construction,  however, 
the  language  expresses  the  former  meaning  and  no 
other." 

"2.  In  consequence  of  the  king  of  Prussia  invading 
Saxony  and  Bohemia,  the  Aulic  council  voted  his  con- 
duct to  be  a  breach  of  the  public  peace.  (Edinb.  Ency." 

"  The  fact  which  the  historian  intended  to  state,  is  in 
substance,  that  in  consequence  of  the  invasion  of  Saxo- 
ny and  Bohemia  by  the  king  of  Prussia,  the  Aulic  council 
voted,  &c  But  according  to  the  grammatical  purport 
of  the  sentence  as  it  now  stands,  the  words  "invading^ 
Saxony  and  Bohemia,"  express  merely  an  incidental 
circumstance,  which  might  have  been  thrown  into  a  pa- 
renUu)sis  or  a  distinct  clause:  and  the  whole  sentence 
might,  without  any  material  alteration  of  the  sense  as 
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exfressedby  ihe  writer,  be  paraphrased  thus:  "In  con- 
sequence of  the  king  of  Prussia  who,  by  the  bye  had 
invaded  Saxony,  &c.,  the  Aulic  council  voted  his  con- 
duct to  be  a  breach  of  the  public  peace."  If  tlic  para- 
phrase is  non:sense,  it  is  the  nonsense  of  the  original. 

"3.  The  aecrelary  wearing  a  sword  and  uniform,  was 
a  circumstance  which  added  greatly  to  his  natural  awk- 
wardness.    (Notices  of  Mr.  Hume." 

"The  meaning  expressed  by  the  words  is  that  the 
Secretary  (who  happened  indeed  to  wear  a  sword  and 
unif^jrm,)  was  himself  the  circumstance  which  added  to 
Iiu5  own  natural  awkwardness.  The  fact  intended  to  be 
communicated  is  that  kis  feeetring  a  swordj  4*c.  wad  that 
circumstance." 

"If  any  one  can  doubt  the  justice  of  these  strictures, 
he  may  bring  them  to  aTerysitnpieand  decisive  test,  by 
substituting  pronouns  for  nouns  in  each  of  the  passages 
cited.  Thus:  The  possession  ofone's  goods  is  altered  by 
Atn  takinv  them  into  his  own  custody."  "The  Aulic 
council  voted  the  king's  conduct  to  be  a  breach  of  the 
public  peace,  in  consequence  of  Aim  invading  Saxony.'' 
"He  wearing  a  sword  and  uniform,  was  a  circumstance 
which  added  to  his  natural  awkwardness." 

This  awkward  usage  has  since  the  year  ISIS  been  re- 
ceived with  such  general  (avor,  that  it  is  impossible  to  go 
through  a  book  of  any  considerable  size  without  meet- 
io?  with  iu  The  last  book  I  have  rend,  Capt.  Basil 
Hill's  Schiop  Hainfeidf  abounds  witl)  instances.  II ere 
we  a  few : — 

**  As  difficulties  might  arise  however  on  the  score  of 
her  being  a  Protestant,  or  from  the  easlU  being  no  longer 
in  the  possession  of  the  family,  she  thought  it  prudent," 
&c  kc    Page  43. 

''Instead  of  the  eatalt  being  put  up  for  public  sale,  it 
wss  quietly  arranged  that  the  next  heirs,  two  nephews, 
should  come  at  once  into  possession."    Page  47. 

*' All  the  German  world  know  that  so  far  from  Sunday 
being  kept  holy  as  respects  travelling,  it  is  universally 
selected  as  the  fittest  day  in  the  whole  week  for  that 
parposc."    Page  118. 

"Old  Joseph,  however,  who  was  a  good  Catholic, 
thinking  I  suppose  it  might  do  no  harm  to  give  his  mis- 
tress's soul  a  chance,  took  advantage  of  my  back  being 
turned,  and  stuck  a  lighted  candle  into  the  old  lady's 
hind  a  lew  minutee  before  she  breathed  her  last." 
192. 
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JOHANN   PETER  UZ. 

BY  MRS.  E.  F.  ELLETT. 

Some  account  of  tliis  clever  writer,  and  of  his  works, 
so  little  known  in  this  country,  may  not  be  unwelcome 
to  the  readers  of  this  Magazine.  He  was  born  at  Ans- 
pftch,  on  the  third  of  October  1720.  His  father,  whom 
he  lost  early,  was  a  goldsmitli,  and  supported  himself 
by  his  trade ;  yet  notwithstanding  the  humble  origin 
and  occupation  of  his  parents,  the  subject  of  our  article 
wia  educated  with  care,  and  manifested,  even  in  child- 
hood, bis  disposition  to  painting  and  poetry.  The  talent 
fur  painting,  indeed,  was  hereditary  in  his  family ; 
Buny  of  his  relations  being  eminent  artists,  and  his 
Wher  devoted  to  it  as  a  profession.    To  tlie  taste  of 


the  future  author  for  this  art,  and  its  cultivation,  was 
doubtless  owing  his  sensibility  to  the  beautiful  in  the 
natural  world.  He  was  designed  for  the  law,  and  stu- 
died under  eminent  professors,  history  and  philosophy 
forming  also  a  part  of  his  studies ;  but  in  poetry  he 
was  his  own  teac()er,  at  least  he  drew  instruction  for 
himself  fiom  the  rich  fountains  of  antiquity.  Anacreon 
and  Horace  were  constantly  in  his  hands ;  he  amused 
his  leisure  hours  by  translating  fragments  from  Homer 
and  Pindar,  and  took  an  active  patt  in  the  translation 
of  4"i^creon  by  a  gifted  countryman.  This  joint  ver- 
sion was  printed,  but  without  his  knowledge,  in  1746. 
Three  years  after,  h9  published  a  small  collection  of 
lyrics,  which  he  had  previously  submitted  to  the  judg- 
ment of  his  friend  Gleim.  In  the  elaborate  biography 
prefixed  to  his  works,  an  amusing  account  is  given  of 
hi^  platonic  attachment  to  the  sister  of  an  intimate 
friend,  and  the  letters  and  poems  addressed  to  the  ob- 
ject of  his  love,  till  her  final  marriage  with  another. 
Uz  himself  never  married  ;  perhaps  on  account  of  his 
early  disappointment,  though  his  own  excuse  was  that 
he  was  unable  to  maintain  a  wife  till  too  old  to  get  one. 
lie  afterwards  formed  a  sentimental  friendship  for  a 
lady,  whom  he  celebrates  in  his  poems  under  the  name 
of  CIjIoc. 

In  Romhild,  he  composed  his  best  productions ;  seve- 
ral poetical  letters,  odes  and  songs,  and  the  "  Sieg  des 
Liebesgottes,^'  a  mock  heroic  poem  in  four  cantos,  which 
has  been  praised  by  contemporary  critics  as  a  most 
valuable  addition  to  German  literature.  The  letters 
are  on  various  subjects,  and  addressed  to  different  in- 
dividuals. The  didactic  poem,  "  Die  Kunst  stets  frohlich 
2U5f?/«,"  printed  in  1760,  has  striking  passages,  which 
recommend  moderation  in  desires,  and  set  forth  the 
pleasures  of  knowledge,  and  the  advantages  of  patience 
and  confidence  in  the  providence  of  God,  and  a  belief 
in  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  as  so  many  means  of 
promoting  the  happiness  of  this  life.  Harmonious  and 
poetical  expression,  united  with  truth  and  vigor,  is 
unanimously  accorded  to  tlic  compositions  of  Uz.  His 
best  poems  are  of  an  instructive  and  philosophical  cast, 
and  if  they  want  the  brilliant  fancy  and  captivating 
imagery  of  other  writers,  they  possess  solid  merit  enough 
to  entitle  their  author  to  tlie  gratitude  and  veneration 
of  his  countrymen.  -     : 

The  death  of  this  poet,  calm  and  quiet  as  his  lif^ 
took  place  on  the  twelfth  of  May  1796. 

The  Victory  of  Cupid^  {Dtr  Sieg  des  Liebesgotles)  his 
principal  poem,  is  analogous  in  design  and  in  style  to 
Pope's  Rape  of  the  Lock,  though  not,  as  was  errone- 
ously stated  by  the  publisher  in  one  edition,  an  avowed 
imitation  of  that  production.  Its  descriptions  are  pictu- 
resque and  its  satire  is  happy.  Cupid  is  represented  as 
incensed  by  the  coldness. of  Selinda,  a  rural  maiden, 
who,  protected  from  the  shnfls  of  the  boy-god  by  an 
attendant  sprite,  has  the  presumption  to  defy  his  power. 
The  fair  coquette  has  two  lovers  in  licr  train,  who, 
mortified  by  her  insensibility  to  their  devotion,  prefer 
their  complaints  against  her  to  Love  himself.  Cupid 
resolves  to  vanquish  the  lady,  who  has  the  boldness  to 
resist  his  sway,  and  for  this  purpose  enters  Lesbia's 
garden  in  pursuit  of  her,  where  he  finds  her  with  a 
numerous  company.  His  arrows  are  turned  aside  from 
her  breast  by  the  watchful  spirit,  who  is  meant  to  per- 
sonate the  vanity  of  woman ;  and  the  offended  deity  is 
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compelled  to  resort  to  stratagem  to  fulfil  his  purpose. 
One  of  the  swains  entices  the  fair  Sclinda  into  a  pavi- 
lion, and  Love,  disguised  as  his  servant,  drives  by  a 
magnificent  equipao^e.  By  this  device  the  aiicntion  of 
the  lady  is  distracted,  the  protecting  sprite  taken  by 
surprise,  and  an  unseen  dart  from  the  deity  accom- 
plishes the  victory. 

The  following  verses  describe  tlie  abode  of  Cupid  at 
Paphos.  The  original  is  in  rhyme,  but  we  will  not 
confine  ourselves  to  that  in  a  close  version. 

"  It  was  thn  hour  of  noon  ;  lan^ruishod  the  Ijcrd*?, 
Languished  the  grass  upon  the  parclicd  earth  ; 
Ked  Sirius  reigned,  in  all  his  burning  niii^ht, 
Tlml  many  a  brain  doth  craze,  and  doth  create 
Full  many  a  bard.     The  god  of  Love,  with  bow 
Relaxed,  with  brow  diypKased,  and  listless  mien. 
Nigh  Paphos  folded  his  unwearied  wingj 
Beside  him  a  love  con  serrated  wood 
Rustled  at  zephyi-'s  breath  ;  the  irysling  place 
Of  joys — the  home.of  ever  new  delight. 
With  bliss  percimial  roved  the  guests  along 
The  sheltered,  windinj:  p/i:hs;  where  in  thick  gloom 
The  l>ay  and  myrtle  twinrd  their  votive  wreaths. 
And  from  all  sides  called  the  sweet  nightingale. 
Here  murmured  a  young  brook ;  there  headlong  rushed 
A  cataract;  the  foam  white  streams  descending 
From  bushy  hills,  and  crowding  to  a  lake 
Where  flowers  looked  on  their  mirrored  images. 
The  soft  green  turf,  the  gentle  gloom  created 
By  clustering  foliage,  here  to  tenderness 
Invited  all.     Deep  silenrp  aye  krpt  guard 
Before  ihi^  holy  wood,  which  ever  lovely 
With  golden  sunshine,  now  'neath  cooling  leaves 
Welcomed  the  boy -god,  on  whose  burning  brow 
Wreaths  of  pale,  faded  roses  hung.     Around  him 
In  playful  circles  danced  a  restless  band 
Of  sports — and  Flattery  soft,  and  gentle  Hope, 
Veiled  in  thin  gauze,  and  Passion,  and  Deceit, 
And  all  the  choir  of  loves.'* 

The  parting  of  Cupid  from  the  embrace  of  Pleasure 
to  go  upon  his  errand,  is  thus  described. 

•*  So  spake  he  ;  and  from  Pleasure's  sofl  lap  sprang. 
Nor  without  effort  from  her  arms  away 
Tearing  himself.    So  Hector  to  the  fight 
Hastened  from  Priam's  walls,  and  when  the  sad 
Andromache  held  back  his  arm,  imploring — 
Not  without  grief,  but  as  a  hero  parted, 
And  from  her  tender  breast  to  victory  flew. 
Around  Lovers  waist  the  well  filled  quiver  hung. 
The  golden  bow  in  his  victorious  hand 
^aved  threateningly  ;  then  sprang  he  on  his  flight, 
And  at  their  lord's  behest  his  followers 
With  him  forsook  the  vales  and  woods  of  Cyprus. 
Meanwhile  around  him  gentle  zephyrs  play. 
And  cool  the  hot  air  with  their  balmy  wings. 
Where'er  Love  flew,  the  hearts  of  mortals  beat 
With  unaccustomed  throl) — and  warmer  gushed 
The  accelerated  blood.    The  sighing  swain 
Mourned  loudlier  o^er  his  wounds;  and  deeper  oaths 
Of  true  faith  swore — upon  the  breezes  lavished 
No  common  victory  stays  the  impatient  god  j 
He  seeks  Selinda — brings  Selinda  war." 

We  shall  conclude  our  notice  of  this  poet,  by  extract- 
ing some  of  his  minor  poems,  each  in  a  different  style. 

TO  THE  LYRIC  MUSE. 

Whither,  O  whither  bears  unwonted  fire 

My  spirit  in  its  daring  lyric  flight, 
Far  from  these  lower  streams, 

To  green  Parnassian  hills  and  fountains  bright? 

Proudly  I  quit  the  confines  of  the  earth. 
To  sweep  untrodden  paths  on  high ; 


How  pants,  surpassed,  behind. 
The  bird  of  Jove,  abashed  to  see  me  nigh ! 

In  heavenly  regions,  where  my  rapturous  car 
Drinks  in  the  music  of  the  sphered  hosit, 

O,  muse  !  be  thou  my  guide,  thou  whose  free  wing 
So  far  has  strayed,  ne'er  in  those  mazes  lost. 

I  follow  thee — now  upward  to  the  sun. 
Now  wandering  in  untrodden  forests  drear. 
With  Liber's  Vdiive  dames. 

Where  ne'er  the  muses  come — where  other  stars  appear. 

Led  by  thy  hand,  when  blithe  Liceus  calls, 
What  can  the  terrors  of  the  bard  awake  ? 

No  !  in  some  distant  cleft 
t>\m\\  my  lyre's  joy  the  sleep  of  echo  break. 

Only  the  touch  of  Pleasure  wakes  my  strings — 

They  murmur  forth  no  doleful  lay. 
But  cljant  of  warlike  clamor,  clashing  arms, 

And  victory  in  bloody,  wild  array. 

Erst,  with  a  proud  drliirlit 
Thy  hero's  brow  with  laurels  didst  thou  twine  ; 

Wrapt  in  thy  hi«rh  enibrare, 
Drinkinjj  the  inspirin^lrauc;lu — forever  thence  to  shine 
As  Hc'spershtuie — when  at  the  morning  dew 
From  Thetis'  arms  hr»  sprang. 
And  tro<|  the  starry  blue, 
While  all  Olympus  to  the  music  rang. 

A  starry  host,  the  Inst  pale  choir  of  ni»ht. 
Mourned  for  him  in  the  waning;  light : 
The  young  day  woke,  as  on  his  path  he  sped. 
And  sleep  and  shadows  from  his  eyebeams  fled  ! 

LOVE. 

Maiden,  wouldst  thou  know  the  elf? 
Friendship  let  him  call  himself — 

Look  upon  his  visage  free ; 
If  you  fiery  glances  meet. 
Full  of  mi.schief  and  deceit. 

That  is  Love— doubt  not,  'tis  ho  J 

If,  a  Proteus,  he  beguile. 
Now  a  tear  and  now  a  smile — 

If  he  speak  complainingly — 
Creep  to-day,  to-morrow  run,  -  ^  . 

Ne'er  for  sixty  minutes  one. 

That  is  Love — doubt  not,  'tis  h^! 

Wheedling  art  he  knows  full  well — 
On  his  li|is  sweet  roses  dwell ; 

When  he  speaks,  they  archly  pout: 
Cluick  docs  passion  cloud  his  brow, 
Praying  then,  commanding  now  ; 

That  is  Love — no  longer  doubt ! 

Comes  he  without  bow  or  dart. 
Innocence  with  guileless  heart? 

View  him  well  upon  the  spot: 
See  you  him  with  sp)ort  and  jest. 
Stealing  nigh  your  thoughtless  breast? 

That  is  love — O  trust  him  not! 

The  following  is  among  the  shortest  of  the  devotional 
pieces .' 

PRAISE  OF  THE  MOST  HIGH. 

To  Zion's  sacred  hill,  on  angel's  wings. 
Bears  me  this  power  divine,  this  holy  love! 

By  Siloa's  fount  shall  I  the  Mighty  praise, 
In  the  dark  cedar  grove  7 

Here  where  the  monarch-bard,  with  heavenly  joy, 
Entranced  in  God,  his  hymns  alone  to  God 
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Sung  OD  his  golden  harp :  the  winds  were  still, 
SUentin  awe  the  listening  forest  stood. 

Be  hushed  ye  cedars !  murmur  but  from  far ; 

How  burns  my  soul  with  rapture  strong ! 
To  Him,  the  Lord,  I  raise  upon  new  strings 

A  new  and  lofly  song ! 

Lord!  who  is  like  to  Thee !  God  o'er  all  Gods, 
Alone  Almighty,  glorious,  wise  and  good, 

Jost  even  in  anger,  when  in  flame-wreathed  douds 
Thy  wrath  shakes  land  and  flood ! 

Thou  only  Great !  what  may  dust  offer  thee  ? 

My  song,  'mid  full  resounding  melody, 
Be  one  among  the  grateful  hosts  that  praise — 

Be  all  my  life  one  hymn  of  praise  to  Thee. 


RIGHTS   OF  AUTHORS. 

No  patriotic  American  can  do  otherwise  than  rejoice 
tb-it  his  country  now  stands  high  in  the  scale  of  nations, 
and  that  she  is  reTcrenced  and  respected  by  every  govern- 
ment in  the  world.  The  star-spangled  banner  of  our  coun- 
try proudly  waves  in  the  breeze  of  every  clime ;  her 
CDnimercial  relauons  and  foreign  trading  interests,  are 
every  day  becoming  more  and  more  extended  and  per- 
ininenL  Science  and  the  mechanic  arts,  which  formerly 
Ard  on  foreign  bounty  and  ingenuity,  now  extend  their 
iiidutnce  and  develope  their  powers  by  the  efforts  of  na- 
tive genittsand  talent ;  and  literature,  which  not  long  ago 
irorshipped  at  the  shrine  of  foreign  learning  and  expe- 
rience, at  length  rises,  and  by  her  own  strength,  wends 
her  way  through  the  rugged  and  not  often  straight  paths 
of  investigation  and  research,  to  the  highest  seat  in  the 
temple  of  fame.    America  is  gradually  progressing  thi- 
ther ;  her  early  difliculties  have  been  removed ;  new 
ones  have  arisen ;  but  these  will  be  overcome  by  indus- 
try and  perseverance.     British  literature  -will  receive 
thit  veneration  its  antiquity  and  dignity  deserve,  with- 
OQt  the  servile  flattery  which  characterized  our  early 
historjr ;  while  both  countries  will  mutually  exchange 
thnse  courtesies  which  intelligence  and  civilization  in 
each  require.    To  emulate  the  literary  zeal  and  charac- 
ter of  our  mother  country,  is  certainly  creditable  to  our 
national  mind ;  to  do  them  honor  and  render  them 
jiBtice,  is  unequivocally  our  duty;  and  when  this  is 
done,  we  secure  our  own  advantage,  and  place  our 
own  character  on  a  sure  fodndation. 

The  fathers  of  our  country  had  a  reference  to  its  pros- 
perity in  the  aforesaid  respects,  when  engaged  in  the 
f^irmation  of  our  constitution — an  instrument  replete 
viih  judgment,  discretion  and  prescience,  in  so  far  as 
human  calculation  could  extend.  It  is  therein  provided 
that "  congress  shall  have  power**  "  to  promote  the  pro- 
ptm  of  science  and  useful  arts,  by  securing  for  limited 
tiaes,  to  authors  and  inventors,  the  exclusive  right  to 
tlieir  respective  writings  and  discoveries.'*  Congress  is 
a}30  invested  with  authority  to  enact  such  laws  as  "  shall 
he  Deeesnry  and  proper  for  carrying  into  execution  the 
foregoing  power."  The  protection  of  "authors  and  in- 
TeBtors"  from  any  infringement  of  their  rights,  is  clearly 
tkedetignof  the  consiitation — its  ultimate  object,  the 
pv'omotion  of  sdence  and  the  useful  arts.  "Authors 
^  iaTemorB"  who  may  be  the  subjects  of  another  go- 


vernment, are  not  excepted  by  the  constitution,  which 
therefore  virtually,  or  rather  negatively,  acknowledges 
the  universality  of  mind — the  boundless  lustre  or  radi- 
ance that  emanates  from  genius  and  intelligence.  The 
prod  notions  of  the  mind,  wherever  they  originate,  are 
illimiiublc  in  their  influence.  Those  which  are  useful 
to  every  nation  sliould  have  a  shield  of  defence  thrown 
around  them,  that  will  secure  to  their  author  those  rights 
and  that  protection,  which  the  laws  of  nature  in  reason 
and  justice  award  him,  and  which  therefore  should  be 
legally  acknowledged  and  tendered  by  every  govern- 
ment in  every  civilized  nation.  The  results  of  intellec- 
tual labor  exercise  a  sort  of  omnipresence  and  universal 
monarchy — for  their  authority  is  irresistibly  felt  every 
where;  their  power  is  co-extensive  with  the  existence 
of  mind.  There  is  nothing,  therefore,  which  is  so  clearly 
embraced  in  the  subjects  of  internationnl  law — notliing 
which  so  forcibly  demands  reciprocal  legislation,  as  that 
protection  due  to  genius — since  the  enchanting  goddess 
soars  aloft  and  wings  her  flight  to  every  part  of  the 
world,  regardless  of  physical  or  geographical  bounda- 
ries. Such  is  the  natural  inviolability  of  intellectual 
property,  that  if  men  were  governed  by  reason  and  strict 
justice  in  their  dealings  with  one  another,  there  would 
be  no  necessity  for  the  interference  of  law.  This  is  true 
in  respect  to  many  things,  but  not  more  reasonable  or 
equitable  applied  toany  thingthan  to  the  one  in  question. 
The  sentiment  of  Bynkershoek  (De  Foro  Legatorum), 
as  quoted  by  Dr.  Whealon  in  his  excellent  work  on  in- 
ternational law,  is  strictly  applicable  to  the  case  before 
us.  He  says,  "If  all  men  are  men,  that  is  to  say,  if 
they  make  use  of  their  reason,  it  must  counsel  them 
certain  things  which  they  ought  to  observe,  as  if  by 
mutual  consent,  and  which  being  afterwards  established 
by  usage,  impose  upon  nations  a  reciprocal  obligation,*' 
&c.  Such  obligation,  arising  out  of  the  nature  of  things, 
would  be  tantamount  to  law,  though  without  its  penal 
sanctions. 

In  consideration,  however,  of  the  selfish  propensities 
of  mankind,  which  expose  men  of  talent  and  genius  to 
infringement  of  their  rights,  laws  have  necessarily  been 
enacted  for  their  protection,  security  and  encouragement. 
In  the  carrying  out  of  our  argument,  it  is  not  necessary 
to  state  when  the  protecting  laws  of  the  United  Slates 
were  enacted — what  their  benefits,  or  what  their  defi- 
ciencies. A  consideration  of  their  present  character  wil| 
suflice  for  our  purpose.  And  it  must  be  borne  in  mind, 
that  the  principle  for  which  we  contend,  andwhich  ought 
to  apply  to  literature  as  well  as  science  and  art,  has 
been  recognized  by  a  recent  law  of  congress.  The 
Hon.  Henry  L.  Ellsworth,  commissioner  of  patents,  in 
his  report  to  the  secretary  of  state,  and  transmitted  to 
the  select  committee  on  the  patent  laws,  says,  "  The 
exclusion  of  foreigners  from  the  benefits  of  the  jiatent 
law,  cannot  fail  to  be  noticed  as  nn  exception  to  that  re- 
ciprocity which  this  government  has  ever  cherished. 
Citizens  of  the  United  States  are  daily  taking  out  pa- 
tents in  France  and  England,  and  the  subjects  of  those 
countries  are  greatly  disoppointed  in  being  refused  a 
similar  privilege  here.  Congress  has  sanctioned  the 
principle  of  gmnting  patents  to  foreigners  who  apply  to 
that  body.*'  This  is  as  it  should  be  :  the  creations  of 
genius,  the  outpourings  of  intellect,  arc  thus  invested  with 
that  suf>eriority  which  belongs  to  them.  A  general  and 
mutual  incitement  and  encouragement  will  be  given  to 
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the  cultivation  of  the  inventive  faculties  of  men  in  all 
nations,  while  all  may  reasonably  expect  to  be  rewarded 
for  their  toil  and  industry.    Wc  might  extend  uur  re- 
marks on  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  so  just  and 
righteous  a  law,  but  we  presume  these  will  be  obvious 
to  every  reflecting  mind  j  the  progress  of  science  will 
be  promoted,  and  every  inducement  held  out  for  enter- 
prizc  and  perseverance  in  scientific  and  useful  pur>uits. 
There  is  one  cI.ins  of  authors,  however,  whose  rights 
are  as  yet  withheld  and  totally  disre>:arded  j  we  mean, 
of  course,  the  authors  of  works  exclusively  literary. 
The  anomalous  rharacler  of  the  existing  copy-ri;:lit 
law  has  very  justly  been  the  subj<."ct  of  animadversion, 
being  subversive  of  the  interests  both  of  American  and 
foreign  auihorj,  and  opposed  to  the  true  spirit  of  civili- 
zation, which  re^rnrds  the  general  ^ood,  and  nims  at  the 
diffusion  of  useful  knowledge.     By  the  operation  of  thi.s 
law  the  general  good  is  not  secured,  and  the  progress  ofj 
sound  permanent  literature  is  impeded.     But  in  order  to 
make  this  matter  clear,  let  us  examine  the  law  itself  as 
it  now  stands.     The  present  copy-right  law  was  ap- 
proved on  the  3d  of  February,  1831  j  of  course,  it  took 
the  phce  of  the  law  passed  in  1700,  entitled,  "An  act 
for  the  encouragement  of  learning,"  ai.d  also  superseded 
the  supplement  to  that  law  p.isiicd  in  180*2.     Inasmuch 
as  the  present  law  was  enacted  so  recently  as  1831, 
when  the  errors  and  discrepancies  of  the  old  system 
must  hate  been  fully  exposed,  it  is  a  little  singular  tiiat 
the  prominent  deficiencies  were  not  removed.     It  is  true, 
however,  that  they  are  not  removed  ;  and  no  Kiw  of  the 
United  States  respecting  copy-ri^ht,  awards  to  authors 
in  other  countries  the  right  to  benefit  by  the  j)roductiuns 
and  inventions  of  their  own  mind,  in  this.    The  eighth 
section  of  the  law  referred  to  reads  thus:  *^ mind  be  it 
Jurthir  enacted.  That  nothing  in  this  act  shall  be  con- 
strued to  extend  to  prohibit  the  importation  or  ver.ding, 
printing  or  publishing  of  any  map,  chart,  book,  musical 
composition,  print  or  engraving,  written,  composed  or 
made,  by  any  person  not  being  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States,  nor  resident  within   the  jurisdiction  thereof." 
What  a  startling  clause  is  this  to  originate  with  the  con- 
centrated wisdom  of  a  great  and  intelligent  nation! 
The  rights  of  mind  are  banished  from  our  land.    An 
individual  residing  in  London  or  Paris,  or  being  a  sub- 
ject of  England  or  France,  may  spend  years,  as  is  fre- 
■quently  the  case,  in  writing  or  composing  a  work  which 
will  benefit  our  race ;  he  has  labored  assiduously  in  or- 
der to  its  completion  ;  it  appears ;  an  early  copy  is  se- 
cured by  an  American  publisher;  it  is  soon  issued  here, 
and  the  poor  unfortunate  author  receives  no  compensa- 
tion for  his  labor ;  his  oicn  property  is  sold  without  his 
consent— aye,  contrary  to  Ins  expressed  wish.    There 
seems  to  be  no  other  name  than  fraud  for  such  conduct; 
and  yet  it  is  sanctioned  by  law,  and  supported  by  cus- 
tom.   The  number  of  those  that  practice  this  uncourtly 
behavior  towards  distant  friends,  is  so  great,  that  they 
keep  each  other  in  countenance.  Thus  the  evil  has  been 
perpetuated,  and  public  opinion  has  not  denounced  the 
violator  of  international  obligations.    We  offer  the  man 
of  learning,  who  has  unceasingly  labored  for  our  im- 
provement, the  words  of  praise,  and  at  the  same  mo- 
ment seize  and  retain  the  **  golden  opinions"  which  his 
industry  and  research  deserve.    And  is  this  system  of 
injustice  to  be  continued?    Can  it  be  longer  borne  by 
intelligent  Americans?  No!  The  rights  of  foreign  authors 


will  be  acknowledged  by  the  people's  representatives, 
and  Congress  will  "  render  to  Caesar  the  things  that  are 
Ca^-arV — an  iiUernationul  law  of  copy-right  must  and 
will  be  enacted. 

Every  writer  on  this  important  question,  who  has 
taken  what  we  consider  a  proper  view  of  it,  has  not 
failed  to  nninlain  that  the  present  state  of  our  copy- 
right law,  instead  of  accomplishing  the  design  of  its  en- 
actment, viz.  the  encouragement  of  learning,  has  unfor- 
tunately prostrated  our  native  energies;  by  its  opera- 
tion the  industry  and  research  of  American  authors  have 
been  either  wholly  prevented  or  greatly  retarded.  Every 
person  who  uses  a  pen  must  be  aware  of  the  amount  of 
tin»e  required  to  write  a  full  page  of  a  good  sized  book, 
and  hence  may  judge  how  much  is  necessary  to  write 
a  volume.     But  the  mere  writing  of  a  book  is  compara- 
tively nothing.     A  man  of  soimd  judgment  who  writes 
tor  the  public  good,  weighs  well  his  thoughts — reads  and 
meditates  upon  the  opinions  of  otiiers.     He  is  at  great 
expense  in  jirocuring  works  of  talent,  that  he  may  hold 
converse  with  departed  great  spirits,  who, "  though  dead, 
yet  speak."    He  may  find  it  necessary  to  remodel  and 
rewrite  his  thoughts;  and  after  much  toil  and  sacrifice, 
niuch  anxiety  and  care,  bis  work  is  at  last  perfected. 
The  next  object  of  the  author  is  to  secure  a  publisher ; 
proposals  arc  made ;  but  he  finds  that  for  years  of  pa- 
tient, ardent,  and  constant  investigation  and  research,  he 
is  to  be  rewarded  with  a  few  hundred  dollars.    The 
publisher  can  scarcely  be  blamed,  for  he  has  no  certain 
prospect  of  a  return  of  capital ;  and  this  uncertainty  is 
owing  to  the  fact,  that  the  moiety  of  money  set  apart 
by  the  public  for  the  purchase  of  books,  is  expended  on 
those  innumerable  reprints  of  foreign  novels  and  light 
publications — a  taste  for  which  has  grown  out  of  the 
system,  and  which  from  the  same  cause  can  be  had  for 
almost  nothing.     The  market  is  filled,  and  the  native 
author  forestalled;  his  energies  are  crushed,  and  his 
colFcr  empty ;  so  that  in  order  to  obtain  the  necessaries 
of  life,  he  is  constrained  to  engage  in  employment  more 
profi'able,  though  less  honorable.    If  he  does  not,  he 
must  be  comparatively  neglected,  and  suffer  througk 
penury  and  wanL     There  are  some  exceptions  we 
know — men  who  have  not  crouched  to  the  demon  of 
mental  oppression,  but  who,  conscious  of  iheir  powers, 
have  vigorously  maintained  the  conflict  with  predilec- 
tions n.'id   prejudices,  and  having  proved   themselves 
equal  to  the  combat,  have  taken  rank  with  the  great- 
est minds  of  Euro])e.    But  the  number  is  small,  and 
will  remain  so  if  the   present  system  is  continued, 
and   the  country  is  flooded  with  reprints  of  foreign 
works  at  a  shamefully  trifling  expense.     These  evils 
have  originated  in  the  state  of  the  law.    Is  it  not,  there- 
fore, grossly  deficient  ?     The  design  of  our  legislators 
has  been  counteracted;  learning  has  not  been  encou- 
raged, and  an  alteration  is  peremptorily  demanded.    An 
international  copy-right  law  must  be  enacted,  if  native 
authors  are  to  be  encouraged  and  remunerated. 

It  will  not  be  dilficult  to  show,  that  the  copy-right 
law  as  it  noni^  stands,  is  injurious  to  the  American  pub- 
lisher, because  it  negatively  refuses  his  right  to  become 
the  proprietor  of  a  work,  the  author  of  which  happens 
to  be  the  subject  of  another  government.  We  say  n<- 
gativelyy  because  a  legitimate  or  reasonable  construction 
of  the  law  would  proiect  the  American  in  the  publica- 
tion of  a  foreign  work  which  he  has  purchased,  and  of 
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which  he  is  llierefore  the  legal  proprietor.    In  almost 
cTcry  seciion  of  the  law  it  is  specified,  that  the  "author 
cr  proprietor"  is  ihe  person  to  be  protected  from  any  in- 
fruigemcnt  of  his  rights ;  and  in  reason  and  in  law  too, 
a  ciiizen  of  the  United  States  may  be  the  legal  proprie- 
tor of  property  manufactured  in  a  foreign  land.     It 
could  never  be  intended  lo  except  literary  property. 
The  law  does  not  interdict  a  contract  between  a  British 
author  and  an  American  publislicr ;  but  it  does  not  po- 
siUTely  secure  to  him  so  contracting,. the  sole  right  to 
import  or  rend,  print  or  publish,  that  which  he  has  paid 
for.  The  consequence  is,  that  those  who  have  purchased 
a  maDttscript  or  early  copy  of  a  foreign  author,  have 
l<ccn,  and  still  are,  exposed  to  ail  the  evils  of  competi- 
tido,  with  none  of  its  advantages.    As  soon  as  the 
work  appears,  it  may  be,  and  frequently  is,  reprinted 
in  a  few   weeks,  or  perhaps  a  few  days;  and  this 
veldcity  of  workmanship  is  accounted  genuine  enter- 
pnze.    And  thus  the  American  publisher  is  subjected 
to  literary  spoliation  and  absolute  plunder,  through  ihe 
di5€repaocies  of  that  law,  which  was  "  intended  for  the 
prou-ciion  and  security  of  copy-rights."    These  things 
ousfat  not  to  be :  protection  ought  to  be  afibrded  to  the 
ie;al  proprietor  of  any  work,  whether  of  native  or  fo- 
Tt.zn  origin  :  a  copy-right,  as  well  as  a  patent,  should 
be  ** assignable  in  law;"  and  an  American  publisher, 
who  purchases  a  foreign  work,  should  be  rendered 
secure  from  depredations.    Enough  has  been  said  on 
ihii  point,  lo  show  that  the  eource  of  existing  griev- 
anrcs  4s  in  the  law  of  copy-right.    We  may  as  well 
state  here,  that  in  London,  the  world's  emporium  of 
liieratore,  a  publisher  who  purchases  an  American 
work,  is  protected  from  piracy,  we  believe,  by  law ;  but 
we  are  confident  he  is  by  that  inviolable  courtesy  which 
one  publisher  shows  to  another:  hence,  our  authors 
hare  not  unfrequently  received  four  or  five  tliousand 
dollars  for  a  single  work — at  once  obtaining  fame  and 
eisoluQient;  and  we  may  safely  add,  that  those  of  our 
natiTe  authors  who  have  attained  the  acme  of  popularity 
zsid  honorable  affluence,  sought  and  found  them  in  a  fo- 
ru^  land.    England  has  done  her  duty.    In  order  to 
rcaprtxiite  the  benefits  our  authors  enjoy  in  other  lands, 
»ad  to  concede  the  privileges  we  receive,  it  is  essentially 
rt(€i-isary,  in  the  absence  of  those  principles  of  chivalry 
aiid  courtesy  which  protect  the  foreign  publisher,  that 
wt  should  establish  an  international  law  of  copy-right. 
We  could  easily  show,  that  the  system  of  abuse  which 
b&  obtained  among  us,  is  opposed  to  llie  moral  interests 
aitd  iDCDta!  cultivation  of  our  population  collectively ; 
t^ot  00  this  point  shall  only  observe,  that  as  a  light,  tri- 
ing,  morbid,  reading  disposition  has  been  created  by 
'i,  so  it  kis  cherished  a  love  of  fictional,  airy  produc- 
L  Hf,  in  opposition  to  the  solid,  philosophical  and  use- 
i^l    Cheap  novels  have  been  published  and  bought,  bc- 
cz'jst  they  were  cheap ;  and  while  these  have  vitiated 
L>e  public  taste,  tliey  have  also  lowered  the  standard  of 
■  :r  national  literature.    It  is  more  than  probable,  that 
•(  '>M  law  bad  been  perfect,  and  had  granted  to  all  au- 
Ci'jrs  their  natUFal  rights,  such  evils  would  not  have  per- 
Tiirr'i  our  land;  as  it  is,  it  will  require  not  only  an  al- 
i«  n\y.n  in  bw,  but  strong  moral  coum^c  in  native  au- 
i*:  n^atid  publishers  to  resist  the  encroachments  of  that 
<v:l  ctoius — cheap  nonsense,  and  establish  a  literary 
suhdird  of  eicelJence,  and  a  just  return  for  the  same. 
We  moat  now  bring  our  article  to  a  close,  and  feci  | 


that  we  cannot  do  better  than  apply  to  the  question  be- 
fore us  the  language  of  that  declaration,  to  which  our 
fathers  pledged  their  lives,  their  fortunes,  and  their  sa- 
cked honor.  Some  slight  alterations  are  indicated  by 
italicised  words:  "Prudence,  indeed,  will  dictate,  that 
practices  long  established  should  not  be  changed  for  light 
and  transient  causes;  and  accordingly,  all  experience 
hath  shwon,  that  mankind  are  more  disposed  to  sufiTer 
while  evils  are  sufferable,  than  to  right  themselves  by 
abolishing  the  forms  to  which  they  are  accustomed. 
But  when  a  long  train  of  abuses  and  usurpations,  pur- 
suing invariably  the  same  object,  evinces  a  design  to 
subject  ournation  to  the  charge  of  injustice  and  oppression^ 
it  is  oicr  right,  it  is  our  duty,  to  throw  oflf  such  practices, 
and  to  provide  new  guards  for  Uie  security  qf  the  invUh 
table  rights  q/*  genius  and  talent," 


RIGHT  OF  INSTRUCTION. 

Philadelphia^  Mvember  29,  1636. 
Dear  Sfr  : 

When  I  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you,  it  was  my  in- 
tention that  I  should  probably  ask  for  one  or  two  of  your 
pages  in  reply  to  my  very  industrious  opponent  on  the 
subjea  of  the  "Right  of  Instruction."  On  further  reflec- 
tion I  have  relinquished  this  design,  and  am  content  to 
leave  our  controversy  where  it  now  stands,  as  I  doubt 
not  tliat  you  and  your  readers  are  tired  of  us  both.  My 
object  would  have  been  to  show,  what  I  think  is  suffi- 
ciently obvious,  that  when  your  correspondent  rejects, 
in  my  definition  of  the  dpctrine  of  instructions,  the  terms 
"  official  dutijf"  and  substitutes  for  them  "  moral  duty," 
he  changes  the  whole  ground  of  the  question,  and  gives 
it  a  shape  and  position  which  I  have  no  disposition  to 
assail.  An  official,  constitutional  duty,  is  inseparably 
connected  with  the  ofHce.  It  is  definite  and  certain,  that 
the  officer  may  know  precisely  what  it  is,  and  how  he 
is  bound  by  it ;  it  is  intelligibly  prescribed  and  imposed 
upon  him  by  the  authority  which  created  the  office  and 
made  him  the  officer.  Nothing  is  left  to  him  in  deci- 
ding what  it  is,  or  in  fixing  the  limits  of  his  obligation 
to  obey.  The  constitution  and  the  law  determine  the 
official  duty  of  every  public  officer.  But  a  moral  duty 
in  a  question  of  this  sort,  is  just  what  the  conscientious 
judgment  of  the  agent  may  make  it.  No  man  can  de- 
cide, in  such  a  case,  what  is  the  moral  duly  of  another. 
Men  may  honestly  and  rightfully  differ  about  it,  and 
there  is  no  acknowledged,  authoritative  power  to  de- 
cide between  them.  For  instance,  were  1  a  Senator,  I 
should  truly  believe  it  to  be  my  moral  duty  to  act  on 
every  public  question  affecting  the  interests  of  the 
whole  people  of  the  United  Stales,  in  the  manner 
which  the  good  of  the  whole  required,  and  lo  disregard 
the  instructions  of  the  representatives  in  another  body 
of  the  particular  state  by  whose  appointment  I  became 
a  Senator — a  legislator  lor  the  whole.  My  moral  duty 
would  forbid  me  to  sacrifice  the  whole  to  a  part,  or  to 
prefer  the  interests  of  ten  of  my  constituents  to  tlie 
interests  of  a  thousand.  On  the  other  hand,  I  presume 
the  moral  duty  of  my  adversary  would  oblige  him  to 
obey  such  instructions,  whatever  his  conscientious  opi- 
nion might  be  of  the  evil  effects  of  the  measure,  not 
only  upon  the  whole,  but  upon  the  particular  member 
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of  the  Union  from  which  he  receives  the  instruction. 
We  are  equally  sincere  and  honest  in  our  opinion,  and, 
of  course,  the  obligations  of  moral  duly  furnish  no  rule 
for  us  both — that  is,  a  rule  which  would  hold  us  to  the 
same  conduct  in  the  same  circumstances.  The  differ- 
ent courses  and  conclusions  of  Mr.  Tyler  and  Mr. 
Leigh,  show  how  differently  they  understood  this  mo- 
ral duty.  An  official  duty  may  sometimes  be  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  moral  sense  of  the  agent ;  as  in  the  case  of 
an  executive  ofHcer,  and  even  of  a  judge,  who  may  be 
compelled  to  do  what  his  moral  bense  disapproves. 
The  strictness  of  the  law  may  press  hardly — nay,  im- 
justlyt  in  a  particular  case,  civil  or  criminal ;  but  it  is 
the  official  duty  of  the  juds^e  or  sheriff  to  execute  the 
law,  although,  if  left  to  follow  their  own  sense  of  their 
moral  duty^  they  would  recoil  from  it.  I  should  have 
extended  and  illustrated  these  views  and  principles,  but 
am  satisfied  to  close  the  contest  as  it  now  stands  be- 
tween us,  I  will  add,  that  the  time  and  manner  of  the 
introduction  and  origin  of  the  doctrine  of  instructions, 
is  a  subordinate  question  to  the  rii^liL  I  think,  how- 
ever, that  it  could  be  easily  shown  that  all  the  industry 
of  my  opponent  has  not  enabled  him  to  shdke  my  posi- 
tion, that  this  doctrine,  as  noto  asserted^  is  of  recent  date 
comparatively,  and  was  never  maintained  by  the  fra- 
mers  of  the  constitution.  I  am  content,  also,  to  leave 
this  question  as  it  stands. 

Very  truly  and  respectfully, 

Your  most  obedient, 

JOS.  IIOrKlNSON. 

To  Mr,  T.  H\  IVhite, 


WALK   WITH  THE   LORD. 

BY  MRS.  L.  H.  SIGOUUNEY. 

"  At  evening  time,  it  shall  be  lifflii." 

Zechuriah  14  :  7  T 

Walk  with  the  Lord  at  morn, 

When  every  scene  is  fair. 
While  opening  buds  the  boughs  adorn, 

And  fragrance  fills  the  ait* ; 
Before  the  rosy  dawn,  awake. 

And  in  thy  being's  pride. 
Thy  first  young  blush  of  beauty,  make 

Omnipotence  thy  guide. 

Walk  with  the  Lord  at  noon. 

When  fervid  suns  are  high. 
And  Pleasure,  wiih  her  treacherous  boon, 

Alluretli  manhood's  eye, — 
Then,  with  the  diamond  shield  of  proytr, 

Thy  soul's  opposers  meet, 
And  crush  the  thorns  of  sin  and  care 

That  bind  the  pilgrim's  feeU 

Walk  with  the  Lord  at  eve, 

When  twilight  dews  descend. 
And  Nature  seems  a.  shroud  to  weave, 

As  for  some  smitten  friend ; 
While  slow  the  lonely  moments  glide 

On  mournful  wing  away. 
Press  closer,  closer  to  His  side, 

For  He  shall  be  thy  stay. 

Even  should^st  thou  linger  still 
Till  midnight  spreads  its  pall. 


And  Age  laments  with  bosom  chili 

Its  buried  earthly  all. 
Thy  withered  eyes  a  signal  bright 

Beyond  the  grave  shall  see, 
For  Ue,  who  muketh  darkness  light. 

Thy  God,  shall  walk  with  tliee. 
Hartford,  Coru  Dec.  Zist,  1836. 


STANZAS 


Suggested  on  hearing  the  Church  Bell  of  a  Ssbbath  morning  at 

,  while  the  writer  was  rcadiiig  a  Tupular  Romance  of 

the  day. 

Br  JUDGE  HENRY  THOMPSON. 

There  is  a  rapture,  oft  revealed. 

To  which  the  wayward  heart  must  yield, 

*Tis  garnered  up  within  the  soul — 

A  charm,  we  may  not  all  control. 

It  is  that  day-dream  of  the  past 

Which  murmurs  on  the  summer  blast, 

And  comes  serene  on  bighlle&s  whig, 

With  tearful,  fervid  wliispering, 

When  youth  hath  flown,  yet  hath  not  gone. 

The  genii  spirit  of  its  morn! 

And  now  that  bell 

Awakes  its  spell, 

And  minds  me  of  , 

The  Sabbath  knell. 

Which  tolls  amid  the  verdant  bloom, 
That  erarlands  round  a  Mother's  tomb; 
It  minds  me  of  the  voice  of  truth 
The  admouiiiuns  of  my  youth, 
Which  hither  come  with  pang  severe 
To  wake  I  he  penitential  tear, 
For  ah !  e'en  now,  this  luring  book 
Proclaims  I  'kivc  her  words  forsook. 
I  throw  it  by  in  bitter  pain  ! 
Mother !  I'm  with  thee  once  again  ! 

Ah  !  had  my  bark  on  life's  sad  sea 
But  kept  the  course  laid  down  by  thee! 
IJad  I  but  taught  my  youthful  heart 
To  know  there  was  no  other  chart 
By  which  securely  I  could  steer 
From  all  the  rocks  and  quicksands  here  ;  ^ 
Ah!  then  perchance — u]X)n  the  deck 
Which  now  is  but  a  shalter'd  wreck, 
I  miurht  have  won  the  meed  of  fame 
Worthy  a  predecessors  name. 

But  now,  dear  sire! 

1  sweep  the  lyre 

In  vain,  to  wake 

Its  latent  fire. 
For  ah !  the  melody  is  o'er 
Its  broken  chords  vibrate  no  more- 
Yet  though  neglected  and  unstrung. 
The  noteless  lyre  away  is  flung, 
Think  not,  cold  world,  the  spiril^s  flown. 
The  wild,  tlie  soft,  the  silv'ry  tone 
Of  this  poor  sportive  thing  of  fate 
That  cannot  now  articulate — 
Cease  !  cease !  the  song — 'tis  idly  vain — 
Father !  I'm  with  you  once  again ! 
•Qlabamo. 
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ISWtovtuL 

BRYANT. 

Poemt  by  WHUam  CuUen  BrfmL  Fourth  EdUion.  JVcw 
Ttrk :  Harper  and  Brotiurt. 

Mr.  Biyani's  poetical  reputation,  both  at  home  and 
abroadf  is  greater,  we  presume,  than  that  of  any  other 
American.  British  critics  hare  frequently  awarded  him 
fat«h  praise ;  and  here,  the  public  press  have  been 
ananiraous  in  approbation.  We  can  call  to  mind  no 
dissenting  voice.  Yet  the  nature,  and,  most  especial- 
ly the  manner,  of  the  expressed  opinions  in  this  case, 
should  be  considered  as  somewhat  equiTocal,  and  but 
too  freqnenily  must  have  borne  to  the  mind  of  the 
pKt,  doubts  and  dissatisfaction.  The  edition  now  be- 
fore us  may  be  supposed  to  embrace  all  such  of  his 
poems  as  he  deems  not  unworthy  his  name.  These 
{imouniing  to  about  one  hundred)  have  been  "carefully 
revised**  With  the  ezeeption  of  some  few,  about  which 
nothing  could  well  be  said,  we  will  speak  briefly  of  them 
one  by  one,  but  in  such  order  as  we  may  find  conve- 
nienu 

The  .^f  «t,  a  didactic  piece  of  thirty-five  Spenserian 
stanzas,  is  the  first  and  longest  in  the  Tolume.  It  was 
oriziQslly  prin'ed  in  1821,  with  about  half  a  dozen 
others  now  included  in  this  collection.  The  design  of 
the  author  in  this  poem  is  '*from  a  surrey  of  the  past 
ages  of  the  world,  and  of  the  successiye  advances  of 
mankiod  in  knowledge  and  virtue,  to  justify  and  confirm 
U«e  hopes  of  the  philanthropist  for  the  future  destinies  of 
the  human  race.**  It  is,  indeed,  an  essay  on  the  per- 
fectibility of  man,  wherein,  among  other  better  argu- 
ments, stHne,  in  the  very  teeth  of  analogy,  are  deduced 
from  the  eternal  cyde»  of  physical  nature,  to  sustain  a 
hope  of  progreasum  in  happiness.  But  it  is  only  as  a 
jfoem  that  we  wiiih  to  examine  The  Ages.  Its  com- 
menrement  is  impressive.  The  four  initial  lines  arrest 
Lie  attention  at  once  by  a  quiet  dignity  of  manner,  an 
&ir  of  pUcid  contemplation,  and  a  versification  combin- 
in?  the  extremes  of  melody  and  force — 

When  to  the  common  rest  that  crowns  our  days, 
Called  in  the  noon  of  life,  the  good  man  goes, 
Or  full  of  years,  and  ripe  in  wisdom,  lays 
Uu  silver  temples  in  their  last  repose — 

The  fire  concluding  lines  of  the  stanza,  however,  are 
Di*  equally  effective- 
When,  o'er  the  buds  of  youth,  the  death-wind  blows, 
And  blights  the  fairest;  when  our  bitterest  tears 
>tr<Eafn,  as  the  ^jes  of  those  that  love  us  close, 
We  think  on  what  they  were,  with  many  fears 
Ust  goodness  die  with  them,  and  leave  the  coming 
years. 

The  defects,  here,  are  all  of  a  metrical  and  of  course 
minor  nature,  but  are  still  defects.    The  line 

^Iten  o'er  the  buds  of  youth  the  death-wind  blows 

u  impeded  in  its  flow  by  the  final  th  in  yoii/A,  and  espe- 
t  '^lly  in  dealh  where  w  follows.  The  word  tears  cannot 
n-\f\\\y  be  pronounced  after  the  final  st  in  hUterest ;  and 
iu  owD  final  consonants,  rs,  in  like  manner  render  an 
'^wt  Decessary  in  the  utterance  of  stream  which  com- 
fences  the  next  line.     In  the  verse 


We  think  on  what  they  were,  with  many  fears 
the  word  many  is,  from  its  nature,  too  rapidly  pronounc- 
ed for  the  fulfilment  of  the  «me  necessary  to  give  weight 
to  the  foot  of  two  syllables.  All  words  of  two  syllables 
do  not  necessarily  constitute  a  foot  (we  speak  now  of  the 
Pentameter  here  employed)  even  altliough  the  syllables 
be  entirely  distinct,  as  in  manyy  very^  often  and  the  like. 
Such  as,  without  effort,  cannot  employ  in  their  pro- 
nunciation the  time  demanded  by  each  of  the  preceding 
and  succeeding  feet  of  the  verse,  and  occasionally  of  a 
preceding  vei*se,  will  never  fail  to  oflfend.  It  is  the  per- 
ception of  this  fact  which  so  frequently  forces  the  ver- 
sifier of  delicate  ear  to  employ  feet  exceeding  what  are 
■unjustly  called  legitimate  dimensions.  For  example. 
At  page  21  of  the  volume  before  us  we  have  the  follow- 
ing lines— 

Lo !  to  the  smiling  Arno's  classic  side 
The  emulous  nations  of  the  West  repair ! 

These  verses  are  exceedingly  forcible,  yet,  upon  scan- 
ning the  latter,  we  find  a  syllable  too  many.  We  shall 
be  told  possibly  that  there  should  be  an  elision  of  the  e 
in  the  at  the  commencement  But  no— rthis  was  not  in- 
tended. Both  the  and  emidoiu  demand  a  perfect  accen- 
tuation.   The  verse  commencing  Z.0/ 

Lo !  to  the  smiling  Amo*s  classic  side, 

has,  it  will  be  observed,  a  Trochee  in  its  first  foot  As 
is  usually  the  case,  the  whole  line  partakes,  in  conse- 
quence, of  a  stately  and  emphatic  enunciation,  and,  to 
equalize  the  time  in  the  verse  succeeding,  something 
more  is  necessai'y  than  the  succession  of  Iambuses  which 
constitute  the  ordinary  English  Pentameter.  The  equali- 
zation is  therefore  judiciously  effected  by  the  introduc- 
tion of  an  additional  syllable.    But  in  the  lines 

Stream,  as  the  eyes  of  those  that  love  us  close. 
We  think  on  what  they  were  with  many  fears, 

lines  to  which  the  preceding  observations  will  equally 
apply,  this  additional  syllable  is  wanting.  Did  the 
rhyme  admit  of  the  alteration,  every  thing  necessary 
could  be  accomplished  by  writing 

Wc  think  on  what  they  were  with  many  a  fear. 

Lest  goodness  die  with  them  and  leave  the  coming  year. 

These  remarks  may  be  considered  hypercritical — yet 
it  is  undeniable  that  upon  a  rigid  attention  to  minutiae 
such  as  we  have  pointed  out,  any  great  degree  of  me- 
trical success  must  altogether  depend.  We  are  more 
disposed,  too,  to  dwell  upon  the  particular  point  men- 
tioned above,  since,  with  regard  to  it,  the  American 
Montlily,  in  a  late  critique  upon  the  poems  of  Mr.  Wil- 
lis, has  evidently  done  that  gentleman  injustice.  The 
reviewer  has  fallen  into  what  we  conceive  the  error  of 
citing,  hy  themselves,  (that  is  to  aay  insulated  from  the 
context)  sucli  verses  as 

The  night-wind  with  a  desolate  moan  swept  by. 
With  difficult  energy  and  when  the  rod. 
Fell  through,  and  with  the  tremuUms  hand  of  age. 
With  supemo^um/  whiteness  loosely  fell. 

for  the  purpose  of  animadversion.  "The  license"  he 
says  "  of  turning  such  words  as  •  passionate'  and  *  deli- 
late*  into  two  syllables  could  only  have  been  taken  by 
a  pupil  of  the  Fantastic  School."  We  are  quite  sure 
that  Mr.  Willis  had  no  purpose  of  turning  them  into 
words  of  two  syllables — nor  even,  as  may  be  supposed 
upon  a  careless  examination,  of  protumndng  them  in  the 
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$ame  time  which  would  be  required  for  two  ordinary 
syllables.  The  excesses  of  measure  are  here  employed 
(perhaps  without  any  definite  design  on  the  part  of  the 
writer,  who  may  hare  been  guided  solely  by  ear)  with 
reference  to  the  proper  equalization,  or  balancing,  if  we 
may  so  term  it,  of  time,  throughout  an  entire  Mentence, 
This,  we  confess,  is  a  novel  idea,  but,  we  think,  perfect- 
ly tenable.  Any  musician  will  understand  us.  Efforts  for 
the  relief  of  monotone  will  necessarily  produce  fluctua- 
tions in  the  time  of  any  metre,  which  fluctuations,  if  not 
subsequently  counterbalanced,  afiect  the  ear  like  unre- 
solved discards  in  music.  The  deviations  then  of  wh ich 
we  have  been  speaking,  from  the  strict  rules  of  proso- 
dial  art,  are  but  improvements  upon  the  rigor  of  those 
rules,  and  are  a  merit,  not  a  faulL  It  is  the  nicety  of 
this  species  of  equalization  more  than  any  other  metri- 
cal merit,  which  elevates  Pope  as  a  versifier  above  the 
mere  couplet-makers  of  his  day ;  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
it  is  the  extension  of  the  principle  to  senieneea  of  greater 
length  which  elevates  Milton  above  Pope.  Knowing 
this,  it  was,  of  course,  with  some  surprise  that  we  found 
the  American  Monthly  (for  whose  opinion  we  still 
have  the  highest  respect,)  citing  Pope  in  opposition  to 
Mr.  Willis  upon  the  very  point  to  which  we  allude.  A 
few  examples  will  be  sufficient  to  show  that  Pope  not 
only  made  free  use  of  the  license  referred  to,  but  that 
he  used  it  for  the  reasons,  and  under  the  circumstances 
which  we  have  suggested. 

Oh  thou !  whatever  title  please  thine  ear, 
Dean,  Drapier,  Bickerstaff,  or  Gulliver  I 
Whether  tnou  choose  Cervantes'  serious  air, 
Or  laugh  and  shake  in  BabelaU*  easy  chair. 

Any  person  will  here  readily  perceive  that  the  third 
line 

Whether  thou  choose  Cervantes'  serious  chair 

differs  in  time  from  the  usual  course  of  the  rhythm,  and 
requires  some  counterbalance  in  the  line  which  succeeds. 
It  is  indeed  precisely  such  a  verse  as  that  of  Mr.  Brytint's 
upon  which  we  have  commented. 

Stream,  as  the  eyes  of  those  that  love  us  close, 

and  commences  in  the  same  manner  with  a  Trochee. 
But  again,  from  Pope  we  have — 

Hence  hymning  Tvburn's  elegiac  lines 

Hence  Journals,  Medleys,  JdarcurieSf  Magazines. 

Else  all  my  prose  and  verse  were  much  the  same, 
This  prose  on  stilts,  that  poetry  fallen  lame. 

And  thrice  he  lifted  high  the  birth-day  band 
And  thrice  he  dropped  it  firom  his  qmnering  hand. 

Here  stood  her  <^ium,  here  she  nursed  her  owls, 
And  here  she  planned  the  tinperiat  seat  of  fools. 

Here  to  her  chosen  all  her  works  she  shows 
Prose  swell*d  to  verse,  verse  loitering  into  prose. 

Rome  in  her  Capitol  saw  Gtuemo  sit 
Throned  on  seven  hUls,  the  Antichrist  of  wiL 

And  his  this  drum  whose  hoarse  heroic  basa 
Drowns  the  loud  clarion  of  the  braying  ass. 

But  such  a  bulk  as  no  twelve  bards  could  raise 
Twelve  starveling  bards  of  these  degenerate  days. 

These  are  all  taken  at  random  from  the  first  book  of 
the  Dunciad.    In  the  last  example  it  will  be  seen  that 


the  two  additional  syllables  are  employed  with  a  Tiew 
of  equalizing  the  time  with  that  of  the  verse 

But  such  a  bulk  as  no  twelve  bards  could  raise — 
a  verse  which  will  be  perceived  to  labor  in  its  pro- 
gress— and  which  Pope,  in  accordance  with  his  favo- 
rite theory  of  making  sound  accord  with  sense,  evi- 
dently intended  so  to  labor.  It  is  useless  to  say  that 
the  words  should  be  written  with  elision — starj^ling  and 
degen'raie.  Their  pronunciation  is  not  thereby  materi- 
ally effected-«-and,  besides,  granting  it  to  be  so,  it  may 
be  as  well  to  make  the  elision  also  in  the  ease  of  Mr. 
Willis.  But  Pope  had  no  such  intention,  nor  we  pre- 
sume, had  Mr.  W.  It  is  somewhat  singular,  we  may 
remark,  en  passant,  that  the  American  Monthly,  in  a 
subsequent  portion  of  the  critique  alluded  to^  quotes 
from  Pope  as  a  line  of  "  sonorous  grandeur"  and  cMie 
beyond  the  ability  of  our  American  poet,  the  well  known 

Luke's  iron  crown  and  Damien's  bed  of  steeL 

Now  this  is  indeed  a  line  of  *'  sonorous  grandeur^ — but 
it  is  rendered  so  principally  if  not  altogether  by  that 
very  excess  of  metre  (in  the  word  Damien)  which  the 
reviewer  has  condemned  in  Mr.  Willis.  The  lines 
which  we  quote  below  from  Mr.  Bryant's  poem  of  7%c 
^ges  will  suffice  to  show  that  the  author  we  are  now 
reviewing  fully  apreciates  the  force  of  such  occasional 
excess,  and  that  he  has  only  neglected  it  through  over- 
sight, in  the  verse  which  suggested  these  observations. 

Peace  to  the  just  man's  memorf  -let  it  grow 
Greener  with  years,  and  blossom  through  the  flight 
Of  ages :  let  the  mimic  canvass  show 
His  calm  benevolent  features. 

Does  prodigal  Autumn  to  our  age  deny 

The  plenty  that  once  swelled  wneath  his  sober  eye  7 

Look  on  this  beauHfid  word,  and  read  the  truth 
In  her  fair  page. 

Will  then  the  merciful  one  who  stamped  our  race 
With  his  own  image,  and  who  gave  them  sway 
O'er  Earth  and  the  glad  dwellers  on  her  face. 
Now  that  ouryiouruAmg  nations  faraway 
Are  spread,  where'er  the  moist  earth  drinks  the  day, 
Forget  the  ancient  care  that  taught  and  nursed 
His  latest  offspring? 

He  who  has  tamed  the  elements  shall  not  live 
The  slave  of  his  own  passions. 


when  Liberty  awoke 

New-bom,  amid  those  beauHfiU  vaies. 

Oh  Greece,  thy>IoiiriffAtng  cities  were  a  spoil 
Unto  each  other. 

And  thou  didst  drive  from  thy  wmatsared  breast 
Thy  just  and  brave. 

Yet  her  degenerate  children  sold  the  crown. 

Instead  of  the  pure  heart  and  uuuteent  hands— 

Among  thy  gallant  sons  thateuard  thee  well 

Thou  laugh'st  at  enemies.    Who  shall  then  declare— 

&C. 

Far  like  the  comet's  way  thro'  v^inite  space* 

The  full  region  leads 
New  colonies  forth. 
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Fill!  many  aAorriUe  worship  that,  of  old. 

Held  o^er  the  akuddeHng  realms  unquestioned  sway. 

AU  these  instances,  and  some  others,  occur  in  a  poem 
of  but  thirty-five  stanzaa— yet,  in  only  a  very  few  cases 
is  the  lioense  improperly  used.  Before  quitting  this 
rabject  it  may  be  as  well  tocite  a  striking  example  from 
Wordsworth— 


There  was  a  youth  whom  I  had  loved  so  long^ 
That  when  I  loved  him  not  I  cannot  say. 

Mid  the-green  mounloitu  many  and  many  a  song 
We  two  had  sung  like  gladsome  birds  in  May. 

Another  specimen,  and  one  still  more  to  the  purpose, 
™^7  ^  g^vcn  ^n>m  Milton,  whose  accurate  ear  (although 
be  cannot  justly  be  called  the  best  of  versifiers)  included 
sod  balanced  without  difficulty  the  rhythm  of  the  long- 
est passages. 

Bat  say,  if  our  Ddwtrer  up  to  heaven 
Most  re-asoend,  what  will  betide  the  few 
His  faithful,  left  among  the  unfaithful  herd 
The  enemies  of  trnth?  who  then  shall  guide 
His  people,  who  defend  ?  will  they  not  deal 
More  with  IdafoOowers  than  wiiii  him  they  dealt? 
Be  sure  they  will,  said  the  AngtL 

The  other  metrical  faults  in  Th£  ^ges  are  few.  Mr. 
Bryant  is  not  always  successful  in  his  Alezandrinea 
Too  great  care  cannot  be  taken,  we  think,  in  so  regu- 
lating this  species  of  verse  as  to  admit  of  the  necessary 
pause  at  the  end  of  the  third  foot— or  at  least  as  not  to 
render  a  pause  necessary  elsewhere.  We  object,  there- 
fore, to  such  lines  as 

A  palm  like  his,  and  catch  from  him  the  hallowed  flame. 
The  Uuth  of  heaven,  and  kneel  to  Gods  thai  heard  them 
not 

That  which  concludes  Stanza  X,  although  correctly 
eadeoeed  in  the  above  respect,  requires  an  accent  on  the 
BKHMsyllable  lAe,  which  is  too  unimportant  to  sustain 
it  The  defect  is  rendered  the  more  perceptible  by  the 
iotrodoction  of  a  Trochee  in  the  first  foou 

The  «ck  untended  then 
Languidied  in  the  damp  shade,  and  died  afar  from  men. 

We  are  not  sure  that  such  lines  as 

A  boundless  sea  of  blood  and  the  wild  air. 
The  smile  of  heaven,  till  a  new  age  expands. 

ire  in  any  case  justifiable,  and  they  can  be  easily  avoid- 
ed. As  in  the  Alexandrine  mentioned  above,  the  course 
of  the  rhythm  demands  an  accent  on  monosyllables  too 
animportant  to  sustain  it.  For  this  prevalent  heresy  in 
metre  we  are  mainly  indebted  to  Byron,  who  introduced 
it  fineely,  with  a  view  of  imparting  an  abrupt  energy 
to  his  verse.  There  are,  however,  many  better  ways 
of  relieving  a  monotone. 

Stanza  VI  is,  throughout,  an  exquisite  specimen  of 
▼erofieation,  besides  embracing  many  beauties  both  of 
tkoeght  and  expression. 

Look  on  this  beautiful  worl^  and  read  the  truth 
In  her  fair  page;  see  every  season  brings 
New  change,  to  her,  of  everlasting  youth ; 
Still  the  green  soil  with  joyous  living  thin|i;s 
Swarms;  the  wide  air  is  full  of  joyous  wings ; 
And  myriads,  still,  are  happy  in  the  sleep 
Of  ocean's  azure  gulfs,  and  where  he  flings 
The  restless  surge.    Eternal  love  doth  keep 
lo  his  complacent  arms  the  earth,  the  air,  tne  deep. 

The  cadences,  here,  at  the  words  page,  noorott,  and 
■vgir  ieq»ectively,  cannot  be  surpassed.  We  shall 
&nd,  upon  examination,  comparatively  few  consonants 


in  the  stanza,  and  by  their  arrangement  no  impediment 
is  ofiTered  to  the  flow  of  the  verse.  Liquids  and  the 
most  melodious  vowels  abound.  World,  eternal,  atawn, 
i0tde,  ehange,JuUf  air,  eoerlasHng,  wmga,  flings,  complaeeni, 
surge,  gulfs,  myriads,  azure,  ocean,  soil,  and  joyous,  are 
among  the  softest  and  most  sonorous  sounds  in  the 
language,  and  the  partial  line  after  the  pause  at  surge, 
together  with  the  stately  march  of  the  Alexandrine 
which  succeeds,  is  one  of  the  finest  imaginable  of 
finales — 

Eternal  love  doth  keep 
In  his  complacent  armSj  the  earth,  tlie  air,  th^deep. 

The  higher  beauties  of  the  poem  are  not,  we  think, 
of  the  highest.  It  has  unity,  completeness, — a  begin- 
ning, middle  and  end.  The  tone,  too,  of  calm,  hope- 
ful, and  elevated  reflection,  is  well  sustained  through- 
out. There  is  an  occasional  quaint  grace  of  expres- 
sion, as  in 

Nurse  of  full  streams,  and  lifter  up  of  proud 
Sky-mingling  mountains  that  overlook  the  cloud — 

or  of  antithetical  and  rhythmical  force  combined,  as  in 

The  shock  that  hurled 
To  dust  in  many  fragments  dashed  and  strown 
The  throne  whose  roots  were  in  another  world 
And  whose  far-stretching  shadow  awed  our  own. 

But  we  look  in  vain  for  something  more  worthy  com- 
mendation. At  the  same  time  the  piece  is  especially 
free  from  errors.  Once  only  we  meet  with  an  unjust 
metonymy,  where  a  sheet  of  water  is  said  to 

Cndle,  in  his  sofl  embrace,  a  gay 
Young  group  of  grassy  islands. 

We  find  little  originality  of  thought,  and  less  imagi- 
nation. But  in  a  poem  essentially  didactic,  of  course 
we  cannot  hope  for  the  loftiest  breathings  of  the  Muse. 

To  the  Past  is  a  poem  of  fourteen  quatrains — three 
feet  and  four  alternately.  In  the  second  quatrain,  the 
lines 

And  glorious  aces  gone 
Lie  deep  within  the  shadow  of  thy  womb 

are,  to  us,  disagreeable.  Such  images  are  common,  but 
at  best,  repulsive.  In  the  present  case  there  is  not  even 
the  merit  of  illustration.  The  womb,  in  any  just 
imagery,  should  be  spoken  of  with  a  view  to  things 
future;  here -it  is  employed,  in  the  sense  of  the  tomb, 
and  with  a  vjew  to  things  past.  In  Stanza  XI  the  idea 
is  even'  worse.  The  allegorical  meaning  throughout 
the  poem,  although  generally  well  sustained,  is  not  al- 
ways so.    In  the  quatrain 

Thine  for  a  space  are  they — 
Yet  shalt  thou  yield  th^  treasures  up  at  last ; 

Thy  gates  shall  yet  give  way 
Thy  bolts  shall  fall,  inexorable  Past ! 

it  seems  that  The  Past,  as  an  allegorical  penwnification, 
is  confounded  with  Death, 

The  Old  MokCs  FusMral  is  of  seven  stanzas,  each  of 
six  line»--four  Pentameters  with  alternates  rhymes, 
ending  with  a  Pentameter  and  Alexandrine,  rhyming. 
At  the  funeral  of  an  old  m«Ln  who  has  lived  out  his  full 
quota  of  years,  another,  as  aged,  reproves  the  company 
for  weeping.  The  poem  is  nearly  perfect  in  its  way-.- 
the  thoughts  striking  and  natural— the  versification  sin- 
gularly sweet.  The  third  stanza  embodies  a  fine  idea, 
beautifully  expressed. 
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Ye  sigh  not  when  the  sun,  his  course  fulfilled, 
His  glorious  course  rejoicing  eurth  and  sky, 

In  the  soil  evening  when  the  winds  are  stilled^ 
Sitiks  where  his  Uland»  of  refreshment  /•#, 

And  leaves  the  smile  of  his  departure  spread 

0*er  the  wann«colorcd  heaven,  and  ruddy  mountain 
head. 

The  teclmical  word  ehronie  should  have  been  avoided 
in  the  fifth  line  of  Stanza  VI— 

No  chronic  tortures  racked  his  aged  limb. 

The  RivuUi  has  about  ninety  octo-syllabie  verses. 
They  contrast  the  changing  and  perishable  nature  of 
our  human  frame,  with  the  greater  durability  of  the  Ri- 
vulet. The  chief  merit  is  simplicity.  We  should  im- 
agine the  poem  to  be  one  of  the  earliest  pieces  of  Mr. 
Bryant,  and  to  have  undergone  much  correction.  In 
the  first  paragraph  are,  however,  some  awkward  con- 
structions.   In  the  verses,  for  example 

This  little  rill  that  from  the  springs 
Of  yonder  grove  its  current  brings. 
Plays  on  the  slope  awhile,  and  then 
Goes  pratling  into  groves  again, 

the  reader  is  apt  to  suppose  that  rUl  is  the  nominative 
to  playa,  whereas  it  is  the  nominative  only  to  drew  in 
the  subsequent  lines, 

Oft  to  its  warbling  waters  drew 
My  little  feet  when  life  was  new. 

The  proper  verb  is,  of  coarse,  immediately  seen  upon 
reading  these  latter  lines — but  the  ambiguity  has  oc- 
curred. 

The  Prairies,  This  is  a  poem,  in  blank  Pentameter, 
of  about  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  lines,  and  pos- 
sesses features  which  do  not  appear  in  any  of  the  pieces 
above  mentioned.  Its  descriptive  beauty  is  of  a  high 
order.  The  peculiar  points  of  interest  in  the  Prairie  are 
vividly  shown  forth,  and  as  a  local  painting,  the  work 
is,  altogether,  excellent.  Here  are,  moreover,  evidences 
of  fine  imagination.    For  example — 

The  great  heavens 
Seem  to  stoop  down  upon  the  scene  in  love — 
A  nearer  vault  and  of  a  tenderer  blue 
Than  that  which  bends  above  the  eastern  hills. 

Till  twilight  blushed,  arid  lovers  walked  and  wooed 
In  a  forgotten  language,  and  old  tunes 
From  instruments  of  unremembered  form 
Gme  the  soft  winds  a  voice. 

The  bee 

Within  the  hollow  oak.    /  listen  long 
To  his  domestic  hum,  and  think  I  hear 
The  sound  of  the  advancing  muUUude 
Which  soon  shall  fill  these  deserts. 

Breezes  of  the  south ! 
Who  toss  the  golden  and  the  ftame-like  flowers. 
And  pass  the  prairie-hawk  that  poised  on  high, 
Flaps  his  broad  wings  yet  moves  not! 

There  is  an  objectionable  elipsis  in  the  expression 
"I  behold  them  for  the  first,"  meaning  "first  time;'* 
and  either  a  grammatical  or  typographical  error  of  mo- 
ment in  the  fine  sentence  commencing 

Fitting  fioor 
For  this  magnificent  temple  of  the  sky — 
With  flowers  whose  glory  and  whose  multitude 
Rival  the  constellations ! 


Earthf  a  poem  of  similar  length  and  construction  to 
The  Prairies,  embodies  a  noble  conception.  The  poet 
represents  himself  as  lying  on  the  earth  in  a  ''midnight 
black  with  clouds,**  and  giving  ideal  voices  to  the  varied 
sounds  of  the  coming  tempest.  The  following  passiiges 
remind  us  of  some  of  the  more  beautiful  portions  of 
Young. 

On  the  breast  of  Earth 
I  lie  and  listen  to  her  mighty  voice: 
•^  voice  of  many  tones — sent  up  from  streams 
That  wander  through  the  gloomyfrom  wooda  unseen, 
Swayed  6y  the  s\ceiping  of  the  tides  of  air, 
From  rocky  chasms  where  darkness  dwells  all  day, 
Jlnd  hollows  of  the  great  intisible  hills, 
And  sands  that  edge  the  ocean  stretching  far 
Into  the  night— ^  melancholy  sound ! 

Ha !  how  the  murmur  deepens  I  I  perceive 
And  tremble  at  its  dreadful  import.    Earth 
Uplifts  a  general  cry  for  gidlt  and  wrong 
And  Heaven  is  listening.     The  forgotten  graven 
Of  the  heart  broken  tUter  forth  their  plaint. 
The  dust  of  her  who  loved  and  was  betrayed. 
And  him  who  died  neglected  in  his  age. 
The  sepulchres  of  those  who  for  mankind 
Labored,  and  earned  the  recompense  of  scorn, 
Ashes  of  marty^rs  for  the  truth,  and  bones 
Of  those  who  in  the  strife  for  liberty 
Were  beaten  down,  their  corses  given  to  dogs. 
Their  names  to  infamy,  all  find  a  voice ! 

In  this  poem,  and  elsewhere  occasionally  throughout 
the  volume,  we  meet  with  a  species  of  grammatical 
construction,  which,  although  it  is  to  be  found  in  writers 
of  high  merit,  is  a  mere  affectation,  and  of  course  ob- 
jectionable. We  mean  the  abrupt  employment  of  a 
direct  pronoun  in  place  of  the  customary  rdative.  For 
example — 

Or  haply  dost  thou  grieve  for  those  thai  die — 
For  living  things  thd  trod  awhile  thy  face. 
The  love  of  thee  and  heaven,  and  how  they  sleep. 
Mixed  with  the  shapeless  dust  on  which  tliy  herds 
Trample  and  graze? 

The  note  of  interrogation  here,  renders  the  afiTectation 
more  perceptible. 

The  poem  To  the  Appenines  resembles,  in  metre,  that 
entitled  The  Old  J\Ian*s  Funeral,  except  that  the  former 
has  a  Pentameter  in  place  of  the  Alexandrine.  This 
piece  is  chiefly  remarkable  for  the  force,  metrical  and 
moral,  of  its  concluding  stanza. 

In  you  the  heart  that  sighs  for  Freedom  seeks 
Her  image  ;  there  the  winds  no  barrier  know ; 

Clouds  come  and  rest,  and  leave  your  fairy  peaks  ; 
While  even  the  immaterial  Mind,  below, 

And  Thought,  her  winged  ofl^spring,  chained  by  power. 

Pine  silently  for  the  redeeming  hour. 

The  KnighPs  Epitaph  consists  of  about  fifty  lines  of 
blank  Pentameter.  This  poem  is  well  conceived  and 
executed.  Entering  the  Church  of  St.  Catherine  at 
Pisa,  the  poet  is  arrested  by  the  image  of  an  armed 
knight  graven  upon  the  lid  of  a  sepulchre.  The  Epi- 
taph consists  of  an  imaginative  portraiture  of  the  knight, 
in  which  he  is  made  the  impersonation  of  the  ancient 
Italian  chivalry. 

Seventy-Six  has  seven  stanzas  of  a  common,  but  mu- 
sical versification,  of  which  these  lines  will  afiTord  an 
excellent  specimen. 
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TluLt  death-stain  on  the  Temal  sword, 
HaUbwed  to  freedom  all  the  shore — 
In  fragments  fell  the  yoke  abhorred — 
The  footsteps  of  a  foreign  lord 
Prolaned  the  soil  no  more. 


The  Lkfbig  Lost  has  four  stanzas  of  somewhat  pecu- 
liar coDsiniction,  but  admirably  adapted  to  the  tone  of 
coDtemplaiiTe  melancholy  which  pervades  the  poem. 
We  can  call  to  mind  few  things  more  singularly  impres- 
sire  than  the  eight  concluding  verses.  They  combine 
ease  with  seTerity,  and  have  antithetical  force  without 
eflhrt  or  flippancy.  The  final  thought  has  also  a  high 
idesl  beauty. 

But  ye  who  for  the  living  lost 

That  agony  in  secret  bear, 
Who  shall  with  soothing  words  accost 

The  strength  of  your  despair  7 
Grief  for  your  sake  is  scorn  for  them 
Whom  ye  lament,  and  all  condemn, 
And  o*er  the  world  of  spirits  lies 
A  gloom  from  which  ye  turn  your  eyes. 

The  first  stanza  commences  with  one  of  those  afiec^ 
taiions  which  we  noticed  in  the  poem  ''Earth." 

Matron,  the  children  of  whoMlore, 
Each  to  his  grave  in  youtl^haybypassed,      ^<. 

And  now  the  mould  is hespeoabove 
The  dearest  and  the  lasL 

TTu  Strunge  Lady  is  of  the  fourteen  syllable  metre, 
ans^rering  to  two  lines,  one  of  eight  syllables,  the  other 
^x.  This  rhythm  is  unmanageable,  and  requires  great 
care  in  the  rejection  of  harsh  consonants.  Little,  how- 
ever, has  been  taken,  apparently,  in  the  construction  of 
the 


As  if  they  kvred  to  breast  the  breeze  that  sweeps  the 

eool  dear  sky. 
And  thoa  shouldst  chase  the  nobler  game,  and  I  bring 

down  the  bird. 
Or  that  strange  dame  so  gay  and  fair  were  some  mya- 

terioos  Ibe. 

which  are  not  to  be  pronounced  without  labor.  The 
story  is  old— of  a  young  gentleman  who  going  out  to 
bunt,  is  inreigled  into  the  woods  and  destroyed  by  a 
fieod  in  the  guise  of  a  fair  lady.  The  ballad  character 
is  oevertheless  well  preserved,  and  this,  we  presume,  is 
Deariy  every  thing  intended. 

The fimler'i  ritumia skilfully  and  sweetly  told.  It 
is  the  tale  of  a  young  hunter  who,  overcome  with  toil, 
doses  on  the  brink  of  a  precipice.  In  this  state  between 
waking  and  sleeping,  he  fimcies  a  spirit-land  in  the  fogs 
of  the  valley  beneath  him,  and  sees  approaching  him 
the  deceased  lady  of  his  love.  Arising  to  meet  her,  he 
&iis,  with  the  eff)rt,  firom  the  crag,  and  perishe^  The 
state  of  reverie  is  admirably  pictured  in  the  following 
stamas.    The  poem  consists  of  nine  such. 

AO  dim  in  haze  the  mountains  lay 

With  dimmer  vales  between  ; 
And  rivers  glimmered  on  their  way 

B^  forests  faintly  seen ; 
While  ever  rose  a  murmuring  sound 
From  brooks  below  and  bees  around. 

He  listened  till  he  seem  to  hear 

A  strain  so  soft  and  low 
T)iat  whether  in  the  mind  or  ear 

The  UMflner  scuce  might  know* 


With  such  a  tone,  so  sweet  and  mild 
The  watching  motlier  lulls  her  child. 

CtUterskiU  Falls  is  a  narrative  somewhat  similar.  Here 
the  hero  is  also  a  hunter — but  of  delicate  frame.  He 
is  overcome  with  the  cold  at  the  foot  of  the  falls,  sleeps, 
and  is  near  perishing — but,  being  found  by  some^vood- 
roen,  is  taken  care  of,  and  recovers.  As  in  the  Hunter** 
VisUnif  the  dream  of  the  youth  is  the  main  subject  of 
the  poem.  He  fancies  a  goblin  palace  in  the  icy  net- 
work of  the  cascade,  and  peoples  it  in  his  vision  with 
ghosts.  His  entry  into  this  palace  is,  with  rich  ima- 
gination on  the  part  of  the  poet,  made  to  correspond 
with  the  time  of  the  transition  from  the  state  of  reverie 
to  that  of  nearly  total  insensibility. 

They  eye  him  not  as  they  pass  along, 

But  his  hair  stands  up  with  dread, 
When  he  feels  that  he  moves  with  that  phantom 
throng 

Till  those  icy  turrets  are  over  his  head. 
And  the  torrent*s  roar  as  they  enter  seems 
Like  a  drowsy  murmur  heard  in  dreamsi 

The  glittering  threshold  is  scarcely  passed 
When  there  gathers  and  wraps  him  round 

A  thick  white  twilight  sullen  and  vast 
In  which  there  is  neither  form  nor  sound  ; 

The  phantoms,  the  glory,  vanish  all 

With  the  dying  voice  of  the  waterfall. 

There  are  nineteen  similar  stanzas.  The  metre  is  formed 
of  Iambuses  and  Anapests. 

The  HmUerof  the  Prairies  (fi fly  six  octosyllabic  verses 
with  alternate  rhymes)  is  a  vivid  picture  of  the  life  of 
a  hunter  in  the  deserL  The  poet,  however,  is  here 
greatly  indebted  to  his  subject 

The  Damsd  of  Peru  is  in  the  fourteen  Syllable  metre, 
and  has  a  most  spirited,  imaginative  and  musical  com- 
mencement— 

Where  dive  leaves  were  twinkling  in  every  wind  that  blew. 
There  sat  beneath  the  pleasant  shade  a  damsel  of  Peru. 

This  is  also  a  ballad,  and  a  very  fine  one — ^full  of 
action,  chivalry,  energy  and  rhythm.  Some  passages 
have  even  a  lofUer  merit — that  of  a  glowing  ideality. 
For  example — 

For  the  noon  is  coming  on,  and  the  sunbeams  fiercely 

beat, 
w9nd  the  stfeiU  hiUis  and  forest-tops  seem  reeting  in  the  heat. 

The  Song  rf  PUcaim^s  Island  is  a  sweet,  quiet,  and 
simple  poem,  of  a  versification  differing  from  that  of  any 
preceding  piece.  We  subjoin  a  specimen.  The  Tahe- 
tian  maiden  addresses  her  lover. 

Come  talk  of  Europe's  maids  with  me 

Whose  necks  and  cheeks  they  tell 
Outshine  the  beauty  of  the  sea, 

White  foam  and  crimson  shell, 
ni  shape  like  theirs  my  simple  dress 
And  bind  like  them  each  jetty  tress, 

A  sight  to  please  thee  well, 
And  for  my  dusky  brow  will  braid 
A  bonnet  uke  an  English  maid. 

There  are  seven  similar  stanzas. 

Rispah  is  a  scriptural  theme  from  2  Samuel,  and  we 

like  it  less  than  any  poem  yet  mentioned.    The  subject, 

I  we  think,  derives  no  additiomil  interest  from  its  poetical 
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dresB.  The  metre  resembling,  except  in  the  matter  of 
rhyme,  that  of  "Catterskill  Falla,**  and  ooniistjng  of 
mingled  Iambuses  and  Anapests,  is  the  most  positively 
disagreeable  of  any  which  our  language  admits,  and, 
haying  a  frisky  or  fidgetty  rhythm,  is  singularly  ill- 
adapted  to  the  lamentation  of  the  bereaved  mother. 
We  cannot  conceive  how  the  fine  ear  of  Mr.  Bryant 
could  admit  such  verses  as, 

And  Rispah  once  the  loveliest  of  all 

That  bloomed  and  smiled  in  the  court  of  Saul, 


The  IntUon  GirVt  Lament  and  the  Artltk  Lover  have 
nearly  all  the  peculiarities  of  the  "  Seng  nf  PUemmU 
Island.^ 

The  Mtaaaere  at  Scio  is  only  remarkable  for  inaocu- 
racy  of  expression  in  the  two  concluding  lines — 

Till  the  last  link  of  slavery's  chain 
Is  shivered  to  be  worn  no  more. 

What  shall  be  worn  no  more?   The  chain — but  the 
link  is  implied. 


Jtfbniimenl  Mevntain  is  a  poem  of  about  a  hundred 
and  forty  blank  Pentameters,  and  relates  the  tale  of  an 
Indian  maiden  who  loved  her  cousin.  Such  a  love 
being  deemed  incestuous  by  tlie  morality  of  her  tribe, 
she  threw  herself  from  a  precipice  and  perished.  There 
is  little  peculiar  in  the  story  or  its  narration.  We  quote 
a  rough  verse — 
The  mighty  columns  with  which  earth  props  heaven. 

The  use  of  the  epithet  old  preceded  by  some  other 
adjective,  is  found  so  frequently  in  this  poem  and  else- 
where in  the  writing  of  Mr.  Bryant,  as  to  excite  a 
smile  upon  each  recurrence  of  the  expression. 

In  all  that  proud  old  world  beyond  the  deep- 
There  is  a  tale  about  these  gray  old  rocks — 
The  wide  old  woods  resounded  with  her  song — 

and  the  gray  old  men  that  passed — 

And  from  the  gray  old  trunks  that  high  in  heaven. 

We  dislike  too  the  antique  use  of  the  word  qffeet  in  such 
sentences  as 

they  deemed 
Like  worshippers  of  the  elder  time  that  Qod 
Doth  walk  on  the  high  places  and  affect 
The  earlh-o'erlooking  mountains. 

Milton,  it  is  true,  uses  it — we  remember  it  especially  in 
Comus — 

'Tis  most  true 
That  musing  meditation  most  tffecia 
The  pensive  secrecy  of  desert  cell- 
but  then  Milton  would  not  use  it  were  he  writing  Comus 
to-day. 

In  the  Summer  fTttid,  our  author  has  several  success- 
ful attempts  at  making  "the  sound  an  echo  to  the 
sense."    For  example— 

For  me,  I  lie 
Langui^^  m  the  «Aade,  where  the  thick  turf 
Yet  virgni  from  the  kisses  of  the  sun 
Retains  some  freshness. 

All  is  silent,  save  the  faint 
And  interrupted  murmur  of  the  bee 
Settling  on  the  ekkJIowerSf  and  then  again 
Instantly  on  the  wing. 


All  the  green  herbs 
Are  stirring  in  his  breath ;  a  thousand  flowers 
By  the  road  aufe,  and  the  hordere  nfthe  hroak 
A*od  gaihf  to  each  other, 

^AiOumn  Woods,  This  is  a  poem  of  much  sweetness 
and  simplicity  of  expression,  and  including  one  or  two 
fine  thoughts,  viz : 

the  sweet  South-west  at  play 

FUe$j  rustUngf  where  the  painted  leaves  are  slrown 
Along  the  tombing  way. 

But  *neath  yon  crimson  tree 
Lover  to  listening  maid  might  breathe  his  flame. 
Nor  mark  within  its  roseate  canopy 
IJer  flush  of  maiden  shame. 

The  mountains  that  infold 
In  their  wide  sweep  the  colored  landscape  round. 
Seem  groups  of  giant  kings  in  purpU  and  gold 

That  guard  the  enchanted  ground. 

All  this  is  beautiful — ^the  sentences  italicized  especially 
so.  Happily  to  endow  inanimate  nature  with  sentienoe 
and  a  capability  of  moral  action,  is  one  of  the  severest 
tests  of  the  poet  Even  the  most  unmusical  ear  will 
not  fail  to  appreciate  the  rare  beauty  and  strength  of 
the  extra  syllable  in  the  line 

Seem  groups  of  giant  kings  in  purple  and  gold. 


The  Disinterred  Warrior  has  a  passage  we  do  not 
clearly  understand.  Speaking  of  the  Indian  our  au* 
thor  says — 

For  he  was  fresher  from  the  hand 
That  formed  of  earth  the  human  fiice, 

And  to  the  elements  did  stand 
In  nearer  kindred  than  our  race. 

There  are  ten  similar  quatrains  in  the  poem. 

The  Greek  Boy  consists  of  four  spirited  stanzas,  nearly 
resembling,  in  metre,  The  Living  Lost,  The  two  con- 
cluding Unes^are  highly  ideal. 

A  shoot  of  that  old  vine  that  made 
The  nations  silent  in  its  shade. 


When  the  Firmament  Qmveff  with  DaylighVs  Young 
Beam,  belongs  to  a  species  of  poetry  which  we  cannot 
be  broi:lght  to  admire.  Some  natural  phenomenon  is 
observed,  and  the  poet  taxes  his  ingenuity  to  find  a 
parallel  in  the  moral  world.  In  general,  we  may  as- 
sume, that  the  more  successful  he  is  in  sustaining  the 
parallel,  the  farther  he  departs  from  the  true  province 
of  the  Muse.  The  title,  here,  is  a  specimen  of  the 
metre.  This  is  of  a  kind  which  we  have  befi>re  desig- 
nated as  exceedingly  difficult  to  manage. 


To  a  Jtfttfguito,  is  droll,  and  has  at  least  the  merit  of 
making,  at  the  same  lime,  no  eflbrts  at  being  senti- 
mental. We  are  not  inclined,  however,  to  rank  at 
poemSf  either  this  production  or  the  article  on  JVHo 
England  CoaL 

The  Conjunction  of  Jupiter  and  Venus  has  ninety  Pen- 
tameters.   One  of  them. 

Kind  influence.    Lo!  their  orbs  bum  more  bright, 
can  only  be  read,  metrically,  by  drawing  out  is^htence 
into  three  marked  syllables,  shortening  the  long  mono- 
syllable, Lo !  and  lengthening  the  short  one,  thdr. 
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/mm  u  sweet  and  soft  in  its  rhythm,  and  inexpressi- 
bly pathecic  There  is  an  illy  subdued  sorrow  and  in- 
teoK  awe  coming  np,  per  force  as  it  were,  to  the  surface 
of  the  poei's  gay  sayings  about  his  grave,  which  we  find 
thrilling  us  to  the  souL 

And  what  if  cheerful  shouts,  at  noon. 

Come,  from  the  village  sent. 
Or  BOiKs  of  maids,  beneaUi  the  moon 

With  &iry  laughter  blent? 
And  what  if,  in  the  evening  light, 
Betrothed  lovers  walk  in  sieht 

Of  my  low  monument  1 
I  would  the  lovely  scene  around 
Might  know  no  sadder  sight  nor  sound. 
I  know,  1  know  I  should  not  see 

The  season's  f  lorious  show, 
Nor  would  its  brightness  shine  for  me 

Nor  its  wild  music  flow ; 
But  i^  around  my  place  of  sleep. 
The  friends  I  love  should  come  to  weep. 

They  might  not  haste  to  ga 
Soft  airs,  and  song,  and  light,  and  bloom. 

Should  keep  them  lingering  by  my  tomb. 

immmi  ChUd  md  Bnow-WkiU  Flower,  is  remarkable 
only  for  the  deficiency  of  a  foot  in  one  of  its  verses. 

White  as  those  leaves  just  blown  apart 
Jhre  Uufiida  qftkff  oion  ycung  heart, 

and  for  the  graceful  repetition  in  its  concluding  qua- 
train— 

Throw  it  aside  in  th  v  wear^  hour. 
Throw  to  the  ground  the  fair  white  flower, 
Yet  as  thy  tender  years  depart 
Keep  that  white  and  innocent  heart 

Of  the  seven  original  sonnets  in  the  volume  be- 
fijre  US,  it  is  somewhat  difficult  to  speak.  The  son- 
net demands,  in  a  great  degree,  point,  strength,  uni- 
ty, compression,  and  a  species  of  completeness.  Ge- 
aeraUy,  Mr.  Bryant  has  evinced  more  of  the  first 
and  the  last,  than  of  the  three  mediate  qualities.  Wil- 
liam TeU  is  feeble.  No  forcible  line  ever  ended  with 
fAofUf,  and  the  best  of  the  rhymes— (Aee,  me,  free,  and 
the  like,  are  destitute  of  the  necessary  vigor.  But  for 
thii  ihythmieal  defect  the  thought  in  the  concluding 


The  bitter  cup  they  mingled  strengthened  thee 
For  the  great  work  to  set  thy  country  free — 

vQoki  have  well  ended  the  sonnet.  Mdmmmer  is  ob- 
jectionable for  the  variety  of  i  ts  objects  of  allusion.  Its 
foal  lines  embrace  a  fine  thought — 

As  if  the  day  of  fire  had  dawned  and  sent 
lis  deadly  breath  into  the  firmament — 

hot  the  vigor  of  the  whole  is  impaired  by  the  necessity 
of  phctflg  an  unwonted  accent  on  the  last  syllable  of 
frmmmt  (kUber  has  little  to  recommend  it,  but  the 
tiight  epigrammatism  of  its  conclusion— 

And  when  my  last  sand  twinkled  in  the  glassy 
Pasi  silently  from  men — a»  tkau  daet  pata. 

The  Sonnet  to  CoU,  is  feeble  in  its  final  lines,  and  is 

vofthy  of  praise  only  in  the  verses- 
Paths,  homes,  graves,  ruins,  from  the  lowest  glen 
To  where  life  shrinks  from  the  fierce  Alpine  air. 

Jtdaimk,  a  didactic  sonnet,  has  few  either  of  faults  or 
beantks.    AWemfrer  is  for  beKer.    The  lines 

And  the  blue  GknCian  flower  that,  in  the  breeze, 
Nodi  loody,  of  lier  beauteous  race  the  last, 


are  very  happy.  A  single  thought  pervades  and  gives 
unity  to  the  piece.  We  are  glad,  too,  to  see  an  Alex- 
andrine in  the  close.  In  the  whole  metrical  construc- 
tion of  bis  sonnets,  however,  Mr.  Bryant  has  very  wisely 
declined  confining  himself  to  the  laws  of  the  Italian 
poem,  or  even  to  the  dicta  of  Capel  Lofil.  The  Alex- 
andrine is  beyond  comparison  the  most  effective  finale, 
and  we  are  astonished  that  the  common  Pentameter 
should  ever  be  employed.    The  best  sonnet  of  the  seven 

is,  we  think,  that  To .    With  the  exception  of  a 

harshness  in  the  last  line  but  one  it  is  perfect.  The 
finale  is  inimitable. 

Ay,  thou  art  for  the  ^ve ;  thy  glances  shine 

Too  brightly  to  shine  long;  another  Spring 
Shall  deck  her  for  men's  eyes,  but  not  for  thine — 

Sealed  in  a  sleep  which  knows  no  wakening. 
The  fields  for  thee  have  no  medicinal  lea^ 

And  the  vexed  ore  no  mineral  of  power; 
And  they  who  love  thee  wait  in  anxious  grief 

Till  the  slow  plague  shall  bring  ^e  fatal  hour. 
Glide  softly  to  tny  rest,  then ;  Death  should  come 

Gently  to  one  of  gentle  mould  like  thee. 
As  light  winds  wandering  through  groves  of  bloom 

Detach  the  delicate  blossom  from  the  tree. 
Close  thy  sweet  eyes,  calmly,  and  without  pain. 
And  we  will  trust  in  God  to  see  thee  yet  again. 

To  a  Cloud,  has  another  instance  of  the  afifectatibn  to 
which  we  alluded  in  our  notice  of  Earth,  and  The  JLto- 
ing  LoH, 

Whose  sons  at  length  have  heard  the  call  that  comes 

From  the  old  battle  fields  and  tombs. 
And  risen,  and  drawn  the  sword,  and  on  the  foe 

Have  dealt  the  swift  and  desperate  blow. 
And  the  Othman  power  is  cloven,  and  the  stroke 

Has  touched  its  chains,  and  they  are  broke. 

Of  the  TransUUions  in  the  volume  it  is  not  our  inten- 
tion to  speak  in  detail.  MaryMagdtden,  from  the  Span- 
ish of  Bartolome  Leonardo  De  Argenaola,  is  the  finest 
specimen  of  versification  in  the  book.  JUexie,  from  the 
Spanish  of  Iglesias,  is  delightful  in  its  exceeding  deli- 
cacy, and  general  beauty.  We  cannot  refrain  from 
quoting  it  entire. 

Alexis  calls  me  cruel— 

The  rifted  crags  that  hold 
The  gathered  ice  of  winter, 

He  says,  are  not  more  cold. 

When  even  the  very  blossoms 

Around  the  fountain's  brim. 
And  forest  walks,  can  witness 

The  love  I  bear  to  him. 

I  would  that  I  could  utter 

My  feelings  without  shame. 
And  tell  him  how  I  love  him 

Nor  wrong  my  virgin  fame. 

Alas !  to  seize  the  moment 

When  heart  inclines  to  heart. 
And  press  a  suit  with  passion 

Is  not  a  woman's  part. 

If  man  come  not  to  gather 

The  roses  where  they  stand, 
Thev  fade  among  their  fotSa^e, 

They  cannot  seek  his  hand. 

The  Waterfowl  is  very  beautiful,  bat  still  not  en- 
titled  to  Che  admiration  which  it  has  occasionally 
elicited.  There  is  a  fidelity  and  force  in  the  picture 
of  the  fowl  as  brought  before  the  eye  of  the  mind, 
and  a  fine  sense  of  effect  in  throwing  its  figure  on 
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the  back  ground  of  the  "crimson  sky,"  amid  "fatiing  I  of  Mr.  Bryant.    Il  has  a  beginning,  middle,  and  end, 
dew,**  *'  while  glow  the  heavens  with  the  last  steps  of  each  depending  upon  the  other,  and  each  beautifuL 


day."  But  the  merits  which  possibly  have  had  most 
weight  in  the  public  estimation  of  the  poem,  ore  the 
melody  and  strength  of  its  versification,  (which  is  indeed 
excellent)  and  more  particularly  its  completeness.  Its 
rounded  and  didactic  termination  has  done  wonders. 


-on  my  heart, 


Deeply  hath  sunk  the  lesson  thou  hast  given 
And  shall  not  soon  deparL 

He,  who,  from  zone  to  zone, 
Guides  through  the  boundless  sky  thy  certain  flight 

In  the  long  way  that  I  must  tread  alone 
Will  lead  my  steps  arighL 

There  are,  however,  points  of  more  sterling  merit.    We 

fully  recognize  the  poet  in 

ThouVt  gone — the  obyts  ofheaoeh 
•  Hath  swaUowed  up  thy  form* 

There  is  a  power  whose  care 
Teaches  thy  way  alon<^  that  pathless  coast — 

The  desert^  and  iUimitable  air. 
Lone,  wandering,  but  not  losL 

The  Forest  Hymn  consists  of  about  a  hundred  and 
twenty  blank  Pentameters,  of  whose  great  rhythmical 
beauty  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  speak  too  highly.  With 
tlie  exception  of  the  line 

The  solitude.    Thou  art  in  the  soft  winds, 

no  fault,  in  this  respect,  can  be  found,  while  excellences 
are  frequent,  of  a  rare  order,  and  evincing  the  greatest 
delicacy  of  ear.  We  might,  perhaps^  suggest,  thjAt  Uie 
two  concluding  verses,  beautiful  as  they  stand,  would 
be  slightly  improved  by  transferring  to  the  last  the 
metrical  excess  of  the  one  immediately  preceding.  For 
the  appreciation  of  this,  it  is  necessary  to  quote  six  or 
seven  lines  in  succession.  . 

Oh,  from  these  sterner  aspects  of  thy  face 
Bpare  me  and  mine,  nor  let  us  need  the  wrath 
Of  the  mad  unchained  elements,  to  teach 
Who  rules  them.    Be  it  ours  to  meditate 
In  these  calm  shades  thy  milder  m:\jesty, 
^nd  to  the  heautifvd  order  of  thy  works 
Learn  to  conform  the  order  of  our  lives. 

There  is  an  excess  of  one  syllabic  in  the  first  of  the 
lines  italicized.  If  we  discard  this  syllable  here,  and 
adopt  it  in  the  final  line,  the  close  will  acquire  strengtli, 
we  think,  in  acquiring  a  fuller  volume^ 

Be  it  ours  to  meditate 
In  these  calm  shades  thy  milder  majesty, 
And  to  the  perfect  order  of  thy  works 
Conform,  if  we  can,  the  order  of  our  lives. 

Directness,  boldness,  and  simplicity  of  expression, 
are  main  features  in  the  poem. 

Oh  God !  when  thou 
Dost  scare  the  world  with  tempests,  set  on  fire 
The  heavens  with  falling  thunderbolts,  or  .411 
With  all  the  waters  of  tlie  firmament 
The  swift  dark  whirlwind  that  uproots  the  woods, 
And  drowns  the  villages. 

Here  an  ordinary  writer  would  have  preferred  the 
vfotd  fright  to  scare,  and  omitted  the  definite  article  be- 
fore woods  and  villages. 

To  tht.  Evtnvn%  Wind  has  been  justly  admired.  It  is 
the  beat  specimen  of  that  complettnen  which  we  have 
before  spoken  of  as  a  characteristic  feature  in  the  poems 


Here  are  three  lines  breathing  all  the  spirit  of  Shelley. 

Pleasant  shall  be  thy  way,  vBihtre  meMf  how$ 
The  shuttins:  flower^  and  darkling  waters  pasa. 
And  Hwixt  the  o'ershadowing  branches  and  the  grm$Sm 

The  conclusion  is  admirable — 

Go— but  the  circle  of  eternal  change, 
Which  is  the  life  of  Nature,  shall  restore. 

With  sounds  and  scents  from  all  thy  mighty  range. 
Thee  to  thy  birth-place  of  the  deep  once  more; 

Sweet  odors  in  the  sea  otr,  sweet  and  strange^ 
ShaU  tell  the  home-sick  mariner  of  ths  shore^ 

And,  listening  to  thy  murmur,  he  shidl  deem 

He  hears  the  rustling  leaf  and  running  stream, 

Thanatopsis  is  somewhat  more  than  half  the  length 
of  The.Forest  Hymn,  and  of  a  character  precisely  simi- 
lar. It  is,  however,  the  finer  poem.  Like  The  Water- 
fowl, it  owes  much  to  the  point,  force,  and  general 
beauty  of  its  didactic  conclusion.  In  the  commence- 
ment, the  lines 

To  him  who,  in  the  love  of  nature,  holds 
Communion  with  her  visible  forms,  &c. 

belong  to  a  class  of  vague  phrases,  which,  since  the 
days  of  Byron,  have  obtained  too  universal  a  currency. 
The  verse 

Go  forth  under  the  open  sky  and  list — 

is  sadly  out  of  place  amid  the  forcible  and  even  Mil- 
tonic  rhythm  of  such  lines  as 

Take  the  wings 
Of  morning,  and  the  Barcan  desert  pierce. 
Or  lose  thyself  in  the  continuous  woods 
Where  rolls  the  Oregan. 

But  these  are  trivial  faults  indeed,  and  the  poem  em- 
bodies a  great  degree  of  the  most  elevated  beauty.  Two 
of  its  passas:es,  passages  of  the  purest  ideality,  would 
alone  rer.der  it  worthy  of  the  general  commendation  it 
has  received. 

So  live,  that  when  thy  summons  comes  to  join 

The  innumerable  caravan  thtU  moves 

To  that  mysterious  realm  where  each  shtUl  take 

His  chamber  in  the  siltnt  halls  of  death. 

Thou  CO  not,  like  the  quarry  slave  at  nijjht, 

$courgfHJ  to  his  dungeon  ;  but,  sustained  and  soothed 

By  an  unfaltering  trust,  approach  thy  grave 

Like  one  who  wraps  the  drapery  of  his  couch 

About  him,  and  lies  down  to  jJeasant  dreams. 

The  hUU 

Rock-ribbed  and  ancient  as  the  sun — the  vales 
Stretching  in  pensive  quietude  between — 
The  venerable  woods'-^vers  that  move 
In  majesty,  and  the  cofnplaining  brooks 
That  make  the  meadows  green — and^  poured  round  aU^ 
Old  Ocean^s  gray  and  melancholy  wastes- 
Are  bxit  the  solemn  decorations  all 
Of  the  great  tomb  qf  man,  • 

Oh,  Fairest  of  the  Rural  Maids !  is  a  gem,  of  which 
we  cannot  sufiiciently  express  our  admiration.  We 
quote  it  in  full. 

Oh,  fairest  of  the  rural  maids  ! 
Thy  birth  was  in  the  forest  shades  ; 
Green  boughs  and  glimpses  of  tht  sky 
Were  aJU  that  nut  Ihinc  infant  eye. 

Thy  sports,  thy  wanderings  when  a  child 
Were  ever  in  the  sylvan  wild ; 
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Jhd  00  the  beauiy  of  Uu  place 
Is  in  thf  heart  and  on  thy  face. 

The  tUfiUght  of  the  trfes  and  rocks 
h  in  the  U^ht  shade  dfthy  lockSy 
Thy  8lep  is  as  the  wind  that  weaves 
Its  playful  way  enning  the  leaves. 

Thine  eyes  are  spijhgs,  in  whose  serene 
And  silent  waters  Ueayen  is  seen ; 
Their  lashes  are  tlve  herbs  that  look 
On  their  youD^  fimires  in  the  brook. 

The  forest  depths  by  foot  impressed 
Are  not  more  sinless  than  thy  breast ; 
The  hoty  peace  that  fills  the  air 
Cf  those  calsn  sMudes^  is  there, 

A  rich  simplicity  is  a  ^ain  feature  in  this  poem — sim- 
pliciiy  of  design  and  execution.  This  is  strikingly  per- 
ceptible in  the  opening  and  concluding  lines,  and  in 
expression  throughout.  But  there  is  a  far  higher  and 
more  strictly  ideal  beauty,  which  it  is  less  easy  to 
analyze.  The  original  conception  is  of  the  very  loftiest 
Older  of  true  Poesy.  A  maiden  is  born  in  the  forest- 
Green  houghs  ouf  glimpses  of  the  sky 
JSre  ail  which  meet  her  ii^ant  eye-— 

She  b  not  merely  modelled  in  character  by  the  associa- 
tjons  of  her  childhood— this  were  the  thought  of  an 
ordinary  poet — an  idea  that  we  meet  with  every  day 
in  rhyme — but  she  imbibes,  in  her  physical  as  well  as 
mocBl  being,  the  traits,  the  very  features  of  the  delici- 
ous scenery  around  her— its  lovdmess  becomes  a  portion 
s/heroofn^ 

The  twilight  of  the  trees  and  rocks 
Is  in  the  light  shade  of  her  locks, 
And  all  the  beauty  of  the  place 
Is  in  her  heart  and  on  her  face. 

It  would  have  been  a  highly  poetical  idea  to  ima- 
gine die  tints  in  the  locks  of  the  maiden  deducing  a 
resoManee  to  the  '*  twilight  of  the  trees  and  rocks,*' 
irooi  the  constancy  of  her  associations — but  the  spirit 
of  Ideality  is  immeasurably  more  apparent  when  the 
''twilight'*  is  represented  as  becoming  identified  with 
ihe  shadows  of  the  hair. 

The  twilight  of  the  trees  and  rocks 
b  m  the  light  shade  of  thy  locks. 
And  all  the  beauty  of  the  place 
Is  tn  her  heart  and  on  her  face. 

Feeling  thus,  we  did  not,  in  copying  the  poem,  italicize 
the  lines,  although  beautiful, 

Thy  step  is  as  the  wind  that  weaves 
Its  pUyfui  way  among  the  leaves, 

Bcr  those  which  immediately  follow.  The  two  con- 
doding  verses^  however,  are  again  of  the  roost  elevated 
^«cies  of  poetical  merit. 

The  forest  depths  by  foot  impressed 
Are  not  more  sinless  than  thy  breast— 
The  holy  peace  that  fills  the  air 
Of  those  calm  solitudes,  is  there. 

The  Image  contained  in  the  lines 

Thine  eyes  are  springs  in  whose  serene 
And  silent  waters  Heaven  is  seen — 

is  ODe  Khich,  we  think,  for  appropriateness,  completer 
nos,  and  every  pedect  beauty  of  which  imagery  is  sus- 
oeptible,  has  never  been  surpassed — but  imagery  is  sus- 
ceptibte  of  no  beauty  like  that  we  have  designated  in 
ibe  sentences  above.  The  latter  idea,  moreover,  is  not 
original  with  our  poet. 
In  ail  the  rhapsodies  of  Mr.  Bryant,  which  have  refe- 


rence to  the  beauty  or  the  majesty  of  nature,  is  a  most 
audible  and  thrilling  tone  of  love  and  exultation.  As 
far  as  he  appreciates  her  loveliness  or  her  augustness, 
no  appreciation  can  be  more  ardent,  more  full  of  heart, 
more  replete  with  the  glowing  soul  of  adoration.  Nor, 
either  in  the  moral  or  physical  universe  coming  within 
the  periphery  of  his  vision,  does  he  at  any  time  fail  to 
perceive  and  designate,  at  once,  the  legitimate  items  of 
the  beautiful.  Therefore,  could  we  consider  (as  some 
have  considered)  the  mere  enjoyment  of  the  beautiful 
when  perceived,  or  even  this  enjoyment  when  combined 
with  the  readiest  and  truest  perception  and  discrimina- 
tion in  regard  to  beauty  presented,  as  a  sufficient  test 
of  the  poetical  sentiment,  we  could  have  no  hesitation 
in  according  to  Mr.  Bryant  the  very  highest  poetical 
rank.  But  something  more,  we  have  elsewhere  pre- 
sumed to  say,  is  demanded.  Just  above,  we  spoke  of 
"objects  in  the  moral  or  physical  universe  coming 
within  the  periphery  of  his  vision."  We  now  mean  to 
say,  that  the  relative  extent  of  these  peripheries  of  po- 
etical vision  must  ever  be  a  primary  consideration  in 
our  classification  of  poets.  Judging  Mr.  B.  in  this 
manner,  and  by  a  general  estimate  of  the  volume  before 
us,  we  sl^ould,  of  course,  pause  long  before  assigning 
him  a  place  with  the  spiritual  Shelleys,  or  Coleridges, 
or  Wordsworths,  or  with  Keats,  or  even  Tennyson,  or 
Wilson,  or  with  some  other  burning  lights  of  our  own 
day,  to  be  valued  in  a  day  to  come.  Yet  if  his  poems, 
as  a  whole,  will  not  warrant  us  in  assigning  him  this 
grade,  one  such  poem  as  the  last  upon  which  we  have 
commented,  is  enough  to  assure  us  that  he  may  attain  it 

The  writings  of  our  author,  as  we  find  them  Aere, 
are  characterized  by  an  air  of  calm  and  elevated  con- 
templation more  than  by  any  other  individual  feature.  In 
their  mere  didactics,  however,  they  err  essentially  and 
primitively,  inasmuch  as  such  things  are  the  province 
rather  of  Minerva  than  of  the  Camenie.  Of  imagina- 
tion, we  discover  much — but  more  of  its  rich  and  cer- 
tain evidences,  than  of  its  ripened  fruit  In  all  the 
minor  merits  Mr.  Bryant  is  pre-eminent.  His  ars  eelare 
artem  is  most  efficient  Of  his  "completeness,"  unity, 
and  finish  of  style,  we  have  already  spoken.  As  a 
versifier,  we  know  of.no  writer,  living  or  dead,  who 
can  be  said  greatly  to  surpass  him.  A  Frenchman 
would  assuredly  call  him  "im  poefe  des  phis  correetes." 

Between  Cowper  and  Young,  perhaps,  (with  both  of 
whom  he  has  many  points  of  analogy,)  would  be  the 
post  assigned  him  by  an  examination  at  once  general 
and  superficial.  Even  in  this  view,  however,  he  has  a 
juster  appreciation  of  the  beautiful  than  the  one,  of  the 
sublime  than  the  other— a  finer  taste  than  Cowper— an 
equally  vigorous,  and  far  more  delicate  imagination  than 
Young.  In  regard  to  his  proper  rank  among  American 
poets  there  should  be  no  question  whatever.  Few — 
at  least  few.who^r§  fairly.feBfitfe^tbc  public,  have 
more  than  very  shallow  claims  to  a  rivalry  with  the 
author  of  Thanatopsis. 


GEORGE  BALCOMBE. 

George  Btdcomhe.  AJiooeL  AVio  York:  Harper  and 
Brothers. 

The  scene  of  this  novel  is  laid  partly  in  Missouri, 
and  partly  in  Virginia.  The  hero  proper  of  the  book- 
that  is  to  say,  the  objut  of  the  narration — is  a  Mr.  Wil- 
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liam  Napier  of  Craiganct,  in  the  Old  Dominion— George 
Balcombe,  although  the  most  important  of  the  dramaiis 
personae,  being  merely  what,  in  critical  parlance,  is 
termed  the  machinery. 

The  mother  of  our  hero,  then,  was  one  of  two  daugh- 
ters, the  only  children  of  Mr.  Raby,  a  man  of  great 
wealth.  This  wealth,  however,  consisted  principally 
of  property  entailed  on  the  possessor's  male  descend- 
ants, with  remainder  to  a  distant  English  relative. 
There  proved  to  be  no  male  issue — the  wife  dying  in 
giving  birth  to  her  second  daughter,  the  mother  of  our 
hero— and  the  widower  refusing  to  marry  again.  More* 
over,  through  scruples  of  conscience,  he  declined  taking 
measures  for  docking  the  entail,  and  even  when  the 
revolution  rendered  it  invalid,  declared  his  children 
should  not  profit  by  such  invalidation.  "  He  accord- 
ingly executed  a  will  devising  the  entailed  property  to 
the  remainder-man ;  and  this  will,  properly  attested,  he 
transmitted  to  him  in  England."  Thus  matters  stood 
until  the  two  daughters  married,  and  the  birth,  in  1799, 
of  a  grandson,  our  hero,  excited  an  interest  in  the  heart 
of  the  old  gentleman.  He  claimed  the  child  from  its 
mother,  and  informed  the  father  that  a  new  will  had 
been  made,  devising  the  whole  property  to  be  divided 
into  two  equal  parts — one  part  for  the  grandson,  the 
other  to  be  again  divided  between  the  two  daughters. 
This  will,  he  added,  was  in  the  hands  of  a  confideniial 
friend.  The  name  of  the  friend  was  not  mentioned, 
and  delicacy  forbade  inquiry. 

It  appears  that  Edward  Montague,  an  orphan  prot^g^ 
of  Mr.  Raby*s,  was  the  depositary  of  this  instrument. 
Upon  the  death  of  the  old  gentleman  he  was  applied  ta 
At  first  he  disclaimed  any  knowledge  of  the  paper ; 
being  on  oath,  however,  he  owned  having  once  seen  it, 
but  denied  that  he  knew  what  had  become  of  it.  In 
the  meantime  the  devisee  under  the  former  testament 
brought  it  forward,  and,  none  other  appearing,  estab- 
lished iL  The  elder  Mr.  Napier  took  no  active  mea- 
sures to  recover  the  lost  will,  and^  having  inherited 
nothing  from  Mr.  Raby,  all  of  whose  non-entailed  pro- 
perty was  involved,  died  just  before  the  ruin  of  his 
figimily  became  manifest  Upon  our  hero's  coming  of 
age,  therefore,  he  finds  himself  penniless.  The  action 
of  the  novel  grows  out  of  his  search  for  the  missing  will. 

In  the  opening  of  the  narrative  we  are  introduced  to 
Napier  in  a  prairie  of  Missouri.  He  is  in  pursuit  of 
Montague,  with  the  vague  hope  of  extorting  from  him, 
either  by  force  or  guile,  some  information  respecting 
the  document  in  question.  As  this  beginning  evinces 
the  hand  of  a  master,  we^mote  it.  The  abruptness 
here  is  not  without  object,  "lift  attention  is  attracted 
at  once  and  rivetted  with  skill. 

At  length,  issuing  from  the  wood,  I  entered  a  prairie, 
more  beautiful  than  any  I  had  yet  seen.  The  surface, 
gently  undulating,  presented  innumerable  swells,  on 
which  the  eye  might  rest  with  pleasure.  Many  of  tJiesc 
were  capped  with  clumps  ana  groves  of  trees,  thus  in- 
terrupting the  dull  uniformity  which  generally  wearies 
the  traveller  in  these  vast  expanses.  I  gazed  around 
for  a  moment  with  delight  j  but  soon  found  leisure  to 
observe  that  my  road  had  become  alarmingly  indistinct. 
It  is  easy  indeed,  to  follow  the  faintest  trace  throu^ih  a 
prairie*  The  beaten  track,  however  narrow,  wears  a 
peculiar  aspect,  which  makes  it  distinguishable  even  at 
a  distance.  But  the  name  of  Arlington,  the  place  of 
my  destination,  denoted  at  least  a  village :  while  the 
tedious  path  which  I  was  travelling  seemed  more  like 


to  terminate  in  the  midst  of  the  prairie  than  to  lead  to 
a  public  haunt  of  men.  I  feared  1  had  missed  my  wav, 
and  looked  eagerly  ahead  for  some  traveller  who  might 
set  me  right  if  astray.  But  I  looked  in  vain.  The 
pfairie  lay  before  me,  a  wide  waste  without  one  moving 
object.  The  sun  hadjust  gone  down;  and  as  my  horse, 
enlivened  by  tlie  shade  and  the  freshness  of  evening 
seemed  to  recover  his  mettle,  I  determined  to  push  on 
to  such  termination  as  my  path  might  lead  to.  At  this 
moment  a  sliout  from  behind  reached  my  ear.  I  turned 
and  saw  a  man  on  horseback  standingbetween  me  and 
the  sky;,  on  the  top  of  the  east  swell.  Though  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  ofi^  his  figure  stood  out  in  such  distinct  relief, 
that  every  hmb  was  conspicuous  and  well  defined  on 
the  bright  back  ground.  He  was  stationary,  standing 
erect  in  his  stirrups,  and  twisted  around,  so  that  his 
back  and  his  horse's  head  were  both  towards  me.  After 
repeating  a  shout,  which  I  found  was  a  call  to  a  dog, 
he  put  his  horse  in  motion,  and  advanced  at  a  brisk  trot. 
I  was  now  in  no  hurry,  and  he  soon  overtook  me. 

This  rencontre  is  of  essential  advantage  to  oar  hero. 
The  stranger  proves  to  be  George  Balcombe,  also  a 
prot^gd  of  old  Mr.  Raby's.  Mr.  N.  accompanies  him 
home,  and  discovers  that  he  is  well  versed  in  the  family 
affairs  of  the  Rabys  and  Napiers;  that  he  is  acquainted 
with  the  matter  of  the  will;  that,  with  Montague,  he 
was  a  witness  to  the  instrument ;  and  that  Montague 
resides  in  the  neighborhood.  Balcombe  believes  that 
M.  was  the  depositary  spoken  of  by  old  Mr.  Raby. 
Circumstances,  also,  induce  him  to  think  that  the  paper 
is  still  in  existence,  and  in  the  possession  of  M.  The 
train  of  events  which  have  led  to  this  condusioo— « 
train  laid  by  Balcombe  himself-- serves  admirably  to 
develop  liis  character. 

Montague,  it  seems,  was  always,  even  when  an  open 
reprobate,  superstitious ;  and,  though  a  great  liar, 
would  at  no  time  have  sworn  to  a  literal  lie.  In  the 
interval  between  the  death  of  Mr.  Raby  and  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  first  will,  he  became  gloomy  and  serious^ 
and  joined  the  church.  Balcombe,  who  knew  his  cfaa« 
racter,  could  thus  easily  conceive  how  the  villain  might 
have  deemed  "  the  form  of  religion  and  tUeral  tmth  a 
sufficient  salvo  for  wronging  the  dead  and  plundering 
the  living  by  moral  perjury."  It  was  probable,  he 
thought,  that  some  plan  had  been  devised,  by  means  of 
which  Montague  had  spoken  the  literal  truth  when  he 
swore  in  court  that  "  he  knew  not  what  had  become  of 
the  will."  The  document  had  been  handed  to  him  by 
Mr.  Raby  in  the  presence  of  Balcombe,  and  a  letter 
received  by  the  latter  from  the  old  gentleman,  and  writ- 
ten just  before  his  decease,  a  letter  full  of  afifection  for  his 
grandson,  was  sufficientassurance  that  the  testament  had 
never  been  revoked.  At  the  probate  of  the  will  found, 
Balcombe  did  not  appear — being  absent  from  the  country 
and  not  hearing  of  the  death  of  Mr.  Raby.  Upon  Mon- 
tague's coming,  however,  to  live  near  him  in  Missouri, 
and  coming  in  evidently  improved  circumstances,  with 
plenty  of  money,  and  only  qffecting  to  practise  law,  he 
immediately  suspected  the  truth,  and  set  on  foot  a  sys- 
tem of  observation.  One  day,  having  need  of  eastern 
funds,  he  applied  to  a  merchant  for  the  purpose  of  pur- 
chasing a  bill  on  New  York.  The  merchant  furnished 
one  drawn  by  Montague  on  a  house  there,  for  the  de- 
sired amount,  one  thousand  dollars,  and,  in  the  course 
of  conversation,  mentioned  that  M.  drew  regularly,  at 
the  same  time  every  year,  on  the  same  house,  for  (he 
same  sum.  Here  then  was  an  annuity,  and  the  ques- 
tion was — wide  derwUur? 
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Tbe  bill  was  bought  and  sent  to  a  correspondent  in 
Now  Vork,  with  instructions  to  get  English  funds  in 
psTmeot.  This  was  done,  and  a  draA  obtained  upon 
a  Lirerpool  house,  accompanied  by  a  letter  of  advicfr 
The  LiTcrpool  correspondent  was  instructed  in  lilce 
manner  to  take  a  draft  on  Northumberland — this  being 
the  shire  where  resided  the  remainder>man.  This  latter 
draft  was  also  obtained,  with  a  letter  of  advice,  dupli- 
cates being  furnished  in  each  instance.  Tbese  seTeral 
letters  ran  ihua. 

To  Gtmrge  Bateombt,  Eaq» 

Dnr  SbTy — ^I  wrote  you,  under  date  of  March  tenth, 
that  the  bill  remitted  by  you  for  one  thousand  dollars, 
drawn  by  Eldward  Montague,  on  the  house  of  Toinp- 
k'ns  and  Todd  of  this  city,  had  been  paid  by  a  draft  on 
Belt  and  Brothers,  of  Liverpool,  England.  This  draft 
I  remitted,  according  to  your  direciions,  to  my  friend, 
John  Ferguson,  of  the  house  of  Fergu«on  and  Partridge, 
our  correspondents  tliere,  with  instructions  to  obtain,  if 
pri&iible,  from  the  same  house,  a  draft  on  the  county  of 
Nitrthumberland.  In  this  he  succeeded,  by  procuring: 
a  drafl  on  Edward  Raby,  Esq.  of  that  county,  for  a  like 
amount. 

Enclosed  jcta  have  the  seconds  of  the  several  bills, 
and  duplicates  of  the  letters  of  advice  accompanying  tlie 
same.  ^  At  my  reouest,  Mr.  Ferguson  waited  on  Mr. 
Raby  tn  person.  The  money  was  promptly  paid,  but 
nm  without  a  good  deal  of  grumbling.  Nothmg  very 
inU'llig^ble  was  said;  but  Mr.  Ferguson  could  distin- 
gui^  in  the  muiterings  of  Mr.  Raby,  such  words  as 
"harpy,**  "rapacious  scoundrel,'*  &c. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

James  Langs  ton. 

JCew  York,  Jtau  1,  182a 

To  Mestn,  BeU  mad  Brothers^  MerebmitSf  Liverpool, 
GtntUmenj — A  draft  drawn  by  Edward  Montage, 
Esq.  for  one  thousand  dollars,  was  this  day  presented, 
rnd  paid  by  us  in  pursuance  of  your  standing  instruc- 
t>)ns.  We  have  accordingly  drawn  on  you  in  favor  of 
Mr.  James  Langston  of  this  city,  for  a  corresponding 
amoonL  We  remain,  gentlemen. 

Your  obedient  servants, 

Tompkins  &  Todd. 
^e«  York,  March  9,  1820. 

To  Edword  Raby,  Eta.  iff  Aofty  Hdl,  Mrihmnbirlmd, 
Sir, — ^The  draft  of  Messrs.  Tompkins  and  Todd,  on 
sccoont  of  Mr.  Montague's  annuity,  is  to  hand,  and  has 
been  duly  honored.  We  have  this  day  drawn  on  you 
for  the  amount,  in  favor  of  Mr.  John  Ferguson,  of  this 
place^  Hoping  that  it  may  be  quite  convenient  for  you 
to  meet  the  draft,  and  begging  a  continuance  of  your 
&VOCS,  we  remain,  siti 

Your  most  obedient,  humble  servants. 

Bell  &  Brothers, 
iMtrpod,  ^prU  10, 1820. 

Here  then  Balcombe  found  his  suspicions  completely 
verified.  Montague  was  in  receipt  of  an  annuity — an 
annaity  grudgingly  paid — and  derived  from  the  devisee 
voder  the  primitive  wilL  There  could  be  little  doubt 
that  the  money  was  granted  as  hush-money  by  the 
deviiee,  Montague  still  possessing  the  second  testament, 
Bod  holding  it  in  terrorenL  '  B.  was  about  communicating 
with  Blr.  Napier  upon  this  head,  when  accident  threw 
them  together  in  the  prairie.  Our  hero  now  recehres 
the  beoefit  of  Balcombe's  energy  and  sagacity  in  many 
▼tried  attempta  to  get  possession  of  the  will.  Keizer, 
u  original  vagabond,  is  also  a  most  efficient  diplomatist 
aod  ally.  The  adventures  of  the  trio  in  pursuit  of  the 
niaBQg  docmnenc,  eminently  display,  in  the  author  of 
^*i*B*  Balcombe^  that  rarest  of  all  qualitiea  in  Amerip 


can  novelislBi  and  that  certainly  moat  indispensable— 
nwenHon,  With  permission,  we  will  go  through  these 
adventures  one  by  one — doing  this  with  the  less  scruple, 
because  we  intend  to  do  it  so  briefly  as  not  to  interfere 
with  the  main  interest  of  the  book  itself,  and  because, 
with  this  object  in  view,  we  have  purposely  delayed 
our  notice  until  the  volumes  bad  been  some  time  in 
possession  of  the  public 

In  a  conversation  between  Balcombe  and  Napier, 
occurring  in  the  early  part  of  the  first  volume,  we  learn 
some  particulars  in  regard  to  Mary  Scott,  daughter  of 
Mr.  Rab3''s  overseer.  Both  Montague  and  Balcombe,  we 
have  already  said,  were  prot^*g6s  of  the  old  gentleman, 
and  resided  at  ono  period  in  his  family.  Both  were  ena- 
mored of  Mary,  who  was  "  beautiful  and  intelligent — 
gay,  sprightly  and  impassioned,"  and  imbued  with  the 
spirit  of  romance.  ,  £he,  however,  loved  only  Monta- 
gue, and  seeing  the  necessity  of  arming  Balcombe 
against  himself,  frankly  told  him  of  her  pre-engaged 
affections.  The  lover  thus  rejected,  became  the  friend 
and  confidant  At  first,  Montague  would  have  been 
glad  to  have  made  Mary  his  wife ;  but  as  his  circum- 
stances improved,  he  discovered  that  Scott  was  even 
poorer  than  he  bad  supposed,  and  his  selfish  heart 
grew  chill  at  the  supposition.  A  certain  elderly  maiden 
too,  of  wealth,  was  said  to  look  kindly  on  hinu  His 
visits  to  Mary,  therefore,  grew  less  frequent.  In  one 
of  them,  Balcombe  was  witness  to  a  circumstance 
which  led  him  to  suspect  dishonorable  intentions.  Sus- 
picion, unfortunately,  was  not  all ;  it  appears  that  the 
intentions  were  accomplished.  Balcombe  sought  a  pri- 
vate interview  with  the  villain. 

"  Montague,"  said  I,  "  do  you  love  Mary  Scott?" 

He  hesitated,  muttering  something  about  the  strange- 
ness of  the  question. 

"  Understand  me,  sir,'*  said  I,  "  I  do  not  ask  your 
confidence.  I  would  not  accept  iL  I  demand  to  know 
the  fact,  for  my  own  purposes,  and  to  be  used  at  my 
own  discretion.  Mark  me.  I  do  not  ask  whether  you 
profeso  to  love  her.  I  know  that  you  do.  1  have  that 
from  her  own  lips.  I  demand  to  know  whether  you  do 
love  her  in  very  truth." 

"  Oh  !**  said  he,  in  the  mildest  tone,  **  if  she  has 
made  you  her  confidant,  I  have  no  need  to  be  secret. 
Therefore  I  acknowledge  to  you  that  I  do  love  her  with 
all  my  heart" 

•*  Why,  then,*'  said  I,  "do  you  not  marry  her  7" 

He  paused  again. 

"  Speak  oUf^*  said  I,  "  and  speak  ouL^ 

«  Why,  really,  Mr.  Balcombe,  I  do  not  understand 
this  peremptory  tone." 

"  You  understand  it  well,"  said  I,  **  and  you  under^ 
stand  perfectly  that  I  w^^ave  an  answer.  1  want  it 
for  my  own  purpose,  n^f^and  to  be  used  at  my  own 
discretion.  Answer  yST shall.  Truly  or  falsely,  is 
your  own  concern.  I  hardly  expect  the  truth,  and  do 
not  care  to  have  it.  But  I  will  know  on  what  footing 
you  place  this  thing." 

"Well!"  said  he,  "you  know  I  have  a  will  of  old 
Mr.  Raby's  in  my  hands,  in  which  I  am  handsomely 
provided  for  by  a  bequest  of  valuable  lands.  I  am, 
therefore,  careful  not  to  offend  him  :  and  I  have  reason 
to  believe  this  marriage  would  not  oe  agreeable  to  hinu 
Poor  as  I  am,  he  would  regard  it  as  a  duty  I  owe  my 
ancestors,  not  to  ally  myself  to  his  overseer." 

"  And  is  this,"  said  I,  "  the  reason  you  assign  to  her 
for  your  delay  to  claim  her  hand  7" 

«qt  is." 

"  Then  you  have  told  her  what  is  false." 

"How  can  you  say  that?"  aaid  he.  "  I  wrote  the 
will.    You  never  road  it" 
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"  That  18  true  »  said  I,  "but  I  witnessed  iu" 

"  What  of  that  ?»» 

**  Why,  this,  sir.  It  is  witnessed  only  by  lis  two. 
What  can  you  claim  under  it  by  your  own  testimony? 
Would  you,  the  wary,  the  crafty,  the  selfish,  rapacious 
Edward  Montague,  have  been  content  to  have  a  will 
of  lands,  under  which  you  expect  to  claim,  so  witness- 
ed? Shame  upon  you,  sir.  Would  you  palm  such  a 
bare-faced  lie  on  me,  as  well  as  on  that  poor,  confiding, 
generous,  true-hearted  girl  ?  I  will  undeceive  her  in- 
stantly.*' 

I  shall  never  forget  the  grim  smile  in  which  some- 
thing like  triumph  seemed  struggling  to  free  itself  from 
the  mire  of  degradation  into  which  1  was  trampling 
him. 

**  You  will  use  your  own  pleasure  about  that,"  said 
he.  "  I  mean  to  marry  her  when  circutnstauces  will 
permiL    Before  that  I  cannot*' 

"  Marry  her  you  never  shall,"  said  I. 

"  Will  you  take  her  off  my  hands?"  said  he,  with 
the  same  incomprehensible  smile.  I  sprung  at  him,  I 
know  not  why.  But  he  darted  ihroueh  the  door,  and 
jerked  it  after  him.    I  did  not  pursue  him. 

Balcombe  now  sought  Mary,  and  found  her  in  tears. 
Still  unsuspecting  the  whole  truth,  he  revealed  to  her 
the  deception  practised  upon  her  by  Montague,  and 
concluded  with  an  offer  of  his  own  hand.  Made  sensi- 
ble now  of  the  value  of  Balcombc^s  affection,  and  alive 
to  all  the  villainy  of  Montague,  she  divulges,  in  the 
first  moment  of  her  despair,  the  secret  of  her  seduction. 
Balcombe  reluctaintly  abandons  her,  and  departs  to  the 
west.  Scott  did  not  long  survive  the  ruin  of  his  daugh- 
ter's peace,  and  Mary,  with  her  mother  and  little  bro- 
ther, was  obliged  to  seek  another  home.  Here,  after 
the  lapse  of  some  time,  Montague  was  seen  to  renew 
the  visits  which  had  been  discontinued  since  the  period 
of  his  interview  with  Balcombe.  No  one  else  visited 
the  house — but  from  being  steeped  in  poverty,  the  little 
fiimily  seemed  rising  above  pecuniary  trouble.  This 
mystery  is  explained  in  a  subsequent  part  of  the  first 
volume,  when,  shortly  after  the  rencontre  in  the  prai- 
rie, James,  the  brother  of  Mary,  brings  a  letter  from 
her  to  Balcombe  in  Missouri. 

She  writes  that,  after  the  departure  of  B.  and  the 
death  of  old  Mr.  Scott,  Montague  sought  to  renew  his 
visits— that  she  refused  to  see  him,  and  urged  her  mo- 
ther to  order  him  from  the  house — that  Mrs.  Scott  was 
overcome,  however,  by  his  protestations,  and  pressed 
her  to  meet  him — that,  without  undeceiving  Mrs.  S., 
she  was  unable  to  carry  her  opposition  farther,  and  that 
finally,  sltB  consented.  In  a  private  interview  he  stated 
that  Balcombe  nad  jipisunderstood  him,  in  supposing 
him  to  speak  of  landt,  aa^ktt  property  bequeathed, 
and  tliat  no  explanation  n^B^n  offered  before  be- 
cause he  (Montague)  had  been  forbidden  the  house  by 
her  father.  He  came  now,  he  said,  to  offer  reparation 
and  marriage.  She  rejected  the  ofller  with  scorn-^^md 
he  left  her,  after  taking  measures  for  the  comfort  of 
Mrs.  Scott,  and  the  education  of  little  James. 

Old  Mr.  Raby  now  died,  and  Mary  saw  nothing  of 
Montague  for  two  months.  She  heard  from  him,  in- 
deed, and,  though  he  did  not  express  himself  distinctly, 
she  inferred  from  what  he  wrote  that  he  had  not  been 
disappointed  in  the  wilL  At  length  he  called  to  see 
her,  accompanying  the  English  devisee,  and  requested 
again  a  private  interview.  She  remarked  a  great  alte- 
ration in  his  manner,  for  it  was  about  this  time  that  he 
joined  the  church.    He  professed  deep  contrition  for 


his  wrong  to  Mary-~again  offered  marriage — offered 
every  service  in  his  power,  and,  being  rejected  in  all  of- 
fers, wound  up  by  requesting  a  favor.  He  placed  in  her 
hand  a  packet  as  large  as  a  dozen  newspapers,  and 
well  secured  with  twine  and  seals.  This  he  asked  her 
to  keep,  and  she  promised  to  do  so.  He  begged  her  to 
promise  farther  that  no  eye  should  see  the  contents  of 
the  packeL  She  did  so.  He  mused  awhile,  and  then 
added,  "It  is  of  great  importance  to  me  that  that 
packet  should  never  see  the  light."  "Then  why  not 
destroy  it?"  said  Mary.  "  1  don't  wish  to  destroy  it," 
said  he,  "  it  may  be  of  some  importance  hereafter.  Put 
it  away."  She  took  it  to  her  room  and  locked  it  up. 
On  her  return,  he  rose  to  take  leave,  but  paused  at  the 
door,  and  said,  hesitatingly,  "  Perhaps  you  bad  better 
destroy  that  packet"  She  replied,  "  I  will  do  so."  He 
paused  again,  and  said,  "No! — ^maybe  better  not." 
"As  you  please,"  she  returned,  "which  shall  I  do  7** 
"I  really  do  not  know,"  he  said,  after  a  thoughtful 
pause.  "  Do  as  you  will  with  it.  If  it  is  in  your  way, 
throw  it  into  the  fire.  If  not,  keep  it  until  I  call  for  it,** 
He  now  departed,  and  Mary,  doubting  him  much,  de- 
termined to  preserve  the  packet.  It  will  be  seen  that 
the  conduct  of  Montague  in  this  matter  was  such  aa 
Balcombe  had  suspected,  and  that  it  enabled  the  con* 
scientious  rogue  to  swear,  when  summoned  upon  the 
probate,  that  he  "  could  not  tell  what  had  become  of 
the  will." 

Mary  did  not  see  him  again  for  some  months,  and 
he  then  endeavored  to  get  possession  of  the  packet — 
first  by  asking  for  it  as  a  matter  of  course — and,  upon 
being  refused,  by  force.  He  was  foiled,  however,  in  his 
attempt^-and  left  tlie  country  with  precipitation,  after 
stopping  the  pension  of  Mrs.  Scott.  It  was  probable 
that  he  thought  no  new  provocation  could  nuike  matters 
worse.  Mary  proceeds,  in  her  letter,  to  inform  Bal- 
combe, that  thirteen  years  of  seclusion  having  rendered 
her  totally  ignorant  of  what  was  going  on  in  the  world, 
and  having  no  one  to  advise  with,  she  had  no  means  of 
conjecturing  the  nature  of  the  mysterious  packeL  It 
was  obvious  to  her,  however,  that  its  possession  or 
destruction  was  an  object  eagerly  sought  by  Montague, 
and,  she  doubted  not,  for  some  villainous  end.  Although 
willing  to  bear  ber  own  lot  without  murmuring,  she  felt 
it  her  duty  to  alleviate,  if  possible,  the  want  she  had 
entailed  upon  her  mother  and  brother.  This,  her 
knowledge  of  Montague's  earnest  desire  for  the  packet, 
would  enable  her  to  accomplish-Hind  she  felt  no  scru- 
ple in  using  such  means.  We  give  her  plan  in  ber 
own  words. 

I  have  just  learned  where  he  is  by  means  of  a  gen- 
tleman, who,  for  some  purpose  of  his  own,  has  been 
endeavoring  to  find  him  out.  About  the  same  time  I 
ascertained  by  mere  chance,  that  you,  my  only  friend, 
were  in  the  same  part  of  the  country.  The  coincidence 
seemed  to  point  out  tbe  course  1  should  pursue.  I  would 
gladly  have  your  counsel,  and  have  determined  to  se- 
cure to  myself  all  the  benefits  of  it  by  doing  nothing 
that  you  do  not  approve.  I  have  accordingly  directed 
James  to  find  you  out,  and  hand  you  this  letter.  He 
carries  one  also  to  Montague,  which  contains  a  demand 
of  a  suitable  provision  for  my  poor  mother,  and  of  such 
aid  as  niay  enable  James  to  resume  his  studies,  and 
qualify  himself  for  a  profession.  Is  this  exacting  too 
much?  Of  that  I  constitute  you  sole  judge.  If  you 
disapprove  the  measure  altogether,  send  James  back  aa 
he  goes.    If  you  approve  it,  then  I  must  ask  that  your 
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jiuiioe  wad  honor  may  preside  over  what  is  done.  Your 
knowledge  of  the  past,  and  of  Montague's  present  con- 
diiioo,  wiU  make  you  the  best  judge  of  what  it  is  suit- 
abie  he  should  do.  In  making  this  demand,  I  do  not 
propose  to  continue  to  hold  the  rod  oyer  him.  It  might 
seem  too  much  like  retaining  the  means  of  future  and 
indefinite  exaction.  I  have  accordingly  placed  in  James' 
hands  a  second  communication,  the  receipt  of  which 
will  enable  Montague  to  recover  the  packeL  This  last 
will  be  delivered  when  you  direct  it,  and  not  before ; 
and  I  have  to  ask  that  you  will  direct  it  when  that 
which  is  right  in  your  Judgment  that  Montague  should 
do,  is  done,  or  so  promised  as  to  secure  performance.. .  • 
Do  I  ihca  aak  too  much  when  I  beg  that  you  will  your- 
self see  Montague,  and  hand  him  the  first  letter,  which 
James  will  give  you ;  and  that,  when  he  shall  have 
done  what  is  right,  you  will  direct  James  to  deliver  to 
him  the  parcel  with  which  be  is  charged.  You  will 
perceive  that  it  is  not  my  wish  that  this  poor  boy  shall 
nademtaiid  any  thing  of  what  is  done,  lest  by  possibility 
be  might  come  to  the  knowledge  of  what  would  drive 
him  to  acts  of  desperate  revenge. 

Montague  having  called  upon  Colonel  Robinson, 
Bskombe's  fiither-in-law,  with  the  view  of  purchasing 
Und,  he  is  there  encountered  by  our  hero  and  Balcombe. 
In  a  conversation  dexterously  introduced  and  sustained 
bf  the  tatter,  the  rogue  is  led  to  betray  himself  so  egre- 
gioosly  that  no  farther  doubts  of  his  guilt  are  enter- 
tained, or  of  the  surety  of  the  grounds  upon  which  the 
two  fnends  have  to  proceed.  Keizer  is  engaged  to  pre- 
vent, by  force,  if  necessary,  his  departure  from  the 
neighborhood— i^but  this  is  not  attempted,  and  Balcombe 
and  James  obtain  another  interview  with  him  in  the 
woods  near  a  camp  meeting.  The  letter  from  Mary  is 
banded  him  by  James.  It  states  that  she  had  put  the 
packet  out  of  the  reach  of  his  violence,  and  in  the  hands 
of  a  third  person,  who  wonld  deliver  it  only  on  pre- 
sentation of  a  certain  token — and  that  this  token,  toge- 
ther with  the  name  of  the  depositary  of  the  packet,  was 
contained  in  the  parcel  in  James'  possession.  Upon 
reading  this  letter  Montague  declares  himself  ready  to 
do  and  submit  to  whatever  might  be  required,  upon  the 
condition  specified — the  rece  ipt  of  the  parcel.  Balcombe 
demands-  an  advance  of  a  thousand  dollars,  and  ten 
bonds  for  three  hundred  each,  payable  to  James  Scott, 
at  the  end  of  each  of  ten  successive  years,  with  good 
security  to  each  bond.  To  this,  Montague,  having  no 
alternative,  agrees — promising  to  deliver  the  money  and 
bonds,  and  receive  the  parcel  from  the  hands  of  James 
Scott,  at  the  same  spot,  on  the  following  Saturday 
evening.  His  real  design,  however,  is  somewhat  dif- 
fierent.  Having  decoyed  Balcombe  and  James  to  the 
rendezvous,  he  purposes  with  the  aid  of  some  of  his 
agents,  to  get  possession  of  the  parcel  by  force,  before 
paying  the  money ;  and  afterwards  with  a  view  of 
preventing  discovery,  to  carry  our  friends  across  the 
Miasoori,  and  leave  them  to  perish  in  the  wilderness. 
Hiis  design  is  easily  anticipated  by  Balcombe,  who 
converts  it  ingeniously  to  his  own  advantage.  ^Had  be 
possession  of  the  token  handed  to  James  by  Mary,  it 
k  clear  that  nothing  further  would  be  necessary  in  order 
to  obtain  the  missing  wiU.  But  James  has  been  espe- 
dally  directed  to  deliver  the  parcel  into  no  hands  but 
these  of  Montague — and  his  scruples  are  not  to  be 
overcome.  Neither  can  6.  reconcile  it -with  his  con- 
acie&ce  to  pick  James'  pockets  while  asleep.  He  de- 
mnunes^  therelbre,  to  let  M.  get  possession  of  his 
object  Id  the  maimer  designed.    This  accomplished, 


he,  Balcombe,  will   have  acquired   the  right  to  re- 
take it. 

Keizer,  the  wily  agent  of  Balcombe,  is  bound  to  that 
gentleman  by  many  ties  of  gratitude.  Of  this  Monta- 
gue is  unaware,  and  having  frequently  tampered  with 
him  in  other  cases  wherein  B.  had  no  concern,  does  not 
hesitate  to  seek  his  assistance  in  the  present  scheme  of 
villainy.  This  also  B.  has  anticipated,  and  instructs 
Keizer  not  to  refuse  the  rogue  any  service  required — 
lest  he  might  employ  other  agents. 

In  all  this  scheming,  however,  Balcombe  is  somewhat 
overreached.  Montague  discovers,  by  accident,  the 
league  between  Keizer  and  B. — affects  to  have  perfect 
confidence  in  the  former — and  appoints  as  the  spot  of 
rendezvous  whe^e  Balcombe  is  to  be  entrapped,  a  spot 
at  some  distance  from  the  true  scene  of  action.  By 
these  means  Keizer  is  placed  out  of  the  way,  and  his 
interference  in  Balcombe*s  favor  prevented.  It  must 
be  understood  that  (as  expected)  Montague,  before  his 
suspicions  of  Keizer  were  aroused,  had  engaged  his 
services  with  those  of  a  couple  of  his  Indian  friends, 
for  the  robbery  and  abduction  of  Scott  and  B.,  and 
Balcombe's  plan  was  to  turn  the  villain's  false  allies 
against  himself  Coming,  however,  with  James  to  the 
rendezvous,  in  full  assurance  that  Keizer  and  the  In- 
dians were  to  be  the  agents  employed  against  him,  B. 
finds  himself  in  the  power  of  Montague  and  three  un- 
known desperadoes.  Montague,  getting  possession  of 
the  parcel,  retires,  while  the  rest  of  the  party  hurry  off 
our  two  friends  in  the  direction  of  the  Missouri. 

In  the  meantime,  Keizer,  with  his  Indians,  having 
waited  an  undue  time  at  the  false  rendezvous  appointed 
him  by  Montiague,  comes  at  length  to  a  suspicion  of  the 
true  state  of  affairs,  starts  immediately  in  pursuit,  and 
overtakes  the  enemy  in  good  season  for  a  rescue.  Two 
of  the  villains  escape — the  third,  one  Ramsay,  is  shot 
dead  .by  an  Indian,  and  his  body  thrown  by  Keizer 
into  the  river. 

The  time  having  arrived  for  the  return  of  Balcombe 
and  Scott,  Napier  becomes  uneasy,  and  disclosing  the 
matter  to  Colonel  Robinson,  they  proceed  together  to 
Montague's  residence — thinking  there  to  meet  with  some 
clue  for  further  proceedings.  As  they  approach,  the 
door  opens,  and  in  the  darkness  they  can  just  see  Mon- 
tague enter.  Watching  htm  through  a  window  they 
perceive  him  opening  the  identical  parcel  of  which  so 
much  has  been  said.  It  contained  a  caskeL  and  this 
again  a  broken  ring  and  a  scrap  of  pajppr^Ripier  taps 
familiarly  at  the  door,  aad*^^Pague  opens  it,  afler 
being  seen  to  thro^^^^asket  hastily  in  a  drawer. 
Napier  approaches ^^^Fawer  at  once,  and  obtains 
possession  of  the  treasure.  The  villain  is  entirely  taken 
by  surprise,  and  in  his  terror  indicates  the  route  of  his 
agents,  professing  at  the  same  time  his  innocence  of  all 
design  to  commit  murder.  Taking  him  with  them,  the 
Colonel  and  Napier  proceed  to  the  river,  and  finding 
blood,  with  other  similar  traces,  return  home  in  despair, 
supposing  Balcombe  to  have  perished,  when  they  are 
agreeably  disappointed  by  his  presence,  with  that  of 
Scott  and  Keizer  and  the  Indians— not  forgetting  Mon- 
tague. 

The  contents  of  the  casket  are  found  to  be  a  fragment 
of  a  gold  ring,  and  a  slip  of  paper  with  the  words 
"Mammy  Amy,  the  old  housekeeper  at  RabyHall.** 
Montague  is  dismissed  with  an  injunction  from  Bal- 
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combe  to  be  forthcoming  on  the  Monday  ensuing — an 
Injunction  which  it  was  supposed  he  would  be  unwil- 
ling, under  the  circumstances,  to  disobey,  lloie,  how- 
ever, Balcombe  reckons  without  his  liost.  Aliliough 
Montague  has  not  the  broken  ring,  yet  he  has  read  the 
slip  of  paper,  and  may  easily  persuade  Mammy  Amy 
to  deliver  him  the  will.  This  idea  now  forces  itself 
upon  Btilcombe — but  too  late — for  the  arch-rogue  is 
already  far  on  his  way  to  Virginia.  Lest  Balcombe 
should  pursue  him,  he  has  managed,  by  an  ingeniously 
laid  train  of  circumstances,  to  bring  about  his  arrest, 
with  that  of  Scott  and  Kcizer,  on  a  charge  of  murdering 
Ramsay.  This  man,  it  will  be  remembered,  after  being 
shot  by  one  of  the  Indians,  was  thrown  into  the  river 
by  Keizer. 

The  accused  party,  however,  after  much  difficulty, 
are  admitted  to  bail,  and  Keizer  starts  for  Sl  Louis  in 
pursuit  of  the  runaway — ^followed  the  next  day  by 
Napier.  About  half  way  between  St  Charles  and 
Sl  Louisi  our  hero  encounters  K.  on  his  return,  at- 
tended by  a  party  of  men,  and  with  his  feet  tied  toge- 
ther under  the  belly  of  his  horse.  Montague  finding 
his  steps  dogged  by  K.  in  St.  Louis,  bad  obtained  his 
arrest  as  a  party  to  the  murder.  Napier  enters  into 
conversation  with  one  of  the  company,  who  proves  to 
be  an  attorney  retained  especially  by  Montague  in 
support  of  the  prosecution.  The  statement  of  N.  puts 
this  gentleman  in  possession  of  the  true  state  of  the 
case,  and  as  Keizer  had  already  been  arrested  and  dis- 
charged  on  bail,  he  is  set  free,  by  means  of  a  habeas 
corpus,  at  St.  Charles.  Montague,  however,  has  cffccled 
his  escape,  and  is  fairly  on  his  way  to  Virginia.  Notli- 
Ing  is  now  left  but  to  write  to  Mary  Scott,  and  trust  to 
the  chance  of  the  letter's  reaching  her  before  his  arrival. 

In  the  meantime  the  trial  comes  on.  This  is  tiie  most 
interesting  portion  of  the  book — and  very  different  is  it 
indeed  from  the  caricature  of  judicial  proceeding  to  be 
met  with  occasionally  in  the  novels  of  the  day.  Fic- 
tion, thus  admirably  managed,  has  all  Uie  force  and 
essential  value  of  truth.  And  here  we  cannot  bring 
ourselves  to  mar  the  vivid  and  most  ingenious  details 
by  any  attempt  at  a  digest  or  paraphrase.  Balcombe^s 
defence  is  beyond  measure  acute,  and  in  every  respect 
characteristic — the  party  are  acquitted,  however,  mainly 
through  the  agency  of  Keizer,  who,  taking  advantage 
of  his  bail,  crosses  the  Missouri,  and,  travelling  ni^ht 
and  day  JB,  search  of  a  material  witness,  arrives  with 
him  just^Kla^Jbr  the  decision. 

Napier  now  aep!^|^fl|k^nrginia,  accompanied  by 
Balcombe  and  KeizerTil^^^^^irardeau,  the  whole 
are  arrested.  This  is  doifl^^PRontague*s  instance. 
The  affidavit  being  shown,  it  proves  to  be  a  copy  of 
tliat  by  means  of  which  Keizer  was  arrested  in  a  simi- 
lar manner  at  St.  Louis.  Balcombe,  however,  having 
taken  care  to  get  a  duly  authenticated  record  Of  his 
acquittal,  the  villain's  efforts  to  delay  tlie  party  are 
defeated,  and  they  proceed.  Just  afler  leaving  Wheel- 
ing, they  are  again  subjected  to  danger  througli  the 
machinations  of  their  arch-enemy,  who,  on  his  way 
home,  it  appears,  has  bribed  some  ostlers,  connected 
with  the  line  of  stages,  to  attack  the  one  carrying  our 
hero. 

At  length,  reaching  Craiganet  in  safety,  Balcombe 

there  finds  a  letter  from  Mary  Scott,  detailing  events 

^  home  since  the  date  of  her  fonner  communication. 


The  rapidity  of  Montague's  journey,  it  appears,  de^ 
fealed  his  own  object.    Suspicions  were  entertained  of 
him  on  account  of  James'  non-appearance,  and  the 
silence  of  Balcombe.    A  few  days  after  the  former's 
departure  for  Missouri,  old  Mi-s.  Scott  died  of  a  para- 
lytic stroke  ;  and,  about  the  same  time.  Mammy  Amy, 
the  housekeeper,  was  taken  ill  at  Raby  Hall.    Mary 
became  her  nurse,  and  also  (at  the  request  of  Major 
Swann,  the  steward  of  the  English  Mr.  Raby)  assumed 
her  duties  as  housekeeper.    In  tliis  new  vocation  she 
continued,  the  old  woman  never  recovering  her  activity. 
Mutters  were  thus  situated  when  Montague  made  his 
appearance  at  the  liall,  and  entering  the  old  woman's 
room,  endeavored  to  obtain  from  her  the  packeL    Mary 
suddenly  presenting  herself,  however,  the  villain  is  be- 
trayed by  his  confusion,  and  fails  altogether  ia  his 
design.    He  calls  again  the  next  day,  and  a^in  the 
next,  using  every  artifice  to  get  the  packet,  and  closini; 
with  an  ofler  of  marriage.    Calling  in  Major  Swann, 
as  witness  to  this  offer,  Mary  desires  the  hypocrite 
to  repeal  it  in   his   presence.     With   this  request, 
fairly  caught,  he  complies — and  having  done  so,  ia 
rejected  with  disdain.    The  advantage  hereby  derived 
to  Mary  is  of  much  importance  to  herself.    It  entitles 
her  to  full  credence  in  the  history  of  her  wrongs ;  and 
having  given  this  history  in  full  to  her  kind  friends,  the 
Major  and  his  wife,  she  is  received  and  cherished  by 
them  with  more  than  parental  affection.    The  next  day 
Montague  again  appears,  and  with  a  bold  face,  de- 
manding, in  the  name  of  tlie  law,  his  property  of  Ma- 
jor Swann,  and  speaking  of  a  search-warrant.  To  this 
the  Major  replies,  that  he  himself,  being  a  justice  of 
the  peace,  will  furnish  him  with  the  necessary  authori- 
ty, upon  his  calling  in  the  morning.    Montague  takes 
the  hint,  and  disappears.    In  the  meantime,  Mary  re- 
ceives the  letter  from  Balcombe,  and  is  put  au  fsal  in 
regard  to  the  nature  of  the  packet,  and  Montague's 
anxiety  respecting  iu    She,  at  first,  thought  to  hand 
the  letter  and  packet  to  Major  Swann ;  but  it  occurred 
to  her  that,  by  so  doing,  she  might  place  him  in  a  deli- 
cate situation,  between  his  duty  to  his  employer,  and 
his  duty  as  a  man.    She  resolved,  therefore,  to  let 
things  take  their  course,  but  at  the  same  time  to  use 
effectual  measures  to  keep  the  packet  from  falling  into 
Montague's  hands.     We  here  quote  a  passage  of  much 
interest.    Mary,  it  will  be  remembered,  is  writing  to 
Balcombe. 

Before  I  gave  it  to  MasM^  Amy,  I  had  put  it  into  a 
small  toy  trunk,  whirh^feVd^  keeping  the  key  my- 
self. Near  the  hearth  ^^jjh  a  place  where  a  hole  had 
been  burned  in  the  floor,  and  here  a  short  plank  had 
been  laid  down.  This  was  loose.  I  took  it  up,  put 
down  the  trunk,  and,  with  the  broom  handle,  pushed  it 
away  to  the  wall.  I  had  taken  the  precaution  to  tie  a 
bit  of  tape  to  the  handle,  the  end  of  which  I  left  in 
reach,  but  too  far  under  to  be  seen  without  stooping 
low,  and  putting  the  face  to  the  hole.  I  did  this  while 
my  nurse  was  out,  so  that  I  alone  knew  where  it 
was.  Having  thus  completed  ray  arrangements,  I 
patiently  awnitod  the  approach  of  tne  enemy.  Abttit 
noon  Montague  arrived.  The  constable  was  already 
there.  Montague  was  a  long  time  closeted  with  the 
Major,  I  supposed  engaged  in  coining  a  suitable  affida- 
vit. At  len<;lh  they  all  came  together  to  my  room. 
The  kind  old  gentleman  apologized  witli  the  utmost 
courtesy  and  deference  to  my  feelings,  for  what  he  was 
about  to  do,  and  handed  me  Montague's  affidaviL  This 
testified,  that  six  years  ago  he  had  left  at  my  mother's 
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•  packet,  which  he  described  by  external  marks  and 
•etis;  tiuit  he  had  reason  to  believe,  and  did  believe, 
thai  I  bad  got  possession  of  it,  and  that  it  was  secreted 
somewhere  in  the  house.    The  search  was  now  com- 
DWfioed,  and  every  corner  of  the  room  was  ransacked. 
Mootague  took  little  part  in  it,  but  kept  his  eyes  on 
me,  and  pointed  out  suspected  places.   I  became  at  last 
impatient  of  his  insolent  gaze ;  I  felt  my  spirit  rise, 
and  was  conscious  of  that  flash  of  the  eye  before  which 
his  always  quails,  even  when  he  sees  it  in  the  face  of  a 
woman.    I  now  kept  my  eye  on  him,  and  his  avoided 
it,  thoogh  he  occasionally  stole  a  furtive  glance.    At 
length,  walking  across  the  floor,  he  felt  the  loose  plank 
more  under  his  feet.    He  stooped  and  raised  iL    I  felt 
r.iy  coumge  give  way ;  and  as  he  lifted  himself  up  after 
his  short  and  fruitless  search,  our  eyes  met,  and  I  was 
conscious  that  mine  had  blenched.    I  felt  that  thick 
ilirobbing  of  the  heart  which  always  displays  itself  in 
the  coontenance,  and  again  stole  a  look  ut  him  to  see  if 
he  bad  observed  me.    He  had  replaced  the  plank,  and 
kicked  on  the  protracted  search  with  less  apparent  inte* 
rest  than  before.     I  saw,  indeed,  that  he  was  weary  of 
its  continuance,  and  he  soon  expressed  himself  satisfied. 
They  now  left  the  room — Montague  last  of  all.  There 
is  Bo  fi^stening  to  the  door  but  a  large  bar,  inconve- 
nientiy  heavy,  and  a  slight  latch.    This  caught  as  he 
dosed  the  door  after  him,  and  I  was  once  more  alone. 
I  listened  a  moment,  and  heard  the  trampling  of  many 
feet,  and  the  sound  of  many  voices  die  away  along  the 
passage.    My  uneasiness  now  took  its  natural  course. 
1  ran  to  the  hole  and  lifted  tlie  plank.    At  the  moment 
the  door  opened,  and  Montague  reappeared.    The  sa- 
gacity of  the  cunning  wretch  had  taught  him  to  expect 
vhai  I  would  do  under  the  influence  of  my  alarmed 
and  excited  feelings.    He  had  stopped  at  the  door 
irbiie  the  rest  went  on,  and  came  in  suddenly,  as  soon 
as  he  bad  allowed  time  for  nature  to  do  her  work.    He 
now  sprang  forward,  while  I,  powerless  with  alann, 
sank  into  a  chair.    He  stooped  down,  and  looked  ea- 
seiiv  along  the  dark  hole,  and  finally,  poping,  got 
bold  of  the  end  of  the  string.    He  drew  it  out,  and  1 
beard  the  little  trunk  come  grating  along  over  the  laths 
below.    I  screamed,  and  sprang  to  him.    He  pushed 
me  back,  drew  out  the  trunk,  crushed  it  with  his  heel, 
and,  seizing  the  packet,  flung  it  into  the  fire. 

It  was  a  mild  October  day,  and  there  was  just  so 
much  fire  as  an  old  woman  needs  to  comfort  her  rbeu- 
matic  limbs.  I  rush^  to  it  to  rescue  the  packeL  He 
seized  and  held  roe  back,  and  I  3tni(r?led,  still  scream- 
ing. The  Major,  who  had  missed  Montague,  and  was 
retaming  to  look  for  him,  alarmed  at  my  cries,  hurried 
back.  As  soon  as  I  saw  him,  I  exclaimed,  'Mn  the 
fire — in  the  fire !"  He  understood  me,  and  approached 
the  hearth.  Montague  flung  me  across  the  room  to  my 
bed,  on  which  I  fell  holf  insensible.  But  I  saw  Mon- 
t.'rue  rudely  seize  the  Major  around  the  waist,  and 
j«:rk  him  back,  when,  at  the  moment,  Charles,  my  fos- 
ter brother,  entered.  He  darted  at  Montague,  and, 
with  one  blow  of  his  fist,  ^Hdlj|im  to  the  floor.  The 
Major,  disengaged,  rescued  tlftpackage  from  the  fire, 
where  its  surface  only  was  scorched,  and  turned  to 
eoofroot  Montague,  who  slowly  recovered  his  feet. 

Here  Montague's  oyer-eagemess  has  again  thwarted 
him.    The  only  result  of  throwing  the  packet  In  the 
fire  is,  that  the  seals  and  other  external  marks  of  iden- 
tification, sworn  to  in  the  aflidavit,  are  melted  and 
homed  o(L    The  Major  ofiTers,  however,  to  deliver  it 
op  upon  M's.  identifying  the  contents.    This,  of  course, 
tUAogue  declines,  and  the  packet  remains  in  the  Ma- 
jor's possession,  who  declares  his  intention  of  resigning 
it,  unopened,  to  the  first  person  who  shall  show  a  just 
claioi  to  iL    The  scene  ends  by  Montague^s  being  or- 
dered to  quit  the  premises.    Shortly  afterwards  be 
atteopts  to  fire  the  house,  but  fails,  and  in  escaping, 
noma  a  ibot  throv^h  the  shoulder. 


But  the  difiiculties  touching  the  will  are  not  yet  alto* 
gether  ended.  The  case  is  laid  before  an  attorney.  As 
there  was  no  doubt  of  the  result,  if  the  papers  could  be 
secured,  he  determined  to  take  such  a  course  as  would 
at  once  put  them  safely  into  the  custody  of  the  law. 
A  bill  is  drafted,  to  which  Mr.  Edward  Raby  in  Elng- 
land  is  made  defendant,  setting  forth  the  whole  tran- 
saction. Major  Swann  is  also  made  defendant,  charg- 
ed with  the  possession  of  the  will,  and  called  on  to  pro- 
duce it.  As  anticipated,  he  disclaims  the  possession  of 
any  such  paper,  unless  such  a  one  might  be  concealed 
with  the  packet,  and  files  the  packet  with  his  answer. 
It  is  necessary  that  the  papers  shall  reach  the  court  (at 
Fredericksburg)  without  having  ever  been  in  possession 
of  Mr.  Napier,  and  they  are  accordingly  given  in 
charge  of  James.  Mr.  Napier,  Balcombe,  and  Keizer 
accompany  him.  On  the  road,  a  short  distance  from 
Fredericksburg,  the  party  are  attacked  by  Montague, 
with  some  of  his  agents,  and  in  the  struggle  which  en- 
sues, M.  is  killed  by  Ahe  hand  of  James,  who,  having 
accidentally  discovered  the  secret  of  his  sister's  wrong, 
has  been  long  burning  for  revenge.  In  conclusion — 
through  the  instrumentality  of  Keizer,  oar  friends  are 
saved  a  world  of  legal  trouble,  and  Mr.  Napier's  claims 
to  a  lai^e  inheritance  are  finally  established. 

Thus  is  given — and  given  very  scantily— ^nly  tne 
general  thread  of  the  narrative — which  is  really  crowd*'' 
ed  with  incident.  We  have  spoken  of  no  love  adven*' 
tures  of  our  hero— but  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  he 
is  therefore  without  them.  They  are  omitted  because 
altogether  episodical — ^yet  they  form  some  of  the  most 
truly  interesting  portions  of  the  book,  and  certainly  the 
most  original.  In  lieu  of  speaking  farther  on  this  head 
we  copy  a  passage  of  rare  beauty  and  full  of  a  rich  and 
meaning  philosophy.  Napier  loves  his  cousin  Ann, 
with  wliom  his  days  of  childhood  and  boyhood  were 
spent  in  unreserved  communion.  He  has  reason  to 
think  himself  beloved — but  friends  have  their  own  plans 
to  arrange,  and  a  misunderstanding  of  each  other's  true 
feeling,  arises  between  the  lovers.  Ann  thus  allows 
herself  to  be  plighted  to  another,  thinking  the  heart  of 
her  cousin  pre-occupied.  Things  thus  situated,  N.  as 
the  protector  and  friend  of  Ann,  speaks  to  her  of  her 
contemplated  marriage.  The  passage  we  cite  occurs  in 
a  conversation  between  Balcombe  and  Napier.  The 
latter  is  confiding  to  B.  the  secret  of  his  love. 


"  And  what  answer  will  you  give  7"  I  said^ 

She  hesitated,  changed  color,  trembliri,  ana  seemed 
to  restrain  her  tears  withfiveat  d^fSulty.    I  continued. 

"  Ann,  dear  Ann !  i^^^kagw  how  deep  an  interest 
I  take  in  this  ^uesti^^^^^ouM  not  withhold  the 
answer.  Our  lives  fro^nmhncy  have  been  spent  to- 
gether; each,  as  it  were,  a  part  of  the  other,  *like  twin 
cherries  growing  on  one  stalk,'  and  shall  we  separate 
now  ?" 

I  saw  her  bite  her  lip,  and  her  cheek  flushed  a  little, 
while  her  countenance  assumed  an  expression  of  slight 
indignation. 

**  Would  you  urge  me  then,"  said  she,  '*to  accept  the 
hand  of  Howard  ?" 

"  To  accept  Howard's  hand !"  exclaimed  I,  "  to  place 
any  man  on  earth  between  you  and  me !  Oh,  Anrt, 
who  can  be  dearer  to  you  than  I  have  been  ?  And  how 
can  I  endure  that  any  other  should  ever  occupy  that 
place  in  your  heart  where  I  have  lived  so  long ;  where 
all  I  know,  all  I  can  imagine  of  earthly  bliss  is  centred  7" 

The  fervor  of  my  manner,  I  suppose,  more  than  my 
words,  made  her  at  length  perceive  my  meaning.    She 
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Started,  drew  back,  and  gazed  at  mo  with  a  countenance 
in  which  amazement  and  grief  contended  for  the  mas- 
tery. The  latter  presently  prevailed,  and  exclaiming, 
'*Oh  William,  this  from  you/"  the  sluices  of  her  heart 
seemed  to  open  all  at  once :  and  with  a  look  and  air  of 
utter  desolation  and  self-abandonment,  she  threw  her 
face  on  the  arm  of  the  sofa  and  dissolved  in  a  flood  of 
tearSi  I  was  inexpressibly  shocked  and  amazed.  I 
tried  to  soothe  her,  but  in  vain.  She  wept,  and  wept 
on,  speechless  from  sobbing,  until  exhausted,  she  sank 
down  on  the  sofa,  and  I  saw  by  her  while  lip  and 
glazing  eye  that  she  had  fainted.  I  screamed  for  help, 
and  she  was  carried  to  her  room.  I  saw  her  no  more 
that  evening.  The  next  morning  my  sister  Jane  handed 
me  this  note. 

*'  What  I  would  have  said  yesterday,  William,  could 
I  have  found  utterance,  I  say  now.  My  astonishment 
and  grief  at  the  un^^enerous  conduct  of  one  I  had  deemed 
faultless ;  at  receiving  insult  from  mv  only  protector, 
and  wrong  from  one  whose  whole  life  had  been  one  act 
of  kindness,  need  not  be  expressed  in  words.  But  I 
owe  it  to  myself  and  all  concerned,  to  insist  that  the 
subject  of  yesterday's  conversation  shall  never  be  re- 
sumed. I  will  try  to  forget  it,  and  deport  myself  to- 
wards you  as  if  that  conversation  had  never  taken  place. 
Help  me,  dear  William,  to  forget  that  you  have  ever 
for  a  moment  thought  of  being  any  thing  but  a  brother 
to  A.  N." 

"There  is  surely  some  strange  misunderstanding 
here,'*  said  I.    "  Can  I  see  her  ?'* 

*'Not  at  this  moment,  certainly,  for  she  keeps  her 
bed  to  day.  But  1  will  know  whether  she  thinks  it 
right  to  afford  you  another  interview,  when  she  can 
sit  up." 

'*  To  efford  me  another  itUervievi  /**  said  I.  "  This  is 
indeed  strange.  Doubtful  whether  it  be  right  that  I 
should  have  an  interview  with  one  with  whom  my  whole 
life  has  been  spent  as  with  a  sister  I'* 

"  A  sister,  William !"  said  Jane.  "  You  forget  that 
your  strange  words,  yesterday,  have  put  an  end  to  that 
relation.    But  I  will  let  her  know  of  jrour  wish." 

She  left  me,  and  soon  returned  with  this  pencilled 
paper. 

"To  what  purpose,  William,  offer  explanation  of 
what  could  not  be  misunderstood  7  To  what  purpose 
resume  a  subject  on  which,  after  all  that  is  passed,  I 
cannot  listen  with  propriety,  nor  you  speak  without 
offence?  No,  William,  that  subject  must  never  be 
named  between  us  again.  You  are  soon  to  go  on  a 
distant  journey ;  and  I  tell  you  distinctly  that  nothing 
but  a  solemn  promise  not  to  renew  it,  shall  induce  me 
to  leave  my  room  till  you  are  gone.  Don't  force  me  to 
this,  dear  William.  It  would  grieve  me  to  have  my 
earliest  and  dearest  friend  part  from  me  without  re^ 
ceiving  a  farewell,  which  may  be  the  lasu" 

"  Saw  you  ever  any  thing  like  that  V  said  I,  as  Bal- 
combe  ipt  gazing  at  the  paper  with  a  musing  and 
abstracted  coiwtenance.  *Dear  William  I'  'Her  ear- 
liest and  dearest  f  And !'  Are  not  those  words  there  ? 
Was  ever  any  thing  n^^B|^tionate,  more  tender? 
It  had  been  just  so  ^l^^^^|p*  -^"^  when  she  left 
her  room  (for  of  course  1  ga^Rne  promise)  it  was  still 
the  same.  She  was  pale  and  sad,  and  I  saw  that  she 
felt  for  me.  In  all  things  else  her  manner  was  the  same 
as  in  the  days  of  our  most  cordial  intimacy.  She  had 
kept  her  room  some  days,  and  I  was  dreading  the  em* 
barrassment  of  our  first  meeting.  But  she  dispelled  it 
all.  She  met  me,  indeed,  witli  a  slight  tremor ;  I  saw 
her  lips  quiver,  but  her  eye  was  steady,  and  dwelt  upon 
my  face  with  an  expression  of  holy  and  confiding  affec- 
tion. She  walked  directly  up  to  me,  put  her  arms  about 
my  neck,  and  kissed  me  as  she  had  always  done  on  like 
occasions.  Her  manner  was  graver  and  more  tender ; 
that  was  all  the  diflTerence.  She  rested  her  cheek,  loo, 
a  moment  on  my  bosom,  and  murmured,  'Thank  you, 
dear  William,  thank  you  for  your  promise.' " 

"  Was  no  one  present?"  said  Balcombe. 

**  Oh  yes !  Jane  accompanied  her  into  the  room ;  but 


that  very  evening  she  took  my  arm  and  said.  *  Come, 
let  me  show  you  my  confidence  in  your  word.  Come, 
take  a  walk  with  me.' " 

"  And  did  you  go  alone?" 

"Yes;  Jane  moved  as  if  to  go  with  us,  bat  Ann 
stopped  her.** 

"  And  what  did  you  tolk  about  ?" 

''  Of  old  times ;  of  the  scenes  and  sports  of  infancy 
and  early  youth ;  of  blended  thoughts ;  of  mingled 
feelings :  of  united  hearts.  She  led  the  way  herself. 
I  could  but  listen  to  the  sofl  tones  of  her  voice,  as  she 
poured  forth  her  feelings  in  laneuage  which  showed 
how  much  her  heart  delighted  m  such  recollections. 
*  Dear,  dear  William,'  she  said  in  conclusion,  'my  own 
and  only  brother,  let  it  be  always  thus.'  You  may 
believe  that  my  heart  responded  to  the  wish.  But  is  it 
not  strange  that  while  she  was  thus  uttering  words  that 
condemned  me  to  despair,  I  was  supremely  happy?  It 
was  no  ordinary  pleasure ;  it  was  a  delirium  of  bliss. 
I  felt  as  she  seemed  to  feel  at  the  moment,  as  if  all  my 
heart  had  ever  coveted  was  mine.  I  responded  to  her 
sentiments  in  a  like  tone  of  chastened  and  refined  ten- 
derness; our  hearts  overflowed  in  the  contemplation 
and  actual  fruition  of  this  new  scheme  of  happiness ; 
we  revelled  in  all  the  luxury  of  perfect  sympathy  and 
unbounded  confidence ;  we  seemed  to  have  found  a 
source  of  enjoyment  too  delicate  to  pall,  too  abounding 
ever  to  fail;  our  spirits  rose  as  we  quaffed  the  neciared 
flow  of  thoughts,  and  sentiments,  and  feelings,  all  con- 
genial ;  and  we  returned  to  the  house  with  faces  glow- 
ing with  affection  and  happiness.  Is  it  not  strange? 
How  can  it  be  that  this,  the  paramount  desire  of  my 
heart,  by  which  I  know  that  I  love  her,  should  be  re- 
ciprocated by  her  without  a  corresponding  sentiment?'* 

"  If  your  metaphysics  can  find  an  answer  to  that 
question,"  said  Balcombe,  "I  will  consent  that  you 
shall  believe  that  she  does  not  love  you.  As  it  is,  I 
have  no  doubt  that  her  union  with  any  other  man 
would  be  more  fatal  to  her  than  to  you.  But  I  see  no- 
thing unaccountable  in  what  you  tell  me.  Love,  di»- 
guisc  it  as  you  will,  is  the  food  that  satisfies  the  heart 
of  love ;  and  that  her  conduct  was  the  fruit  of  one  of 
those  strong  delusions,  with  which  love  alone  can  cheat 
us,  I  have  no  doubt.  1  know  something,  William,  of 
the  joys  of  mutual  passion ;  but  never  have  I  expe- 
rienced, nor  can  I  conceive,  a  scene  of  more  thrilling 
rapture  than  vou  have  described.  Such  things  cannot 
last,  indeed ;  but  then  what  can?  Illusions  are  dispell- 
ed, but  realities  perisk,^ 

The  misunderstanding  is  finally  rectified,  through  the 
agency  of  Balcombe,  and  the  cousins  are  married.  Be- 
sides this  love  affair,  there  are  no  passages  of  an  episo- 
dical nature — unless  we  choose  to  speak  of  Balcombe*s 
account  of  a  skirmish  with  Indians— aduel  scene  between 
Balcombe  and  Howard,  Ann's  rejected  lover — an  anec- 
dote relating  to  Colonel  Boon,  the  backwoodsman — and 
a  vividly  drawn  pictuve  of  a  camp-meeting.  This  lat- 
ter we  will  be  pardoned  for  giving  entire. 

In  the  bosom  of  a  vast  forest,  a  piece  of  groand 
nearly  an  acre  in  extent,  and  in  form  almost  a  square, 
was»cnclosed  on  three  sides  by  a  sort  of  shed,  sloping 
outward,  and  boarded  up  on  the  outside.  This  was  di- 
vided into  something  like  stalls,  separated  from  each 
other,  and  closed  in  front  by  counterpanes,  blankets  and 
sheets,  disposed  as  curtains.  Some  of  these  were  thrown 
up,  and  within  we  saw  coarse  tables,  stools,  and  prepa- 
rations for  eating  and  sleeping,  sucli  as  piles  of  straw, 
beds  tied  up  in  bundles  with  bed-clothes,  knives  and 
forks,  plates,  porringers  and  platters,  loaves  of  bread, 
skimmed-milk  cheeses,  jirked  meat,  hams,  tongues,  and 
cold  fowls.  Children  and  dogs  were  nestling  in  the 
straw,  and  mothers  sat  on  stools,  nursing  their  infants. 
The  whole  centre  of  the  area  was  occupied  by  hewn 
logs,  placed  in  extended  parallel  lines^  with  the  ends 
resting  on  other  transverse  logs,  so  as  to  form  rows  of 
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rude  benches.  On  these  were  seated  a  promiscuous, 
muiiitude,  of  every  age,  sex,  condition,  and  hue,  crowd- 
ed densely  towards  ihe  front,  and  gradually  thinning 
io  the  rear,  where  some  scats  were  nearly  vacant,  or 
piriially  occupied  by  lounging  youngsters,  chatting, 
smoking,  and  giggling,  and  displaying,  both  in  dress 
an  J  manner,  a  disposition  to  ape  the  foppery  and  im- 
peninenee  of  fashion.  Of  this,  indeed,  they  saw  so 
Lule  in  these  remote  wilds,  that  the  imitation  was  of 
course  awkward,  but  none  the  less  unequivocal. 

At  the  open  end  of  the  area  was  the  stand,  as  it  is 
cilicd.  This  was  formed  by  raising  a  pen  of  logs  to  a 
convenient  height,  over  which  a  platform  of  loose 
pi  inks  was  laid,  surmounted  by  a  shelter  to  keep  off 
the  sun  and  rain.  The  platform  was  large  enough  for 
a  d.izen  chairsj  occupied  by  as  many  preachers.  It  was 
surrounded  by  a  strong  enclosure,  about  twenty  yards 
»]u^re,  over  the  whole  of  which  a  deep  bed  of  straw 
was  laid.  This,  as  1  understood,  was  intended  to  save 
the  bones  of  those  who  might  be  unable  to  keep  their 
feet,  under  the  eloquence  of  the  preacher,  the  workings 
of  conscience^  the  conviction  of  sin,  or  the  delirious 
raptures  of  new-born  hope. 

The  preachers  were,  fur  the  most  part,  men  whose 
dress  and  air  bespoke  a  low  origin  and  narrow  circum- 
sLioces.  Conspicuous  among  them  was  a  stout  old 
man,  whose  gray  hair  and  compressed  lips,  ensconced 
between  a  long  nose  and  hooked  chin,  would  hardly 
Kivc  escaped  observation  under  any  circumstances. 
He  alone  was  on  hi^feet,  and  moved  about  the  platform 
with  noiseless  step,  speaking  in  whispers  to  one  or  ano- 
ther  of  the  preachers.  At  length  he  took  his  seat,  and 
ih^.  officiating  minister  rose.  He  was  a  tall,  slender 
youth,  whose  stripling  figure  lost  nothing  of  its  appear- 
ance of  immaturity  by  being  dressed  in  clothes  which 
he  had  obviously  outgrown.  The  bony  length  of  naked 
wrist  and  ankle  set  o^  to  the  best  advantage  his  broad 
hinds  and  splay  feet,  the  heels  of  which  were  turned 
out,  as  be  moved  forward  to  his  place  in  front  of  the 
pbtform.  His  nearly  beardless  face  was  embrowned 
by  the  sun,  his  features  were  diminutive,  and  only  dis- 
tinguished by  a  full  round  forehead,  and  a  hazel  eye, 
clear,  Uack,  and  imaginative.  He  gave  out  a  hymn, 
which  was  sung,  and  then  ofiered  up  a  prayer,  which, 
though  apparently  meant  to  pass  for  extemporaneous, 
was  obviously  spoken  from  memory,  and  made  up,  for 
the  most  part,  of  certain  forms  of  speech,  taken  from 
ali  the  prayers  and  all  the  creeds  that  have  ever  been 
p'iblisfaed,  and  arranged  to  suit  the  taste  of  the  speaker, 
and  the  peculiar  doctrines  of  his  secL  Then  came  ano- 
ther hymn,  and  then  the  sermon.  It  was  a  doctrinal 
»-5Tay,  a  good  deal  after  the  manner  of  a  trial  sermon, 
in  which  not  a  little  acuteness  was  displayed.  But  the 
voice  was  untrained,  the  language  ungramraatical,  the 
style  awkward,  and  the  pronunciation  barbarous.  The 
t'i  nsr  went  off  heavily,  but  left  On  my  mind  a  very 
fivomble  impression  of  the  latent  powers  of  the  speaker. 
Btit  he  was  not  (to  use  the  slang  of  the  theatre)  "  a 
star."  He  was  heard  with  decorous,  but  drowsy  atten- 
tion, and  took  his  seat  without  having  excited  a  shout 
or  a  groan.  I  could  not  help  suspecting  that  the  poor 
y->.ing  fellow,  being  put  forward  as  a  foil  for  some  po- 
|»i!^r  deciaimer,  had  had  his  discourse  pruned  of  all 
€ii'ii  ranee  of  language  or  fancy,  and  reduced  to  a  mere 
kertus  siceuf  of  theological  doctrine.  A  closing  prayer 
W  an  old  minister,  in  which  the  effort  of  the  "young 
iT'ither"  was  complimented  with  a  patronizing  air,  was 
f.l  jwtd  by  another  hymn,  and  the  temporary  disper- 
iijn  of  the  acsembly.  ♦  *  ♦ 

Noweimc  the  turn  of  the  old  minister  I  first  des- 
cn-ed.  The  audience  l»ad  been  wearied  with  a  dis- 
f'^^'irse  not  at  all  to  their  taste.  They  were  now  j-e- 
fr»-*l»'-d  and  e^izcr  for  some  siimulus  to' help  digestion. 
At  first  I  ihouo-ht  ihey  would  be  disappointed  ;  for  he 
t.«  kcd  f«>r  a  long  time  in  a  dull  prosing  way,  about  hinj- 
^'fio<f  the  church  ;  and  was  listened  to  with  nn  air 
«h'rh  led  me  Co  conclude  thnt  he  had  established  a  sort 
cf  ande/sumling  with  his  bearers,  that  whatever  he 


might  say  miut  be  worth  hearing,  and  taken  with  thank- 
fulness. At  length,  however,  he  seemed  to  warm  by 
slow  degrees.  His  voice  became  louder,  his  utterance 
more  rapid,  his  gestures  more  earnest;  and  an  occa- 
sional groan  from  the  crowd  bespoke  their  awaking 
sympathy.  Presently  he  began. to  catch  his  breath,  to 
rant  and  rave  and  foam  at  the  mouth,  and  to  give  all 
the  conventional  tokens  of  enthusiasm  and  eloquence. 
The  signals  were  duly  answered  by  the  groans,  the 
sobs,  the  cries,  the  shouts,  the  yells  of  the  multitude. 
Some  sprang  to  their  feet  and  clapped  their  hands ; 
some  grasped  the  hands  of  others  with  smiles  and  tears 
of  sympathy  and  mutual  gratulation  ;  some  fell  down 
and  were  hoisted  over  into  the  pen,  where  they  lay 
tossing  among  the  straw,  and  uttering  the  most  appal- 
ling shrieks.  The  discourse  was  abruptly  closed ;  and 
several- of  the  preachers  came  down  into  the  enclosure, 
and,  kneeling  among  the  prostrate  penitents,  poured 
forth  prayer  after  prayer,  and  shouted  hymn  after 
hymn,  in  which  the'whole  audience  joined  in  one  wild 
burst  of  discord  broken  down  into  harmony  by  the  very 
clashing  of  jarring  sounds.  The  sun  went  down  on  this 
tumultuous  scene. 

Of  the  rfrffniafwpfr*ori«  wcwill  speak  in  brief.  Eliza- 
beth, the  shrinking  and  matronly  wife  of  Balcombe, 
rising,  suddenly  into  the  heroine  in  the  hour  of  her 
husband's  peril,  (we  have  not  mentioned  her  in  our 
outline)  as  a  painting,  is  admirable — as  a  portrait, 
appears  to  want  individuality.  She  is  an  exquisite 
specimen  of  her  class,  but  her  class  is  somewhat  hack- 
nied.  Of  Jane,  Napier's  sister,  (neither  have  we  yet 
alluded  to  her)  it  is  sufHcient  now  to  say  that  she  is 
true  to  herself.  Upon  attentively  considering  the  cha- 
racter of  Mary  Scott,  who  holds  the  most  prominent 
female  part  in  the  drama,  it  will  be  perceived  that, 
although  deeply  interesting,  it  cannot  be  regarded  as 
in  any  degree  original,  and  that  she  owes  her  influence 
upon  the  mind  of  the  reader  mainly  to  the  incidents 
with  which  she  is  enveloped;  '  There  are  some  most 
effective  touches,  however,  in  her  delineation.  Of  Ann 
we  have  already  spokeji.  She  is  our  favorite,  and  we 
doubt  not  the  favorite  of  the  author.  Her  nature  is 
barely  sketched— but  the  sketch  betrays  in  the  artist  a 
creative  vigor  of  no  ordinary  kind.  Upon  the  whole, 
no  American  novelist  has  succeeded,  we  think,  in  fe- 
male character,  even  nearly  so  well  as  the  writer  of 
George  Bn  Icombe. 

Napier  himself  is,  as  usual  with  most  professed  he- 
rocs,  a  mere  non-entity.  James  is  sufficiently  natural. 
Major  Swann,  although  only  done  in  outline^ives  a 
fine  idea  of  a  decayed  Virginia  gentleman.  Charles,  a 
negro,  old  Amy's  son,  is  (b^wn  ronjnily,  but  to  the  life. 
Balcombe,  frank,  ardeQ||^Pp>sophical,  chivalrous,  sa- 
gacious— and,  above  all,  ]|^ying  in  the  exercise  of  his 
sagacity — is  a  corception  which  might  possibly  have 
been  entertained,  but  certainly  could  not  have  been 
executed,  by  a  mind  many  degrees  dissimilar  from  that 
of  Balcombe  himself,  as  depicted.  Of  Kcizer,  a  cha- 
racter evidently  much  dwelt  upon,  and  greatly  labored 
out  by  the  author,  we  have  but  one  observation  to 
make.  It  will  strike  every  reader,  not  at  first,  but  upon 
reflection,  that  George  Balcombe,  in  John  Keizer*s  cir- 
cumstances, would  have  been  precisely  John  Keizer. 
We  find  the  same  traits  modified  throughout — yet  the 
worldly  difference  forms  a  distinction  sufficiently  marked 
for  the  pur[)0SPS  of  the  novelist.  Lastly,  Montague, 
with  his  low  cunning,  his  arch-hypocrisy,  his  malig- 
nancy, his  quibbling  superstition,  his  moral  courage  and 
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physical  pusillanimity,  is  a  character  to  be  met  Tvith 
every  day,  and  to  be  recognized  at  a  glance.  Nothing 
was  ever  more  minutely,  more  forcibly,  or  more  tho- 
roughly painted.  He  is  not  original  of  course ;  nor 
must  we  forget  that  were  he  so,  he  would,  necessarily, 
be  untrue,  in  some  measure,  to  nature.  But  we  mean 
to  say  that  the  merit  here  is  solely  that  of  observation 
and  fidelity.  Original  characters,  so  colkd,  can  only 
be  critically  praised  as  such,  either  when  presenting 
qualities  known  in  real  life,  but  never  before  depicted, 
(a  combination  nearly  impossible)  or  when  presenting 
qualities  (moral,  or  physical,  or  both)  which,  although 
unknown,  or  even  known  to  be  hypothetical,  are  so 
skilfully  adapted  to  the  circumstances  which  surround 
them,  that  our  sense  of  fitness  is  not  offended,  and  we 
find  ourselves  seeking  a  reason  why  those  things  might 
not  have  &ecn,  which  we  are  still  satisfied  are  not.  The 
latter  species  of  originality  appertains  to  the  loftier 
regions  of  the  Ideal, 

Very  few  objections  can  be  urged  to  the  style  of 
George  Balcombe.  The  general  manner  is  that  of  a 
scholar  and  gentleman  in  the  best  sense  of  both  terms — 
bold,  vigorous,  and  rich — abrupt  rather  than  diffuse — 
and  not  over  scrupulous  in  the  use  of  energetic  vul- 
garisms. With  the  mere  English,  some  occasional  and 
trivial  faults  may  be  found.  Perhaps  it  would  have 
been  better  to  avoid  such  pure  technicalities  as  **anaS' 
tomozing,"  Of  faulty  construction,  we  might,  without 
trouble,  pick  out  a  few  instances.  For  example.  "Re- 
turning to  dinner,  a  note  was  handed  to  the  old  gentleman, 
which  he  read  and  gave  to  Balcombe."  Here  it  is  the 
note  which  returns  to  dinner.  "  Upon  his  return  to  din- 
ner," or  something  of  that  kind,  would  have  rendered 
the  sentence  less  equivocal.  Again — "My  situation  is 
any  thing  but  pleasant,  and  so  impatient  of  it  am  I  that 
I  trust  I  do  not  break  fuith  with  my  client  when  I  hint 
to  you  that  Mr.  Balcombe  will  have  more  need  of  the 
aid  of  counsel  than  he  is  aware  of."  The  meaning 
here  is,  "I  am  so  impatient  of  my  situation  that  I  even 
warn  you  of  Balconibe's  great  danger,  and  advi<ie  you 
to  seek  counsel  for  him.  In  so  doing  I  trust  I  am  not 
breaking  faith  with  my  client."  The  original  sentence 
implies,  however,  that  the  consequence  of  the  speaker's 
impatience  was  the  speaker's  trusting  that  he  would 
not  break  faith — whereas  the  advice  w(jis  the  conse- 
quence. The  trust  cannot  in  any  manner  be  embodied 
with  the  sentence,  and  must  be  placed  in  a  separate 
one,  as. we  have  placed  it. 

For  the  occasional  philosophy  of  Balcombe  himself, 
we  must  not,  of  course,  (ftd  the  author  responsible. 
It  might  now  and  then  be  mire  exact.  For  example. 
"  I  am  not  sure  that  we  do  not  purchase  all  our  good 
qualities  by  the  exercise  of  their  opposites.  How  else 
does  experience  of  danger  make  men  brave  ?  If  they 
were  not  scared  at  first,  then  ihcy  were  brave  at  firsL 
If  they  were  scared,  then  the  effect  of  fear  upon  the 
mind  has  been  to  engender  courage."  As  much,  per- 
haps, as  the  effect  of  truth  is  to  engender  error,  or  of 
black  paint  to  render  a  canvass  white.  M  our  good 
qualities  purchased  by  the  exercise  of  their  opposites ! 
Generalize  this  dogma,  and  we  have,  at  once,  virtue 
derivable  from  vice.  In  the  particular  instance  here 
urged — that  courage  is  engendered  by  fear — the  quibble 
lies  in  shifting  the  question  from  "  danger"  to  "  fear," 
and  using  the  two  ideas  as  identical.    But "  danger"  is 


no  more  "fear,"  than  age  is  wisdom,  than  a  turnip-seed 
is  a  turnip,  or  than  any  other  cause  is  its  own  usual 
effect.  In  proportion,  we  grant,  to  the  frequency  of 
our  "experience  of  danger,"  is  our  callousness  to  its 
usual  eUcct,  which  is  fear.  But  when,  following  Mr. 
Balcombe  to  tlie  finale  of  his  argument,  we  say  tliat  the 
effect  of  the  frequent "  experience  of/for"  upon  the  mind 
is  to  engender  courage,  we  are  merely  uttering  the  silly 
paradox  that  we  fear  less  in  proportion  as  we  fear  more. 

And  again.  "  Value  depends  on  demand  and  supply. 
So  say  the  political  economists,  and  1  suppose  they  are 
right  in  all  things  but  one.  When  truth  and  honor 
abound,  they  are  most  prized.  They  depreciate  as  they 
become  rare."  Now  truth  and  honor  form  no  excep- 
tions to  the  rule  of  economy,  that  value  depends  upon 
demand  and  supply.  The  simple  meaning  of  this  rule 
is,  that  when  the  den^and  for  a  commodity  is  great,  and 
the  supply  small,  the  value  of  the  commodity  is  height- 
ened, and  the  converse.  Apply  this  to  truth  and  honor. 
Let  them  be  in  demand — in  esteem — and  let  the  supply 
be  small — tliat  is,  let  there  be  few  men  true  and  honest ; 
then  truth  and  honor,  as  cotton  and  tobacco,  rise  in 
value — and,  vice-versa,  they  fall.  Mr.  Bal<x)mbe*s 
error  is  based  upon  the  pre-supposition,  (although  this 
pre-sup[>osition  does  not  appear  upon  the  face  of  his 
statement)  that  all  who  esteem  truth  and  honor,  are 
necessarily  true  and  bonesL  To  sustain  the  parallel, 
then,  he  should  be  prepared  to  admit  the  absurdity  that 
the  dcnianders  of  cotton  and  tobacco  are  necessarily 
stocked  with  cotton  and  tobacco.  Let,  however,  the 
full  extent  of  the  question  be  seen.  Truth  and  honor, 
it  is  asserted,  are  most  prized  where  they  most  abound. 
They  would  be  prized  most  of  all  then  were  no  contrary 
qualities  existing.  But  it  is  clear  that  were  ol/  men  true 
and  honest,  then  truth  and  honori  beyond  their  intrinsiCf 
would  hold  no  higher  value,  than  would  wine  in  a  Para- 
disc  where  all  the  rivers  were  Johannisbergcr,  and  all 
the  duck- ponds  Vin  de  Margaux. 

We  have  thus  spoken  at  length  of  George  Balcombe, 
because  we  are  induced  to  regard  it,  upon  the  whole,  as 
the  best  A  nierican  novel.  There  have  been  few  books  of 
its  peculiar  kind,  we  think,  written  in  any  country,  much 
its  superior.  Its  interest  is  intense  from  beginning  to  end. 
Talent  of  a  lofty  order  is  evinced  in  every  page  of  it. 
Its  most  distinguishing  features  are  invention,  vigor, 
almost  audacity,  of  thought— great  variety  of  what  the 
German  critics  term  intrigue^  and  exceeding  ingenuity 
and  finish  in  the  adaptation  of  its  component  parts. 
Nothing  is  wanting  to  a  complete  whole,  and  nothing  ia 
out  of  place,  or  out  of  time.  Without  being  chargea- 
ble in  the  least  degree  with  imitation,  the  novel  bears  a 
strong  fumily  resemblance  to  the  Caleb  Williams  of 
Godwin.  Thinking  thus  highly  of  George  Balcombe, 
we  still  do  not  wish  to  be  understood  as  ranking  it  with 
the  more  brilliant  fictions  of  some  of  the  living  novelists 
of  Great  Britain. 

In  regard  to  the  authorship  of  the  book,  some  lit- 
tle conversation  has  occurred,  and  the  matter  Is  still 
considered  a  secret  But  why  so? — or  rather,  koto  so? 
The  mind  of  the  chief  personage  of  the  story,  is  the 
transcript  of  a  mind  familiar  to  us — an  unintentional 
transcript,  let  us  grant — but  still  one  not  to  be  mistaken. 
George  Balcombe  thinks,  speaks,  and  acts,  as  no  per- 
son, we  are  convinced,  but  Judge  Beverly  Tucker,  ever 
precisely  thought,  spoke,  or  acted  before. 
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ASTORIA. 

mhloria:  Or^  Anecdotes  of  an  Enterprize  beyond  the 
Rocky  MomiiainSn  By  Washington  Irving.  Philadelphia  : 
Carey,  Lea  rnnd  Blanehatd. 

Mr.  Irving's  acquaintance  at  Montreal,  many  years 
s"nce,  with  some  of  the  principal  partners  of  the  great 
North- West  Far  Company,  was  the  means  of  interest- 
ing him  deeply   in   the  varied  concerns  of  trappers, 
hunters,  and  Indians,  and  in  all  the  adventurous  details 
connected  with  the  commerce  in  peltries.     Not  long 
after  his  return  from  his  late  tour  to  the  prairies,  he 
held  a  conversation  with  his  friend,  Mr.  John  Jacob 
Asior,  of  New  York,  in  relation  to  an  enterprize  set  on 
foot,  and  conducted  by  that  gentleman,  about  thOj.year 
1812, — an  enterprize  having  for  its  object  a  participa- 
tion, on  the  most  extensive  scale,  in  the  fur  trade  caV- 
ried  on  with  the  Indians  in  all  the  western  and  north- 
western regions  of  North  America.    Finding  Mr.  I. 
fu'.ly  alive  to  the  exciting  intei^est  of  this  subject,  Mr. 
Astor  was  induced  to  express  a  regret  that  the  true  na- 
ture and  extent  of  the  enterprize,  together  with  its 
great  national  character  and   importance,  had  never 
b*.en  generally  comprehended  ;  and  a  wish  that  Mr. 
Irving  woidd  undertake  to  give  an  account  of  it.    To 
this  he  consented.     All  the  papers  relative  to  the  mat- 
ter were  submitted  to  his  inspection  ;  and  the  volumes 
now  before  us  (two  well-sized  octavos)  are  the  result. 
The  work  has  been  accomplished  in  a  masterly  man- 
ner— the  modesty  of  the  title  affording  no  indication  of 
the  falness,  comprehensiveness,  and  beauty,  with  which 
a  lont^  and  entangled  series  of  detail,  collected,  neces- 
sarily, from  a  mass  of  vague  and  imperfect  data,  has 
been  wrought  into  completeness  and  unity. 

Supposing  0Ur  readers  acquainted  with  the  main 
feainres  of  the  original  fur  trade  in  America,  we  shall 
not  follow  Mr.  Irving  in  his  rivid  account  of  the  primi- 
tive French  Canadian  Merchant,  his  jovial  establish- 
m-nls  and  dependants — of  the  licensed  traders,  mis- 
M'maries,  royageurs,   and   coureurs  des  bois — of  the 
Bn'.ish  Canadian  Pur  Merchant — of  the  rise  of  the 
p-eat  Company  of  the  "  North-West,"  its  constitution 
aiid  interna]   trade ;  its  parliamentary  htill  and  bun- 
q letting  room;  its  boatings,  its  huntincrs,  its  Wtissail- 
in^  and  other  magnificent  feudal  doings  in  the  wilder- 
ness.   It  was  the  British  Mackinaw  Company,  we 
prrs'jme, — (a  Company  established  in  rivalry  of  the 
**  North- West,**)  the  scene  of  whose  main  operations 
*  first  aroused  the  attention  of  our  government.   Its  chief 
factory  was  established  at  Michilim'ackinac,  and  sent 
forih  its  perogues,  by  Green  Bay,  Fox  River,  and  the 
Wiseonsin,  to  the  Mississippi,  and  thence  to  all  its  tri- 
btnary  streams — in  this  way  hoping  to  monopolize  the 
tnde  with  all  the  Indian  tribes  on  the  southern  and 
wedem  waters  of  our  own  territory,- as  the  "Norih- 
West*  had  monopolized  it  along  the  waters  of  the 
y-mh.    Of  course  we  now  began  to  view  with  a  jea- 
lous eye,  and  to  make  exertions  for  counteracting,  the 
mfittenee  hourly  acquired  over  our  own  aborigines  by 
these  immense  combinations,  of  foreigners.    In  1796, 
the  United  Stales  sent  out  agents  to  establish  rival 
trying  houses  on  the  frontier,  and  thus,  by  supplying 
the  wants  of  the  Indians,  to  link  their  interests  with 
wn,  and  to  divert  the  trade,  if  possible,  into  national 
fhuuktiM,    The  enterprize  failed— being,  we  suppose, 


inefficiently  conducted  and  supported  ;  and  the  design 
was  never  afterwards  attempted  until  by  the  individual 
means  andenergry  of  Mr.  Astor. 

John  Jacob  Astor  was  born  in  Waldorf,  a  German 
villngc,  near  Heidelberg,  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhin^.  ' 
While  yet  a  youth,  he  foresaw  that  he  would  arrive  at 
great  wealth,  and,  leaving  home,  took  his  way,  alone, 
to  London,  where  he  found  himself  nt  the  close  of  the 
American  Revolution.  An  elder  brother  bring  in  the 
United  States,  he  followed  him  there.  In  January, 
1781,  he  arrived  in  Hampton  Roads,  with  some  little 
merchandize  suited  to  the  American  market.  On  the 
passage  he  had  become  acquainted  with  a  countryman 
of  his,  a  furrier,  from  whom  he  derived  much  informa- 
tion in  regard  to  furs,  and  the  manner  of  conducting 
the  trade.  Subseqtiently  he  accompanied  this  gentle- 
man to  New  York,  and,  by  his  advice,  invested  the 
proceeds  of  his  merchandize  in  peltries.  With  these 
he  sailed  to  London,  and  having  disposed  of  his  adven- 
ture advantageously,  he  returned  the  same  year  (1784) 
to  New  York,  with  a  view  of  settling  in  the  United 
Stales,  and  prosecuting  the  business  thus  commenced. 
Mr.  Astor's  bcginnini?:s  in  this  way  were  necessarily 
small — but  his  perseverance  was  indomitable,  liis  integ- 
rity unimpeachable,  and  his  economy  of  the  most  rigid 
kind.  "To  these,"  says  Mr.  Irving,  *'  w^erc  added  an 
aspiring  spirit,  that  always  looked  upward  ;  a  genius 
bold,  fertile,  and  expansive  ;  a  sagacity  quick  to  grasp 
and  convert  every  circumstance  to  its  advantage,  and  a 
singular  and  never  wavering  confidence  of  s'gnal  suc- 
cess." These  opinions  are  more  than  re-echoed  by  the 
whole  crowd  of  Mr.  Astor's  numerous  ac<quaintances 
and  friends,  and  are  most  strongly  insisted  upon  by 
those  who  have  the  pleasure  of  knowing  him  best. 

In  the  United  Stales,  the  fur  trade  was  not  yet  suffi- 
ciently organized  to  form  a  regular  line  of  business. 
Mr.  A.  made  annual  visits  to  Montreal  for  the  purpose 
of  buying  peltries;  and,  as  no  direct  trade  was  per- 
mitted from  Canada  to  any  country  but  England,  he 
shipped  them,  when  bought,  immediately  to  London. 
This  difficulty  being  removed,  however,  by  the  treaty 
of  1795,  he  made  a  contract  for  furs  with  the  North- 
West  Company,  and  imported  them  from  Montreal 
into  the  United  States — thence  shipping  a  portion  to 
difierent  parts  of  Europe,  as  well  as  to  the  principal 
market  in  China. 

By  the  treaty  just  spoken  of,  the  British  possessions 
on  our  side  of  the  Lakes  were  given  up,  and  an 
opening  made  for  the  American  fur-trader  on  the  con- 
fines of  Canada,  and  within  the  territories  of  the  United 
States.    Here,  Mr.  Astor,  about  the  year  1807,  adven- 
tured largely  on  his  own  account;  his  increased  capital 
now  placing  him  among  the  chief  of  American  mer- 
chants.   The  influence  of  the  Mackinaw  Company, . 
however,  proved  too  much  for  him,  and  he  was  induced 
to  consider  the  means  of  entering  into  successful  com- 
petition.   He  was  aware  of  the  wish  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  concentrate  the  fur-trade  within  its  boundaries 
in  the  hands  of  its  own  citizens;  and  he  now  offered,  if 
national  aid  or  protection  should  be  afforded,  "to  turn 
the  whole  of  the  trade  into  American  channels."    He 
was  invited  to  unfold  his  plans,  and  they  were  warmly 
approved,  but,  we  believe,  little  more.    The  counte- 
nance of  the  Government  was  nevertheless  of  much 
importance,  and,  in  1809,  he  procured,  from  the  Icgie- 
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laturc  of  New  York,  a  charter,  incorporating  a  Com- 
pany, under  the  name  of  the  "  American  Fur  Com- 
pany," with  a  capital  of  one  million  of  dollars,  and  the 
privilege  of  increasing  it  to  two.  He  himself  constituted 
the  Company,  and  furnished  the  capital.  The  board 
of  directors  was  merely  nominal,  aod  the  whole  business 
was  conducted  with  his  own  resources,  and  according 
to  his  own  will. 

We  here  pass  over  Mr.  Irving*s  lucid,  althoush  brief 
account  of  the  fur-trade  in  the  Pacific,  of  Russian  and 
American  enterprize  pn  the  North-western  coast,  and 
of  the  discovery  by  Captain  Gray,  in  1792,  of  the  mouth 
of  the  river  Columbia.  He  proceeds  to  speak  of  Cap- 
tain Jonathan  Carver,  of  the  British  provincial  army. 
In  1763,  shortly  after  the  acquisition  of  the  Canadas  by 
Great  Britain,  this  gentleman  projected  a  journey  across 
the  continent,  between  the  forty-third  and  forty-sixth 
degrees  of  northern  latitude,  to  the  shores  of  the  Pacilic. 
His  objects  were  "  to  ascertiiin  the  breadth  of  the  con- 
tinent at  its  broadest  part,  and  to  determine  on  some 
place  on  the  shores  of  the  Pacific,  where  Government 
might  establish  a  post  to  facilitate  Uie  discovery  of  a 
north-west  passage,  or  a  communication  between  Hud- 
son's Bay  and  the  Pacific  Ocean."  He  failed  twice  in 
individual  attempts  to  accomplish  this  journey.  In 
1774,  Richard  Whit  worth,  a  member  of  Parliament, 
came  into  this  scheme  of  Captain  Carver's.  These 
two  gentlemen  determined  to  lake  with  them  fifty  or 
sixty  men,  artificers  and  mariners,  to  proceed  up  one 
of  the  branches  of  the  Missouri,  find  the  source  of  the 
Oregon,  (the  Columbia)  and  sail  down  the  river  to  its 
mouth.  Here  a  fort  was  to  be  erected,  and  the  vessels 
built  necessary  to  carry  into  execution  their  purposed 
discoveries  by  sea.  The  British  Government  sanction- 
ed the  plan,  and  every  thing  was  ready  for  tlie  under^ 
taking,  when  the  American  Revolution  prevented  it. 

The  expedition  of  Sir  Alexander  Mackenzie  is  well 
known.  In  1 793,  he  crossed  the  continent,  and  reached 
the  Pacific  Ocean  in  latitude  52°  20'  48'^  In  latitude 
52®  30'  he  partially  descended  a  river  flowing  to  the 
South,  and  which  he  erroneously  supposed  to  be  the 
Columbia.  Some  ye^rs  afterwards  he  published  an 
account  of  his  journey,  and  suggested  the  policy  of 
opening  an  intercourse  between  the  Atlantic  and  Paci- 
fic Oceans,  and  forming  regular  establishments  'through 
the  interior  and  at  both  extremes,  as  well  as  along  the 
coasts  and  islands.*'  Thus,  he  thought,  the  entire  com- 
mand of  the  fur  trade  of  North  America  might  be 
obtained  from  latitude  4S^  north  to  the  pole,  excepting 
that  portion  held  by  the  Russians.  As  to  the  '*  Ameri- 
can adventurers"  along  the  coast,  he  spoke  of  them  as 
entitled  to  but  little  consideration.  *'  They  would  in- 
stantly disappear,"  he  said,  "  before  a  well  regulated 
trade."  Owing  to  the  jealousy  existing  between  the 
Hudson's  Bay  and  North-west  Company,  this  idea  of 
Sir  Alexander  Mackenzie's  was  nev^er  carried  into 
execution. 

The  successful  attempt  of  Messieurs  Lewis  and  Clarke 
was  accomplished,  it  will  be  remembered,  in  1804. 
Their  course  was  that  proposed  by  Captain  Carver  in 
1774.  They  passed  up  the  Missouri  to  its  head  waters, 
crossed  the  Rocky  Mountains,  discovered  the  source 
of  the  Columbia,  and  followed  that  river  down  to  its 
mouth.  Here  they  spent  the  winter,  and  retraced  their 
Btepe  in  the  spring.    Their  reports  declared  it  practi- 


cable to  establish  a  line  of  communication  across  the 
continent,  and  first  inspired  Mr.  A&tor  with  the  design 
of  *'grasfiing  with  his  individual  hands  this  great 
enterprize,  wiiicli  for  years  had  been  dubiously  yet 
desirously  contemplated  by  powerful  associations  and 
maternal  governments." 

His  scheme  was  gradually  matured.  Its  main  fea- 
tures were  us  follows.  A  line  of  trading  posts  was  to 
be  established  along  the  Missouri  and  Columbia,  to  the 
mouth  of  the  latter,  where  was  to  be  founded  the  chief 
mart.  On  all  the  tributary  streams  throughout  this 
immense  route  were  to  be  situated  inferior  posts  trading 
directly  with  the  Indians  for  their  peltries.  Ail  these 
posts  would  draw  upon  the  mart  at  the  Columbia  for 
their  supplies  of  goods,  and  would  send  thither  the  furs 
collected.  At  U)is  latter  place  also,  were  to  be  built 
and  fitted  out  coasting  vessels,  fur  the  purpose  of  trading 
along  the  North-west  coast,  returning  with  the  proceeds 
of  their  voyages  to  the  same  general  rendezvous.  In 
this  manner  tiie  whole  Indian  trade,  both  of  the  coast 
and  the  interior,  would  converge  to  one  poinL  To  this 
point,  in  continuation  of  his  plan,  Mr.  Astor  proposed 
to  despatch,  every  year,  a  ship  with  the  necessary 
supplies.  She  would  receive  the  peltries  collected, 
carry  them  to  Canton,  there  invest  the  proceeds  in 
merchandize,  and  return  to  New  York. 

Another  point  was  also  to  be  attended  to.  In  coast- 
ing to  the  North-west,  the  ship  would  be  brought  into 
contact  with  the  Russian  Fur  Company's  establish- 
ments in  that  quarter ;  and  as  a  rivalry  might  ensue,  it 
was  politic  to  conciliate  Uie  good  will  of  that  body.  It 
depended  chiefiy  for  its  supplies  upon  transient  trading 
vessels  from  the  United  States.  The  owners  of  these 
vessels,  having  nothing  beyond  their  individual  interests 
to  consult,  made  no  scruple  of  furnishing  the  natives 
with  fire  arms,  and  were  thus  productive  of  much  injury. 
To  this  cflect  the  Russian  government  had  remonstrated 
with  the  United  States,  urging  to  have  the  traffic  in 
arms  prohibited — but,  no  municipal  law  being  infringed, 
our  government  could  not  interfere.  Still  it  was  anxi- 
ous not  to  offend  Russia,  and  applied  to  Mr.  Astor  for 
information  as  to  the  means  of  remedying  the  evil, 
knowing  him  to  be  well  versed  in  all  the  concerns  of 
the  trtido  in  question.  This  application  suggested  to 
him  the  idea  of  paying  a  regular  visit  to  the  Russian 
settlements  wiCh  his  annual  ship.  Thus,  being  kept 
regularly  in  supplies,  they  would  be  independent  of  the 
casual  traders,  who  would  consequently  be  excluded 
from  the  coast.  This  whole  scheme  Mr.  Astor  com- 
municated to  President  Xefierson,  soliciting  the  counte- 
nance of  Government.  The  cabinet  "joined  in  warm 
approbation  of  the  plan,  and  held  out  assurance  of  every 
protection  that  could,  consistently  with  general  policy, 
be  afforded." 

In  speaking  of  the  motives  which  actuated  Mr.  As- 
tor in  an  enterprize  so  extensive,  Mr.  Irving,  we  are 
willing  to  believe,  has  done  that  high-minded  gentleman 
no  more  than  the  simplest  species  of  justice.  '*  He  was 
already,"  says  our  author,  "wealthy  beyond  the  ordi- 
nary desires  of  man,  but  he  now  aspired  to  that  hono- 
rable fame  which  is  awarded  to  men  of  similar  scope  of 
mind,  who  by  their  great  commercial  enterprizes  have 
enriched  nations,  peopled  wildernesses,  and  extended 
the  bounds  of  empire.  He  considered  his  projected  es- 
tablishment at  the  mouth  of  the  Colurohii»,  as  the  em- 
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porium  to  an  immense  commerce;  as  a  colony  that 
would  fonn  the  germ  (»f  a  wide  civilization  ;  that  would, 
ii>  fjct,  carry  tlie  American  population  across  the  Kocky 
Mountains,  und  spread  it  aloni^  the  shores  of  (he  Paci- 
tc,  as  it  already  animated  the  shores  of  the  Ailanlic*' 
A  few  words  in  relation  to  the  North-west  company. 
This  body,  foHowiii*^  out  in  part  the  sugeesiion  of  Sir 
Aitxander  Mackenzie,  had  already  established  a  few 
tridiog  posts  on  the  coast  of  the  Pacific,  in  a  region  ly- 
in^  about  two  degrees  north  of  the  Columbia — thus 
ibrowing  itself  between  the  Rusi^ian  and  American  ter- 
ritories.   They  would  contend  with  Mr.  A&tor  at  an 
immense  disadvantage,  of  course.     They  had  no  good 
]>)it  for  the  receipt  of  supplies  by  se^i;  and  must  get 
them  with  great  risk,  trouble  and  expense,  over  land. 
Tneir  peltries  abo  would  have  to  be  taken  home  the 
sanrie  way — ^for  ihcy  were  not  at  liberty  to  interfere 
viih  the  East  India  company's  monopoly,  by  shipping 
them  directly  to  China.     Mr.  Astor  would  therefore 
preatly  undersell  them  in  that,  the  principal  market. 
Siill,  as  any  competition  would  prove  detrimental  to 
bo;h  parties,  Mr.  A.  made  known  his  plans  to  the 
North-west  company,  proposing  to  interest  them  one 
third  in  his  undertaking.     The  British  company,  how- 
ever, had  several  reasons  for  declining  the  proposition — 
not  the  least  forcible  of  which,  we  presume,  was  their 
lecret  intention  to  push  on  a  party  forthwith,  and  fore- 
stall their  rival  in  establishing  a  settlement  at  tlie  mouth 
of  the  Columbia. 

la  the  meantime  Mr.  Astor  did  not  remain  idle.   His 
firu  care  was  to  procure  proper  coadjutors,  and  he  was 
induced  to  seek  them  principally  from  among  such 
clerks  of  the  North-west  company,  as  were  dissatisfied 
with  their  situation  in  that  body — having  served  out 
their  probationary  term,  and  being  still,  through  want 
of  indoeace,  without  a  prospect  of  speedy  promotion. 
From  aaK>ng  these  (generally  men  of  capacity  and  ex^ 
perience  in  their  particular  business),  Mr.  A.  obtained 
the  services  of  Mr.  Alexander  APKay  (who  had  ac- 
compinied  Sir  Alexander  Mackenzie  in  both  of  his  ex- 
peditions), Mr.  Donald  M'Kenzie,  and  Mr.  Duncan 
M*Doi]gal.    Mr.  Wilson  Price  Hunt,  a  native  citizen 
of  New  Jersey,  and  a  gentleman  of  great  worth,  was 
afLerwards  selected  by  Mr.  Astor  as  his  chief  agent, 
and  as  the  representative  of  himself  at  the  contemplated 
establisfamenL    In  June  1810,  ''articles  of  agreement 
were  entered  into  between  Mr.  Astor  and  these  four 
gentlemen,  acting  for  themselves,  and  for  the  several 
ptrsons  who  had  already  agreed  to  become,  or  should 
thereafter  become,  associated  under  the  firm  of  *'  The 
Pacific  Fur  Company.^    This  agreement  stipulated  that 
Mr.  A  was  to  be  the  head  of  the  company,  to  manage  its 
aSiirs  at  New  York,  and  to  furnish  every  thing  requisite 
for  the  enierprize  at  first  cost  and  charges,  provided  an 
advanee  of  more  than  four  hundred  thousand  dollars 
should  not  at  any  time  be  involved.    The  stock  was  to 
consist  of  a  hundred  shares,  Mr.  Astor  taking  fifty,  the 
rest  being  divided  among  the  other  partners  and  their 
associates.    A  general  meeting  was  to  be  held  annually 
at  Co'umbia  river,  where  absent  members  might  vote 
hy  proxy.    The  association  was  to  continue  twenty 
years — but  might  be  dissolved  within  the  first  five  years, 
if  Ibaad  aoprofitable.     For  these  five  years  Mr.  A. 
•greed  to  bear  all  the  loss  that  might  be  incurred.    An 
<gtBt,  sppoinled  for  a  Uko  t«nn,  was  to  reside  at  the 


main  establishment,  and  Mr.  Uunt  was  the  person  first 
selected. 

Mr.  Astor  determined  to  begin  his  enierprize  with 
two  expeditions — one  by  sea,  the  other  by  land.  The 
former  was  to  carry  out  every  thing  necessary  for  the 
establishment  of  a  foriificd  post  at  the  mouth  of  tlie  Co- 
lumbia. The  latter,  under  the  conduct  of  Mr.  Hunt, 
ivas  to  proceed  up  the  Missouri  and  across  the  Rocky 
Mountains  to  the  same  point.  In  the  course  of  this 
over-land  journey,  the  most  pructicable  line  of  commu- 
nication would  be  explored,  and  the  best  situations  no- 
ted for  the  location  of  trading  rendezvous.  Following 
Mr.  Irving  in  our  brief  summary  of  his  narrative,  we 
will  now  give  some  account  of  the  first  of  these  expe- 
ditions. 

A  ship  was  provided  called  the  Tonquin,  of  two  hun- 
dred and  ninety  tons,  with  ten  guns,  and  twenty  men. 
Lieutenant  Jonathan  Thorn  of  the  United  States  navy, 
being  on  leave  of  absence,  received  the  command.  He 
was  a  man  of  courage,  and  had  distinguished  himself 
in  the  Tripolitan  war.  Four  of  the  partners  went  in 
the  ship — M'Kay  and  M'Dougal,  of  whom  we  have  al- 
ready spoken,  and  Messieura  David  and  Robert  Stuart, 
new  associates  in  the  firm.  M'Dougal  was  empowered 
to  act  as  the  proxy  of  Mr.  Astor  in  the  absence  of  Mr. 
Hunt.  Twelve  clerks  were  also  of  the  party.  These 
were  bound  to  the  service  of  the  company  for  five  years, 
and  were  to  receive  one  hundred  dollars  a  year,  payable 
at  the  expiration  of  the  term,  with  an  annual  equipment 
of  clothing  to  the  amount  of  forty  dollars.  By  promises 
of  future  promotion,  their  interests  were  identified  with 
those  of  Mr.  Astor.  Thirteen  Canadian  voyugeurs, 
and  several .  artisans,  completed  the  ship's  company. 
On  the  Sth  of  September,  1810,  the  Tonquin  put  to  sea. 
Of  her  voyage  to  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia,  Mr.  Ir- 
ving has  given  a  somewhat  ludicrous  account.  Thorn, 
the  stern,  straight-forward,-  officer  of  the  navy,  having 
few  ideas  beyond  those  of  duty  and  discipline,  and 
looking  with  supreme  contempt  upon  the  motley  **  lub- 
bers" who  formed  the  greater  part  of  his  company, 
is  painted  with  the  easy  yet  spirited  pencil  of  an  artist 
indeed ;  while  M^Dougal,  the  shrewd  Scotch  partner, 
bustling,  yet  pompous,  and  impi-essed  with  lofty  notions . 
of  his  Qwn  importance  as  proxy  for  Mr.  Astor,  is  made 
as  supremely  ridiculous  as  possible,  with  as  little  appa- 
rent efifort  as  can  well  be  imagined ; — the  portraits,  how* 
ever,  carry  upon  their  faces  the  evidence  of  their  own 
authenticity.  The  voyage  is  prosecuted  amid  a  ^ries 
of  petty  quarrels,  and  cross  purposes,  between  the  cap- 
tain and  his  crew,  and,  occasionally,  between  Mr.  M'Kay 
and  Mr.  M'Dougal.  The  contests  between  the  two 
latter  gentlemen  were  brief,  it  appears,  although  violent. 
**  Within  fifteen  minutes,"  says  Captain  Thorn  in  a  let- 
ter to  Mr.  Astor,  "  they  would  be  caressing  each  other 
Uke  children."  The  Tonquin  doubled  Cape  Horn  on 
Christmas  day,  arrived  at  Owhyhee  on  the  eleventh  of 
February,  took  on  board  fresh  provisions,  sailed  again 
with  twelve  Sandwich  islanders  on  the  28th,  and  on  the 
22d  of  March  arrived  at  the  mouth  of  tl:e  Columbia. 
In  seeking  a  passage  across  the  bar,  a  boat  and  nine 
men  were  lost  among  the  breakers.  On  the  way  from 
Owhyhee  a  violent  storm  occurred  ;  and  the  bickerings 
still  continued  between  the  partners  and  the  captain — 
the  latter,  indeed,  grievously  suspecting  the  former  of  a 
design  to  depose  him. 
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The  Columbia  for  about  forty  miles  from  its  moulh 
is,  strictly  speaking,  an  estuary,  varying  in  breadth  from 
llirce  to  seven  miles,  and  indented  by  deep  bays. 
Shoals  and  other  obstructions  render  the  navigation  dan- 
gerous. Leaving  this  broad  portion  of  tlic  stream  in 
the  progress  upwards,  we  find  the  mouth  of  the  river 
proper — which  is  about  half  a  mile  wide.  The  en- 
trance to  the  estuary  from  sea  is  bounded  on  the  south 
by  a  long,  low,  and  sandy  beach  stretching  into  the 
ocean,  and  called  Point  Adams.  On  the  northern  side 
of  thc4*rith  is  Cape  Disappointment,  a  steep  promontory. 
Immediately  east  of  this  cape  is  Baker's  bay,  and  within 
this  the  Tonquin  came  to  anchor. 

Jealousies  still  continued  between  the  captain  and 
the  worthy  M^Dougal,  who  could  come  to  no  agree- 
ment in  regard  to  the  proper  location  for  the  contem- 
plated  establishment.  On  April  the  fiAh,  without  trou- 
bling himself  farther  with  the  opinions  of  his  coadjutors, 
Mr.  Thorn  landed  in  Baker's  bay,  and  began  operations. 
At  this  summary  proceeding,  the  partners  were,  of 
course,  in  high  dudgeon,  and  an  open  quarrel  seemed 
likely  to  ensue,  to  the  serious  detriment  of  the  enter- 
prize.  These  difficulties,  however,  were  at  length  ar- 
ranged, and  finally  on  the  12ih  of  April,  a  settlement 
was  commenced  at  a  point  of  land  called  Point  George, 
on  the  southern  shore  of  the  frith.  Here  was  a  good 
harbor,  where  vessels  of  two  hundred  tons  might  an- 
chor within  fifty  yards  of  the  shore.  In  honor  of  the 
chief  partner,  the  new  post  received  the  title  of  wistaria. 
After  much  delay,  the  portion  of  the  cargo  destined 
for  the  post  was  landed,  and  the  Tonquin  leA  free  to 
proceed  on  her  voyage.  She  was  to  coast  to  the  north, 
to  trade  for  peltries  at  the  different  harbors,  and  to  touch 
at  Astoria  on  her  return  in  the  autumn.  Mr.  M'Kay 
went  in  her  as  supercargo,  and  a  Mr.  Lewis  as  ship^s 
clerk.  On  the  morning  of  the  5ih  of  June  she  stood 
out  to  sea,  the  whole  number  of  persons  on  board 
amounting  to  three  and  twenty.  In  one  of  the  outer  bays 
Captain  Thorn  procured  the  services  of  an  Indian  ntimed 
Lamnzce,  who  had  already  made  two  voyages  along 
the  coast,  and  who  agreed  to  accompany  him  as  inter- 
preter. In  a  few  days  the  ship  arrived  at  Vancouver's 
island,  and  came  to  anchor  in  the  harbor  of  Neweetee, 
much  against  the  advice  of  the  Indian,  who  warned  Cap- 
tain Thorn  of  the  perfidious  character  of  the  natives.  The 
result  was  the  merciless  butchery  of  the  whole  crew,  with 
the  exception  of  the  interpreter  and  Mr.  Lewis,  the  ship's 
clerk.  The  latter,  finding  himself  mortally  wounded 
and  without  companions,  blew  up  the  ship  and  perished 
with  more  than  a  hundred  of  the  enemy.  Lama^ee, 
getting  among  the  Indians,  escaped,  and  was  the  means 
of  bearing  the  news  of  the  disaster  to  Astoria.  In  re- 
lating at  length  the  thrilling  details  of  this  catastrophe, 
Mr.  Irving  takes  occasion  to  comment  on  the  headstrong, 
although  brave  and  strictly  honomble  character  of  Lieu- 
tenant Thorn.  The  danger  and  folly,  on  the  part  of 
agents,  in  disobeying  the  matured  instructions  of  those 
who  deliberately  plan  extensive  enterprizes  such  as 
that  of  Mr.  Astor,  is  also  justly  and  forcibly  shown. 
The  misfortune  here  spoken  of,  arose,  altogether,  from  a 
disregard  of  Mr.  A's  often  repented  advice — to  admit 
but  few  Indians  on  board  the  Tonquin  at  one  time. 
Her  loss  was  a  serious  blow  to  the  infant  establishment 
at  Astoria.     To  this  post  let  us  now  return. 

The  natives  inhabiting  the  borders  of  the  estuary 


were  divided  into  four  tribes,  of  which  the  Chinooks 
were  the  principal.  Comcomly,  a  one-eyed  Indian,  was 
tiieir  chief.  Those  tribes  resembled  each  other  in  nearly 
every  respect,  and  were,  no  doubt,  of  a  common  stock. 
They  live  chiefly  by  fishing — the  Columbia  and  its  tri- 
butary streams  abounding  in  fine  salmon,  and  a  va- 
riety of  other  fish.  A  trade  in  peltries,  but  to  no 
great  amount,  was  immediately  commenced  and  car- 
ried on.  Much  disquiet  was  occasioned  at  the  post 
by  a  rumor  among  the  Indians  that  thirty  white 
men  had  appeared  on  the  banks  of  the  Columbia,  and 
were  building  houses  at  the  second  rapids.  It  was 
feared  that  these  were  an  advance  party  of  the  North- 
west company  endeavoring  to  seize  upon  the  upper 
parts  of  the  river,  and  thus  forestall  Mr.  Astor  in  the 
trade  of  the  surrounding  country.  Bloody  feuds  in  this 
case  might  be  anticipated,  such  as  had  prevailed  be- 
tween rival  companies  in  former  times.  The  intelli- 
gence of  the  Indians  proved  true — the  "North-west" 
had  erected  a  trading  house  on  the  Spokan  river,  which 
falls  into  the  north  branch  of  the  Columbia.  The  As- 
torians  could  do  little  to  oppose  them  in  their  present 
reduced  state  as  to  numbers.  It  was  resolved,  however, 
to  advance  a  counter-check  to  the  post  on  the  Spokan, 
and  Mr.  David  Stuart  prepared  to  set  out  for  this  pur- 
pose with  eight  men  and  a  small  assortment  of  goods. 
On  the  fifteenth  of  July  when  this  expedition  was  about 
starting,  a  canoe,  manned  with  nine  whfte  men,  and 
bearing  the  British  flag,  entered  the  harbor.  They 
proved  to  be  the  party  dispatched  by  the  rival  com- 
pany to  anticipate  Mr.  Astor  in  the  settlement  at  the 
mouth  of  the  river.  Mr.  David  Thompson,  their 
leader,  announced  himself  as  a  partner  of  the  "  North- 
west"— but  otherwise  gave  a  very  peaceable  account  of 
himself.  It  appears,  however,  from  information  subse- 
quently derived  from  other  sources,  that  he  had  hurried 
with  a  desperate  haste  across  the  mountains,  calling  at 
all  the  Indian  villages  in  his  march,  presenting  them 
with  British  flairs,  and  "  proclaiming  formally  that  he 
took  possession  of  the  country  for  the  North-west  com*- 
pany,  and  in  the  name  of  the  king  of  Great  Britain.* 
His  plan  was  defeated,  it  seems,  by  the  desertion  of  a 
great  portion  of  his  followers,  and  it  was  thought  pro- 
bable that  he  now  merely  descended  the  river  with  a 
view  of  rcconnoitering.  M'Dougal  treated  the  gentle- 
men with  great  kindness,  and  supplied  them  with  goods 
and  provisions  for  their  journey  back  across  the  moun- 
tains— this  much  against  the  wishes  of  Mr.  David  Stu- 
art, "who  did  not  think  the  object  of  their  visit  entitled 
them  to  any  favor."  A  letter  for  Mr.  Astor  was  entrusted 
to  Thompson. 

On  the  twenty-third  of  July,  the  party  for  the  region 
of  the  Spokan  set  out,  and  after  a  voyage  of  much  in- 
terest, succeeded  in  establishing  the  first  interior  trading 
post  of  the  company.  It  was  situated  on  a  point  of 
land  about  three  miles  long  and  two  broad,  formed  by 
the  junction  of  the  Oakinagan  with  the  Columbia. 
In  the  meantime  the  Indians  near  Astoria  began*  to 
evince  a  hostile  disposition,  and  a  reason  for  this  altered 
demeanor  was  soon  after  found  in  the  report  of  the  loss 
of  the  Tonquin,  Early  in  August  the  settlers  received 
intelligence  of  her  fite.  They  now  found  themselves 
in  a  perilous  situation,  a  mere  handful  of  men,  on  a 
savage  coast,  and  surrounded  by  barbarous  enemies. 
From  their  dilemma  they  were  relieved|  for  the  present. 
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bf  the  in^nuifcy  of  M'Dougal.    The  natives  had  a 
freat  dread  of  the  small-pox,  ^hich  had  appeared  among 
ihem  a  few  years  before,  sweeping  off  entire  tribes. 
They  believed  it  em  evil  either  inflicted  upon  them  by 
the  Great  Spirit,  or  brought  among  them  by  the  white 
men.    Seizing  upon  this  latter  idea,  M'Dougal  assem- 
bled several  of  the  chieftains  whom  he  believed  to  be 
iDimical,  and  informing  them  that  be  had  heard  of  the 
treachery  of  their  northern  brethren  in  regard  to  the 
Tonquin,  produced  from  his  pocket  a  small  bottle.  "  The 
while  men  among  you,"  said  he,  "  are  few  in  number, 
it  is  true,  but  they  are  mighty  in  medicine.    See  here! 
Id  this  bottle  I  hold  the  small-pax  safely  corked  up ;  I 
ha?e  but  to  draw  the  cork  and  let  loose  the  pestilence, 
u> sweep  man,  woman  and  child  from  the  face  of  the 
earth!"    The  chiefs  were  dismayed.   They  represented 
to  the  "Great  Small-Pox  Chief"  that  they  were  the 
finnest  friends  of  the  white  men,  that  they  had  nothing 
to  do  with  the  villains  who  murdered  the  crew  of  the 
Tonquin,  and  that  it  would  be  unjust,  in  uncorking  the 
boiUe,  to  destroy  the  innocent  w ith  the  guilty.    M*Dou- 
gal  was  convinced.    He  promised  not  to  uncork  it  until 
some  overt  act  should  compel  him  to  do  so.    In  this 
m&ooer  tzacquiliity  was  restored  to  the  settlement    A 
large  house  was  now  built,  and  the  frame  of  a  schooner 
put  together.    She  was  named  the  Dolly,  and  was  the 
first  American  vessel  launched  on  the  coast.    But  cur 
limits  will  not  permit  us  to  follow  too  minutely  the  de- 
tails of  the  enterprize.    The  adventurers  kept  up  their 
spiiits,  sending  out  occasional  foraging  ptirtics  in  the 
Dolty,  and  looking  forward  to  the  arrival  of  Mr.  Hunt. 
So  wore  away  the  year  181 1  at  the  little  post  of  Asto- 
ria.   We  now  come  to  speak  of  th^  expedition  by  land. 
This,  it  will  be  remembered,  was  to  be  conducted  by 
Mr.  Wilson  Price  Hunt,  a  native  of  New  Jersey.    He 
is  represented  as  scrupulously  upright,  of  amiable  dis- 
posiiioo,  and  agreeable  manners.    He  had  never  been 
io  the  heart  of  the  wilderness,  but  having  been  for  some 
time  engaged  in  commerce  at  St.  Louis,  furnishing 
lodiao  traders  with   good^   he   had  acquired   much 
knowledge  of  the  trade  at  second  hand.    Mr.  Donald 
M'Keazie,  another  partner,  was  associated  with  him. 
He  had  been  ten  years  in  the  interior,  in  the  service 
of  the  North- west  Company,  and  had  much  practical 
experience  in  all  Indian  concerns.     In  July  1810,  the 
twogenileroen  repaired  to  Montreal,  where  every  thing 
requisite  to  the  expedition  couid  be  procured.    Here 
they   met   with   many    difficulties — some    of  which 
were  thrown  in  their  way  by  their  rivtils.     Hav- 
ifif  sooceedcd,  however,  in   laying  in  a    supply  of 
unznunilion,  provisions,  and  Indian  goods,  they  em- 
barked all  on  board  a  large  boat,  and  with  a  veiy 
iaeScient  crew,  the  best  to  be  procured,  took  their 
departure  from  St.  Ann*s,  near  the  extremity  of  the 
ii^od  of  Montreal.     Their  course  lay  up  the  Ottawa, 
ind  along  a  range  of  small  lakes  and  rivers.     On  the 
tweoty.sccond  of  July,  they  arrived  M  Mackinaw, 
Btuated  on  Mackinaw  island,  at  the  confluence  of  Lakes 
Huron  and  Michigan.    Here  it  was  necessary  to  remain 
tone  lime  to  complete  the  eissortment  of  Indian  goods, 
sod  engage  more  voyageurs.     While  waiting  to  accom* 
pli»h  these  objects,  Mr.  Hunt  was  joined  by  Mr.  Ram- 
say Crooks,  a  gentleman  whom  he  had  invited,  by  let- 
ter, to  engage  as  a  partner  in  the  expedition.    He  was 
a  mure  of  Scotland,  had  served  under  the  North-west 


Company,  and  been  engaged  in  private  trading  adven- 
tures among  the  various  tribes  of  the  Missouri.     Mr. 
Crooks  represented,  in  forcible  terms,  the  dangers  to 
be  apprehended  from  the  Indians — especially  the  Black- 
feet  and  Sioux — and  it  was  agreed  to  increase  the  num- 
ber of  the  party  to  sixty  upon  arriving  at  St.  Louis. 
Thirty  was  its  strength  upon  leaving  Mackinaw.   This 
occurred  on  the  twelfth  of  August.    The  expedition 
pursued  the  usual  route  of  the  fur-trader — by  Green 
bay,  Fox  and  Wisconsin  rivers,  to  Prairie  du  Chien,  and 
thence  down  the  Mississippi  to  St.  Louis,  where  they 
landed  on  the  third  of  September.    Here,  Mr.  Hunt 
met  with  some  opposition  from  an  association  called 
the  Missouri  Fur  Company,  and  especially  from  its 
leading  partner,  a  Mr.  Manuel  Lisa.     This  company 
had  a  capital  of  about  forty  thousand  dollars,  and  em- 
ployed about  two  hundred  and  fifty  men.     Its  object 
was  to  establish  posts  along  the  upper  part  of  the 
river  and  monopolize  the  trade.    Mr.  H.  proceeded  to 
strengthen  himself  against  competition.    He  secured 
to  Mr.  Astor  the  services  of  Mr.  Joseph  Miller.    This 
gentleman  had  been  an  officer  of  the  United  States' 
Army,  but  had  resigned  on  being  refused  a  furlough, 
and  taken  to  trading  with  the  Indians.    He  joined  the 
association  as  a  partner;  and,  on  account  of  his  expe- 
rience and  general  acquirements,  Mr.  Hunt  considered 
him  a  valuable  coadjutor.    Several  boatmen  and  hunt- 
ers were  also  now  enlisted,  but  not  until  after  a  delay 
of  several  weeks.     This  delay,  and  the  previous  diffi- 
culties at  Montreal  and  Mackinaw,  had  thrown  Mr. 
H.  much  behind  his  original  calculations,  so  that  he 
found  it  would  be  impossible  to  effect  his  voyage  up 
the  Missouri  during  the  present  season.     There  was 
every  likelihood  that  the  river  would  be  clored  before 
the  party  could  reach  its  upper  waters.     To  winter, 
however,  at  St.  Louis  would  be  expensive.     Mr.  H. 
therefore,  determined  to  push  up  on  his  way  as  far  as 
possible,  to  some  point  where  game  might  be  found  in 
abundance,  and  there  take  up  his  quarters  until  spring. 
On  the  twenty-first  of  October  he  set  out.    The  party 
were  distributed  in  three  boats — txvo  large  Schenectady 
barges  and  a  keel  boat.    By  the  sixteenth  of  November 
they  reached  the  mouth  of  the  Nodowa,  a  distance  of 
four  hundred  and  fifly  miles,  whert  they  set  up  their 
winter  quarters.    Here,  Mr.  Robert  M'Lellan,  at  the 
invitation  of  Mr.  Hunt,  joined   the  association  as  a 
partner.    He  was  a  man  of  vigorous  frame,  of  restless 
and  impetuous  temper,  and  had  distinguished  himself 
as  a  partisan  tinder  General  Wayne.    John  Day  also 
joined  the  company  at  this  place — a  tall  and  athletic 
hunter  from  the  backwoods  of  Virginia.    Leaving  the 
main  body  at  Nodowa,  Mr.  Hunt  now  returned  to  St. 
Louis  for  a  reinforcement.    He  was  again  impeded  by 
the  machinations  of  the  Missouri  Fur  Company,  but 
finally  succeeded  in  enlisting  one  hunter,  some  voya- 
geurs, and  a  Sioux  interpreter,  Pierre  Dorion.    With 
these,  nf>er  much  difficulty,  he  got  back  to  the  encamp- 
ment on  the  seventeenth  of  April.    Soon  after  this  pe- 
riod the  voyage  up  the  river  was  resumed.    The  party 
now  consisted  of  nearly  sixty  persons — five  partners, 
Hunt,  Crooks,  M'Kenzie,  Miller,  and  M'Lellan  ;  one 
clerk,  John  Reed  ;    forty  Canadian  voyageurs ;   and 
several  hunters.    They  embarked  in  four  boats,  one 
of  which,  of  a  large  size,  mounted  a  swivel  and  two 
howitzers. 
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We  do  not  intend,  of  course,  to  proceed  with  our  tra- 
vellers throughout  the  vast  scries  of  adventure  encoun- 
tered in  their  passage  through  the  wilderness.  To  the  cu- 
rious in  thcae  particulars  wc  recommend  the  book  itself. 
No  details  more  intensely  exciting  are  to  be  found  in 
any  work  of  travels  within  our  knowledge.  At  times 
full  of  life  and  enjoying  ihe  wiiole  luxury  to  be  found 
in  the  career  of  the  hunter — at  times  suffering  every 
extremity  of  fatigue,  hunger,  thirst,  anxiety,  terror,  and 
despair — Mr.  Hunt  still  persisted  in  his  journey,  and 
finally  brought  it  to  a  successful  termination.  A  bare 
outline  of  the  route  pursued  is  all  we  can  attempL 

Proceeding  up  the  river,  our  party  arrived,  on  the 
twenty-eighth  of  April,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Nebraska, 
or  Platte,  the  largest  tributary  of  the  Missouri,  and 
about  six  hundred  miles  above  its  junction  with  the 
Mississippi.  They  now  halted  for  two  days,  to  sup- 
ply themselves  with  oars  and  poles  from  the  tough 
wood  of  the  ash,  which  is  not  to  be  found  higher 
up  the  river.  Upon  the  second  of  May,  two  of  the 
hunters  insisted  upon  abandoning  the  expedition,  and 
returning  to  St.  Louis.  On  tho  tenth,  the  party 
reached  the  Omaha  village,  and  encamped  in  its  vi- 
cinity. This  village  is  about  eight  hundred  and  thirty 
miles  above  Su  Louis,  and  on  the  west  bank  of  the 
stream.  Three  men  here  deserted,  but  their  place 
was  luckily  supplied  by  three  others,  who  were  pre- 
vailed upon,  by  liberal  promises,  to  enlist.  On  the 
fifteenth,  Mr.  Hunt  left  Omaha,  and  proceeded.  Not 
long  afterwards,  a  canoe  was  descried  navigated  by  two 
white  men.  They  proved  to  be  two  adventurers  who, 
for  some  years  past,  had  been  hunting  and  trapping  near 
the  head  of  the  Missouri.  Their  names  were  Jones 
and  Carson.  They  were  noxv  on  their  way  to  St.  Louis, 
but  readily  abandoned  their  voyage,  and  turned  their 
faces  again  toward  the  Rocky  Mountains.  On  the 
twenty-third  Mr.  Hunt  received,  by  a  special  messen- 
ger, a  letter  from  Mr.  Manuel  Lisa,  the  leading  partner 
of  the  Missouri  Fur  Company,  and  the  gentleman  who 
rendered  him  so  many  disservices  at  St.  Louis.  He 
had  left  that  place,  with  a  large  party,  three  weeks 
after  Mr.  H.,  and,  having  heard  rumors  of  hostile  in- 
tentions on^the  part  of  the  Sioux,  a  much  dreaded  tribe 
of  Indians,  nUide  great  exertions  to  overtake  him,  that 
they  might  pass  through  the  dangerous  part  cf  the  river 
together.  Mr.  H.,  however,  was  justly  suspicious  of 
the  Spaniard,  and  pushed  on.  At  the  village  of  the 
Poncas,  about  a  league  south  of  the  river  Cluicourt,  he 
stopped  only  long  enough  to  procure  a  supply  of  dried 
buffalo  meaL  On  the  morning  of  the  twenty-fiflh,  it 
was  discovered  tliat  Jones  and  Carson  had  deserted. 
They  were  pursued,  but  in  vain.  The  next  day  thret 
wiiite  men  were  observed,  in  two  canoes,  descending 
the  river.  They  proved  to  be  threeJCentucky  hunters — 
Edward  Robinson,  John  Hoback,  and  Jacob  Rizncr. 
They  also  had  passed  several  years  in  the  upper  wilder- 
ness, and  were  now  on  their  way  home,  but  willingly 
turned  back  with  the  expedition.  Information  derived 
from  these  recruits  induced  Mr.  Hunt  to  alter  his  route. 
Hitherto  he  had  intended  to  follow  the  course  pursued 
by  Messieurs.  Lewis  and  Clarke — ascending  the  Mis- 
souri to  its  forks,  and  thence,  by  land,  across  the 
mountains.  He  was  informed,  however,  that,  in  so 
doing,  he  would  have  to  pass  through  the  country  of 
the  Blackfeet,  a  savage  tribe  of  Indians,  exasperated 


against  the  whites,  on  account  of  the  death  of  one  of 
their  men  by  the  hands  of  Captain  Lewis.  Robinson 
advised  a  more  soutlierly  route.  This  would  carry 
them  over  the  mountains  about  where  the  head  waters 
of  tho  Platte  and  the  Yellowstone  take  their  rise,  a 
much  more  practicable  pass  ihan  that  of  Lewis  and 
Clarke.  To  this  counsel  Mr.  Hunt  agreed,  and  resolv- 
ed to  leave  the  Missouri  at  the  village  of  the  Arickaras, 
at  which  they  would  arrive  in  a  few  days.  On  the  first 
of  June,  they  reached  "the  great  bend*'  of  the  river, 
which  here  winds  for  about  thttty  miles  round  a  circu- 
lar peninsula,  the  neck  of  which  is  not  above  two  thou- 
sand yards  across.  On  the  morning  of  June  the  third, 
the  party  were  overtaken  by  Lisa,  much  to  their  dis- 
satisfaction. The  mreiing  was,  of  course,  far  from 
cordial,  but  an  outward  appearance  of  civility  was 
maintained  for  two  days.  On  the  third,  a  quarrel  took 
place,  which  was  near  terminating  seriously.  It  was, 
however,  partially  niljusted,  and  the  rival  parties  coast- 
ed along  opposite  sides  of  the  river,  in  sight  of  each 
other.  On  the  twelfth  of  June,  they  reached  the  vil- 
lage of  tlie  Arickaras,  between  the  forty-sixth  and 
forty-seventh  parallels  of  north  latitude,  and  about 
fourteen  hundred  and  thirty  miles  above  the  mouth  of 
the  Missouri.  In  accomplishing  thus  much  of  his  jour- 
ney, Mr.  Hunt  had  not  fiiiled  to  meet  with  a  crowd  of 
difnculiies,  at  which  we  have  not  even  hinted.  He 
was  frequently  in  extreme  peril  from  large  bodies  of 
the  Sioux,  and,-  at  one  time,  it  was  a  mere  accident 
alone  which  prevented  the  massacre  of  the  whole  party. 

At  the  Arickara  village  our  adventurers  were  to 
abandon  their  boats,  and  proceed  westward  across  the 
wilderness.  Horses  were  to  be  [purchased  from  the 
Indians;  who  could  not,  however,  furnish  them  in  suffi- 
cient numbers.  In  this  dilemma,  Lisa  ofTered  to  pur- 
chase the  boats,  now  no  longer  of  use,  and  to  pay  for 
ihem  in  horses,  to  be  obtained  at  a  fort  belonging  to  the 
Missouri  Fur  Company,  and  situated  at  the  \landan 
villages,  about  a  hundred  and  fifty  miles  further  up  the 
river.  A  bargain  was  made,  and  Messieurs  Lisa  and 
Crooks  went  for  the  horses,  returning  with  them  in 
about  a  fortnight  At  the  Arickara  village,  if  we  un- 
derstand, Mr.  Hunt  engaged  the  services  of  one  Edward 
Rose.  He  enlisted  as  interpreter  when  the  expedition 
should  reach  tlie  country  of  the  L'psarokas  or  Crow 
Indians,  among  whom  he  had  formerly  resided.  On 
the  eighteenth  of  July  the  party  took  up  their  line  of 
march.  They  were  still  insulViciently  provided  with 
horses.  The  cavalcade  consisted  of  eighty-two,  most 
of  them  heavily  laden  with  Indian  goods,  beaver 
traps,  ammunition,  and  provisions.  Elach  of  the  part- 
ners was  mounted.  As  they  took  leave  of  Aricara, 
the  veterans  of  Lisa^s  company,  as  well  as  Lisa  him- 
self, predicted  the  total  destruction  of  our  adventurers 
amid  the  innumerable  perils  of  the  wilderness. 

To  avoid  the  Blackfeet  Indians,  a  ferocious  and  im- 
placable tribe  of  which  we  have  before  spoken,  the  parly 
kept  a  south-western  direction.  This  route  took  them 
across  some  of  the  tributary  streams  of  the  M  issouri,  and 
through  immense  prairies  bounded  only  by  the  horizon. 
Their  progress  was  at  first  slow,  and,  Mr.  Crooks  fall- 
ing sick,  it  was  nece«;sary  to  make  a  litter  for  him  be- 
tween two  horses.  On  the  twenty-third  of  the  month, 
they  encamped  on  the  banks  of  a  little  stream  nick- 
named Big  River,  where  they  remained  several  days, 
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Deetin^  with  a  variety  of  adventures.  Among  other 
things  they  were  enabled  to  complete  their  supply  of 
korses  firom  a  band  of  the  Cheyenne  Indians.  On  the 
lixth  of  August  the  'journey  was  resumed,  and  they 
loon  left  the  hostile  region  of  the  Sioux  behind  tliem. 
Aboot  this  period  a  plot  was  discovered  on  the  part  of 
the  interpreter,  Edward  Rose.  This  villain  had  been 
tampering  with  the  men,  and  proposed,  upon  arriving 
ioiong  his  old  acquaintances  the  Crows,  to  desert  to  the 
savaves  with  as  much  booty  as  could  be  carried  off. 
The  matter  was  adjusted,  however,  and  Mr.  Rose, 
thrcKigh  the  ingenuity  of  Mr.  Hunt,  quietly  dismissed. 
On  the  thirteenth  Mr.  H.  yaried  his  course  to  the  west- 
ward, a  route  which  soon  brought  him  to  a  fork  of  the 
Little  Missouri,  and  upon  the  skirts  of  the  Black  Moun- 
tains.  These  are  an  extensive  chain,  lying  about  a  hun- 
dred miles  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  stretching 
north-easterly  from  the  south  fork  of  the  river  Platte 
to  the  great  north  bend  of  the  Missouri,  and  dividing 
the  waters  of  the  Missouri  from  those  of  the  Mississippi 
and  Arkansas.  The  travellers  here  supposed  themselves 
to  be  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  miles  from  the  village 
of  the  Arickaras.  Their  more  serious  troubles  now 
commenced.  Hunger  and  thirst,  with  the  minor  diffi- 
culties of  grizzly  bears,  beset  them  at  every  turn,  as 
they  attempted  to  force  a  passage  through  the  rugged 
barriers  in  their  path.  -  At  length  they  emerged  upon  a 
stream  of  dear  water,  one  of  the  forks  of  Powder  river, 
and  once  more  beheld  wide  meadows  and  plenty  of  buf- 
&Iqi  They  ascended  this  stream  about  eighteen  miles, 
directing  their  march  towards  a  lofty  mountain  which 
had  been  in  sight  since  the  seventeenth.  They  reached 
the  base  of  this  mountain,  which  proved  to  be  a  spur  of 
the  Rocky  chain,  on  the  thirtieth,  having  now  come  about 
four  hundred  miles  since  leaving  Arickara. 

For  one  or  two  days  they  endeavored  in  vain  to  find 

a  defile  in  the  mountains.    On  the  third  of  September 

they  made  an  attempt  to  force  a  passage  to  the  west* 

ward,  but  soon  became  entangled  among  rocks  and  pre- 

cipiees,  which  set  all  their  efforts  at  defiance.    They 

were  now  too  in  the  region  of  the  terrible  Upsarokas, 

and  encountered  them  at  every  step.    They  met  also 

with  friendly  bands  of  Shoshonies  and  Flatheads.  After 

a  ihnqsand  troubles,  they  made  some  way  upon  their 

joomey.     On  the  ninth  they  reached  Wind  river,  a 

stream  which  gives  its  name  to  a  range  of  mountains 

eonsisting  of  three  parallel  chains,  eighty  miles  long  and 

about  twenty-five  broad.    "  One  of  its  peaks,'*  says  our 

author,  "is  probably  fifteen  thousand  feet  above  the 

level  of  the  sea.**    For  five  days  Mr.  Hunt  followed  up 

the  course  of  Wind  river,  crossing  and  recrossing  iL 

He  had  been  assured  by  the  three  hunters  who  advised 

him  to  strike  through  the  wilderness,  that  by  going  on  up 

the  river,  and  crossing  a  single  mountain  ridge,  he  would 

eorae  upon  the  head  waters  of  the  Columbia.    The 

stMcity  of  game,  however,  determined  him  to  pursue  a 

different  course.    In  the  course  of  the  day  after  coming 

to  this  resolve,  they  perceived  three  mountain  peaks, 

white  with  snow,  and  which  were  recognized  by  the 

hQBtcn  as  rising  just  above  a  fork  of  the  Columbia. 

These  peaks  were  named  the  Pilot  Knobs  by  Mr.  Hunt. 

The  travellers  continued  their  course  for  about  forty 

n&les  to  the  south-west,  and  at  length  found  a  river 

^'"mng  to  Che  west.     This  proved  to  be  a  branch  of  the 

Cokxado.    They  followed  its  current  for  fifteen  miles. 


On  the  eighteenth,  abandoning  its  main  course,  they 
took  a  north-westerly  direction  for  eight  miles,  and 
reached  one  of  its  little  tributaries  issuing  from  the  bo- 
som of  the  mountains,  and  running  through  green  mea- 
dows abounding  in  bufiala  Here  they  encamped  for 
several  days,  a  little  repose  being  necessary  for  both 
men  and  horses.  On  the  twenty -fourth  the  journey 
was  resumed.  Fifteen  miles  brought  them  to  a  stream 
about  fifty  feet  wide,  which  was  recognized  as  one  of 
the  head  waters  of  the  Columbia.  They  kept  along  it 
for  two  days,  during  which  it  gradually  swelled  into  a 
river  of  some  size.  At  length  it  was  joined  by  another 
current,  and  both  united  swept  off  in  an  unimpeded 
stream,  which  from  its  rapidity  and  turbulence  had  re- 
ceived the  appellation  of  Mad  river.  Down  this  tliey 
anticipated  an  uninterrupted  voyage,  in  canoes,  to  the 
point  of  their  ultimate  destination — but  their  hopes 
were  very  far  from  being  realized. 

The  partners  held  a  consultation.  The  three  ban- 
ters who  had  hitherto  acted  as  guides,  knew  nothing 
of  the  region  to  the  west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  It 
was  doubtful  whether  Mad  river  could  be  navigated, 
and  they  could  hardly  resolve  to  abandon  their  horses 
upon  an  uncertainty.  The  vote,  nevertheless,  was  for 
embarkation,  and  they  proceeded  to  build  the  necessary 
vessels.  In  the  meantime  Mr.  Hunt,  having  now  reached 
the  head  waters  of  the  Columbia,  reputed  to  abound  in 
beaver,  turned  his  thoughts  to  the  main  object  of  the 
expedition.  FoVir  men,  Alexander  Carson,  Louis  St. 
Michel,  Pierre  Detay^  and  Pierre  Delaunay,  were  de- 
tached from  the  expedition,  to  remain  and  trap  beaver 
by  themselves  in  the  wilderness.  Having  collected  a 
sufficient  quantity  of  peltries,  they  were  to  bring  them 
to  the  dep6t  at  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia,  or  to  some 
intermediate  post  to  be  established  by  the  company. 
These  trappers  had  just  departed,  when  two  Snake  In- 
dians wandered  into  the  camp,  and  declared  the  river  to 
be  unnavigable.  Scouts  sent  out  by  Mr.  Hunt  finally 
confirmed  this  reporL  On  the  fourth  of  October,  there- 
fore, the  encampment  was  broken  up,  and  the  party  pro- 
ceeded to  search  for  a  post  in  possession  of  the  Missouri 
Fur  company,  and  said  to  be  somewhere  in  the  neigh-* 
borhood,  upon  the  banks  of  another  branch  of  the  Co- 
lumbia. This  post  they  found  without  much  difficulty. 
It  was  deserted — ^and  our  travellers  gladly  took  posses- 
sion of  the  rude  buildings.  The  stream  here  found  was 
upwards  of  a  hundred  yards  wide.  Canoes  were  con- 
structed with  all  despatch.  In  the  meantime  another 
detachment  of  trappers  was  cast  loose  in  the  wilderness. 
These  were  Robinson,  Rezner,  Hoback,  Carr,  and  Mr. 
Joseph  Miller.  This  latter,  it  will  be  remembered,  was 
one  of  the  partners — he  threw  up  his  share  in  the  ex- 
pedition, however,  for  a  life  of  more  perilous  adventure. 
On  the  eighteenth  of  the  month  (October)  fifteen  ca- 
noes being  completed,  the  voyagers  embarked,  leaving 
their  horses  in  charge  of  the  two  Snake  Indians,  who 
were  still  in  company. 

In  the  course  of  the  day  the  party  arrived  at  the  junc- 
tion of  the  stream  upon  which  they  floated,  with  Mad 
river.  Here  Snake  river  commences — the  scene  of  a 
thousand  disasters.  After  proceeding  about  four  hun- 
dred miles,  by  means  of  frequent  portages,  and  beset 
with  innumerable  difficulties  of  every  kind,  the  adven- 
turers were  brought  to  a  halt  by  a  series  of  frightful 
cataracts,  raging,  as  for  as  the  eye  cotild  reach,  between 
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Stupendous  ramparls  of  black  rock,  rising  more  than 
two  hundred  feet  perpendicularly.  This  place  ihey 
called  "The  Caldron  Linn."  Here  Anioine  Clappine, 
one  of  the  voyageurs,  perished  amid  the  whirlpools, 
three  of  the  canoes  stuck  immoveably  among  the  rocks, 
and  one  was  swept  away  with  all  the  weapons  and  ef- 
fects of  four  of  the  boatmen. 

The  situation  of  the  party  was  now  lamentable  in- 
deed— in  the  heart  of  an  unknown  wilderness,  at  a  loss 
what  route  to  take,  ignorant  of  their  distance  from  the 
place  of  their  destination,  and  with  no  human  being 
near  them  from  whom  counsel  might  be  taken.  Their 
stock  of  provisions  was  reduced  to  five  days  allowance, 
and  famine  stared  them  in  the  face.  It  was  therefore 
more  perilous  to  keep  together  limn  to  separate.  The 
goods  and  provisions,  except  a  small  supply  for  each 
man,  were  concealed  in  caches  (holes  dug  in  the  earth), 
and  the  party  were  divided  into  several  small  detach- 
ments which  started  off  in  different  directions,  keeping 
the  mouth  of  the  Columbia  in  view  as  their  ultimate 
point  of  destination.  From  this  post  they  were  still 
distant  nearly  a  thousand  miles,  although  tliis  fact  was 
unknown  to  them  at  the  time« 

On  the  twenty-first  of  January,  after  a  series  of  al- 
most incredible  adventures,  the  division  in  which  Mr. 
Hunt  enrolled  himself  struck  the  waters  of  the  Colum- 
bia some  distance  below  the  junction  of  its  two  great 
branches,  Lewis  and  Clarke  rivers,  and  not  far  from  the 
influx  of  the  Wallah-Wallah.  Since  leaving  the  Cal- 
dron Linn,  they  had  toiled  two  hundred  and  forty  miles 
through  snowy  wastes  and  precipitous  mountains,  and 
six  months  had  now  elapsed  since  their  departure  from 
the  Arickora  village  on  the  Missouri — their  whole  route 
from  that  point,  according  to  their  computation,  having 
been  seventeen  hundred  and  fifty-one  miles.  Some 
vague  intelligence  was  now  received  in  regard  to  the 
other  divisions  of  the  party,  and  also  of  the  settlers  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Columbia.  On  the  thirty-first,  Mr. 
Hunt  reached  the  falls  of  the  river,  and  encamped  at  the 
village  of  Wish- Ram.  Here  were  heard  tidings  of  the 
massacre  on  board  the  Tonquin.  On  the  fifth  of  Feb- 
ruary, having  procured  canoes  with  much  dilHculty,  the 
adventurers  departed  from  Wish'Ram,  and  on  tlie  fif- 
teenth, sweeping  round  an  intervening  cape,  they  came  in 
sight  of  the  long-desired  Jlstoria,  Among  the  first  to 
greet  them  on  their  landing,  were  some  of  their  old  com- 
rades who  had  parted  from  them  at  the  Caldron  Linn, 
and  who  had  reached  the  settlement  nearly  a  month  be- 
fore. Mr.  Crooks  and  John  Day,  being  unable  to  get 
on,  had  been  left  with  some  Indians  in  the  wilderness — 
they  afterwards  came  in.  Carriere,  a  voyageur,  who 
was  also  abandoned  through  the  sternest  necessity,  was 
never  heard  of  more.  Jean  Babtiste  Prevost,  likewise  a 
voyageur,  rendered  frantic  by  famine,  had  been  drowned 
in  the  Snake  river.  All  parties  had  suffered  the  ex- 
tremes of  weariness^  privation  and  periL  They  had 
travelled  from  St.  Louis,  thirty-five  hundred  miles.  Let 
us  now  return  to  Mr.  Astor. 

As  yet  he  had  received  no  intelligence  from  the  Co- 
lumbia, and  had  to  proceed  upon  the  supposition  that  all 
had  gone  as  he  desired.  He  accordingly  fitted  out  a  fine 
ship,  the  Beaver,  of  four  hundred  and  ninety  tons.  Ilcr 
cargo  was  assorted  with  a  view  to  tlie  supply  of  Asto- 
ria, the  trade  along  the  coast,  and  the  wants  of  the  Rus- 
sian fur  company.    There  embarked  in  her,  for  the  set- 


tlement, a  partner,  five  clerks,  fifteen  American  laborers, 
and  six  Canadian  voyageurs.  Mr.  John  Clarke,  the 
partner,  was  a  native  of  the  United  States,  although  he 
had  passed  much  of  his  life  in  the  Tiortli-weftt,  having 
Ijecn  employed  in  the  fur  trade  since  the  age  of  sixteeo. 
The  clerks  were,  chiefly,  young  American  gentlemen  of 
good  connexions.  Mr.  Astor  had  selected  this  reioibrce- 
ment  with  the  design  of  securing  an  ascendancy  of 
American  influence  at  Astoria,  and  rendering  the  ano- 
ciation  decidedly  national.  This,  from  the  peculiar  cir- 
cumsu\r.ces  of  the  case,  he  had  been  unable  to  do  io  the 
commencement  of  his  undertaking. 

Captain  Sowle,  the  commander  of  the  BeaTer,  was 
directed  to  touch  at  the  Sandwich  islands,  to  enquire 
about  the  fortunes  of  the  Tonquin,  and  ascertain,  if 
possible,  whether  the  settlement  had  been  eflfected  at 
Astoria.  If  so,  he  was  to  enlist  as  many  of  the  natives 
as  possible  and  proceed.  He  was  to  u&e  great  cautioo 
in  his  approach  to  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia.  If  every 
thing  was  found  right,  however,  he  was  to  land  such 
part  of  his  cargo  as  was  intended  for  the  post,  and  to 
sail  for  New  Archangel  with  the  Russian  supplies. 
Having  received  furs  in  payment,  he  would  return  to 
Astoria,  take  in  the  peltries  there  collected,  and  make 
the  best  of  his  way  to  Canton.  These  were  the  strict 
letter  of  his  instructions — a  deviation  from  which  was 
subsequently  the  cause  of  great  embarrassment  and 
loss,  and  contributed  largely  to  the  failure  of  the  whole 
enterprizc.  The  Beaver  sailed  on  the  tenth  of  October, 
I  SI  1,  and,  after  taking  in  twelve  natives  at  the  Sand- 
wich islands,  reached  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia,  in 
safety,  on  the  ninth  of  May,  1812.  Her  arrival  gave 
life  and  vigor  to  the  establishment,  and  afforded  means 
of  extending  the  operations  of  tlie  company,  and  found- 
ing a  number  of  interior  trading  posts. 

It  now  became  necessary  to  send  despatches  over  land 
to  Mr.  Astor  at  New  York,  an  attempt  at  so  doing  hav- 
ing been  frustrated  some  time  before  by  the  hostility  of 
the  Indians  at  Wish-Ram.  The  task  was  confided  to 
Mr.  Robert  Stuart,  who,  though  he  had  never  been 
across  the  mountains,  had  given  evidence  of  his  compe- 
tency for  such  undertakings.  He  was  accompanied  by 
Ben.  Jones  and  John  Day,  Kentuckians ;  Andri  Vallar 
and  Francis  Lc  Clerc,  Canadians;  and  two  of  the  part- 
ners. Messieurs  M'Lellan  and  Crooks,  who  were  desir- 
ous of  returning  to  the  Atlantic  states.  This  little  party 
set  out  on  the  twenty-ninth  of  June,  and  Mr.  Irving 
accompanies  them,  in  detail,  throughout  the  whole  of 
tlieir  long  and  dangerous  wayfaring.  As  might  be  ex- 
pected, they  encountered  misfortunes  still  more  terrible 
than  those  before  experienced  by  Mr.  Hunt  and  his  as- 
sociates. The  chief  features  of  the  journey,  were  the 
illness  of  Mr.  Crooks,  and  the  loss  of  all  the  horses  of 
tlie  party  through  tlie  villainy  of  the  Upsarokas.  This 
latter  circumstance  was  the  cause  of  excessive  trouble 
and  great  delay.  On  the  thirtieth  of  April,  however, 
the  parly  arrived  in  fine  health  and  spiiits  at  St.  Louis, 
having  been  ten  months  in  performing  their  perilous  ex- 
pedition. The  route  taken  by  Mr.  Stuart  coincided 
nearly  with  that  of  Mr.  Hunt,  us  far  as  the  Wind  river 
mountains.  From  this  point  the  former  struck  some- 
what to  the  south-east,  following  the  Nebraska  to  its 
junction  with  the  Mit^eouri. 

War  having  at  length  broken  out  between  the  United 
States  and  England,  ^Jr.  Astor  perceived  that  the  har- 
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borof  New  York  would  be  blockaded,  and  the  depai^ 
tore  of  the  annual  supply  ship  in  the  autumn  prercnted. 
In  this  emergency  he  wrote  to  Captain  Sowle,  the  com- 
maoder  of  the  Beaver,  addressing  him  at  Canton.    The 
feuer  directed  him  to  proceed  to  the  factory  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Cofumbia,  with  such  articles  as  the  establishment 
might  need,  and  to  remain  there  subject  to  the  orders  of 
Mr.  Hunt.    In  the ^  meantime  nothing  had  yet  been 
beard  from  the  settlement.    Still,  not  discouraged,  Mr. 
A.  determined  to  send  out  another  ship,  although  the 
risk  of  loss  was  so  f^reatly  enhanced  that  no  insurance 
coald  be  eflected.     The  Lark  was  chosen — remarkable 
for  her  fast  saih'ng.     She  put  to  sea  on  the  sixth  of 
March,  1813,  under  the  command  of  Mr.  Northrop,  her 
mate — the  officer  first  appointed  to  command  her  hav* 
io^  shrank  from  his  engagement.    Within  a  fortnight 
after  her  departure,  Mr.  A.  received  intelligence  that  the 
North-west  company  had  presented  a  memorial  to  Great 
Bntzun,  stating  the  vast  scope  of  the  contemplated  opc- 
lations  at  Astoria,  expressing  a  fear  that,  unless  crushed, 
the  settlement  there  would  efiect  the  downfall  of  their 
own  far  trade,  and  advising  that  a  force  be  sent  against 
the  colony.     In  consequence,  the  frigate  Phoebe  was  or- 
dered to  conToy  the  armed  ship  Isaac  Todd,  belonging 
to  the  North-west  company,  and  provided  with  men  and 
manitions  for  the  formation  of  a  new  cstablishmenL 
They  were  directed  **  to  proceed  together  to  the  mouth 
of  the  Columbia,  capture  or  destroy  whatever  American 
hstcess  they  would  find  there,  and  plant  the  British  flag 
on  its  rains."     Upon  this  matter's  being  represented  to 
oar  government,  the  frigate  Adams,  Captain  Crane,  was 
detailed  for  the  protection  of  Astoria ;  and  Mr.  A.  pro- 
ceeded to  fit  out  a  fthip  called  the  Enterprize,  to  sail  in 
company  with  the  frigate,  and  freighted  with  additional 
sopplies.    Just,  however,  as  the  two  vessels  were  ready, 
t  reioforcement  of  seamen  was  wanted  for  Lake  Onta- 
rio, and  the  crew  of  the  Adams  were,  necessarily,  trans- 
ferred to  that  service.    Mr.  A.  was  about  to  send  off  his 
ship  alone,  when  a  British  force  made  its  appearance  off 
the  Hook,  and  New  York  was  effectually  blockaded. 
The  Enterprize  therefore  was  unloaded  and  dismantled. 
We  DOW  return  to  the  Beaver. 

This  vessel,  after  leaving  at  Astoria  that  portion  of 
her  cargo  destined  for  that  post,  sailed  for  New  Archan- 
gel on  the  fourth  of  August,  IS  12.  She  arrived  there 
on  the  nineteenth,  meeting  with  no  incidents  of  moment. 
A  long  time  was  now  expended  in  negotiations  with  the 
drockeo  Goremor  of  the  Russian  fur  colony — one  Count 
BaranoflT— and  when  they  were  finally  completed,  the 
month  of  October  had  arrived.  Moreover,  in  payment 
tor  his  rapplies,  Nr.  Hunt  was  to  receive  seal-skins,  and 
fione  were  on  the  spot.  It  was  necessary,  therefore,  to 
pmreed  to  a  seal -catching  establishment  belonging  to 
the  Rossian  company  at  the  island  of  St.  Paul,  in  the 
Ma  of  Kamschatka^  He  set  sail  for  this  place  on  the 
f'T^nh  of  October,  after  having  wasted  forty-five  days 
•t  New  Archangel.  He  arrived  on  the  thirty-first  of 
tbe  month — by  which  time,  according  to  his  arrange- 
ment, he  siunihl  ba-ve  been  back  at  Astoria.  Now  oc- 
cuiieU  great  delay  in  getting  the  peltries  on  board; 
every  pack  being  overhauled  to  prevent  imposition. 
To  make  matters  worse,  the  Beaver  one  night  was 
driven  off  shore  in  a  gale,  and  conld  not  get  back 
until  the  thirteenth  of  NoTember.  Having  at  length 
kikca  ia  che  cargo  and  pat  to  sea,  Mr.  Hunt  was  in 


some  perplexity  as  to  his  course.  The  ship  had  been 
much  injured  in  the  late  gale,  and  he  thought  it  impru- 
dent to  attempt  making  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia  in 
this  boisterous  time  of  the  year.  Moreover,  the  season 
was  already  much  advanced  ;  and  should  he  proceed  to 
Astoria  as  originally  intended,  he  might  arrive  at  Can- 
ton so  late  as  to  find  a  bad  market.  Unfortunately, 
therefore,  he  determined  to  go  at  once  to  the  Sandwich 
islands,  there  await  the  arrival  of  the  annual  ship  from 
New  York,  take  passage  in  her  to  the  settlement,  and 
let  the  Beaver  proceed  on  her  voyage  to  China.  It  is 
but  justice  to  add  that  he  was  mainly  induced  to  this 
course  by  the  timid  representations  of  Captain  Sowle. 
They  reached  Woahoo  in  safety,  where  the  ship  under- 
went the  necessary  repairs,  and  again  put  to  sea  on  the 
first  of  January,  1813,  leaving  Mr.  Hunt  on  the  island. 
At  Canton,  Captain  Sowle  found  the  letter  of  Mr. 
Astor,  giving  him  information  of  the  war,  and  directing 
him  to  convey  the  intelligerce  to  Astoria.  He  wrote  a 
reply,  in  which  he  declined  complying  with  these  orders, 
saying  that  he  would  wait  for  peace,  and  then  return 
home.  In  the  meantime  Mr.  Hunt  waited  in  vain  for 
the  annual  vessel.  At  length,  about  the  twentieth  of 
June,  the  ship  Albatross,  Captain  Smith,  arrived  from 
China,  bringing  the  first  news  of  the  war  to  the  Sand- 
wich islands.  This  ship  Mr.  H.  chartered  for  two  thou- 
sand dollars,  to  land  him,  with  some  supplies,  at  Asto- 
ria. He  reached  this  post  on  the  twentieth  of  August, 
where  he  found  the  afiliirs  of  the  company  in  a  perish- 
ing condition,  and  the  partners  bent  upon  abandoning 
the  settlement.  To  this  resolution  Mr.  Hunt  was  finally 
brought  to  consent.  There  was  a  large  stock  of  furs, 
however,  at  the  factory,  which  it  was  necessary  to  get 
to  a  market,  and  a  ship  was  required  for  this  service. 
The  Albatross  was  bound  to  the  Marquesas,  and  thence 
to  the  Sandwich  islands ;  and  it  was  resolved  that  Mr. 
H.  should  sail  in  her  in  quest  of  a  vessel,  returning,  if 
possible,  by  the  first  of  January,  and  bringing  with  him 
a  supply  of  provisions.  He  departed  on  the  twenty- 
sixth  of  August,  and  reached  the  Marquesas  without 
accident.  Commodore  Porter  soon  afterwards  arrived, 
bringing  intelligence  that  the  British  frigate  Phosbe,  with 
a  store-ship  mounted  with  battering  pieces,  together 
with  the  sloops  of  war  Cherub  and  Racoon,  had  all 
sailed,  from  Rio  Janiero,  on  the  sixth  of  July,  bound 
for  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia.  Mr.  H.  after  in  vain 
attempting  to  purchase  a  whale  ship  from  Commodore 
Porter,  started,  on  the  twenty-lhiixl  of  November,  for 
the  Sandwich  islands,  arriving  on  December  the  twen- 
tieth. Here  he  found  Captain  Northrop,  of  the  Lark, 
which  had  suffered  shipwreck  on  the  coast  about  the 
middle  of  March.  The  brig  Pedlar  was  now  purdiased 
for  ten  thousand  dollars,  and,  Captain  N.  being  put  in 
command  of  her,  Mr.  U.  sailed  for  Astoria  on  the  twenty- 
second  of  January,  1814,  with  the  view  of  removing 
the  property  there,  as  speedily  as  possible,  to  the  Rus- 
sian settlements  in  the  vicinity — these  were  Mr.  As- 
ter's orders  sent  out  by  the  Lark.  On  the  twenty-eighth 
of  February  the  brig  anchored  in  the  Columbia,  when 
it  was  found  that,  on  the  tw^elflh  of  December,  the  Bri- 
tish had  taken  possession  of  the  post.  In  some  nego- 
tiations carried  on,  just  before  the  surrender,  on  the  part 
of  the  North-west  company  and  M'Dougal,  that  worthy 
personage  gave  full  evidence  that  Captain  Thorn  was 
not  far  wrong  in  suspecting  him  to  be  no  better  than  hi 
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should  be.  He  had  been  for  some  time  secretly  a  part- 
ner  of  the  rival  association,  and  shortly  before  the  arri> 
yal  of  the  British,  took  advantage  of  his  situation  as 
head  of  the  post,  to  barter  away  the  property  of  the 
company  at  less  than  one  third  of  its  value. 

Thus  failed  this  great  enterprise  of  Mr.  Astor.  At 
the  peace,  Astoria  iuelf,  by  the  treaty  of  Ghent,  re- 
verted with  the  adjacent  country  to  the  United  States, 
on  the  principle  of  status  ante  bellwn.  In  the  winter  of 
1815,  Congress  passed  a  law  prohibiting  all  traffic  of 
British  traders  within  our  territories,  and  Mr.  A.  felt 
anxious  to  seize  this  opportunity  for  tlie  renewal  of  his 
undertaking.  For  good  reasons,  however,  he  could  do 
nothing,  without  the  direct  protection  of  the  govern- 
menL  This  evinced  much  supineness  in  the  matter; 
the  favorable  moment  was  sufTfcrcd  to  pass  unimproved ; 
and,  in  despite  of  the  prohibition  of  Congress,  the  Bri- 
tish finally  usurped  the  lucrative  traffic  in  peltries 
throughout  the  whole  of  our  vast  territories  in  the  North- 
west. A  very  little  aid  from  the  sources  whence  he  had 
naturally  a  right  to  expect  it,  would  have  enabled  Mr. 
Astor  to  direct  this  profitable  commerce  into  national 
channels,  and  to  render  New  York,  what  London  has 
now  long  been,  the  great  Emporium  for  furs. 

We  have  already  spoken  of  the  masterly  manner  in 
which  Mr.  Irving  has  executed  his  task.  It  occurs  to 
us  that  we  have  observed  one  or  two  slight  discrepan- 
cies in  the  narrative.  There  appears  to  be  some  confu- 
sion between  the  names  of  M'Lellan,  M'Lennon  and 
M'Lennan — or  do  these  three  appellations  refer  to  the 
same  individual?  In  going  up  the  Missouri,  Mr.  Hunt 
arrives  at  the  Great  Bend  on  the  first  of  June, — the 
third  day  after  which  (the -day  ou  which  the  party  is 
overtaken  by  Lisa)  is-said  to  be  the  third  of  July,  Jones 
and  Carson  join  the  expedition  just  above  the  Omalui 
Tillage.  At  page  187,  vol.  1,  we  are  told  that  the  two 
men  "  who  had  joined  the  company  at  the  Maha  village'' 
(meaning  Omaha,  we  presume),  deserted  and  were -pur- 
sued, but  never  overtaken — ^at  page  199,  however,  Car- 
son is  recognized  by  an  Indian  who  is  holding  a  parley 
with  the  parly.  The  Lark  too,  only  sailed  from  New 
York  on  the  sixth  of  March,  1813,  and  on  the  tenth,  we 
find  her,  much  buffettcd,  somewhere  in  the  near vidnity  of 
the  Sandwich  islands.  These  errors  are  of  little  im- 
portance in  themselves,  but  may  as  well  be  rectified  in 
a  future  edition. 


SOUTH-SEA  EXPEDITION. 

Address  on  the  subject  of  a  Surveyini^  and  Exphring 
ExpediUon  to  the  Pacific  Ocean  and  South  Seas.  Delivered 
in  the  Hall  of  Reprenntatives  on  the  Evening  of  Jipril  3, 
1836.  By  /.  A*.  Reynolds.  With  Correspondence  and 
Documents.  J^exo  York:  Published  by  Harper  and  Bro- 
thers. 

In  the  Messenger  for  last  August  we  spoke  briefly  on 
this  head.  What  we  then  said  was  embraced  in  the 
form  of  a  Critic4»l  Notice  on  the  "Report  (March  21, 
1836,)  of  tlie  Committee  on  Naval  Affairs  to  whom  was 
referred  Memorials  from  sundry  citizens  of  Connecticut 
interested  in  the  Whale  Fishery,  praying  that  an  explo- 
ring expedition  be  fitted  out  to  the  Pacific  Ocean  and 


ten  years  in  agitation,  has  been  authorized  by  Congress ; 
sanctioned,  and  liberally  provided  for,  by  the  Executive; 
and  will  almost  immediately  set  saiL  The  public  mind 
is  at  length  thoroughly  <elive  on  the  subject,  and,  in 
touching  upon  it  now,  we  merely  propose  to  give,  if 
possible,  such  an  outline  of  the  history,  object,  and  na- 
ture of  the  projet,  as  may  induce  the  reader  to  examine, 
for  himself,  the  volume  whose  title  forms  the  heading  of 
this  article.  Therein  Mr.  Reynolds  has  embodied  a 
precise  and  full  account  of  the  whole  matter,  with  every 
necessary  document  and  detail. 

In  beginning  we  must  necessarily  begin  with  Mr. 
Reynolds.  He  is  the  originator,  the  persevering  and 
indomitable  advocate,  the  life,  the  soul  of  the  design. 
Whatever,  of  glory  Qt  least,  accrue  therefore  from  the 
expedition,  this  gentleman,  whatever  post  he  may  oc- 
cupy in  it,  or  whetlier  none,  will  be  fairly  entitled  to  the 
lion's  share,  and  will  as  certainly  receive  it.  He  is  a 
native  of  Ohio,  where  his  family  are  highly  respectable, 
and  where  he  was  educated  and  studied  the  law.  He 
is  known,  by  all  who  know  him  at  all,  as  a  man  of  the 
loftiest  principles  and  of  unblemished  character.  **  His 
writings,'*  to  use  the  language  of  Mr.  Hamer  on  the 
floor  of  tlie  House  of  Representatives,  "have  attracted 
the  attention  of  men  of  letters;  and  literary  societies 
and  institutions  have  conferred  upon  him  some  of  the 
highest  honors  they  had  to  bestow.**  For  ourselves, 
we  have  frequently  borne  testimony  to  his  various  me- 
rits as  a  gentleman,  a  writer  and  a  scholar. 

It  is  now  many  years  since  Mr.  R*s  attention  was 
first  attracted  to  the  great  national  advantages  derivable 
from  an  explormg  expedition  to  the  South  Sea  and  the 
Pacific ;  time  has  only  rendered  the  expediency  of  the 
undertaking  more  obvious.     To-day ,  the  argument  for 
the  design  is  briefly  as  follows.    No  part  of  the  whole 
commerce  of  our  country  is  of  more  importance  than 
that  carried  on  in  the  regions  in  question.    At  the  low- 
est estimate  a  capital  of  twejve  millions  of  dollars  is 
actively  employed  by  one  branch  of  the  whale  fishery 
alone;  and  there  is  involved  in  the  whole  business,  di- 
rectly and  collaterally,  not  less  probably  than  seventy 
millions  of  property.    About  one  tenth  of  the  entire 
navigation  of  the  United  States  is  engaged  in  this  ser- 
vice—from 9  to  12,000  seamen,  and  from  170  to  800,000 
tons  of  shipping.    The  results  of  the  fishery  are  in  the 
highest  degree  profitable — it  being  not  a  mere  inter- 
change of  commodities,  but,  in  a  great  measure,  the  cre- 
ation of  wealth,  by  labor,  from  the  ocean.    It  produces 
to  the  United  States  an  annual  income  of  from  five  to 
six  millions  of  dollars.    It  is  a  most  valuable  nursery 
for  our  seamen,  rearing  up  a  race  of  hardy  and  adven- 
turous men,  eminently  fit  for  the  purposes  of  the  navy. 
This  fishery  then  is  of  importance — its  range  may  be 
extended — at  all  events  its  interests  should  be  protected. 
The  scene  of  its  operations,  however,  is  less  known  and 
more  full  of  peril  than  any  other  portion  of  the  globe 
visited  by  our  ships.    It  abounds  in  islands,  reefs  and 
shoals  unmarked  upon  any  chart — prudence  requires 
that  the  location  of  tiiese  should  be  exactly  defined. 
The  savages  in  these  regions  have  frequently  evinced  a 
murderous  hostility — tliey  should  be  conciliated  or  inti- 
midated.   The  whale,  and  more  especially  all  furred 
animals,  are  becoming  scarce  before  the  perpetual  war- 
fare of  man — new  generations  will  be  found  in  the 


South  Seas."    It  is  now  well  known  to  the  community 

that  this  expedition,  the  design  of  whidi  has  been  fori  south,  and  the  nation  first  to  discover  them  will  zeap 
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Betrl/  all  the  rich  benefits  of  the  discovery.  Our  trade 
in  irory,  in  sandal-wood,  in  biche  le-mer,  in  feathers,  in 
quiOs,  in  seal-oil,  in  porpoise-oil,  and  in  sea-elephant  oil, 
Day  here  be  profitably  extended.  Various  other  sour- 
ces of  commerce  will  be  met  with,  and  may  be  almost 
eicloaiTely  appropriated.  The  crews,  or  at  least  some 
portion  of  the  crews,  of  many  of  our  vessels  known  to  be 
wrecked  in  this  vicinity,  may  be  rescued  from  a  life  of 
slavery-  and  despair.  Moreover,  we  are  degraded  by 
the  continual  use  of  foreign  charts.  In  matters  of  mere 
nautical  or  geographical  science,  our  government  has 
been  hitherto  supine,  and  it  is  due  to  the  national  cha- 
raeter  that  in  these  respects  something  should  be  done. 
We  have  now  a  chance  of  redeeming  ourselves  in  the 
Sontbeni  Sea.  Here  is  a  wide  field  open  and  nearly 
antoQched — "  a  theatre  peculiarly  our  own  from  posi- 
tion and  the  course  of  human  events.'*  Individual  en- 
terprize,  even  acting  especially  for  the  purpose,  cannot 
be  expected  to  accomplish  all  that  should  be  done- 
dread  of  forfeiting  insurance  will  prevent  our  whale- 
ships  from  eflTecting  any  thing  of  importance  inciden- 
tally— and  our  national  vessels  on  general  service  have 
daewfaere  frr  more  than  they  can  efficiently  attend  to. 
in  the  meantime  our  condition  is  prosperous  beyond  ex- 
ample, our  treasury  is  overflowing,  a  special  national 
cxpeditioo  could  accomplish  every  thing  desired,  the 
expense  of  it  will  be  comparatively  little,  the  whole 
scientific  world  approve  it,  the  people  demand  it,  and 
thus  there  is  a  multiplicity  of  good  reasons  why  it 
diould  immediately  be  set  on  fooL 

Ten  years  ago  these  reasons  were  still  in  force,  and 
llr.  Reynolds  lost  no  opportunity  of  pressing  them 
Qpoo  public  attention.    By  a  series  of  indefatigable  ex- 
citioos  he  at  length  succeeded  in  fully  interesting  the 
country  in  his  scheme.    Commodore  Downes  and  Cap- 
tain Joncsy  with  nearly  all  the  officers  of  our  navy,  gave 
it  their  miqualified  approbation.    Popular  assemblages 
is  ait  quarters  spoke  in  its  favor.    Many  of  our  com- 
mercial towns  and  cities  petitioned  for  it.    It  was  urged 
in  Reports  from  the  Navy  and  Messages  from  the  Exe- 
cotive  Department.    The  East  India  Marine  Society  of 
Maasscbosetts,  all  of  whose  members  by  the  constitu- 
tioQ  must  have  personally  doubled  either  Cape  Horn,  or 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  were  induced  to  get  up  a  me- 
morial in  iu  behalf;  and  the  legislatures  of  eight  differ- 
ent sutes— of  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Rhode  Island, 
Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  Ohio,  North  Carolina,  and, 
we  are  happy  to  add,  of  Virginia,  recommended  the 
eaterprize  in  the  most  earnest  manner  to  the  fiivorable 
eonsideratioQ  of  Congress. 

As  early  as  January  1828,  Mr.  Reynolds  submitted 
to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  a  let- 
ter upon  the  subject  accompanied  with  memorials  and 
petitions.  Among  these  memorials  was  one  from  Al- 
bany, dated  October  19th,  1827,  and  signed  by  his  Ex- 
cellcaey  Nathaniel  Pitcher,  lieutenant  governor  of  the 
Slate  of  New  York ;  the  honorable  Erastus  Root, 
wptaker  of  the  house  of  delegates ;  and  by  nearly  all  the 
members  of  the  legislature.  Another,  dated  Charles- 
Uhi,  South  Carolina,  May  31st,  1827,  was  signed  by 
the  mayor  of  the  city;  the  president  of  the  chamber  of 
eommerce ;  and  by  a  very  long  list  of  respectable  citi- 
leos.  A  third  was  dated  Raleigh,  Norlli  Carolina, 
December  84th,  1827,  and  contained  the  signatures  of 


rable  B.  Yancey,  speaker  of  the  senate ;  the  honorable 
James  Little,  speaker  of  the  house  of  commons ;  and 
a  large  proportion  of  each  branch  of  the  legislature. 
A  fourth  was  dated  Richmond,  Virginia,  January  1st, 
1828,  and  was  sustained  by  a  great  number  of  the  most 
influential  inhabitants  of  Virginia ;  by  the  honorable 
Linn  Banks,  speaker  of  the  house  of  delegates ;  and  by 
a  majority  of  the  delegates  themselves.  For  reference, 
Mr.  Reynolds  handed  in  at  the  same  period  a  preamble 
and  resolution  of  the  Maryland  Assembly,  approving 
in  the  strongest  terms  the  contemplated  expedition. 
The  matter  was  thus  for  the  first  time,  we  believe, 
brought  into  a  shape  for  the  official  cognizance  of  the 
government. 

'The  letter  was  referred  to  the  committee  on  Naval  Af- 
fairs. That  body  made  application  to  Mr.  R.  for  a  state- 
ment, in  writing,  of  his  views.  It  was  desired  that  this 
statement  should  contain  his  reasons  for  general  results, 
a  reference  to  authorities  for  specific  facts,  as  well  as  a 
tabular  statement  of  the  results  and  facts,  so  far  as  they 
might  be  susceptible  of  being  stated  in  such  form.  To 
this  application  Mr.  R.  sent  a  brief  yet  comprehensive 
reply,  embracing  a  view  of  the  nature  and  extent  of  our 
whale-fisheries,  and  the  several  trades  in  the  sea  otter 
skin,  the  fur  seal  skin,  the  ivory  sea  elephant  tooth, 
land  animal  fur,  sandal  wood,  and  feathers,  together 
with  observations  on  the  general  benefits  resulting  from 
these  branches  of  commerce,  independent  of  the  wealth 
they  bring  into  the  country. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Navy  was  also  called  upon  for 
his  opinion.  In  his  reply  he  strongly  commended  the 
design,  using  the  main  arguments  we  have  already 
adduced.  He  stated,  moreover,  that  Mr.  Reynolds' 
estimate  of  the  value  of  our  commerce  in  the  regions  in 
question,  had  been  much  augmented,  in  the  view  of  the 
department,  through  the  reports,  made  under  Us  orders, 
of  our  naval  officers,  who  had  commanded  vessels  of 
war  in  the  Pacific. 

Nothing  was  done,  however,  until  the  next  session 
of  Congress.  A  bill  was  then  proposed  but  did  not 
>  become  a  law.  In  consequence  of  its  failure,  the  House 
of  Representatives  passed  a  resolution  requesting  the 
President  of  the  United  States  *'  to  send  one  of  our  small 
vessels  to  the  Pacific  Ocean  and  South  Seas,  to  examine 
the  coasts,  islands,  harbors,  shoals,  and  reefs  in  those 
seas,  and  to  ascertain  their  true  situation  and  descrip- 
tion," and  authorizing  the  use  of  such  facilities  as  could 
be  affi)rded  by  the  Navy  Department  without  further 
appropriation  during  the  year.  There  was,  however, 
no  suitable  national  vessel  in  condition,  at  the  time,  to 
be  despatched  upon  the  service.  The  Peacock,  there- 
fore, was  placed  at  the  New  York  navy  yard,  to  be 
repaired  and  fitted  out,  and  an  additional  vessel  of  two 
hundred  tons  engaged,  upon  the  agreement  that  Con- 
gress should  be  recommended  to  authorize  the  pur- 
chase— the  vessel  to  be  returned  if  the  recommendation 
were  not  approved.  These  arrangements  the  Secretary 
of  the  Navy  communicated  to  Congress  in  November, 
1823.  A  bill  now  passed  one  house,  but  was  finally 
lost. 

Mr.  Reynolds  did  not  cease  from  his  exertions.  The 
subject  of  the  expedition  was  not  efitctually  resumed, 
however,  until  January  1835.  Mr.  Dickerson  then 
transmitted  to  Congress,  a  Report  by  Mr.  R.,  dated 


htt ExocUeocy  Jamea  Iredell,  the  governor;  the  bono-  September  24th,  1828.    This  report  had  been  drawn 
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up  at  the  request  of  Mr.  Southard,  in  June,  when  that 
gentleman  was  called  upon  by  theCommiltee  on  Naval 
Atfairs.  It  occupies  about  forty  pages  of  the  volume 
now  before  us,  and  speaks  plainly  of  the  assiduity  and 
energy  of  the  reporter.  He  repaired,  immediately, 
upon  Mr.  Southard's  expressing  a  wish  to  that  effect, 
to  New-London,  Stonington,  New-Bedford,  Edgar- 
town,  Nantucket,  and  other  places  where  information 
might  be  found  of  the  Pacific  Ocean  and  South  Seas. 
His  desire  was  to  avail  himself  of  personal  data,afibrd- 
ed  by  the  owners  and  masters  of  the  whaling  vessels 
Bailing  from  those  ports.  His  main  objects  of  inquiry 
were  the  navigation,  geography  and  topography  pre- 
sented by  the  whole  range  of  the  seas  from  the  Pacific 
to  the  Indian  and  Chinese  oceans,  with  the  extent  and 
nature  of  our  commerce  and  fisheries  in  those  quarters. 
He  found  that  "  all  he  had  before  heard  was  confirmed 
by  a  long  train  of  witnesses,  and  that  every  calculation 
he  had  previously  made  fell  very  far  short  of  the  trutli." 
In  February  1S35,  the  Committee  on  Commerce  strongly 
recommended  Mr.  Reynolds'  design,  and  in  March  1S36 
the  Committee  on  Naval  Affairs  made  a  similar  report 
On  May  the  10th,  a  bill  authorizing  the  ezpediiion,-but 
leaving  nearly  every  thing  to  the  discretion  of  the  Chief 
Magistrate,  finally  passed  both  houses  of  Congress. 
The  friends  of  the  bill  could  have  desired  notliing  bet- 
ter. The  President  gave  orders  forthwith  to  have  the 
exploring  vessels  fitted  out  with  the  least  possible  de- 
lay. The  frigate  Macedonian,  now  nearly  ready,  will 
be  the  main  vessel  in  the  enterprize.  Captain  Thomas 
Ap  C.  Jones  will  command  her.  She  has  been  dioscn 
instead  of  a  sloop  of  war,  on  account  of  the  increased 
accommodations  she  will  afford  the  scientific  corps,  which 
is  to  be  complete  in  its  organization,  including  the  ablest 
men  to  be  procured.  She  will  give  too,  extended  pro- 
tection to  our  commerce  in  the  seas  to  be  visited,  and 
her  imposing  appearance  w^ill  avail  more  to  overawe 
the  savages,  and  impress  upon  them  a  just  idea  of  our 
power,  than  even  a  much  larger  real  force  distributed 
among  vessels  of  less  magnitude.  She  will  be  accom- 
panied by  two  brigs  of  two  hundred  tons  each,  two 
tenders,  and  a  store-ship. 

In  regard  to  the  time  of  sailing  there.can  be  but  little 
choice — the  vessels  will  put  to  sea  as  soon  as  every  thing 
is  ready.  The  scientific  corps,  we  believe,  is  not  yet 
entirely  filled  up ;  nor  can  it  be  well  organized  until  the 
preparations  in  the  frigate  are  completed.  Many  gen- 
tlemen of  high  celebrity,  however,  have  already  offered 
their  services.  In  the  meantime.  Lieutenant  Wilkes  of 
the  Navy  has  been  despatched  to  England  and  France, 
for  the  purpose  of  purchasing  such  instruments  for  the 
use  of  the  expedition,  as  cannot  readily  be  procured  in 
this  country.  In  all  quarters  he  has  met  with  tlie  most 
gratifying  reception,  and  with  ardent  wishes  for  the 
success  of  the  contemplated  enterprize. 

Mr.  Reynolds  has  received  the  highest  civil  post  in 
the  expedition — that  of  corresponding  secretary.  It  is 
presumed  that  he  will  draw  up  the  narrative  of  the 
voyage,  (to  be  published  under  the  patronage  of  go- 
vernment) embodying,  possibly,  and  arranging  in  the 
same  book,  the  several  reports  or  journals  of  the  scien- 
tific corps.  How  admirably  well  he  is  qualified  for  this 
task,  no  person  can  know  better  than  ourselves.  His 
enei^y,  his  love  of  polite  literature,  his  many  and 
various  attainments,  and  above  all,  his  ardent  and  ho- 


norable  enthusiasm,  point  him  out  as  the  man  of  all 
men  for  the  execution  of  the  task.  Wc  look  forward 
to  this  Jinale — to  the  published  record  of  the  expedi- 
tion— with  an  intensity  of  eager  expectation,  which  we 
cannot  think  we  have  ever  experienced  before. 

And  it  has  been  said  that  envy  and  ill-will  have  been 
already  doing  their  work — that  the  motives  and  charac- 
ter of  Mr.  Reynolds  have  been  assailed.  This  is  a 
matter  which  we  fully  believe.  It  is  perfectly  in  unison 
with  the  history  of  all  similar  enterprizes,  and  <^  the 
vigorous  minds  which  have  conceived,  advocated,  and 
matured  them.  It  is  hardly  necessary,  however,  to  say 
a  word  upon  this  topic.  We  will  not  insult  Mr.  Rey- 
nolds with  a  defence.  Gentlemen  have  impugned  his 
motives — have  these  gentlemen  ever  seen  him  or  con- 
versed with  him  half  an  hour? 

We  close  this  notice  by  subjoining  two  interesting 
extracts  from  the  eloquent  Address  now  before  us : 

It  is  the  opinion  of  some,  as  we  are  aware,  that  matters  of  this 
descripiion  are  best  left  to  individual  enterprize,  and  that  the  in- 
irrferencc  of  government  is  unnecessary.  Such  persons  do  not 
reflect,  as  they  ought,  that  all  measures  of  public  utility  which 
from  any  caune  cannot  be  accomplished  by  individuals,  beconce 
the  legitimate  objects  of  public  care,  in  reference  to  which  the 
goTcrument  is  bound  to  employ  the  me.ins  put  into  its  hands  lor 
the  eenoral  good.  Indeed,  while  there  remains  a  spot  of  untrod- 
den earth  accessible  to  man,  no  enlightened,  and  especially  com- 
mercial and  free  people,  should  withhold  its  contributions  for  ex- 
ploring it,  wherever  that  spot  may  be  found  on  the  eanh,  from  the 
eqtiator  to  the  poles  I 

Have  we  not  shown  that  thid  expedition  Is  called  for  by  oar  ex- 
tensive interests  In  those  seas— interests  which,  from  amall  be- 
ginnings, have  increased  astonishingly^  in  the  lapse  of  half  a 
century,  and  which  are  everyday  augmenting  and  diffusing  their 
bcuuilcial  results  throughout  the  country  ?  May  we  Dot  venture 
on  still  hie^her grounds?  Had  we  no  commerce  to  be  bcnefiucd, 
would  it  not  still  be  honorable;  still  worthy  the  patronage  of 
Congress :  still  the  best  poa&ible  employment  of  a  portion  of  our 
naval  force? 

Have  we  not  shown,  that  this  expedition  is  called  for  by  na- 
tional dignity  and  honor?  Have  we  not  shown,  that  our  com- 
manding position  and  rank  among  the  commercial  nctiona  of  the 
eanh,  makes  it  only  cquiuble  that  wc  should  take  our  share  in 
exploring  and  surveying  new  inlands,  remcte  seas,  and,  as  yet, 
unknown  territory  ?  Who  so  uninformed  as  to  assert,  that  all 
this  has  been  d.me?  Who  so  presumptuous  as  to  set  limita  to 
knowledge,  which,  by  a  wise  law  of  Providence,  can  never 
cease  ?  As  long  as  Ihero  is  mind  to  act  upon  matter,  the  realona 
of  science  mu^t  be  enlarged  ;  and  nature  and  her  laws  be  better 
understood,  and  more  understnndingly  applied  to  the  great  pur- 
pose of  life.  If  the  nation  were  oppressed  with  debt,  it  might, 
indeed  it  would,  still  be  our  duty  to  do  something,  though  the 
fact,  perhaps,  would  operate  as  a  reason  for  a  delay  of  action. 
But  have  wc  any  thing  of  this  kind  to  allege,  when  the  country 
is  prosperous,  without  a  parallel  in  the  annals  of  nations  ? 

Is  not  every  department  of  industry  in  a  state  of  improvement  ? 
Not  only  two,  but  a  hundred  blades  of  grass  grow  where  one 
grew  when  wc  became  a  nation ;  and  our  manufactures  have  in- 
creased, not  less  to  a£toriii<h  the  philosopher  and  patriot,  than  to 
benefit  the  nation  ;  and  have  not  agriculture  and  manufactures, 
wrouaht  up  by  a  capital  of  intelligence  and  enterprize,  given  a 
direct  impulse  to  our  commerce,  a  consequence  to  our  navy  ?  and 
if  BO,  do  they  not  impose  new  duties  on  every  statesman  ? 

Again,  have  we  not  shown  that  this  expedition  ia  demanded  by 
public  opinion,  expressed  in  almost  every  form?  Have  not  so- 
cieties for  the  collection  and  difl'usion  of  knowledge,  towns  and 
legislatures,  and  the  commanding  voice  of  jublic  opinion,  aa 
seen  through  the  public  press,  sanctioned  and  called  for  the  en- 
terprize ?  Granting,  as  all  must,  tlicrc  is  no  dissenting  voice  upon 
the  subjict,  that  all  are  anxious  that  our  country  should  do  some- 
tl)iii2  fi.r  the  great  goml  of  the  human  family,  is  not  note  the  time, 
while  the  iteasury,  like  the  Nile  in  fruitful  seasons,  is  overflow- 
ing its  banks?  It  this  question  is  settled,  and  I  believe  it  is,  the 
uext  is,  what  shall  be  the  character  of  the  cxpedtUou .'    The  oa- 
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iwer  is  id  the  minds  of  all — one  worthy  of  the  nation !  And  what 
wookl  be  worthy  of  the  nution?  Ceruioly  nothing  on  a  scale 
thai  hu  been  attempted  by  any  other  country.  If  true  to  our  na- 
Ui^Lal  character,  to  the  spirit  ol  the  age  we  live  in,  the  first  expe- 
di:i)Q  setkt  out  by  this  freat  republic  must  not  fall  short  in  any 
dtpana.eDt— from  a  defective  organization,  or  from  adopting  too 
closely  the  cfforta  of  other  nMions  as  models  for  our  own.  We 
do,  «e  always  have  done  things  best,  when  we  do  them  in  our 
own  war.  The  spirit  evinced  by  others  is  worthy  of  all  imita- 
uon;  but  not  their  equipments.  We  must  look  at  those  seas; 
what  we  have  there ;  what  requires  to  be  done ;— and  then  apply 
the  requiiite  means  to  accomplish  the  ends.  It  would  not  only 
b(  mgbrious  simply  to  follow  a  track  pointed  out  by  others,  but 
B  ca  iJii  never  content  a  people  proud  of  their  fame  and  rejoicing 
in  (htir  itrength !  They  would  hurl  to  everlasting  infamy  the 
im  <«cU«  vojsf crsy  who  had  only  coasted  where  others  had  pi- 
iotrd.  No ;  nochirij^  but  a  goodly  addition  to  the  stock  of  present ; 
kaiiwkdge,  would  answer  for  those  most  moderate  in  their  ex- 
F«rtaiiOM. 

Bot,  DOC  only  to  correct  the  errors  of  former  navigators,  and  to 
en  I  arfe  aiMl  correct  the  charts  of  cvety  portion  of  sea  and  land  , 
th.ic  th«  expedition  might  visit,  and  other  duties  to  which  we  have 
aiiu-ied ;  but  also  Ko  collect,  preserve,  and  arrange  every  thing 
TdiodOiJe  in  the  whole  range  of  natural  history,  from  the  minute  ' 
nadrapore  to  the  fauge  spermaoeti,  and  accurately  to  describe  ; 
ihii  fibicb  cannot  be  preserved;  to  secure  whatever  may  be 
brpiij  (xft  in  natural  philosophy  ;  to  examine  vegetation,  from  the 
hai.Jred  iD«si«s  of  the  rocks,  throughout  all  the  classes  of  shrub, 
Sf  wrf  and  tree,  up  to  the  monarch  of  the  forest;  to  study  man 
ill  iu»  pbvsical  and  mental  powers,  in  his  manners,  habits,  dis- . 
P'.ition^  and  eocial  and  political  relations ;  and  above  all,  in  the 
f>t.il  >sr«pby  of  his  lang^uage,  in  order  to  trace  his  origin  from  the 
eari}  families  of  the  old  world ;  to  examine  the  phenomena  of 
witijf  and  tides,  of  heac  and  "cold,  of  light  and  darkness ;  to  add  | 
prol>eical  toother  surveys,  when  it  can  be  done  in  safely ;  to  ez> 
aaiui€  the  nature  of  soils — if  not  to  sec  if  they  can  be  planted  with 
eo^ced— yet  to  see  if  they  contain  any  thing  which  may  be  trans-  ■ 
puare]  with  uiiliiy  to  our  own  country  ;  in  fine,  there  should  be 
art*'!  ce  enough  to  bear  upon  every  thing  that  may  presen:  Itself 
for  iuresiigation. 

How,  k  may  be  asked,  is  all  this  to  be  effected  ?  By  an  en- 
Miered  body  of  naval  officers,  joining  harmoniously  with  a 
cpq<3  of  scieaiific  men,  imbued  with  the  love  of  science,  andsuf- 
^.eutjjr  learned  to  pnrsue  with  success  the  branches  to  which 
th'T  shoQld  be  designated.  This  body  of  men  should  be  care- 
fwi.')'  selected,  and  made  suffictently.numerous  to  secure  the  great 
&ijri-tsof  the  expedition.  These  lights  of  science,  and  the  naval 
eL'iCrrs,  so  far  from  interfering  with  each  other's  fame,  would, 
liie  Stan  in  the  milky -way,  shed  a  lustre  on  each  other,  and  all 
oc  tiieir  country ! 

TbeK  men  may  be  obtained,  if  suflicient  encouragement  is 
cff.'revl  as  an  inducement.  They  should  be  well  paid.  Scholars 
Gf  <alSctenf  attainments  to  qualify  them  for  such  stations,  do  not 
bu;  loosely  upon  society  ;  they  must  have  fixed  upon  their 
prc»fr?5ions  or  business  in  life :  and  what  they  are  called  to  do, 
oi't  be  from  the  efforts  of  ripe  minds;  not  the  experiments  of 
yrHiihful  ones  to  prepare  them  for  usefulness.  If  we  have  been 
ab;>word  and  a  reproach  among  nations  for  pitiful  remunera- 
t(^  of  inleJlectual  labors,  this  ex])ediiion  will  afford  an  excellent 
(;i*^ii\suiiy  of  wiping  it  away.  The  stimulus  of  fame  is  not  a 
uiLcicQt  motive  for  a  scientific  man  to  leave  his  family  and 
frvr^s,  and  all  the  charms  and  duties  of  social  life,  for  years 
ijznber;  but  it  must  be  united  to  the  recompense  of  pecuniary 
rcvanl,  to  call  forth  all  the  powers  of  an  opulent  mind*  The 
pfi-:e>ou  pay  will,  in  some  measure,  show  your  appreciation 
a  ':jrh  pursuits.  We  have  no  tstars  and  ribands,  no  hereditary 
u:i5,  to  reward  our  men  of  genius  for  adding  to  the  knowledge 
M*  to  the  c<KaC(>i't  of  mankind,  and  to  the  honor  of  the  nation. 
W'  tjoasiof  our  men  of  science,  our  philosophers,  and  artisiis, 
**jeT  ihcy  have  paid  the  last  tribute  to  envy  by  their  death. 
Wa-..!  mouldering  in  their  graves,  ihcy  enjoy  a  repuiaiiun, 
vLc^i  envy  simI  malice  and  detraction  may  hawk  at  and  tear, 
^^t  «^niir<  harm  !  Let  us  be  more  just,  and  stamp  the  value  we 
»i  '•»  <ieoc«  in  a  noble  appreciation  of  it,  and  by  the  price  we 
are  willing  to  pay. ' 

It  tis  been  justly  remarked,  that  those  who  enlighten  their 
cwitry  by  their  talents,  strengthen  it  by  their  philosophy,  enrich 
it  bjr  their  science,  and  adorn  it  by  their  genius,  are  Atlases,  who 
*spfon  the  luaie  and  di|^aity  of  their  naiiun,  aud  trausiojt  it  tin- 


impaired  to  future  generations.  Their  noblest  part  lives  and  is 
active,  when  they  are  no  more  ;  and  their  names  and  contribu- 
tions to  knowledge,  are  legacies  bequeathed  to  the  whole  world ! 
To  those  who  shall  thus  labor  to  enrich  our  country,  H*  we  would 
be  just,  we  must  be  liberal,  by  giving  to  themselves  and  families 
an  honorable  support  while  engaged  in  these  arduous  duties! 

If  the  objects  of  the  expedition  are  noble,  if  the  inducements 
to  untlertake  it  are  of  a  high  order— and  we  believe  there  can  bo 
no  difference  of  opinion  on  this  point— most  assuredly  the  means 
to  accomplish  them  should  be  adequate.  No  narrow  views,  no 
scanty  arrangements,  should  enter  the  minds  of  those  who  have 
the  planning  and  directing  of  the  enterprise.  At  such  a  time, 
and  in  such  a  cause,  liberality  is  economy,  and  parsimony  is  ejr- 
travagance. 

Again,  if  the  object  of  the  expedition  were  simply  to  attain  a 
high  southern  latitude,  then  two  small  brigs  or  barks  would  ba 
quite  sufficient.  If  to  visit  a  few  points  among  the  Islands,  a 
sloop  of  war  might  answer  the  purpose.  But  are  these  the  ob- 
jects ?  We  apprehend  they  only  form  a  part.  From  the  west 
coast  of  South  America,  running  down  the  longitude  among  the 
islands  on  both  sides  of  the  equator,  though  more  especially 
south,  to  the  very  shores  of  Asia,  is  the  field  that  lies  open  befoio 
us,  independent  of  the  higher  latitudes  south,  of  which  we  shall 
speak  in  the  conclusion  of  our  remarks.  Reflecting  on  the  pic- 
ture we  have  sketched  of  our  interests  ii^  that  immense  region, 
all  must  admit,  that  the  armament  of  the  expedition  should  be 
sufficient  to  protect  our  flag ;  to  succor  the  imfortunate  of  every 
nation,  who  may  he  found  on  desolate  islands,  or  among  hordes 
of  savages ;  a  power  that  would  be  sufficient  by  the  majesty  of 
its  appearance,  to  awe  into  respect  and  obedience  the  flercis  and 
turbulent,  and  to  give  facilities  to  all  engaged  in  the  great  pur- 
poses of  the  voyage.  The  amount  of  this  power  is  a  question 
upon  which  there  can  be  but  little  difference  of  opinion,  among 
those  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  subject ;  the  beet  informed 
are  unanimous  in  their  opinion,  that  there  should  be  a  well- 
appointed  frigate,  and  five  other  vessels — twice  that  number 
would  find  enough,  and  more  than  they  could  do.  The  frigate 
would  form  the  nucleus,  round  which  the  smaller  vessels  should 
perform  the  labors  to  which  we  have  already  alluded,  and 
which  you  will  find  pointed  out  In  all  the  memorials  and  reports 
hitherto  made  on  this  subject,  and  which  may  be  found  among 
the  printed  documents  on  your  tables.  Some  might  say,  and  wa 
have  heard  such  things  said,  that  this  equipment  would  savor 
of  individual  pride  in  the  commander;  but  they  forget  that  the 
calculations  of  the  wisa  arc  generally  secured  by  the  strength  of 
their  measure.  The  voyage  is  long—the  resting  places  uncer- 
tain, which  makes  the  employment  of  a  storee«hip,  also,  a  matter 
of  prudence  and  economy.  It  would  not  do  to  be  anxious  about 
food,  while  the  expedition  was  in  the  search  of  an  extended 
harvest  of  knowledge. 

The  expectations  of  the  people  of  the  United  States  from  such 
an  expedition,  most  unquestionably  would  be  great.  From  their 
education  and  past  exertions  through  all  the  history  of  our  na- 
tional growth,  the  people  are  prepared  to  expect  that  every  pub- 
lic functionary  should  discharge  his  duty  to  the  utmost  extent  of 
his  physical  and  mental  powers.  They  will  not  be  satisfied 
with  any  thing  short  of  all  that  men  can  perform.  The  appal- 
ling weight  of  responsibility  of  those  who  serve  their  country  in 
such  an  expedition,  is  strikingly  illustrated  by  the  instructions 
given  to  Lewis  and  Clarke,  in  1803,  by  President  Jefferson.  The 
extended  views  and  mental  grasp  of  this  distinguished  philoso- 
pher no  one  will  question,  nor  can  any  one  believe  that  he  would 
be  unnecessarily  minute. 

The  sage,  who  had  conceived  and  matured  the  plan  of  the 
expedition  to  the  far  west,  in  his  instructions  to  its  commander 
under  his  own  signature,  has  left  us  a  model  worthy  of  all  imi- 
tation. With  the  bli  jht  variations  growing  out  of  lime  and  place, 
how  applicable  would  tho^e  instruciions  be  for  the  guidance  of 
the  enterprise  we  have  at  present  in  view  ?  The  doubts  of  some 
politicians,  that  this  government  has  no  power  to  encourage 
scientific  inquiry,  most  assuredly  had  no  place  in  the  mind  of 
that  great  ajtostle  of  liberty,  faUur  of  democracy,  and  strict  con- 
structionist  !  We  claim  no  wider  range  than  he  has  sanctioned; 
including  as  he  doc^fi,  animate  and  inanimate  nature,  the  heavens 
ahuve,  and  all  on  the  earth  brnrath  !  The  character  and  value  of 
that  paper  arc  nut  suirutcnily  known.  Among  all  the  recortis 
of  his  genius,  his  patriotism,  and  his  learning,  to  be  found  in  our 
public  archives,  this  paper  deserves  to  take,  and  in  time  will 
ukc  rank,  second  only  to  the  DeclaiaiioQ  of  our  Indcpcndeaco. 
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The  first,  imbodied  the  spirit  of  our  free  institutioDa,  and  self* 
go?erninent ;  the  latter,  sanctioned  those  liberal  pursuiu^  with* 
out  a  just  appreciation  of  which,  our  institutions  cannot  be  pre- 
served, or  if  they  can,  would  be  scarcely  worth  preserving. 
***** 

To  complete  its  efficiency,  individuals  from  other  walks  of  Iife> 
we  repeal,  should  be  appointed  to  participate  in  its  labors.  No 
professional  pique,  no  petty  jealousies,  should  be  allowed  to  de- 
feat this  object.  The  enterprize  should  be  national  in  its  object, 
and  sustained  by  the  national  means, — ^belongs  of  right  to  no  ia- 
djyidual,  or  set  of  individuals,  but  to  the  country  and  the  whole 
country ;  and  he  who  does  not  view  it  in  this  light,  or  could  not 
enter  it  with  this  spirit,  would  not  be  very  lilcely  to  meet  the 
public  expectations  were  he  entrusted  with  the  entire  control. 

To  indulge  in  jealousies,  or  feel  undue  solicitude  about  the  di- 
rision  of  honors  before  they  are  won,  is  the  appropriate  employ* 
roent  of  carpet  heroes,  in  whatever  walk  of  life  they  may  be 
found.  The  qualifications  of  such  would  fit  them  better  to  thread 
the  mazes  of  the  dance,  or  to  shine  in  the  saloon,  than  to  venture 
upon  an  enterprize  requiring  men,  in  the  most  emphatic  sense  of 
the  term. 

There  are,  we  know,  many,  rery  many,  ardent  spirits  in  our 
navy— many  whom  we  hold  among  the  most  valued  of  our 
friends— who  are  tired  of  inglorious  ease,  and  who  would  seize 
the  opportunity  thus  presented  to  them  with  avidity,  and  enter 
with  delight  upon  this  new  path  to  fame. 

Our  seamen  are  hardy  and  adventurous,  especially  those  who 
are  engaged  in  the  seal  trstde  and  the  whale  fisheries ;  and  innured 
as  they  are  to  the  perils  of  navigation,  are  inferior  to  none  on 
earth  for  such  a  service.  Indeed,  the  enterprize,  courage  and 
perseverance  of  American  seamen  are,  if  not  unrivalled,  at  least 
unsurpassed.  What  man  can  do,  they  have  always  fell  ready  to 
attempt, — what  man  has  done,  it  is  their  character  to  feel  able  to 
do,--whether  it  be  to  grapple  with  an  enemy  on  the  deep,  or  to 
pursue  their  gigantic  game  under  the  burning  line,  with  an  intel- 
ligence ana  ardor  that  insure  success,  or  pushing  their  adventu- 
rous barks  into  the  high  southern  latitudes,  to  circle  the  globe 
within  the  Antarctic  circle,  and  attain  the  Tole  itself;  yea,  to  cast 
anchor  on  that  point  where  all  the  meridians  terminate,  where 
our  eagle  and  star-spangled  banner  may  be  unfurled  and  plant- 
ed, and  left  to  wave  on  the  axis  of  the'earth  itself! — wher*;,  amid 
the  novelty,  grandeur  and  sublimity  of  the  scene,  the  vessels,  in- 
stead of  sweeping  a  vast  circuit  by  the  diurnal  movements  of  the 
earth,  would  simply  turn  round  once  in  twenty-four  hours ! 

We  shall  not  discuss,  at  present,  the  probability  of  this  result, 
though  its  possibility  might  be  easily  demonstrated.  If  this  should 
be  realized,  where  is  the  individual  who  does  nut  feci  that  such  an 
achievment  would  add  new  lustre  to  the  annals  of  American  phi- 
losophy, and  crown  with  a  new  and  imperishable  wreath  the  nau- 
tical glories  of  our  country ! 


ANTHONYS  CICERO. 

Select  Oraliotis  of  Cicero :  wUh  an  English  CommenUnry, 
mnd  Jiistoricalj  Geographical^  and  Legal  Indexes.  By 
Charles  Anlhon^  LL.  D.  Jay-Professor  of  Jlncient  LUe- 
rature  in  Columbia  CoHege^  and  Rector  of  the  Grammar 
SchooL    Ji'eto  York :  Harper  and  Brothers, 

Last  May,  we  had  occasion  to  express  our  high  opi- 
nion of  Professor  Anlhon's  Sallust,  and  of  his  literary 
labors  in  general.  We  then  said  what  we  have  long 
thought,  and  still  think,  that  this  gentleman  has  done 
more  for  sound  scholarship  at  home,  and  for  our  classi- 
cal reputation  abroad,  than  any  other  individual  in 
America.  In  England  he  is  particularly  appreciated. 
His  vast  additions  to  Lempriere  are  there  justly  regarded 
as  evincing  a  nice  perception  of  method,  great  industry, 
and  extensive  as  well  as  accurate  erudition.  We  know 
that  two  separate  editions  of  his  Snllust  have  appeared 
in  London  from  the  hands  of  different  editors,  and  with- 
out any  effort  on  the  part  of  the  author  to  procure  a  re- 
publication— this  fact  speaks  plainly  of  ihc  value  set 


upon  the  work.  His  books,  too,  have  been  adopted  as 
text-books  at  Cambridge  and  Oxford  (for  which  meri- 
dian, indeed,  they  are  especially  intended) — an  honor 
to  be  properly  understood  only  by  those  acquainted 
with  the  many  high  requisites  for  attaining  iu 
*  The  present  edition  of  Cicero^  the  text  of  which  ia 
based  upon  the  work  of  Ernesti,  embraces  only  the  four 
orations  against  Catiline,  together  with  those  for  Ar^ 
chias,  Marcellus,  the  Manilian  Law,  and  Murena.  The 
statutes  of  Columbia  College  require  tJiat  the  first  six 
of  these  orations  shall  be  read  by  candidates  for  adnus- 
sion  into  the  Freshman  Class,  and  they  have  accordingly 
been  selected  wuh  an  eye  to  this  regulation.  The  ora- 
tions for  the  Manilian  Law,  and  for  Murena,  '*haTe 
been  added,'*  says  Mr.  Anthon,  "as  favorable  speci- 
mens of  Cicero's  more  elaborate  style  of  eloquence,  es- 
pecially the  latter ;  and  they  may,  it  is  conceived,  be 
read  with  advantage  at  the  beginning  of  an  under- 
graduate course."  Without  reference  to  the  rules  of 
particular  colleges  (most  of  which,  however,  accord 
with  the  institution  of  New  York  in  regard  to  the 
speeches  against  Catiline  and  for  Archias),  it  may  be 
assumed  that  no  better  selection  of  Cicero  could  be 
made — ^if  the  intention  be,  as  it  mainly  should,  to  con- 
vey the  spirit  of  the  orator  and  of  the  man.  We  con- 
fess, however,  and  we  believe  Professor  Anthon  will  half 
accord  with  us  in  our  confession,  that  we  should  have 
been  pleased  to  see  the  vivacious  defence  of  the  disso- 
lute Coelius,  and  (that  last  oration  of  the  noble  Roman,) 
the  fotirteenth  of  his  indignant  Philippics  against  An- 
tony. 

The  work  is  gotten  up  in  the  same  beautiful  style  as 
the  SallusL  It  is  a  thick  duodecimo  of  518  pages.  Of 
these,  380  are  well  occupied  with  Explanatory  Notes ; 
Legal,  Geographical, and  Historical  Indexes.  An  acute 
analysis  of  the  life  and  writings  of  Cicero  fills  about  40 
pages  in  the  front  of  the  book,  and  will  be  recognized 
as  an  imitation,  in  manner,  of  the  Bruttts,  she  de  CUeriM 
OratoribuSf  of  the  Latin  author  under  examination. 

As  a  critic  and  commentator,  Professor  Anthon  must 
be  regarded  with  the  highest  consideration.  Although 
still  young,  he  has  evinced  powers  of  a  nature  very  un- 
usual in  men  whose  lives,  like  his  own,  have  been  mainly 
devoted  to  the  hortus  siccus  of  classical  erudition.  The 
simplicity  and  perfect  obviousness  of  roost  of  the  read- 
ings wherein  he  has  differed  from  commentators  of  the 
first  celebrity,  entitle  to  him  respect  as  the  philosopher, 
no  less  than  as  the  philologisL  He  has  dared  to  throw 
aside  the  pedant,  and  look  en  homme  du  monde  upon 
some  of  the  most  valued  of  the  literary  monuments  of 
antiquity.  In  this  way  he  has  given  the  world  evidence 
of  a  comprehensive  as  well  as  of  an  acute  and  original 
understanding,  and  thus  the  abundant  notes  to  his  edi- 
tions of  the  Latin  classics  will  do  him  lasting  honor 
among  all  who  are  qualified  to  give  an  opinion  of  his 
labors,  or  whose  good  word  and  will  he  would  be  likely 
to  consider  as  worth  having. 


Mr.  Foe's  attention  being  callei  in  another  direction,  he  will 
decline,  with  the  present  number,  the  Editorial  duties  of  the 
Me9«enger.  His  Critical  Notices  for  this  month  end  wiih  Profee- 
«or  Anthon's  Cicero — what  follows  is  fnini  another  hand.  "With 
the  best  wishes. to  the  Magszine,  and  to  its  few  foes  as  well  aa 
many  friends,  he  is  now  d«urous  of  bidding  all  paxtJaa  a  peacea 
ble  farewelL 
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THE  PARTISAN  LEADER.* 

The  Partisan  Leader.     Ji  Tale  qf  the  Futiare.    By  Ed- 
vard  WUtiam  Sydney.  Weuhington  City:  James  Caxton. 

This  is  a  Virginian  stoiy,  affording  strong  internal 
erideooe  that  it  is  written  by^a  Virginian.  That  stat^ 
has  perhaps  contributed  less  than  ils  fair  proportion  to 
the  current  literature  of  the  day:  a  fact,  which,  if  we 
may  judge  from  the  work  before  us,  is  not  attributable 
to  any  want  of  the  requisite  lalenL  The  truth  is,  that 
most  of  the  works  of  imagination,  with  which  the  press 
has  teemed,  of  late  years,  have  not  been  calculated  to 
add  much  to  the  literary  character  of  the  country. 
They  seem,  with  a  few  very  distinguished  exceptions, 
10  haTe  been  designed  only  for  the  amusement  of  the 
piisiag  hour,  and  destined  to  be  forgotten  as  soon  as 
read.  The  work  before  us,  however,  is  of  a  very  dif- 
ferent sort.  The  author,  whatever  be  his  real  name,  is 
DO  novice  in  writing,  and  no  sophomore  in  scholarship. 
This  book,  although  well  calculated  to  amuse  our  lighter 
hours,  is  also  filled  with  the  traces  of  deep  thought  upon 
^ve  subjects.  It  is  calculated  to  excite  attention  in 
more  than  the  mere  readers  of  novels ;  it  presents  sub- 
jects ibr  serious  reflection  to  the  politician  of  every 
party,  and  the  patriot  of  every  place,  in  our  country. 
It  demands  a  difierent  sort  of  criticism  from  that  which 
ve  sfaoold  think  it  necessary  to  apply  to  most  of  the 
lomaDGes  of  the  day. 

The  scene  is  laid  in  Virginia,  neac  the  close  of  the 
year  1849.  By  a  long  series  of  encroachments  by  the 
federal  goverameot  on  the  rights  and  powers  of  the 
states,  our  federative  system  is  supposed  to  be  destroy- 
ed, aad  a  consolidated  government,  with  the  forms  of  a 
republic  and  tlie  powers  of  a  monarchy,  to  be  estab- 
lished on  its  ruins.  The  various  steps,  by  which  this 
great  change  has  been  effected,  are  pointed  out,  partly 
io  actml  detail,  and  partly  by  inference  from  the  inci- 
dents narrated.  Mr.  Van  Buren  is  supposed  to  be  at 
the  end  of  his  third  presidential  term,  to  have  been  just 
elected  for  the  fourth  time,  and  to  have  guarded  himself. 
Dot  only  by  active  &nd  submissive  tools  at  his  court  at 
WashiogtoDy  and  in  all  the  offices  in  the  country,  but 
also  by  a  strong  army  devoted  to  his  service.  The 
aootbem  states,  with  the  exception  of  Virginia,  have 
seceded  from  the  Union,  and  formed  a  confederacy 
BiBODg  themselves.  Virginia  however  has  theretofore 
been  kept  in  subjection,  chiefly  by  the  artful  manage- 
neot  of  certain  sniall  politicians,  to  whom  accidental 
cremnstances  have  given  influence,  and  the  means  of 
deceiving  the  people.  Yet  even  Virginia,  at  the  date 
of  Lhe  stoiy,  has  shaken  off  her  lethargy,  and  become 
Kosible  of  the  necessity  of  uniting  herself  with  her 
siHer  states  of  the  south.  She  is,  of  course,  an  object 
of  pecaliar  interest  and  attention  at  Washington.  AI- 
(hoo^b  ioand  policy  forbids  the  employment  of  direct 
iurce  against  her,  yet  every  art  is  used  to  break  dovirn 

•The  review  of  the  "  Partisan  Leader"  Is  from  lhe  pen  of  one 
^•^  '^K  rsKm,  accomplished  scholars  in  Virdnia.  With  the  polici* 
(^1  r-poKRi*  whirh  it  avows,  we  have  nothing  to  do,  and  neither 
^i^«  nor  iKadaiin  them,  aa  our  own.  But  although  the  Messen* 
cer  hunoconoezioo  with  the  politics  of  the  day,  we  eea  no  rea- 
»'•*  f>r  excluding  from  it,  proper  criticisma  upon  political  worlcs. 
The  *'Panisaa  Leader,**  is  of  a  literary  as  well  as  of  a  political 
''-  trader,  uvd,  therefore,  the  eirict  neutrality  of  our  miscellany 
n^'VjfA  be  impeaebMl,  on  accounc  of  any  auch  eriticiam  as  the 
*«lt  tt«elf  may  demand  or  justify. 


the  spirit  of  her  people.    Armed  troops  are  stationed 
in  various  parts  of  her  territory,  to  over-awe,  and,  if 
necessary,  to  coerce  them.    They  have,  on  their  part, 
made  the  necessary  arrangements,  although  not  yet 
openly  avowed,  for  the  defence  of  their  rights  and  in- 
dependence.    Such  is  the  political  condition  of  the 
country,  when  the  dramatis  persona  are  brought  upon 
the  stage.    Among  these,  the  greater  part  are  purely 
imaginary.    The  President  alone  is  given  by  name, 
and  the  rest  are  politicians  who  now  figure  conspicu- 
ously on  the  political  stage,  and  who  are  easily  known 
by  the  parts  they  respectively  play  in  the  drama.   The 
author's  portraiture  is  so  true  to  the  life,  that  the  origi- 
nals cannot  possibly  be  mistaken.    In  the  progress  of 
the  narrative,  we  have  a  very  vivid  description  of  the 
various  modes  in  which  the  poUtical  revolution  already 
commenced  is  to  be  carried  out.    The  people  kept  poor 
in  order  that  they  may  be  without  the  means  of  resist- 
ance ;  the  forms  of  suflfntge  preserved,  while  its  freedom 
is  overawed  by  the  presence  of  armed  troops ;  a  stand- 
ing army  under  the  pretence  of  guarding  the  southern 
frontier,  but  in  fact  to  sustain  the  government  in  all  its 
usurpations ;  a  court  of  high  commission  at  Washing- 
ton for  the  trial  of  ofiences  committed  within  the  state ; 
corrupt  judges  ready  to  do  their  master's  will,  in  defi- 
ance of  the  law  and  the  constitution ;  and  finally,  a 
people  driven  to  desperation  by  these  oppressions,  and 
struggling  to  shake  them  off:,  by  means  of  that  irregular 
partisan  war,  which  is  the  only  resource  of  an  oppress- 
ed people  against  the  organized  power  of  their  own 
government.     The  action  of  these  various  causes  is 
shown,  in  a  way  perfectly  natural,  and  without  the 
least  extravagance.    The  ultimate  result,  however,  is 
not  given.    In  this  respect  the  author  docs  great  vio- 
lence to  the  excited  feelings  and  deep  interest  of  the 
reader,  but  it  is  precisely  here  that  h^isplays  the 
greatest  tact,  and  the  most  consummate  art.    The  in- 
fluences which  he  has  called  into  play  are  all  perfectly 
natural,  and  their  mo^es  of  action,  and  their  tendencieS| 
such  as  every  one  can  readily  comprehend.    So  far, 
therefore,  the  credulity  of  the  reader  is  not  over-tasked ; 
there  is  nothing  to  produce  a  re-action  in  his  feelings, 
by  shocking  his  ideas  of  probability.    Having  seen  the 
causes  at  work,  and  having  witnessed  some  of  their 
first  and  most  natural  effects,  it  is  wisely  left  to  his 
own  imagination  to  supply  the  rest.    In  this  way  his 
interest  is  kept  up,  and  the  deep  and  serious  reflections 
which  it  was  tlie  author's  chief  object  to  inspire,  are 
sustained  by  the  very  obscurity  Uirough  which  a  glimpse 
of  the  future  is  but  dimly  seen.    The  reader  rises  from 
the  perusal  of  the  book  with  solemn  impressions  of  the 
probable  truth  of  all  the  writer's  speculations ;  and  he 
naturally  asks  himself,  by  what  means  the  evils  he  has 
seen  depicted  may  be  prevented.    His  patriotic  emo- 
tions are  not  sufliered  to  waste  themselves,  in  witness- 
ing the  triumph  of  liberty,  nor  to  sink  in  despondency 
under  the  thought  that  the  despot's  power  is  confirmed, 
and  that  freedom  struggles  against  it  in  vain.    The 
ultimate  success  of  the  struggle  is  incidentally  intimated, 
and  that  is  all. 

Apart  from  the  political  character  of  the  work,  there 
is  an  agreeable  under-play  of  love  and  domestic  life, 
which  cannot  fail  to  interest  the  reader.  The  author 
is  peculiarly  happy  in  this  part  of  his  book.  His  female 
characters  are  ail  his  o>vn.    There  is  not  a  heroine  of 
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romance  amon^  them,  yet  there  are  some  superior  to 
any  heroine  of  romance  that  ever  was  described.  They 
are  the  ladies  of  real  life,  decked  with  no  tawdry  quali- 
ties of  character  or  person,  but  possessing  afl  those 
higher  virtues  of  the  sex,  which  are  so  commonly  found 
in  the  better  cirdes  of  the  southern  states,  and  particu- 
larly in  country  life.  Their  manners  have  not  been 
learned  in  the  boarding  school,  and  therefore  naturally 
display  all  that  genuine  and  true  refinement  which  pro- 
ceeds from  amiable  feelings,  and  which  cannot  proceed 
from  any  thing  else.  Few  gentlemen  of  Virginia,  M'ho 
have  seen  their  fortieth  year,  will  fail  to  recognize  some 
of  their  own  female  acquaintances  in  the  portraits  of 
our  author's  gallery.  We  fear  they  will  be  less  apt  to 
recognize  their  male  acquaintances  in  the  same  place, 
for,  although  the  Virginia  gentleman  of  the  old  school 
is  no  where  more  accurately  drawn,  yet  such  is  our 
degeneracy,  that  comparatively  few  of  us  have  had  the 
good  fortune  to  see  the  original  of  the  picture.  Among 
the  most  interesting  and  striking  parts  of  the  book,  is 
the  representation  which  it  gives  of  the  institution  of 
domestic  slavery.  We  recommend  this  view  of  the 
subject,  in  an  especial  manner,  to  all  abolitionists  ;  not 
to  those  only  who  are  so  professedly,  but  to  those  also 
whose  principles  lead  to  that  result.  They  will  pro- 
bably And  in  it  some  reason  to  doubt  their  success, 
however  they  may  fail  to  be  convinced  tliat  their  prin* 
ciples  are  unsound. 

It  is  not  however  merely  as  an  interesting  story,  tokl 
agreeably,  that  this  book  is  likely  to  attract  public  at- 
tention. If  the  author  lias  succeeded  in  amusing  the 
reader,  it  is  only  by  a  condescension  from  the  dii:nity 
of  the  principal  design.  He  went  to  his  task  with  the 
feelings  of  the  politician  and  the  patriot.  He  desired 
to  interest  his  reader,  because  he  desired  to  make  him 
reflccL  Deeply  impressed  with  the  portentous  charac- 
ter of  recent  public  events,  and  anxious  to  impart  the 
same  impressions  to  others,  he  has  written  strongly, 
because  he  fdt  strongly.  His  opinions  are  certainly 
not  peculiar,  but  they  are  not  yet  so  generally  enter- 
tained, even  by  his  own  school  of  politics,  as  to  be  re- 
ceived without  deep  interest,  when  presented  in  a  form 
so  imposing.  We  think  it  altogether  probable  that  he 
has  exposed  himself  to  niisconslruclion,  and  that  the 
chances  are  that  he  will  not  escape  the  charge  of  dis- 
affection to  the  Union.  There  are  those  in  our  country, 
and  in  aU  parts  of  our  country,  who  are  promjjt  to  raise 
that  cry,  whenever  a  question  arises  betAveen  the  states 
and  the  federal  government.  On  more  than  one  occa- 
sion the  glories  and  blessings  of  our  Union  have  been 
invoked  to  sanction  the  usurpations  of  federal  power, 
by  repressing  the  spirit  of  resistance  in  the  people,  and 
withdrawing  their  attention  from  the  boldest  attacks  on 
the  sovereignty  of  the  states.  The  mancRuvre  is  not 
without  precedent.  In  England,  the  attachment  of  the 
people  to  the  protestant  religion  has  often  been  used 
with  similar  designs,  and  very  rarely  without  effect. 
There  the  most  lawless  exercises  of  power,  and  the 
most  grinding  oppressions  of  the  people  have  been 
sanctioned  by  a  supposed  necessity  to  guard  the  pro- 
testant religion  against  attacks  which  were  never  medi- 
tated :  here  the  people  have,  as  often,  been  induced  to 
overlook  or  pardon  the  most  glaring  and  dangerous 
violations  of  the  constitution,  by  persuading  them  that 


would  bring  the  Union  into  danger.    This  indeed  has 
now  become  the  watch-cry  of  party,  and,  for  that  rea- 
son, if  for  no  other,  should  be  listened  to  with  distrust 
and  caution  by  all  temperate  thinkers.    It  is  quite  clear 
that  the  author  before  us  had  a  political  design^  in  writing 
the  present  work,  but  there  is  nothing  in  the  work  hscK 
to  warrant  the  belief  that  it  is  a  blow  aimed  at  the  in- 
tegrity of  the  Union.     Such  a  supposition  would  be  as 
rash  as  it  would  be  to  accuse  our  best  friend  of  hostility 
merely  because  he  admonished  us  of  our  faultf!,  and 
warned  us  of  the  dangers  to  which  they  might  subject 
us.    That  this  is  the  light  in  which  the  author  ought 
to  be  regarded,  is  sufficiently  plain  from  the  whole  scope 
and  manner  of  his  work.     His  mind  has  evidently  been 
long  engaged  in  the  study  of  the  politics  of  his  country. 
He  has  thought  profoundly  and  with  deep  interest  on 
the  remarkable  public  events  of  the  last  few  years ;  has 
understood  their  true  character  and  tendencies,  and  has 
formed  his  own  conclusions  in  regard  to  their  probable 
effects  on  our  future  destiny.    What  these  conclusions 
are  he  plainly  tells  us;  but  whether  they  are  right  or 
wrong,  the  future  alone  can  determine.    But  that  he 
feels  no  desire  to  precipitate  the  events  which  he  has 
imagined  and  portrayed,  is  sufTicicntly  apparent  from 
the  tone  of  solemn  feeling,  the  lofty  patriotism,  and 
filial  devotion  to  Virginia  which  appear  in  every  part 
of  the  work. 

A  love  of  the  Union  is  the  stronjrcst  feeling  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States.  This  is  but  the  natural 
consequence  of  their  relation  to  each  other.  Descended 
from  a  common  stock,  and  exiles  from  a  common  coun- 
try, they  were  bound  together  by  the  strongest  ties  of 
sympathy,  even  while  in  a  colonial  state.  Their  re- 
sistance to  the  mother  country  was  caused  by  oppres- 
sions which  operated  on  all  of  them  alike,  and  drove 
them  to  a  still  closer  union  of  interest  and  feeling.  In 
the  war  of  the  revolution  they  encountered  the  same 
dangers,  suffered  the  same  hardships,  fought  in  the 
same  ranks,  and  triumphed  in  the  same  glorious  suc- 
cess. The  unexampled  prosperity  which  ensued  on 
tliis  event;  agriculture  untaxed,  and  yielding  a  super- 
fluity of  all  the  necessaries  and  luxuries  of  life;  cora- 
merce  free  as  air,  and  bringing  its  rich  returns  from 
every  quarter  of  the  world  ;  every  branch  of  industry 
sucresst'ul  beyond  all  precedent ;  the  perfect  freedom  of 
opinion  on  all  subjects  ;  the  perfect  security  of  all  the 
rights  of  life,  of  liberty,  and  of  property,  and  the  gene- 
ral happiness  dillused  over  the  land  by  these  causes, 
attested  the  wisdom  of  that  unity  of  purpose  and  con- 
cert in  action,  which  led  to  our  first  confederatiun. 
The  constitution  of  the  United  States  only  drew  closer 
the  same  tics,  and  gave  them  additional  strength  aiul 
sacred  ncss.  To  all  this  must  be  added  the  impressive 
advice  of  the  father  of  his  country;  advice  which  could 
not  have  been  heard  without  a  deep  impression,  under 
any  circumstances,  but  which  fell  with  double  effect 
upon  hearts  already  convinced  of  its  truth  and  wisdonu 
Causes  such  as  these,  all  co-operating  together  to  tlie 
same  end,  could  scarcely  fail  of  their  effect.  It  is  not 
surprising  then,  that  the  present  generation  in  the 
United  States  should  have  grown  up  with  a  love  of 
Union  impressed  upon  their  minds,  with  a  strength 
little  short  of  that  of  religious  veneration.  It  is  the 
first  political  lesson  inculcated  on  the  infant  mind ;  it  is 


every  cfibrt  of  resistance  on  the  part  of  the  states  \  the  chief  topic  of  praise,  congratulation,  and  thanks, 
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in  aooirersary  orations :  candidates  for  popular  favor 
dwell  on  it  as  the  great  and  only  security  of  public 
liberty;  on  aU  occasions  the  love  of  the  Union  is  re- 
g.uiieJ  as  the  chief  test  of  patriotism,  and  the  necessity 
of  preserving  it  is  inculcated  as  the  highest  maxim  of 
]:H>!itic.d  wisdom.  Even  the  youn^  men  of  the  pre:scnt 
day  remember  the  time,  (if  indeed  the  time  has  yet 
[iAv«^d  by)  when  any  suggestion  against  the  necessity 
and  &icredncss  of  Union  would  have  been  received 
vuh  indignation  and  abhorrence,  as  little  short  of  abso- 
h't  treason. 

And  why  should  it  not  bo  so?  A  confederation  of 
imirpendenl  suites,  sucli  as  ours  was  designed  to  be, 
a'Fii-Js  better  securities  for  civil  liberty  (han  any  other 
f  ji-ra  of  government  which  was  ever  devised.  It  admits 
of  slro.iger  checks  and  more  accurate  balances,  wliile 
in  its  very  nature  il  encourages  a  feeling  of  independ- 
coce  and  a  spirit  of  liberty.  The  very  love  of  that 
liberty  is  in  itself  sufficient  reason  for  preferring  such 
a  lorm  of  government.  But  if  we  look  also  to  the  other 
{id vantages  and  blessings  which  good  government  is 
calculated  to  confer  on  the  people,  we  shall  find  our 
OTTD  system  best  adapted  to  the  circumstances  of  our 
own  states.  Our  territory  embraces  every  variety  of 
».>il,  climate  and  pursuit.  To  the  superficial  observer 
Ci.i  would  probably  appear  to  be  a  strong  cause  of 
ditforence  and  alienation  in  political  feeling;  but  rightly 
u:(derstaod  it  presents  the  most  obvious  motive  to  close 
aod  perfect  union.  So  long  as  the  wants  of  a  country 
are  not  limited  to  its  own  productions,  its  most  natural 
aijy-  will  be  found  in  that  country  which  can  supply  its 
d'.iiHenci^.  Mutual  wants  create  mutual  dependence, 
and  maiual  dependence  is  the  strongest  bond  of  union. 
Applying  this  truth  to  our  own  condition,  we  find  that 
tht  9LMiibem  states  are,  almost  of  necessity,  a  purely 
s^riculioral  people,  while  the  northern  states  are,  from 
a  necessity  equally  strong,  a  commercial  and  manufac- 
taring  people.  All  that  the  south  produces  and  wishes 
to  Sell,  the  noKb  does  not  produce  and  wishes  to  buy  ; 
all  that  the  north  imports  from  abroad  or  manufactures 
at  home  finds  a  ready  market  at  the  south.  From  this 
si  i^^le  fact  spring  innumerable  relations  of  interest  which 
vr/Uid  be  sufficient  to  bind  together  in  inseparable  alli- 
Mice  any  two  sovereign  states  of  the  world.  As  be- 
tvetn  the  states  of  our  Union,  this  tie  can  scarcely  be 
tiiiie  stronger,  although  it  is  certainly  rendered  more 
»cred,  bythat  express  compact  by  which  they  have 
bouod  themselves  to  one  another  as  friends.  Left  at 
l.r|e  by  the  ooDStitulion  as  to  all  their  peculiar  munici- 
pal  concerns,  retaining  their  sovereignty  in  all  things, 
aiid  agreeing  to  exercise  a  portion  of  that  sovereignty 
tlifOQgh  a  common  agent,  and  strictly  for  the  common 
U-aeit,  there  cannot  be  any  real  cause  of  disagreement 
l^ween  them.  So  long  as  they  preserve  inviolate  the 
uiUi  which  they  pledged  to  one  another  in  the  consti- 
1 1  iOQ,  their  Union  will  be  strong' enough  to  resist  every 
:-'uick ;  and  the  attachment  of  the  people  to  it  will  be 
^tiirtificd  by  its  object,  and  approved  in  the  blessings 
«ut<*h  it  will  confer  upon  them. 

With  such  motives  to  love  our  political  union,  is  our 
ft'Lichment  to  it,  so  long  the  chcri-shed  habit  of  the 
Anirricao  mind,  weaker  at  this  day  than  formerly?  Is 
iU'tc  any  political  or  sectional  party  in  the  United 
Mates,  who  entertain  designs  against,  or  feel  hostility 
to  the  Union,  as  established  by  the  con&tituLion?   \Yc 


confess  that  to  us'*it  appears  deplorably  manifesf  that 
there  is  such  a  party ;  but  it  cannot  befottnd  in  the  south. 
It  would  be  a  work  not  less  interesting  than  curious^ 
to  trace  the  rise,  progress,  and  various  phases  of  poliii* 
cd  parties  in  the  United  States.    It  is  sufHcient  for  our 
present  purpose  to  remark,  that  from  the  adoption  of 
the  constitution  to  the  great  political  revolution  of  1801, 
their  contests  with  each  other  were  strictly  those  of 
principle.    That  revolution  established  a  construction 
of  the  constitution  which  has  been  so  generally  adopted 
by  the  people,  that  every  political  aspirant,  from  that 
day  to  this,  has  found  it  necessary  to  profess  his  approba- 
tion of  it.    From  Mr.  Jefferson  to  the  present  incumbent, 
every  President  has  come  into  power  upon  the  strength 
of  the  principles  which  were  then  eslablished ;  and  it 
may  safely  be  affirmed  that  no  President  coidd  have 
come  into  power  professing  any  other  principles.  Even 
at  this  day  they  are  known  to  be  so  strongly  held  by 
the  great  body  of  the  people,  that  the  very  measures 
which  prostrate  and  destroy  them,  are  carried  in  their 
name!  I  These  principles  assert  that  ours  is  a  federative 
system,  and  not  a  consolidation;  that  the  states  which 
formed  that  system  were,  and  still  are,  sovereign  states ; 
that  the  federal  government  is  their  creature,  to  whom 
they  have  granted  no  portion  of  their  sovereignty,  al- 
thougii  they  have  appointed  it,  as  their  ngcnt,  to  exer- 
dse  a  portion  of  that  sovereignty ;  that  this  portion, 
and  all  the  powers  that  it  confers,  are  granted  by  the 
constitution  alone,  and  consequently  that  no  power  can 
be  properly  exercised  by  that  government,  except  such 
as  arc  expressly  granted  by  the  constitution,  and  such 
as  may  be  necessary  to  give  effect  to  the  granted  pow- 
ers; that  the  states,  as  the  constituents,  necessarily 
hold  in  their  own  hands  a  check  upon  the  conduct  of 
their  agent — that  is,  that  they  have  a  right  to  resist 
any  unauthorized  exerrise  of  power  by  the  federal 
government;  that  public  offices  belong  to  the  people, 
were  created  for  their  benefit,  and  should  be  filled  only 
by  those  who  are  faithful  to  them;  that  public  officers 
are  merely  trustees  of  power  for  limited  periods,  and 
for  strictly  limited  purposes.    The  same  party  which 
established  these  principles,  established  also  the  follow- 
ing doctrines  as  their  necessary  conseq^iences.    That 
the  federal  government  being  a  government  of  strictly 
limited  powers,  should  scrupulously  decline  the  exercise 
of  every  doubtful  power;  that  as  that  government  was 
established  for  the  common  benefit  of  aU  the  states,  it 
cannot  properly  use  any  of  its  powers  for  the  benefit  of 
a  part,  to  the  prejudice  of  the  rest ;  that  it  is  in  its  con- 
stitution, and  ought  to  be  in  its  practice,  a  cheap  and 
economical  government,  calling  on  the  people  for  no 
contribution,  direct  or  indirect,  beyond  its  natural^ne- 
cessitics ;  that  public  officers  abuse  their  trusts,  tran- 
scend their  own  powers,  and  violate  the  rights  of  the 
people,  whenever  they  bring  the  authority  or  the  influ- 
ence of  their  public  stations  to  bear  on  the  freedom  of 
popular  elections;'  and  finally,  as  public  virtue  is  the 
only  true  basis  of  republican  government,  that  it  is  im- 
possible for  ours  to  last  without  scrupulous  integrity  of 
motive,  and  perfect  purity  of  conduct  in  those  who  ad- 
minister it.    That  these  are  the  true  doctrines  of  the 
constitution,  no  man  who  calls  himself  a  republican  will 
venture  to  deny.    They  have  been  uniformly  held,  with 
pjreat  unanimity,  by  all  the  people  of  the  south,  and  by 
I  the  southern  states,  as  such,  without  a  single  exception. 
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That  ihcy  have  not,  in  some  reccnl  instances,  been 
rightly  observed  in  pruciice,  is  true,  and  "  piiy  'tis  'tis 
true."  But  as  General  Jackson  is  himself  an  anomaly, 
and  can  afford  no  rule  for  any  other  man,  we  may  rea- 
sonably hope  that  the  feeling  which  led  some  of  the 
southern  slates  to  vindicate  his  monstrous  violations  of 
I  heir  own  principles,  sprung  from  no  settled  convic- 
tions, but  was  the  mere  madness  of  the  hour — the  out- 
pourings of  an  extravagant  personal  devotion.  This 
at  least  we  know,  that  in  no  instance  in  which  that  pe- 
culiar man  has  laid  his  death-grasp  upon  the  constitu- 
tion, has  he  failed  to  do  it  in  the  name  of  the  people,  and 
professedly  in  vindication  of  the  very  principles  which 
he  was  in  the  act  of  violating.  The  people,  therefore, 
may  correctly  be  said  to  have  held  those  principles 
"uniformly,"  however  tliey  may  occasionally  have  been 
deceived  in  regard  to  certain  public  measures  which 
violated  and  overthrew  them.  And  they  hold  the  same 
principles  still.  If  then  the  constitution  of  the  United 
States  be  such  as  is  here  supposed,  the  southern  states 
can  scarcely  be  said  to  hold  principles  unfriendly  to  the 
Union,  since  all  their  principles  tend  to  support  that 
very  constitution  from  which  the  Union  derives  its 
being.  And  if  we  look  to  their  conduct  as  states,  or  to 
the  conduct  of  their  people,  they  will  be  found,  under 
all  circumstances,  true  to  their  country,  abounding  in 
proofs  of  steady  loyalty  to  the  constitution.  If  a  patient 
endurance  of  wrongs,  if  a  long  toleration  of  abuses 
which  strike  at  their  highest  interests,  are  prooft  of 
disaffection  to  the  Union,  the  south  are  fairly  amenable 
to  the  charge.  These  are  the  only  proofs  they  have 
ever  given  that  the  charge  is  true. 

We  are  aware  that  the  measures  adopted  by  South 
Carolina,  on  a  late  memorable  occasion,  are  consider- 
ed by  a  certain  party  among  us,  not  only  as  an  open 
breach  of  the  constitution  in  themselves,  but  as  evi- 
dence of  a  fixed  design  to  overthrow  it.  We  have  no 
purpose,  at  present,  to  enter  into  an  examination  of 
that  question.  It  has  not  yet,  for  the  Inst  time,  engaged 
public  attention,  nor  has  public  opinion  yet  fixed  the 
true  character  of  those  measures.  Their  efHcacy  is 
sufficiently  proved  by  their  results;  and  whether  it 
was  prudent  or  imprudent  to  adopt  them  on  the  parti- 
cular occasion,  is  a  question  which  does  not  enter  into 
our  judgment  of  their  constitutionality.  Even  if  we 
conclude,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  (the  concession 
cannot  be  made  for  any  other  purpose)  that  the  occa- 
sion did  not  warrant  the  application  of  the  principles 
asserted,  the  principles  themselves  may  not,  for  that 
reason,  be  the  less  true.  That  they  arc  true  is  easily 
shown,  not  only  by  the  general  rcasonin!»  which  belongs 
to  the  subject,  but  by  the  fact  that  at  least  six  of  the 
sovereign  states  of  this  Union  have  solemnly  asserted 
them.  The  time  is  not  distant  when,  throughout  the 
southern  states  at  least,  this  bold  and  manly  act  of 
South  Carolina  will  be  universally  regarded  as  a  trium- 
phant vindieation  of  the  constitution,  offering  a  wise 
lesson  and  a  fit  example  to  all  other  states  which  are 
not  disposed  to  surrender  all  their  rights  at  the  feet  of 
the  federal  govemmenU 

Tested  by  the  constitution  in  its  most  approved  and 
well  settled  construction,  the  principles  of  the  south 
have  been  always  found  to  vindicate  and  sustain  iL 
How  stand  the  principles  of^the  north  when  brought 
to  the  same  test?    It  is  remarkable  that  in  all  the 


changes  of  poUtical  opinion  which  the  last  thirty  years 
have  witnessed,  (and  they  have  been  almost  without 
number,)  there  never  has  been  more  than  an  inconside- 
rable party  at  the  north  who  held  the  doctrines  estab- 
lished by  the  republicans  in  1798.  From  the  adoption 
of  the  constitution  to  the  present  time,  that  entire  por- 
tion of  the  country  has  held  the  opinion  that  the  con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  was  adopted  by  the  peo- 
ple of  all  the  states,  as  one  great  political  community, 
and  not  by  the  people  of  the  several  states,  in  their 
character  of  sovereign  states.  As  a  consequence  of 
this  doctrine,  they  have  denied  the  sovereignty  of  ilie 
states;  denied  that  they  held,  as  states,  any  check 
upon  the  usurpations  of  the  federal  government;  have 
asserted  for  that  government  the  exclusive  right  to  judge 
of  the  constitutionality  of  its  own  measures;  thus  «;iv- 
ing  it,  in  effect,  all  power,  whether  granted  by  the  con- 
stitution or  not.  Some  of  their  ablest  men  have  devo- 
ted themselves  to  the  establishment  of  these  extraordi- 
nary doctrines  by  long  and  labored  treatises.  It  was 
not  enough  that  Mr.  Jay  denied  that  the  states  erer 
were  sovereign,  and  that  others,  of  scarcely  less  stand- 
ing and  influence,  fell  into  the  same  strange  historical 
mistake.  In  more  recent  times,  two  of  their  ablest 
jurists,  Judges  Story  and  Kent,  have  published  learned 
commentaries  upon  the  constitution,  to  establish  the 
same  monarchical  doctrines.  In  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  they  are  constantly  asserted,  and  so 
popular  have  they  become  north  of  a  certain  parallel 
of  latitude,  that  Mr.  Webster,  their  great  champion  in 
the  Senate,  has  acquired,  by  his  efforts  in  sustaining 
them,  the  title  of  **  Defender  of  the  Constitution  !  !** 
These  gentlemen  seem  to  forget  that  CmiMoHdaHon  is 
not  Union,  The  Union  is  the  creature  of  the  constitu- 
tion. It  exists  according  to  the  constitution,  or  else  it 
does  not  exist  at  all.  It  is  a  great  mistake  to  suppose 
that  the  Union  can  be  preserved,  merely  by  keeping  the 
states  together  under  the  same  government,  whatever 
the  powers  of  that  government  may  be.  This  is  indeed 
Union  in  a  certain  sense — the  making  of  one  thing  by 
melting  up  many  other  things  together.  Bat  the  con- 
stitution recognizes  no  such  political  chemistry  as  this. 
If  the  Union  may  be  destroyed  by  opposing'  the  federal 
government,  and  actually  severing  the  states,  it  may  be 
as  effectually  destroyed  by  giving  to  that  government 
powers  unknown  to  the  constitution,  and  destroying 
the  separate  and  sovereign  character  of  the  states.  If 
ours  be  a  Union  at  all,  it  is  a  federal  compact :  if  a 
compact  at  all,  it  was  made  by  parties  eompeteni  to  make 
U;  and  that  competency  implies,  in  this  case,  sovereign 
power,  and  nothing  short  of  it.  What  then  beoomes 
of  the  Union,  when  the  very  elements  of  which  it  is 
composed  are  destroyed?  He  who  denies  that  the  states 
are  sovereign,  denies  the  validity  of  that  compact  which 
exists  only  by  the  exercise  of  that  sovereignty.  The 
slates  might  exist  together  under  a  monarchy  injorm,  as 
well  as  in  sulistance?  Would  this  be  Union  7  Yes;  it  is 
the  very  Union  for  which  the  northern  states  have  ever 
contended.  Their  principles  tend  directly  towards  it, 
and  it  will  presently  appear  that  their  measures  have 
already  gone  a  great  way  to  establish  it.  They  seem 
to  think,  with  Mr.  Hugh  Trevor,  in  the  work  before 
us,  that  "  Union  upon  any  terms  is  better  than  disunion 
under  any  circumstances."  But  in  this  opinion  the 
people  of  the  south  haye  not  yet  concurred,  nor  will 
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they  concur  in  i^  until  they  lose  ihat  proud  feeling  of 
independence,  and  that  ardent  love  of  liberty  and  of 
their  ooantry,  by  which  they  have  heretofore  been  dis- 
tioguished. 

The  results  of  these  consolidation  doctrines  have 
already  been  realized  in  some  of  the  leading  measures 
of  the  present  administration.    In  the  earlier  periods  of 
our  political  history,  attacks  upon  the  constitution  were 
^oeialiy  made  indirectly,  and  under  plausible  pretences. 
The  public  mind  was  not  then  prepared  to  see  that  in- 
stnioient  openly  deified.    The  alien  and  sedition  laws 
did  indeed  violate  it  plainly  enough,  and  those  laws 
cost  the  administration  which  passed  them  their  places. 
The  power  of  the  people  displaye<i  itself  etifectually 
on  that  occasion,  and  established  principles  which  pro- 
i^ised  to  secure  the  states  and  the  people  against  any 
similar  attack  upon  their  constitutional  rights  for  ages 
to  come.   It  required  that  generations  should  pass  away 
before  the  exploded  doctrines  of  1798  could  be  again 
openly  brought  into  the  administration  of  the  govern- 
menL    In  the  meantime,  however,  those  doctrines  were 
itill  cherished  at  the  north,  and  were  secretly  and 
treacherously  working  their  way,  step  by  step,  into 
power.    Their  progress  may  be  easily  traced,  for  it  was 
not  so  secret  as  to  be  unobserved.    At  every  stage 
they  were  boldly  met  by  th^  south,  and  in  every  con- 
test they  triumphed.    Nothing  was  wanting  but  a  fit 
oceasion  to  bring  them  again  before  the  public,  as  the 
avowed  doctrines  of  the  government ;  and  unhappily, 
that  occasion  was  soon  presented.    It  was  reserved  for 
the  ancalculaling  hardihood  of  General  Jackson  to  aim 
the  first  blow  at  the  Union,  through  the  heart  of  state 
sovereignty.    The  proclamation  asserted  every  princi- 
ple necessary  to  make  ours  a  consolidated  government. 
Slid  not  a  federative  union  of  independent  states.    It  is 
true  that  this  blow  was  struck  by  a  southern  hand ;  but 
that  band,  it  is  notorious,  was  guided  by  northern  influ- 
eoee.    It  cost  the  administration  its  ablest  friends  at 
the  south,  whilst  at  tlie  north  it  was  hailed  with  one 
general  acclaim  of  approbation  and  praise.    Instantly, 
and  as  if  actuated  by  one  irresistible  impulse,  those 
who  bad  been  the  most  firm  in  their  support  of  the  pre- 
ceding administration,  and  who  boasted  that  the  prin- 
ciples which  fell  with  the  elder  Adams  should  rise  again 
with  the  younger,  rushed  to  the  support  of  General 
Jackson,  and  became  his  warmest  and  most  approved 
friends.    In  this  they  were  perfectly  consistent.    In 
lopporting  the  proclamation  they  did  but  support  their 
ova  cherished  principles,  long  openly  denounced  by  all 
adaiatstrations,  and  now  again  brought  into  power 
with  fresh  ^lat  and  redoubled  strength.    The  force  bill 
was  the  natural  and  necessary  consequence  of  the 
priadples  asserted  in  the  proclamation.    From  tlie  mo- 
ment that  bill  passed,  the  wisest  and  most  devoted  pa- 
triots at  the  south  considered  the  constitution  as  virtu- 
ally  destroyed.    They  were  willing  to  struggle  yet  a 
iittJe  longer  (and  they  have  struggled)  for  the  restora- 
tioa  of  the  true  principles  of  the  government;   but 
hitherto  they  have  struggled  in  vain,  so  far  as  its  actual 
administration  is  concerned.    With  as  little  success  they 
have  invoked  the  aid  of  the  northern  states.    The  doc- 
trioesof  the  proclamation  are  still  their  doctrines,  and 
(he  ibroe  bill  still  dishonors  the  statute  book.    Nay, 
the  south  has  not  forgotten  that  that  bill  was  regarded 
u  Che  pecolsar  and  distinguishing  triumph  of  northern 


principles.  Noiwithstandirg  the  perilous  position  in 
which  it  placed  the  country ;  noivviihsianding  the  abso- 
lute certainty  that,  if  carried  out  in  practice,  it  would 
produce  civil  war,  and  thus  at  once  dissolve  the  Union  ; 
notwithstanding  the  countless  evils  which  that  event, 
occurring  under  such  circumi»tunces,  must  have  brought 
in  its  train,  the  detestable  measure  was  urged  with  a 
zeal  and  perseverance  wholly  uncalled  for  by  the  occa- 
sion. Indeed,  Mr.  Webster,  tlie  great  leader  of  the 
triumphant  party  at  the  north,  did  not  hesitate  to  place 
the  propriety  and  necessity  of  the  measure  upon  his 
own  peculiar  ground.  The  south  heard  him,  with  as- 
tonishment, declare  that  the  occasion  was  a  fit  one,  and 
ought  for  that  reason  to  be  embraced,  to  tesl  the  powers  of 
the  federal  government !  Such  an  appeal  could  scarcely 
be  heard  with  indifference  by  those  who  had  been  en- 
deavoring, ever  since  the  adoption  of  the  constitution, 
to  enlarge  the  powers  of  that  government.  Accord- 
ingly, the  northern  members  of  Congress,  almost  with- 
out a  dissenting  v6ice,  voted  for  the  force  bill,  and  their 
constituents  approved  and  sustained  them. 

The  principles  thus  established,  denying  the  sove- 
reignty of  the  states,  and  subjecting  them  to  military 
coercion  whenever  they  should  presume  to  resist  the 
usurpations  of  the  federal  government,  necessarily 
declared  that  government  to  be  supreme  and  irrespon- 
sible. All  that  has  since  followed  has  been  but  the 
natural  course  of  events,  and  therefore  should  not  ex- 
cite any  surprise  whatever.  All  experience  proves  that 
the  distribution  of  the  powers  of  government  between 
the  three  separate  and  co-ordinate  branches,  the  legis- 
lative, executive,  and  judiciary,  affords  no  substantial 
security  to  the  people.  The  independence  of  those 
departments  is  merely  nominaL  It  is  the  natural  ten- 
dency of  all  power  to  increase ;  and  it  is  not  in  human 
wisdom  to  contrive  any  balance  so  accurate  as  to  pre- 
vent it.  The  check  must  be  extraneoua  of  the  govern- 
ment itself,  or  else  it  cannot  be  found  any  where.  Of 
all  the  departments  of  government,  the  executive  has  the 
strongest  temptation  to  enlarge  its  own  powers.  The 
other  departments  are  composed  of  many  persons,  to 
whom  in  the  aggregate  their  powers  belong,  and  who  can- 
not individually  exert  any  considerable  portion  of  them. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  executive  is  one,  and  the  powers 
of  his  office  rest  in  him  alone.  It  requires  more  virtue 
than  we  usually  find  in  public  rulers,  to  distinguish  be* 
tween  the  personal  rights  and  powers  of  such  an  ex- 
ecutive, and  those  which  belong  to  his  public  station. 
Every  addition  to  the  powers  of  his  office  soon  comes 
to  be  considered  an  addition  to  his  own  ;  and  thus  he  is 
under  the  strongest  personal  temptation  to  make  them 
as  great  as  possible.  Thus  invited  to  encroach  upon 
the  other  departments,  his  veiy  position  enables  him  to 
do  so.  Even  in  England,  where  a  free  House  of  Com- 
mons and  an  independent  Judiciary  now  exert  a  salu- 
tary check  upon  the  powers  of  the  crown,  the  encroach- 
ments of  the  king  have  cost  the  country  more  than  one 
revolution.  So  far  as  our  own  executive  is  concerned, 
we  have  ample  evidence,  in  the  experience  of  the  last  few 
years,  that  he  possesses  abundant  means  to  subject  all 
the  other  powers  of  the  government  to  his  own.  To 
declare,  therefore,  that  the  federal  government  is  su- 
preme, is  in  effect  to  declare  that  the  President  is 
supreme.  Why,  then,  should  we  be  surprised  iJiat 
Congress  and  the  Judiciary  are  his  creatures ;  that  all 
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the  offices  of  the  country  are  held  at  his  will  and  for 
his  pleasure;  that  the  entire  legiblatinn  of  the  country 
is  under  his  control ;  that  he  has  seized  u])on  the  public 
treasure  in  spile  of  Congress,  who  are  directed  by  tlic 
constitution  to  keep  and  manage  it;  that  he  controls 
the  legislation  of  the  statc^  and  appoints  his  own  buc- 
cessor ! ! ! 

Many  of  those  who  rejoiced  in  the  proclamation, 
and  triumphed  in  the  force  bill,  nre  now  foremost  to  cry 
out  against  these  eriormitics.  S(»me  of  those  mcassiires 
aflect  their  peculiar  interests  rather  too  closely  to  be 
patiently  endured.  TAffrcomplaini.s  are  without  justice. 
They  have  no  right  to  murmur  at  the  neceb>ary  conse- 
quences of  their  own  principles — principles  which  they 
even  now  will  not  abandon,  with  all  these  disastrous 
results  before  them.  They  have  themselves  laid  the 
train,  and  they  ought  not  to  complain  if  they  sutfer  in 
the  explosion. 

It  ought  not,  perhaps,  to  surprise  us,  that  the  people 
of  the  north  have,  with  such,  remarkable  unanimity, 
adopted  principles  such  as  these.  Destructive  as  they 
are  of  the  constitution,  and  at  war  with  the  very  being 
of  our  federal  Union,  those  people  believe  that  no  other 
principles  can  so  well  advance  their  own  peculiar  inte- 
rests. And  if  the  existence  of  free  government  is  no- 
thing— if  the  preservation  of  tiie  rights  of  the  states 
and  of  the  people  is  nothing — if  it  is  more  important 
to  grow  rich  than  to  be  indej)endent  and  free,  they  ore 
right.  Their  principles  have  indeed  advai»ccd  their 
own  interests  with  giant  strides;  and  precisely  in  the 
same  degree  they  liave  repressed  and  destroyed  those 
of  the  south.  In  all  countries  the  measures  of  govern- 
ment necessarily  exert  a  material  inlUience  upon  pri- 
vate interests.  Ilence,  when  thobc  interests  are  dis- 
tinctly marked,  it  becomes  an  object  of  importance  to 
each  one  to  obtain  the  posse5sion  and  control  of  the 
governmcnL  The  numeriail  majority  of  the  people  is 
at  the  north  ;  and  of  course  they  have  the  government 
in  their  own  hands,  whenever  they  establish  the  doc- 
trine that  ours  is  a  government  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States,  and  not  of  the  people  of  the  several 
slates.  In  that  case,  the  majority,  to  whom  the  right 
to  govern  is  conceded,  is  a  majority  of  all  the  people — 
that  is,  of  their  representatives  in  Congress,  where 
New  York  speaks  as  forty,  and  Delaware  as  one.  A 
government  thus  constituted,  and  relieved  of  all  the 
checks  imposed  upon  it  by  state  sovereignty,  possesses 
all  the  power  which  is  necessary  for  any  purpose.  It 
becomes  a  most  Convenient  and  effective  nuichine  in  the 
hands  of  a  majority  holding  an  interest  peculiar  to  them- 
selves-—an  interest  which  flourishes  precisely  as  those 
of  the  minority  are  repressed.  Here  is  reason  enough 
for  the  principles  of  the  north.  The  truth  is,  they  are 
not  so  much  attached  to  the  unioti  as  to  the  unity  of  these 
stales.  The  Union  would  be  worthless  to  them  with 
the  check  and  balance  left  in  the  slate  governments  by 
the  constitution.  They  find  their  interests  in  a  strong 
federal  government.  It  is  not  the  Union  which  they 
love,  but  the  strong  chain  (and  the  stronger  it  is  the 
more  they  love  it)  which  binds  together  the  states  in- 
dissolubly,  under  the  same  government,  or  under  any 
government,  which  gives  to  their  own  numerical  majo- 
rity free  scope,  in  speculating  on  the  rights  and  interests 
of  the  minority. 

That  this  is  the  true  source  of  their  principles,  they 


have  nfffjrded,  in  their  own  conduct,  abundant  reason 
to  believe.    When  the  embargo  laws  pressed  heavily 
on  their  commercial  inlcresls,  they  denied  the  constitu- 
tional power  of  Congress  to  pass  them.  Congress  were 
not  then  the  rightful  judges  of  ilie  constitutionality  of 
their  own  me.isurcs,  for  the  "north  was  not  then  in  pos- 
se^sion  of, the  government.     The  tariff' of  1616  was  a 
reduction  of  the  war  duties.    That  tariff  was  supposed 
to  operate  unfavorably  on  the  commercial  interests  of 
the  north,  and  accordingly  it  was  complained  of  as  loo 
hi.^h,  and  vehemently  opposed.     It  was  in  vain  to  tcU 
iherji  that  a  debt  of  two  hundred  millions  of  dollars, 
broui:ht  uf>un  the  country  by  the  war,  rendered  such  a 
measure  absolutely  necessary.     The  "Defender  of  the 
Constitution''  alTcctcd  to  believe,  that  it  was,  at  least, 
very  doubtful,  whether  that  instrument  did  not  forbid 
Congress  to  enact  any  tariff,  beyond  the  current  de- 
mands of  the  governmenL    Where  were  those  scruples 
in  192S?    At  that  time  the  capital  of  the  north  had 
taken  a  direction  towards  manufactures.    Indeed  that 
had  already  become  the  predominant  interest.     From 
that  time  no  northern  man  was  heard  to  urge  a  doubt 
of  the  power  of  Congress  to  impose  any  rate  of  duties 
whatever.    The  tariff  built  up  their  manufactories,  and 
gave  them  a  monopoly  of  the  southern  market,  both  to 
b«iy  and  to  sell.     Every  year  they  clamored  for  more 
protection,  until  every  species  of  their  manufactures, 
from  a  button  to  a  piece  of  broad  cloth,  was  made  tl^e 
subject  of  sjx:cial   legislation.    In  the  meantime  the 
public  debt  had  been  annually  reduced,  until  there  was 
no  longer  the  least  pretext  for  high  duties  in  reference 
to  that.    Still  the  odious  system  was  pressed  upon  the 
south,  with  none  the  less  force,  because  every  pretext 
of  public  necessity  which  had  originally  suggested  it, 
had  ceased  to  exist.    The  whole  series  of  measures 
upon  this  subject,  is  a  history  of  gross  oppression  on 
the  one  part,  and  patient  suffering  on  the  other.    They 
aflbrd  a  happy  illustration  of  that  patriotism   which 
values  the  government,  only  as  it  enables  the  strongest 
or  the  most  cunning  to  oppress  the  weak ;  a  striking 
proof  of  that  *'  love  of  the   Union,"  which  does  not 
hesitate  to  bring  all  the  institutions  of  the  country  into 
jeopardy,  rather  than  surrender  one  farthing  of  extorted 
gain — that  love  of  the  Union,  which  is  measured  only 
by  the  advantnges  to  be  derived  from  the  exercise  of 
powers  not  properly  belonging  to  it,  can  scarcely  claim 
the  respect  of  any  sincere  friend  of  the  constitution. 
We  freely  admit  that  this  picture  appears  somewhat 
harsh  in  some  of  its  features,  but  the  history  of  the 
country  proves,  that  it  is  nowise  unfaithful  to  the  truth. 
It  appears  to  us  that  they  whose  principles  strike  at  the 
very  nature  of  our  federal  government,  and  introduce  the 
worst  abuses  into  the  administration  of  it,  demand  too 
much  when  they  claim  to  be  considered  the  exclusive 
friends  of  the  Union.    The  south  makes  no  boast  of  its 
patriotism.     It  is  the  singular  fate  of  that  people  to  be 
suspected  of  disaffection  to  the  Union,  precisely  in  pro- 
portion as  they  uphold  its  true  principles.    But,  in  their 
view  of  the  subject,  the  fedtral  government  is  not  ihe 
Union.     If  they  be  charged  with  disaffection  to  that 
i^overnmfcnt,as  now  expounded  by  northern  politicians, 
and  understood  by  almost  the  entire  body  of  northern 
men,  they  not  only  acknowledge,  but  proclaim  it.     Be- 
lieving that  he  alone  can  claim  to  be  the  friend  of  the 
Union,  who  not  only  holds  its  theoretical  priBciples, 
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bui  proniplly  and  boldly  resists  every  practical  viola- 
lion  of  tbem,  it  is  not  po&iiiblc  for  tltcm  to  love  a  go- 
vernment which  saps  lliose  principles  by  insidiuus  mea- 
surt:$j  or  brings  them  into  jco|Tardy  by  open  violence. 

>'o  man  who  remembers  the  tone  of  public  sentiment 
in  regard  to  the  principles  and  practices  of  the  goverri- 
ment,  only  eight  years  ago,  could  possibly  realize  the 
present  condition  of  things,  if  he  had  not  seen  it.     To 
those  who  carry  their  recollections  still  farther  back,  to 
liic  eras  of  Jeflerson  and  Madison,  the  picture  now  ex- 
hibited must  be  still  more  strange  and  appalling.     The 
history  of  the  world  exhibits  no  instance  of  so  rapid  a 
declension  in  government  from  the  purity  of  its  first 
principles.    Here,  the  spirit  of  corruption  has,  within  a 
few  short  yca^,  effected  changes,  such  as  have  never 
beeo  witnessed  in  other  countries,  except  by  tlie  same 
means,  acting  through  many  generations,  or  by  violence 
and  revolution.     The  President  of  the  United  States, 
adding  to  great  personal  popularity  the  influence  ac- 
quired by  a  profligate  abuse  of  the  public  patronage, 
has  asserted  principles  absolutely  at  war  with  free 
goTcrnment,  and   has  carried  measures,  by  his  own 
mere  will,  which   would    have  brought  any  limited 
m-)nardi  in  Europe  to  the  block.    He  has  effectually 
OTenhrown  all  the  co-ordinate  branches  of  the  govern- 
ment.   It  was  not  enough  to  assert,  that  every  power 
of  tvtry  office  connected  with  the  executive,  was  in 
him;  that  be  was  the  chief  of  every  bureau,  and  that 
all  the  n<»ninal  heads  were  /m  ofHcers,  bound  to  do  his 
vilL    He  has  also  denied  to  the  senate  the  power  ex- 
pre^y  granted  in  the  constitution,  of  controlling  his 
appointments  to  oiRce.     It  is  true,  he  has  not  ventured 
to  do  this  in  terms,  but  he  h  ts  done  it  in  effect,  by  re- 
fiisin^  to  nominate  any  other  than  his  own  creatures, 
ereo  after  the  senate  has  pronounced  those  same  crea- 
tures unworthy  of  confidence.    In  this  way  some  of  the 
most  important  trusts  of  the  country  have  been  left 
unfiled,  and  some  of  its  most  important  interests  ne- 
§'ected  for  years    together.     Fie  has  assumed   upon 
bimself  the  faculty  of  exclusive  legislation,  by  a  capri- 
citxis  and  tyrannical  use  of  the  veto  power.     He  has 
denied  to  the  judiciary  its  legitimate  function  of  intei- 
prcting  the  laws,  whenever  that  interpretation  inter- 
fered with  his  own  views.     He  has  seized,  by  violence, 
Mpcm  the  public  treasure,  and  has  asserted,  in  a  delibe- 
rate official  communication,  that  the  custody  of  that 
trusure  belonged  only  to  AiiR,  and  that  the  rcprcscnta- 
tiTesoftbe  people  in  Congress  could  not  constitutionally 
tike  it  away !  The  constitution  gave  him  the  sword  of 
tbe  eoaotry,  and   the  force  bill  assured  him  that  he 
voaid  eneaunter  but  few  checks  in  the  use  of  iL    Noth- 
iag  nort  was  necessary  than  this  lawless  grasp  at  tlie 
treuury,  to  clothe  him  with  absolute  power.    Having 
tlas  possessed  himself  of  the  public  money,  he  has 
waited  cuiUions  upon  millions  without  any  known  pub- 
he  object,  uniii  the  expenses  of  the  government  have 
income  three  fold  greater  than  at  any  former  period. 
He  has  deposited    the   public  moneys  with  political 
f^furites,  and  encouraged  the  use  of  them  for  the  pur- 
poie  of  gaining   partisans  by  corrupting  the  people. 
He  has  issued  capricious  and  unnecessary  orders  from 
tl«  tre-jsury,  by  which  the  currency  of  the  country  has 
been  deranged,  and  its  business  disastrously  hindered 
and  embarrassed.     Uc  has  countenanced  the  worst  dis- 
orders, the  most  profligate  corruption,  and  the  boldest 


violations  of  law  in  the  heads  of  departments ;  and  has 
insulted  the  country  by  appointing  public  defaulters 
and  men  of  dissolute  habits  and  blasted  fame,  to  places 
of  great  trust  and  profit.  He  has  notoriously  lent  him- 
self to  the  fraudulent  purposes  of  speculators  in  the  pub- 
lic lands.  And  to  crown  the  climax  of  abuses,  he  has 
openly  interfered  in  slate  elections  ;  has  tampered  with 
state  legislatures,  and  employed  himself,  with  shame- 
less indelicacy  and  treasonable  hardihood,  in  prostrating 
the  last  bulwark  of  public  liberty,  by  imposing  upon 
the  people  a  President  of  his  choosing,  as  his  own  suc- 
cessor. To  eficct  all  these  things,  it  was  absolutely 
necessary  to  corrupt  in  an  extrejne  degree,  the  great 
body  of  the  people,  or  to  impose  upon  their  confidence 
and  credulity  by  practices  unknown  in  the  purer  days 
of  the  republic  Whatever  be  the  means  by  which  he 
has  worked,  the  result  is  before  the  country.  The  will 
of  the  President,  under  this  administration  at  least,  is 
tlie  law  of  the  land. 

If  it  should  be  said  that  these  objections  apply  only 
to  the  present  incumbent  of  ofHce,  and  not  to  the  federal 
government  as  such,  we  reply,  that  they  are  founded 
on  no  temporary  causes.  It  is  not  at  all  surprising  that 
General  Jackson  has  been  sustained  in  all  his  measures 
of  fraud,  violence  and  usurpation,  nor  that  he  now  ex- 
erts an  infiuencc  far  beyond  thatof  his  most  accom- 
plished predecessor.  The  proclamation  drew  to, him, 
not  only  the  entire  remains  of  the  old  and  honest  federal 
party,  but  also  that  whole  section  of  country  which  saw, 
in  the  principles  of  that  document,  an  assurance  of  profit 
to  themselves.  Add  to  these  an  hundred  thousand 
office  holders,  who  depend  on  the  will  of  the  President 
for  bread,  and  thrice  that  number  of  hungry  expectants, 
who  look  for  their  reward  only  in  consulting  and  obey- 
ing that  will;  and  thrice  that  number  again,  whose 
personal  interests  are  connected  by  a  thousand  ramit- 
cations,  either  with  the  incumbents  or  the  expectants 
of  ofBce ;  add  to  these  the  still  more  numerous  herd 
who  live  upon  the  treasury  in  consideration  of  partizan 
services,  and  we  see  at  once  the  entire  source  of  Gene- 
ral Jackson's  remarkable  success.  There  is  no  mystery 
in  his  popularity.  Any  other  President  who  shall  use 
the  same  means  will  be  equally  popular  and  equally 
successful ;  and  unhappily  there  is  too  much  danger 
that  the  example  will  be  followed.  The  fault  is  not  in 
the  government,  but  in  its  abuses  ;  in  the  introduction 
of  principles  unknown  to  the  constitution,  and  of  prac- 
tices which  such  principles  alone  could  tolerate. 

This  view  of  the  federal  government  in  its  present 
theory  and  actual  practice,  presents  a  strong  appeal  to 
nil  the  people  of  the  United  States  indiscriminately. 
It  ought,  we  think,  to  excite  alarm  every  where ;  but 
we  dare  not  hope  that  it  will  awaken  the  people  of  the 
north  to  that  impartial  examination  of  the  character 
and  tendencies  of  their  own  principles,  which  would 
induce  them  to  co-operate  heartily  in  the  establishment 
of  the  constitution  upon  its  true  foundations.  But  the 
south  have  other  and  peculiar  causes  of  complaint. 
The  pertinacity  with  which  the  tariflf  system  was  ad- 
hered to;  the  air  of  triumph  with  which  its  most  ex- 
treme measures  were  carried  ;  the  contumelious  indif- 
ference with  which  the  complaints  of  the  south  were 
heard,  and  the  long  suffering  of  the  south  under  it,  have 
done  more  to  disgust  those  people  and  to  alienate  them 
from  the  federal  government,  tlian  all  other  causes 
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combined.     It  appeared  quite  clear  to  them,  that  it  was 
not  within  the  le^;itimale  province  of  the  government, 
to  foster  the  industry  of  one  part  of  the  country,  at  the 
cxncn&e  of  that  of  the  other.     It  was  not  enough  to  tell 
them  that  the  tariff  laws  were  general  in  their  operation, 
and  that  they  might  become  manuHicJurers  as  well  as 
the  people  of  the  north.    They  felt  this  to  be  a  mere 
mockery,  since  from  the  very  nature  of  their  country 
and  its  insiiiutioiis,  no  such  change  in  their  habits  and 
pursuits  was  practicable.    Neither  could  they  be  satis- 
fied with  specious  arguments  designed  to  convince  them 
that  the  system  was  in  fact  the  very  best  for  their  own 
agricultural  intere&ts.     As  they  alone  felt  the  chain, 
they  claimed  the  exclusive  right  to  say  whether  it  galled 
them  or  not.    They  believed  that  the  tariff*  laws  were 
unconstitutional ;  and  they  knexOj  that  whether  consti- 
tutional or  not,  they  were  oppressive  and  odious  to 
them.    Conscious  that  the  wealth  and   prosperity  of 
the  country  depended  mainly  upon  their  industry;  that 
the  very  manuHictures  which  this  system  established 
could  not  exist  without  the  products  of  their  labor; 
they  felt  thai  something  was  due  even  to  their  honest 
errors  of  opinion,  if  errors  they  were.     It  is  to  be  borne 
in  mind,  that  the  questions  growing  out  of  the  tariff 
system,  very  soon  became  altogether  sectional  in  their 
character.    North  of  a  certain  meridian,  all  were  tariff 
men  ;  south  of  that  meridian,  ail  were  opposed  to  it. 
The  north  perceived  that  it  was  growing  daily  richer 
and  richer,  by  means  of  that  system ;  while  the  south 
perceived,  that  although  it  produced  almost  the  whole 
material  of  the  national  wealth,  it  daily  grew  poorer 
and  poorer.     Looking  around  them  for  the  cause  of  this 
extraordinary  state  of  things,  they  saw,  or  thought  they 
saw  it  in  the  tariff  laws.     During  ten  whole  years,  they 
labored  to  prove  those  laws  unconstitutional,  unwise 
and  impolitic    Year  after  year  they  entreated,  remon- 
strated, and  threatened,  in  order  to  obtain  at  least  some 
mitigation  of  these  intolerable  evils.    Then  was  the  time 
for  a  liberal  and  enlightened  spirit  of  patriotism  in  the 
north,  to  display  itself;  then  was  the  lime  for  that  love 
of  the  Union,  which  they  so  loudly  boast,  to  step  in  and 
appease  these  dangerous  dissensions.     A  reasonable 
concession  to  the  deep  and  settled  convictions  of  the 
south  upon  this  subject,  would  have  gone  far  to  con- 
ciliate them,  and  might  have  secured  the  Union  for 
a:;es  to  come,  against  all  danger  of  disaffection  at  the 
south.    Instead  of  this,  however,  their  complaints  were 
beard  with  open  contumely;   the  advocates  of  their 
riiihts  were  derided  as  the  "administrators  de  bonis 
non,  of  deceased  principles."    Every  yeor  witnessed 
«ome  new  effort  to  extend  the  odious  system,  or  to 
render  its  provisions  more  and  more  intolerable  to  the 
south.     A  combination  among  all  the  manufacturing 
interests  of  the  north,  secured   the  success  of  every 
mctisure,  for  the  protection  of  each  of  them,  until  at 
length  the  system  was  so  infinitely  extended  and  rami- 
fied, lliat  the  most  obscure  manufacturer,  in  the  most 
obscure  })lace,  drew  its  share  of  the  spoils  of  the  south. 
At  length,  when  the  power  of  longer  endurance  was 
utterly  worn  out;  when  patience  was  exhausted  and 
hope  destroyed,  one  southern  state  was  bold  enough  to 
place  it3elf  in  an  attitude  of  resistance,  not  by  arms 
but  by  the  peaceful  action  of  its  judiciary  power.    In- 
stantly the  federal  sword  was  drawn,  and  the  *^  defenders 
of  the  constitution  /*'  one  and  all,  were  seen  harking  on 


the  federal  executive  tu  make  war  on  one  of  tlieir  own 
confederated  states ! ! 

This  is  an  elegant  commentary  on  their  principles. 
Those  wiio  saw  a  system  of  laws  as  odious  as  the  tariff, 
and  of  doubtful  constitutionality  at  least,  ready  to  be 
enforced  at  the  point  of  the  sword,  could  not  doubt  the 
power  of  the  government  to  enforce  by  the  same  means 
any  and  every  other  law,  constitutional  or  not,  by  which 
their  own  peculiar  interests  might  be  advanced ! ! 

But  the  just  complaints  of  tlie  south  do  not  stop  here. 
For  years  past,  they  have  seen  the  people  of  the  north 
organizing  themselves  for  a  systematic  attack  upon  the 
most  important  of  their  institutions.    It  is  not  enough 
to  plunder  us  indirectly,  through  the  agency  of  federal 
laws;  but  we  are  now  boldly  told,  that  we  have  no 
right  to  the  property  which  we  have  inherited  from  our 
fathers,  or  acquired  by  our  own  industry.    So  long  as 
tlie  abolitionists  confined  themselves  to  their  own  per- 
sonal exertions,  they  afforded  the  south  no  just  ground 
of  complaint  against  the  federal  govemmenL     We 
looked  on  them  indeed  as  our  worst  enemies,  as  the 
most  heartless  and  atrocious  conspirators  against  our 
peace  and  our  lives.    We  considered  their  conduct  also 
as  the  most  conclusive  proof  of  the  temper  of  the  people 
among  whom  they  originated,  and  by  whose  counte- 
nance and  support  they  have  multiplied  to  a  most  for- 
midable extent.    Still,  however,  they  were  but  indi- 
viduals, and  did  but  show  in  this  as  in  other  things, 
that  there  can  be  no  true  affinity  between  the  Round- 
head and  the  Cavalier.    The  south  has  long  perceived 
that  any  progress  which  a  mere  private  association 
could  hope  to  make  in  overthrowing  all  the  social  insti- 
tutions of  an  entire  country,  must  be  altogether  too 
slow  for  the  impatient  ardor  of  the  fanatic    Besides, 
there  is  an  obvious  polUieal  reason  why  slavery  of  the 
south  should  be  obnoxious  to  northern  feelings.    A  por- 
tion of  that  population  is  now  represented  in  Congress. 
Destroy  slavery,  and  you  diminish  the  weight  of  the 
south,  and  thus  increase  the  numerical  majority  which 
is  so  favorable  to  the  views  and  interests  of  the  north. 
The  south  therefore  were  prepared  to  expect,  though 
they  hoped  for  better  things,  that  the  power  of  the 
federal  government  would  be  invoked  to  carry  out  the 
designs  of  the  abolitionists.    But  they  were  not  pre- 
pared to  witness,  at  least  in  so  short  a  time,  the  firm 
lodgement  which  that  party  has  acquired  in  Congress. 
It  is  already  the  settled  doctrine  of  that  body,  that  they 
have  a  perfect  right  to  abolish  slavery  in  the  District 
of  Columbia.    What  more  can  they  desire?  The  same 
constitution  which  guards  the  rights  of  property  in  the 
states,  guards  them  also  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 
That  instniment  gives  Congress  no  authority  to  invade 
those  rights  any  where.     It  is  easy  to  perceive  there- 
fore, that  this  claim  of  power  over  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia is  but  a  pretence  for  the  claim  of  the  same  power 
over  the  states.    The  fit  occasion  has  not  yet  arriTed, 
nor  is  the  power  of  the  federal  government  yet  so  firmly 
consolidated  as  to  promise  success  to  so  bold  an  under- 
taking.   But  if  the  principles  which  have  been  so  ac* 
lively  at  work  for  the  last  twenty  years,  should  continue 
much  longer  unrebuked,  the  abolition  of  slavery  at  the 
south,  by  an  act  of  Congress,  will  not  be  the  most 
striking  violation  of  the  constitution  which  we  shall 
witness  in  the  usurpations  of  federal  power. 
Every  candid  mind  must  admit  that  these  things 
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afford  a  just  groand  of  uneasiness  to  tlie  people  of  the 
so'iih.  It  is  altogether  natural  that  they  should  not 
]<>iik  with  filial  fondness  to  a  government  which  pro- 
Ucis  tJiem  against  all  the  rest  of  tlie  world,  only  that 
ihcy  may  be  the  more  secure  prey  lo  their  own  fellow 
Citizens.  Accordingly,  a  feeling  of  disaffection  to  that 
government  is  rapidly  extending  among  them.  No  fair 
criterion  of  its  eAtent  or  strength  can  be  found  in  popu- 
lar elections^  Many  a  man,  like  Mr.  Hugh  Trevor  in 
the  book  before  us,  yet  supports  the  government  from 
an  undefined  fear  of  worse  evils  from  opposing  it,  and 
perhips  also,  from  a  lingering  hope  that  it  will  ere  long 
come  back  again  to  the  purity  of  its  original  principles. 
But  the  subject  is  deeply  considered  by  more  than  have 
yet  chosen  to  avow  it ;  and  the  true  bearings  of  the 
qtiPstioD  are  better  and  better  understood  every  day. 
"VVe  have  long  since  "  calculated  the  value  of  the  Union," 
and  we  have  found  it  above  price.  But  the  Union 
«faieh  we  love  is  the  union  of  independent,  sovereign 
slates,  upon  equal  footing,  and  possessing  in  each  of 
tlKi'^  states  a  le^timate  check  upon  the  usurpations 
of  tlieir  common  agenU  We  recognize  no  union  which 
c  •n>'>lidates  all  power  in  the  federal  head,  and  degrades 
U.c  iiovercign  stales  into  petty  municipal  corporations. 

We  sincerely  hope  that  the  future  history  of  the 
c^mlry  may  falsify  all  these  speculations.  If,  ho\v- 
ev^r,  a  change  in  our  institutions  should  take  place,  as 
iiitrre  is  loo  much  reason  to  fear,  wo  have  in  the  book 
litforc  us,  a  striking  view  of  the  course  which  events 
»i(l  probably  take.  The  south,  although  the  most 
pa'Jenl  people  on  earth,  of  the  abuses  of  government, 
cannot  bear  every  thing.  When  they  sec  the  President 
of  the  United  States  appointing  his  successor,  and  that 
sue  "essor  as  a  matter  of  course  his  own  son ;  when  they 
i^  our  representative  democracy  thus  gliding  into  he- 
r-.  J.tary  monarchy  ;  when  they  see  tlieir  own  institu- 
(.s'LS  crushed,  their  own  industry  paralized,  and  them- 
i'lves  virtually  the  bondsmen  of  the  north  ;  a  confede- 
n  y  among  themselves  for  common  protection,  will  be 
I  c  necessary  result.  Then  follows  of  course  the  strife 
<  f  irnis  J  the  conlc^ts  of  mercenary  troops  on  one  hand, 
v:thbold  spirits  determined  to  be  free,  on  the  other; 
U'«  irregular  and  partisan  war  of  which  the  author  has 
i;:vfn  us  so  lively  a  picture,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped,  the 
I'liiniQic  triumph  of  the  oppressed  over  the  oppressor. 

It  did  not  escape  the  sagacity  of  the  author,  that  one 
of  ilie  first  measures  which  a  southern  confederacy  would 
adn.t,  would  be  the  formation  of  advantageous  foreign 
;».ii»ncea.  This  view  of  the  subject  has  not  been  sufH- 
cicntijr  attended  to  by  those  who  have  been  aecustom- 
ed  t<>  think  that  the  south  cannot  stand  alone.  Uncon- 
fitned  with  the  north,  she  would  hold  precisely  that 
p-^-ition  which  would  invite  the  nations  of  Europe  to 
lU  closest  alliance  with  her.  She  would  then  hold  to 
ti'iD  tlie  same  relation  which  she  now  holds  to  the 
hf'Tih,  Producing  every  thing  which  they  wish  to  buy, 
:  J  riothing  which  ihcy  wish  to  sell,  each  would  be  the 

-:  customer  to  the  other.  The  north,  on  the  other 
li'i'J,  would  be  their  rivals  and  competitors  in  every 
i".  .:j:.  Eii^land  cannot  send  her  manufactures  to  any 
u.jfkei  of  the  world,  without  meeting  American  manu- 
factures of  the  same  sort.  The  pante  thing  is  true  of  all 
L'le  more  considerable  nations  of  Kurope.  Wh»it  mo- 
t^e,  then,  could  they  have  to  form  alliances  with  the 
n^Jiern  slates,  ibcir  rivals  in  every  thing,  to  the  pre- 


judice of  their  best  customers  in  the  south?  Those 
who  arc  urging,  with  such  intemperate  zeal,  measures, 
which  to  say  the  least  of  them,  may  lead  to  a  separa- 
tion of  the  states,  would  do  well  to  view  the  subject 
coolly  in  this  light.  To  the  south  it  presents  much 
material  for  reflection,  and  in  the  present  posture  of  our 
affairs,  it  is  not  unworthy  to  engage  the  serious  atten- 
tion of  the  politicians  of  Europe. 

As  a  mere  literary  production,  we  consider  this  a 
work  of  very  high  order.  The  style  is  unusually  flow- 
ing, easy,  and  chaste.  It  is  evident  the  writer  has  tnken 
no  pains  to  polish  his  language,  simply  because  his  lan- 
guage is  habitually  polished  and  classical.  He  writes 
as  he  would  speak,  as  every  author  must  do,  who  wouKl 
acquire  a  natural  and  graceful  style.  His  dialogue  is 
animated,  natural  and  easy,  and  his  delineation  of  cha- 
racter distinguished  for  accuracy  and  nice  discrimina- 
tion. We  would  gladly  present  to  the  reader  some 
specimens  of  his  power  in  this  way,  but  it  would  bo 
difficult  to  do  this  without  making  longer  extracts  from 
the  work  than  our  limits  would  allow.  Although  our 
author  frequently  indicates  the  individual  alluded  to,  by 
presenting  some  single,  yet  striking  feature,  he  rarely 
descends  to  particular 'description ;  and  it  is  only  by 
contemplating  his  pe;;^onages  in  the  various  situations 
in  which  he  has  chosen  to  place  them,  that  their  whole 
characters  are  to  be  understood.  Thus  it  is  impossible 
to  mistake  Judge  Baker,  when  we  find  him  teaching 
his  son  "  a  certain  sort  of  chopt  logic,  elaborately  em- 
ployed in  proving  what  no  one  ever  pretended  to  deny. 
Condescending  to  prove,  by  elaborate  argument,  the 
profound  maxim  that  two  and  two  make  four;"  and 
"establishing  as  tmquestionable  the  premUesfrom  which 
other  men  begin  lo  reason."  But  his /uU  character  is 
only  to  be  collcciod  from  his  conduct  in  a  variety  of 
trying  scenes,  in  which  his  own  unsteady  and  yielding 
principles  have  placed  him.  The  eager  humility  of 
his  matmer  to  the  President ;  his  timidity  and  irresolu- 
tion in  circumstances  of  danger  and  difficulty;  the 
struggle  produced  by  his  clear  perception  of  the  consti- 
tution, between  his  sense  of  duty,  and  his  desire  lo  con- 
form to  the  wishes  of  the  "dispenser  of  honor  and  emo- 
lument," and  tlie  final  triumph  of  ambition  and  selfish- 
ness over  the  bettei*  feelings  of  his  nature.  These  are  all 
so  perfectly  characteristic,  that  no  man  acquainted  with 
ihe  political  events  of  the  last  five  years  can  possibly 
misapply  them.  In  like  manner  the  Prime  Minister — 
the  Oliver  le  Diable  of  modern  times,  and  the  President 
himself,  are  described  with  irresistible  force  and  truth, 
by  the  characteristics  which  they  display  in  a  variety 
of  interesting  scenes  and  situations.  It  would  be  diffi- 
cult even  for  the  self-love  of  those  individuals  lo  render 
them  insensible  to  the  truth  of  their  own  portraits. 
However  this  may  be,  at  least  one  half  the  country, 
who  have  never  regarded  them  with  on  eye  of  particu- 
lar favor,  will  readily  acknowledge  that  our  author 
fully  understands  and  justly  appreciates  them. 

We  have  no  room  for  as  many  extracts  as  we  desire 
to  present  as  specimens  of  the  general  character  and 
style  of  the  work.  Indeed  it  would  be  difficult  to  select 
any  one  passage  more  worthy  of  such  distinction  than 
others ;  for  there  is  no  falling  off  in  any  part  of  the 
book.  Besides,  a  work  of  this  sort  could  not  be  justly 
apprcciate<l  from  such  extracts  as  the  critic  would  feel 
,  authorized  to  make.    Its  true  character  can  only  be 
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understood  by  him  who  reads  the  whole  work,  and 
reads  it  with  a  disposition  to  judge  impartially  of  its 
design  and  ohjectj  as  well  ns  of  its  execution. 

We  commence  our  extracts  with  a  passage  of  some 
length,  at  ihe  beginning  of  the  work,  exhibiting  a  pic- 
turesque view  of  a  slate  of  lliinjjs,  the  bare  possibility 
of  which  startles  the  reader  into  a  thrilling  interest, 
which  is  never  permitted  to  subside. 

Tow.irJ  the  latter  end  of  the  month  of  October,  1SJ9,  about  the 
hour  of  noon,  a  hoisoman  was  seen  as^cemling  a  narrow  valley 
ai  llie  eastern  foul  of  ilic  Blue  IluL'c.  Ha  road  nearly  followed 
the  cour.-c  of  a  small  fcircaui,  v\liirh,  i^suitii:  from  a  deep  jjorre 
of  the  mountain,  wh.iU  its  way  Ittiwcen  lufiy  hillH,  and  ternnn.Mes 
its  brief  and  brawlinji  course  iu  one  of  the  lar^'er  tributaries  of 
the  Dan.  A  glanco  of  ihc  eye  ictok  in  the  whole  of  the  little  wi- 
tlenient  thai  lined  its  bank8,  and  measured  the  reaourcea  of  its 
InhaLiianta.  The  diLerent  tenenn'nti*  were  ho  near  to  each  uiher 
as  to  allow  but  a  sntall  patch  of  arable  land  to  each.  Of  manu- 
facturcs  there  was  no  appearance,  bave  only  a  rude  t-hed  at  the 
enirance  of  the  valley,  on  the  dour  of  which  the  olt-repeated 
brand  of  the  horse-»hoe  gave  token  of  a  Hoiiihy.  There  li.o  the 
rivulet,  increased  by  the  innumerable  eprui  la  wlTnh  afforded  lo 
every  habiiaiion  the  unappiociated,  but  inai<i»reciablc  luxury  of 
water,  c.'ld,  clear  and  sparklinu',  had  eaihcrcd  ^trenJ:lh  ei.on«:li 
to  turn  a  tiny  mill.  Of  trade  there  could  be  none.  The  bh«ak 
Olid  rujged  barrier,  which  closed  the  i.oene  on  the  west,  and  the 
narrow  road,  fading  lo  a  footh-path,  yave  asjiurance  lo  the  tra- 
veller thai  he  had  hcic  reached  the  ncp'us  ultra  of  social  life  in 
that  direction. 

Indeed,  the  appearance  of  discomfort  and  poverty  In  every 
dwellins  well  accorded  with  the  scanty  lerriiory  belontrinsr  to 
each.  The  walls  and  chimneys  of  unhewn  locfs,  ihe  roofs  of 
loose  boards  laid  on  Ion?  rib-poler*,  that  j)rojecte«l  from  the  gables, 
and  held  down  by  similar  pole-*  placed  above  them,  toirethcr  with 
the  smoked  and  sooty  appearance  of  the  whole,  betokened  an 
abundance  of  limber,  but  a  dearth  of  every  thing  else.  Coniiiru- 
0U8  to  each  was  a  sort  of  rude  i^urden,  denominated,  in  the  ruder 
languafjo  of  the  country,  a  "  truck-paich."  Beyond  this  lay  a 
email  field,  a  pari  of  which  had  produced  a  crop  of  oats,  while 
on  the  remainder  the  Indian  corn  ^lill  hun;;  on  the  ttalk,  waitinrf 
to  be  iTiithered.  Add  lo  this  a  ^mall  meadow,  and  the  reader  will 
have  an  outliiic  equally  de>crip(ive  of  each  of  the  little  farms 
which,  for  the  distance  of  three  miles,  bonlered  the  stream. 

But,  thoujrh  the  valley  thus  bore  the  marks  <»f  a  crowiled  popu- 
lation, a  deep  stillness  pervaded  ii.  The  vi>ible  si;;ns  of  life  were 
few.  Of  sounds  there  were  none.  A  solitary  youngster,  male 
or  female,  alone  was  seen  loiterinij  ab«>nt  every  door.  These,  as 
the  traveller  pa.ssed  alonir,  would  skulk  from  ob^ervafion,  and 
tlicn  steal  out,  and,  munntinr  n  fence,  indulge  their  curiosity,  at 
safe  di^tance^,  by  looking  after  him. 

At  length  he  heard  a  sound  of  voices,  and  then  a  shrill  whistle, 
and  all  was  still.  Immediately,  some  half  a  dozen  men,  leaping 
a  fence,  ranged  themselves  acrodis  the  road  and  faced  him.  He 
observed  that  each,  aj  he  touched  the  ground,  laid  hold  of  a  ritlc 
that  leaned  against  the  enclosure,  and  thifii  circunu^tancc  drew 
his  attention  to  twenty  or  more  of  these  ft>rmi<lable  weapons, 
ranged  along  in  the  same  po^ition.  The  first  impul.sc  of  the  tra- 
veller was  10  draw  a  ])isiol  -,  but  seeing  thit  the  men,  as  they 
posted  themselves,  rested  their  irons  upon  the  LTound  and  leaned 
upon  ihcro,  be  quietly  withdrew  his  hand  from  his  hoUter.  It 
was  plain  that  no  violence  was  intended,  and  that  this  movement 
was  nothing  but  a  measure  of  precaution,  such  as  the  unsettled 
condition  of  the  country  rccjuired.  He  therefore  advanced  stea- 
dily but  slowly,  and,  on  reaching  the  party,  reined  in  his  horse, 
and  silently  invited  the  intended  parley.  ' 

The  men,  though  somewhat  variously  attired,  w^ere  nil  chiefly 
clad  in  half-dres.^cd  buckskin.  They  seemed  to  have  been  en- 
gaged in  gathering  corn  in  the  adj«>iningfi»  Id.  Their  companions, 
who  still  continued  the  same  occi'ii.ition,  seemed  nimierotis 
enough  (including  women  ami  boy.'»,  of  licih  of  whicli  there  was 
a  full  ])rop<»riion,)  to  have  securtd  the  litih;  crop  in  a  few  hours. 
Indeed,  it  would  j^eem  that  the  wlndc  working  population  of  the 
neighborhood,  both  male  and  female,  was  aKsuinbicd  there. 

Aa  the  traveller  drew  up  his  hor.se,  one  of  the  men,  s])caking 
in  a  low  and  quiet  tone,  paid,  "  We  want  a  word  with  you,  stran- 
ger, before  you  go  any  farther." 


"  Aa  many  as  you  please, »»  replied  the  other,  "for  I  am  tired 
and  hungry,  and  so  is  my  horse;  and  lamgladiofindaomeooo, 
at  last,  of  whom  I  may  hope  lo  purchase  Bomethtog  for  both  of 
us  to  eat." 

"  That  you  can  have  quite  handy,"  said  the  countryman,  "  for 
we  have  been  caihering  corn,  and  were  just  going  to  our  dinner. 
If  you  will  only  just  Might,  sr,  one  of  the  boys  can  feed  your 
horse,  and  you  chu  lake  such  as  we  have  jjot  lo  give  you." 

The  invitation  was  accepted;  the  horse  was  laken  in  charge 
by  a  long-K'j'sed  lad  of  fifteen,  without  hat  or  shoes;  and  the 
whole  party  crossed  the  fence  together. 

At  the  moment,  a  roan  was  Be«n  advancing  toward  them,  who, 
obiserviiig  their  approach,  fell  back  a  few  t^teps,  and  threw  him- 
self on  the  ground  at  the  fiwii  of  a  larr-e  old  apple-tree.  Arour  d 
this  were  clustered  a  tmtley  group  of  men,  women  and  boys, 
who  opened  and  made  way  ft)r  the  stranger.  He  advanced,  and, 
bow^ing  gracefully,  took  off  his  forage  rap,  from  benesth  wbrch 
a  quantity  of  so/i  curling  flaxen  hair  fell  over  his  brow  and  cheeks. 
Kvery  eye  was  now  Axed  on  him,  with  an  expresaion  rather  uf 
interest  than  mere  •curio;!iity.  Every  countenance  was  serious 
and  compo.ed,  and  all  wore  an  air  of  business,  except  that  a 
slijiht  titter  was  heard  amonc  the  girls,  who,  hovering  behind  the 
backs  of  their  mothers,  jieepcd  through  the  crowd,  lo  get  a  look 
at  the  handsome  siratiEfer. 

He  was  indeed  a  handsome  youth,  about  twenty  years  ef  age, 
whose  fair  complexion  and  regular  features  made  him  seem  yet 
youiiL'er.  He  was  tall,  hlichtly,  but  elegantly  formed,  with  a 
countenance  in  which  softness  and  spirit  were  happily  blended. 
His  dress  was  plain  and  cheap,  though  not  unfashionable.  A 
short  grey  coat,  waiMcoat  and  pantaloons,  that  neatly  fitted  ai;d 
setoff  his  iiand.->-ome  person,  showed  by  the  quality  of  the  clcib 
that  liis  rnians  were  limited:  or  thai  he  had  too  much  sense  to 
wa5te,in  foppery,  that  which  might  be  belter  expended  in  the 
service  of  his  suffering  country.  But,  even  in  this  plain  dress, 
he  was  apparelled  like  a  king  in  comparison  with  the  rustic*  thai 
surrounded  him  ;  and  his  whole  air  would  have  passed  him  for  a 
gcnileinan,  in  any  dres-«  and  any  c<  mpany,  where  the  coastlluenta 
of  that  character  are  rightly  understood. 

In  the  |)resent  assembly  there  seemed  to  be  none,  indeed,  who 
could  be  supposed  to  have  had  much  experience  in  that  line. 
But  dignity  is  felt,  and  courtesy  appreciated  by  all,  and  the  ez» 
presf^ion  of  fraiikne'<8  and  truth  is  every  where  understood. 

As  the  youth  approached,  the  man  at  the  fool  of  the  tree  arose, 
and  returned  the  saluiaiicm,  which  seemed  unheeded  by  the  rest. 
He  advanced  a  step  or  iv/o,  and  invited  the  stranger  to  be  seated. 
This  action,  and  the  looks  turned  toward  him  by  the  o;hers, 
showed  that  he  was  in  authority  of  some  sort  among  them.  With 
him,  therefore,  our  traveller  concluded  that  the  proposed  confer- 
ence was  to  be  held.  There  was  nothing  in  his  appearance 
which  would  have  led  a  careless  observer  lo  assign  him  any  pre- 
eminence. But  a  second  glance  might  have  discovered  somethiog 
intellectual  in  bis  countenance,  with  less  of  boorishness  in  his  air 
and  manner  than  ihc  rest  uf  the  company  displayed.  In  all,  in- 
deed, there  was  the  neiniive  couriei^y  of  that  quiet  and  serious 
demeanor  which  soh  mn  occasions  impart  to  the  rudest  and  mcvst 
frivolous.  It  was  plain  to  see  that  they  had  a  common  purpose, 
and  that  neither  ferocity  nor  rapacity  entered  into  their  feeling 
toward  the  new-comer.  Whether  he  was  to  be  treated  aa  a  friend 
or  an  enemy,  obviously  depended  on  some  high  consideration, 
not  yet  (liscloj'ed. 

He  was  at  length  asked  whence  he  came,  and  answered  from 
the  neighborhood  of  Richmond.  From  which  side  of  the  river? 
From  the  north  side.  Did  h?  know  anything  of  Van  Counlandt  ? 
His  camp  was  at  Bacon's  branch,  just  above  ihe  town.  What 
force  had  he  ? 

"I  cannot  pay,  certainly,"  he  replied,  "but  common  fame 
made  his  numbers  about  four  thousand." 

'*Is  that  alt,  on  both  sides  of  the  river.'"  said  bis  Interrogator. 

**  O,  no  !  Col.  LnyuPs  regiment  is  at  Petersburg,  and  Col. 
Coles's  at  Manchej^ter;  each  about  five  hundred  strong;  aiid 
there  Is  a  piquet  on  the  Bridge  island." 

"  Did  you  cross  there  ?" 

**  I  did  not." 

**  Where  then  ?"  he  was  asked. 

"  I  can  hardly  tell  you,"  he  replied,  "  |t  was  at  a  private  ford, 
several  miles  above  Cartersville." 

"Was  not  that  mightily  out  of  the  way?  What  made  you 
come  60  far  around  ?" 

*^  It  was  safer  travelling  on  that  aide  of  the  river.*' 
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"  Then  the  people  on  th&t  side  of  the  river  are  your  Trienda  ?" 
"No.    They  are  noc    But,  as  they  are  all  of  a  color  there, 
l\tj  would  lee  me  pass,  and  ask  no  questions,  as  Ion?  as  I  tra* 
Teiled  due  west.    On  this  side,  if  you  are  one  man's  friend,  you 
ar«  the  next  mao's  eoemy ;  and  I  had  no  mind  to  answer  ques- 
lions," 
''Tou  seemto  answer  them  now  mighty  freely.'* 
''That  is  true.  1  am  like  a  letter  that  tells  all  it  knows  assnon 
as  it  ecu  to  the  right  hand  ;  but  it  does  not  want  to  be  opened  be- 
fore tb»t.»» 
"  And  bow  do  you  know  that  you  hare  got  to  the  right  hand 
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"  Because  I  know  where  I  am.'* 

**  And  where  are  you  ?" 

"  Jiut  at  the  foot  of  the  Devil's  Back-bone,"  replied  the  youth. 

"  Were  you  ever  here  before  ?'* 

*'3lcrer4nmy  life." 

"  How  do  you  know  Chen  whero  you  are  ?"  asked  the  moun* 
taineer." 

**  Because  the  right  way  to  avoid  questions  is  to  ask  none.  So 
I  (r<ok  care  to  know  all  about  the  road,  and  the  country,  and  the 
place,  before  I  left  home." 

**■  Aad  who  told  you  all  about  it  ?" 

"  Svppoac  I  should  tell  you,"  answerad  the  young  man,  "  that 
T&Q  CoQitlandc  had  a  map  of  the  country  made,  and  gave  it  to 
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"IvfaooM  say,  you  were  a  Craitorto  him,  or  a  spy  upon  us," 
WIS  the  wtera  reply. 

At  the  same  moment,  a  startled  hum  was  heard  from  the  crowd, 
a-Mi  the  press  nnoved  and  swayed  for  an  instant,  as  if  a  sort  of 
epaaa  had  pervaded  the  whole  mass. 

''  Too  are  a  good  hand  at  questioning,"  said  the  youth,  with  a 
raile,  "but,  wkhooi  asking  a  single  question,  I  have  found  out 
ail  I  wanted  to  know." 

*'Afkdwhat  was  that?"  asked  the  other. 

"Whether  you  were  friends  to  the  Yorkers  and  Yankees,  or 
to  poor  old  Virginia." 

"And  which  «re  we  for?"  added  the  laconic  mountaineer. 

"For  M  Virginia  /orerer,"  replied  the  youth,  in  a  tone  in 
which  ezulxaiioa  rung  through  a  deeper  emotion,  that  half  stifled 
l"i  Tiice. 

It  reached  the  hearts  of  his  auditors,  and  waa  echoed  in  a  shout 
ttu  pealed  along  the  mountain  sides  their  proud  war-cry  of**  old 
y^^tm^  /•rerer."  The  leader  looked  around  in  silence,  but 
«>:!)  a  coanteoance  that  spoke  all  that  (he  voices  of  Lis  comrades 
h  J  uuered. 

''  (ittiet  boys,"  said  he,  **  never  shout  till  the  war  is  ended— 
S'less  it  be  when  you  sec  the  enemy."  Then  turning  again  to 
th^  tnveller,  be  said,  '*  And  how  did  you  know  we  were  fur  old 

"1  knew  it  by  the  place  where  I  find  you.  I  heard  it  in  your 
T»  « ;  I  eaw  It  in  lAexr  eyes  ;  and  I  felt  it  in  my  heart ;"  eaid  the 
joun«  man,  extending  his  hand. 

Hi*  laquisitor  returned  the  cordial  pressure  wiih  an  iron  grasp, 
f^se,  but  not  convuhive,  and  went  on:  **  You  are  a  sharp 
JO  Ah,"*  said  he,  **and  if  you  are  of  the  right  metal  that  will 
b-t'd  an  edge,  you  will  make  somebody  feel  it.  But  I  don't  know 
ri-hiijr  yet  who  that  is  to  be,  only  juat  I  will  say,  that  if  you  are 
t-i.  ready  to  lire  and  die  by  old  Virginia,  your  heart  and  face  are 
s  t'»f  tbe  same  color,  that's  jill." 

He  Lbeo  resumed  his  steady  look  9nd  quiet  tone,  and  added, 
"  Voo  must  not  make  me  forget  what  I  am  about.  How  did  you 
I'aro  the  way  here  ?" 

*'  I  can  answer  that  noir  ;"  said  the  youth.  "  I  learned  it  from 
C^ruin  Douglas." 

"Ciptain  Douglas  I"  exclaimed  the  other.  "If  you  were 
&^Tfr  here  before,  you  have  never  seen  him  since  he  knew  it 

*' Trae  enough ;"  was  the  reply.  **But  I  have  beard  from 
ki-n."  ^ 

"  I  should  like  to  see  his  letter." 

"  I  have  no  leuer." 

*'H:»wilieo?" 

'*  Go  w'uh  me  to  my  borse,  and  I  will  show  you." 

Tae  youth,  accrirnpanied  by  his  inlerrocator,  now  returned  lo- 
sirl  ilir  fewe.  Many  of  tbe  crowd  were  about  to  follow ;  but 
the  chief  (f..r  such  he  seemed)  waved  them  bark  with  a  silent 
r.rtU»nof  hit  hand,  while  a  glance  of  meaning  at  two  of  the  cnm- 
p.n7  taviied  them  to  proceed.    As  booq  as  the  stranger  reached 


his  horse,  he  drew  out,  from  between  the  padding  and  seat  of  hia 
saddle,  a  paper  closely  folded.  On  opening  this,  it  was  found  to 
be  a  map  of  his  route  from  Richmond  to  a  point  in  the  mountains, 
a  few  miles  west  of  the  spot  where  they  stood.  On  this  were 
traced  the  roadij  a>id  streams,  with  the  names  of  a  few  places, 
w^rilten  in  a  hand  which  was  known  to  the  leader  of  the  moun- 
taineers to  be  that  of  Captain  Douglas.  A  reil  line  marked  the 
devious  route  the  traveller  had  b.  en  directed  to  pursue. 

He  said  that,  after  crossing  the  river,  between  Lyncl.burg  and 
Cartersvillc,  to  avoid  the  parties  of  the  enemy  £laci<»ned  ai  both 
places,  he  had  lain  by,  uniil  dark,  at  the  hou:*e  of  a  true  Virgi- 
nian. Then,  turning  south,  and  ridinjr  hard  all  niglit,  he  had 
crossed  the  Appomattox  above  Farniville  (which  he  avoided 
for  a  like  reason),  and,  before  day,  had  left  behind  him  all  the 
hostile  posts  and  scouting  parties.  He  soon  reached  ilie  Staun- 
ton river,  and,  having  passed  it,  resumed  his  westward  course  in 
comparative  safety. 

**  You  know  this  hand,"  said  he  to  the  chief,  *'  and  now,  1  sup- 
pose, you  are  satisHed." 

"I  am  satisfied,"  replied  the  other,  *'  and  glad  to  see  you.  I 
have  not  a  doubt  about  you,  youn?  man,  and  you  are  heartily 
welcome  among  us — to  all  we  can  give  you — and  that  an't  much — 
and  all  we  can  do  for  you  ;  and  that  will  depend  upon  whether 
stout  hearts,  and  willing  minds,  and  good  rifles,  can  help  you. 
But  you  said  you  were  hungry ;  so,  I  dare  say,  you'll  be  glad 
enough  of  a  part  of  our  sorry  dinner." 

Returning  to  the  party  which  they  had  left,  they  found  the  wo- 
men in  the  act  of  placing  their  meal  before  them,  under  the  ap- 
ple-tree. There  was  a  patch  of  grass  there,  but  no  shade  ;  nor 
was  any  needed  in  that  lofty  region ;  the  frost  had  already  done 
its  work  by  stripping  the  trees  of  their  leaves,  and  letting  in  the 
welcome  rays  of  the  sun  through  the  naked  branches.  The  meal 
consisted  of  fresh  pork  and  venison,  roasted  or  broiled  on  the 
coals,  which  looked  fempting  enough,  ihouj^h  served  up  in  wood- 
en trays.  There  were  no  knives  but  surh  as  each  hunter  carries 
in  his  belt.  Our  irav«llpr's  dirk  suppliod  the  place  of  one  to 
him.  Their  plates  were  truly  classical,  consi>ting  of  cakes  of 
Indian  corn,  baked  in  the  ashes— so  that,  like  the  soldiers  of 
£neas,  each  man  ate  up  his  platter  before  his  hunger  waa  ap- 
peased. 

Our  traveller,  though  sharp  fcI,  could  not  help  perceiving  a 
woful  insipidity  in  his  food,  for  which  his  entertainer  apologized. 
**We  ha'nt  got  no  salt  to  give  you,  stranger,"  said  he.  "  The 
little  that's  made  on  the  waters  of  Holeton,  is  all  used  there ;  and 
what  comes  by  way  of  the  sound  is  too  dear  for  the  like  of  us, 
that  fight  one  half  the  year,  and  work  the  other  half,  and  then 
with  our  rifles  in  our  hands.  As  long  as  wo  let  the  Yankees  hold 
James  river,  we  must  make  up  our  minds  to  cat  our  hogs  when 
they  are  fat,  and  to  do  without  salt  to  our  bread.  But  it  is  not 
worth  grumbling  about ;  and  bread  without  salt  is  more  than  men 
deserve  that  will  give  up  their  country  without  fighting  for  It." 

When  the  meal  was  fittishcd,  our  traveller,  expressing  a  due 
sense  of  the  courtesy  of  his  entertainers,  asked  what  was  to  pay, 
and  proposed  to  continue  his  journey. 

*'  As  to  what  you  are  to  pay,  my  friend,"  said  the  spokesman 
of  the  party,  in  the  same  cold,  quiet  tone,  '*  that  is  ju;>t  nothing. 
If  you  come  here  by  Captain  Douglas's  invitation,  you  are  one 
of  us  ;  and  if  you  do  not,  we  arc  bound  to  find  you  as  long  as  wo 
keep  you.  But,  as  to  your  going  just  yet,  it  is  quite  against  our 
rules." 

**  How  is  that  ?"  asked  the  traveller,  with  some  expression  of 
impatience. 

**  That  is  what  I  cannot  tell  you,"  replied  the  other. 

"  But  what  right,"  exclaimed  the  youili— tlien  checking  him- 
self, he  added  :  "  But  I  see  you  mean  nothing  but  what  is  right 
and  prudent ;  and  you  must  take  your  own  way  to  find  out  all 
you  wish  to  know  about  me.  But  I  thought  you  said  you  did  not 
doubt  me." 

**  No  more  I  do,"  replied  the  other ;  **  but  that  is  not  the  thing. 
May  be,  our  rules  are  not  saiipfied,  though  I  am." 

**  And  what  are  your  rules  ?" 

**  It  is  against  our  rule  to  tell  them,"  said  the  mountaineer,  drily. 
**But  make  yours<^If  easy,  stranger.  We  mean  you  no  harm, 
and  I  will  see  and  have  every  thing  laid  straight  before  sun-rise. 
You  are  heartily  welcome.  Such  as  we've  got  we  give  you ;  and 
that  Is  better  than  you  will  find  where  you  are  going.  For  our 
parts,  except  it  be  for  salt,  we  are  about  as  well  off  here  as  com- 
mon ;  because  there  is  little  else  we  use  that  comes  from  foreign 
parts.    I  dare  say,  it  will  go  hard  with  you  for  awhile,  sir  j  but, 
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if  your  heart's  right,  you  will  not  mind  it,  and  you  will  soon  get 
used  to  it." 

*Mt  would  be  a  great  ahamc,"  said  the  youth,  "  if  I  cannot 
bear  for  awhile  what  you  have  home  for  life." 

"Yes,"  said  the  oihcr.  '*ihai  is  ihe  v>ny  penple  talk.  Biic 
(axing  your  patdon,  sir,)  there  un'i  no  pen.«e  in  it.  BocaiHr*  the 
longer  a  man  beard  a  thincr,  the  Iess<  lie  middnit ;  an«l  w Tier  awhile, 
it  anH  no  hardship  at  all.  And  ihai^s  the  way  wjih  the  p4>(>r  ne- 
groes that  the  Yankees  pretended  tube  so  sorry  for,  and  tried  to  vei 
them  lo  rise  against  their  masters.  There's  few  of  them,  Mran- 
ger,  but  what's  happier  than  I  am;  but  I  should  1>e  nii:>hty  un- 
happy, if  you  were  to  catch  roe  now,  in  my  old  days,  and  make 
a  slave  of  me.  So  when  the  Yankees  want  to  set  the  netrnies 
free,  and  to  malce  mo  a  slave,  they  want  to  put  us  hcth  to  \\  hat 
we  are  not  fit  for.  And  so  it  will  be  with  you  for  awhile,  amoti^ 
these  mountains,  sleopinir  on  the  ground,  and  eaiin?  your  mo:it 
without  salt,  or  bread  either,  may  be.  But  after  awhile  you  will 
not  mind  !l  But  as  to  whether  it  is  to  he  lonsr  or  short,  yoinpj 
man,  you  must  not  think  about  that.  You  have  nnhusincsij  here, 
if  you  have  not  made  up  your  miiul  lo  stand  the  like  of  that  for 
Ufe;  and  may  be,  that  not  so  ini'^'hty  long  neither." 

Our  next  oztmct  exYiibits  the  attitude  of  Virginia  at 
the  beginning  of  Air.  Van  Buren^s  fourtli  term,  when 
the  action  of  the  piece  commences.  It  is  prefaced  by 
a  sketch  of  character  which  every  reader  who  is  so  for- 
tunate as  to  be  acquainted  with  a  single  individual  of 
high  talents  and  distinguished  prubiiy  in  the  ranks  of 
the  administration,  will  be  sure  to  think  is  drawn  from 
that  individual,  wltoever  he  may  be. 

Arthur  Trevor  was  the  younecfit  son  of  a  gentleman  who  re- 
tided  in  the  neighborhood  of  Richmond.  He  wa>»  a  man  in  af- 
fluent circumstances,  and  had  lone  and  honnr.iMy  filled  various 
important  and  diifr.ifiod  stntiond  in  the  servico  ofhi"*  native  State. 
Endowed  with  handsome  talents,  an  amiahlo  di.sposititM),  and  all 
the  accomplishments  that  c<in  adorn  a  I'cntlenian,  he  aiMi  d  lo 
these  the  most  exemplary  virtues.  His  inllueuco  in  sorii  ty  had, 
of  course,  been  great,  and  though  now,  at  the  asc  of  seventy, 
withdrawn  from  public  lil'e,  hin  opinions  were  inquired  of,  and 
his  counsel  sought,  by  all  who  had  acre.^s  to  him.  Throuch  lift- 
he  had  been  remarkable  for  firnii  ejs,  and  yet  more  for  pru- 
dence. The  Bteadinc>i8  of  his  print  iples  could  never  be  ijues- 
tioned,  but,  it  was  thought,  he  had  sominiuifs  deemed  it  wi^o  to 
compromise,  when  men  of  less  cautious  temper  would  have 
found  safety  in  prudent  boldness. 

To  this  temperament  had  been  atfribntoil  hi?  conilurt  in  reirard 
to  the  politics  of  the  last  twetity  years.  BrtMl  up  in  the  scliool  vf 
Slate  rights,  and  thoroughly  indmed  with  its  d«Htrines,  ho  had, 
eyen  before  that  time,  been  accustomed  to  look,  with  ajealou-: 
eye,  on  the  progressive  usurpations  of  the  Federal  Government. 
In  the  hope  of  arresting  the.->e,  he  had  exerted  more  than  his 
usual  activity  in  aiding  to  put  down  the  youn7cr  Adams,  and  to 
elevate  his  successor.  Thoujrh  no  canditlate  for  the  spoils  of 
victory,  no  man  rejoiced  more  sincerely  In  the  result  of  that  r-.ot\- 
test;  and,  until  the  emunation  of  the  proclamation  of  December 
183i,  he  had  given  his  hearty  spprobaiion,  and  steady,  though 
quiet  support,  lo  the  administration  of  Andrew  Jack>.on. 

From  that  moment  ho  seemed  to  look  with  fcnrful  ladings  on 
the  affairs  of  his  country.  His  disapprobation  of  that  instrument 
was  expressed  with  as  much  freedom  and  force  as  was  consist- 
ent with  his  habitual  reserve  and  moderation.  He  was,  indeed, 
alarmed  into  a  degree  of  excitement  unusual  with  him,  and 
might  have  gone  further  than  he  did,  had  he  not  found  that  others 
were  disposed  to  go,  as  he  ihousht,  mo  far.  He  had  entin'ly  dis- 
approved the  nullifying  ordinance  of  South  Carolina ;  and  though 
he  recognized  the  right  of  secession,  he  deprecated  all  thought 
of  resorting  to  ihnt  remedy.  He  was  aware  that  many  of  his 
best  friends,  thinking  that  hn  ni^cessity  would  be  cventaally  felt 
by  all,  feared  that  that  conviction  mishl  .come  too  late.  They 
remarked  the  steady  tendency  (.f  federal  measures  to  weaken 
the  mal-contenl  Slates  in  the  South,  a.^.d  to  increase  tljc  retsources 
of  their  northern  o|»prrssors  and  ihoiye  of  the  Gencr.il  Uovfrn- 
ment.  Hence  they  feared,  iliai  w  henever  Vin-inia,  or  any  other 
of  the  slave-holdin?  Stat«;s,  should  find  it.u^lf  driven  to  »ec.'.-'.'«inn, 
the  other  party,  in  the  confidence  of  superior  strength,  niiqhi  he 
templed  forcibly  to  resist  the  cxcrrise  of  tlic  ii^ht.    They  thus, 


arrived  at  (he  coDclu>iun  that  separation  (which  Ibey  deemed  in. 
ev liable)  to  lje  peaceable,  must  l}e  prompL 

These  itleas  had  been  laid  before  Mr.  Trevor,  and,  in  propor- 
tion to  the  urL'enry  \v)th  w  hirh  tney  were  prei*.'«ed,  was  his  alarm 
and  hi.''  di>|lo^!linn  to  adhere  to  the  Union.  He,  at  la!»t,  hud 
bron,'iii  hirn>e!f  to  believe  union,  on  any  terms,  better  than  dia- 
nnii>n,  uiiiUr  any  rircuin^t.jnce.-*.  As  the  le^ser  evil,  therefore, 
he  »leterniiiieil  to  for-jei  the  proclamation,  and,  strivitn;  to  recn- 
cile  hiuHelf  to  all  the  acH  of  ihe  adniini;!tr<ition,  he  regarded 
every  aitern|it  to  uidteihe  South,  in  f>U(i{K)rt  of  a  southern  Pre>i- 
dent,  as  a  prelude  to  ihe  formation  of  a  Southern  Confederacy. 
By  c«uise<|uence,  he  became  a  partisan  of  Mailin  Van  Bureu  ; 
and  uriiied  with  Rilrhie,  and  others  of  the  same  kidney,  in  en- 
ileavnrinc  to  sulxluc  the  spiril,  and  tame  do^n  the  State  pride  4»f 
Viriinia.  These  endeavors,  aided  by  the  lavish  use  of  federal 
f>atronatre  in  the  Stale,  were  so  far  successful,  that  when,  at  the 
eml  of  Van  Bnren's  second  term,  he  dimandnl  a  third  election, 
she  alone,  in  the  South,  sujij'orted  hi>  pretinisitins. 

By  the  steady  emiiloynienl  of  the  same  jwrnjrious  influences, 
the  elections  tlironiihout  the  State  had  been  so  resulated,  a?  to 
produce  returns  of  a  majority  of  members  devoted  to  the  vuws 
of  the  usurper.  This  had  continued  until  the  spring  of  1648,  at 
which  time  the  res.ilH  of  the  elections  were  essentially  the  s?.nic 
which  had  taken  place  since  the  memorable  1836;  when  Virti- 
nia,  at  one  stroke  of  the  fx>n,  expunged  her  name  from  the  chroni- 
cles of  hoiior,  tspungt'd  the  history  of  all  her  dories,  erpung^cd 
hrrseif.  From  that  time  the  land  of  Washinirton,  and  Henry, 
and  Mason,  of  JeflVrson,  Madison,  and  Randolph,  sunk  to  the 
rank  of  a  province,  administered  and  managed  by  the  Rive^es 
and  Rite  hies,  the  Harbours  and  Stevensons,  the  Walkinses  and 
Wilsons,  whose  chance  to  be  remembered  in  history  depends, 
like  that  of  Erostratus,  on  the  glories  of  that  temple  of  llbeny 
which  they  first  desecrated  and  then  destroyed. 

**  Where  once  the  Crosars  dwell, 

"  There  dwelt,  tuneless,  the  birds  of  nlghL" 

From  some  cause,  not  under&tood  at  the  time,  an  unexpected 
reaction  had  taken  place  between  the  spring  elections  and  (ha 
recurrence  of  that  form  of  pre-^idential  election  in  the  fall,  the 
observance  of  whi«M»  wasi-lill  deemed  neces'Siry  lo  display,  and, 
by  displaying,  to  perpetuate  the  usurper's  power.  This  reaction 
ai'pearetl  to  .-.how  itself  chielly  in  those  counties  heretofore  moM 
lii-tiraui^hed  for  their  loyalty.  It  would  have  seemed  as  if  the 
spirit  of  John  Ramiolph  hat)  risen  from  the  sleep  of  death,  ai.d 
walked  abroad  ihrouirh  the  scenes  where  his  youthful  shoulders 
had  ri*cei\ed  the  mantle  of  /tis  elotjuence  from  the  hand  of  Hen- 
ry. For  the  first  time,  in  twelve  years,  the  vote  of  Virginia  was 
recorded  aijainst  the  re-election  of  Martin  Van  Burcn  to  the  pre- 
»iidi,ntial  throne. 

But  not  the  less  si'.!)!servicnt  were  the  proceedings  of  the  Legi>- 
laturo  elected  for  his  use.  the  spring  bef«»re.  Yet  ennueh  had 
Ijeen  done  to  ju-^tify  the  hope  that  the  ancient  spirit  of  old  Virgi- 
nia wonUl  yet  show  itself  in  the  descendants  of  the  men  who  had 
defied  ('nnnwill.  in  ihe  i)lenitnde  of  his  p<iwer,  and  had  cai«i  off 
the  yoke  of  (Je.nye  the  Third,  without  waiting  for  the  co-op«'ra- 
lion  of  the  other  ctdonies.  At  the  same  time,  the  power  and  the 
will  of  a  fixed  majuriiy  in  the  North,  to  give  a  master  to  the 
South,  had  bi  en  made  mnnifisi.  It  was  clearly  seen,  too,  that  h« 
had  deteriiiined  to  use  the  power  thus  (-btained,  and  to  adminificr 
the  government  solely  with  a  view  to  the  interest  of  thatsectioi.al 
faction,  by  which  he  had  been  supiwrted.  *•  J-'or  nr/ii ."»  **  Woe 
to  the  vanquished  !"  was  the  word.  It  had  gone  forth  ;  ard  nor- 
thern cupidity  and  northern  fanaticism  were  seen  lo  march,  bond 
in  hand,  to  the  plunder  and  desolation  of  the  South. 

Under  the-e  circumstances,  the  southern  States  had  been,  at 
lenslh,  forced  lo  see  that  the  day  for  decisive  action  had  arrived. 
They  therefore  determined  no  longer  to  abide  the  obligations  of 
a  con&tiiution,  the  forms  of  which  alone  remained,  and  having, 
by  a  movement  nearly  simultaneous,  seceded  from  the  Union, 
they  had  Immediately  formed  a  Southern  Confederacy.  The 
suddenness  of  these  measures  was  less  remarkable  than  the  pru- 
dencc  with  which  they  had  been  conducted.  The  iwo  together 
left  little  doubt  that  there  had  been  a  preconcert  among  the  lead- 
in?  men  of  the  several  States,  arrat)ging  provisionally  what 
slionld  be  done,  whenever  clrcumstaixes-should  throw  power 
Into  the  h'inds  of  those  whom,  at  the  bidding  of  the  usurper,  the 
people  had  once  driven  from  their  councils.  It  is  now  known  that 
there  wa**  such  concert.  Nor  was  K  confined  to  the  seceding 
States  alohc.  In  Virginia,  aiso,  there  were  men  who  entered  into 
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6^  lame  t»w«.  But  while  the  President  believed  that  no  dcci- 
«vc  step  would  be  taken  by  the  more  southern  States  without  her 
coH)peraiioo,  he  had  devoted  all  hia  power,  direct  and  indirect, 
to  control  and  influence  her  elections.  Of  tumultuary  insurrec- 
tjo.i  h«  had  no  fear.  The  organized  operation  of  the  State  Go- 
»rr..ni€Dt  was  what  he  dreaded.  By  this  al«ine  could  the  mea- 
fc.e  of  secession  be  elTecied  ;  and  this  was  effectually  prevented 
b>  operating  on  the  elections  of  members  of  the  Legislature. 
Frnnri  ihe  November  vote  or)  the  presidential  election,  less  evil 
hiJ  been  apprehended,  and  less  pains  had  been  taken  to  control 
»t  Iq  consequence  of  this,  something  more  of  the  real  seirti- 
Mf  ms  of  the  people  had  been  allowed  to  appear  on  that  occa- 
►  10 ;  and,  from  this  manifeHtatiou,  the  more  southern  States 
were  encouraged  to  hope  for  the  uttirnate  accession  of  Virginia 
It  ::ietr  confederacy.  They  had  therefore  determined  to  wait  for 
fc'^r  no  loafer,  but  to  proceed  to  the  execution  of  their  plan,  leav- 
ins  Lw  10  follow. 

The  disposition  of  the  usurper,  at  first,  was  to  treat  them  as 
rerftUed  pfovinces ;  and  to  take  measures  for  putting  down,  by 
f '.'ce,  iheir  resistance  to  his  authority.  But  circum^tancc3,  to  be 
rai'.iti  >ned  hereafter,  made  it  impolitic  to  resort  to  this  mcaBiire. 
B- 1  theae  did  not  operate  to  prevent  him  from  using  the  most  elFi- 
<"a«-rr.tJ3  means  to  prevent  Virginia  from  following  their  example. 
Though  restrained  from  attacking  them,  nothing  prevei. ted  him 
fr'.-n  affecung  to  fear  an  attack  from  them.  Thisi  gave  a  pretext 
fir  raj:siog  troops ;  and  the  position  of  Virginia,  as  the  frontier 
Stiie,  afforded  an  excuse  for  stationing  them  within  her  borders. 
I'liJerihese  pretences,  small  corps  were  established  in  many  of 
tiw  disaflected  counties.  Should  the  presence  of  these  be  incf- 
frctuai  to  secure  the  return  of  delegates  devoted  to  the  crown,  an 
n.£  mate  tecarity  was  taken  against  the  action  of  the  Legislature. 
Kicbiaood,  the  seat  of  government,  became  the  head-quarters  of 
ifct  trmy  of  observation,  as  it  was  celled,  and,  surrounded  by 
il*'',  tlw  mock  deliberationa  of  the  General  i^asembly  were  to  be 
held.  ' 

The  mooey  thus  thrown  into  the  country  seduced  the  corrupt, 
vlule  terror  subdued  the  timid.  On  Mr.  Trevor,  who  was  nei- 
ther, these  things  had  a  contrary  effecL  He  now,  when  it  was 
t*'?  iMe,  saw  and  lamented  the  error  of  his  former  ovcrcaution. 
He  BOW  began  to  suspect  that  they  had  been  right  who  had  urged 
hni,  eighteen  years  before,  to  lend  his  aid  in  the  work  df  arous- 
m;  the  people  to  a  seoee  of  their  danger,  and  preparing  them  to 
i&<*titas<ne  mao. 

The  worthy  gentleman  spoken  of  in  the  foregoing 
eiiraci  is  the  father  of  the  hero  of  the  work,  a  young 
awn  brought  op  at  the  feet  of  Gamaliel,  ancJ  awakened 
to  a  sense  of  his  duty  to  Virginia,  by  being  made  a 
wiiness  of  scenes  hardly  less  startling  than  the  light 
from  heaven  that  shone  around  St.  Paul.  The  charac- 
ter of  this  youth  is  only  to  be  collected  from  the  whole 
^wk.  But  he  has  an  elder  brother,  a  personage  of 
8«ne  consequence  in  the  story,  who  is  yet  in  the  camp 
«  the  Philistines.     He  is  thus  introduced : 

hh^peoed  mlbrtanately,  that,  about  the  time  of  Mr.  Van  Bu- 
R«'i  tcceeiioa  to  the  presid«ney,  his  eldest  son  had  just  reached 
^  tiioe  of  life  wbco  it  is  necessary  to  choose  a  profession.  With 
••tsoTpsrtieolar  parpose  of  devoting  him  lo  the  army,  ho  had 
k^  educated  at  West  Point.  The  favor  of  President  Jackson 
^  offered  this  advanUge,  which,  by  the  father  of  so  large  a  fami- 
h,  was  not  to  be  declined.  But  the  young  man  acquired  a  taste 
fcr  sttliUry  lib,  and  as  there  was  no  man  in  Virginia  whom  the 
«•  Creaideot  was  n»ore  desirous  to  bind  to  his  service  than  Mr. 
8^  Trevar,  his  wishes  had  been  ascertained,  and  the  ready  ad- 
'*K«»eBl  of  bis  son  was  the  consequence.  The  promotion  of 
<>wa  Tiemv  had  accordingly  been  faastoned  by  all  means  consis- 
■ntvitlithe  rules  of  the  service.  Even  these  were  sometimes 
▼wtited  ia  his  lavoe.  In  one  instaoce,  he  had  been  elevated  over 
^  W^  oTa  senior  officer  of  acknowledged  merit.  The  impa- 
*««  Bf  this  fsatlemao,  which  tempted  him  to  offer  his  rcsigna- 
tias,  had  beee  soothed  by  a  staff  appointment,  aecompmied  by  an 
■«**»«Mdia|  that  he  sbouid  not,  uoneeessarily,  bo  placed  under 
*«  immediate  command  of  yoang  Trevor.  The  latter,  at  the  date 
«f  vbeh  w«  iptak.had  risen  lo  the  command  of  a  regiment,  which 
»»•  WW  eaeaaped  in  the  neighborhood  of  Washington,  in  daily 
'^PMatioa  «^  hw^  ofdand  oo  active  duty. 


Colonel  Owen  Trevor  had  received  his  first  Impresfions,  on  po. 
litical  subjects,  at  a  time  when  circumstances  matle  his  father  anx- 
ious to  establish  in  his  mind  a  conviction  that  union  was  tho  ono 
thing  needful.  To  the  maintenance  of  this  he  had  taught  him  to 
devote  himself,  and,  overlooking  his  allegiance  to  his  native  State, 
to  consider  himself  as  the  sworn  soldier  of  the  federal  govern- 
mont.  It  was  certainly  not  the  wish  of  Mr.  Trevor  to  teach  his 
son  to  regard  Virginia  merely  as  a  municipal  division  of  a  great 
consolidated  empire.  But  while  he  taught  him  to  act  on  precepts 
which  seemed  drawn  from  such  premises,  it  was  natural  that  tho 
young  man  should  adopt  them. 

He  did  adopt  them.  He  had  learned  to  deride  the  Idea  of  State 
sovereignty;  and  his  long  reai'lenco  in  the  North  had  given  him  a 
disgust  at  all  that  is  peculiar  in  the  manners,  habits,  institutions, 
and  character  of  Virginia.  Among  his  boon  companions  ho  had 
been  accustomed  to  ux press  these  sentiments ;  and,  being  repeated 
at  court,  they  had  made  him  a  favorite  there,  lie  had  been  treated 
by  the  President  with  distinguished  attention.  He  seemed  honored, 
too,  with  the  personal  friondiihip  of  that  favorite  son,  whom  ho  had 
elevated  to  tho  chief  command  of  tho  army.  Him  he  had  eonse« 
crated  to  the  purple  ;  proposing  to  cast  on  him  the  mantle  of  his 
autiiority,  so  as  to  unite,  in  the  person  of  his  chosen  successor,  the 
whole  military  and  civil  power  of  the  empire. 

It  was  impossible  that  a  young  man,  like  Col.  Trevor,  should 
fail  to  feel  himself  flattered  by  such  notice.  He  had  been  thought, 
when  a  boy,  to  be  warm  hearted  and  generous,  and  his  devotion  to 
his  patronv,  which  was  unbounded,  was  placed  to  the  account  of 
gratitude  by  his  friends.  The  Tresidcnt,  on  his  part,  was  anx- 
iounly  watching  for  an  opportunity  to  rnward  this  persouhl  zeal, 
which  is  so  strong  a  recommendation  to  the  favor  of  the  great.  It 
was  intimated  to  Col.  Trevor  that  nothing  was  wanting  to  ensure 
him  speedy  promotion  to  tho  rank  of  brigadier,  but  some  act  of 
service  which  might  be  magnified,  by  a  pensioned  press,  into  a  pro- 
text  for  advancing  him  beyond  his  equals  in  rank.  Apprised  of 
this,  he  burned  for  active  employment,  and  earnestly  begged  to  be 
marched  to  the  theatre  of  war. 

This  theatre  was  Virginia.  But  he  had  long  since  ceased  to  at. 
tribute  any  political  personality  to  the  State,  and  it  was  a  matter 
of  no  consequence  to  htm  that  the  enemies,  against  whom  he  was 
to  act,  had  been  liorn  or  resided  there.  Personalty  they  were  stran- 
gers to  him  i  and  he  only  knew  them  as  men  denying  the  supre- 
macy of  the  federal  government,  and  hostile  to  the  President  and 
his  intended  successor. 

We  have  already  spoken  of  the  slight  sketch  of 


Judge  Baker.    That  of  the  modern  "  Oliver  Diable 
given  in  two  soliloquies  of  his  master. 
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Having  thus  possoised  himself  of  his  master's  will,  this  mo- 
dern SejanuB  withdraw  to  give  necessary  orders  for  effecting  it. 

"  The  only  truly  wise  man  that  I  know  in  the  world,"  said  the 
President,  looking  after  him.  "  The  only  one  who  knows  man  as 
he  is  ;  who  takes  no  account  of  human  virtue,  but  as  one  form  of 
human  weakness.  In  his  enemies,  it  gives  him  a  power  over  them 
which  he  always  knows  how  to  use.  In  his  instruments,  he  desires 
none  of  it.  Why  cannot  I  profit  more  by  his  instruction  and  ez- 
an^le?  Fool  that  I  am !  I  will  try  to  practise  a  lesson." 
•  ♦  •  • 

The  instrument  of  the  royal  pleasure  again  withdrew.  Again 
the  President  looked  after  him,  and  said,  musingly  :  "  Were  I  not 
myself,  I  would  be  that  man.  I  should  even  owe  him  a  higher 
compliment  could  one  be  dcrisod,  fur,  but  for  him,  1  had  never 
been  what  I  am.  What  then  f  Is  he  the  creator,  and  am  I  his  crea- 
ture .'  No.  I  am  wrong.  Could  he  have  made  himself  what  I 
am,  ho  would  have  done  so.  He  has  but  fulfilled  my  destiny,  and 
I  his.  He  has  made  me  what  I  alone  was  capable  df  becoming, 
and  I,  in  turn,  have  mado  him  all  that  ho  ever  can  be.  I  owe  him 
nothing,  therefore  ;  and  should  he  ever  be  guilty  of  any  tiling  like 
virtue,  there  is  nothing  to  hinder  me  from  loppiig  off  any  such  su* 
perfluous  excrescence,  even  if  his  head  should  go  with  it.  But 
he  is  in  no  danger  on  that  score.  If  ho  held  his  life  by  no  other 
tenure,  his  immortality  would  bo  sure." 

Resistrtnce  to  military  coercion  at  an  election,  is  made 
the  foundation  of  a  cliarge  of  treason  against  our  hero 
and  his  uncle,  who  had  been  the  successful  candidate 
on  the  side  of  the  opposition.  A  warrant,  backed  by 
a  military  guard,  under  the  command  of  a  subaltern,  is 
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sent  to  take  them  before  Judge  Bdker^s  court  at  Wash- 
ington. The  attempt  i3  dcfeaicd,  by  means  shown  in 
the  following  extract  : 

They,  meantime,  quietly  awnitRd  the  return  of  their  officer  at 
the  groat  gate,  a  quarter  of  a  nnlu  from  the  house.  Uatlicr  a«  a 
point  ol  military  etiquette  thnn  from  an  idea  that  any  precaution 
waa  oecensary,  they  had  stackod  thuir  orrns  in  form  before  the  gnte, 
ami  utationed  aacntincl,  who,  with  hciul  erect  and  military  vtop, 
walked  hii  post  in  front  of  thcra.  Tht:y  had  not  long  been  there, 
before  they  heard  a  n(>;;ro's  voice,  who,  as  he  approached  from  the 
house,  sung  merrily  a  song,  of  which  only  tho  following  line*  could 
be  distinguished : 

**  Peep  froo  de  winder ;  see  brcnk  o'  day ; 
Run  down  to  ribor ;  canoe  gone  away. 
Put  foot  in  water ;  water  mi;;hty  cold  ; 
Hear  0*sur  call  mo  ;  hear  Mi.<«is  scold. 
O  dear !  my  dear !  what  shall  I  do  ? 
Uy  Mossa  whip  me,  cause  I  love  yoa.** 

The  ■ong  ceased,  ami  cufTee  advanced  in  silence,  but  with  a 
heavy  swinging  step,  that  rung  audibly  on  the  hard  ground.  As 
■oon  as  hii  liosky  figuro  began  to  be  distinguishable,  which  was  not 
until  ho  was  quite  near,  be  was  arrested  by  the  sharp  challenge  of 
the  sentry. 

"High!"  exclaimed  tho  negro,  in  a  tone  of  amazement  and 
alarm :  "  Law  Gorramighty  !  what  dis  ?" 

"Advance!"  said  the  scnlinol,  mechanically,  **aod  give  the 
counters  ign." 

"  What  dat,  Massa  ?    I  never  see  sieh  a  ting  in  my  life." 

**  Advance  !"  repeated  the  sentry,  bringing  his  piece  down  with 
a  rattling  sound  against  his  right  side. 

The  metal  glimmered  in  the  light  from  tho  windows.  Tho  ne- 
fro  caught  the  gleam,  and,  falling  flat  on  his  face,  roared  lustily  for 
mercy. 

The  Sergeant  now  went  to  him,  raised  him  up,  calmed  his  fears, 
and,  as  soon  as  he  could  be  made  to  understand  any  thing,  asked 
if  Lieutenant  Whiting  was  at  the  house. 

"  I  hear  'em  soy,  sir,  one  mighty  grand  gentleman  went  there 
while  ago.  Old  Tom  say,  he  Must  Douglas*  old  crony,  and  Massa 
and  Mass  Douglas,  and  oil,  mighty  glad  to  see  him." 

**  The  devil  ihey  are !"  said  the  Sergeant.  "  Well,  I  hope  they'll 
be  mighty  glad  to  see  us,  too.  I  do  not  care  how  soon,  for  this 
night  air  is  something  of  the  sharpest ;  and  I  havo  <lrawn  better 

rations  than  wo  had  at  that  d d  tavurn.    I  say,  darkce  ;  the 

old  man  keeps  good  liquor,  and  plenty  of  belly  timber,  don't  he  ?" 

"  Ah,  Lord !  Yes,  Massa,  I  reckon  he  does.  But  it  nn't  much 
I  knows  obout  it.  Old  Massa  mighty  hard  man,  sir.  Poor  negur 
don't  see  much  o'  be  good  ting." 

*'  But,  I  suppose,  he  gives  his  friends  a  plenty."* 

**  Oh,  to  be  sure,  sir !  Masso  mighty  proud.  Greot  gentleman 
come  see  him,  he  an't  got  nothing  too  good  lor  Him.  But  poor  white 
folks  and  poor  negur ! — pshaw  !" 

**  A  bad  look  out  for  us,  Rogers,"  said  tho  Sergeant  to  one  of  his 
men.  *'  D— n  tho  old  hunks,  I  hope  he  don't  mean  to  leave  us  to 
iiivoaaek  hero  all  night.  Well,  wo  must  wait  our  hour,  os  the 
Lieutenant  told  us,  and  then  he'll  come  back  to  us,  or  we  have  to 
march  to  the  house.  D— n  it !  I  shall  be  pretty  sharp  set  by  that 
time,  and,  if  it  comes  to  that,  the  old  gentleman's  kitchen  and  wine 
cellar  moy  look  oat  for  a  storm  " 

"  You  talk  like  you  hungry,  Mnssa."  said  thn  nesjo,  in  a  tone  of 
sympathy.     I  mighty  sorry  1  an't  got  nothing  to  give  you." 

"  But  could  not  you  get  something,  cuffuu  ?  Is  there  no  key  t» 
your  muster's  cellar  and  smoko  houiio  besides  the  one  ho  kcepa  .' 
l>on't  you  think,  now,  you  could  get  us  some  of  his  old  apple 
brandy  ?    I  bear  he  has  it  of  all  ages." 

"  Ah,  Lord,  Massa  ;  dat  you  may  bo  sure  of.  I  hear  old  Tom 
■ay  brandy  dare  older  an  he  }  and  ho  mo.4t  a  hundred.  'Spose  I 
bring  you  somo  o'  dat,  Massa,  what  you  gwine  give  me  ?" 

**  VVill  a  quarter  do  for  a  bottle  of  it?" 

"  Law,  Massa !  why  ho  same  like  gold.    Jla^  a  dolla,  Massa !" 

"  Well,  bring  us  a  bottle  of  tho  right  oU  stuff,  mind  ! — and  you 
shall^have  half  a  dollar.  And  see,  darkce ;  cannot  you  bring  us  a 
little  cold  bread  and  meat  ?" 

*<  I  don't  know,  Massa,  what  de  cook  say.    I  try  her." 

"  Well,  go  ;  and,  while  your  hand  is  in,  help  yourself  vrell.  If 
the  liquor  is  good,  may  be  we'll  take  two  or  three  bottles." 

"  Wellj  Mossa,  I  try  old  Tom.  He  keep  de  key.  Ah,  Lord? 
Old  Massa  tink  Tom  mighty  desperate  honest ;  aod  be  tiok  Tom 


love  him  so— bettor  an  he  own  self.  He  better  niod ;  one  o'  deee 
days  Tom  show  him  how  dat  is." 

"  I  don't  think  you  love  him  much  yourself,  Sambo  " 

**  Who  ?— I,  Mii^stx  i  Aly  name  Jack,  sir.  Lord,  no  sir !  What 
I  love  him  for?  Hard  work  ond  little  brood,  and  no  meat?  No, 
Masiia,  I  love  soldier ;  cause  I  hoar  'em  say  soldier  come  aRor 
awhile,  set  }K>or  nigur  free." 

"  Thnt  is  true  enough.    I  hope  it  will  not  be  long  before  we  set 

you  all  fee  from  these  d d  man-stealera.   How  would  jou  like 

to  go  with  us  ?" 

Lord,  .Mussa,  you  joking.  Go  wid  you  ?  I  reckon  the  old  man 
find  it  ri^ht  hard  to  get  somebody  to  saddle  his  horse  if  all  out 
folks  was  hero." 

<'  Weil,  cutTec,  the  old  roan's  in  hockley  by  this  time  ;  and 
when  wo  march  him  off  in  the  morning,  you  will  have  nobody  to 
stop  you.    But  bring  us  tho  brandy,  and  then  we'll  talk  about  it." 

"  Eos,  Massa !  tank  ye,  Massa !  But,  Massa,  I  got  two  boys  big 
as  me,  and  my  brother, and  my  wife,  and  all ;  I  don't  waot  to  leave 
them.    Aod,  Massa,  my  boys  got  some  apples.    You  want  some, 


sir?" 


"To  be  suro  I  do.    Bring  them  along  3  bat  mind  and  bring  the 
brandy,  at  all  events." 

The  negro  disappeared,  and  the  soldiers  occupied  themselves  in 
discussing  the  means  of  making  a  profitable  speculatioa  on  their 
disposition  to  leave  their  master.  They  were  still  on  this  topic 
when  they  hoard  Jack  returning,  witli  several  naore.  One  brought 
a  chunk  of  firo ;  another  a  basket  of  apples ;  another  on«  of  cg«s  ; 
a  fourth  came  provided  with  some  cold  provisions ;  Jack  himself 
brandished  a  couple  of  bottles  of  brandy ;  and  one  of  his  boys 
brought  a  pail  of  water  and  a  tin  cup.  Tho  liquor  woe  tasted, 
opproved,  paid  for,  and  eagf>rly  swallowed.  A  torch  of  lightwood 
being  kindled,  a  chufforing  commenced,  interrupted  by  occasional 
allusions  to  tho  interesting  subjects  of  slavery,  hard  masteis,  and 
emancipation.  The  brandy,  however,  chiefly  engaged  the  atten> 
tion  of  the  soldiers.  Tho  sentry,  whose  duty  was  but  formol,  was 
permitted  to  join,  as  the  guns  wore  but  a  few  feet  off,  just  with- 
out the  gate,  which  stood  open.  The  light  of  the  torch  glittered 
strongly  on  the  arms,  and  seemed  to  make  all  things  distinct,  while 
in  fact  its  unsteady  flicker-ng  did  little  more  than  dazzle  tlieir  eyes. 
The  negro  held  it  aloft,  and,  as  if  to  brighten  the  flame,  occasion- 
ally waved  it  to  and  fro.  Suddenly  it  dropped  from  his  hand  into 
the  pail  of  water,  and  in  an  instant  tho  blackness  of  impcDCtrablo 
darkness  shrouded  every  eye. 

At  the  same  moment,  a  heavy  tramplin?,  as  from  a  rush  of 
many  feel,  was  heard  without  the  gate,  and  a  shivering  clash 
from  the  slack  of  arms,  as  if  it  had  fallen  dt»wn.  The  soldiers 
erropcd  their  way  towards  iJ,  feeling  where  they  supposed  it  to 
bo.  They  felt  in  vain.  They  winked  hard,  as  if  to  free  ihHr 
eyes  from  the  blinding  imprftssion  left  by  the  flaring  light,  iljen 
ope-  ed  ihcm,  and  looked  about.  Judge  their  astonishment  when, 
OS  they  begun  to  recover  their  eight,  they  found  the.i  selves  snr- 
rounded  by  a  dusky  ringr,  from  which  i.«isued  a  voice,  not  unlike 
thai  of  their  friend  Jack,  which  informed  them,  In  good  EneJish, 
that  they  were  pri.^onera.  The  prick  of  a  bayonet  on  one  or  two 
who  endeavored  to  pass  through  the  circle,  convinced  them  that 
«uch  was  the  fact  ;  and,  after  a  short  parley,  they  permitted 
themselves  to  be  marched  off,  and  safely  slowed  away.ina  btrong 
oiit-hou.''P. 

The  follow  in  jPi:  conversation  in  the  bar-room  of  a  Til- 
lable tavern  in  North  Carolina,  tlirows  some  light  on 
the  causes  of  ilie  chanj^e  of  public  sentimeut  on  the 
south  side  of  James  river: 

"I  cannot  Bay  I  like  it  altogether,  Squire,"  said  the  planter. 
"  It  may  suit  my  nei.hbor  Jones,  here,  well  enough  to  have  one 
of  thorn  his^h-headcd  Roanoke  planters  to  come  here  with  his 
family,  and  jspond  his  money.  I  dare  say  he  will  make  a  pretty 
sjood  ppec  out  of  them  ;  but,  for  my  part,  I  would  rather  they 
would  stay  at  home,  and  live  under  their  own  laws.  I  ha»r.t  «oi 
no  notion,  after  they  soddled  thatd^— <1  rascal  Van  Burcn  uj>on 
iw  eo  loner,  thnt  now,  the  minute  we  have  shook  him  off  and 
made  a  good  povertirnent,  ond  good  ire  a  ties,  and  all,  they  should 
be  waniins  to  have  a  sop  in  our  pan.  If  that's  What  they  are  of- 
ler,  in  rebelling  aeali>«t  their  government,  I  don't  want  to  cive 
them  no  countenance.  What  we  have  done,  we  have  done  for 
ourselves,  and  we  have  a  risht  to  all  the  good  of  it.  They  have 
fixed  their  market  to  tlieir  liking,  and  let  it  stand  so.  If  we  ran 
get  thirty  dollars  for  our  tobacco,  and  they  cannot  get  ten,  I  reckon 
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ve  ba'ot  got  Dobody  to  thank  for  it  but  ouraelves.  I  dare  pay, 
u  J*  ihey  see  how  the  ihin§  works,  they  would  be  glad  enough 
u>  5hire  with  us,  but  I  see  plain  enough  that  all  they  would  get 
\'j  loining  lu,  we  would  lose,  and  may  be  more  loo." 

"Vou  are  right  there,  Mr.  Hobsou,"  said  ihe  merchant ;  "  and 
ibai  \3  n»4  all.  There's  an  advantage  in  buying  as  well  ua  scll- 
i.i.  Nijw  as  to  this  Mr-  Trevor,  or  whatever  his  name  is,  coin- 
lis  (>rcr  here,  and  buying  things  cheaper  than  he  could  get  (hem 
»( h.i,ne— why  that  be  is  welcome  to.  Though  you  may  be  sure, 
r- :tiL>r,  I  donn  let  hira  have  them  aa  cheap  as  I  sell  to  you. 
Bj:  35  i-i  leuiuf  in  the  Norfolk  merchants  to  all  the  advaoiagc  of 
(sir  ireair  with  England,  that  is  another  maitor.  For  though, 
•*L,fn  wc  deepen  the  bar  at  Ocracock,  I  have  no  doubt  our  town 
L-inD  there  will  be  aoolher  sort  of  a  place  to  what  Norfolk  ever 
»\.«.  yei  if  Virginia  was  to  join  us  now,  right  away,  the  most  of 
I.';:  (rvle  would  go  to.  Norfolk  again,  and  they  would  get  their 

V  ^-iy  there  as  cheap  as  we  get  them  here,  and  may  be  a  little 
(.Kiper.  80  you  see  it  is  against  my  interest  as  well  as  yours ; 
&ti  1  doQ'i  like  the  thoughu'of  puuing  in  a  crop,  and  letting  an* 
«*:.r  man  gather  it,  any  more  than  you  do." 

"k  wcuiiJ  be  harder  upon  me  than  any  of  you,'*  said  the  wa- 

.-■:  -r;  "for  if  that  waa  the  case,,  that  d -d  rail-road  would 

htiik  up  my  business,  stock  and  fluke.  As  it  is,  there  never  was 
R  1  a  liise  fur  wagoning  before.  Instead  of  just  hauling  the  lit- 
(l<  i-4^a>-co  that  is  made  here  to  the  end  of  the  rail  road,  now  1. 
hve  (he  baoljog  of  the  Virginia  tobacco,  and  all,  down  to  Com" 

t*'rcf.''« 

h  I*  bard  to  say  whether  surprise  or  disgust  n^ost  prevailed  in 
ttr  iiii.iJ  of  Douglas  ax  hearing  these  remarks.  The  idea  of  the 
^waiifei  lost  to  Virginia,  by  her  connexion  with  the  North, 
)i.^i  .(-Ter  entered  his  mind;  but  still  lesa  had  he  conceived  ir 
f»*v.<iile  that  a  sordid  desire  to  monopolize  these  advantages, 
t-<A'i  itide,  in  the  minds  of  the  North  Carolinians,  every  feel- 
i  :  <m'  sympathy  with  the  oppressed  and  persecuted  asserters  of 
ii  -'  !.£hta  of  Virginia!.  The  reply  of  Mr.  Hobson  to  the  remark 
of  lie  nagooer  gave  him  a  yet  deeper  insight  into  that  dark  and 
f'-l  C'-rner  of  the  human  heart,  where  self  predominates  over 
3il  ibc  better  affections. 

''I  donU  think  thai^s  right  fair  in  you  wagoners,*^ said  he. 
''  V'>-j  haul  the  Virginia  tobacco  down  to  Commerce,  end  when 
d  fiu  iben  it  is  all  the  same  as  mine.  Now,  if  it  was  not  for 
it  iL  I  am  not  so  mighty  sure  but  I'd  get  forty  dollars  instead  of 
I'i  rv» ;  and  1  dooH  like  to  lose  ten  dollars  to  give  you  a  chance  to 

"  i:  i<  all  one  to  me,"  said  the  wagoner.  **  You  may  just  pay 
D<e  Ike  same  for  not  hauling  that  they  pay  me  for  hauling,  or 
t^i.v  tisK  tamoch,  and  I  will  not  haul  another  hogshead." 

"  Bui  if  yon  wonH,  another  will,"  said  Hobson. 

"  L  te  eoou^h,**  replied  the  wagoner;  ''for  all  trades  must 
L'c:  and  if  ihcm  poor  devils  get  a  chance  to  sell  a  hogshead  or 
It  •.  io^ead  of  leaving  it  all  to  rot,  you  ought  not  to  grudge  them 

"  Crrtainly  not,"  said  the  merchant,  "  for  I  guess  that  what- 
f^T  ihfj  get,  they  take  care  to  lay  it  all  out  in  goods  on  this 
*•'  'f  the  line  So  the  money  stays  with  us  after  all,  and  friend 
ii'-t  b^'^  bauliof  does  good  to  more  besides  him  " 

"I  Kc,"  eaid  Hobson,  *'  how  it  does  good  to  you,  but  none  to 

'  But  that  ant  all,  Mr.  Hobson,"  said  the  landlord,  who  had 

■  r.J  vbile  this  conversation  was  going  on.    "Them  hot- 

'-^.  'sd  fellows  over  the  line  there,  like  this  old  Squire  Trevor, 

'  '  hr  jfrttiag  themselves  into  hot  water  every  now  and  then  ; 

V  .  'beothey  run  away  and  come  to  us,  if  ihcy  did  not  bring  no 
'-'i'f,  veM  have  to  feed  them  free  gratis  for  nothing.  Now 
* /.  'f*  baals  Squire  Trevor's  tobacco  to  Commerce,  and  he  gets 
a .  ji*  {7<ce ;  and  then  he  gets  into  trouble,  and  comes  over  here 
ti  '47  with  ne,  and  so  he  is  able  to  pay  me  a  good  price ;  and 
'"  I*-  tt  ii,'"  added  he,  showing  a  roll  of  notes. 

"  SiiU,"  said  HotMM>n,  "  I  don't  see  how  that  does  me  any 
f  *'l  If  ihey  were  (o  come  here  begging,  d — n  th?  mouthful 
J  -  -  ♦>  them." 

'  Taeo  you  would  leave  the  whole  burden  on  the  poor  tavern- 
k    ?eTs»  Mid  the  landlord. 

^  'T*.*^  reader  will  look,  in  vain,  on  the  n^.ap,  for  the  name  of 
'  ■  TiM^.  h  vas  somewhere  on  the  waters  of  the  Sound,  and, 
-  '  *^*,  would  have  become  a  place  of  some  consequence,  had 
I  '  I'"  union  uf  Virginia  to  the  Southern  Confederary  laid  the 
''  -  -i-oioq  for  a  de^ee  of  prosperity  in  Norfolk,  which  bi<ts  fair 
'•';  '**ke  a  the  fir«  city  on  the  continent.  The  town  of  Commerce, 

•  '.xuse,  Htm  down  with  the  necessity  which  gave  rise  to  it. 


"No — I  would  not.  I  would  not  let  them  come;  or.  If  they 
did,  just  give  ihem  up  to  their  own  government.  If  they  had  not 
a  chance  to  be  running  over  here,  as  soon  as  they  got  into  trou- 
ble, they  would  keep  quiet,  and  never  gel  a  chunce  to  separate, 
and  so  ruin  our  busii.ess,  whether  they  joined  us  or  no." 

•'  Old  Rip  is-wi,Ie  awake  at  last,"  said  a  voice  from  behind; 
"but  it  is  to  his  intercept  only." 

Douglas  turned  to  ihc  voice  of  the  speaker,  the  tone  of  which 
expressed  a  scorn  and  derision  most  acceptable  to  his  feelings. 
He  wus  a  tall  and  (ine  looking  man,  powerfully  made,  and  in* 
dined  to  bo  fat,  but  not  at  all  unwieldy.  The  half  laughing  ex- 
pression of  his  large,  blue  eye,  and  the  protrusion  of  his  under 
lip,  spoke  his  careless  contempi  of  those  whose  conversation  had 
called  forth  his  sarcasm.  The  attention  of  the  whole  company 
was  drawn  to  him  at  the  same  moment ;  all  looking  as  if  (hey 
wished  to  say  something,  without  knowing  whaL  At  length  the 
wagoner  spoke,  on  the  well  understood  principle  that,  when  men 
talk  of  what  they  understand  imperfectly,  he  who  knows  least 
should  be  always  first  to  show  his  ignorance. 

"  I  caunot  say  1  understand  rightly  what  you  mean,  stranger," 
said  he ;  "  but  I  guess,  by  the  cut  of  your  jib,  that  yottare  one 
of  them  high  dons  fr<ini  South  Carolina,  that  always  have  mo- 
ney  to  throw  away,  and  think  a  body  ought  never  to  care  any 
more  for  himself  than  another.  But  this  business  don't  corsarn 
you,  no  how,  because  these  people  don't  interfere  with  your  cot- 
ton crop." 

"  Yes,  but  they  do,  though,"  said  Hobson  ;  "  for  If  they  drive 
me  from  tobacco,  I  shall  make  cotton.  But,  if  I  can  keep  them 
out  of  the  tobacco  market.  I  shall  be  willing  to  give  up  the  ma- 
king of  cotton  to  South  Carolina." 

"  Why  that  is  true,"  said  the  stranger,  with  a  sudden  change 
of  his  countenance,  from  which  he  discharged,  in  a  moment, 
every  appearance  of  intelligence,  but  that  which  seemed  to  re- 
flect the  superior  wisdt.m  of  Mr.  Hobson.  "  That  is  tri'e,*'  said 
he,  looking  as  if  making  a  stupid  attempt  to  think ;  "  I  had  not 
thought  of  that  before." 

As  he  said  this,  he  sunk  slowly  and  thoughtfully  into  a  chair, 
his  knees  falling  far  asunder,  his  arms  dropping  across  his 
thighs,  his  body  bent  forward,  and  his  face  turned  up  towanl  Mr. 
Hobson,  with  the  look  of  one  who  desires  and  expects  to  receive 
important  information.  The  whole  action  spoke  so  eloquently  to 
Mr.  Hobson's  self-esteem,  that  he  went  on,  with  an  air  of  the 
most  gracious  complacency. 

"  You  see,  stranger,  just  shutting  only  a  part  of  the  Virginia 
tobacco  out  of  the  maiket,  makes  a  difference  of  ten  dollars,  at 
the  very  least,  in  the  price  of  mine.  Now,  we  used  to  make  a 
heap  of  cotton  in  this  country,  but  wo  are  all  going  to  give  it  up 
quite  entirely,  and  then,  you  see,  it  stands  to  reason  it  will  make 
a  diflerence  of  five  cents  a  pound,  or  may  be  ten,  in  your  cot- 
ton." 

This  interesting  proposition  was  received  by  the  stranger  with 
a  sluggish  start  of  dull  surprise,  from  which  he  sunk  again  into 
the  same  appearance  of  stolid  musing.  "  To  think  what  a  fool 
I  have  been,"  said  he,  after  a  long  pause.  Then,  scratching  his 
head,  and  twisting  in  his  chair,  he  added  :  "  You  are  right.  You 
are  right ;  and  the  only  way  to  manage  the  matter,  is  to  get  your 
Lei^islature  to  pass  a  law,  as  you  say,  to  make  those  fellows  stay 
at  home." 

*'  To  be  sure  it  would,"  said  the  gratified  Hobson  ;  "  bat  then 
there  are  so  many  conceited  fellows  in  the  L%isiatare,  with  a 
fool's  notion  in  their  heads  about  taking  sides  with  them  that 
cannot  help  themselves,  that  there  is  no  getting  any  thing  done." 

"Well,"  said  the  stranirer,  "this  gentleman  guessed  right 
when  he  said  I  was  from  South  Carolina.  So  I  don't  know  any 
thing  about  your  laws  here.  But  I  suppose  you  have  no  law  to 
hurt  a  man  fur  taking  up  one.  that  runs  away  from  the  law  In 
Virginia,  and  carrying  him  back.  I  expect  old  Van  would  pay 
well  for  them." 

Hobson  looked  hard  at  the  stranger,  and  only  answered  with 
that  compound  motion  of  the  head,  which,  partaking  at  once  of 
a  shake  and  a  nod,  expresses  both  assent  and  caution. 

The  landlord  and  merchant  both  exclaimed  against  this  sug- 
gestion, the  one  illustrating  his  argument  by  the  freedom  iflih 
which  his  gUest  had  onlercd  wine  from  the  bar ;  the  otiier,  by 
his  former  experience  of  his  liberality  as  a  purchaser  of  goodii, 
while  he  kept  a  store  in  Mr.  Trevor's  neighborhood,  which  he 
had  withdrawn  since  the  revolution.  Among  the  bystanders 
there  was  no  expression  of  opinion,  but  that  sort  of  silence  which 
betokena  an  idea  that  what  has  been  said  is  well  worth  consider- 
ing. 
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The  views  presented  in  the  followingj  extract  are 
familiar  to  many,  but,  being  strikingly  di^^jlayed  here, 
they  m:iy  help  to  attract  attention  to  a  subject  on  Avhich 
too  much  tiiuu^ht  cannot  be  bestowed  : 

**  You  must  be  sciieible,"  eaiil  B — ,  "ihat  the  southern  States, 
incluclinf(  Virjriiiia,  are  prf>iH'riy  and  alnmsi exclusively  acricul- 
tiiral.  The  ijiuility  of  their  xfil  and  climate,  ai.d  th«'  peculiar 
character  of  ttiiir  laboiltig  iK)pu)aiioii,  concur  to  make  a.-iicul- 
lure  the  iuc)>t  profitable  einployiiicnl  among  them.  Apdrt  fruin 
the  iutluencu  of  anilkiaj  raiwes,  it  is  not  certain  thai  any  lalior 
can  be  judiciously  taken  iVoin  the  soil  to  be  applied  to  any  otber 
object  whntnver.  When  Lord  ('hutliam  said  that  Ainctieaou^ht 
not  to  manufarture  a  hob-nail  for  herseir,  he  ."poke  an  n  iriie  and 
juilicious  frienti  of  the  roloniew.  The  labor  nere-Hary  to  make 
the  hob-nail,  if  applied  tn  the  culiivaiion  of  the  earth,  nii-.'l't  i<ro- 
ducc  that  for  \vhich  the  Uriiish  inanufdriurer  would  uladly  i.'ive 
two  hob-naiJH.  By  comi'i:;  b»'t\veen  the  ipanulacturer  and  the 
fanner,  and  niterrujuina  ilii«-  inferchan«»e  by  pcrver>e  Ici-liuion, 
the  ijovernnient  broke  the  tie  w  hlch  bound  ;he  colonies  to  the  mo- 
ther country. 

"  When  that  tic  was  severed  and  peace  established,  it  was  the 
lulcrcat  of  both  partie^  that  lhi>i  interciianse  should  he  restored, 
and  put  U|K>n  such  a  foi.tiu^'  as  to  enablo  each,  reciprorally,  to 
obtain  for  the  products  of  his»  own  labor  as  much  as  possible  of 
the  products  of  the  labor  of  tlic  other. 

•'  Why  was  not  this  done  :  Because  laws  are  not  made  for  the 
benefit  of  the  people,  but  for  that  of  tlieir  rulers.  The  monopo- 
lizing  spirit  of  the  landed  an!-t<tcracy  in  England  lt*tl  to  ihe  ex- 
clusion of  ourbrcad-stufl'H,  and  the  neces<iiies  of  the  I'liiisn  tr«:a- 
Bury  tempted  to  the  levyin-j  of  enormous  revenue  fnun  our  ciher 
ai^ricukural  pioducts.  The  iuierchanye  between  the  tarmer  and 
manufacturer  was  thus  interrupted.  In  part  It  was  absolutely 
prevented  ;  ilie  profit  bein^j  swallowed  up  by  the  iin]K)8t,  ihu  in. 
ducement  was  taken  away. 

**  What  did  the  American  covernmeni  under  these  circum- 
stances ?  Did  they  say  to  Great  Britain,  *  relax  your  corn-laws  ; 
reduce  your  duties  on  tobacco ;  make  no  diiscriniinaiion  between 
our  cotton  and  that  from  the  East  Indies ;  and  we  will  refrain 
from  laying  a  high  duty  on  your  manufactures.  You  will  thus 
enrich  your  own  people,  and  it  is  by  no  means  .sure  thattUcir  In- 
creased prosperity  may  not  ffive  you,  through  the  excise  and 
other  channels  of  revenue,  wore  than  an  equivalent  for  the  taxes 
we  propose  to  you  to  withdraw.* 

"  Did  we  say  this  ?  No.  And  why  .?  Because,  In  the  northern 
States,  there  was  a  manufacturing  interest  to  be  advanced  by  the 
Tery  course  of  legislation  most  fatal  to  the  South.  With  a  dense 
population,  occupying  a  small  extent  of  barren  country,  with 
Diouiiiain  strciinis  luihbling  into  deep  tide-water,  and  bringing 
commerce  to  the  aid  of  manufactures,  they  wanted  nothing  but  a 
monopoly  of  the  southern  miirket  to  enable  them  to  enrich  them> 
selves.  The  alternative  wan  before  us.  To  Invite  the  creai  Eu« 
rojicat)  manufacturer  to  reciprocate  the  benefits  of  free  trade, 
whereby  the  South  mi^'ht  enjoy  all  the  advantages  of  its  fertile 
8oil  and  fine  climate,  or  to  traiiKlcr  liu-ifb  advantages  to  the  North, 
by  mectniir  Great  Britain  on  thi*  crimnd  ol  prohibition  and  ex- 
adion.  The  latter  was  preiVired,  because  to  the  iiihret*i  of  that 
section,  which,  having  the  local  niajcrity,  had  the  power. 

*♦  Under  fids  system,  Great  Britain  has  never  wai:ted  a  pre- 
text for  her  corn-laws,  and  her  high  duties  on  all  our  i)roducts. 
Thus  we  sell  all  we  make,  subject  to  these  deduciion«<,  which, 
in  many  instances,  letve  much  less  to  us  than  what  goes  into 
the  Briii.-h  ticasury. 

•'U<-re.  too,  is  the  pretext  to  the  government  of  the  United 
States  for  their  exactions  ir.  return.  The  misfortune  is,  that  the 
southern  planter  had  to  bear  both  burtheii;*.  One  half  the  price 
of  his  products  Is  seized  by  the  Biitish  eovcrntncnt,  and  half  the 
value  of  what  he  gets  for  the  other  half  is  seized  by  the  govern- 
ment of  the  United  Statrs. 

"  This  they  called  retaliation  and  indemnificalion.  It  was  in- 
demnifyioir  an  interest  which  had  not  been  injured,  by  the  Jar- 
Ihcr  injury  of  one  which  had  been  Injured.  It  was  imjKiverish- 
ing  the  South  tor  the  benrfji  of  the  North,  to  requite  the  Smooth 
for  having  been  already  impoverished  for  the  benefit  of  Great 
Britain.  Still  it  was  •  indemnifying  ouraelvef.^  Much  virtue  in 
that  word,  '  ourselvrg.^  It  is  the  language  used  by  the  giant  to 
the  dwarf  in  the  fable ;  the  lanigunge  of  the  brazen  pot  to  the 
earthoi)  pot ;  the  langua^^c  of  all  dangerous  or  interested  friend- 
sliip. 


**  I  remember  seeing  an  11  lustration  of  this  soct  of  indemnity 
ifi  the  case  of  a  woman  who  waa  whipt  by  her  husband.  She 
went  complaining  to  her  father,  who  whipped  her  again,  and 
sent  her  back.  *  Tell  your  hu^ba^d,*  said  he,  *  that  as  often  as 
be  whips  my  daughter,  I  will  whip  hUtrtft.^*^ 

*'  But  what  remedy  has  been  proposed  for  these  thinsa '"  asked 
Douirlas. 

''A  remedy  has  been  proposed  and  applied,**  replied  B— . 
**  The  remedy  of  legisUiion  for  the  benefit,  not  of  the  rulers,  but 
of  the  ruled." 

**  But  in  what  sense  will  you  say  that  our  lecislalion  has  been 
for  the  benefit  of  the  rulers  alone?  Are  we  not  all  our  owo  ru- 
lers ?»» 

"  Yes,*'  replied  B— ,  *•  if  you  again  hare  recourse  to  the  ute 
of  that  comprehensive  word  'ire,'  which  identifies  things  most 
disfiiniliir,  and  binds  up,  in  ihe  same  bundle,  things  most  discor- 
dant. If  the  South  aiid  North  are  one  ;  if  the  Yankee  and  the 
ViriMui-in  are  one;  if  li!:hl  and  darkness,  heat  and  cold,  Ife 
and  dr.tih,  can  all  lie  identified;  then  we  are  our  own  rulers. 
Just  so,  if  the  State  will  con^eitt  to  be  identified  with  the  Cbtu-fh, 
then  tcf  pay  tithes  with  one  hand,  and  receive  them  with  the 
other.  While  the  Commons  identify  themselves  with  the  Crown, 
'*  tre*'  do  but  pay  taxes  to  our$clrr».  And  if  Virginians  can  be 
looled  into  identifying  themselves  whh  the  Yankees — a  fixed 
tax«pa>  itij;  minority,  with  a  fixed  tax-receiving  majority — it  will 
s'lill  be  the  same  thine  ;  and  they  will  continue  to  hold  a  di^tin- 
guisheil  pl;u  e  anion::  the  innumerable  irft  that  have  been  gulled 
into  their  own  ruin  ever  since  the  world  beeao.  It  is  owing  to 
tins  sort  of  deception,  played  ofl'  on  the  unthinking  multitude, 
that,  in  tlie  two  freest  coufiiries  in  the  world,  Ihe  most  important 
interests  are  taxo«l  for  the  beru  fit  of  lesser  interesuj.  In  England, 
a  country  of  manufacturers,  thry  have  been  starved  that  agricul- 
ture may  thiive.  In  this,  a  country  of  farmers  and  planters, 
l/iry  have  been  taxed  that  manufacturers  n)ay  tiirive.  Now^  I 
will  re|uiie  Lord  Chatham's  well-intentioned  declaration,  by 
saying  that  Ensland  ought  not  to  make  a  barrel  of  flour  for  her- 
self. I  .-ny,  too,  that  If  her  rulers  and  the  rulers  of  the  people 
of  Aiueriia  were  true  to  th^ir  trust,  both  sayings  would  be  ful- 
filled. She  would  be  the  work-house,  and  here  would  be  the 
granary  of  the  world.  What  would  beconiO  of  the  Yankee?? 
As  /don't  call  them  tcCf  I  leava  them  to  find  the  answer  to  that 
quesiictn." 

The  impression  made  on  Douglas  bj  these  obserrations  was 
so  strong  and  so  obvious,  that  his  friend  pau.ted  and  left  him  to 
meditate  upon  them.  Some  minutes  elapsed  before  he  made  any 
reply.  When  he  did  speak,  he  acknow^ledged  the  exister.ce  and 
magnitude  of  (he  grievance,  and  again  inquired,  with  tncrca;>ed 
solicitude,  what  remedy  had  been  found. 

**  You  heard  what  passed  in  the  bar-rootn,  just  now,"  said  the 
stranger. 

*'  I  did,**  replied  Douglas ;  "  and  I  was  as  much  Burprined  at 
the  facts  hinted  at,  as  di:>gusted  at  the  seniiments  of  the  speaker'*." 

'*Then  your  surprise  must  have  been  extreme,*'  said  the 
other;  "  for  1  hardly  know  which  amused  ine  most:  their  un- 
blu.shing  display  of  selfish  meanness,  or  the  glow  of  indignation 
in  your  countenance,  which  showed  how  little  you  know  of  this 
world  of  pliilanihropy  and  benevolence  that  we  live  in.  But  had 
y«iii  no  suspicion  of  the  cause  of  those  enviable  advaniaees 
which  these  tons  of  Mammon  are  so  anxious  to  monopolize  :" 

*'  Not  at  all,  and  hence  my  surprise  ;  for  I  had  supposed  here- 
lofure,  that,  between  the  two  Slates,  all  the  advantage  lay  on  the 
side  of  Virt'inia.'* 

•'  You  judged  rightly,"  replied  Ihe  other.  **In  the  way  of 
ronnnerce,  nature  has  done  nothing  for  the  one,  and  every  thine 
for  the  other.  But  the  conversation  you  have  heard  is  a  proof 
that  the  sand  which  chokes  the  waters  of  the  Sound  is  a  trivial 
(>baacle,iu  comparison  with  the  leginlative  barriers  wldch  have 
.^hut  out  pro.-penty  from  the  noble  Chesa|)eake.  Look  at  your 
rivers  and  bay,  and  you  will  see  that  Virginia  ought  to  be  the 
inoft  prosperous  country  in  the  world.  Look  at  the  ruins  whu  h 
biruw  the  face  of  your  lower  country,  the  remains  of  churches 
and  the  frairnieijt.s  of  tombstones,  and  you  will  see  that  she  once 
was  so.  Ask  for  the  de;(  eudante  of  the  men  whose  names  are 
sculptured  on  those  monuments,  and  their  present  condition  will 
tell  you  that  her  prosperity  has  pat^sed  away.  Then  ask  all  his- 
tory. Go  to  the  fliie?t  countries  in  the  world — to  Asia  Minor,  to 
(ireece,  to  Italy  ;  ask  what  has  laid  them  desolate,  and  you  will 
reteive  but  one  answer,  '  misgovernmcnL*** 

**  But  may  not  the  fault  be  io  the  people  ihemselTea?*^  asked 
Douglas. 
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"  The  r«iiJt  of  sttbBiuing  to  be  misgoYerned,  certainly.  But 
BO  more  than  that.  Let  tbe  eevmtty  eojoj  Its  natural  advantages, 
2x>d  they  who  an  too  Ignorant  or  too  slothful  to  use  them,  will 
•oon  girt  |dace  to  others  of  a  different  character.  What  has 
tbtre  beiii  lo  preremthe  Yankee  from  selling  his  barren  hills  at 
hi$h  prices  and  comiog  Sooth,  where  he  might  buy  the  fertile 
sbofcs  of  che  Chesapeake  fur  a  song  ?  No  local  attachment, 
eouinly ;  for  hit  home  is  every  where.  What  is  there  now  to 
pRrenl  the  planter  of  this  neighborhood  from  exchanging  his 
tbiRCy  fields  for  tbe  rich  and  long  coveted  low  grounds  of  James 
rrer  or  Roanoke,  in  Virginia  ?  Are  these  people  wiser,  beuer, 
B9re  energetic  and  industrious  than  they  were  twelve  months 
ap.  (^  their  lands  have  multiplied  In  value  five  fold  ?  Is  it 
t  >cr  uncle's  fauh,  that,  were  he  now  at  home  the  tame  slave  of 
power,  he  could  hardly  give  away  his  fine  estate?  The  difier- 
tKf  is,  that  this  country  now  enjoys  its  natural  advantages, 
vL>:e  Virrinia  remains  under  the  crushing  weight  of  a  system 
^MjfJ  for  the  benefit  of  her  oppressors." 

"  I  lee  the  effect,'*  said  Douglas.  "  But  tell  me,  I  beseech  you, 
(b«  Mose  of  this  change  In  your  condition  here." 

'*Tbe  cause  is  free  trade." 

'*  And  how  has  that  been  obtained  ?" 

"1  will  answer  that,*'  said  B— ;  "because  my  friend's  mo- 
<i«>tT  m'fiit  restrain  him  from  giving  the  true  answer,  ll  has 
W')<vbuined  by  intelli^ncc,  manly  frankness,  and  fair  dealing. 
1: 1 3«  been  obtained  bj^ofiering  to  other  nations  terms  most  fa- 
V  ■^tJ.t  10  (heir  peculistr  and  distinctive  interests,  in  consMera- 
1 0 .  uf  receiving  the  like  advantage.  Instead  of  nursing  artifi- 
clii  mierests  to  rival  the  iron  and  cotton  fabrics,  and  tbe  shipping 
61'  E.ieiaad,  the  wine  of  France,  the  silk  and  oil  of  Italy,  and  en- 
vi>.i'is!j  snatching  at  whatever  benefit  nature  may  have  vouch- 
iiftl  to  other  parts  of  tbe  world,  this  people  only  ask  to  exchange 
fjf  theee  things  their  own  peculiar  produdiotis.  A  trade  per- 
\cn\f  free, totally  discharged  from  all  duties,  would  certainly  be 
beitfjT  alL  But  revenue  must  be  had,  and  the  impost  is  the 
be^  soenA  of  revenue.  No  State  c»n  be  expected  to  give  that 
^  But  k  has  been  found  practicable  so  to  regrulate  that  matter 
«» to  redoce  the  charges  which  have  heretofore  incumbered  ex- 
char.rw  to  a  mere  trifle." 

''Hav  has  that  been  effected  ?"  asked  Douglas. 

'*  If  ibat  question  were  to  be  answered  in  detail,"  said  B — ,  "  I 
1^  "lid  lesTe  the  answer  to  hira  by  whom  the  details  have  been 
vT.j^^l  I  will  give  yon  the  outline  in  a  few  words.  These 
Sti'et  were  first  driven  to  think  of  separation  by  a  tariff  of  pro- 
tc^.> «.  Their  federal  constitution  guards  against  it  by  express 
K  '  tb;tMn,  and  by  reqalring  that  tbe  impost,  like  the  tax  laws 
<d  VirziQu,  should  be  annual. 

*'  Thev  have  felt  the  danger  to  liberty  from  excessive  revenue. 
t^?ir  constitution  requires  that  the  estimates  of  the  expense  of 
tU  narent  year  shall  be  made  the  measure  of  revenue  to  be 
ni9ti  for  that  year.  The  imports  of  the  preceding  year  are 
&k»  as  a  baste  of  calculation,  and  credit  being  given  for  any 
fJ'piBs  io  tbe  treasury,  a  tariff  is  laid  which,  on  that  basis, 
Mviti  produce  the  sum  required." 

"Then  there  can  never  be  any  surpltis  for  an  emergency," 
>^DoQ$las. 

**  Aiears,"  replied  B— ;  **  in  the  right  place,  and  the  only  safe 
F-^ce,-4he  pockets  of  a  prosperous  people.  There  is  no  place 
*'  '^  tretsary  to  keep  money.  The  till  of  the  treasury  has  a 
a  '  io  tbe  bottom,  and  the  money  always  finds  its  way  Into  the 
P'<teti  <<  sharpers,  parasites,  man^worshippers,  and  peeudo 
r^^.  t&  But  let  that  pass.  Tou  see  that  a  small  revenue  alone 
«uJ  prulnbly  be  wanting,  and  being  raised  annually,  the  tariff 
n:  St  soanally  ^j usted. 

''  Knw,  what  says  justice,  as  to  the  revenue  to  be  raised  by 
^'  "^^itjonsoo  the  trade  between  the  two,  seeing  that  it  is  equally 
'*f^  00  the  dUxens  of  both  ?" 

'^  Oq  that  hypothesis  each  should  receive  an  equal  share  of  it," 
p.  lDoo£las. 

"Precisely  so,"  answered  B —  ;  "and  let  these  terras  be  held 
"^*''«il  oatloos,  and  if  one  will  not  accept  them  another  will. 
Oii)ii9  principle  a  system  of  commercial  arrangements  has  been 
*«t «  foot,  which,  by  restoring  Co  these  States  the  benefit  of  their 
*v.9nl  advantages,  is  at  once  producing  an  effect  which  explains 

'''^•j' former  pro^Kiity.  It  places  In  stronger  relief  the  evils  of 
ty  epfrmnt  system  to  Virginia,  and  really  leaves  her,  while  she 
'^iM  her  present  connexion  with  the  North,  without  any  re. 
*>*ne.  Tobacco  she  cannot  sell  at  all.  Intita  nafwrs,  she  will 
^c  to  raise  cocton  to  supply  the  begsared  manufactories  of  the 


North,  from  which  she  will  not  receive  in  return  the  third  part  as 
much  of  the  manufactured  article  as  the  Carolina  planter  will  get 
fur  his.  This  is  her  fate.  She  sees  it,  and  would  throw  off  the 
yoke.  But  her  northern  masters  see  it  too.  She  is  all  that  re- 
mains  to  them  of  their  southern  dependencies,  which,  though  not 
their  colonies,  they  have  so  long  governed  as  colonies.  Take 
her  away,  and  they  are  in  the  condition  of  the  wolf  when  there 
are  no  sheep  left.  Wolf  eat  wolf,  and  Yankee  cheat  Yankee. 
This  they  will  guard  against  by  all  means  lawful  and  unlawful, 
for  Virginia  alone  mitigates  the  ruin  that  their  insatiate  rapacity 
has  brought  upon  them.  They  will  hold  on  to  her  with  the  gripe 
of  death  ;  and  she  must  and  will  struggle  to  free  herself,  as  from 
death. 

•*  And  now,  how  say  you  ?  Are  you  prepared  to  do  your  part 
in  furtherance  of  this  object .'" 

**  I  am,"  replied  Douglas  promptly ;  "  and  I  now  eagerly  ask 
you  to  show  me  the  means  by  which  I  can  advance  it." 

"  You  asked  for  men,"  said  B— ,  "  and  you  shall  have  them. 
They  are  already  provided,  and  want  but  a  leader." 

"  But  what  authority  can  I  have  to  be  recognized  as  such  .'" 

"  You  have  heard  your  uncle,  aunt,  or  cousins,  speak  of  Ja- 
cob Schwartz  ?" 

**  I  believe  I  have  ;  Utt  what  can  such  a  fellow  have  to  do  with 
such  affairs  as  we  now  speak  of.    Is  he  not  an  ignorant  clown  ?" 

**  Ho  is  all  that,"  said  B— .  "  But  he  writes  as  good  a  hand 
as  Marshal  Saxe,  and  has  probably  read  as  many  books  as  Cin- 
clnnatus.    But  to  speak  seriously,  he  is  no  common  clown." 

The  author  has  connected  together  the  incidents  of 
his  story  with  much  dramatic  skill,  and  has  rendered 
them  exceedingly  interesting,  as  a  mere  narrative  of 
events,  notwithstanding  their  political  character.  It 
required  no  small  power  to  manage  sucti  a  plan  as  his 
with  success.  When  the  writer  of  fiction  lays  his 
scene  in  past  times,  there  is  no  great  difficulty  in  per* 
suading  the  reader  that  the  events  narrated  have  aciu* 
ally  occurred.  Indeed  every  reader  of  a  novel  goes  to 
it  with  a  vjish  to  be  deceived  ;  fQr  it  is  necessary  to  the 
interest  of  the  subject  that  he  should  throw  an  illusion 
over  bis  own  mind  and  feelings.  It  is  not  easy  to  do 
tliis,  however,  when  the  scene  is  laid  in  time  yet  to 
come.  In  this  case  the  reader's  mind  is  apt  to  struggle 
in  vain  against  the  consciousness  that,  as  it  is  impossible 
for  any  Uiing  to  have  happened  in  time  which  has  not 
yet  arrived,  all  that  he  reads  must  necessarily  be  purely 
imaginary.  It  requires,  therefore,  more  than  moderate 
powers,  and  a  great  confidence  in  those  powers,  to 
attempt  a  work  of  fiction  upon  such  a  plan.  Our  author 
has  done  no  more  than  justice  to  liimself  in  tliis  re- 
spect. It  is  impossible  to  read  his  book,  without  ima- 
gining that  the  scenes  he  describes  are  actually  passing 
before  us.  The  incidents  a«*e  all  so  probable,  and  fol- 
low each  other  so  regularly  and  naturally,  that  we  are 
forced  to  forget  that  we  are  not  in  the  very  career  of 
the  revolution  which  he  imagines.  Apart  from  the  po- 
litical lesson  which  it  conveys,  the  interest  of  the  work, 
considered  only  as  an  agreeable  story,  will  amply  repay 
the  reader. 

Upon  the  whole,  we  recommend  this  book  as  worthy, 
in  a  high  degree,  of  public  attention.  The  author  is 
not  a  light  thinker  on  any  subject,  and  it  is  evident  be 
has  thought,  with  deep  and  anxious  interest,  on  the 
subject  of  this  book.  It  ought  to  be  read  in  the  north, 
as  well  as  in  the  south.  To  the  north  it  presents  a  les- 
son of  solemn  warning,  and  to  the  south  it  inculcates 
the  necessity  of  vigilance  and  caution.  As  a  mere 
political  speculation,  it  is  but  too  probably  correcL  We 
trust  that  a  benign  Providence  will  so  order  events,  as 
that  it  may  not  also  prove  a  political  prophegt. 

Vol.  III.— 12 
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BULWER'S  NEW  PLAY. 

The  DuehtMS  dt  la  VaUitrt :  A  Play,  in  Five  Acts.  By 
the  cnUhor  of  "  Eugene  Jlram^^  "The  Last  Doys  of  Pom- 
pen,'*  **JRienzi,''  ^c,  J^eto  York:  Saunders  ^  OOey. 

**  It  teems  among  the  caprices  of  literature,  that  one  whose 
life  haa  excited  an  interest  so  unfading  and  universal,  and  whose 
destinies  invest— even  more  than  the  splendors  of  his  reign,  the 
■olemn  graces  of  his  court,  or  the  stately  muset  fmuse]  of  Ra* 
cine— with  no  unreal  poetry  the  memory  of  Louis  XIV— that  one 
whose  very  fate  was  a  poem,  whose  very  struggles  were  a  drama, 
should  hare  furnished  so  liule  inspiration  to  a  poet,  and  escaped 
altogether  the  resusicitation  of  the  stage.** 

The  above  is  not  our  own. ,  It  la  the  first  sentence  of 
a  sort  of  eriiique  raisonneey  under  the  name  of  a  preface, 
prefixed  by  Mr.  Bulwer  himself  to  his  play.  We  have 
given  the  thought  in  his  own  words,  by  way  of  furnish- 
ing the  style-fancierS)  who  copy  Mr.  Bulwer's  fashions, 
with  a  specimen  of  the  latest  cut,  in  the  art  of  involu- 
tion, convolution, and  obscurity.  Having  said  this,  we 
beg  leave  toadd,  for  ourselves,  that  we  do  not  altogether 
dissent  from  the  opinion  here  expressed.  It  toould  not 
have  been  strange,  if  the  taste,  which  introduced  Jane 
Shore  upon  the  stage,  as  a  heroine,  had  selected,  for 
the  like  use,  a  person  whose  crimes  did  not  so  deeply 
dishonor  her  sex,  and  whose  redeeming  virtues  are 
certainly  far  less  apocryphal  than  those  of  the  aban- 
doned adulterous  paramour  of  Edward  IV.  The  age 
which  tolerated  the  one,  might  perhaps  have  smiled 
favorably  on  the  other,  and  the  tragedy  of  Madame 
de  la  Valliere,  might,  in  that  day,  have  taken  its  turn 
upon  the  stage,  witli  the  obscene  comedies  of  Congfeve 
and  Farquhar. 

These  have  had  their  day ;  and  a  change  in  the  man- 
ners and  tastes  of  society  has  driven  them  from  the 
stage.  The  same  change  has  probably  deterred  dra- 
matic writers  from  other  adventures  in  that  line.  It  is 
worthy  of  remark  that,  while  the  stage  is  said  to  hold 
the  mirror  up  to  nature,  and  to  exhibit  her  to  the  audi- 
ence, it  has  the  farther  property  of  exhibiting  the  au- 
dience themselves  to  the  rest  of  the  world.  Plays  which 
do  not  please,  can  never  attract  full  houses ;  and  no 
judgment  that  criticism  can  pronounce  in  their  favor, 
will  prevent  them  from  being  laid  aside  for  such  as  do 
please.  The  success  of  these  is  the  test  of  the  only 
merit  about  which  the  managers  of  theatres  feel  any 
concern.  They  thus  retain  their  place  upon  the  stage ; 
they  find  their  way  to  the  press ;  they  become  one  of  the 
amusements  of  the  drawing-room ;  and  go  down  to  pos- 
terity, an  unerring  criterion  of  the  taste  and  manners 
of  the  age  which  favored  them. 

We  know  enough  of  the  private  life  and  character 
of  men  who  figured  in  the  world  in  the  days  of  Clueen 
Ann  and  the  first  George,  to  be  pretty  sure  that  the  man- 
ners and  the  drama  of  that  day  were,  alike,  dififerent 
from  the  manners  and  the  drama  of  this ;  and  the  con- 
nexion between  the  two  is  not  only  proved  by  the  rea- 
son and  nature  of  the  thing,  but  established  by  history. 

While  we  concur,  then,  with  Mr.  Bulwer,  in  wonder- 
ing that  the  corrupt  taste  of  a  corrupt  society  did  not 
seize  upon  the  character  of  Madame  de  la  Valliere,  as 
a  bonne  bmtehe  for  an  appetite  at  once  dainty  and  vora- 
cious, at  once  refined  and  gross — an  object  in  the  con- 
templation of  which,  lewdness  and  sentiment  might 
take  their  turn  of  enjoyment ;  we  may  again  be  allow- 


ed to  wonder,  what  he  has  seen  in  the  character  of  his 
contemporaries,  which  leads  him  to  suppose  that  such 
an  exhibition  can  be  acceptable  to  them.  Are  we  to 
infer  that  the  vice  of  incontinence  has  preferred  its 
claim  to  Mr.  Bulwer^s  good  ofiices,  and  insists  on  being 
exhibited  to  the  public  in  the  same  favorable  light  with 
thefl  and  murder  7  Is  it  necessary  to  the  completion  of 
his  exhibition  gallery,  that  the  pictures  of  the  generous 
highwayman,  the  philosophic  assassin,  and  the  virtuous 
demagogue,  should  be  accompanied  by  that  of  the  sen- 
timental and  devout  courtezan  7  Does  he  mean  to  ci^n- 
tent  himself  with  thus  painting  all  the  cardinal  sins  of 
both  sexes,  couleur  de  rose,  or  does  he  propose  to  go  on 
and  complete  the  series,  by  showing  up  the  amiable  and 
attractive  accompaniments  of  minor  offences;  the  grace 
and  address  of  the  blackleg,  the  surly  honesty  of  the 
drunkard,  and  the  uproarious  and  infectious  mirth  of 
the  heroes  of  the  Corinthian  school  7  Perhaps  not.  Mr. 
Bulwer  may  probably  think  these  less  hardy  ofienders 
unworthy  of  his  offices  good  or  ill,  and  may  leave  their 
fame  to  the  care  of  Mr.  Pierce  Egan. 

We  do  not  profess  to  have  much  acquaintance  with 
the  character  and  tastes  of  tlie  play  going  public,  either 
of  Great  Britain,  or  the  larger  cities  of  the  United 
Slates.  In  such  vast  assemblages  of  people,  there  may 
be  enough  of  that  class  who  delight  to  gloat  over 
exhibitions  of  splendid  villainy  and  alluring  sensuality, 
to  fill  the  pockets  of  the  actors,  although  there  may  be 
another  and  more  numerous  class  banished  from  the 
theatre  by  such  scenes.  If  so,  they  may  act  wisely  in 
their  generation,  In  thus  catering  for  the  tastes  of  their 
best  customers.  Of  thus  much,  thank  God !  we  are 
sure.  We  are  absdtdely  sure,  that,  in  our  unrefined, 
unenlightened,  unpretending,  uncanting  community  of 
white  and  black,  no  such  dramas  as  this  of  Mr.  Bul- 
wer's  would  draw  together  such  audiences  as  would 
pay  the  candle-snuffer.  We  have — and  again  we  say 
thank  God ! — we  have  no  titled  libertines,  no  demi-reps 
of  quality,  no  flaunting  divorcies — none  either  rich,  br 
great,  or  noble,  who  seek  their  wives  from  the  stage  or 
the  stews.  What  we  may  come  to  with  proper  train- 
ing; how  we  may  be  infected  by  the  example  of  sin 
in  high  places,  and  the  outrageous  violation  of  all  the 
decencies  of  life  on  our  very  borders,  we  are  not  pre- 
pared to  predicL  But,  as  yet,  we  can  speak  of  the 
maidens  and  matrons  of  Virginia  with  a  proud  confi- 
dence, that  the  example  of  her  degenerate  sons  has  not 
yet  inclined  tliem  to  dishonor  the  memory  of  their 
chaste  mothers,  by  frequenting  and  favoring  exhibi- 
tions intended  to  gloss  over  that  crime,  which  unfits  a 
womaf  for  all  the  duties  of  life. 

Among  the  Romans  the  name  of  virtue  was  given,  ex- 
CfUfnttie  gratia,  to  that  one  quality,  without  which  no  man 
in  that  iron  commonwealth  was  capable  of  performing 
t>ie  duties  of  a  citizen.  In  like  manner,  among  ourselves, 
and  in  reference  to  the  softer  sex,  the  word  is  applied  to 
that,  without  which  no  woman  is  worthy  to  become  a 
wife  and  a  mother.  Thero  is  nothing  arbitrary  in  this 
nomenclatiu'e.  Its  universal  acceptation  is  nature's  tes- 
timony to  important  truths.  What  dependence  on  the 
principles  of  any  man,  however  extensive  and  correct 
his  code  of  morals,  whose  firmness  is  sure  to  fail  him  at 
the  approach  of  danger  7  Then  look  at  the  condition  of 
woman  in  a  virtuDus,  enlightened,  Itnd  refined  society. 
Estimate  the  advant^cs  of  her  position.    Her  every 
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comfort  cared  for;  her  slightest  wishes  attended  to; 
ibe  father,  the  brother,  the  friend,  the  lover,  the  hus- 
barMi,  all  on  the  alert  to  antidpate  her  desires,  and  pre- 
reot  her  caprices ;  her  glances  watched  ;  her  slightest 
worxls  drunk  in  with  eager  ears ;  her  person  scerened 
as  a  \hing  too  tender  for  the  breath  of  heaven,  too 
sicred  lor  the  profane  glare  of  gaudy  day ;  and  the 
mines  of  the  South,  and  the  luxuries  of  the  East — the 
spiendors  o(  Barbaric  pomp  and  cultivated  elegance, 
Bcd  the  labors  of  science,  and  literature,  and  wit,  and 
?fni(u,and  wisdom,  all  ransacked  and  tasked  for  her 
f^a^ure,  ornament,  and  cultivation ;  all  these  blessings 
hf  !(J  00  DO  other  condition  than  that  she  shall  not  dis- 
honor ber  sex  by  staining  the  purity  of  her  name.  Ob* 
se:Te,atUie  same  time,  that  she  is  hedged  around  by 
l!:e  fsfois  of  society,  and  so  guarded  from  the  near  ap- 
p  lacfa  of  temptation,  that  to  be  exposed  to  it,  she  must 
tccir,  orat  least  invite  or  encourage  iL  Let  us  think 
(.f  these  things,  and  we  shall  be  slow  to  decide  that  the 
ji)d;;ment  which  utterly  degrades  her,  who  oflfends 
niider  such  circumstances,  is  unjust,  or  unnecessarily 
h)nh.  Under  what  conditions  can  it  be  hoped  that  her 
rddoements  to  persevere  in  any  virtuous  resolution, 
«:.i  prevail  over  the  temptations  to  any  crime  7  It  is  a 
so'edsm  to  predicate  vtrluc  at  all,  of  one  who  has  failed 
QTcier  sQch  drcnmstancea. 

We  are  aware  that  the  principles  of  this  judgment 
do  not  apply  to  those  who  yield  to  the  temptations  of 
a  oMnpt  court,  where  virtue  is  exposed  to  all  the  arts 
of  the  seducer,  ami  where  rewards  and  honors  (such 
b^mon!)  await  her  who  offends,  not  through  weakness, 
bot  from  policy.  But  female  delicacy  is  no  nice  casuist, 
and  accepts  no  such  apologies.  "W  e  are  persuaded  that 
s'^st  women  of^refinenoent  will  be  displeased  with  the 
:nyir\anot  which  we  attach  to  the  circumstances  which 
ve  bare  spoken  of,  as  the  safeguards  of  female  virtue. 
r4«|  have  never  felt  the  need  of  such  safeguards,  and 
'"'^  thtm,  the  actual  character  of  woman,  as  she  is  among 
1^  appears  to  be  of  the  very  essence  of  her  nature, 
vbue  f  iolatidhs  of  Diana*s  law  seem  hardly  less  moil- 
s'roas  than  cannibalism. 

If  we  are  right  then,  in  our  estimate  of  that  being 
vUeh  we  designate  in  Virginia  as  a  ladt,  it  is  hardly 
^)  be  expected  that  the  exhibition  of  Mr.  Bulwer'sdrama 
V'ald  be  tolerated  among  such.  Sure  we  are,  that 
M  'dome  la  Valliere  could  find  no  favor  in  their  eyes ; 
«!•  1«  there  is  no  other  class  capable  of  appreciating 
^.  virtoes,  in  behalf  of  which  our  sympathies  are  in- 
v.ked.  In  short,  we  are  at  a  loss  to  understand  from 
vliaqoarler  such  sympathies  are  to  be  expected,  un- 
1^>  It  be  firom  those  who,  like  Mrs.  Parley,  in  listening 
^  the  history  of  the  Lady  Lureweli's  fall,  can  say, 
"Ah!  jttst  the  way  I  was  served  myself.*'  In  a  coun- 
try, whose  prime  minister,  not  long  since,  made  a  com- 
Bon  prostitute  his  wife  ;  whose  dukes  and  marquisses 
>*ap  wires,  and  then  interchange  family  visits ;  and 
vhere  women  of  doubtful  virtue,  or  no  virtue  at  all, 
Kt  leaders  of  fashionable  cliques  and  literary  eoleries, 
i!id  write  novels  to  improve  the  morals  of  the  commu- 
^*r,  suitable  audiences  may  perhaps  be  collected. 
Here,  the  thing  is  impossible. 

Bot  we  detain  the  reader  too  long  from  Mr.  Bulwer. 
Yet  we  moat  beg  his  indulgence  for  another  moment, 
while  we  express  our  admiration  of  the  versatility  and  t 
variety  of  this  gentleman's  talents.    When  Walter  | 


Scott,  after  having  won  a  fame  as  a  poet,  which  well 
might  satisfy  the  aspirations  of  any  man,  suddenly 
threw  aside  the  lyre,  and  betook  himself  to  novel  wri- 
ting, we  suspected,  what  he  has  since  avowed,  that  he 
gave  way  before  the  overpowering  march  of  Byron's 
genius.  But  for  this,  the  Waverley  Novels  might  never 
have  been  written.  But  Mr.  Bulwer  has  not  been 
forced  to  yield  to  any  such  necessity.  Though  not 
among  his  warmest  admirers,  and  by  no  means  think- 
ing, as  he  obviously  does,  that  he  has  thrown  Sir  Wal- 
ter into  the  shade,  we  still  admit  his  superiority  over 
the  stiff,  inflated,  and  unnatural  James,  or  the  dull, 
prosaic  Ritchie.  In  short,  we  freely  award  him  the  first 
place  (as  D'Israeli  withdraws  from  the  contest)  among 
living  novelists ;  and  we  must  therefore  ascribe  his  ad- 
venture, in  a  new  line  of  composition,  to  the  prompt- 
ings of  a  generous  ambition,  the  instinct  of  consdous 
genius.  We  see  him,  like  Alexander,  set  forth  in  quest 
of  new  worlds  to  conquer,  and  offer  him  our  regrets, 
that  he  has  but  invaded  a  barren  province,  in  which  he 
is  not  likely  to  reap  many  laurels.  We  cannot  promise 
him  success,  and  proceed  to  tell  the  reader  why. 

In  the  first  place,  then,  we  infer  from  Mr.  Bulwer's 
preface,  (which,  by  the  way,  we  invite  the  reader  to 
read  and  compare  with  Mr.  Bays*  commentary  on  the 
acting  of  his  own  play)  that  he  thinks  himself  particu* 
larly  fortunate  in  the  selection  of  his  subject  and  mate- 
rials, and  that  he  is  consdous  of  having  worked  them 
up  with  his  best  skill.  Materiem  wuparat  optis.  So  he 
thinks.    Now  let  us  examine  both. 

Mademoiselle  de  la  Valliere  is  represented  by  Mr. 
Bulwer  as  the  only  and  orphan  child  of  a  valiant  noble, 
who  had  betrothed  her  in  childhood  to  his  friend  and 
comrade  in  arms,  the  gallant  Bragelone.  Why  it  is  that 
this  bearded  warrior,  who  is  a  very  knight  of  romance, 
chooses  for  his  Ladye  Love  an  infant  in  the  nurse's  arms, 
and  perils  all  his  hopes  of  domestic  bliss  on  the  chance 
of  making  himself  acceptable  to  her,  when  he  had  grown 
out  of  fashion  with  every  body  else,  is  not  explained. 
So  it  is ;  he  wears  her  in  his  heart,  and  cultivates  the  ro- 
mantic enthusiasm  of  a  devoted  knight,  until  it  becomes 
passionate  love.  The  lady  does  not  return  his  passion, 
but  requites  it  with  the  highest  esteem  and  admiration. 
Under  these  circumstances  they  part,  he  to  the  wars, 
and  she  to  change  the  solitude  of  her  mother's  chateau 
for  the  splendors  of  the  court. 

She  goes  to  court,  (apparently  by  invitation)  and  we 
find  her  there  in  the  capacity  of  a  maid  of  honor.  Of 
course,  although  the  very  soul  of  purity  and  honor,  she 
presently  falls  in  love  with  the  king.  He  is  indeed 
another  woman's  husband,  but  what  of  that?  The 
poor  child,  it  seems,  had  been  addicted  to  dreaming, 
and  from  childhood  had  a  trick  of  dreaming  of  a  royal 
lover. 

A  proud  form, 
Upon  whose  brow  nature  had  written  "empire  ;'• 
While,  on  the  lip,— love,  smiling,  wrapt  in  sunshine 
The  charmed  world  that  was  its  worshipper — 
A  form  like  that  whicll  clothed  the  gods  of  oW, 
Lured  from  Olympus  by  some  mortal  maid, — 
Youthful  it  seemed— 6ui  with  ambrosial  youth; 

{mnbronal !  ?) 

^nd  beautifid^hut  htdf  as  beauty  were 
A  garb  too  earthly  for  a  thing  divine. 

This  rhapsody,  made  up  of  common-place  cxtrava- 
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gance  and  extraTagant  absurdity,  (for  which  last,  note 
the  words  in  italics)  the  very  conception  of  which  be- 
speaks a  mind  combustible  as  tinder,  is  uttered  in  the 
old  baronial  castle,  to  her  mother,  on  the  eve  of  her 
departure  for  court  What  wonder  then,  that  when 
she  sees  the  incarnation  of  this  beau  ideal  of  her  dreams, 
in  the  person  of  the  king,  her  passion  bursts  into  flame. 
Unconscious  of  the  nature  of  her  feelings,  she  does  not 
attempt  to  conceal  them,  but  prattles  to  the  ladies  of 
the  court  of  her  high  reaching  passion,  in  a  strain,  which 
the  writer  would  have  us  take  as  a  proof  of  purity  un- 
suspecting its  own  weakness. 

By  a  most  clumsy  contrivance,  the  king  is  made  to 
overhear  this  language  of  passionate  admiration ;  and, 
**  Oti  this  hint,  he  speaks."  Suddenly  the  lady  freezes, 
and  assumes  a  coy  and  shrinking  reserve,  which  only 
renders  her  more  attractive. 

The  afittir  now  goes  on  with  due  despatch  and  due 
decorum,  when  Bragelone  suddenly  makes  his  appear^ 
ance  at  courL  First  he  meets  with  the  Due  de  Lau- 
zun,  of  whom  he  asks  the  on  dils  of  the  day,  in  regard 
to  this  amour;  and  requites  his  intelligence  by  playing 
the  braggart,  in  a  style  of  ruffian  magnanimity,  which 
puts  to  shame  all  the  artificial  rules  of  those  who  quarrel 
by  the  book.  They  fight ;  the  duke  is  disarmed,  and 
spared ;  and  the  lover  goes  raging  in  quest  of  his  mis- 
tress. Her  he  finds,  loads  her  with  billingsgate  in 
blank  verse,  and  scolds  her  into  a  consent  to  steal 
away  from  court  under  his  protection. 

He  leaves  her  in  a  convent,  from  which,  "  nothing 
loath,*'  she  is  taken  by  the  king,  returns  to  Fontaine- 
bleau,  and,  on  due  terms,  becomes  Madame  la  Duchesse 
de  la  Valliere. 

In  this  elevation  she  is  not  happy.  The  idea  of 
having  dishonored  her  father's  name,  and  brok^  the 
heart  of  her  mother,  is  quite  disagreeable ;  and  she  sins 
with  so  bad  a  grace,  that  her  lover  becomes  excessively 
ennuy6.  This  alternation  of  crime  and  repentance  is, 
no  doubt,  consoling  to  ladies,  who  can  thus  persuade 
themselves  that  guilt  has  not  yet  reached  the  heart ; 
and  a  gallant  lover  should  not  deny  them  the  comfort 
of  filling  up  the  pauses  of  passion  with  luxurious  tears. 
The  king,  however,  is  at  a  loss  to  understand,  how 
any  woman  can  reproach  herself  for  yielding  to  the 
fascinations  of  his  person,  his  crown,  and  his  glory, 
and  is  quite  vexed  that  the  lady  cannot  be  brought  to 
see  the  matter  in  the  same  light ;  but,  overlooking  the 
two  latter,  and  loving  him  only  for  himself,  considers 
her  case  as  that  of 

"  Some  poor  village  Phcebe, 
Whom  her  false  Lubin  has  betrayed.*' 
"  I  would  not  have  it  so,"  he  adds.  "My  fame,  my  glory, 
The  purple  and  the  orb  are  part  of  me ; 
And  thou  shouldst  love  them  for  my  sake,  and  feel 
I  were  not  Louis,  were  I  less  the  king." 

There  is  no  disputing  with  tastes,  and  least  of  all 
with  royal  tastes.  But  nature  is  nature  in  kings  as  in 
other  men ;  and  such  a  taste  as  is  here  attributed  to 
Louis,  has  never  before  been  predicated  by  truth  or 
fiction  for  human  nature,  under  any  circumstances. 
But  we  must  take  Mr.  Bulwcr's  account  of  the  matter, 
for  on  this  strange  ta^te  is  founded  the  plot  of  his 
drama. 

But  the  capital  error  of  Madame  de  la  Valliere  is, 


that  she  is,  in  other  things,  quite  too  oonscientioos  for 
her  situation ;  and,  instead  of  making  herself  the  me- 
dium through  which  the  favor  of  the  king  may  be 
obtained,  she  provokes  the  malice  as  well  as  the  envy 
of  his  courtiers,  by  making  herself  the  judge  of  the 
reasonableness  of  the  suits  she  is  requested  to  prefer. 
This  wos  carrying  the  matter  too  far.  If  she  chose  to 
compound  for  her  indulgence  in  one  darting  sin,  by  a 
rigid  observance  of  all  the  forms  of  devotion — ^and  to 
dress  herself  in  sackcloth,  when  her  lover  wished  to  see 
her  fluttering  in  brocade,  that  was  her  affiiir  and  his. 
But  that  the  partner  of  the  monarch's  lawless  love 
should  make  herself  the  keeper  of  his  conscience,  to  the 
prejudice  of  all  vices  but  her  own,  was  not  to  be  en- 
dured. The  aim  therefore  of  the  whole  court  was.  to 
supplant  her,  and  accordingly  the  Due  de  Lauzun,  a 
profligate  minion,  contrives  to  introduce  and  to  palm 
upon  the  king,  his  own  mistress,  the  Marchioness  de 
Montespan. 

It  so  happens,  that,  about  this  time,  news  arrives  of 
the  death  of  Bragelone,  and  the  king,  in  speaking  of  it 
to  his  mistress,  discovers  the  secret  of  her  friendship 
for  him,  and  their  early  betrothal.  The  thought,  that 
she  perhaps  had  once  loved  another,  and  that  he  was  not 
the  first  who  ever  had  a  place  in  her  heart,  strikes  with 
horror  the  refined  and  fastidious  voluptuary,  and  dis- 
poses him  to  seek  consolation  in  the  arms  of  one,  who 
was  already  the  wife  of  one  man,  and  the  mistress  of 
another.  With  the  philosophy  of  this  we  have  nothing 
to  do,  and  here  again  allow  Mr.  Bulwer  to  arrange  his 
catenation  of  cause  and  consequence  to  his  own  mind. 
It  results  accordingly,  that,  within  twelve  hours  after  (he 
conversation  about  Bragelone,  the  king  falls  in  love  with 
Madame  de  Montespan,  whom  he  had  never  thought  of 
before,  and  that  she  is  instantly  and  openly  installed 
before  the  whole  court  in  the  place  of  Madame  de  la 
Valliere,  who  is  dismissed. 

Bragelone  all  this  time  is  not  dead,  but  has  retired 
from  the  world,  and  taken  the  habit  of  a  Franciscan 
monk.  In  tliis  character  he  visits  Madame  de  la  Val- 
liere in  her  retirement,  and  passing  himself  upon  her  as 
the  brother  of  her  lover,  they  talk  quite  pathetically  of 
his  sorrows  and  death,  and  those  of  the  lady's  mother, 
until  she,  too,  determines  to  take  the  veil.  Within  the 
hour,  here  comes  the  king  upon  some  unimaginable 
fool*s-errand,and,  entering  the  chateau  unattended,  blun- 
ders through  the  ante-chamber,  until  he  stumbles  on 
Bragelone.  Then  ensues  quite  a  scene  between  the  holy 
father  and  the  royal  sinner,  in  which  the  latter  is,  of 
course,  overwhelmed,  and  struck  dumb  by  the  eloquent 
reproaches  of  the  other. 

About  this  time  it  occurs  to  Lauzun,  that  the  rich 
provision  on  which  Madame  de  la  Valliere  had  retired, 
may  mend  his  shattered  fortune ;  and  as  he  had  handed 
over  his  mistress  to  the  king,  he  probably  thought  a  fair 
exchange  the  fairest  of  all  possible  things.  He  prefers 
his  suit  to  the  lady,  and  is,  of  course,  rejected.  The 
story  gets  to  the  ears  of  Madame  de  Montespan,  whose 
resentment  is  aroused  against  Lauzun  (whom  alone  she 
had  ever  loved),  and  she  announces  to  him  her  determi- 
nation to  ruin  him.  He  gets  the  start  of  her,  and  ruins 
her.  Hoio,  is  not  told,  but  she  is  dismissed,  and  the  king 
is  left  without  a  mistress. 

Now,  as  the  king  is  capable  of  living  without  a  mis- 
tress about  oa  long  as  a  courtier  cap  live  out  of  favor,  a 
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pitrioi  in  a  minority,  or  a  fish  out  of  water,  aud  as  he 
is  at  the  moment  unprovided  with  this  necessary  of 
life,  be  bethinks  himself  of  Madame  de  la  Valliere — 
goes  in  quest  of  her,  and  finds  her  in  the  act  of  taking 
the  TeiL  This  time  she  perseveres,  goes  through  with 
ihe  ceremony,  assores  the  king  of  her  constancy,  eom« 
forts  him  with  the  hope  that  her  prayers  in  his  behalf 
nay  now  be  heard,  and  extmU  omnes. 

Such  is  the  outline  of  our  drama.  In  its  execution, 
vbether  we  consider  the  mere  composition,  the  picture 
of  manners,  or  the  conception  or  developement  of  cha- 
racter, we  see  little  adequate  to  Mr.  Bulwer's  preten- 
tions, his  previous  reputation,  or  even  our  own  former 
estimate  of  his  merits.  Madame  de  la  Valliere  is  a  cha- 
ncier with  which,  we  suspect,  few  young  men  of  liber- 
line  habits  have  fiiiled  to  form  an  acquaintance.  An 
aoiiable,  benevolent  courtezan  is  nothing  new  under  the 
son.  Nor  is  there  any  thing  strange  in  her  alternate 
penitence  and  indulgence,  nor  in  the  final  triumph  of 
the  former.  The  very  weakness  which  yields  to  temp- 
tation in  youth,  is  roost  apt  to  crouch  before  the  threaten- 
ing3  of  God's  displeasure,  and  to  accept  the  invitations 
of  his  love.  We  have  no  fastidious  doubts  of  the  genu- 
ineness and  sufficiency  of  such  repentance.  We  pro- 
fess and  we  cherish  the  tenderest  sympathy  for  it ;  nor 
have  we  any  wish  to  see  an  expurgated  edition  of  the 
Bible,  in  which  the  history  of  Mary  Magdalene  shall  be 
omitted.  But  the  poetry  of  that  character  is  all  ex- 
hausted. The  picture  which  represents  her  sitting  at 
her  Saviour's  feet,  washing  them  with  her  tears,  and 
wiping  them  with  the  hairs  of  her  head,  admits  of  no 
coloring  or  varnish  which  will  not  impair  its  distinctness 
and  its  pathos.  We  can  hardly  conceive  a  higher  reach 
of  presumption  than  to  attempt  any  improvement  upon 
iL  Traced,  like  the  rainbow  in  the  hues  of  heaven, 
any  imiution  in  mere  earthly  colors  must  fail  en- 
tirely. 

The  character  of  Bragelone,  on  which  apparently  Mr. 
Bulwer  prides  himself,  is  of  the  very  common-place  of  ro- 
mance ;  and  we  venture  the  belief,  that  there  is  no  work 
of  romance,  from  Amadis  de  Gaul  to  Miss  Baillie's 
plays,  in  which  there  is  not  some  such  character.  Of 
the  other  characters  we  will  but  remark,  that  the  un- 
mixed profligacy  of  Lauzun  and  his  Marchioness,  can 
exdte  no  interest  of  any  sort,  and  that  we  never  found 
oar  old  and  witty  friend  Grammont  so  dull  as  he  ap- 
pears here.  As  to  the  Marquis  de  Montespan,  he  is 
Bttle  the  fool  of  the  piece,  and  is  formally  set  up  to  be 
laoghed  aL  But  he  is  so  insufferably  dull  that  we  can- 
sot  laugh  at  him,  nor  can  w^  even  laugh  at  the  author. 
This  part  of  his  exhibition  is  so  offensively  absurd,  that 
ve  cannot  laugh  for  very  anger.  What  must  the  reader 
think  of  a  character  introduced  neither  to  say  nor  to  do 
say  thing,  but  merely  to  be  dressed  in  red  stockings,  and 
to  be  made  the  subject  of  clumsy  tricks  and  jests,  at 
once  lewd  and  stale,  played  off  in  full  court,  and  in  the 
najcstie  presence  of  a  king,  with  whose  dignity  no  man 
ever  trilled? 

The  style  of  this  work  is  ambitious  in  the  last  degree ; 
and  »o  intent  is  the  writer  on  seizing  every  opportunity 
of  throwing  off  a  striking  sentence,  that  he  puts  them 
to  mouths  entirely  unfit  for  them. 

"They  tell  me  that  to  serve  tlie  king  for  nothing, 
To  deem  one's  country  worthier  than  one's  self, 


To  hold  one's  honor  not  a  phrase  to  swear  by, 
They  tell  me  now  all  this  is  out  of  fashion.'' 

From  whom  does  this  string  of  apothegms  proceed? 
From  an  old  follower  of  the  family  of  Bragelone,  who 
in  the  next  breath  asks  his  master  in  sober  earnestness 
the  meaning  of  the  word  Satirist,  and  receives  the  fol- 
lowing answer,  which,  to  the  asker  of  such  a  question, 
must  be  highly  edifying :  « 

"Satire  on  vice  is  wii's  revenge  on  fools 
That  slander  virtue." 

To  our  own  poor  judgment,  this  definition  is  not 
more  remarkable  for  being  misplaced,  than  for  its  insuf- 
ficiency and  inaccuracy.  If  we  underatand  it  aright, 
slander  is  the  only  vice  which  can  be  properly  the  sub- 
ject of  satire.  It  may  be  truly  said,  that  "Satire  on 
vice  is  wit^s  revenge  on  vice,"  but  why  restrict  it  to  one 
particular  vice  we  see  not. 

But  let  that  pass.  There  are  some  good  thoughts, 
original  and  well  expressed ;  and  as  we  like  to  garnish 
our  pages  with  such  things,  we  shall  faithfully  copy 
some,  if  not  all,  of  the  best  of  them.  Take  the  follow- 
ing.   Old  Madame  La  Valliere  says  to  her  daughter : 

"Some  natures  take  from  innocence  the  love 
Experience  teaches;  and  their  delicate  leaves. 
Like  the  soft  plant,  shut  out  all  wrong,  and  shrink 
From  vice,  by  instinct,  as  the  wise  by  knowledge." 

Grammont  says  of  the  budding  love  of  the  young  lady : 

"  She  bears  the  smiling  malice  of  her  comrades 
With  an  unconscious  and  an  easy  sweetness; 
As  if  alike  her  virtue  and  his  greatness 
Made  love  impossible ;  so  down  the  stream 
Of  purest  thought  her  heart  glides  on  to  danger." 

In  the  spirit  here  indicated,  the  lady  herself  says  to  her 
jeering  companions: 

"  Who  spoke  of  love  ? 
The  sun-flower,  gazing  on  (he  Lord  pf  Heaven, 
Asks  but  its  sun  to  shine.    Who  spoke  of  love? 
And  who  would  wish  the  bright  and  lofty  Louis        , 
To  stoop  from  glory." 


This  is  very  sweet  and  pretty,  though  we  are  not  sure 
that  we  have  not  met  with  that  image  of  the  sun-flower 
before.    This  is  more  original : 


"  The  people,  like  the  air. 
Is  rarely  heard,  save  when  it  speaks  in  thunder. 


ti 


Madame  de  Montespan,  when  new  to  the  court,  asks 
Lauzun: 

"  Does  this  round 
Of  gaudy  pomps — this  glare  of  glit'ring  nothings ; 
Does  it  ne'er  pall  upon  you  7    To  my  eyes 
'TIS  as  the  earth  would  be  if  turfed  with  scarlet. 
Without  one  spot  of  green." 

In  the  same  scene  he  thus  compliments  her  talents  for 
rising  at  court: 

"  Your  head  most  ably  counterfeits  the  heart, 
But  never,  like  the  heart,  betrays  itself." 

Of  Madame  de  la  Valliere,  she  says: 

"  Her  meek  nature  shrinks 
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Even  from  our  homage,  and  she  wears  her  state, 
As  if  she  prayM  the  world  to  pardon  greatness.** 

Again,  Lauzun  says  of  her : 

"  She  has  too  much  conscience  for  the  king ! 
He  likes  not  to  look  up,  and  feel  how  low, 
Ev'n  on  the  throne  that  overlooks  the  world. 
His  royal  greatness  dwarfs  beside  that  heurt 
That  never  stooped  to  sin,  save  when  U  loved  it,** 

O !  most  lame  and  impotent  conclusion  to  a  noble  pas- 
sage !     What  it  ?  Sin  ? 

The  conversations  between  Louis  and  his  mistress, 
afford  some  hints  of  which  even  virtuous  love  might 
profit.    He  says  to  her : 

''Nay,  smile,  Louise ! — love  thinks  himself  aggrieved 
If  care  cast  shadows  o'er  the  heart  it  seeks 
To  fill  with  cloudless  sunshine !" 

Bragelone,  after  conversing  with  the  penitent  Duchess, 
says: 

"  The  angel  hath  not  left  her ! — ^if  the  plumes 
Have  lost  the  whiteness  of  their  younger  ^lory, 
The  wings  have  still  the  instinct  of  the  skies, 
And  yet  shall  bear  her  up !" 

The  scene  between  him  and  the  king  is  good  on  the 
whole ;  but  there  are  some  ugly  blemishes,  and  nothing 
worthy  to  be  transcribed  here.  The  scene,  too,  between 
the  king  and  the  duchess  at  the  foot  of  the  altar  is  good, 
and  with  fewer  faults,  but  with  nothing  original  and 
striking,  and  the  whole  too  long  for  insertion. 

We  believe  the  above  extracts  contain  nearly  every 
original  and  brilliant  thought  in  the  whole  play.  The 
rest  is  made  up  of  common- place,  and  hacknied  thoughts 
of  other  writers,  and  extravagancies  which  betoken  at 
once  a  poverty  of  conception  and  a  want  of  taste.  Of 
the  first  sort  we  shall  give  no  specimens.  Of  the  use 
made  of  other  men^s  thoughts,  take  the  following  ex- 
amples.   Bragelone  says  to  his  mistress : 

"  Yes,  if  thou  hearest  men  speak  of  Bragelone, 
If  proudest  chiefs  confess  he  bore  him  bravely. 
Come  life,  come  death,  his  glory  shall  be  thine. 
And  all  the  light  it  borrotved  from  thine  eyes. 
Shall  gild  thy  name.'* 

How  much  expanded  and  weakened  is  this  thought 
when  compared  with  the  original. 

"ni  make  thee  famous  with  my  pen, 
"  And  glorious  with  my  sword.** 

The  comparison  of  the  blush  of  morning  light  with 
that  of  nascent  love,  is  so  hacknied,  that,  though  beau- 
tiful, we  thought  it  had  lost  its  place  in  poetry ;  but  here 
we  have  it : 

"  The  rose  grows  richer  on  her  cheek,  like  hues. 
That,  in  the  silence  of  the  virgin  dawn. 
Predict,  in  blushes,  light  that  glads  the  earth.** 

"Blight  with  a  gesture — wither  with  a  sneer.** 

Butwer, 

"  Damn  with  faint  praise, — assent  with  civil  leer. 
And,  without  sneering,  teach  the  rest  to  sneer.'* 

Pope, 


"  Alas !  each  slanderer  bean  a  weapon 
No  honest  arm  can  baffle.*' 

On  the  principle  "  tuum  cmque/*  we  do  not  venture  to 
name  any  one  of  the  hundred  who  might  claim  this 
thought.  It  is  common  property.  Mr.  B's  right  to  use 
it  is  unquestionable,  but  he  has  no  more  right  to  claim 
credit  for  it  as  his  own,  than  to  pay  a  sterling  debt  in 
cowries. 

"  The  hope  that  was  the  gamer  for  affection.*' 

That  gamer  is  Shakspeare's,  though  the  use  of  it 
b  somewhat  changed. 


"  Unhallowed  fire  is  raging  In  my  veins — 
Heaven  on  my  lips,  but  earth  within  my  heart.' 
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Does  Mr.  Bulwer  expect  to  find  admirers,  except 
among  those  who  can  repeat  the  beautiful  passage  in 
Pope's  Eloisa,  where  this  thought  is  displayed  in  all  its 
power  ?  Let  the  reader  remark,  too,  that  it  is  Mode- 
moiseUe  de  la  Valliere  bejbre  her  fall,  who  utters  these 
delicate  lines: 

*'  She  gives  refusal 
A  voice,  that  puts  e*en  passion  to  the  blush 
To  6wn  one  wish  so  soft  a  heart  denies  it.'* 

JIci  2.  Scene  3. 

"  Those  eyes  proclaimed  so  pure  a  mind, 

E'en  passion  blushed  to  plead  for  more." — Byroiu 

But  enough  of  these  things.  A  single  larceny  de- 
nominates a  man  a  thief — and  plagiarism  is  the  crimen 
fnUi  of  poets.  Yet  we  can  hardly  think,  that,  in  giving 
the  scenes  between  the  lady  and  Bragelone,  Mr.  Bulwer 
thought  of  that  in  Cumberland's  Carmelite,  between 
St.  Valori  and  his  wife.  He  could  not  otherwise  have 
rested  in  such  manifest  inferiority.  For  the  same  rea- 
son, we  must  suppose  that  he  wrote  the  following  with- 
out thinking  of  Miss  Baillie,  though  she  cannot  fail  to 
recognize  her  property.  But  she  is  rich,  and  can  spare 
it.    Bragelone  is  made  to  say  to  the  duchess : 

"  On  the  day 
That  gives  thee  to  the  veil,  we'll  meet  once  more ; 
Let  mine  be  man's  last  blessing  in  this  world. 
O!  tell  mc  then,  thou'rt  happier  than  thou  hast  been  ; 
And  when  we  part,  IMl  seek  some  hermit  cell 
Beside  the  walls  ihnt  compass  thee,  and  prayer. 
Morning  and  night,  shall  join  our  souls  in  heaven." 

Who  can  read  these  lines,  and  remember  the  rich 
scene  that  Miss  Baillie  has  drawn  from  this  thought, 
without  a  smile  at  the  vanity  of  Mr.  Bulwer*8  high 
pretensions? 

It  is  to  these  pretensions  that  we  must  attribute  this 
extended  notice,  so  disproportioned  to  the  size  of  the 
work.  We  have  hardly  allowed  ourselves  room  for 
specimens  to  justify  our  other  charges  of  extravagance 
and  bad  taste.  But  we  cannot  make  good  our  case  with- 
out presenting  a  few: 

"The  purple  light 
Bathing  the  cold  earth  from  a  Hebe's  urn." 

"The  golden  words  in  which 
The  honest  heart  stilt  coins  its  massive  ore." 

"  These  shadows,  m'nioned  to  tlie  royal  sun." 
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Here  is  an  elaborate  image.  We  have  the  shadow 
and  the  san.  Where  is  the  substance  7  An  unimagina- 
tive man  might  read  this  without  missing  any  thing. 
Not  90  with  him  before  whose  mental  vision  the  images 
of  the  poet*s  dream  "  flit  palpably." 

"And  thou,  grey  convent,  whose  inspiring  chime 
Measures  the  hours  with  prayer,  that  morn  and  eve, 
Life  may  ascend  the  ladder  of  the  angels 
And  climb  to  heaven." 

We  give  this  as  a  specimen  of  common- place  rhap- 
sody, sU)len,  apparently,  from  the  Methodist  pulpiL  It 
is  such  a  thought  as  might  be  supposed  to  have  a  place 
in  one  of  Mr.  Irving's  sermons  in  an  unknown  tongue, 
the  proper  vehicle  for  incomprehensible  ideas. 

"At  court, 
Vioe,lowin  followers,  takes  the  front  of  virtue, 
And  looks  the  dull  plebeian  things  called  moral 
To  scorn,  until  they  blush  to  be  unlike  her.*' 

What  means  this?  Vice  pays  to  virtue  the  tribute 
of  hypocrisy,  and  takes  its  semblance,  and  at  the  same 
lime  treats  it  with  scorn ! ! !     Can  this  be  so  7 — 

"If  lore's  sun,  once  set,  lKH|ueaths  a  twilight, 
Tvoald  only  hover  o'er  some  form,  whom  chance 
Had  linked  with  Louis." 

Bragelone,  foreboding  the  fate  of  the  Bourbon  race, 
says  to  Louis : 

"When  the  sage,  who  saddens  o'er  the  end, 
Tracks  back  the  causes,  tremble  lest  he  find 
The  seeds — ihy  wars,  thy  pomp,  and  thy  profusion 
Sowed  in  a  heartless  court  and  breadless  people. 
Grew  to  the  tree  from  which  men  shaped  the  scnfibld." 

"When,  on  the  music  on  the  Umet  of  lift 
Chill  silence  Ails." 

Unriddle  this  who  can. 

We  will  but  add  some  notice  of  Mr.  Bulwer's  wit. 
This  shows  itself  chiefly  in  puns,  and  puns  in  a  French 
mot  00  English  idioms. 

CranMNi.    "  The  women  say  she's  plain," 

(the  modem  English  for  homely). 


"The  women.    Oh  I 
The  esse  it  is  that's  pfotn.   SKt  must  be  beautiful." 

They  stick  a  pair  of  long  white  feathers  on  the  fool 
MoDtespon's  head,  and  Lauzun  tells  him : 

"Would  you  be  safe,  show  always  the  to&t/e  feather.*' 

Then  the  feathers  are  likened  to  horns,  and  he  is  told 

'^  Yoa  are  not  the  first  courtier  who  has  plumed 
Himself  upon  his  horns." 

^^^Qzon,  when  disgraced,  is  told 

"Tou'fe  played  the  knaee,  and  thrown  away  the  Xnng." 

And  this  (the  last  is  borrowed  from  George  Selwyn) 
B  Ihe  witof  the  Augustan  court  of  Louis  XIV. 


LOAN  TO  THE  MESSENGER. 

NO.  VL 

My  Dear  Mtttengcrf—The  following  lines  were  addressed  by 
one  of  the  sweetest  poets  of  our  country,  to  a  mutual  friend  on 
her  wedding  day.  Having  been  favored  with  an  opportunity  to 
steal  a  copy,  I  transcribe  them  for  you  with  much  picasure. 

Toura,  fltc.  J.  F.  O. 

Beautiful  bride!  'lis  thine 
Of  opening  years,  of  joy  fulness  to  dream. 
Like  morning  breaking  with  a  golden  gleam : 

To  weep,  alas!  is  mine ! 

For  I,  in  other  years, 
The  mountain  path,  with  footsteps  free, 
And  gorge,  and  green  glen  trod,  wUh  thee 

In  joy, — a/one,  in  tears ! 

Beautiful  bride !  'twas  thine 
To  pour  a  living  lustre  round  those  days. 
When  thine  eye  kindled  with  a  glorious  gaze, — 

To  dream  of  them  is  mine ! 

But  go !  and  on  thy  brow 
Meet,  in  a  band  that  time  nor  change  shall  sever. 
Those  lights  of  love  that  beam  anew/ornrer. 

Radiant  and  warm  as  now !  g.  m. 

November  10, 1S38. 


LINES. 

Oh  Lady,  I  told  you,  that  since  I've  been  old. 
No  vision  of  fancy  my  brain  has  inspired, 

That  to  beauty  Tm  blind,  and  my  bosom  is  cold, 
To  whatever  in  youth  I  had  loved  or  admired. 

And  so  truly  I  thought;  for  alas!  'tis  so  long 
Since  the  gay  dream  of  life's  early  morning  has  fled. 

And  my  soul's  warm  emotions  were  poured  out  in  song. 
That  my  heart,  I  supposed, "  was  as  grey  as  my  head." 

But  when  you  fixed  on  me  those  heavenly  eyes. 
Which  the  silken  lash  shaded  while  bent  to  the  ground. 

The  icicles  melting,  I  felt  with  surprise, 
That  hung  round  the  heart,  1  had  fancied  ice-bound. 


ENIGMA  DE  J.  J.  ROUSSEAU. 

Enfant  de  Tart,  enfant  de  la  nature. 
Sans  prolonger  les  jours  J'emi>eche  de  mourir. 
Plus  je  suis  vrai,  plus  je  fais  d'imposture, 
Et  je  devins  trop  jeune  a  force  de  vieller. 

Le  m6t  est  «*  Portrott," 

TRANSLATED. 

Child  of  art  and  not  less  child  of  nature. 
To  each  alike  I  owe  my  every  feature  j 
Features  that  age  ne'er  wrinkles,  since  I'm  told, 
I  grow  too  young  by  dint  of  growing  old. 
But  what  perhaps  you  scarcely  will  believe. 
When  I'm  most  faithful,  I  the  most  deceive ; 
And  though  'tis  far  beyond  ray  feeble  power. 
To  add  to  morUl  life  one  fleeting  hour. 
Your  pensive  tears  confess  that  I  can  save 
A  friend  beloved  from  dark  oblivion's  grave. 

The  word  is  "  PortraU:* 
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TO  MISS  L.  H.  W. 

To  thee,  my  Fair,  I  must  not  speak 

Of  Autd  Lang-syne, 
For,  only  youthful  years,  as  yet, 
And  pleasures  have  been  thine : 
Of  Auld  Lang-syne^  my  Fair, 
Of  Auld  Lang*syne ; 
It  is  not  thine  to  think,  as  yet. 
Of  Auld  Lang-syne. 

Bat  yet  may'st  thou  remember  me, 
When  childish  days  were  thine ; 
That  thou  hast  sat  upon  the  knee, 
Of  Auld  Lang-syne ; 
Of  Auld  Lang-syne,  my  Fair, 
Of  Auld  Lang-syne ; 
And  frown'd  (when  he  would  ask  a  kiss) 
On  Auld  Lang-syne. 

Long  may  thy  days  of  bliss  remain, 

And  happiness  be  thine ; 
When  the  green  turf,  and  willow  tree, 
Are  all  that's  left  of  mine : 
Of  Auld  Lang-syne,  my  Fair, 
Of  Auld  Lang-syne, 
Thy  Fatlicr's  friend  t^Then  may*sMiiou  think 
Of  Auld  Lang-syne. 
mUmnubwrg,  Jlpril  17, 183^ 


TO  FANCY. 


X  dail  thee,  lightsome  spirit  of  air. 

Than  whom  no  essence  was  e'er  more  fair! 

I  hail  thee,  companion  of  boyish  hours! 

Let  us  trip  through  the  world  and  gaiher  its  flowers. 

Bouyant  and  light,  with  the  spirits  of  night. 
We'll  free  the  beam  from  its  cloudy  net, 

O'er  sea  and  o'ec  land,  wiih  the  fairy  band. 
We'll  chase  the  ray  till  the  moon  shall  set. 
We'll  ride  the  breeze  with  the  thistle-down ; 
Right's  dewy  bath  shall  be  our  own  : 
We'll  wake  the  flowers  with  the  voice  of  spring. 
And  we'll  lead  the  dance  of  the  fairy  ring. 
We'U  oflTer  the  Mermaid  vows  of  love,. 
And  chase  the  nymph  through  the  coral  grove ; 
We'll  sport  with  the  spray  while  the  billows  rave, 
And  we'll  gather  the  gems  of  the  foamy  wave. 
With  the  nymphsof  the  sea  we'll  sport  where  they  dwell, 
Till  they  sing  us  to  sleep  in  some  ruby  shell ; 
Oi'  we'll  sound  the  shell  in  the  ocean's  bed. 
Till  the  voice  of  the  storm  is  unheard  o'er  head. 
We'll  come  on  the  sulky  gnome,  by  stealth. 
As  he  glowers  and  guards  his  useless  wealth. 
We'll  sport  where  the  wings  of  the  zephyr  repose, 
Or  we'll  rest  with  the  dew  on  the  breast  of  a  rose. 
We'll  go  where  the  tints  of  the  lily  are  made ; 
We'll  go  where  the  loveliest  flower  is  arrayed : 
Whilst  unsullied  its  tints,  its  hues  we'll  assume. 
And  we'll  borrow  the  breath  of  its  new  perfume. 
We'll  sport  awhile  with  the  Muse's  wire, 
Though  the  harp  be  strung  with  chords  of  fire ; 
Or  unfurl  our  wings  where  their  song  is  known, 
And  we'll  fly  away  with  some  dulcet  tone.       Fergus. 4 


LA  FEUILLE  DESECHKE. 

De  ta  tige  detach^e 
Pauvre  feuille  desech^e 
Ou  va  tu7— Je  n'en  sais  rien: 
L'Onige  a  bris^  le  chene, 
Clui  seul  etait  mon  soutien : 
De  son  inconstante  haleine, 
Le  2^phyre  on  L'Aquilon, 
Depuis  le  jour  me  promdne, 
De  la  for^t  a  la  plaine, 
De  la  montagne  au  vallon ; 
Je  vais  on  le  vent  me  mene, 
'    Sans  me  plaindre  ou  m^efTrayeiv 
Ou  va  la  feuille  de  la  ro6« 
Et  la  feuille  de  laurier ! 

TRANSLATED. 

THE  WITHERED  LEAF. 

"Poor  withering  leaflet!  oh  where  are  you  going, 
While  the  loud  thunder  rolls,  and  the  night  wind  is 
blowing?" 

"  Ah !  that  I  can't  tell,  for  the  lightning's  fierce  stroke 
Has  shivered  the  trunk  of  my  guardian  oak ; 
And  torn  from  its  stem,  Pve  been  hurrying  since  dawn« 
Over  mountain  and  plain,  over  valley  and  lawn. 
On— on  with  the  tempest,  wherever  it  blows, 
Unresisting  I  go, — but  where — nobody  knows. 
Yet  I,  fearless,  go  onward,  without  sigh  or  tear. 
For  why  should  I  weep,  or  fbr  what  should  I  fear. 
Since  I  only  am  going  where  every  thing  goes. 
Whether  leaf  of  the  laurel,  or  leaf  of  the  rose.'* 


TO  THE  PATRONS  OF  THE 

BOUTHBRN  I.ITKaART  SUCSSBITaBB. 

In  issuing  the  present  number  of  the  Messenger  (the 
first  of  a  new  volume),  I  deem  it  proper  to  Infbrm  my 
subscribers,  and  the  public  generally,  I  bat  Mr.  Pac, 
who  has  filled  the  editorial  department  for  tl>e  last  twelve 
months,  with  so  much  ability,  retired  fmcn  that  station 
on  the  3d  inst. ;  and  the  entire  management  of  the  work 
again  devolves  on  myself  alone.  Mr.  P.  however,  will 
continue  to  furnish  its  columns,  from  time  to  time,  with 
the  effusions  of  his  vigorous  and  popular  pen, — and  my 
old  contributors,  among  whom 'I  am  proud  to  nuitnbor 
some  of  the  best  writers  in  our  state  and  country,  wilt 
doubtless  continue  to  favor  me  with  tlieir  valuable  contri- 
butions. I  shall  hope,  therefore,  with  some  confidence, 
that  the  Messenger  will  not  lose  any  portion  of  the  in* 
terest  or  reputation  which  it  has  acquired,  and  which  ( 
shall,  of  course,  anxiously  endeavor  to  preserve.  At  any 
rate,  I  can  most  honestly  promise  nvy  patrons,  that  I  shall 
continue  to  use  my  utmost  exertions  to  make  it  every 
way  worthy  of  their  favor  and  support. 

It  is  perhaps  due  to  Mr.  Pob  to  state,  that  he  is  not 
responsible  for  any  of  the  articles  which  appear  in  the  pre* 
sent  number,  except  the  Reviews  of  BryttnVt  Poems, 
George  Balcombef  Irving* m  JJsloria,  Reytuddi*9  JiUdrus 
on  the  South  Sea  Expedilion,  »^nthon*a  Cicero^ — the  first 
nimiber  of  »^thur  Gordon  Pym,  a  sea  story, — and  liro 
Poetical  effusions^  to  which  his  name  is  prefixed. 

I  have  only  to  add,  that  in  pr«)seouung  pay  publica- 
tion, whilst  I  shall  hope  and  ask  nothing  &r  myself  but 
the  fair  reward  which  is  due',  under  the  blessing  ot  Di- 
vine Providence,  to  honest  industry  and  good  intention, 
I  shall  leave  my  contributors  and  subscribers  to  divide 
among  themselves  the  honor  of  making  and  supporting 
a  work,  which  shall  be  worthy  of  them  and  creditable 
to  the  literary  character  of  our  common  country,  and 
more  particularly  of  odr  Southern  States. 

THOMAS  W.  WIUTE^ 
Richmond f  January  2G,  1837. 
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RICHMOND,  FEBRUARY,  1837. 


No.  II. 


T.  W.  WHITS,  PROPBIBTOR. 


FIVB  DOLLARS  FEH  AlfirUM. 


AN   ADDRESS, 

X>eBrcrid]Mlbrc  the  Virginia  Hhtoncal  and  FhUo«ophical  80- 
rietj,  at  lla  lata  AuiMial  Meeting,  held  inthe-H%U  of  ibe  Hbuae 
of  De2«f>tca,  on  the  EyenJng  of  the  14th  Insunt :  By  Thomat 
fT.  Giiaur,  JSkg.    Pabliahed  bj  raqaeit  or  the  Society. 

Mr,  PmUmf,  and  GeniUmen  qfVu  SodOyi 

Id  attempting  to  perform  the  task  which  the  kindness 
of  thif  society  has  assi^ed  mo,  1  feel  much  embairassed. 
I  am  iinaUe  to  add  any  thing  10  the  treasures  of  history 
Aod  tradition  which  your  researches  have  accumulated. 
Rich  and  ample  as  the  field  of  our  history  is,  you  have 
gtttoed  ita  lecolleclions  with  so  much  industry,  distin- 
guished as  oar  ooantry  ha3  already  become  by  its  attain- 
BoeoiB  in  art  and  science,  you  have  gathered  the  trophies 
of  Afliencan  genius  with  such  fidelity,  that  I  should 
csd»Tor  in  Tain  to  contribute  any  thing  to  your  store 
oC  Cuts,  or  to  JQustrate  the  services  you  have  rendered 
to  phiVnophy.  I  would,  therefore,  only  ask  your  per- 
mission,  to  tender  my  grateful  acknowledgments  to  the 
fcronders  and  patrons  of  this  society,  for  the  great  public 
Venefi'j  which  they  have  conferred,  and  to  exhort  you 
(9  pctaevere  in  the  praiseworthy  design  which  has  been 
20  3U3piciomly  commenced  and  prosecuted* 

The  valoe  of  history  to  mankind  is  now  so  obvious, 
i^it  it  is  regarded  as  indispensable  to  the  progress  of 
arilized  society;   its  rudest  traditions  are  cherished 
ivea  by  bafhariana,  -with  pious  solicitude.    Its  scope 
ied  objects  are  ikr  more  comprehensive  in  the  present 
age,  than  in  those  periods  of  remote  antiquity,  when 
tit  lustoriail  was  a  mere  chronicler  of  battles  and  war- 
like adventure.     History  is  now  associated  with  philo- 
Kjpby;  with  that  philosophy  which  scans  with  micro- 
Bppte  severity  the    deep   .current  of  public   events; 
which  traces  out  moral  eflTects  to  their  causes  and  their 
consequences;  which  analyses  the  mysterious  and  com- 
plex fiibric  of  society  ;  which  investigates  and  estab- 
Ixhes  trath;  which  cKsoritninates  justly  between  the 
sm»est-prejudice  of  an  hour  and  the  enduring  senti- 
Rfm  of  ages.     History  stands  now  on  an  eminence 
vbich  it  never  occupied  before.    It  has  been  placed 
tbere  by  the  enlightened  and  Unfettered  spirit  of  inquiry, 
which  prompts  man  in  this  age  to  know  all  that  can  be 
k»wii  of  the  past,  as  he  forms  his  own  deliberate  jodg- 
r*nt  of  the  present  ancf  the  future.    It  is  not  the  histo- 
r  in  or  the  philoaopher,  only,  who  now  draws  lessons  of 
vaism  firom  this  fountain  of  human  experience,  or  who 
Lu  a  greater  responsibility  to  meet,  and  a  higher  stan- 
"i:d  cf  nsefufoeas  to  attain.    History  is  no  longer  a 
Baled  book  to  any  who  are  capable  of  appreciating 
la<?  tree  dignity  of  man,  or  who  feel  that  "longfng  after 
."noftahty**  which,  in  the  patriot's  bosom,  associates 
tKs  {kme  or  the  reproach  of  his  country  with  his  own. 
The  rdatioBS  which  each  individual  now  bears  to  the 
toctcty  of  which  ho  is  a  member,  are  widely  different 
fr-  m  those  which  were  borne  by  individuals  hut  a  few 
^'Bomcs  mf!^-     The  offices  of  history  have  not  only 
•'teo  czpuMkd  and  elevated,  bat  they  have  enlarged 


the  sphere  of  individual  usefulness  and  responsibility; 
they  have  exalted  the  moral  and  intellectual  condition 
of  man.  Each  member  of  society  has  now  an  interest 
in  so  acting  his  part  through  life,  as  to  contribute  his 
mite  to  the  materials  o^  a  history,  worthy  of  being  re- 
corded for  his  country,  and  of  being  remembered  by 
posterity.  Every  man  now  stands  before  this  great 
mirror  of  ages,  and  while  he  contemplates  the  instruc- 
tive picture  of  the  past,  be  is  constrained  to  look  for- 
ward, and  to  desire  that  the  historian  of  his  own  age 
and  country,  may  be  able  to  exhibit  a  less  revolting 
portrait  of  both,  than  he  sees  reflected  from  the  meian* 
cfaoly  wreck  of  human  ambition. 

The  great  lesson  which  history  teaches,  is,  that  pub- 
lic virtue  is  the  first,  chief  cause  of  national  happiness 
and  glory.  That  history  is  sometimes  profaned  by 
venal  adulation,  is  too  true ;  but  the  vecdict  of  posterity 
is  generally  just ;  it  is  always  impartial;  and  soon  or  late 
mankind  are  sure  to  render  tha^  applause  or  that  cen- 
sure which  is  due  to  good  or  to  E>ad  men  and  measures. 
The  voice  of  history  is  heard  only  hy  posterity.  It  is 
difficult,  if  not  Impossible,  for  men  to  form  an  impartial 
estimate  of  cotemporary  public  characters  or  events,  so 
apt  are  the  judgments  of  the  wisest  and  the  feelings  of 
the  best  to  be  deceived  and  betrayed.  But  when  time 
has  allayed  the  turbulent  passions  of  the  moment — 
when  death  has  fixed  its  seal  on  the  busy  agents  in  the 
great  drama  of  life,  history  comes  like  the  beam  of  a 
bright  sun  to  dispel  the  cloud,  and  to  recor4  its  verdict 
on  the  adamant  of  eternal  truth.  The  gsneral  impar- 
tiality of  history  is  abundantly  attested  by  its  sketches 
of  the  moat  illustrious  examples  of  our  race ;  for  there 
are  few  of  that  small  portion  of  manUhd  who  have  be- 
come subjects  of  historical  allusion,  who,  if  they  could 
see  their  own  images  as  they  are  reflected  from  this 
faithful  mirror,  would  not  prefer  the  oblivion  of  the 
multitude  to  the  bad  eminence  which  they  have  reached. 
That  more  men  are  remembered  for  their  vices  than 
their  virtues,  is  a  truth  which  human  pride  cannot  con- 
ceal—a truth  pregnant  with  the  great  lesson,  that  there 
is  only  one  immortality  that  is  really  desirable,  the  im- 
mortality of  doing  good.  It  may,  indeed,  be  supposed 
that  this  was  the  end  at  which  each  ambitious  candi- 
date for  fame  has  always  aimed,  and  that  every  man  of 
whom  history  has  taken  note,  actually  persuaded  him- 
self (if  he  has  not  persuaded  posterity,)  that  he  was 
really  doing  good  when  he  erected  the  imperishable 
monuments  of  his  remembrance.  It  may  be  that  Alex- 
ander, Caesar,  Napoleon,  and  many  others,  cherished 
this  delusion  as  to  themselves,  while  in  succession  and 
at  distant  intervals,  they  led  their  armies  to  the  field, 
and  desolated  firesides  and  continents  wiih  the  gloomy 
havoc  of  war.  Cotemporaries  seem  never  lo  have  been 
wanting,  who  either  shared  or  attempted  to  perpetuate 
this  delusion, — for  they  who  had  power  have  always 
found  parasites,  who  strove  to  speak  with  the  trumpet 
\  of  fame,  and  to  proclaim  their  idols  to  posterity  as  pub- 
lic benefactors.  But  history  has  done  its  duty.  No 
power  has  yet  been  found  to  awe  its  slow  but  certain 
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teslimony ;  no  Tictory  was  ever  achieved  by  warrior, 
no  plot  by  atatesman,  ao  splendid  as  to  dazzle  its  clear, 
keen  vision ;  the  genius  of  song  and  of  eloquence  has 
labored  in  vain  to  avert  the  inevitable  sentence  of  truth 
and  time.  How  few  of  all  the  heroes  of  ancient  or 
modern  ages,  does  the  ploughman  of  the  nineteenth 
century  envy  or  respect,  as  in  his  cottage  he  reads  the 
sad  memorials  of  crime  by  which  they  are  remembered  7 
How  often  have  posterity  awarded  to  the  memory  of 
the  dead  thai  justice  which  had  been  withheld  from  the 
living?  How  often  has  the  palm  of  immortality  been 
torn  from  those  for  whom  statues  and  altars  were  erect- 
ed, and  bestowed  on  men  who  lived  obscure,  and  died 
despised,  beneath  the  frowns  and  contumely  of  an  age 
incapable  of  appreciating  their  worth?  With  all  its 
record  of  human  guilt  and  infamy,  history  still  affords 
encoumgement  to  virtue,  and  warnings  to  viee. 

The  existence  and  increasing  usefulness  of  this  so- 
ciety, furnishes  the  best  proof  that  the  high  objects  of 
history  are  justly  appreciated  in  our  own  state.  It  was 
founded  in  time  to  receiv«  the  impressive  and  auspicious 
benedictions  of  the  last,  and  some  of  the  best  men  of 
the  best  race  which  our  country  has  yet  seen.  John 
Marshall  was  its  first  president,  while  James  Madison 
and  others,  whose  fame  history  will  delight  to  perpetu- 
ate, whose  virtues  posterity  will  continue  to  applaud, 
were  among  its  early  patrons.  If  our  association  had 
no  other  field  of  usefulness  before  it,  there  is  enough  to 
interest  and  to  animate  us,  in  the  task  of  kindling  the 
public  virtues  of  our  youth,  by  exhibiting  the  brilliant, 
moral  and  intellectual  examples  of  such  men  as  these, 
in  preserving  every  trace,  and  developing  in  all  their 
full  proportions,  that  glorious  race  of  statesmen  and  pa- 
triots, so  many  of  whom  lived  long  to  enjoy  and  to  hal- 
low the  public  benefits  which  they  pledged  their  "lives, 
their  fortunes  and  their  sacred  honor"  to-obcain. 

Though  we  differ  in  many  respects  from  the  nations 
of  the  old  world,  there  is  one  particular  in  which  the 
contrast  is  at  once  striking,  and  to  us  a  source  of  grati- 
fication. If  our  country  has  no  antiquity,  we  are  also 
exempt  from  those  painful  traits  of  history,  which  only 
serve  to  remind  us  of  the  crimes  or  the  follies  of  our 
ancestors ;  a  history  in  which  we  can  only  trace  the 
progress  of  public  virtue  and  intelligence,  by  mourning 
over  the  corruptions  and  calamities  of  former  times. 
Young  as  our  country  is  in  years,  it  is  old  in  all  that 
can  entitle  it  to  rank  with  the  freest,  the  happiest,  the 
greatest :  and  may  heaven  in  mercy  grant,  that  its  best 
days  may  not  already  have  been  numbered !  But  what- 
ever future  destiny  may  await  this  commonwealth,  its 
early  history  is  an^  epoch  which  the  Virginian  can  al- 
ways remember  with  pride.  The  history  which  we 
have,  is  enough  to  give  immortality  to  the  name  of  our 
state,  though  her  mountains  and  her  plains  should  be 
struck  to-morrow  from  the  map  of  the  world.  Already 
does  the  statesman  and  the  hero  turn  to  the  pages  of 
the  past,  and  wonder  as  he  reads  the  story  of  our  revo- 
lutionary men.  The  American  colonies^and  the  Ame- 
rican states  have  history  enough  to  excite  our  country- 
men to  admire  and  to  emulate  the  noblest  examples  of 
public  virtue,  which  have  shed  dignity  and  lustre  on 
human  nature. 

The  circumstances  under  which  our  country  has  been 
settled  and  brought  to  its  present  state  of  power  and 
prosperity,  were  most  favorable  to  the  culture  of  those 


masculine  virtues,  of  which  so  many  eminent  instances 
abound  in  our  history.  The  American  colonies  sprang 
at  once,  like  Minerva  from  the  brain  of  Jupiter,  into 
vigorous  maturity,  armed  and  adorned  by  the  virtues, 
unshackled  by  the  vices  of  the  parent  country.  The 
pilgrim  came  to  seek  shelter  and  repose  in  the  American 
forest,  from  the  religious  intolerance  of  his  o'^^n  coun- 
try: the  cavalier,  who  wept  at  home  over  the  degene- 
rate tyranny  of  Chariea  the  first,  the  licentious  profli- 
gacy of  Charles  the  second,  or  the  hypocrisy  and  anar- 
chy of  Cromwell,  came  here  to  find  that  freedom,  for 
which  a  Hampden  sighed  and  a  Sidney  bled :  the  en- 
terprising merchant  came  here,  as  he  goes  every  where, 
the  bold  pioneer  of  eivilization,  wealth  and  refinement : 
they  all  left  behind  them  the  passive  submission,  the 
lethargy,  the  time-serving  obsequiousness  of  a  corrupt 
but  beloved  country,  while  they  brought  with  them  the 
courage,  the  free  spirit,  the  energy  and  nwnly  virtue  of 
the  best  race  of  England.  The^te  men  turned  with 
loathing  and  disgust  from  scenes  of  political  degeneracy, 
from  the  court  intrigues  and  ecclesiastical  knavery  of 
Europe,  to  brave  the  dangers  and  privations  of  a  land, 
of  which  they  had  only  heard  in  fabulous  narrative. 
They  have  laid  here  the  deep,  (and  God  grant  they 
may  be,)  the  lasting  foundations  of  that  structure  of 
civil  society,  which  has  shed  so  many  blessings  on  their 
posterity,  and  attracted  so  generally  the  admiration  of 
the  world.  The  high  and  noble  impulses  under  which 
the  early  settlers  of  this  country  acted,  were  infused 
into  their  descendants.  They  selected  a  theatre,  ample, 
and  in  all  respects  adapted  to  the  great  design  of  reno- 
vating the  civil  condition  of  man,  by  the  full  development 
of  the  moral  and  intellectual  resources  of  his  nature. 

The  character  of  our  past  history  compensates  well 
for  the  want  of  national  antiquity,  and  with  so  many 
examples  of  generous  self-devotion  and  heroic  public 
virtue  before  him,  the  American  patriot  might  well  sup- 
plicate heaven  that  the  blessings  of  such  a  youth  might 
be  perpetual.  The  dauntless  and  romantic  chivalry  of 
John  Smith  and  his  associates  at  Jamestown ;  the  gene- 
ral principles  of  strict  justice  which  marked  the  inter- 
course of  our  ancestors  with  the  savage  aborigines; 
the  loyal  fidelity  with  which  they  clung  to  the  British 
constitution,  while  it  extended  to  them  the  rights  of 
freeborn  Englishmen;  their  indomitable  spirit  in  resist- 
ing British  tyranny,  when  its  accumulated  burdens  had 
become  hopeless  and  intolerable — furnish  recollections 
which  must  always  entitle  these  portions  of  our  history 
to  the  respect  of  mankind,  while  they  cannot  fail  to  in- 
spire the  descendants  of  such  sires  with  a  desire  to  imi- 
tate, if  they  cannot  excel,  their  pristine  virtues  and 
glory.  May  I  not  claim  too,  as  one  of  the  bright  spots 
in  Virginia's  history,  the  patient  constancy,  the  angelic 
clemency  of  the  celebrated,  but  unfortunate,  Indian 
princess  Pocahontas?  She  deserves  tlie  tribute  of  our 
filial  remembrance  as  the  foster-mother  of  this  colony ; 
for  it  was  she,  who,  with  that  gentle  compassion  and 
that  resistless  charm  which  woman  only  possesses,  sub- 
dued the  ferocity  of  her  tribe,  and  saved  the  infant  set- 
tlement of  our  fathers  from  destruction.  But  there  is 
one,  sir,  who  stands  forward  on  the  canvass  of  Ameri- 
can history  so  prominent — who  towers  so  far  above  all 
public  benefactors,  that  if  Virginia  had  given  birth  to 
no  other  hero  or  statesman,  the  name  of  Geoegb 
Washington  alone,  would  render  the  fame  of  his 
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oovntry  eternaL  His  ashes  rest  on  the  wild  cliffs  of  his 
nstiTe  Potomae,  where,  after  giving  independence  and 
freedom  and  glory  to  his  couniry,  ha  retired  from  the 
spplaoM  of  the  world,  to  live  and  lo  die  a  private  citi- 
sen.  Without  a  monument  in  the  state  which  he  im- 
nortBtised,  his  memory  has  received  the  homage  of  the 
great  snd  the  good  throughout  the  earth.  The  moral 
splendor  of  his  life  has  shaken  thrones  to  their  founda- 
tions, and  vindicated  human  rights  more  efiectuaHy  than 
ten  thaassnd  battles.  In  private  and  public,  he  dis- 
played a  steady  cooststency  of  virtue,  which  was  supe- 
lior  to  temptation — a  wisdom  which,  without  vanity  or 
ostentation,  was  never  employed  but  for  the  benefit  of 
others— an  expanded  and  self-denying  benevolence, 
which,  when  we  behold  the  unparalleled  tenor  of  his  life, 
penoades  os  that  he  lived  only  for  his«ountry.  There 
■re  many  names  which  have  come  to  us  from  distant 
aatiqoity— there  are  many  that  will  go  down  with  his 
to  future  ages;  but  the  man  has  not  yet  lived  who,  like 
him,  was  a  warrior  without  an  enemy—- a  statesman 
without  reproach — a  voluntary  and  an  exemplary  citi- 
zen of  that  republic,  which  had  made  him  its  dictator 
in  war,  its  chief  magistrate  in  peace— which  hailed  him 
is  peace  and  war,  the  father  of  iiis  country.  How  pal- 
try, how  insignificant  do  crowns  and  conquests  appear, 
when  the  glittering  baubles  are  arrayed  by  history  with 
the  eommanding  public  virtues  of  such  a  man  I  The 
Anerican  youth  needs  no  longer  to  traverse  Greece  and 
Rome,  or  modem  EUirope,  for  models  of  public  virtue ; 
here  is  one  from  whom  the  best  and  the  bravest,  that 
crer  lived  or  ever  bied,  from  Marathon  to  Waterloo, 
might  have  learned  the  doty  that  man  owes  to  his 
cnontry. 

It  B  not  enough  for  us  to  admire  or  applaud  the  ex- 
anplctof  such  men ;  their  characters  should  be  stu- 
died, their  lives  scanned,  their  virtues  imitated.  Not 
only  ii  pablie  virtue  the  source  of  permanent  good  to 
neiety,  but  public  vice,  as  its  counterpart,  is  the  source 
of  anmitigaied  evil.  "  The  ill  that  men  do  lives  after 
them,"  and  public  men  often  exert  an  influence  over  the 
destiaies  of  their  fellow-beings,  whidt  is  seen  and  felt 
l(ng  after  they  are  forgotten.  Their  examples  are 
nsMmbered,  and  othera  are  encouraged  by  their  kao- 
cea,  or  deterred  by  their  failure,  from  following  in  their 
footaeps.  The  interests  of  society  equally  require 
that  examples  of  public  vice  should  be  exposed  and  de- 
MWQeed,and  that  public  virtue  should  be  approved 
tnd  cherished.  The  tastes  and  habits  of  a  people  are 
(med  and  regulated  in  a  great  measure  by  the  stand- 
vd  of  virtue  and  vice  which  prevails  among  their  pub- 
lie  neo.  If,  in  the  chances  and  accidents  of  life,  virtue 
doemotalways  succeed,  or  vice  does  not  always  fail, 
(itis  should  not  discourage  from  the  pursuit  of  the  one,  or 
^  dread  of  the  other,  as  individual  happiness  does 
Bot  more  essentially  depend  on  sound  moral  principles 
lad  upright  deportment,  than  does  the  permanent  wet- 
^  of  a  nation  on  preserving  the  proper  distinctions 
between  public  virtue  and  public  vice.  It  is  sometimes 
tippled  to  discriminate  between  public  and  private 
^inoe  and  vice.  We  hear  men  spoken  of  as  political 
hnavei,  to  whom  public  opinion  awards  private  virtues, 
*hile  otheti  who  are  known  to  be  destitute  of  private 
mne,  are  soowtimes  held  in  high  esteem  for  their  pub- 
lie  exeellendes.  The  two  qualities  are  unchangeably 
the  umt  under  all  circumstances.    Virtue  cannot  be- 


come vice,  nor  vice  virtue,  by  the  transition  from  pri- 
vate to  public  sution.    There  is  always,  and  every- 
where, a  commanding  dignity,  an  attractive  loveliness, 
about  one — a  repulsive  deformity  about  the  other ;  nei- 
ther penury  nor  rags  can  disgrace  virtue,  nor  can  the 
imperial  purple  cover  the  loathsomeness  of  vice,  or 
give  it  even  the  courtier's  respect,  as  he  pays  the  relue> 
tant  tribute  of  hypocrisy  to  virtue.    Unprincipled  men 
do  often  possess  mental  endowments  which  qualify 
them  for  great  usefulness ;  but  it  may  be  questioned, 
whether  in  governments  depending  for  their  success  on 
popular  virtue,  stales  ever  receive  from  the  services  of 
such  men  an  equivalent  for  the  encouragement  which 
their  distinction  confers  on  vice.    How  much  reason 
have  we  to  desire  that  the  business  of  public  affairs 
should  never  become,  in  our  country,  what  it  every- 
where was  until  within  the  last  century — a  mere  traffic 
of  cunning  and  chicanery,  in  which  the  many  were 
always  the  dupes  of  the  few !    Even  novy,  the  intei^ 
course  between  nations  is  not  regulated  by  those  prin- 
ciples of  natural  justice  which  are  hekl  sacred  among 
individuals ;  but  governments  are  often  excused — nay, 
they  sometimes  claim  a  merit,  for  conduct  which  would 
exclude  private  citizens  from  the  confidence  and  respect 
of  society.    History  may  do  much  to  correct  this  evil ; 
public  virtue  can  do  more.    The  citizen  of  the  United 
States  cannot  fail  to  derive  pleasure  from  the  reflection, 
that  our  own  government,  though  so  recently  estab- 
lished in  the  great  family  of  nations,  has  yet  done  much 
to  repudiate  the  Punic  ikidi  from  the  art  of  diplomacy, 
and  to  introduce  the  same  standard  of  simplicity  and 
sincerity  which  generally  prevails  in  the  private  tran- 
sactions of  men.    European  diplomacy,  until  recently, 
exhibited  little  else  than  a  system  of  undisguised  de- 
ception and  treachery,  which  will  cause  many  ambas- 
sadors to  be  regarded  by  history  as  national  swindlers. 
By  reflecting  the  simple  virtues  which  reside  in  the 
mass  of  the  people,  a  republican  government  may  ac- 
quire a  mora  imperishable  renown  than  dominion  of 
earth  and  the  seas  ever  gave.    Until  a  nation  has  be- 
come so  thorou^ly  corrupt  as  to  k)se  all  regard  for 
that  good  faith  which  is  the  cement  of  society,  there  is 
no  danger  that  a  people  will  do  themselves  the  delibe- 
rate wrong  of  confiding  their  affaire  to  depraved  men. 
They  may  be  temporarily  blinded  by  the  violence  of 
faction ;  they  may  act  for  a  time  under  mistaken  im- 
pulses ;  or  they  may  attempt  to  gain  some  momentary 
advantage  by  the  sacrifice  of  sound  principles:   for 
these  are  but  the  frailties  of  human  nature,  and  nations 
are  only  mssses  of  individuals.    But  errore  like  these 
will  be  atoned  for.    Until  public  virtue  is  extinct,  there 
will  always  be  found  a  recuperative  energy,  adequate, 
on  great  emei^ncies,  to  restore  the  moral  equilibrium 
of  a  state. 

If  public  virtue  Is  calculated  to  promote  the  happi- 
ness of  communities  generally,  how  absolutely  indis- 
pensable are  its  influences  tb  the  success  of  those  forms 
of  government  where  the  popular  will  is  supreme  law? 
When  a  people  really  govern  themselves,  it  follows 
that  the  standard  of  pulic  virtue  or  vice  which  prevails 
among  them,  must  be  the  standard  of  their  governmenu 
In  other  governments,  the  sceptre  msy  devolve  by  acci- 
dent into  the  hands  of  imbecility  or  depravity ;  but 
when  a  nation  of  rational  men  act  of  their  own  free 
and  deliberate  choice,  history  will  hold  them  responsible 
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for  ihe  consequences.  The  delirium  of  France  during 
her  first  revolution,  almost  obliterated  the  distinctions 
between  vice  and  virtue,  and  after  many  years  of  agony 
and  ciTtl  distraction,  after  passing  through  scenes  of 
unparalleled  carnage  and  horror,  she  sunk  back  at  last 
for  repose  in  the  arms  of  an  iron  despotism.  Neither 
the  tyranny  of  the  Bourbons,  nor  the  enthusiasm  of  a 
nation  in  arms  for  liberty— not  the  tragic  splendor  of 
Marengfl  and  Austerlitz,  or  the  mournful  grandeur  of 
Elba  and  St.  Helena,  can  expiate  the  crimes  for  which 
France  stands  already  arraigned  before  posterity.  The 
sinister  arts  of  selfish  and  corrupt  ambition,  have  led  to 
as  rapid  a  decline  of  Tirtue,  and  as  deep  national  humi- 
liation, in  other  countries,  as  France  experienced  from 
more  violent  and  bloody  causes.  Perhaps  there  is  no 
argument  which  can  be  urged  with  so  much  force  in 
favor  of  popular  governments,  (apart  from  the  natural 
rights  involved)  as  that  which,  two  thousand  years 
past,  was  assumed,  and  which  history  has  since  estab- 
lished, that  a  greater  share  of  virtue  miist  always  be 
found  among  the  people,  than  in  any  of  those  privileged 
classes  of  men,  by  whom  they  have  been  generally 
governed.  To  evade  the  force  of  this  consideration, 
those  who  have  attempted  to  govern  a  people  without 
their  consent,  have  been  compelled  to  resort  either  to 
the  pretexts  of  divine  right,  or  to  some  other  means  of 
delusion,  in  order  to  extort  from  superstition  or  credu- 
lity what  reason  eould  neither  ask  nor  concede.  Go- 
Temment  is  based  on  public  virtue ;  its  great  end  is  the 
suppression  of  those  vices  which  render  men  naturally 
hostile  and  dangerous  to  eaeh  other.  Because  human 
laws  could  devise  no  adequate  rewards  for  virtue,  it  has 
been  left  to  seek  its  ultimate  blessing  in  another  and 
better  world,  before  the  righteous  God  of  ihe  Universe, 
while  penal  codes  have  been  designed,  by  means  of 
punishments,  to  restrain  the  vicious  passions  of  man- 
kind. As  without  vice,  the  salutary  restraints  of  laws 
would  not  be  required,  so  the  existence  of  civil  govern- 
ment is  itself  a  proof  of  the  capacity  in  a  community 
to  appreciate  virtue,  and  of  the  desire  to  promote  it. 
It  is  a  consequence,  then,  that  those  governments  which 
most  eflTectually  attain  the  great  ends  for  which  they  are 
instituted,  furnish  the  strongest  proof  of  the  existence 
and  active  influence  of  public  virtue. 

Periods  of  public  vice  have  always  been  periods  of 
public  calamity,  while  those  eras  of  history,  which  have 
been  most  distinguished  for  public  virtue,  have  been 
uniformly  the  most  prosperous  and  happy.  In  con- 
templating the  reigns  of  the  raonarchs  who  have  lived, 
we  have  frequently  seen  great  splendor  and  power,  and 
sometimes  many  evidences  that  the  nations  under  their 
charge  were  prosperous,  while  the  utmost  profligacy 
prevailed  in  their  courts,  and  to  some  extent  among 
their  people.  But  in  looking  back  on  the  long  record 
of  the  past,  ages  seem  to  us  as  hours,  and  if  the  de- 
cline of  virtue  has  not  always  been  visited  with  instant 
evils,  we  can  now  trace  their  connexion  on  the  great 
map  of  human  affairs,  as  distinctly  as  we  perceive  the 
lights  and  shadows  of  the  natural  world.  Without 
attempting  to  furnish  detailed  proofs  of  this  position,  it 
may  suffice  to  advert  to  the  frequent  and  almost  inces- 
sant wars  which  have  occurred,  and  which  deserve  to 
rank  among  the  greatest  evils  of  our  race,  and  to  re- 
member, that  perhaps  without  an  exception,  they  have 
been  caused  by  the  want  of  that  justice  among  nations, 


which  it  is  the  business  of  civil  laws  to  enforce  aoiOBg 
individuals. 

The  wisest  lawgivers  who  have  attempted  to  im- 
prove the  social  condition  of  man,  have  commenced 
their  systems  by  laying  the  foundation  for  a  high  order 
of  virtue.  The  plans  of  education  and  government 
established  by  the  celebrated  Lycurgus  at  Spcuta,  owe 
all  their  success  to  the  rigid  and  inflexible  principles  of 
public  virtue  which  they  inculcated.  Their  chief  object 
was  to  impress  the  minds  of  his  countrymen  with  the 
conviction,  that  each  ciiiicen  belonged  absolutely  to  the 
state.  To  this  end  did  he  abolish  commerce,  and  com- 
mit even  the  necessary  pursuits  of  ^agriculture  princi- 
pally to  slaves.  He  reduced  all  men  to  the  level  of 
equality  in  fortune  and  condition,  and  exacted  the  most 
painful  habits  of  self-denial  from  the  whole  people. 
The  adherence  of  his  countrymen  for  a  long  period  to 
this  stern  discipline,  affords  a  very  strong  proof  of  the 
great  influence  which  public  virtue  may  acquire ;  for 
Lycurgus  gained  bis  ascendaney  over  the  Spartans^ 
by  first  laying  down  a  crown,  when  by  wearing  it  he 
would  have  excited  dissensions,  and  he  sealed  his  de- 
votion to  the  public  good,  by  seeking  voluntary  and 
perpetual  exile,  after  obtaining  a  pledge  that  his  insti- 
tutions should  be  preserved  until  his  return.  If  the 
virtues  of  Solon  accomplished  less  for  Athens,  it  was 
the  fault  of  his  countrymen,  who  by  their  caprice  and 
inconstancy,  have  exhibited  the  most  striking  instance 
in  history  of  the  proximity  of  the  moral  sublime  to  the 
ridiculous,  of  national  grandeur  and  magnificence  to 
national  ingratitude  and  servility.  Though  Thrasybu- 
I us  dethroned  the  '*  thirty  tyrants,"  and  Demosthenes 
exerted  his  matchless  powers  of  eloquence,  their  history 
shows  that  neither  prowess  nor  genius  can  retrieve  the 
aflfairs  of  a  state  which  has  once  become  the  victim  c^ 
political  intrigue  and  corruption.  Thebes  is  indebted 
for  the  place  which  it  holds  in  the  recollection  of  men, 
alone  to  the  eminent  virtues  of  Pelopidas  and  Epami- 
nondas,  by  whom  their  country  was  elevated  from 
ignominy  and  a  jest  to  the  distinguished  honor  of  sub- 
duing the  most  warlike  states  of  Greece.  Rome,  once 
the  proud  mistress  of  the  world,  in  arts  and  genius  and 
arms,  now  an  inferior  city,  known  only  by  the  still 
majestic  ruins  of  its  ancient  splendor,  is  a  singular  in- 
stance of  national  vicissitude,  a  striking  proof  of  the 
power  of  virtue  and  vice  to  exalt  or  to  degrade  a  people. 
As  a  monarchy,  a  republic,  an  empire  and  a  provincial 
city,  under  its  consuls,  its  dictators,  or  its  senate,  whe- 
ther carrying  its  rapid  conquests  to  the  confines  of  the 
habitable  world,  or  suing  for  mercy  to  barbarians  at 
its  gates,  Rome  in  all  the  extremities  of  its  destiny, 
abounds  with  instruction  for  nations  who  are  willing 
to  be  wise  without  suffering  the  experience  of  others. 
We  may  here  learn  how  easily  liberty  degenerates  into 
liceotiousness^how  soon  the  intrepid  virtue  of  the  re- 
public sinks  into  the  timid  slavishness  of  despotism — 
by  what  arts  the  free  and  the  brave  become  the  mere 
instruments  of  ambitious  intrigue— how  the  conserva- 
tive spirit  of  party  glides  into  the  fatal  violence  of 
faction-'rhow  inevitably  the  fabric  of  a  nation^s  free- 
dom and  greatness  crumbles  and  falls  when  it  rests 
not  on  the  firm  foundation  of  virtue.  It  may  be  pro- 
fitable for  our  countrymen  to  know  and  to  remember, 
the  means,  by  which  the  people  who  expelled  the  Tar- 
quins  and  established  the  tribunes,  became  so  enenrated 
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and  depraTed,  that  cooks  and  fidlers  were  held  in  more 
esteem  than  statesmen  or  generals,  and  that  horses  were 
admitted  to  stand  for  the  consulship.  They  who  will 
examine  the  causes  and  the  progress  of  this  melancholy 
decline,  will  adopt  the  sentiment  of  an  ancient  poet, 
who  said 

"  Morlbiu  antiqaU  atat  res  Romaoa." 

It  was  virtue  alone  that  gave  to  Rome  its  liberty  and 
its  distinction;  it  was  the  decay  of  its  public  virtue 
that  rendered  it  finally  the  country  of  wretchedness 
and  slavery. 

It  would  be  of  little  avail  for  us  to  speculate  on  the 
Tariotts  causes  which  lead  to  national  decline.  If  there 
are  any  peculiar  circumstances  affecting  us  as  a  people, 
it  becomes  our  duty  while  we  contemplate  the  &te  of 
nalioDS  that  hawe  gone  before  us,  to  consider  in  what 
respects  we  resemble  and  in  what  we  differ  from  them. 
Inhabiting  as  w«  do,  what  is  so  emphatically  a  new 
world,  we  have  become  familiarized  with  facts  which 
would  be  wondered  at  elsewhere  as  phenomena.  After 
the  lapse  of  but  little  more  than  two  centuries  since  the 
settlement  of  our  country,  we  seem  to  be  yet  only  on 
tbe  threshold  of  our  national  existence.  Vast  regions 
of  aoezplored  territory  yet  lie  around  us;  the  restless 
^irit  of  American  enterprbe  is  daily  opening  new 
aveaues  of  wealth  and  unfolding  new  resources  of 
power,  while  states  and  cities  are  rising  up  with  magic 
rapidity,  and  the  limits  of  our  country  are  extending 
like  the  horizon  before  ua  as  we  advance.  So  wide  is 
the  field  of  American  enterprise,  so  sudden  are  the 
changes  in  our  social  condition,  that  our  tastes,  habits 
and  opini<m8  all  partake  more  or  less  of  the  busy  spirit 
of  innovation  which  yet  rules  the  destinies  of  this  coun- 
try. Youth  has  no  time  for  forming  local  attachments, 
>|e  no  opportunity  for  cherishing  those  tender  asso- 
ciaiioos,  which  are  inspired  in  older  countries  by  the 
doioestic  scenes  and  events  of  successive  generations. 
Few  among  us  regard  themselves  as  permanently  set- 
tled, fewer  still  succeed  to  places  which  were  occupied 
by  their  fiithers ;  neighborhoods  and  families  are  dis- 
posed ;  the  parental  roof  is  abandoned  by  our  offspring 
ere  they  arrive  at  maturity,  to  seek  new  homes  and 
fertooes  in  the  field  of  distant  adventure.  While  these 
habtu  impart  boldness  and  vigor  to  our  national  cha- 
ncier, they  are  not  calculated  to  give  it  stability  or  to 
cxahtish  a  fixed  standard  of  public  virtue.  The  sudden 
ud  easy  acquisition  of  wealth  in  our  country,  may  also 
have  some  infloeDce  in  the  formation  of  our  moral  cha- 
ncier as  a  nation.  The  ancients  supposed  that  luxury 
was  the  chief  impediment  to  public  virtue.  It  is  not 
the  possession  of  wealth  which  is  adverse  to  high  moral 
iaprovementy  so  much  as  the  means  by  which  it  is  fre- 
quently acquired.  The  spirit  of  speculation  and  hazard, 
vbich  sometimes  amasses  great  wealth  in  a  short  time, 
vHile  it  is  by  no  means  &Torable  to  the  permanent 
happiness  of  the  lucky  adventurer,  encourages  restless- 
MSB  and  disooDtent,  and  agitates  society  with  visions 
dettined  to  disappointmenL  When  wealth  comes  to  be 
regarded  as  the  chief  good,  or  virtuous  poverty  ceases 
to  command  respect,  there  is  reason  to  fear  that  the 
noral  sense  of  society  has  become  dangerously  infected. 
Like  all  other  republics,  our  country  has  been  and  will 
pnbably  continue  to  be  the  theatre  of  strong  party 
cxritemeots.    The  spirit  of  party  is  so  naturally  con- 


nected with  free  government,  that  where  a  perfect  tole- 
rance of  opinion  and  of  speech  exists,  men,  if  they 
think  at  all,  will  entertain  different  views  as  to  their 
interests,  or  if  these  are  identical,  as  to  the  measures 
by  which  they  are  to  be  preserved  and  promoted.  This 
spirit,  like  ambition,  is  beneficial  to  man  when  it  is 
regulated  and  directed  by  the  public  good,  but  when  it 
is  defiled  by  selfishness,  and  seeks  power  or  public 
honors  as  its  ends,  and  not  as  the  means  by  which 
nobler  ends  are  to  be  accomplished,  it  soon  degenerates 
into  the  sordid  spirit  of  faction,  and  is  destructive  of 
liberty,  order  and  virtue.  There  is  a  vice  peculiar  to 
our  times,  if  not  to  our  country,  which  has  been  called 
UUraitm.  It  is  a  species  of  enthusiasm  or  fanaticism, 
which  in  its  dangerous  zeal  disdains  moderation  as 
indifference,  denounces  temperance  as  lukewarmness, 
prudence  as  timidity,  caution  as  insensibility,  attach- 
ment to  the  laws  and  settled  institutions  of  one's  coun- 
try as  aristocracy,  and  scouts  the  accumulated  wisdom 
of  all  past  Cime  as  behind  the  spirit  of  the  age.  This 
vice  does  sometimes  counterfeit  the  mien  of  virtue  so 
exactly,  it  disguises  its  fatal  tendencies  so  plausibly, 
as  to  insinuate  itself  as  the  friend  of  liberty  and  reli- 
gion,  into  the  senate,  the  pulpit  aod  the  press.  There 
is  much  in  the  condition  of  our  country  to  encourage 
this  eviL  Novelty  alone  possesses  charms  that  seldom 
fail  to  attract,  while  enthusiasm  often  persuades  where 
reason  has  failed  to  convince.  The  time  will  come, 
we  trust-T-it  may  be  yet  distant — but  we  still  trust  it 
will  come,  when  these  reeds  shall  cease  to  be  shaken 
by  the  wind,  when  the  great  moral  and  political  expe- 
riments of  this  country  shall  be  crowned  with  complete 
success,  when  thestandardsof  truth,  justice  and  liberty 
will  be  fixed  forisver. 

There  is  but  one  principle  which  can  sustain  public 
or  private  virtue,  which  can  secure  public  or  private 
happiness — it  is  religion.  The  christian  religion  gives 
a  new  and  sacred  impulse  to  virtue — it  imposes  new 
and  awful  restraints  on  vice.  It  beams  from  heaven 
on  society,  as  the  sun  irradiates  the  earth,  animating, 
enlightening,  purifying,  preserving  its  moral  elements, 
which  would  soon  sink  of  themselves  into  dark  chaos. 
Like  the  atmosphere,  it  embraces  and  cherishes  those 
who  are  unmindful  of  its  blessings.  In  the  storm  of 
battle  and  the  repose  of  peace — in  all  the  vicissitudes 
of  private  or  public  life — in  the  hovel  or  on  the  throne, 
as  man  floats  and  struggles  on  the  surface  of  the  great 
tide  of  events,  he  is  continually  admonished  of  his  im- 
mortal destinies  and  obligations ;  his  passions  are  sub- 
dued— his  hopes  brightened,  his  sorrows  mitigated,  by 
the  strong  and  steady  light  which  revelation  sheds  on 
scenes  that  lie  beyond  the  grave.  As  the  philosophy 
of  Socrates  and  Plato  was  unable  to  search  out  the 
holy  mysteries  of  revealed  religion,  so  the  virtues  of 
those  in  modern  times,  whose  hopes  and  whose  fears 
extend  not  beyond  the  narrow  precincts  of  this  life, 
would  rob  man  of  his  immortality  and  omnipotence  of 
his  dominion.  Though  the  ''kingdom"  of  Christianity 
'*  is  not  of  this  world,"  its  influences  are  here.  They 
teach  man  the  painful  lessons  of  humility,  of  self-know* 
ledge,  and  of  self-govemment-^they  teach  him  to  "  do 
unto  others,  as  he  would  that  they  should  do  unto 
him*' — they  emancipate  his  spirit  from  the  corroding 
fetters  of  lime— they  enable  him  to  appreciate  justly, 
those  objects  which  are  gained  only  to  be  relinquished 
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without  being  enjoyed — they  teach  him  to  live,  not 
"  like  the  beasts  that  perishi*'  but  as  one  who  hopes  for 
eternal  rest  in  the  bosom  of  Jehovah.  Who  can  doubt 
that  the  gentle  and  peaceful  spirit  of  Christianity,  is  the 
spirit  and  the  power  of  God,  as  he  beholds  it  when  it 
first  breathed  in  the  humble  manger  at  Bethlehem — 
when  it  sealed  its  mission  of  mercy  on  the  cross  of 
CaWary — when  amidst  the  splendid  magnificence  of 
heathen  empires,  it  had  no  temple  on  earth  but  the 
bosoms  of  its  despised  Totaries — and  now,  when  it  has 
fpread  over  kingdoms  and  continents — when  its  altars 
are  erected  in  every  nation  of  the  earth,  and  in  all  the 
islands  of  the  sea  7 
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c« 


'Aunt,  what  did  you  think  of  the  remark  Miss 
Weston  made  this  morning  about  her  friend  Julia's 
engagement?"  said  Clara  Auburn  to  her  aunt,  as  they 
were  silting  together  after  dinner. 

**  Do  you  mean,**  said  Mrs.  Auburn,  "what  she  said 
respecting  her  prospect  of  happiness  on  the  score  of  the 
great  wealth  of  her  intended  husband  ?  I  will  tell  you 
what  I  think,  my  dear.  I  think  if  she  lives  to  see  her 
friend  ten  years  a  wife — nay,  fiot — ^she  will  see  that 
riches  oJone  cannot  confer  happiness.  But  perhsps  the 
gentleman  in  question  has  other  qualifications  to  render 
her  happy.  I  once  had  a  friend  who  married  for  money. 
I  will  tell  you  her  story." 

Octavia  Horton  was  the  most  splendid  girl  I  ever 
knew.  She  was  the  eldest  of  many  children,  but  the 
only  daughter  of  affluent,  and  highly-gifted  parents. 
Neither  expense  nor  pains  were  spared  to  give  her  an 
accomplished  and  finished  education,  and  well  did  she 
improve  her  advantages.  Blessed  with  a  superior  mind, 
and  an  uncommon  share  of  independence  of  character, 
she  returned,  after  having  finished  her  studies,  to  her 
native  village,  possessed  of  every  grace  a  parent's  heart 
could  desire.  Indeed,  she  seemed  made  to  command 
and  receive  adoration.  Me^inks  I  see  her  now  as  she 
then  appeared !  That  superb  head,  completely  covered 
with  those  soft,  light-brown  ringlets, and  those  celestial 
«yes,  now  mild  as  the  blue  ether,  anon  flashing  with 
radiance — ah,  no  wonder  that  all  worshipped  at  that 
ahrine  of  beauty !  All  did  worship ;  few  saw  her  that 
did  not  lay  their  incense  on  the  same  altar.  She  had 
many  admirers,  and  laughed,  sung,  walked  with  them 
all,  but  to  none  of  them  did  she  give  marks  of  prefe- 
rence. Ah,  I  little  thought  then,  that  that  noble  heart 
would  be  sacrificed  to  the  god  mammon  I  I  recollect  she 
once  said  to  me  of  one  of  her  admirers,  an  elegant,  fas- 
cinating youn^  man,  whom  I  was  inclined  to^think  she 
favored — "  What  a  pity  he  is  not  riehf  that  he  need  not 
spend  years  in  plodding  over  law  books,  and  then  as 
many  more  to  obtain  a  fortune !" 

Octavia's  father's  residence  was  situated  in  a  delight- 
fully picturesque  village  in  the  heart  of  New  England ; 
the  society,  though  small,  was  elegant  and  refined. 
Octavia  had  never  travelled,  save  to  make  occasional 
short  visits  to  the  nearest  city.  But  her  parents  had ; 
and  from  their  descriptions^  and  from  reading,  she 
panted  to  see  the  world-^the  great  irorM,  in  all  its 


splendor.  Alas,  how  little  does  the  heart  of  a  maiden 
of  seventeen  realize  the  snares,  the  deceit,  the  empti- 
ness, the  altogether  vanity  of  the  great  world ! 

In  one  of  her  visits  to  the  city,  she  was  seen  by  a 
gentleman,  who  at  once  became  her  devoted  admirer. 
Mr.  Thornhill  was  a  bachelor,  rising  thirty  years  of 
age— immensely  rich.  He  had  always  been  a  warm 
admirer  of  the  ladies,  but  had  never  thought  it  best  to 
enter  the  married  state,  until  Miss  Horton's  all-power- 
ful beauty  met  his  observation.  In  peirson,  Thornhill 
was  well-looking,  tall,  and  rather  noble;  but  it  was 
evident,  by  his  conversation,  that  his  education  was 
sadly  deficient.  He  was  bom  and  bred  in  the  middling 
class  of  society ;  but  by  successful  speculations  becom- 
ing very  wealthy,  he  had  assumed  a  forward — I  should 
say  an  impudent  air,  that  often  passes  for  independence 
of  manner.  He  followed  in  Octavia's  train,  her  most 
obsequious  lover.  She  was  rather  disdainful  at  first ; 
but  his  artful  flatteries  of  her  beauty,  elegance,  and 
taste ;  his  remarks  on  the  admiration  she  would  com- 
mand in  our  large  cities ;  and  his  occasional  hints,  that 
should  he  be  so  fortunate  as  to  get  a  wife  to  his  taste, 
he  should  travel  through  the  Union,  and-so-forih,  began 
to  dazzle  her  fancy,  and  led  her  one  time  to  say  to  me, 

"  H ,  I  hope  that  Thornhill  will  not  offer  himself; 

it  would  be  such  a  temptation,  I  should  fear  for  my- 
self!" Nevertheless,  he  did  offer,  and  was  accepted;  and 


in  three  months  she 


was  swimmmg 


in  that  sea.  the 


great  wcHtt,  she  had  so  often  sighed  for.  Her  husband 
fulfilled  his  promise.  Immediately  after  their  marriage, 
they  visited  all  the  large  cities,  and  every  place  of  note 
in  our  own  country;  then  went  to  Europe,  visited 
London,  Paris,  Rome— and  at  the  end  of  three  years 
returned  to  the  United  States.  Not  long  after,  I  visited 
her  at  her  splendid  mansion  in  the  vicinity  of  the  capi- 
tal. She  was,  if  possible,  more  beautiful  than  ever — 
and  no  one  would  have  dreamed  that  she  was  not 
happy ;  but  we  were  no  sooner  alone,  than  her  long 
repressed  feelings  burst  forth. 

"Alas,  dear  H ,"  said  she,  as  she  leaned  her  head 

on  my  shoulder,  half  suffocated  with  her  swelling  tears, 
"  alas,  that  I  could  be  such  a  fool  as  to  suppose  that 
money  and  splendor  could  confer  happiness!  1  am  sur- 
feited with  riches,  and  return  to  my  native  country, 
disappointed — wretched— disgusted  with  the  world,  but 
more  than  all,  with  myself!  To  be  tied  for  life  to  a  man 
I  can  never  love — a  man  old  enough  to  be  my  father — 
heartless,  insensible,  and  who,  because  he  dresses  tne  in 
velvets  and  pearls,  and  carries  me  about  to  gratify  his 
pride,  as  one  would  display  a  fine  horse  or  picture, 
thinks  me  unreasonable  not  to  be  happy!  Not  yet 
twenty-one  years  old,  think  of  the  prospect  before  me  ! 
Wretch  that  I  am— that  I  was !" 

"But  why  not  continue  to  travel,  my  dear  friend  !" 
said  I.  "You  formerly  thought  you  could  never  grow 
weary  of  travelling." 

**  Continue  to  travel,"  said  she,  "  with  such  a  com- 
panion !  I  ,am  in  dismay  every  time  he  opens  his  lips, 
lest  he  should  expose  his  ignorance  and  vulgarity  ! 
No — ^I  will  never  travel  more.  I  will  try  to  perform 
my  duty  to  him,  and  my  friends  at  home,  that,  if  pos- 
sible, my  dear  parents  may  remain  in  ignorance  of  the 
wretchedness  their  ill-judged  indulgence  has  entailed  on 
their  daughter !" 

"But  dear  aunt,"  interrupted  Clara,  "why  did  her 
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parents  permit  her  to  marry  so  Tulgar  a  man  T-^^and 
vheD  she  was  so  very  yoang,  too !" 

^They  were  scarcely  acquainted  with  him,  my  dear. 
I  before  told  you  that  his  exterior  was  rather  imposing, 
and  he  was  mach  thought  of  in  the  world,  as  rich  men 
areTery  apt  to  be ;  and  though  I  know  that  her  mother 
did  not  fuUy  approve  of  the  mfltch,  yet  she  would  not 
iDterfere,  where  she  thought  the  happiness  of  her  dar- 
ling daughter  concerned.  1  have  only  to  add,  that  to 
complete  the  chagrin  and  mortification  of  my  friend, 

Mr.  W ,  her  former  loyer,  settled  near  her.    He 

had  become  a  popular  lawyer,  and  was  on  the  highway 
to  honor,  fame,  and  riches;  and  beside,  he  had  obtained 
a  wife  every  way  qualified  to  make  him  happy. 

"The  unbappiness  of  Octavia  was  increased  by  living 
in  the  neighborhood.  She  was  continually  contrasting 
her  situation  with  what  it  might  have  been  had  she 
chosen  a  husband  more  discreetly. 

"  Tou  may  now  judge,  my  dear  niece,  of  the  power 
of  money  atmi^  to  confer  happiness.**  H. 


PASSAGES 


FROM  THS  PAPERS  OF  THE  LAT£  OEOROE  LEFNER. 

My  friend,  the  late  Ctecrge  Lqmerf  waa  in  the  habit  during 
the  Uai  rigltf  or  ten  yean  of  his  life,  whenever  an  idea  strucl^ 
kim  wlikh  he  thought  he  might  afterwards  torn  to  account,  of 
coaBuaing  it  immediately  to  paper.  Three  large  portfolios  now 
in  ay  poeeeasioa  owe  their  contents  to  this  practice.  In  the  ibl> 
loving  eeleciaooa  from  these  depositories  I  have  made  no  attempt 
at  VFungement,  either  according  to  the  subject-matter,  or  the 
dates  of  tlte  writings.  Perhaps  I  am  wrong  in  supposing  that 
they  will  possess,  in  the  eyes  of  others,  any  of  the  interest  they 
have  to  mine ;  hot  any  one  of  their  readers,  whoever  passed  an 
hoar  with  Mr.  Lepner,  will  pardon  their  publication. 

One  of  hU  •AdOTmwfrsfsf s. 

How  sickening  are  the  sentimental  eflfusions  upon  the 
snbjea  of  the  "poor  Indians,**  which  are  continually 
appearing  in  newspapers,  fourth  of  July  orations,  &c 
ibc  One  might  almost  suppose  that  their  authors  re- 
gretted  that  they  lived  in  a  land  of  civilization,  and  had 
stroog  yearnings  for  the  tomahawk  and  blanket.  I 
am  very  &r  from  denying  that  many  instances  of  cru- 
elty and  rapactcy  are  justly  chargeable  upon  the  whites 
in  their  intercourse  with  the  aborigines ;  but  he  who  is 
ignorant  that  the  savage  must  ever  recede  before  the 
nun  of  ciyilization,  is  in  ignorance  of  the  purpose  of 
Providence  in  phtcing  us  upon  this  globe,  and  of  the 
terms  upon  which  it  was  bestowed  upon  the  children  of 
Adam.  **Be  fruitful,  and  multiply  and  replenish  the 
earth,'*  and  " thou  shalt  •;at  the  herb  of  the  field;*'  "in 
tlie  sweat  of  thy  face  thou  shalt  eat  bread,"  are  the  di- 
vine mandates.  The  square  mile  which  furnishes  game 
to  a  single  family  of  hunters,  will  support  a  thousand 
&ffliiies  by  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts^  of  which 
agncoltnre  is  the  parent.  Man,  the  man  of  civilization, 
who  has  cultivated  land  formerly  overspread  with  fo* 
Rsts,and  vocal  with  beasts  of  prey,  and  men  scarcely 
less  ferocioos,  is  asked  for  the  production  of  his  title  to 
it;  be  may,  with  more  reason,  inquire,  "  What  was  the 
title  of  him  who  preceded  me?**  Are  the  thousand 
froifies  of  calttvators  and  artisans  to  stand  around  the 
•quafe  mile  oC  the  aavage  and  starve,  whilst  he  is  gain- 


ing  a  precarious  subsistence  by  the  chase  7  How  then 
can  the  earth  be  replenished  7  The  plain  fact,  that  the 
continuance  and  spread  of  beasts  of  prey  are  opposed 
to  the  increase  of  mankind,  is  a  conclusive  evidence 
that  the  life  of  the  huntsman  was  not  the  calling  des- 
tined for  the  continued  employment  of  man.  The 
hunter  is  necessary  only  that  the  farmer  may  follow. 
The  savage  who  will  not  earn  his  subsistence,  after  the 
diminution  of  game,  in  the  way  that  Providence  pre- 
scribed, has  the  right  of  way  upon  the  soil,  and  nothing 
more,  until  the  agriculturist  appears  for  whom  it  was 
intended. 

The  reviewer  of  Brockden  Brown's  novelsf  in  a  maga- 
zine which  Dr.  James  M 'Henry  published  in  Philadel- 
phia some  years  since,  finds  fault  with  Brown  for  giving 
to  a  young  Irishman,  in  Eklgar  Huntley,  the  name  of 
CUthero,  which  the  critic  says  is  an  Italian  name.  How 
that  may  be,  I  am  not  sufficiently  versed  in  Italian  to 
say ;  but  certain  it  is,  that  an  EngUah  dramatic  writer  of 
eminence  in  the  reign  of  James  L  was  named  Clitheroe, 
and  there  is  now  in  Yorkshire  a  town  of  the  same 
name.    So  much  for  hyper-criticism. 

How  common  it  is  to  hear  the  expression  used, 
*'  Time  seems  to  go  foster  and  faster"  every  year !  Few 
of  us,  however,  observe,  that  this  apparently  increasing 
fleetness  may  be  explained  upon  mathematical  princi- 
ples. £very  year  is  a  less  portion  of  the  time  we  have 
spent  than  the  year  which  preceded  it.  The  years  ap- 
pear to  become  shorter  and  shorter,  because  the  older 
we  grow,  the  longer  period  have  we  to  compare  the  past 
year  with.  The  child  who  has  completed  its  second 
year,  has  spent  in  its  last  year  the  half  of  its  past  life ; 
but  the  child  who  is  three  years  of  age,  has  in  its  last 
year  spent  but  the  one- third  of  its  past  life,  and  having 
twice  as  long  a  previous  existence  to  compare  that  year 
with  as  the  child  of  two  years,  its  last  year  appears 
shorter  in  proportion.  Children  and  young  persons  are 
too  busily  engaged  with  the  novelties  which  each  year 
presents  to  tlieir  notice,  to  know  or  care  any  thing  about- 
the  speed  of  time :  it  is  only  when  the  enjoyments  of 
life  begin  to  pail  upon  our  senses,  that  we  have  leisure 
to  observe  the  flight  of  time. 

If  the  theatre  be,  as  its  advocates  assert  that  it  is, 
"  the  school  of  morals,"  it  must  be  confessed  that  the 
mtn  and  women,  who  are  most  segular  in  their  attend- 
ance at  school,  must  be  considered  very  dull  scholars 
from  the  little  or  no  progress  that  they  make  in  morals. 

Persons  in  distress  frequently  have  consolation  ad- 
ministered to  them,  in  the  shape  of  exhortations  to 
compare  their  sufferings  with  those  of  others  who  are 
supposed  to  have  suffered  more.  But  if  I  have  lost  a 
child  to  whom  I  was  devotedly  attached,  can  it  be,  and 
ought  it  to  be,  any  comfort  to  me  that  one  of  my  neigh- 
bors has  lost  two  7  My  own  grief  is  positive,  not  com- 
peroltve.  I  grieve  because  my  own  loss  is  great,  not  be- 
cause it  is  greater  than  that  of  any  other;  with  this 
question  I  have  nothing  to  dOb  I  cannot  measure  the 
anguish  of  others ;  and  in  the  absorbing  immensity  of 
my  own  sorrows,  1  feel  no  desire  to  do  so.  -Besides,  one 
roan  of  keen  feelings  may  suffer  more  at  the  loss  of  a 

I'  single  child,  than  another  of  duller  sensibilities  at  the  loss 
(^  his  whole  family.    Such  consolations  are  an  appeal 
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to  the  selfishness  of  our  nature,  and  are  insulting  to  him 
to  whom  they  are  offered. 

So  intent  are  we  Americans  upon  carrying  out  our 
favorite  maxim  "go  ahead,"  that  the  great,  the  mighty 
past  seems  unworthy  of  our  regard.  Possessed  of  a 
history  of  which  any  nation  in  the  world  might  be 
proud,  "few  and  far  between"  are  they  who  will  engage 
in  its  study.  The  memorials  of  our  former  days  are 
carelessly  scattered,  never  again  to  be  gathered.  A  few 
years  since,  several  trunks  of  valuable  letters  by  the 
men  of  the  revolution  lay  exposed  in  a  stable  at  Prince- 
ton, for  any  one  to  take  as  he  pleased.  A  great  disre- 
gard, which  would  amaze  an  Englidiman,  is  shown  for 
the  buildings,  interesting  from  their  connection  with 
past  days.  The  councils  of  Philadelphia  have  doomed 
to  destruction  "  the  old  court-house,"  where  the  provin- 
cial legislature  of  Pennsylvania  met ;  where  the  great 
lawyers  of  the  Province  displayed  their  eloquence; 
where  the  elections  of  Philadelphia  were  held,  and  con- 
tests, not  always  bloodless,  were  carried  on  for  the  po- 
litical ascendancy  between  the  proprietaries'  party  and 
that  of  the  people;  where  Whitfield  preached  from  the 
balcony,  and  where  Franklin  was  inaugurated  president 
of  Pennsylvania ;  and  for  the  great  and  weighty  object, 
that  the  drays  and  carts  may  save  five  yards  and  six 
inches  in  going  from  one  side  of  Market  street  to  an- 
other. The  Philadelphians  now  begin  to  talk  of  pulling 
down  the  state-house — tke  Hail  of  Independence  !  Down 
with  the  antique — down  with  the  time-honored  and  the 
venerable,  if  we  can  turn  a  few  pennies  by  their  over- 
throw! 

Were  a  roan  in  a  room  full  of  company  to  approach 
a  lady,  and  lay  his  hands  upon  her  waist,  shoulders, 
&c  he  would  most  probably  be  speedily  ejected  from 
the  apartroenL  Such  behavior  would  be  considered  a 
gross  insulL  But  if  a  few  fiddles  be  playing,  this  oo^ 
duct  which  would  be  otherwise  called  insulting,  is  now 
thought  very  allowable,  being  only  called  wdtxing, 

Voltaire,  who  was  wont,  when  alluding  to  our  Sa- 
viour, to  say  and  write  "  crush  the  wretch,"  was  in  the 
habit. of  partaking  of  the  communion t  It  is  easy  to 
know  what  to  think  of  Voltaire,  but  what  shall  we  say 
of  the  priests  who  permitted  sudi  sacrilege  7  When 
at  Ferny  he  kept  a  chaplain, remarkable  for  nothingi 
but  his  stupidity,  whieh,  perhaps,  was  Voltaire's  motlrei 
for  the  choice  of  him.  He  probably  wished  that  the 
contrast  between  their  religious  sentiments  should  be 
heightened  by  a  contrast  between  their  intellectual 
faculties,  imfavoreble  to  the  professed  christian. 

It  is  not  unprecedented  for  a  young  lady  of  amiability, 
talents  and  beauty,  to  pass  her  life  in  the  single  state, 
because  she  has  in  addition  a  fortune.  The  dread  of  for- 
tune-huntere,  who  are  not  scarce  any  where,  and  the  sug- 
gestions of  friends  and  relatives,  that  the  attentions  she 
receives  are  paid  to  her  purse,  inspire  a  distrust  of  the 
attachment  of  real  and  disinterested  suitors,  which  shut 
her  heart  to  the  admission  of  a  reciprocal  passion.  Let 
not  young  ladies  who  respect  Hymen  be  too  desirous  of 
possessing  all  the  attractions  which  are  commonly  con^ 
sidered  desirable  for  entering  his  service. 

Have  you  received  an  anonymous  letter  7 — throw  it 


into  the  fire  without  mentioning  the  matter  to  youx 
most  intimate  friend.  The  pleasure  which  the  writer 
expected  to  derive,  was  in  knowing  how  you  were  mor- 
tified, vexed  and  enraged  on  the  receipt  of  it  But  if 
you  conceal  the  fact  that  it  has  come  to  hand,  you  nip 
his  base  enjoyment  in  the  bud,  and  lead  him  to  the  con- 
clusion, that  the  ofibprlng  of  his  malignity  has  noi 
reached  its  destination. 


TO  HYMEN. 

lo  Hymen  Ifymenae^-^CtoXlxuL 

Dear  Hymen,  how  happy  thou  art ! 

(I  have  said,  and  will  say  it  again,) 
As  thou  bindest  the  hand  and  the  heart 

In  thy  bright  and  beneficent  chain. 

And  thou  comest  from  Heaven  above, 
(For  there  thou  wert  born,  I  believe,) 

To  fetter  the  fugitive  Love, 
And  give  every  Adam  his  Eve. 

And  our  ladies  are  fondly  intent. 

And  our  gentlemen  eager,  to  know 
All  the  blessings  that  thou  hast  been  sent 

To  confer  upon^mortals  below* 

And  the  bride  and  the  bridegroom  rejoice 
When  thou  comest  with  sweet-wine  and  cake. 

To  sanction  the  elegant  choice 
That  Fancy  enticed  them  to  make. 

Then  that  neat  little  roundel  of  gold. 
The  symbol  and  pledge  of  their  troth. 

Speaks  of  comforts  and  pteasures  untold. 
That  shall  gild  and  encirde  them  both. 

O  Hymen,  the  friend  of  our  race, 
How  long  wilt  thou  leave  me  alone? 

Thou  knowest  the  Daphne  I  cheise; 
Ah  I  when  wilt  thou  make  her  my  own  7 

BACCALAUEBUS. 

Plagfopdr 


MADRIGAL. 

Tout  it  nui  ici'httt;  ieplaitir  et  la  pem«.— La  Fontaioe. 

All  things  are  changing  here  below : 
Thus  Pleasure  always  follows  Pain ; 

Now  Winter  shrouds  the  earth  in  snow; 
Now  Spring  sets  out  her  flowera  again. 

So  change  is  Nature's  law,  you  see ; 

But  Ellen  breaks  it  without  fear; 
For  she  is  still  the  same  to  me, 

And  cruel  still  through  aU  the  year. 
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GLIMPSES  mTO  THE  BIOGRAPHY 

OF  A  KAMSUMS   TRATSUBR. 

cHjiP.  n. 

UAj  aeqvirBciienis— Benaflts  of  noTel  reading'— Fariodical  Uce- 
ntim—Criiks,  and  a  aecrat  or  two  of  tkeir  er«ll— The  aecret 
rupect  oommanded  by  £eDta»— Scholarship  auddeiUy  ac- 
qoired,  aod  iu  effecta— Modern  erudition. 


I  baTS  reeeiTed  a  liberal  edacation:  the  first  part  of 
it  I  pielBed  up  profusely  when  and  where  I  pleased,  and 
the  latter  portion  of  it  has  been  forced  upon  qm  by  the 
world,  with  a  prodigality  for  which  I  am  its  obliged 
debtor.  To  say  that  my  course  of  instrnclion  was 
■oeh  as  to  oiganize  my  mind  with  scientific  regularity, 
would  be  such  a  departure  from  the  truth,  as,  were  I 
capable  of  disregarding  it,  the  very  style  of  these  me- 
awiis  would,  perhaps,  afibrd  abundant  refutation  of; 
bat  to  say  that  it  was  greatly  diversified,  and  that  it  is 
as  good  as  that  of  many  regularly  bred  "  scholars," 
woold,  possibly,  be  nothing  more  than  is  apparent  to 
the  reader  alrMd y.  Yet  my  education  has  been  picked 
op,  as  I  said  before,  in  all  manner  of  ways — shelter- 
■kelter,  higgledy-piggledy;  or,  as  they  say  in  the  West, 
"any  how.*'  One  thing,  however,  is  certain — I  have 
Uf  by  aooM  means,  and  value  it  highly,  let  me  have 
eome  by  it  as  I  noay.  It  is  my  only  comfort ;  it  is  the 
•ooree  of  all  the  real  amusement  I  enjoy.  And  yet  it 
k  a  Inreai-scBieiii  sort  of  an  education  after  aU.  You 
«baU  judge. 

Socne  penon  seat  me  to  school,  and  compelled  me  to 
Roaia  there,  off  and  on,  until  my  fourteenth  year.  I 
diiiiked  study  excessively.  I  "played  truant,''or  played 
ndt,  as  my  fancy  dictated.  I  cannot  be  dertain  as 
to  the  exact  proportion  of  time,  but  I  think  about  every 
other  day.  Nevertheless,  I  became  acquainted,  and 
gKw  ftsrinated  with  a  certain  kind  of  reading,  and 
psiified  my  taste  therefor  on  the  very  days  I  played 
tide  OB  the  one  hand,  while  on  the  other,  I  had  the 
nidimeDto  of  a  plain  English  education  beat  into  me  in 
ncfa  manner,  as  impressed  them  strongly  upon  my  mind. 
For  the  latter,  my  '*  lasting  remembrances"  are  due  my 
i^adten,  aod,  having  never  done  so  before,  I  here  ten- 
der them  the  same. 

The  taste  for  reading,  of  which  I  have  spoken,  was 
qoite  elevated  and  refioed^t  was  for  reading  novels ; 


my  authors  racked  their  brains  in  searching  out,  learned 
me  a  valuable  lesson ;  and  I  v*ill  be  bound  no  disguised 
robber,  genteel  rascal,  innocent  footpad^  vulgar  lady, 
virtuous  mistress,  or  the  like,  have  ever  crossed  my 
path  since,  without  my  suspecting  their  true  characters. 

My  employer,  of  the  circulating  library,  was  a  man 
possessed  of  one  of  the  most  tender  consciences,  per- 
haps, that  ever  came  within  the  range  of  the  reader's 
observation.  Finding  that  my  propensity  led  me  to 
despise  the  drudgery  of  the  details  of  his  business — ^in 
other  words,  to  neglect  his  interests — and  being,  on 
account  of  certain  moral  obligations  into  which  he  had 
inadvertently  run  his  neck  respecting  me,  unwilling  to 
set  me  adrift  (as  I  possibly  deserved)  on  the  wide  sea 
of  the  world,  he  got  rid  of  me  by  giving  me  a  Utter  qf 
reeomnundaiion  to  a  bookseller  in  one  of  our  large  citie^ 
with  whom  he  dealt,  and  who  was  at  that  time  in  want 
of  a  clerk,  "  preferring,"  as  he  said,  ''  a  boy  from  the 
country."  If  he  thought  to  ensnare  an  unsophisticated 
rustic,  he  assuredly  caught  a  tartar.  However,  /  had 
no  reason  to  complahi,  either  of  my  recommendatory 
letter  or  my  new  situation,  whatever  might  have  been 
the  experience  of  my  new  master. 

A  new  field  of  literature  was  opened  to  me.  My 
present  employer  was  himself  the  publisher  of  a  peri- 
odical, and  the  agent  for  several  Reviews,  Magazines,  et 
cetera,  I  had  already  become  quite  conversant  with  the 
geography  of  most  of  the  deserted  palaces,  dilapidated 
castles,  and  ruined  abbeys,  and  with  the  characters  of 
the  *'  precious  villains'*  who,  cither  openly  or  by  stealth, 
inhabited  them,  accounts  of  which  are  to  be  met  with 
in  the  entire  annals  of  romance.  I  now  found,  upon 
glancing  over  the  publication  of  my  new  master,  some 
criticisms  upon  the  productions  of  my  favorite  authors, 
in  which  the  writers  quarrelled  like  fury  with  the  no- 
tions of  the  Jiovelists,  upset  all  their  dogmas  in  relation 
to  the  motives  inducing  human  actions,  denied  the 
''historical  fiicts"  upon  which  they  professed  their 
books  were  founded,  and,  above  all,  tore  to  pieces  the 
private  characters  of  the  authors  themselves ;  all  of 
which,  their  assertions,  they  duly  nailed  with  specious 
quotations  from  the  Latin,  Greek,  or  some  other  learped 
language,  at  the  end  of  every  paragraph — if,  perchance, 
there  were  not  two  or  three  scattered  through  iL 

It  is  quite  astonishing  to  think  with  what  a  tremen- 


dous avidity  I  took  hold  of  my  new  employment.  These 
*od  as  I,  in  some  way,  was  placed  in  a  circulating  Lpritics^  said  I,  are  surely  the  most  learned  men  in  the 
iii|«iy,Ihadafair  chance  of  gratifying  it  after  I  left  puhlVerse !    Why,  they  know  more  than  the  authors 

themselves,  whom,  heretofore,  I  have  considered  im- 
mensely erudite !  But,  as  my  reading  of  periodicals 
became  more  extended,  I  found  that  a  few  were  willing 
to  sustain  the  authors,  and,  moreover,  to  set  down  their 
brother  critics  for  unqualified  jacks.  This  set  me  to 
thinking  seriously,  and,  my  curiosity  being  highly  ex- 
cited, I  began  to  think  of  applying  to  the  volumes  of 
solid  matter  with  which  the  siielves  were  crowded.  It 
was  a  severe  task  to  a  pure  novel  reader,  and  it  was 
with  difficulty  I  brought  myself  to  the  fatigue  of  it.  I, 
however,  did  it,  and  found  more  food  for  surprise.  In 
referring  to  the  histories  by  eminent  authors,  I  disco- 
vered that  in  many  instances  both  the  novelists  and  the 
critics-  who  flouted  them,  were  alike  misinformed,  or 
wilfully  wrong.  Qetting  interested  in  these  books,  I 
occasionally  read  a  half  dozen  or  ten  pages  farther  on  ; 
but  tills  was  the  •extent  of  my  historical  researches. 

Vol.  III.— 14 


KhooL  My  desire  to  devour  this  light  food  was  en- 
tjielj  Grahamitish.  At  one  time  I  was  fcTerish  and 
*i^d,  and  at  another  my  morbid  imagination,  though 
gioited,  or  rather  half  starved,  with  it,  wa9  still  ap- 
rwvlfSB^  and  I  pursued  my  course  with  a  sort  of  cold- 
blooded perseverance.  The  days  were  too  short,  and 
Benight— nay,  eveo  dawn,  sometimes  came  too  soon 
ibfne. 

Whatever  deleterious  efi^ts  this  might  have  had 
BpoB  the  general  welfare  of  the  circulating  library,  it 
n>de  iu  attendant  a  gentleman.  I  never  could  bear  to 
*od  my  hands  with  any  low  empk)yment  since ;  a 
^og  to  which  an  absence  of  that  profusion  which 
FortBoe  has  occasionally  showered  upon  the  less  de- 
•rring,  might  have  driven  me,  had  I  not  thus  luckily 
•0!«i«d  notions  far  above  it  It  likewise  made  me 
^^  observant :  the  motives  for  human  actions^  which 
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The  taste  1  had  so  completely  become  a  slave  to,  un- 
fitted me  for  patient  ioTestigation.  I  could  not  give  up 
the  lighter  and  more  masticatory  food,  for  the  tougher 
and  more  substantial :  the  consequence  is,  I  have  never 
read  one  of  the  laige  standard  histories  through  in  my 
life.  Fortunately,  however,  I  remember  what  1  have 
read,  because  I  read  no  farther  than  an  excited  interest 
prompted  me ;  and  I  had  a  silly  fashion  of  stopping  to 
strut  about,  and  imagine  myself  completely  oock  of  the 
walk,  after  a  self-instiiuted  comparison  between  reaj  or 
fancied  points  in  my  character,  and  in  those  of  the  cele> 
brated  personages  of  whom  I  read.  I  say,  these  things, 
and  particularly  the  latter,  silly  as  it  might  have  been, 
impressed  what  1  did  read  upon  my  mind ;  and  this  I 
take  to  be  the  reason  I  have  had  occasion  to  find  myself 
a  better  general  historian  than  many  with  whom  I  have 
been  thrown  in  contact,  who  have  been  compelled  to  go 
ploddingly  through  the  whole  routine,  under  some  pe- 
dantic, literary  drill-sergeant 

The  next  thing  which  attracted  my  curiosity  puzzled 
me  not  a  littler  This  was  to  get  into  the  mystery  of 
the  Latin,  Qreek,  and  other  lingoitA  quotations  I  met 
with  in  the  crituptes.  For  some  days  I  ruminated  upon 
the  matter,  cursing  myself  in  true  novel-heroic  style  for 
not  having  made  some  little  progress  in  classical  studies 
at  school,  when  an  opportunity  to  do  so  was  offered  me, 
and  when  I  made  every  exertion  (and  successfully)  to 
evade  iu  Two  or  three  times  I  took  up  a  Latin  Gram- 
mar, manfully  resolving  to  commence  a  self-taught  edu- 
cation, inasmuch  as  I  had  read  in  the  magazines  desul- 
tory anecdotes  of  certain  great  men  having  done  so. 
This,  however,  was  dryer,  by  all  odds,  than  the  histo- 
ries, and  each  attempt  was  abandoned  in  despair.  But 
in  the  midst  of  my  affliction  on  the  subject,  an  aoeidenl 
revealed  to  me  a  short  ctU  by  which  I  might  jump  blind- 
folded, head  and  ears,  into  the  very  centre  of  classical 
learning. 

A  person  who  wrote  the  most  bitter  and  reckless  of 
all  the  critical  anathemas  of  which  my  employer's  maga- 
zine was  the  receptacle,  and  whose  eflfusions,  at  the  same 
time,  we-e  most  crowded  with  classical  allusions  and 
quotations,  frequently  came  into  the  store  and  amused 
himself  (if  such  a  red-hoi-pepper-pod-and-vinegar-cruit 
sort  of  an  animal  could  bo  amused,)  with  looking  over, 
and  taking  notes  from,  the  books  upon  the  shelves.  He 
bore  the  appearance  of  the  shabby  genteel ;  but  be 
was,  beyond  doubt,  the  most  morose,  snappish,  unsocial,| 
cross-grained,  little,  threadbare-coated  scamp  of  an*  un- 
happy poor-devil-auihor  1  ever  saw.  Nevertheless,  J 
used  to  WQtch  his  every  motion,  as  though  be  had  been 
another  Doctor  Johnson.  Nothing  in  bis  surly  manner 
could  deter  me  from  executing  every  little  office  for  his 
conveuienoe  when  in  the  store,  and  tliough  I  never  re- 
ceived the  least  indication  of  thanks  for  my  pains,  I  was 
indefatigable  in  my  efibrts  to  please  him.  I  almost 
loved  the  ground  the  fellow  walked  upon.  The  cause 
of  this  constant  but  unrequited  affection  on  my  part,  is 
soon  told :  Besides  being  a  defamatory  critic  of  the  first 
(i.  e.  the  rankest)  order,  he  bad  once  actually  written 
and  published  a  romance!  which,  although  it  broke 
him  and  staggered  his  publisher,  was  one  of  the  most 
furious  and  liigh-wrought  things  imaginable.  Fiends 
glared  4-  fo^  ^^^  every  page  while  you  read  it,  and 
one  hellish,  horrid  woof  of  Diablerie  enveloped  the  tout 
ensemble^    Mephistopeles !  was  it  tmi  awful  7 


It  was  only  on  one  subject  this  individual  could  be 
brought  to  talk  more  thap  a  minute  at  a  time ;  but  on 
that  he  was  eloquent  in  the  extreme,  and  at  times  he 
even  grew  killingly  pathetic  upon  his  fiivorite  theme. 
The  subject  was  the  precarious  fortune  of  "Men  of 
Genius.**  True  it  is^  cireumsianccs  were  against  the 
authority,  coming  as  it  did  from  such  a  source ;  but  the 
little  fellow  spoke  much  truth  nevertheless.  To  be  can- 
did, his  work  was  not  so  very  badly  put  together,  and 
considering  the  prsvoiling  taste  of  noYel  readcn,  it  was 
somewhat  singular  that  it  turned  out  so  complete  and 
perfect  a  failure  as  it  did.  But  1  am  swerving  ficom  the 
proposed  track. 

Until  my  desire  to  dive  into  the  hidden  recaMss 
whence  the  critics  drew  their  allusions  and  qnotationa^ 
I  had  ncYcr  noticed  what  particular  books  this  person- 
age consulted.  I  now  resolved  to  watch  him  narrowly. 
I  did  so^  and  my  surprise  may  be  judged,  when  I  found 
that  he  regularly  passed  by  the  voluminous  danical 
works  with  whidi  the  shelves  groaned,  and  spent  houn 
in  poring  over  and  taking  notes  from  the  '*  Universal 
Gazetteer,"  the  '<  Biographical  Dictionary,**  the  **  Clas- 
sical Dictionary,*'  and,  above  all,  and  more  than  all,  the 
**  DieiiOMry  of  QtioColioiu  /'* 

This  discovery  bad  its  effect.  After  an  examination 
into  the  nature  of  his  favorite  volumes,  my  reTerenes 
for  the  surly  little  wretch  gradually  died  away.  He  was 
still  Johnson,  but  I  was  no  longer  BoswelL  The  force 
of  hs^iit,  only,  prevented  the  reversion  in  my  feelings 
toward  him  being  more  sudden ;  but  a  new  region  was 
opened  to  me  by  the  incident,  for  which  I  ought,  per- 
haps, to  thank  bim— /  became  instanter  an  anonymous 
contributor  to  my  employer's  Review !  aye,  and  many 
is  the  aspiring  young  author  I  sent  to  the  shades  with  a 
string  of  quotations  from  the  ancients,  long  and  denun* 
ciatory  enough  to  sink  a  ship  of  the  line.  I  sincerely 
beg  their  several  pardons  1  aver ;  for  it  was  not  in  my 
nature  or  my  intention  to  abuse  them  undeservedly,  as 
I  could  easily  convince  them,  had  not  the  unpublished 
contents  of  my  employer's  contribution  box  been  long 
since  destroyed :  but  the  long  and  the  short  of  the  mat- 
ter is,  I  was  determined  to  appear  in  print,  a  critic,  at 
all  hazards.  That,  for  the  time  being,  was  my  fever, 
my  rage,  my  agony ;  and  the  feeling  was  only  increased 
by  the  circumstance,  that  my  contributions  at  first  were 
not  publislied.  But  one  day  an  expression  dropped  from 
my  respected  employer  (a  man  of  experience  in  periodi- 
cal literature),  from  which  I  took  a  useful  hint.  Gkntle 
reader,  what  do  you  think  it  was  7  Why  nothing  mors 
or  less  than  this,  which  I  give  vfrbaiHm  ef  Itferslaii,  as  a 
literary  relic,  worthy  of  preservation  by  D^Israeli — 
"Praisin'  of  young  authors,"  said  the  worthy  Mr. 
Bound-in-calf,  '^  is  very  wentursome  for  a  new  magci^ 
zine !" 

As  hinted  above,  I  took  my  cue  from  that  simple  sen- 
tence. I  never  afterwards  praised  any  author,  except 
those  whom  the  world  had  unequivocally  agreed  to  con- 
sider good — ^any  evidence  of  my  own  judgment  to  the 
contrary  notwithstanding.  The  balance  of  them  I  pelted 
worse  than  the  "pitiless  storm"  ever  did  old  Lear. 
Great  Jupiter,  Apollo,  and  the  nine,  in  a  breath !  did'nt 
I  tear  them?  The  works,  and  the  thence  deduced  pri* 
vate  character  of  the  authors  (whose  minds  I  regularly 
placed  upon  a  dead  level  with  those  of  the  most  rascally 
characters  they  depicted),  I  slufied  together  into  com* 
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piece  ire-ships  of  ^'clanic  allutton,"  while  with  the 
Ufhtning  of  *'  quotations  from  hoar  antiqaity,"  from  the 
midat  of  ckmiM  (this  is  a  capital  iSgure)  of  lofly  '*  scbo- 
iarship,**  I  hurled  thunderholts  of  "deep  research,'' 
whieh  rove,  rent,  tore,  exploded,  and  blew  them  to-^ 
atoflUL 

I  repeat,  and  wish  it  to  be  remembered,  that  I  most 
■Bcerely  beg  pardon  of  the  sufferers.  What  I  did  was 
WTPBg  ■nnjost,  in  eTory  particular— I  freely  confess  it : 
bat  then  to  haTe  one's  **  penetrating  judgment,"  and 
ooe^  "exceaBiTe  erodiUon"  praised  to  the  rtry  skies  in 
one's  own  hearing^-4iow could  I  resist  it?  Ugh  I  I  have 
even  stood  and  trembled  with  delight  at  the  laTish 
praises  of  the  subscribers  to  our  magazine,  unconscious, 
ss  they  were,  that  the  object  of  their  admimtion  was  so 
near  them,  and  far  enough  from  dreaming  that  he  was 
hot  a  strJpling^-«  lately  translated  country  bumpkin*— 
without  (to  come  down  to  plain  fiicts)  any  "research" 
ttaUf 


cHA?.  m. 

BdBf  a  Mft  of  DIfHt  of  the  doccrfneof  Beara  and  Lions;  and 
vttal,  flwklsf  aa  plain  aa  tha  light  of  day,  tha  irua  motbod 
«C  wiBfaining,  what  caitaaa  men  call "  a  penmment  Ikerary 


"The  biography  of  any  man,  if  tndtf  told,  is  interesU 

It  is  of  partJcnlar  importance  to  «f  to  establish  the 
inMibJKty  of  this  assertion-— a  thing  I  should  be  saved 
the  trouble  of  doing,  were  it  not  that  there  are  extant 
St  praseni  a  nmaober  of  upstarts^  who  make  a  business 
ef  denying  erery  proposition  which  has  passed  from 
age  to  age  onqucstioned,  merely  because  it  has  done  sa 

The  writing  down  of  the  sentiment,  though  it  is  un- 
doafatediy  an  "eternal  truth,"  is  ascribed  to  Doctor 
Johnson.  I  do  not  recollect  reading  it  in  his  published 
worki^  though  it  may  bs  there,  and  probably  is.  If  not, 
it  will  certainlj  be  found  in  his  biography,  in  which  is 
not  only  pretty  much  ail  he  ever  said,  but  a  great  deal 
he  nersr  did  say.  From  the  same  production  may  be 
kuned  two  curious  fiiets;  to  wit — a  profound  doctor, 
with  sH  bis  leamingt  may  be  a  ftoor  and  a  most  erudite 
tingmpher,  with  all  his  disposition  to  instruct  the  world, 
a  kmt;  or,  if  the  reader  is  fond  of  a  play  upon  words, 
sad  ii  besides,  like  myself,  equally  fond  of  iTiiM,  he  may 
ipell  the  inc  epHhei  with  the  re,  and  the  last  with  the 
ai^  without  at  all  impairing  the  correctness  of  the  pro* 
pQBtian.  By  way  of  fiuther  variety,  and  without  risk- 
iog  the  least  departure  from  certainty,  he  might  squeece 
the  dipthong  ea  into  the  centre  of  the  first,  and  oa  into 
(ke  niddle  of  the  bitter.  Botes  plain  fmlA  is  not  alwa]rs 
4bbiC,  it  would  be  advisable,  in  this  latter  case,  to  gar- 
aiih  the  azprenion  by  the  addition  of  a  few  words ; 
thereby  rendering  it  not  only  decent,  but  genteel  and 
kaned  abo.  Thua^  he  should  observe  with  due  regard 
tea  certain  air  of  refinement,  or,  as  some  call  it,  afifec- 
tacion,  of  manner  while  he  utters  it,  that  "as  Johnson 
via  onquestiooably  the  great  bear  {ursM  maj^r)  of  En- 
^kk  fitentore,  even  so  was  Boswell,  quite  as  unqoes- 
tiooshly,  the  very  wild  boar  of  English  biogmphy." 
Why  you  may  be  aa  vulgar  or  harsh  as  you  please, 
■ocly  by  nnking  a  show  of  learning,  I  do  not  feel 
oled  upon  to  ez]ilain  here.  The  fact  is,  however,  es- 
Cittihed;  and  in  oonopany  ef  sufilcient  refinement,  the 


reader  may  cite  any  passage  he  pleases  from  any  writer 
whom  it  has  been  decided  is  a  great  man,  and  if  any 
lady  shouM  be  led  to  blush  at  it,  she  may  be  ssfely  set 
down  as  mawkish,  of  a  prude. 

I  once  had  my  head  examined — bumpologically-Ai-in 
the  regular  way,  by  a  "proelicaf  phrenologist."  It  was 
not  Dr.  Caldwell,  nor  any  of  the  other  half  dozen  f Aeo- 
riaii  whom  the  reader  may  have  in  his  head,  or  of  his 
head,  but  a  prvtHtid  man,  par  advertisement.  He  gave 
the  opinion,  that  I  was  decidedly  w/kli-evMinbralthtS 
The  truth  of  the  assertion  may  be  best  expressed,  pw 
haps,  by  a  phrase  much  in  use  of  late,  though  rather  all 
equivocal  one — it  may  be  ^parlkMy  true" — thst  is,  I 
may  be  slightly  given  to  centrifugality ;  but,  as  the  rea- 
der must  have  noticed,  it  never  leads  me  so  far  from  my 
main  object,  that  1  cannot  get  back  to  it.  Had  this, 
therefore,  been  all  the  man  uttered,  I  might  have  for* 
given  him,  at  least  theoretically,  if  not  in  his  own  way. 
But,  he  added  (and  here  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to 
parenthesize,  that  some  men  are  really  too  incautious 
in  their  declarations  respecting  others),  that  in  my  era* 
niom,  wkmher  ten  was  so  very  large,  that  eoneenfraftetf- 
ness  was  utterly  extirpated  by  it !  Now,  as  I  once  read 
medicine  (my  studies  are  various)  a  whole  fortnight, 
under  a  disciple  of  the  '*  nno  BckooC*  (vulgarly  called 
steam  doctors),  and  had  personally  tested  the  medicines 
used  therein,  which,  to  save,  what  is  called  by  the  genii 
of  that  belief,  "  Latin  slang,''  are  christened  by  nnmheri^ 
I  thought  the  fellow  a  very  wizard,  who  knew  by  a 
touch  of  the  finger  that  I  had  been  dabbling  so  much  in 
red  pepper  and  what  not,  that  it  had  eaten  away  a  Very 
important  part  of  my  brains.  When,  however,  upon 
farther  investigation,  I  discovered  that  ntmher  Un  was  a 
phrenological  term,  signifying  te^tHeem,  I  was  quite  as 
much  surprised  at  the  impudent  assurance  <^  tlie  "  prac- 
tical" wretch,  as  I  am  sure  the  reader  most  be  from 
what  I  have  already  revealed  to  him  of  my  own  cha- 
racter. As  for  me,  the  blood  of  my  maternal  grand- 
father, and  all  hb  French  ancestors,  boiled  in  my  veins 
like  the  fermentation  of  a  compound  syrup  in  a  hot 
pantry :  I  was  in  the  grande  pa$$Um  in  half  a  second, 
and  told  the  fellow  in  a  voice  of  thunder,  that  I  doubted 
not  his  own  brains,  en  matfK,  had  been  extirpated  era5- 
ologically«^their  functions  being  performed  the  while-^ 
it  followed  irresistibly — cbiosologically. 

Now,  some  people,  when  in  a  passion,  often  say  the 
most  nonsensical  things  in  the  world,  and  when  the  fit 
passes  over,  they  ascribe  the  same  to  their  otter  inability 
to  control  themselves  under  the  infiuence  of  their  tem- 
per. This,  however,  is  not  the  case  with  those  who 
fiihg  themselves  into  a  passion,  and  out  of  it  again,  upon 
prmdpU — in  other  words,  for  the  sake  of  having  a 
ehmet  to  say  what  they  please,  to  justify  themselves 
for  cheating  their  opponent,  or  sometliing  of  that  sort 
Of  the  latter  I  am  incapaUe,  it  is  true ;  but  that  any 
thing  I  ever  said,  when  apparently  in  a  passion,  is  in 
any  wise  more  senseless  than  what  I  have  said  at  other 
times,  is,  peradventure,  problematical.  The  ignorant- 
no,  the  unleamed-^no^  the  unread— ^that's  the  word — the 
unread,  I  say,  for  example,  may  suppose  that  my  alTu^ 
sion  to  the  crab  and  the  claws,  when  in  a  passion  with 
the  practical  phrenologist  aforesaid,  was  "pa/eef  non- 
sense," or  at  least  involved  an  idle  hypothesis.  If  so, 
it  only  reveals  their  own  ignorance  f  for  Professor  Im 
ghram  has  devoted  a  chapur  someiwhere  in  the  second 
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Tolume  of  his  late  work,  "Lafitte,"  to  (bis  important 
sabject,  in  which  he  has  learnedly  demonstrated,  that  a 
certain  invertebral  animal^  belong:ing  to  the  fourth  sec- 
tion of  the  ten-legged,  short-tailed  Crustacea  of  modem 
naturalists,  called  carabua  by  Pliny,  Cancer  by  one 
Charles  Linn^  (whose  name,  Hearen  knows  wherefore, 
it  hath  been  deemed  requisite  to  Latinize  into  Linnaeus), 
and  mdgOf  which  is  to  say,  in  our  own  respectable  ver- 
nacular, A  CRAB — may,  upon  occasion,  fill  a  skull,  out  of 
which  a  pirate  has  knocked  the  brains— giving  it  not 
only  locomotion,  but,  moreover,  the  power  of  drawing 
some  pages  of  the  most  Eugene  Aramic  philosophy  out 
of  a  genuine  loco  foco — such  as  the  said  Professor  In- 
ghram's  hero,  Lafitte,  indubitably  was,  if  a  living  fire- 
brand,— a  perfect  fireship  and  powder  magazine, — a  real 
^'Lucifer,"  and  a  dead  leveller  (by  means  of  a  cutlass) 
of  all  those  artificial  distinctions  in  society,  which  are 
doubtless  the  effect  of  that  unjust,  because  unequal,  dis- 
tribution of  property,  which  has  tormented  the  disinte- 
rested part  of  this  unhappy  world  for  ages, — ^is  a  loco 
foco.  By  the  way,  the  science  of  government  is  one, 
the  study  of  which  I  have  somewhat  neglected :  I  really 
must  endeavor  to  get  a  couple  of  days  to  myself  in  or- 
der that  I  may  master  it  by  reading,  unless  I  fall  in  the 
way  of  some  lecturer  on  the  subject  who  teaches  it  tho- 
roughly in  three  evenings. 

"The  biography  of  any  roan,  if  truly  told,  is  inter- 
esting.** 

Upon  the  whole,  I  know  not  if  there  be  not  as  much 
of  the  centripetal  as  the  centrifugal  about  me  after  all. 
Now,  here  am  I  back  again  at  the  starting  point — the 
very  centre  of  this  difficult  subject.  "The  biography 
of  any  man,  if  truly  told,  is  interesting."  No  matter 
whose  the  sentence,  it  is  generally  accredited,  and  has 
passed  into  a  maxim;  and  notwithstanding  the  fikct, 
that  part  of  the  Doctor's  biography,  if  ever  so  true, 
would  be  "stale,  flat  and  unprofitable"  as  ditch  water, 
if  told  of  an  e very-day  man,  it  is  quite  another  thing 
when  it  relates  to  "The  Qreat  Bear  of  Literature." 
For  example,  Boswell  says  he  used  to  call  his  old  wife, 
in  the  most  endearing  manner  in  the  world,  Tettey  or 
Tetsey — "  which" — please  note  the  quotation  carefully — 
"  like  Betty  or  Betsey,  is  provincially  used  as  a  contrac- 
tion fot  Elizabeth,  her  christian  name."  Now,  this  be- 
ing told  of  a  great  hear,  is  highly  important,  though  if 
the  reader,  who  ten  to  one  is  not  great,  and,  though  I 
have  no  wish  to  discourage  him,  probably  never  will  be, 
were  to  call  his  wife  ^aney,  which  is  a  sort  of  anti-con- 
traction for  Ann ;  or  Hanky,  which  is  a  Low  Dutch  con- 
traction for  Henrietta ;  or  JtfioU,  which  is  a  contraction 
for  Maria  Louiaa,^t  is  possible  that  not  a  soul  in  the 
wide  world  (except,  perchance,  the  said  Nancy,  Hanky 
or  Moll  themselves)  would  care  a  fig  about  it.  But  there 
is  an  unfortunate  circumstance  relating  to  the  matter 
nevertheless— it  is  this:  that  w^ich  makes  qo  trifling  a 
fact  interesting)  when  told  of  the  Doctor,  would  do  the 
same  by  a  lie,  told  of  the  same  "distinguished  literary 
character.*' 

What  then?  Is  the  maxim  to  fall  to  the  ground? 
Assuredly  not— and  you,  sir,  are  evidently  a  person  of 
shallow  capacity  and  superficial  attainments  for  giving 
breath  to  such  a  preposterous  supposition.  Recollect 
that  Doctor  Johnson  authorized  that  maxim — ^and  if  your 
simple  judgment  would  lead  ]m>u  to  refute  it,  your  judg- 
meDt,  and  not  the  Doctor,  is  in  error.    Literary  kings, 


sir,  like  political  kings,  are  infallible — they  "can  do  no 
wrong."  This  must  be  unqualifiedly  acknowledged ; 
for  it  is  only  by  doing  so  that  a  "  pure  and  permmnml 
literary  taste"  can  be  preserved  from  age  to  age.  An 
acknowledged  great  bear  cannoi  be  wrong:  if  he  seema 
so  in  any  particular  point,  it  is  only  because  yoo  have 
not  read  the  various  commentators  and  annotaton  upon 
that  point.  Thus,  you  will  perceive,  Shakspeare  is 
never  unnatural,  Milton  never  unpoetical,  Toung  never 
unsublime,  Newton  never  unphilosophical,  and  Johnson 
never  unsound.  If  the  commentators  and  annotatora 
have  not  made  out  this  clearly,  it  is  only  because  there 
have  not  been  commentators  and  annotators  enough. 
The  man  who  fancies  he  detects  fallibility  in  then>,  bad 
better  keep  his  mouth  shut  in  the  vicinity  of  "ears  po- 
lite" as  well  as  ears  literary,  unless  he  would  himself  be 
graced  by  ears  jackassie.  He  had  also  better  keep  out 
of  the  reviews  and  magazines ;  for  \f  he  should  cheat 
an  editor  and  smuggle  his  conceits  into  the  reading 
world,  the  critics  would  pounce  upon  him  like  vultures, 
and  grey-headed  literateurs  would  say,  "there  is  more 
hope  of  a  fool  than  of  him."  And  they  would  say  truly : 
the  only  course  is  to  clip  your  judgment  when  itgrowe 
too  independent,  and  follow  in  the  beaten  track.  I  know 
this,  because  I  have  tried  it,  as  shown  in  the  kut  chap- 
ter— and  as  I  mean  to  be  read,  and  through  respecUAle 
channels  too,  I  shall  agree  with  the  bears,  boars,  lions^ 
and  kings  literary,  on  all  occasions^  As  a  respected 
fHend  of  mine  used  to  observe,  "it  is  an  extremely  dif- 
ficult matter  to  discover  a  weasel  somnambulizing.'* 
But  to  concentrate. 

There  is  another  fiict,  possibly  growing  out  of,  and 
which  certainly  ought  to  go  side  by  side  with,  the  Doc- 
tor's—and after  I  have  stated  it,  I  have  no  doubt  it  wil^ 
iike-his,  pass  into  an  incontrovertible  maxim.  When  it 
does  so,  I  hope  it  may  not  be  utterly  forgotten,  that  itia 
of  my  coinage.    Here  it  is : 

The  biography  of  an  acknowledged  greol  man  is  ol- 
ways  interesting— loAetW  trw  or  not. 

This  last  sentiment  is  certainly  indisputable.  There 
are  a  thousand  proo&  of  it  to  be  seen  every  day.  The 
appetite  of  the  reading  world  for  the  biography  of  any 
author  they  may  have  chosen  to  consider  great,  ia  so 
ravenous,  that  they  swallow  down  every  thing  relating 
to  him,  no  matter  how  totd^  or  by  whom— but  if  written 
by  himself  or  another  graU  writer,  they  run  stark  mad 
after  it  fbrthwith.  My  ma^im,  however,  is  no  more  true 
than  the  Doctor's,  or  its  converse ;  and,  consequently,  i4 
is  absolutely  requisite  that  the  life  of  a  lUUe  bear  or 
lion  must  be  true  to  be  interesting  at  alL  I  have  only  a 
remark  or  two  to  make  by  way  of  "  praetieal  improve- 
ment,'*^ and  I  close  this  chapter. 

1st  Beyond  all  manner  of  question,  /  am  noi  a  great 
man  nofw,  whatever  I  may  be. 

9nd.  It  would  do  me  no  good  if  I  were,  fi>r  it  is  uaat- 
berable  that  I  must  remain  namdess  forever. 

3rd.  There  is  no  possible  chance  of  raakiiig  my  me- 
moirs interesting,  unless  by  adhering  rigidly  to  truth. 

4th.  This  being  the  state  of  the  case,  the  reader  may 
depend  upon  my  Teracity,  and  eoneequently  will  read 
all  I  write  with  great  relish. 
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The  middle  of  April  at  length  arriyed,  and  every 
thing  had  been  noatured.    The  note  was  written,  and 
deliferedy  and  on  a  Monday  morning  I  left  the  house 
for  the  New  Bedford  packet,  as  supposed.    I  went, 
bowever,  straight  to  Augustus,  who  was  waiting  for 
me  at  the  eocner  of  a  street.    It  had  been  our  original 
plan  that  I  ahoold  keep  out  of  the  way  until  dark,  and 
then  slip  on  board  the  brig ;  but  as  there  was  now  a 
tbick  ibg  in  oa^  favor  it  was  agreed  to  lose  no  time  in 
Kcreting  me.     Augustus  led  the  way  to  the  wharf,  and 
I  followed  at  a  little  distance  enveloped  in  a  thick  sea- 
mas's  cloak,  which  he  had  brought  with  him,  so  that 
my  peiaon  might  not  be  easily  recognized.    Just  as  we 
toned  the  second  comer  aAer  passing  Mr.  Edmund's 
well,  who  should  appear  standing  right  in  front  of  me 
and  looking  me  full  in  the  fiice,  but  old  Mr.  Peterson, 
my  gFudiather  ?    **  Why,  bless  my  soul,  Gordon,"  said 
he,  after  a  long  pause,  *'  why,  why, — whose  dirty  cloak 
is  that  you  have  on  V*  "  Sir  I"  I  replied^  assuming,  as 
veD  as  I  could  in  the  exigency  of  the  moment,  an  air 
of  offended  surprtse,  and  talking  in  the  gruffest  of  all 
imaginable  tones,  "Sir!  you  are  a  suro'mat  mistaken — 
my  name,  in  the  first  place,  bee'nt  nothing  at  all  like 
Goddin,  and  I'd  want  you  for  to  know  better,  you 
hhrkgnard,  than  to  call  my  new  obercoat  a  darty 
one!"    For  my  life  I  could  hardly  refrain  from  scream- 
ing with  laughter  at  the  odd  manner  in  which  the  old 
feotleman  received  this  handsome  rebuke.    He  started 
Wk  two  or  three  steps,  turned  first  pale  and  then  ex- 
ccaively  red,  threw  up  his  spectacles,  then,  putting 
then  down,  ran  full  tilt  at  me  with  his  umbrella  up- 
lifted.   He  stopped  short,  however,  in  his  career,  as  if 
straek  with  a  sudden  recollection,  and  presently,  turning 
roond,  hobbled  off  down  the  street,  shaking  all  the  while 
with  rage,  and  muttering  between  his  teeth  "wont  do — 
Bern  giasaea — thought  it  was  Gordon — d        d  good  for 
Mthing  salt  water  Long  Tom.^* 

After  thb  narrow  escape  we  proceeded  with  greater 
caution,  and  arrived,  at  our  point  of  destination  in  safety. 
There  were  only  one  or  two  of  the  hands  on  board,  and 
theae  were  busy  forward,  doing  something  to  the  steer- 
age combings.    Captain  Barnaid,  we  knew  very  well, 
was  engaged  at  Lloyd  and  Yredenburg's,  and  would 
remain  there  until  late  in  the  evening,  so  we  had  little 
to  apprehend  on  his  account.    Augustus  went  first  up 
iht  vesseTs  side,  and  in  a  short  while  I  followed  him, 
without  being  noticed  by  the  men  at  work.    We  pro- 
ceeded at  once  into  the  cabin,  and  found  no  person 
there.    It  was  fitted  up  in  the  most  comfortable  style — 
a  thing  somewhat  unusual  in  a  whaling  vesseL    There 
were  fiiur  very  excellent  state-rooms,  with  wide  and 
coaTenient  berths.    There  was  also  a.  large  stove,  I 
to^  notice,  and  a  remarkably  thick  and  valuable  car- 
pet) covering  the  floor  of  both  the  cabin  and  state-rooms. 
Tbe  ceiling  was  full  seven  feet  high,  and  in  short  every 
ihiqg  appeared  of  a  more  roomy  and  agreeable  nature 
than  I  had  anticipated.    Augustus,  however,  woiild 
aBow  me  but  little  time  for  observation,  insisting  upon 
ihe  Bceeaaity  of  my  concealing  myself  as  soon  as  pos- 
abie.   He  led  the  way  into  his  own  state-room,  which 
**B  on  the  atarfaoBid  sida  of  .the  brig,  and  next  to  the 
hdk.k(ada    Upon  enterinf^  he  closed  the  door  and 


bolted  it.  I  thought  I  had  never  seen  a  nicer  little 
room  than  the  one  in  which  I  now  found  myself. 
It  was  about  ten  feet  long,  and  had  only  one  berth, 
which,  h9  I  said  before,  was  wide  and  convenient. 
In  that  portion  of  the  closet  nearest  the  bulk-heads, 
there  was  a  space  of  four  feet  square,  containing  a  table, 
a  chair,  and  a  set  of  hanging  shelves  full  of  books, 
chiefly  books  of  voyages  and  travels.  There  were 
many  other  little  comforts  in  the  room— among  which 
1  ought  not  to  forget  a  kind  of  safe  or  refrigerator,  in 
which  Augustus  pointed  out  to  me  a  host  of  delicacies, 
both  in  the  eating  and  drinking  departmenU 

He  now  pressed  with  his  knuckles  Upon  a  certain 
spot  of  the  carpet  in  one  corner  of  the  space  just  men- 
tioned, letting  mc  know  that  a  portion  of  the  flooring, 
about  sixteen  inches  square,  had  been  neatly  cut  out 
and  again  adjusted.  As  he  pressed,  this  portion  rose 
up,  where  it  joined  the  shifting-boards,  sufficiently  to 
allow  the  passage  of  his  finger  beneath.  In  this  manner 
he  raised  the  mouth  of  the  trap  (to  which  the  carpet 
was  still  fastened  by  tacks)  and  I  found  tliat  it  led  into 
the  after  hold.  He  next  lit  a  small  taper  by  means  of 
a  phosphorus  match,  and>  placing  the  light  in  a  dark 
lantern,  descended  with  it  through  the  opening,  bidding 
me  follow.  I  did  so,  and  he  then  pulled  the  cover  upon 
the  hole,  by  means  of  a  nail  driven  into  the  underside— 
the  carpet,  of  course,  resuming  its  original  position  on 
the  floor  of  the  state-room,  and  all  traces  of  the  aperture 
being  concealed. 

The  taper  gave  out  so  feeble  a  ray,  that  it  was  with 
the  greatest  difliculty  I  could  grope  my  way  through  the 
confused  mass  of  lumber  among  which  I  now  found  my- 
self. By  degrees,  however,  my  eyes  became  accustomed 
to  the  gloom,  and  I  proceeded  with  less  trouble,  hold- 
ing on  to  the  skirts  of  my  friend's  coaL  He  brought 
me»  at  length,  after  creeping  and  winding  through  innu- 
merable narrow  passages,  to  an  iron-bound  box,  such 
as  is  used  sometimes  for  packing  fine  earthenware.  It 
was  nearly  four  fbet  high  and  full  six  long,  but  very 
narrow.  Two  large  empty  oil  casks  lay  on  the  top  of 
it,  and  above  these  again  a  vast  quantity  of  straw 
matting  piled  up  as  high  as  the  floor  of  the  cabin.  In 
every  other  direction  around,  was  wedged  as  closely 
as  possible,  even  up  to  the  ceiling,  a  complete  chaos  of 
almost  every  species  of  ship  furniture,  together  with  a 
heterogeneous  medley  of  crates,  hampers,  barrels  and 
bales,  so  that  it  seemed  a  matter  no  less  than  miraculous 
that  we  had  discovered  any  passage  at  all  to  the  box. 
I  afterwards  found  that  Augustus  had  purposely  ar- 
ranged the  stowage  in  this  hold  with  a  view  to  aflbrding 
me  a  thorough  concealment,  having  had  only  one  assist- 
ant in  the  labor,  a  man  not  going  out  in  the  brig. 

My  companion  now  showed  me  that  one  of  the  ends 
of  the  box  could  be  removed  at  pleasure.  He  slipped 
it  aside  and  displayed  the  interior,  at  which  I  was  ex- 
cessively amused.  A  mattress  from  one  of  the  cabin 
berths  covered  the  whole  of  its  bottom,  and  it  contained 
almost  every  article  of  mere  comfort  which  could  be 
crowded  into  so  small  a  space,  allowing  me  at  the  same 
time  sufiicient  room  for  my  accommodation,  either  in  a 
sitting  position  or  lying  at  full  length.  Among  other 
things  there  were  soine  books,  pen  ink  and  paper,  three 
blankets,  a  hirge  jug  full  of  water,  a  kog  of  sea-biscuit, 
three  or  four  immense  Bologna  sausages,  an  enormous 
ham,  a  cold  leg  of  roast  mutton,  and  half  a  dozen  bot- 
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ties  of  cordials  and  liqueurs.  I  proceeded  immediately 
to  take  possession  of  my  little  apartment,  and  this  ivith 
feelings  of  higher  satisfaction,  I  am  sure,  than  any  mo- 
narch ever  experienced  upon  entering  a  new  palace. 
Augustus  now  pointed  out  to  me  the  method  of  fasten* 
ing  the  open  end  of  the  box,  and  then,  holding  the  taper 
close  to  the  deck,  showed  me  a  piece  bf  dark  whipcord 
lying  along  it.  This  he  said  extended  from  ray  biding 
place  throughout  all  the  necessary  windings  among  the 
lumber,  to  a  nail  which  was  driven  inM>  the  deck  of  the 
hold  immediately  beneath  the  trap-door  leading  into  his 
state-room.  By  means  of  this  cord  I  should  be  enabled 
readily  to  trace  my  way  out  without  his  guidance,  pro- 
Tided  any  unlooked-for  accident  should  render  suoh  a 
step  necessary.  He  now-  took  his  departure,  leaving 
with  me  the  lantern,  together  with  a  copious  supply  of 
tapers  and  phosphorus,  and  promising  to  pay  me  a  visit 
as  often  as  he  could  contrive  to  do  so  without  observa- 
tion.   This  was  on  the  seventeenth  of  April. 

I  remained  three  days  and  nights  (as  nearly  as  I  could 
guess)  in  my  hiding-place,  without  getting  out  of  it  all, 
except  twice  for  the  purpose  of  stretching  my  limbs  by 
standing  erect  lietween  two  crates  just  opposite  the 
opening.  During  the  whole  period  I  saw  nothing  of 
Augustus;  but  this  occasioned  me  little  uneasiness,  as 
I  knew  the  brig  was  expected  to  put  to  sea  every  hour, 
and  in  the  bustle  he  would  not  easily  find  opportunities 
of  coming  down  to  me.  At  length  I  heard  the  trap  open 
and  shut,  and  presently  he  called  in  a  low  voice,  asking 
if  all  was  welt,  aud  if  there  was  any  thing  I  wanted. 
**  Nothing,"  I  replied ;  "I  am  as  comfortable  as  can  be^ 
when  will  the  brig  sail  7*'  "  She  will  be  under  way  in 
less  than  half  an  hour,"  he  answered.  "  I  came  to  let 
you  know,  and  for  fear  you  should  be  uneasy  at  my  ab- 
sence. I  shall  not  have  a  chance  of  coming  down  again 
for  some  time — perhaps  for  three  or  four  days  more. 
All  is  going  on  right  above  board.  After  I  go  up  and 
close  the  trap,  do  you  creep  along  by  the  whipcord  to 
where  the  nail  is  driven  in.  You  will  'find  my  watch 
there— it  may  be  useful  to  you  as  you  have  no  daylight 
to  keep  time  by.  1  suppose  you  can't  tell  bow  long  you 
have  been  buried — only  three  days — this  is  the  twen- 
tieth. I  would  bring  the  watch  to  your  box,  but  am 
afraid  of  being  missed."    With  this  he  went  up. 

In  about  an  hour  after  he  had  gone  I  distinctly  felt 
the  brig  in  motion,  and  congratulated  myself  upon  hav- 
ing at  length  fairly  commenced  a  voyage.  Satisfied 
with  this  idea  I  determined  to  make  my  mind  as  easy 
as  possible,  and  await  the  course  of  events  untjl  I  should 
be  permitted  to  exchange  the  box  for  the  more  roomy, 
although  hardly  more  comfortable,  accommodations  of 
the  cabins  My  first  care  was  to  get  the  watch.  Leav- 
ing the  taper  burning,  I  groped  along  in  the  dark,  fol- 
lowing the  cord  through  windings  innumerable,  in  some 
of  which  I  discovered  that,  after  toiling  a  long  distance, 
I  was  brought  back  within  a  foot  or  two  of  a  former 
position.  At  length  I  reached  the  nail,  and,  securing 
the  object  of  my  journey,  returned  with  it  in  safety.  I 
now  looked  over  the  books  which  had  been  so  thought- 
fully provided,  and  selected  the  Expedition  of  Lewis 
and  Clarke  to  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia.  With  this 
I  amused  myself  for  some  time,  when,  growing  sleepy, 
I  extinguished  the  light  with  gre^t  care,  and  soon  fell 
into  a  sound  slumber. 

Upon  awaking  I  felt  strangely  confused  in  mind,  and 


some  time  elapsed  before  I  could  bring  to  recollection 
all  the  various  circumstances  of  my  situation.  By  de- 
grees, however,  I  remembered  all.  Striking  a  light,  I 
looked  at  the  watch ;  but  it  was  run  down,  «nd  then 
were,  consequently,  no  means  of  deteimining  how  Umg 
I  had  slepL  My  limbs  were  gineatly  eramped,  and  I  waa 
forced  to  relieve  them  by  standing  between  the  cfates. 
Presently,  feeling  an  almost  ravenous  appetite,  I  be- 
thought myself  of  the  cold  mutton,  some  of  which  I  had 
eaten  just  before  going  to  sleep,  and  found  excellent. 
What  was  my  astonishment  at  discovering  it  to  be  in  a 
state  of  absolute  putrefiiction  I  This  circumstance  oe- 
casioned  me  great  disquietude ;  for,  connecting  it  with 
the  disorder  of  mind  I  experienced  upon  awaking,  I  be- 
gan to  suppose  that  I  must  have  slept  for  an  inordinately 
long  period  of  time.  The  close  atmo^here  of  the  hold 
might  have  had  something  to  do  with  this,  and  might, 
in  the  end,  be  productive  of  the  most  serioos  residtib 
My  head  ached  excessively;  I  fancied  that  I  drew  every 
breath  with  difficulty;  and,  in  short,  I  was  oppressed  with 
a  multitude  of  gloomy  feelings.  Still  I  could  not  Tea- 
ture  to  make  any  disturbance  by  opening  the  trap  or 
otherwise,  and,  having  wound  np  the  watch,  oontented 
myself  as  well  as  possible. 

Throughout  the  whole  of  the  next  tedious  twenty- 
fbur  hours  no  person  came  to  my  relief,  and  I  could  not 
help  accusing  Augustus  of  the  grossest  inattention. 
What  alarmed  me  chiefly  was,  that  the  water  in  my  jog 
was  reduced  to  about  half  a  pint,  and  I  was  suflering 
much  from  thirst,  having  eaten  freely  of  the  Bologna 
sausages  after  the  loss  of  my  mutton.  I  became  very 
uneasy,  and  could  no  longer  take  any  interest  io 
my  books.  I  was  overpowered,  too,  with  a  desire  to 
sleep,  yet  trembled  at  the  thought  of  indulging  it^  lest 
there  might  exist  some  pernicious  influence,  like  that  of 
burning  charcoal,  in  the  confined  air  of  the  hold.  In  the 
meantime  the  roll  of  the  brig  told  roe  that  we  were  far 
in  the  main  ocean,  and  a.  dull  humming  sound  whidi 
reached  my  ears  as  if  from  an  ironSense  distance,  con- 
vinced me  no  ordinary  gale  was  blowing.  I  could  not 
imagine  a  reason  for  the  absence  of  Augustus.  We 
were  surely  far  enough  advanced  on  our  voyage  to  al- 
low of  my  going  up.  Some  accident  might  have  hap- 
pened to  him — but  I  could  think  of  none  which  would 
account  for  his  suffering  me  to  remain  so  long  a  prisoner, 
except  indeed  his  having  suddenly  died  or  fallen  over- 
board, and  upon  this  idea  I  could  not  dwell  with  any 
degree  of  patience.  It  was  possible  that  we  had  been 
baffied  by  head  winds,  and  were  still  in  the  near  Tictnity 
of  NantuckeL  This  notion,  however,  I  was  forced  to 
abandon  ;  for,  such  being  the  ease,  the  brig  must  hare 
frequently  gone  about ;  and  I  was  entirely  satisfied  linom 
her  continual  inclination  to  the  larboard  that  she  ImuI 
been  sailing,  all  along,  with  a  steady  breeze  on  her  star* 
board  quarter.  Besides,  granting  that  we  were  still  in 
the  neighborhood  of  the  island,  why  should  not  Augus- 
tus have  visited  me  and  informed  me  of  the  cireumstanoet 
Pondering  in  this  manner  upon  the  difficulties  of  my 
solitary  and  cheerless  condition,  I  resolved  to  wait  yet 
another  twenty-four  hours,  when,  if  no  relief  were  cA^ 
taincd,  I  would  make  my  way  to  the  trap,  and  endeavor 
either  to  hold  a  parley  with  my  friend,  or  get  at  least  a 
littler  fresh  air  through  the  opening,  and  a  further  supply 
of  w^tef  from  his  state-room.  While  occupied  with 
this  thought,  however,  I  fell,  in  spits  of  erery  exertion 
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to  the  contrary,  into  a  state  of  profoand  sleep,  or  rather 
atopor.    My  dreams  were  of  the  roost  terrific  descrip- 
tioo.   Every  species  of  calamity  and  horror  befell  nie. 
Anoas  other  miseries  I  was  smmhered  to  death  between 
ho^  pillows  by  demons  of  tlie  most  ghastly  and  fero- 
doQi  aspect.    Immense  serpents  held  me  in  their  em- 
bnee,  and  looked  earnestly  in  my  face  with  their  fear- 
folly  shining  eyes.    Then  deserts  limitless  and  of  the 
mMt  forlorn  and  awe-inspiring  character,  spread  them- 
idves  oat  before  meu    Immensely  tall  trunks  of  trees, 
grey  and  leafless,  rose  up  in  endless  succession  as  far  as 
the  eye  eouki  reach.     Their  roots  were  concealed  in 
wide-spreading  morasses,  whose  dreary  water  lay  in- 
tensely black,  still,  and  altogether  terrible,  beneath. .  And 
tbe  strange  trees  seemed  endowed  with  a  human  vitality, 
ind,  waring  to  and  fro  their  skeleton  arms,  were  crying 
to  the  silent  waters  for  mercy  in  the  shrill  and  piercing 
acoeots  of  the  most  acute  agony  and  despair.     The 
aeeoe  changed ;  and  I  stood  naked  and  alone  amid  the 
horaing  sand  plains  of  Zahara.  At  my  feet  lay  crouched 
a  fierce  licMi  of  the  tropica     Suddenly  his  wild  eyes 
opened  and  fell  upon  me.    With  a  conTulsive  bound  he 
sprang  to  his  feet  and  laid  bare  his  horrible  teeth.    In 
soother  instant  there  burst  from  his  red  throat  a  roar 
like  the  thunder  of  the  firmament,  and  I  fell  impetuously 
to  the  earth.    Stifling  in  a  paroxysm  of  terror,  I  at 
last  found  myself  partially  awake.    My  dream  then 
vas  not  all  a  dream.    Now  at  least  I  was  in  possession 
of  mj  senses.  The  paws  of  some  huge  and  real  monster 
VCR  pressing  heavily  npon  my  bosom — his  hot  breath 
VIS  in  my  ear — and  his  white  and  ghastly  fangs  were 
gleaming  upon  me  through  the  gloom. 

Bad  a  thousand  lives  hung  upon  the  movement  of  a 
limb  or  tbe  utterance  of  a  syllable,  I  could  neither  have 
stirred  nor  spoken.  The  beast,  whatever  it  wa8,retained 
his  position  without  attempting  any  immediate  violence, 
vhiJe  I  •lay  in  an  utterly  helpless,  and,  I  fancied,  a  dy- 
ing condition  beneath  him.    I  felt  that  my  powers  of 
body  and  mind  were  last  leaving  me*— in  a  word,  that 
I  vas  perishing,  and  perishing  of  sheer  frighL    My 
Mb  swam — I  grew  deadly  sick*-my  vision  failed — 
creo  the  glaring  eye-balls  above  me  grew  dim.   Making 
a  last  strvng  effort,  I  at  length  breathed  a  faint  ejaculs- 
tioo  lu  Qod,  and  resigned  myself  to  die.    The  sound  of 
mj  Toice  seemed  to  arouse  all  the  latent  fury  of  the 
ssimaL    He  precipitated  himself  at  full  length  upon 
mjr  body — but  what  was  my  astonishment  when  with 
a  kmg  and  low  whine  be  commenced  licking  my  face 
sad  hands  with  the  greatest  eagerness  and  with  the 
nost  extravagant  demonstrations  of  affection  and  joy ! 
I  was  bewiUered,  utterly  lost  in  amazement — but  I 
cooU  not  forget  the  peculiar  whine  of  my  Newfound- 
iaad  dog  Tiger,  and  the  odd  manner  of  his  caresses  I 
veQ  knew.    It  was  he.    I  experienced  a  sudden  rush 
«ihiood  to  my  temples — a  giddy  and  overpowering 
•esse  of  deliverance  and  re-animation.    I  rose  hurriedly 
^nm  the  mattress  upon  which  I  had  been  lying,  and, 
tWwiag  myself  upon  the  neck  of  my  faithful  follower 
ud  friend,  relieved  the  long  oppression  of  my  bosom  in 
a  lood  of  the  most  passionate  tears. 

As  gpoQ  a  former  occaaion,  my  conceptions  were  in 
a  sute  of  the  greatest  indistinctness  and  confusion  afler 
kmng  the  mattress.  For  a  longtime  I  found  it  nearly 
iwpnssihie  to  connect  any  ideas— but  by  very  slow  de- 
grees ny  thinking  ikcolties  returned,  and  I  again  called 


to  memory  the  several  incidents  of  my  condition.  For 
the  presence  of  Tiger  I  tried  in  vain  to  account ;  and, 
after  busying  myself  with  a  thousand  difTerent  conjee* 
tures  respecting  bipn,  was(  forced  to  content  myself  with 
rejoicing  that  he  was  with  me  to  share  my  dreary  soli- 
tude, and  render  rae  comfort  by  his  caresses.  Most 
people  love  their  dogs^but  for  Tiger  I  had  an  afiection 
far  more  ardent  than  common ;  and  never,  certainly, 
did  any  creatui*e  more  truly  deserve  it*  For  seven 
years  he  had  been  my  inseparable  companion,  and  in  a 
multitude  of  instances  had  given  evidence  of  all  the 
noble  qualities  for  which  we  value  the  animal.  I  had 
rescued  him,  when  a  puppy,  from  the  clutches  of  a  ma- 
lignant little  villain  in  Nantucket,  who  was  leading 
him,  with  a  rope  round  his  neck,  to  the  water ;  and  the 
grown  dog  repaid  the  obligation,  about  three  yean 
afterwards,  by  saving  me  from  the  bludgeon  of  a  street 
robber. 

Getting  now  hold  of  the  watch,  I  found,  upon  apply- 
ing it  to  my  ear,  that  it  had  again  run  down — but  at 
this  I  was  not  at  all  surprised,  being  convinced,  from 
the  peculiar  state  of  my  feelings,  that  I  had  slept,  ss 
before,  for  a  very  long  period^f  time-— how  long,  it  was 
of  course  impossible  to  say.    I  was  burning  up  with 
fever,  and  my  thirst  was  almost  intolerable.    I  felt 
about  the  box  for  my  little  remaining  supply  of  water — 
for  I  had  no  light,  the  taper  having  burned  to  the  socket 
of  the  lantern,  and  the  phosphorus-box  not  coming 
readily  to  hand    Upon  finding  the  jug,  however,  I  di^ 
covered  it  to  be  empty— Tiger,  no  doubt,  having  been 
tempted  to  drink  it,  as  well  as  to  devour  the  remnant 
of  mutton,  the  bone  of  which  lay,  well  picked,  by  the 
opening  of  the  box.    The  spoiled  meat  I  could  well 
spare,  bpt  my  heart  sank  as  I  thought  of  the  water.    I 
was  feeble  in  the  extreme — so  much  so^  that  I  shook  all 
over,  as  with  an  ague,  at  the  slightest  movement  or 
exertion.    To  add  to  my  troubles,  the  brig  was  pitching 
and  rolling  with  great  violence,  and  the  oil-casks  which 
lay  upon  my  box  were  in  momentary  danger  of  falling 
down,  so  as  to  block  up  the  only  way  of  ingress  or 
egress.    I  felt,  also,  terrible  sufiferings  from  sea-sicknesi. 
These  considerations  determined  me  to  make  my  way, 
at  all  hazards,  to  the  trap,  and  obtain  immediate  reli^, 
before  I  should  be  incapacitated  from  doing  so  alto- 
gether.   Having  come  to  this  resolve,  I  again  felt  about 
for  the  phosphorus-box  and  tapers.     The  former  I 
found,  afier  some  little  trouble ;  but  not  discovering  the 
tapers  as  soon  as  I  had  expected,  (for  I  remembered 
very  nearly  the  spot  in  which  I  had  placed  them,)  I 
gave  up  the  search  for  the  present,  and  bidding  Tiger 
lie  qqiet,  began  at  once  my  journey  towards  the  trap. 
In  this  attempt,  my  great  feebleness  became  more 
Uian  ever  apparent    It  was  with  the  utmost  difficulty 
I  could  crawl  along  at  all,  and  very  frequently  my  limbs 
sank  suddenly  from  beneath  me ;  when,  falling  pros- 
trate on  my  face,  I  would  remain,  for  some  minutes,  in 
a  state  bordering  on  insensibility.    Still  I  struggled  for- 
ward by  slow  degrees,  dreading  every  moment  that  I 
should  swoon  amid  the  narrow  and  intricate  windings 
of  the  lumber,  in  which  event  I  had  nothing  but  death 
to  expect  as  the  result.  At  length,  upon  making  a  push 
forward,  with  all  the  energy  I  could  command,  I  stfuck 
my  forehead  violently  against  the  sharp  corner  of  an 
iron-bound  crate.    The  accident  only  stunned  me  for  a 
few  moments ;  but  I  found,  to  my  inexpressible  grief, 
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thai  the  quick  and  violent  roll  of  the  yessel  had  thrown 
the  crate  entirely  across  my  path,  so  as  effectually  to 
block  up  the  passage.  With  my  utmost  exertions,  I 
could  not  move  it  a  single  inch  from  its  position,  it  being 
closely  wedged  in  among  the  surrounding  boxes  and 
ship  furniture.  It  became  necessary,  therefore,  enfeeb- 
led as  I  was,  either  to  quit  the  guidance  of  the  whip- 
cord and  seek  out  a  new  passage,  or  to  climb  over  the 
obstacle,  and  resume  the  path  on  the  other  side.  The 
former  alternative  presented  too  many  difficulties  and 
dangers  to  be*  thought  of  without  a  shudder.  In  my 
present  weak  state  of  both  mind  and  body,  I  should 
infallibly  lose  my  way  if  I  attempted  it,  and  perish 
miserably  amid  the  dismal  and  disgusting  labyrinths  of 
the  hold.  I  proceeded,  therefore,  without  hesitation,  to 
summon  up  all  my  remaining  strength  and  fortitude, 
and  endeavor,  as  I  best  might,  to  clamber  over  the 
cmte. 

Upon  standing  erect,  with  this  end  in  view,, I  found 
the  undertaking  even  a  more  serious  task  than  my  fears 
had  led  me  to  imagine.  On  each  side  of  the  narrow 
passage  arose  a  complete  wall  of  various  heavy  lumber, 
which  the  least  blunder  on  my  part  might  be  the  means 
of  bringing  down  upon  my  head  ;  or,  if  this  accident 
did  not  occur,  the  path  might  be  effectually  blocked  up 
against  my  return  by  the  descending  mass,  as  it  was  in 
front  by  the  obstacle  there.  The  crate  itself  was  a  long 
and  unwieldy  box,  upon  which  no  foot-hold  could  be 
obtained.  In  vain  I  attempted,  by  every  means  in  my 
power,  to  reach  the  top,  with  the  hope  of  being  thus 
enabled  to  draw  myself  upw  Had  I  succeeded  in  reach- 
ing it,  it  is  certain  that  my  strength  would  have  proved 
utterly  inadequate  to  the  task  of  getting  over,  arid  it 
was  better  in  every  respect  that  I  failed.  At  length,  in 
a  desperate  effort  to  force  the  crate  from  its  ground,  I 
felt  a  strong  vibration  in  the  side  next  me.  I  tlirust  my 
hand  eagerly  to  the  edge  of  the  planks,  and  found  that 
a  very  large  one  was  loose.  With  my  pocket-knife, 
which  luckily  I  had  with  me,  I  succeeded,  after  great 
labor,  in  prizing  it  entirely  off,  and,  getting  through  the 
aperture,  discovered,  to  my  exceeding  joy,  that  there 
were  no  boards  on  the  opposite  side — in  other  words, 
that  the  top  was  wanting,  it  being  the  bottom  through 
which  I  had  forced  my  way.  I  now  met  with  no  im- 
portant difficulty  in  proceeding  along  the  line,  until  I 
finally  reached  the  nail.  With  a  beating  heart  I  stood 
erect,  and  with  a  gentle  touch,  pressed  against  the  cover 
of  the  trap.  It  did  not  rise  as  soon  as  1  had  expected, 
and  I  pressed  it  with  somewhat  more  determination, 
still  dreading  lest  some  other  person  than  Augustus 
might  bo  in  his  state-room.  The  door,  however,  to  my 
astonishment,  remained  steady,  and  I  became  somewhat 
uneasy,  for  I  knew  that  it  had  formerly  required  little 
or  no  effort  to  remove  iL  I  pushed  it  strongly — it  wa's 
nevertheless  firm :  with  all  my  strength — it  still  did  not 
give  way :  with  rage,  with  fury,  wiUi  despair^t  set  at 
defiance  my  utmost  efforts — and  it  was  evident,  from 
the  unyielding  nature  of  the  resistance,  that  the  hole 
had  either  been  discovered  and  effectually  nailed  up,  or 
that  some  immense  weight  had  been  placed  upon  it, 
which  it  was  useless  to  think  of  removing. 

My  sensations  were  those  of  extreme  horror  and  dis- 
may. In  vain  I  attempted  to  reasonon  the  probable 
cause  of  my  being  thus  entombed.  I  could  summon  up 
no  connected  chain  of  reflection,  and,  sinking  on  the 


floor,  gave  way,  unresistingly,  to  the  most  gloomy  ima- 
ginings, in  which  the  dreadful  deaths  of  thirst,  famine, 
sufibcation,  and  premature  interment,  crowded  upon  me 
as  the  prominent  disasters  to  be  encountered.  At 
length  there  returned  to  me  some  portion  of  presence 
of  mind.  I  arose,  and  felt  with  my  fingers  for  the 
seams  or  cracks  of  the  aperture.  Having  found  them, 
I  examined  them  closely,  to  ascertain  if  they  emitted 
any  light  from  the  state-room  ;  but  none  was  visible. 
I  then  forced  the  pen*blade  of  my  knife  through  them, 
until  I  met  with  some  hard  obstacle.  Scraping  against 
it,  I  discovered  it  to  be  a  solid  mass  uf  iron,  which, 
from  its  peculiar  wavy  feel  as  I  passed  the  blade  along 
it,  I  concluded  to  be  a  chain-cable.  The  only  course 
now  left  me  was  to  retrace  my  way  to  the  box,  and 
there  either  yield  to  my  sad  fate,  or  try  so  to  tranquil- 
lize my  mind,  as  to  admit  of  my  arranging  some  plan  of 
escape.  I  immediately  set  about  the  attempt,  and  suc- 
ceeded, afler  innumerable  difficulties,  in  getting  back. 
As  I  sank,  utterly  exhausted,  upon  the  mattress.  Tiger 
threw  himself  at  full  length  by  my  side,  and  seemed  as 
if  desirous,  by  his  caresses,  of  consoling  me  in  my 
troubles,  and  urging  me  to  bear  them  with  fortitude. 

The  singularity  of  his  behavior  at  length  forcibly  ar- 
rested my  attention.  After  licking  my  face  and  hands 
for  some  minutes,  he  would  suddenly  cease  doing  so, 
and  utter  a  low  whine..  Upon  reaching  out  my  hand 
towards  him,  I  then  invariably  found  him  lying  on  his 
back,  with  his  paws  uplifted.  This  conduct,  so  fre* 
quently  repeated,  appeared  strange,  and  I  could  in  no 
manner  account  for  it.  As  the  dog  seemed  distressed, 
I  concluded  that  he  had  received  some  injury,  and, 
taking  his  paws  in  my  hands,  I  examined  them  one  by 
one,  but  found  no  sign  of  any  hurt.  I  then  supposed 
him  hungry,  and  gave  him  a  large  piece  of  ham,  which 
he  devoured  with  avidity — ^afterwards,  however,  resu- 
ming his  extraordinary  manoeuvres.  I  now  imagined 
that  he  was  suffering,  like  myself,  the  torments  of  thirst, 
and  was  about  adopting  this  conclusion  as  the  true  one, 
when  the  idea  occurred  to  me  that  I  had  as  yet  only 
examined  his  paws,  and  that  there  might  possibly  be  a 
wound  upon  some  portion  of  his  body  or  head.  The 
latter  I  felt  carefully  over,  but  found  nothing.  On 
passing  my  hand  however,  along  bis  back,  I  perceived 
a  slight  erection  of  the  hair  extending  coniipletely  across 
it.  Probing  this  with  my  finger  I  discovered  a  string^, 
and,  tracing  it  up,  found  that  it  encircled  the  whole 
body.  Upon  a  closer  scrutiny,  I  came  across  a  small 
slip  of  what  had  the  feeling  of  letter  paper,  through 
which  the  string  had  been  fastened  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  bring  it  immediately  beneath  the  left  shoulder  of 
the  animal. 

The  thought  instantly  occurred  to  me  that  the  paper 
was  a  note  from  Augustus,  and  that  some  unaccounta- 
ble accident  having  happened,  to  prevent  his  relieving 
me  from  my  dungeon,  he  had  devised  this  method  of 
acquainting  me  with  the  true  state  of  afibirs.  Trem- 
bling with  eagerness,  I  now  commenced  another  search 
for  my  phosphorus  matches  and  tapers.  I  had  a  con- 
fused recollection  of  having  put  them  carefully  awa^, 
just  before  falling  asleep ;  and,  indeed,  previously  to 
my  last  journey  to  the  trap,  I  had  been  able  to  remem- 
ber the  exact  spot  where  1  had  deposited  them.  But 
now  I  endeavored  in  vain  to  call  it  to  mind,  and  busied 
myself  for  a  full  hour  in  a  fruitless  and  vexatious  search 
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br  ihe  missiog  artklos — never,  sorely,  was  there  a  more 
ttntaUziag  state  of  anxiety  and  suspense.  At  length, 
while  groping  about,  with  my  head  close  to  the  ballast, 
ttear  ihe  opening  of  the  box,  and  outside  of  it,  I  per- 
MtTed  a  fkint  glimmering  of  light  in  the  direction  of 
tk  steerage.  Greatly  surprised,  I  endeavored  to  make 
mj  way  towards  it,  as  it  appeared  to  be  but  a  fBw 
feet  from  my  position.  Scarcely  had  I  moved  with 
this  intention,  when  I  lost  sight  of  the  glimmer  en- 
tirely, and  before  I  could  bring  it  into  view  again,  was 
obliged  lo  feel  along  by  the  box,  until  I  had  exactly 
raufiwd  my  original  situation.  Now  moving  my  head 
with  Ciution  to  and  fro,  I  found  that,  by  proceed* 
ing  slowly,  with  great  care,  in  an  opposite  direction  to 
that  in  which  1  bad  at  first  started,  I  was  enabled  to 
dnw  near  the  light,  still  keeping  it  in  view.  Presently 
I  came  directly  upon  it,  (having  squeezed  my  wsy 
thnogh  innumerable  narrow  windings)  and  found  that 
it  proceeded  from  some  frsgmentsof  my  matches  lying 
in  an  empty  barrel  turned  upon  its  side.  I  was  won- 
deiing  how  they  came  in  sudi  a  place,  when  my  hand 
fell  upon  two  or  three  pieces  of  taper-wax,  which  had 
been  evidently  mumbled  by  the  dog.  I  concluded  at 
ooee  that  he  had  devoured  the  whole  of  my  supply  of 
candles,  and  I  felt  hopeless  of  being  ever  able  to  read 
the  note  of  Augustus.  The  small  remnants  of  the  wax 
were  to  mashed  up  among  other  rubbish  in  the  barrel, 
that  I  despaired  of  deriving  any  service  from  them, 
sod  left  them  as  they  were.  The  phosphorus,  of 
which  there  was  only  a  speck  or  two,  I  gathered  up 
u  well  ss  I  could,  and  returned  with  it,  after  much 
Afficiilty,  to  my  box,  where  Tiger  had  all  the  while 


What  to  do  next  I  could  not  tell.  Theholdwasso 
inleosely  dark,  that  I  could  not  see  my  hand,  however 
dose  I  would  hold  it  to  my  face.  The  white  slip  of  pa- 
per eoold  barely  be  discerned,  and  not  even  that,  when 
I  looked  at  it  directly :  by  turning  the  exterior  portions 
of  the  retina  towards  it,  that  is  to  say,  by  surveying  it 
ilightJy  askance,  I  found  that  it  became  in  some  mea- 
cve  perceptible.  Thus  the  gloom  of  ray  prison  may 
be  iswgined,  and  the  note  of  my  friend,  if  indeed  it 
were  a  note  from  him,  seemed  only  likely  to  throw  me 
ioco  farther  trouble,  by  disquieting,  to  no  purpose,  my 
already  enfeebled  coid  agitated  mind.  In  vain  I  revolv- 
ed io  ray  brain  a  multitude  of  absurd  expedients  for 
pvocoriog  light — Mich  expedients  precisely,  as  a  man  in 
the  perturbed  sleep  occasioned  by  opium,  would  be  apt 
to  fell  upon  for  a  similar  purpose— each  and  all  of  which 
■ppear  by  turns  to  the  dreamer,  the  most  reasonable 
■fldthe  BDOst  preposterous  of  conceptions,  just  as  the 
■eaaooing  or  imaginative  faculties  flicker,  alternately, 
one  above  the  other.  At  last  an  idea  occurred  to  me 
vbich  seemed  rational,  and  which  gave  me  cause  to 
vender,  very  justly,  that  I  had  not  entertained  it  be- 
fere.  I  placed  the  slip  of  paper  on  the  back  of  a  book, 
eod,  eoUectiog  the  fragments  of  the  phosphorus  match- 
es which  I  had  brought  from  the  barrel,  laid  them  to- 
Setber  upon  the  paper.  I  then,  with  the  palm  of  my 
band,  rubbed  the  whole  over  quickly,  yet  steadily.  A 
dear  light  diflRised  itself  immediately  throughout  the 
vbole  surface,  and  had  there  been  any  writing  upon  it, 
I  diookl  not  have  esperienced  the  least  difficulty,  I  am 
nre,  in  reading  it.  Not  a  syllabls  was  there,  how- 
cfcr-iioihing  but  a  dreary  and  unsatisfactory  blank; 


the  illumination  died  away  in  a  few  seconds,  and  my 
heart  died  away  within  me  as  it  went. 

I  have  before  staled  more  than  once,  that  my  intel- 
lect, for  some  period  prior  to  this,  had  been  in  a  condi- 
tion nearly  bordering  on  idiocy.  There  were,  to  be 
sure,  momentary  intervals  of  perfect  sanity,  and,  now 
and  then,  even  of  energy,  but  these  were  few.  It  must 
be  remembered  that  I  had  been,  for  many  days  cer- 
tainly, inhaling  the  almost  pestilential  atmosphere  of  a 
close  hold  in  a  whaling  vessel,  and  s  long  portion  of  that 
time  but  scantily  supplied  with  water.  For  the  last 
fourteen  or  fifteen  hours  I  had  none— nor  had  I  slept 
during  that  time.  Salt  provisions  of  the  most  exciting 
kind  had  been  my  chief,  and  indeed  since  the  loss  of 
the  mutton,  my  only  supply  of  food,  with  the  exception 
of  the  sea  biscuit;  and  these  latter  were  utterly  useless 
to  me,  as  they  were  too  dry  and  hard  to  be  swallowed  in 
the  swollen  and  parched  condition  of  my  throaL  I  was 
now  in  a  high  state  of  fever,  and,  in  every  respect,  ex- 
ceedingly ilL  This  will  account  for  the  (act,  that  many 
miserable  hours  of  despondency  elapsed  after  my  last 
adventure  with  the  f^osphorus,  before  the  thought 
suggested  itself  that  I  had  examined  only  one  side  of 
the  paper.  I  shall  not  attempt  to  describe  my  feelings 
of  rage,  ^for  I  believe  I  was  more  angry  than  any  thing 
else)  when  the  egregious  oversight  I  had  committed 
flashed  suddenly  upon  my  perception.  The  blunder 
itself  would  have  been  unimportant,  had  not  my  own 
folly  and  impetuosity  rendered  it  otherwise — in  my 
disappointment  at  not  finding  some  words  upon  the 
slip.  I  had  childishly  torn  it  to  pieces  and  thrown  it 
away,  it  was  impossible  to  say  where. 

From  the  worst  part  of  this  dilemma  I  was  relieved 
by  the  sagacity  of  Tiger.  Having  gotten,  after  long 
search,  a  small  piece  of  the  note,  I  put  it  to  the  dog*s 
nose,  and  endeavored  tO'make  him  understand  that  he 
roust  bring  me  the  rest  of  it.  To  my  astonishment  (for 
I  had  taught  him  none  of  the  usual  tricks  fer  which  his 
breed  are  famous,)  he  seemed  to  enter  at  once  into  my 
meaning,  and,  rummaging  about  for  a  few  moments, 
soon  found  another  considerable  portion.  Bringing  me 
this,  he  paused  awhile,  and,  rubbing  bis  nose  against 
my  hand,  appeared  to  be  waiting  for  my  approval  of 
what  he  had  done.  I  patted  him  on  the  head,  when  he 
immediately  made  oiF  again.  It  was  now  some  minutes 
before  he  came  back — but  when  he  did  come,  he  brought 
with  him  a  large  slip,  which  proved  to  be  all  the  paper 
missing— it  having  been  torn,  it  seems,  only  into  three 
pieces.  Luckily  I  had  no  trouble  in  finding  What  few 
fragments  of  the  phosphorus  were  left— being  guided 
by  the  indistinct  glow  one  or  two  of  the  particles  still 
emitted.  My  difficulties  had  taught  me  the  necessity 
of  caution,  and  I  now  took  time  to  reflect  upon  what  I 
was  about  to  do.  It  was  very  probable,  I  considered, 
that  some  words  were  written  upon  that  side  of  the 
paper  which  had  not  been  examined — but  which  side 
was  that  7  Fittingnhe  pieces  together  gave  roe  no  clue 
in  this  respect,  although  it  assured  me  that  the  words 
(if  there  were  any)  would  be  found  all  on  one  side,  and 
connected  in  a  proper  manner,  ss  written.  There  was 
the  greater  necessity  of  ascertaining  the  point  in  ques- 
tion beyond  a  doubt,  as  the  phosphorus  remaining 
would  be  altogether  insufikient  for  a  third  attempt, 
should  I  fail  in  the  one  I  was  now  about  to  make.  I 
placed  the  paper  on  a  bosk  as  before,  and  sat  for  soma 
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miDutes  thoughtfully  revolving  the  matter  over  in  my 
mind.    At  last  I  thought  it  barely  possible  that  the 
written  side  might  have  some  unevenness  in  its  surface, 
which  a  delicate  sense  of  feeling  might  enable  me  to 
detect     I  determined  to  make  the  experiment,  and 
passed  my  finger  very  CB|«fully  over  the  side  which 
first  presented  itself— nothing,  however,  was  percepti- 
ble,  and  I  tamed  the  paper,  adjusting  it  on  the  book. 
I  now  again  carried  my  fore-finger  cautiously  along, 
when  I  was  aware  of  an  exceedingly  slight,  but  still 
dtacernible  glow,  which  followed  it  as  it  proceeded. 
This,  I  knew,  must  arise  from  some  very  minute  re- 
maining particles  of  the  phosphorus  with  which  I  had 
eovered  the  paper  in  my  previous  attempt.    Tha  other 
or  under  side,  then,  was  that  on  which  lay  the  writing, 
if  writing  there  should  finally  prove  to  be.    Again  I 
turned  the  note,  and  went  to  work  as  I  had  previously 
done.    Having  rubbed  in  the  phosphorus,  a  brilliancy 
•nsued  as  before — but  this  time  several  lines  of  M.S. 
in  a  large  hand,  and  apparently  in  red  ink,  became  dis- 
tinctly visible;     The  glimmer,  although  sufficiently 
iMright,  was  but  momentary.    Still,  had  I  not  been  too 
greatly  excited,  there  would  have  been  ample  time 
enough  for  me  to  peruse  the  whole  three  sentences  be- 
fore mo— for  I  saw  there  were  three.    In  my  anxiety, 
however,  to  read  all  at  onee,  I  succeeded  only  in  read- 
mg  the  seven  concluding  words,  which  thus  appeared : 
**  Uood— your  ((/e  depmdM^  tgpon  lying  tionJ* 

Had  I  been  abia  to  ascertain  the  entire  contents  of 
the  note— the  full  meaning  of  the  admonition  which  my 
firiend  had  thus  attempted  to  convey,  that  admonition, 
even  although  it  should  have  revealed  a  story  of  disas- 
ter the  most  unspeakable,  could  not,  I  am  firmly  con- 
vinced, have  imbued  my  mind  with  one  tithe  of  the  hai^ 
Bowing  and  yet  indefinable  horror  with  which  I  was 
mspired  by  the  fragmentary  warning  thus  received. 
And  **  Uoo^^  Uxs  that  word  of  all  words— so  rife  at  all 
limes  with  mystery,  and  suffering,  and  terroi^-how 
trebly  full  of  import  did  it  now  appear! — ^how  chillily 
and  heavily  (disjointed,  as  it  thus  was,  from  any  fore- 
going words  to  qualify  or  render  it  distinct)  did  its 
vague  syllables  fall,  amid  the  deep  gloom  of  my  prison, 
into  the  innermost  recesses  of  my  soulr 

Augustus  had,  undoubtedly,  good  reasons  for  wishing 
me  to  remain  concealed,  and  I  formed  a  thousand  sur- 
■lises  as  to  what  they  could  be — but  1  could  think  of 
Bothing  aflRirding  a  saiisfactory  solution  of  the  mystery. 
Just  after  returning  from  my  last  journey  to  the  trap, 
and  before  my  attention  had  been  otherwise  directed  by 
the  singular  conduct  of  Tiger,  X  had  come  to  the  reso- 
lution of  making  myself  heard  at  all  events  by  those 
on  board,  or,  if  I  could  not  succeed  in  this  directly,  of 
trying  to  cut  my  way  through  the  orlop  deck.  The 
half  certainty  which  I  felt,  of  being  able  to  accom- 
plish one  of  these  two  purposes  in  the  last  emergency, 
llad  given  me  courage  (which  I  should  not  otherwise 
have  had)  to  endure  the  evils  of  nfy  situation*  The 
lew  words  I  had  been  able  to  read,  however,  had  cut 
me  off  from  these  final  resources,  and  1  now,  for  the  first 
time,  felt  all  the  misery  of  my  fate.  In  a  paroxysm  of 
despair  I  threw  myself  again  upon  the  mattress,  where, 
for  about  the  period  of  a  day  and  night,  I  lay  in  a  kind 
•f  stupor,  relieved  only  by  nuHnentary  intervals  of  rea- 
son and  recollection. 
At  length  I  oaoe  more  arose,  and  busied  myself  in 


reflection  upon  the  horrors  which  encompassed  me. 
For  another  twenty-four  hours  it  was  barely  possible 
that  I  might  exist  without  water— for  a  longer  time  1 
oould  not  do  so.  During  the  first  portion  of  my  impri- 
sonment I  had  made  fjree  use  of  the  cordials  with  which 
Augustus  had  supplied  me,  but  they  only  served  to  ex- 
cite fever,  without  in  the  least  degree  assuaging  my 
thirst  I  had  now  only  about  a  gill  left,  and  thb  waa 
of  a  species  of  strong  peach  liqueur  at  which  my  sto- 
mach revolted.  The  sausages  were  entirely  consumed ; 
of  the  ham  nothing  remained  but  a  small  piece  of  the 
skin ;  and  all  the  biscuit,  except  a  few  fragments  of  one, 
had  been  eaten  by  Tiger.  To  add  to  my  troubles  I 
found  that  my  head-ach  was  increasing  momentarily, 
and  with  it  the  species  of  delirium  which  had  distressed 
me  more  or  less  since  my  first  falling  asleep.  For  some 
hours  past  it  had  been  with  the  greatest  difficulty  I  could 
breathe  at  all,  and  now  each  attempt  at  so  doing  waa 
attended  with  the  most  distressing  spasmodic  action  of 
the  chest  But  there  was  still  another,  and  very  differ- 
ent source  of  disquietude,  and  one,  indeed,  whoee  ha- 
rassing terrors  had  been  the  chief  means  of  arousing 
me  to  exertion  from  my  stupor  on  the  mattress.  It 
arose  from  the  demeanor  of  the  dog. 

I  first  observed  an  alteration  in  his  conduct  while  rub- 
bing in  the  phosphoras  on  the  paper  in  my  last  attempt. 
As  I  rubbed,  he  ran  his  nose  against  my  hand  with  a 
slight  snarl ;  but  I  Iras  too  greatly  excited  at  the  time 
to  pay  much  attention  to  the  circumstance.  Soon  after- 
wards, it  will  be  remembered,  I  threw  myself  on  the 
mattress,  and  fell  into  a  species  of  lethargy.    Presently 
I  became  aware  of  a  singular  hissing  sound  dose  at  my 
ears,  and  discovered  it  to  proceed  from  Tiger,  who  was 
panting  and  wheezing  in  a  state  of  the  greatest  appa- 
rent excitement,  his  eyeballs  flashing  fiercely  through 
the  gloom.  I  spoke  to  him,  when  he  replied  with  a  low 
growl,  and  then  remained  quiet    Presently  I  relapsed 
into  my  stupor,  from  which  I  was  again  awakened  in  ar 
similar  manner.  This  was  repeated  three  or  four  times, 
until  finally  his  behavior  inspired  me  with  so  great  a 
degree  of  fear,  that  I  became  fully  aroused.    He  was 
now  lying  close  by  the  door  of  the  box,  snarling  fear- 
fully, although  in  a  kind  of  undertone,  and  grinding  his 
teeth  as  if  strongly  convulsed.    I  had  no  doubt  what- 
ever that  the  want  of  water,  or  the  confined  atmosphere 
of  the  hold,  had  driven  him  mad,  and  I  was  at  a  loss 
what  course  to  pursue.    I  could  not  endure  the  thought 
of  kilting  him,  yet  it  seemed  absolutely  necessary  for 
my  own  safety.    I  could  distinctly  perceive  his  eyes 
fastened  upon  me  with  an  expression  of  the  most  deadly 
animosity,  and  I  expected  every  instant  that  he  would 
attack  me.    At  last  I  could  endure  my  terrible  situation 
no  longer,  and  determined  to  make  my  way  from  the 
box  at  all  hazards,  and  dispatch  him,  if  his  opposition 
should  render  it  necessary  for  me  to  do  so.  To  get  out, 
I  had  to  pass  directly  over  his  body,  and  he  already 
seemed  to  antieipate  my  design — raising  himself  upon 
his  fore  legs  (as  I  perceived  by  t^  altered  position  of 
his  eyes),  and  displaying  the  whole  of  his  white  fangs, 
which  were  easily  discernible.    1  took  the  remains  of 
the  ham-skin,  and  the  bottle  containing  the  liqueur,  and 
secured  them  about  my  person,  together  with  a  large 
carving-knife  which  Augustus  had  left  me— then,  fold- 
ing my  cloak  as  closely  around  me  as  possible,  I  made 
a  movement  towards  the  mouth  of  the  boXi  No  sooner 
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did  I  do  this  than  the  dog  Bprang.  with  a  load  growl  to- 
wards ray  throat.  The  whole  weight  of  his  body  struck 
me  OD  the  right  shiMilder,  and  I  fell  rioleotly  to  the  left, 
while  the  enraged  animal  passed  entirely  oyer  me.  I 
had  &llen  npon  my  knees  with  my  head  buried  among 
the  blankets,  and  these  protected  me  from  a  second  fu- 
rioos  asaanlt,  during  which  I  felt  the  sharp  teeth  press- 
ing ▼igoronsly  upon  the  woollen  which  enveloped  my 
oeck— yet,  luckily,  without  being  able  to  penetrate  all 
the  fokis.  I  was  now  beneath  the  dog,  and  a  few  mo- 
ments would  place  me  completely  in  his  power.  Des- 
psir  gave  me  strength,  and  I  rose  bodily  up,  shaking 
him  fitMn  me  by  main  force,  and  dragging  with  me  the 
blankets  from  the  mattress.  These  I  now  threw  over 
him,  and  before  he  could  extricate  himself  I  had  gotten 
throogh  the  door  and  closed  it  effectually  against  his 
ponuiL  In  this  struggle,  however,  I  had  been  forced 
to  drop  the  morsel  of  ham-skin,  and  I  now  found  my 
whole  stock  of  provisions  reduced  to  a  single  gill  of 
liqueur.  As  this  reflection  crossed  my  mind  I  felt  my- 
self artoated  by  one  of  those  fits  of  perverseness  which 
might  be  sopposed  to  influence  a  spoiled  child  in  similar 
circamstances,  and,  raising  the  bottle  to  my  lips,  I 
drained  it  Co  the  last  drop,  and  dashed  it  furiously  upon 
the  ground. 

Scarcely  had  the  echo  of  the  crash  died  away,  when 
I  heard  my  name  pronounced  in  an  eager  but  subdued 
voice,  issoiog  from  the  direction  of  the  steerage.  So 
Qoezpected  was  any  thing  of  the  kind,  and  so  intense 
was  the  emotion  excited  within  me  by  the  sound,  that 
I  endeavored  in  vain  to  reply.  My  powers  of  voice  to- 
tally fiiiled,  and,  in  an  agony  of  terror  lest  my  friend 
should  conclude  me  dead  and  return  without  attempting 
to  reach  me,  I  stood  up  between  the  crates  near  the  door 
of  the  box,  trembling  convulsively,  and  gasping  and 
stmggiling  for  utterance.  Had  a  thousand  worlds  de- 
peaded  upon  a  syllable,  I  could  not  have  spoken  it. 
There  was  a  slight  movement  now  audible  among  the 
lumber  somewhere  forward  of  my  station.  The  sound 
presently  grew  leas  distinct,  then  again  less  so^  and  still 
IcsL  Shall  I  ever  forget  my  feelings  at  this  moment? 
He  was  going— my  friend—my  companion,  from  whom 
1  had  a  right  to  expect  so  much— -he  was  going— he 
would  abandon  me— he  vras  gone !  He  would  leave 
ae  to  perish  miserably,  to  expire  in  the  most  horrible 
tod  knthsome  of  dungeons — and  one  word — one  little 
syUaUe  would  sawe  me — yet  that  single  syllable  I  could 
not  utter!  I  felt,  1  am  sure,  more  than  ten  thousand 
tanes  the  agonies  of  death  itself.  My  bmin  reeled,  and 
I  fen,  deadly  sick,  against  the  end  of  the  box. 

As  I  fell,  the  cnrving-knife  was  shaken  out  from  the 
waistband  of  my  pantaloons,  and  dropped  with  a  rat^ 
ihog  sound  to  the  floor.  Never  did  any  strain  of  the 
richest  melody  come  so  sweetly  to  my  ears!  With  the 
ifitessest  anxiety  I  listened  to  ascertain  the  effect  of  the 
Boise  upon  Augustus— for  I  knew  that  the  person  who 
caikd  my  name  could  be  no  one  but  himself.  All  was 
■leat  for  some  moments.  At  length  I  again  heard  the 
word,.Mbir/  repeated  in  a  low  tone,  and  one  full  of 
beatatioo.  ReviTing  hope  loosened  at  once  my  powers 
of  speech,  and  I  now  screamed,  at  the  top  of  ray  voice, 
"AgarfBf  /  9k  JNjputusr  '< Hush!— for  God's  sake 
be  nieat!**  he  replied,  in  a  voice  trembling  with  agita- 
tioB,  ■*!  win  be  with  you  immediately— as  soon  as  I  can 
■ake  my  way  through  the  hold.**    For  a  toog  time  I 


heard  him  moving  among  the  lumber,  and  every  mo- 
ment seemed  to  me  an  age.  At  length  I  felt  his  hand 
upon  my  shoulder,  and  he  placed  at  the  same  momenta 
bottle  of  water  to  my  lips.  Those  only  who  have  been 
suddenly  redeemed  from  the  jaws  of  the  tomb,  or  who 
have  known  the  insufferable  torments  of  thirst  under 
circumstances  as  aggravated  as  those  which  encompassed 
me  in  my  dreary  prison,  can  form  any  idea  of  the  un- 
utterable transports  which  that  one  long  draught,  of 
the  richest  of  all  physical  luxuries,  afforded. 

When  I  had  in  some  degree  satisfied  my  thirst,  Au- 
gustus produced  from  his^pocket  three  or  four  cold  boiled 
potatoes,  which  I  devoured  with  the  greatest  avidity. 
He  had  brought  with  him  a  light  in  a  dark  lantern,  and 
the  gmteful  rays  afforded  me  scarcely  less  comfort  than 
the  food  and  drink.  But  I  was  impatient  to  learn  the 
cause  of  his  protracted  absence,  and  he  proceeded  to 
recount  what  had  happened  on  board  during  my  incar- 
ceration. 

The  brig  put  to  sea,  as  I  had  supposed,  in  about 
an  hour  after  he  had  left  the  watch.  This  was  on 
the  twentieth  of  April.  It  will  be  remembered  that  I 
had  then  been  in  the  hold  for  three  days  i  and,  during 
this  period  there  was  so  constant  a  bustle  on  board, 
and  so  much  running  to  and  fro,  especially  in  the  cabin 
and  state-rooms,  that  he  had  had  no  chance  of  visiting 
me  without  the  risk  of  having  the  secret  of  the  trap 
discovered.  When  at  length  he  did  come,  I  had  assured 
him  that  I  was  doing  as  well  as  possible ;  and,  there- 
fore, for  the  two  next  days,  he  felt  but  little  uneasiness 
on  my  account— still,  however,  watching  an  opportu- 
nity of  going  dow n.  It  was  not  until  tke  fwrth  dmf  that 
he  found  one.  Several  times  during  this  interval  he 
had  made  up  his  mind  to  let  his  father  know  of  the 
adventure,  and  have  me  come  up  at  once ;  but  we  were 
still  within  reaching  distance  of  Nantucket,  and  it  was 
doubtful,  from  some  expressions  which  had  escaped 
Captain  Barnard,  whether  he  would  not  immediately 
put  back  if  he  discovered  me  to  be  on  board.  Be- 
sides, upon  thinking  the  matter  over,  Augustus,  so  he 
told  me,  could  not  imagine  that  I  was  in  immediate 
want,  or  that  I  would  hesitate,  in  such  case,  to  make 
myself  heard  at  the  trap.  When,  therefore,  he  con- 
sidered every  thing,  he  concluded  to  let  me  stay,  until 
he  could  meet  with  an  opportunity  of  visiting  me  un- 
observed. This,  as  I  said  before,  did  not  occur  until 
the  fourth  day  after  his  bringing  mt  the  watch,  and  the 
seventh  since  I  had  first  entered  the  hold.  He  then 
went  down,  without  taking  with  him  any  water  or 
provisions,  intending  in  the  first  place  merely  to  call 
my  attention,  and  get  me  to  come  from  the  box  to  the 
trap— when  he  would  go  up  to  the  state-room  and 
thence  hand  me  down  a  supply.  When  he  descended 
for  this  purpose  he  found  that  I  was  asleep^  for  it  seema 
that  I  was  snoring  very  loudly.  From  all  the  calcula- 
tions I  can  make  on  the  subject,  this  must  have  been 
the  slumber  into  whkh  I  fell  just  after  my  return  from 
the  trap  with  the  watch,  and  which,  consequently,  must 
have  lasted  far  more  than  three  mitre  days  mud  nighit  at 
the  very  least.  Latteriy,  I  have  had  reason,  both  from 
my  own  experience  and  the  assurance  of  others,  to  be 
acquainted  with  the  strong  soporific  efiects  of  the  stench 
arising  from  old  fish  oil  when  closely  confined;  and 
when  I  think  of  the  condition  of  the  hold  in  which  I 
was  imprisoned,  and  the  long  period  during  which  the 
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brig  bad  been  used  as  a  wfaaling-Tesael,  I  am  more  in- 
clined to  wonder  that  I  awoke  at  all,  after  once  falling 
asleep,  than  that  I  should  have  slept  uninterruptedly 
for  the  period  specified  above. 

Augustus  called  to  me,  at  first  in  a  low  voice  and 
without  closing  the  trap— ^but  I  made  him  no  reply. 
He  then  shut  ths  trap,  and  spoke  to  me  in  a  louder, 
and  finally  in  a  very  loud  tone — still  I  continued  to 
snore.  He  was  now  at  a  loss  what  to  do.  It  would 
take  him  some  time  to  make  his  way  through  the  lum- 
ber to  my  box,  and  in  the  meanwhile  his  absence  would 
be  noticed  by  Captain  Barnard,  who  bad  occasion  for 
his  services  every  minute,  in  arranging  and  copying 
jNipers  connected  with  the  business  of  the  voyage.  He 
determined  therefore,  upon  reflection^'  to  ascend,  and 
await  another  opportunity  of  visiting  me.  He  was  the 
more  easily  induced  to  this  resolve,  as  my  slumber  ap- 
peared to  be  of  the  most  tranquil  nature,  and  becpuld 
not  suppose  that  I  had  undergone  any  inconvenience 
from  my  incaroecation.  He  had  just  made  up  his  mind 
on  these  points,  when  his  attention  was  arrested  by  an 
unusual  bustle^  the  sound  of  which  proceeded  appa- 
rently from  the  cabin.  He  sprang  throiigh  the  trap  as 
quickly  as  po8stble>  closed  it,  and  threw  open  the  door 
of  his  state-room.  No  sooner  had  he  pot  his  foot  over 
the  threshold,  than  a  pistol  flashed  in  his  face,  and  he 
was  knocked  down,  at  the  same  moment^  by  a  blow 
from  a  handspike. 

A  strong  hand  held  him  on  the  cabin  floor,  wjth-a 
tight  grasp  upon  his  throat— still  he  was  able  to  see 
what  was  going  on  around  him.  His  father  was  tied 
hand  and  fooit,  and  lying  along  the  steps  of  the  com- 
panion way  with  his  head  down,  and  a  deep  wound 
in  the  forehead,  from  which  the  blood  was  flowing  in  a 
continued  streanu  He  spoke  not  a  word,  and  was  ap- 
parently dying*  Over  him  stood  the  first  mate,  eyeing 
him  with  an  expression  of  fiendish  derision,  and  delibe- 
rately searching  his  pockets,  from  which  he  presently 
drew  forth  a  large  wallet  and  a  chronometer.  Seven 
of  the  crew  (among  whom  was  the  cook,  a  negro)  were 
rummaging  the  state-rooms  on  the  larboard  for  arms, 
where  they  soon  equipped  themselves  with  muskets  and 
ammunition.  Beside  Augustus  and  Captain  Barnard, 
there  were  nine  mert  altogether  in  the  cabin,  and  these 
among  the  most  ruffianly  of  the  brig^s  company.  The 
Tillains  now  went  upon  deck,  taking  my  friend  with, 
them,  after  having  secured  his  arms  behind  his  back. 
They  proceeded  straight  to  the  forecastle,  which  was 
fastened  down — two  of  the  mutineers  standing  by  it 
with  aze»«-two  also  at  the  main  hatch.  The  mate 
called  out  in  a  loud  voice,  "Do  you  hear  there  below? 
tumble  up  with  you  !-K>ne  by  one,  now,  mark  that ! — 
and  no  grumbling.**  It  was  some  minutes  before  any 
one  appeared :  at  last,  an  Englishman,  who  had  shipped 
as  a  raw  hand,  came  up,  weeping  piteously,  and  en- 
treating the  mate  in  the  most  humble  manner  to  spare 
his  life.  The  only  reply  was  a  blow  on  the  forehead 
from  an  axe.  The  poor  fellow  fell  to  the  deck  without 
a  groan,  and  the  black  cook  lifted  him  up  in  his  arms 
as  ha  would  a  child,  and  tossed  him  deliberately  into 
the  sea.  Hearing  the  blow  and  the  plunge  of  the  body, 
the  men  below  could  now  be  induced  to  venture  on  deck 
by  neither  threats  nor  promises,  until  a  proposition 
was  made  to  smoke  them  ouL  A  general  rush  then 
ensued,  and  for  a  moment  it  seemed  possible  that  the 


brig  might  be  retaken.  The  mutineers,  however,  sue* 
•ceeded  at  last  in  closing  the  forecastle  eflbctually  before 
more  than  six  of  ibeir  opponents  could  get  up.  These 
six,  finding  themselves  so  greatly  outnumbered  and 
without  arms,  submitted  after  a  brief  straggle.  The 
mate  gave  I  hem  fair  words — no  doubt  with  a  view  of 
inducing  those  below  to  yield,  for  they  had  no  difficulty 
in  hearing  all  that  was  said  on  deck.  The  result 
proved  his  sagacity,  no  less  than  bis  diabolical  villainy. 
All  in  the  forecastle  presently  signified  their  intention 
of  submitting,  and,  ascending  one  by  one,  were  piaioned 
and  thrown  on  their  backs,  together  with  the  first  six — 
there  being  in  all,  of  the  crew  who  were  not  coaceroed 
in  the  mutiny,  twenty-seven. 


LINES. 


We  read  In  the  Memoir  of  hia  Life  prefixed  to  his  Poems  (Oa- 
ligoani's  Edition),  that  the  joong  poet  Keace,  who  died  of  a  con- 
sumpOon  which  he  had  brongbt  onby  bts  poetJcal  atodlM^  said 
some  time  before  his  death,  anticipatiBC  tbatevenc,  that "  he  fcb 
the  flowera  growing  orer  him." 

And  what  sweet  fancy  flowers  were  those 
Which  thou,  young  bard,  didst  feel 

Already  growing  o*er  thy  grave  ? 

Thou  whom  Apollo  could  not  save, 

Or  would  not,  for  his  own  bright  dart 

Was  quivering  in  thy  bleeding  heart. 
And  gave  the  wound  no  balm  could  he«L 

Flowers  of  all  hues,  and  every  naooe; 

Esjpecialiy  fair  Beauty's  rose, 

And  the  bright  laurel  deAr  to  Fame. 


READINGS  WITH  MY  PENCIL. 

NCV. 

"  Legere  sine  calamo  eat  doroiire.**— QviitfilMii. 

W.  <*  Man's  history  may  be  told  In  very  few  words :  Aeafipgyt 
meant  to  /tve,—«fi£dJ0L**— Latimer. 

How  quaint !  How  true !  ft  would  serve  for  the 
epitaph  of  m ak, — tbk  species  f  Do  but  examine  its 
beautiful  appositeness.  '*He  always  meant  to  live, — 
and  died."  Oh  how  true  is  it  that  if  the  pUiuure  of  to- 
morrow' be  fancied  greater  than  that  of  to-day,  so  may 
also  be  its  tcrrmo  /  In  a  few  years,  I  say,  that  palace  is 
mine.  True,— and  ihat  is  my  funeral  passing  from  its 
portal ! — I  shall  possess  the  loves  and  aiTections  of  home 
and  friendship.  Yes, — and  when  dearest  they  shall  be 
torn  away ! — ^I  will  be  in  all  men*s  thoughts,  and  on  all 
men's  tongues.  So  1  may, — and  be,  too,  the  object  of 
envy  and  hate,  because  I  am  so!— I  will  owe  no  man 
favors,  and  be  independent  of  every  one,  but  myselfl 
That  is  practicable,— and  so  it  is,  that  I  may  be  thus 
left  to  die  friendless  and  alone.  Ah,  it  is  Tcry,  very 
true :  we  mean  to  live,  and  we  dU  ! 

81.  **  Superficiality  is  a  fearful  thing;  for  they  whom  It  cha- 
racterizes cannot  rid  themselves  of  it,  so  fanned  to  sleep  are  the  j 
by  the  wings  of  the  vampire  that  inpoTerishee  their  minds,  vrhila 
it  soothes  their  seIf*loTe."^£rfgei0«rtA. 

X^othing  is  effective  without  atteiition|«-«iiothaiig  at- 
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tuoftble  without  fixedness  of  purpose.  The  wood  kin- 
dles only  when  the  rays  of  the  sun  are  concentrated  by 
tbe  bamiog  glass  to  a  single  point :  it  receiTes  a  little 
heat,  and  mach  brilliancy,  when  those  rays  are  thrown 
spon  it  wiltert  a  foeasf--4Mit  it  will  never  take  fire,  till 
the  focos  is  fnrodoGed. 

tl  "The  Ood  of  the  Christian,  the  Chrtettan  hineelfdell^hte 
ID  rvpment  mm  a  tyrant, — jeaJoue  of  nan**  epjoymente^-rpUcing 
betvy  bofdMia  on  his  shoalden,— exacting  eevero  taalce  at  his 
hudi ;  his  walk  erer  in  miscrj  ;  bis  feet  ever  In  chains,  and  all 
thif  for  his  Ood*0  pleasure  alone.**— Pwiie. 

False  1— Stand,  follower  of  the  infidel,  with  me,  in 
stilhiess,  in  the  midst  of  the  works  of  nature.  .  See  rain 
coming  gently  down  into  earth's  furrows, — see  the  sun, 
enriching  the  earth  with  rays  of  golden  lustre,  and  of 
golden  worthy — see  the  fruits,  gathered  in  their  season : 
and  tell  me  if,  when  gratitude  is  warming  yonder  reap- 
er^ heart,  and  his  heart  is  rising  &st  to  the  God  he 
bdieTcs  in,  his  wings  can  droop  down  to  earth  by  the 
thought  that  he  who  fills  all  living  things  with  plente- 
OBsness,  is  but  a  hateful,  frowning  tyrant?  The  scofier 
knew  it  was  false ! 

&  "  Tbeir  God  is  iheir  foe."— AfU 

The  Uasfrfiemy  of  an  infidel,  who  had  not  the  animal 
courage  to  die  true  to  his  life-long  creed.    Did  he  erer 
Chinkof  cxtsCenee;  Whence  flowed  his  blood?  Whence 
cooes  sostenanoe  to  the  human  frame  ?  Upon  the  care 
exerted  by  some  OTerruling  power  over  th.e  nerves^  the 
lungs,  the  mosdes,  enabling  a  man  to  draw  even  a  sin- 
gle breath  of  life  7  Did  he  ever  reflect  upon  the  ezqui- 
aite  fiirmation  of  the  organs  of  the  seBse%— ror  the  un- 
deistanding,— ikhe  will,— the  affections,—- and  these  in 
a  sphere,  lull  of -objects  for  their  exercise?  And  did  he 
ever  see  sincere  belieTCrs  in  our  religion^  who  did  net 
Attiibote  ALL  these  souirces  of  blessing  Bod  happiness 
to  the  God  they  wonhip,  and  he  blasphemes?  No,  no! 
the  soofler  should  rather  haye  said,  <*  TAetr  Ghxi  is  m$ 
foe." 

H.  **  Above  all  things,  culdvate  pride.  I  do  not  me^,  as  76a 
k«Te  ssea  by  vhat  I  hare  already  written,  to  advise  you  to  as- 
tame  any  thinf  tliat  does  not  belong  to  you ;— I  only  mean  to  bid 
yoa  to  aaimain  all  chat  does.**— CA»(er/Se/dL 

A  miserable  piece  of  advice  from  a  father  to  a  son. 
Pride, — sQch  as  my  Lord  Chesterfield  meant  in  this 
extract, — gains  nothing  by  its  eleTation  but  to  totter 
CO  the  edge  of  a  precipice, — ^and  calls  on' many  eyes  to 
its  falL 

n  "  Tbe  family  paw !  My  grandfather^s  father  was  the  first 

vbosai  there,  and  now  my  grandson's  little  feet  ^ess  tbe  same 

00  which  the  old  man  loielt.    Caold  that  pew  speak, 

would  it  relate,  kc  !**— 3%e  P«r«ofi*t  Jkmghter,  ^ 


This  thought  has  often  ocearred  to  me  at  church; 
aod  when  I  have  looked  around,  and  asked  myself  a 
nmiisr  qnestaon,— as  **  If  that  freued  roof  could  speak, 
vhat  tales  would  it  narrate  ?**  1  have  felt  the  reply  to 
be  aooiething  like  the  following.  A  frivolous  thing  of 
fr^on  soliciting  the  grace  of  God  against  the  pomps 
ud  vanities  of  the  world, — an  avaricious  trader,  pro- 
iciuig  to  lay  up  treasures  in  heaven,— a  rcYengefuI 
spirit  praying  to  be  forgiven,  as  it  forgives, — a  mind 
cagrosMd  with  the  present  scene  purporting  to  feel  de- 
light in  visitations  of  the  pure  spirit  of  God  I  If  such 
innnoerity  were  practised  towards  man,  it  would  be  an 
'nwlr,    and  yet  it  is  every  day  practised  towards  Je- 


SS.  "  1  carried  my  crime  with  me.  I  knew  ii  waa  not  known 
to  tbe  world,  yet  I  fell  that  tbe  world  knew  tu  Every  eye  seemed 
to  mark  me  out  as  its  perpetrator,— every  Up  seemed  about  to 
utter  my  condemnation.**— Ftrf or  Hugo. 

A  face,  beaming  with  intelligence,  lowers,— the  eye 
seeks  the  ground, — thought  leaves  the  lips  alone, — a 
tinge  of  Tcrmilion  lies  on  the  cheek.  Why?  There  {$ 
guUt.  How  sure  it  is  to  curse  every  faculty !  How  it 
sends  memory  back  to  fetch  fuel  to  feed  the  fire  of 
conscience !  How  it  eats  its  Way  into  the  core  of  life's 
best  and  fairest  gifts !  It  works  silently,  but  never  in 
vain.  The  form, — the  shell, — lasts  till  death :  then  it 
is  dust  and  ashes.  But  where  is  4he  soul  ?  It  perished 
before  I  And  the  murderer  7 — was  guilt.  He  seized 
the  heart,  and  drained  its  life-blood  dry.  j.  f.  o. 


STANZAS. . 

When  rosy  Evening's  sweetest  light 
Fades  like  our  Joys  too  soon  away, 

How  dear  the  thought,  that  but  a  aight 
Divides  U  ftomJhe  brighter  day. 

80  to  the  dying  Chrtitlan*s  eye. 
The  twilight  of  the  world  retires 
.  But  to  reveal  the  heavenly  sky. 
And  glory's  everlasting  flres. 

That  sky,  those  fires  unfading  shlna 

O'er  boundless  plains  of  life  and  love, 
Reflections  of  that  smile  divine 
That  makes  the  perfect  bliss  above. 
yrosAiagfSM  Ci<y.  R.R.O. 


SULLY: 
A  TALE  OP  THE  BLUE  RIDGE. 

LETTER  I. 

Forgive  tbe  wrong 
if  with  grave  truth,  light  fiction  we  combine. 

WfffeH?»  Tu9Q. 

In  days  of  yore  kntghu  were  created  with  no  little  pomp :  bat 
leaa  ceremony  Is  requisite  at  the  present  lime. 

My  Dtar  L.-— In  beginning  my  Blue  Ridge  Letters, 
permit  me  to  call  your  imagination  to  on6  of  its  sim- 
plest eflK>rts.  RcTert  to  the  year  "-*,  of  the  current 
century,  and  fancy  a  youth  who  on  a  pedestrian  ex- 
cursion has  reached  a.sIoiM  of  the  Ridge  that  descends 
into  the  yalley,  accompanied  by  a  spotted  pointer,  and 
carryinga  gun  so  light  that  he  twirls  it  every  now  and 
then  for  his  amusement.  It  was  in  th«  month  of  March, 
on  an  afternoon  prematurely  bright  for  the  season,  that 
Sully  first  saw  the  Sbenandddi. 

The  inquiry  will  naturally  arise — ^what  prompted  me 
to  leave  populous  cities,  to  sojourn  for  a  year  beyond 
the  Ridge  ?  Believe  me,  it  was  not  to  search  for  ro- 
mance or  objects  to  which  poets  have  given  the  name 
of  picturesque.  The  study  of  man  is  more  interesting 
than  the  place  at  which  he  lives,  and  to  be  versed  in 
nnannen  is  more  important  than  an  acquaintance  with 
the  lights  and  shades  which  diveraify  the  face  of  nature. 
The  writings  of  Goethe  will  be  more  lasting  than  those 
of  Byrun;  because  the  German  has  painted  man  in  his 
habiu  better  than  the  Anglo-Grecian  bard. 
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The  charm  of  friendship  is  superior  to  that  of  adven- 
ture, because  a  steady  light  is  to  be  preferred  to  a 
meteor.  Roman  orators,  after  commanding  the  atten- 
tion of  senates,  sought  for  the  balm  of  life  among  the 
saloons  of  their  Tillas.  An  attachment  to  a  young 
Virginian,  formed  some  years  before  at.  an  eastern 
university,  carried  me  over  the  Ridge,  in  search  of  a 
man  who  never  deceived  me ;  and  it  was  my  happi- 
ness to  reach  his  home  in  the  twilight  of  the  day  to 
which  allusion  has  been  made. 

To  compass  the  object  of  this  miniature  collection  of 
letters,  it  will  be  necessary  to  descend  to  a  few  details. 
Phil  Parker  was  ambitious  at  the  university.  He  had 
not  laid  a  weighty  hand  on  the  casket  of  science ;  but 
he  coveted  either  political  eminence,  or  that  celebrity 
which  flows  from  the  cultivation  of  letters.  He  pos- 
sessed classical  taste,  a  vein  of  original  humor,  and  had 
he  persevered  in  cultivating  his  talent  for  composition, 
he  would  have  approached  the  style  of  Qoldsmith. 
But  a  few  years  had  made  some  changes.  He  had 
come  to  his  patrimony  somewhat  earlier  than  he  had 
anticipated.  His  time  since  his  marriage  had  been 
taken  up  in  improving  the  grounds  that  lay  about  his 
mansion.  His  assortment  of  books  wore  an  air  of 
elegance ;  but  my  suspicions  were  soon  awakened  that 
my  friend  Phil  had  devoted  himself  principally  to  agri- 
culture, for  there  was  a  divergency  in  his  conversation 
to  the  nature  of  soils,  the  properties  of  marl,  the  expe* 
riments  of  Sir  Humphrey  Davy,  and  to  pictures  of 
Bakewell  sheep.  When  r&llied  on  the  loss  of  his  am- 
bition, he  would  laugh  and  say — Sully,  you  will  be 
wiser  afler  awhile. 

A  point  will  here  be  gained,  if  the  writer  can  succeed 
in  laying  before  you,  an  outline  of  ''  Mountain  View." 
In  building,  the  ancestry  of  Phil  Parker  had  paid  atten- 
tion to  the  counsels  of  Lord  Bacon,  and  of  that  quaint 
writer  Thomas  Fuller,  so  far  as  elevation  was  concerned. 
The  mansion  was  seated  on  a  rising  in  the  valley,  and 
its  proportions  lay  between  the  English  cottage  and 
the  Norman  castle.  It  had  a  porch  supported  by  pil- 
lars, whilst  the  windows  were  trellissed  with  vines. 
This  porch  was  a  place  from  which  a  person  might 
sketch  on  a  mental  canvass  whatever  the  Ridge  pre- 
sented in  its  mountain  moods.  The  water  prospects 
included  no  bay:  but  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  the 
Shenandoah  was  seen  to  windefrom  morning  till  nighL 

The  day  after  my  arrival  Phil  Parker  proposed  to 
take  me  on  a  stroll ;  after  which,  said  he,  you  are  to  be 
invested  with  an  order  of  knighthood.  Having  put  on 
his  slouched  hat,  and  taken  up  his  stafi^  he  told  me  to 
follow :  but  my  taste  was  rather  too  sentimental  to  be 
entertained  with  orchards.  The  park  indeed  always 
delights  me,  because  it  is  filled  with  graceful  forms. 
The  citron  and  orange  groves,  which  have  been  re- 
flected so  long  in  the  lights  of  oriental  fiction,  produce 
at  times  some  aversion  even  to  the  greenest  hills.  Af- 
ter the  conclusion  of  our  ramble,  friend  Phil  was  look- 
ing with  some  earnestness  at  a  piece  of  pasture  land, 
not  far  from  where  we  stood.  What  object,  said  he, 
as  connected  with  that  pasture,  interests  you  most 
deeply  ?  There  is  a  charm,  said  I,  about  that  dappled 
pony,  which  finds  its  way  to  the  heart.  Then,  said 
he,  let  me  afiix  this  sylvan  bugle  to  the  button  of  your 
waistcoat,  and  you  will  become  a  rural  knight:  but 
before  appending  the  iogenious  trifle,  he  sounded  i^ 


and  at  the  whistle  the  pony  came  tilting  from  the 
clover  field  and  stood  by  my  side.  We  then  took  down 
a  new  bridle  from  the  antlers  of  a  stag  which  had  been 
inserted  into  an  elm  tree  fronting  the  house,  and  by 
the  time  that  the  animal  was  caparisoned,  Oscar,  an 
old  family  servant,  led  out  the  riding  horse  of  his 
master.  We  scoured  the  bills,  and  the  proprietor  of 
"  Mountain  View'*  was  unusually  affable ;  but  my 
head  was  in  a  reverie.  Whilst  he  was  talking  of  the 
battle  of  Jena,  my  eye  was  measuring  the  vale  through 
which  we  were  ambling ;  or  whilst  he  was  discussing 
the  policy  of  Europe,  my  thoughts  were  in  the  glens 
of  the  mountain.  My  attention  was  absorbed  in  the 
scenery,  though  we  have  been  among  objects  much 
wilder,  and  the  capital  city  of  Virginia  has  around  it 
an  assemblage  of  softer  features.  Its  hills  and  ravines, 
and  James  river  winding  down  among  rocks,  by  which 
it  is  broken  into  abrupt  falls,  render  it  quite  romantic 
The  Shenandoah  is  sufficiently  serpentine,  following  in 
its  course  the  bends  of  the  Ridge ;  but  it  seems  to  creep 
with  a  pace  rather  too  uniform.  The  valley  has  many 
glades  in  it,  which  openings  show  measures  of  improve- 
ment, but  not  improvement  of  the  highest  grade. 

After  completing  our  ride  and  getting  fairly  into  the 
house,  Phil  Parker  took  me  to  a  room,  of  which  he  con- 
stituted me  sole  occupant,  and  in  a  few  minutes  Oscar 
brought  into  the  apartment  an  armed  chair.  Sully, 
said  friend  Phil,  you  always  had  a  vein  of  ideality  in 
your  pericranium,  and  for  this  reason  that  you  may 
indulge  in  your  day  dreams,  the  mother  of  my  wife 
presents  you  with  this  old  family  relic  Frtend  Phil, 
said  I,  you  must  send  up,  in  addition,  a  plenty  of  pa- 
per, ink,  and  a  few  of  your  best  goose  quills.  Whilst 
amusing-  myself  by  writing  either  on  politics  or  litera- 
ture, you  can  go  to  your  sheep-cotes ;  and  furthermore, 
provide  me  with  a  good  pipe  and  tobacco,  and  when 
we  are  at  leisure  we  will  recall  past  days. 

The  fables  of  the  Greeks  point  to  mountains  as  the 
abodes  of  the  Muses.  To  Uie  Phocian  Parnassus  the 
Greek  poets  looked  for  inspiration,  and  though  it  yield- 
ed the  bleakest  prospects  as  to  this  life,  it  tempted  mul- 
titudes to  its  celestial  elevation.  The  Muses  have  des- 
patched many  of  their  children  into  the  dales,  where 
amid  dew  and  herbs,  they  have  sung  of  the  grotto  and 
the  hermitage :  but  not  till  they  were  crowned  even  to 
such  lowly  offices,  among  the  pinnacles  in  which  they 
dwelL  Had  Say,  the  naturalist,  spent  months  in  the 
valley  of  Shenandoah,  he  would  probably  have  chased 
its  insects  far  and  wide  Had  Wilson  Uie  ornithologist 
been  there,  he  would  have  coveted  its  birds  with  all 
the  strength  of  his  ruling  passion.  Had  Cuvier  been 
one  of  its  inhabitants  he  might  have  thought  of  its 
minerals ;  but  the  eye  of  Tasso  would  have  been  in 
the  Blue  Ridge  His  thoughts  would  have  turned  on 
the  improvements  which  might  be  made  in  it ;  how  its 
objects  might  haVe  been  differently  adjusted,  and  how 
its  sumrpits  might  have-  been  arranged  to  mora  ideal 
effect.  He  would  have  placed  on  it  the  gazelle  gliding 
among  declivities  nuiltiplied  by  his  imagination,  or  he 
would  have  heard  the  murmuring  of  the  bee  at  work 
among  its  shrubs.  His  eye  would  have  reached  every 
point  in  its  devious  course,  and  would  have  often  re- 
turned from  the  extremes  to  the  central  link  of  the 
chain.  The  interior  of  the  earth  may  belong  to  phi- 
losophy;  but  to  its  circumference  the  title  of  the  poet 
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a  tnn^rent  ai  the  milky  way.  Saspect  me  not  of  a 
poetical  tempeiumeiit,  though  we  coDfesa  that  we  aome- 
bmes  watched  the  miats  of  the  mountain,  and  more  than 
ODce  in  a  moroing'a  ride  let  fall  our  bridle  reina  to  mark 
nme  appearance  it  was  making  which  it  had  not  pre- 
fiooiJymade. 

The  Tidnity  of  which  we  speak  is  connected  with 
the  tide-water  country,  or  in  other  words,  many  years 
Boce  towhrnders  took  it  into  occupancy.  They  desert- 
ed Mttlements  abounding  in  some  respects  with  supe- 
lioridTantages.  The  lower  country  was  indented  with 
(feeka.  In  supplying  the  means  of  subsistence  the 
veiervied  with  the  land;  but  some  motive  sufficiently 
ttong  brought  from  the'  lowlands  a  colony,  consisting 
of  fiunilies  closely  eonnected  by  ties  of  affinity.  Their 
•eats  are  located  at  convenient  distances,  and  social 
pleanirea  are  duly  cherishedi  The  farms,  however, 
are  iDterspereed  occasionally  with  the  acres  of  some 
Genoan,  who  takes  an  honest  pride  in  the  jingle  of  his 
belis  as  his  team  comes  back  from  markeL  With  all 
nj  predilections  for  mountains,  candor  constrains  me 
to  prefer  the  manners  of  the  lowlanders.  Whether  the 
&£t  be  capable  of  solution  from  philosophical  causes, 
«e  will  not  determine :  but  for  amenity,  constancy  in 
ftiendahip,  a  refined  hospitality,  and  the  mellow  cour- 
tesies of  life,  the  palm  ia  due,  not  to  mountaineers,  but 
to  those  who  live  in  champaigne  countries.  In  migra- 
fiog  beyond  the  Ridge  the  lowlanders  found  a  soil  rich 
u  cream,  but  they  lost  the  wealth  of  the  sea.  To 
those  who  lite  on  the  seaboard  there  is  something  fas* 
OD^tsDg  in  the  afiections  being  connected  by  commerce 
vitfa  foreign  landa.  The  hand  of  commerce  plants  the 
t>opicaI  flower  among  our  indigenous  tribes,  and  its 
dttiQ  takes  into  captivity  the  Persian  Deer  and  the 
Chameis  of  the  Alps,  and  supplies  intellectual  associa- 
^'oos  bjr  which  we  become  interested  in  the  history  of 
datant  countries,  or  in  the  ingenious  tale^  or  the  bril- 
fi&nt&bles  which  have  delighted  their  inhabitants. 

So  &r  as  fertility  is  concerned,  the  valley  may  be 
adnuitageously  eontmsted  with  much  of  the  country 
t^t  lies  on  the  east  of  the  Ridge.  The  sources  of  its 
^tfohiess  it  is  not  my  business  to  explore,  nor  do  we 
^  sufficiently  at  home  in  philosophy  to  speculate  on 
^  theory  of  Jefferson.  His  theory  is,  that  the  valley 
^  P*st  ages  has  been  the  bed  of  a  lake,  but  the  waters 
haie  disappeared  that  it  might  become  the  abode  of  a 
pttt  of  our  species.  L>eaving  out  of  the  question  the 
ptiflosophy  of  this  statement,  we  may  be  permitted  to 
*^nin  the  poetry  which  the  statement  includes.  If 
there  ever  was  a  time  when  impetuous  waves  lashed 
the  samauts  of  the  Iforth  Mountain — when  Indian  ca- 
I'Ott  shot  across  the  Lake,  or  when  monsters  of  the 
^P  sported  on  its  sur&ce,  then  the  retreat  of  the 
**tcn  has  left  ezaviae  or  spoils  for  the  po^  When 
the  NUe  draws  back  its  dispersed  waves  to  their  natu- 
^  bed,  that  river  can  point  to  the  cities  and  towns  of 
the  Delta,  and  this  mimic  sea  on  finding  egress  from 
tl  lanisfs  might  have  pointed  back  to  the  traces  of 
^^sasty  which  were  lefl  in  its  wake.  It  left  caves 
viMse  stiaeture  baffles  the  ingenuity  of  man— grottoes 
cwnated  with  shells  of  every  dye — ^mineral  springs 
that  dot  its  recesses,  and  granite  bridges  that  span  the 
wave  and  damp  the  adjacent  hills. 

la  oondnding  this  letter,  it  may  not  be  amiss  in  the 
vritcr  10  state  hia  object  in  the  humble  intellectual 


effort  which  is  to  engage  his  attention  for  a  few  of  his 
leisure  nights.  He  has  no  ingenious  tale  to  unfold. 
Invention  may  be  an  endowment  of  others ;  but  the 
writer  sets  up  no  claim  to  its  possession.  His  object 
is  to  recall  a  fyw  impressions  of  past  days,  before  those 
impressions  shall  become  too  dim  to  be  retraced.  There 
was  a  time  with  the  writer  when  hope  impelled  his 
steps  and  led  him  forward  amt>ng  tints  which  are  fast 
dispersing,  and  when  the  affections  were  murmuring 
in  ecstasy  over  urns  crowned  with  the  flowers  of  the 
imagination.  At  that  time  several  of  these  letters 
were  committed  to  paper,  and  our  object  in  enlarging 
them  is  to  record  the  value  of  friendship,  some  offices 
of  benevolence,  some  traits  of  hospitality,  and  some 
conversations,  in  which  opulence  and  obscurity  met  on 
equal  grounds.  It  would  give  me  pleasure  to  depict 
the  manners  of  an  interesting  family  or  the  customs  of 
an  interesting  settlement  These  are  themes  to  which 
it  is  not  necessary  to  bring  the  power  of  analjrsis  which 
distinguished  the  Baroness  De  Stael,  or  the  impassioned 
eloquence  of  Rousseau,  or  the  gorgeous  coloring  of  the 
elder  poets,  who  found  materials  fresh  to  their  hand 
before  they  had  been  combined  by  pre-ezistent  genius. 
Happy  will  the  writer  deem  himself  if  he  can  bring 
among  scenes  so  simple,  a  pencil  adapted  to  the  objects 
about  which  it  is  to  be  employed.  There  is  a  charm 
in  the  letters  of  Gray,  and  even  of  the  younger  Lyttle- 
ton,  which  has  to  some  extent  at  least  enhanced  our 
intellectual  pleasures.    Adieu. 


.LETTER  n. 

Our  partiality,  evoD  to  an  old  chair,  may  be  defended  by  refer- 
ring to  great  names. 

When  a  boy,  he  took  to  the  rod  and  line,  and  in  a  green  old 
age  what  la  be  but  an  angler  ?  Sidly*»  NoU  Bock. 

My  Dear  L, — ^By  the  middle  of  April  the  family  chair 
had  become  quite  useful.  It  served  to  assuage  the  sick- 
ness of  a  night,  besides  making  me  tranquil  enough  to 
read  several  new  productions.  It  is  strange  how  fondly 
we  become  attached  even  to  inanimate  objects.  The 
pen  which  Tasso  used  in  writing  his  Epic,  has  for  ages 
excited  interest  among  the  people  of  Italy — Cowper 
exalted  his  Olney  sofa  into  the  public  view,  and  you 
have  read  a  volume  about  Gay's  chair.  The  Devon- 
shire wit  had  a  touch  of  the  consUnctive  organ,  for  he 
certainly  did  build  a  most  commodiotts  chair.  We  have 
somewhere  seen  a  lithographic  print  of  it,  and  could  not 
help  wondering  at  its  complex  mechanism.  It  had  even 
a  money  box ;  which  box,  after  the  breaking  up  of  the 
South  Sea  scheme,  was  generally  empty,  but  after  his 
death  important  manuscripts  were  found  in  one  of  its 
recesses,  which  had  been  prepared  by  the  fabulist  as  he 
sat  in  that  chair  under  the  myrtles  6f  the  Duke  of  De- 
vonshire. 

As  the  Emperor  of  Austria  was  anxious  to  find  out 
whether  Napoleon  might  not  have  been  descended  from 
the  kings  of  Corsica,  we  have  not  been  without  a  wish 
to  discover  whether  this  chair  might  not  have  belonged 
to  some  man  of  letters.  This  conjecture  may  possibly 
be  true,  for  it  was  brought  many  years  ai^  from  En- 
gland to  a  seat  on  James  river,  and  from  thence  found 
its  way  to  the  Rappahannock,  and  at  length  cherished 
an  invalid  like  myself  over  the  Ridge.  The  tradiUonal 
statistics  about  it  may  be  comprised  in  a  few  sentences. 
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When  it  reached  this  country  it  waa  covered  with  black 
morocco,  and  studded  with  brasa  nails;  but  in ihe  course 
of  time  it  put  on  a  red  morocco  coat.  It  is  well  suited 
to  an  interior  saloon  in  Thomson's  Castle  of  Indolence, 
for  it  has  a  place  where  the  head  can  recline,  like  the 
limber  head  of -a  bird  just  shot — and  it  is  not  without  a 
projecting  rest  foi'a  pair  of  lazy  feeU  It  has  wheels ; 
and  several  times,  when  too  busy  to  rise,  old  Oscar  gave 
me  a  ride  about  my  room.  After  the  chair  came  into 
my  possession  an  upholsterer  engaged  to  put  it  into  first 
rale  order,  and  he  affixed  a  tablet  to  write  on,  together 
with  several  boxes.  One  of  the  boxes  was  to  hold  my 
essays,  and  another  was  suited  to  the  manuscripts  of  a 
voluminous  history,  and  a  third  was  a  kind  of  poet's 
comer  or  phice,  in  which  to  deposit  brief  songs  and  rural 
odes.  But  one  day  I  sent  for  a  cabinet  maker,  and  told 
him  that  a  u*urer  had  been  dunning  me,  and  requested 
him  to  make  for  it  a  strong  box;  and  the  next  time  the 
usurer  darkened  my  room,  upon  the  box  being  pulled 
out,  he  raised  his  hands  and  took  himself  oC  It  has 
been  my  lot,  in  the  fluctuations  of  life,  to  live  in  more 
places  than  one,  and  each  time,  on  breaking  up,  my  wife 
wished  me  to  part  with  the  chair ;  but  the  chair  is  still 
mine.  An  eccentric  genius  once  advised  me  to  prepare 
for  it  a  magic  lantern ;  and  one  night  three  blind  men, 
probably  Homer,  Ossian  and  Milton,  stood  before  noe, 
and  talked  for  some  time ;  after  which  men  of  letters 
came  often  at  twilight,  and  enabled  me  to  determine 
several  litigated  points — such  as  the  birth-place  of  Ho- 
mer, the  forgeries  of  Macpherson,  and  the  order  in  which 
Shakspeare  wrote  his  plays.  Milton  specially  charged 
me  to  say,  that  he  would  have  been  a  better  poet  if  he 
had  not  been  so  great  a  politician ;  and  Sir  William 
Jones  told  me,  that  he  should  have  paid  less  attention 
to  forgotten  literature,  and  produced  works  which  might 
have  enriched  the  passing  age.  But  my  oU  chair  has 
not  been  used  exclusively  for  intellectual  purposes. 
Proving  as  it  did  a  source  of  annoyance  Co  my  wife,  I 
was  determined  to  employ  it  in  celebrating  the  anni- 
versary of  my  marriage.  In  my  yard  stands  an  antique 
oak,  about  the  size  of  the  one  at  Allonville  in  France, 
in  which  a  monk  is  said  tp  have  built  a  chapel.  This 
was  a  felicitous  thought — to  transform  a  gnarled  tree 
Into  a  rural  temple ;  but  on  the  anniversary  alluded  to, 
my  children  wheeled  me  out  under  the  foliage  of  my 
old  oak,  whilst  the  birds  were  singing  over  our  heads, 
and  the  flowers  seemed  to  be  at  play  in  the  breeze.  In 
the  sports  some  peasant  children  united — and  from  that 
time  this  monarch  of  my  lawn  has  been  sacred  to  do- 
mestic happiness.  The  next  morning  my  wife  was 
wonderfully  appeased;  and  she  remarked  with  a  smile, 
"  Sully,  if  you  will  send  and  buy  me  a  new  chair,  you 
are  weloome  to  keep  the  old  one  as  long  as  you  please." 
After  the  lapse  of  many  years  it  is  my  good  fortune  to 
be  writing  these  reminiscences  whilst  seated  comforta- 
bly in  that  same  old  chair  of  which  such  particular  men- 
tion has  been  made.  But  it  may  be  well  to  go  on  with 
my  narrative.  Being  engaged  one  day  in  conversation 
with  Phil  Parker,  it  came  into  my  head  to  ask  him 
whether  the  neighborhood*  furnished  no  specimens  of 
character  somewhat  out  of  the  way.  He  replied  that 
he  could  not  think  of  any, — when  his  mother-in-law 
■poke  up  and  said,  that  the  old  Angler  was  not  without 
eccentric  traits.  " The  old  Angler," said  I ;  "the  very 
roan."    The  day  of  my  crooring  the  Shenandoahy  the 


ferryman  being  out  of  the  way,  the  Angler  brought  m« 
over  in  his  canoe.  At  this,  friend  Phil  ordered  my  en- 
chanted pony,  and  told  Oscar  to  saddle  his  old  sorrel, 
and  show  me  the  way  to  the  Angler's  house.  As  we 
passed  along  the  air  was  mild,  and  hawthorn  blossoms 
were  beginning  to  adorn  the  hedges,  while  Oscar  enter- 
tained me  with  various  inquiries.  His  questions  turned 
very  much  on  James  river — whether  the  gentleman  he 
had  the  honor  of  riding  with  did'nt  come  from  that  way, 
and  how  the  people  were  getting  along  since  he  left. 
After  ambling  at  our  leisure  for  some  time  we  descended 
a  declivity— and  among  a  few  sycamores,  seated  on 
some  twisted  roots,  was  the  old  Angler.  He  seemed 
agitated  for  a  moment;  but  as  soon  as  Oscar  took  my 
bridle,  the  fisherman  came  forward  with  confidence  and 
gave  me  his  hand.  There  were  soone  hand-nets  drying 
on  the  bushes,  and  some  rods  with  red  corks  suspended 
on  the  trees.  "  It  delights  me,  Angler,"  said  I,  '^  to  see 
you  so  comfortably  fixed,  with  a  few  fertile  acres,  and 
a  house  just  on  the  bank  ef  the  river.  Let  me  add  to 
your  establishment  a  book,  written  by  Izaak  Walton, 
wherein  you  will  find  prints  of  all  sorUof  fish."  **  Thank 
you,"  said  he,  "  that  is  the  book  of  which  Phil  Parker 
spoke,  and  he  told  me  to  sell  my  blue  cap  to  get  the 
wherewithal"  "But,  Angler,"  said  I,  " you  can  keep 
your  cap,  and  at  the  same  time  own  the  book."  He 
would  have  replied,  but  he  saw  my  attentwn  engaged 
in  measuring  his  tall  person  and  his  long  visage,  and  his 
countenance  which  wore  a  shade  of  pensiveness.  Per- 
haps no  head  was  ever  better  made  for  mirthfulness  ; 
but  stiU  the  Angler  was  taciturn* 

We  returned  on  the  route  by  which  we  had  gone, 
and  on  the  ride  Oscar  looked  more  considerate  than 
usuaL  His  face  was  expressive  of  a  burdened  mind, 
but  he  did  not  break  the  silence.  At  length  I  said  to 
him,  "Oscar,  is'nt  the  Angler  thought  by  the  people 
about  here  a  little  odd  7"  "  Oscar  don't  like,"  replied  he, 
"to  say  all  to  sich  a  gentleman  as  you.  Squire  Sully; 
but  the  old  man  wont  work.  He  git  up  in  the  momin, 
and  paddlee  up  and  paddles  down,  and  Oscar  call,  call, 
and  he  wont  do  nothio  but  look  like  a  sleepy  owl." 
"  Well,  Oscar,  hav'nt  such  ways  led  to  bad  consequen- 
ces?" "Most  monstrous  bad,"  rejoined  he ;  "  the  she- 
riflr  come  for  taxes,  but  he  can't  find  the  old  fishmun- 
gei^-and  they  say  that  there  place.  Angler's  Rest,  is 
goin  to  be  sold,  and  interust  will  count;  and  he's  about 
startin  to  the  back  woods."  In  this  unvarnished  state- 
ment Oscar  had  given  me  a  key  to  unlock  the  sombre 
looks  of  the  Angler,  whilst  for  the  balance  of  the  ride 
that  key  was  turned  on  all  my  joyous  feelings,  keeping 
them  imprisoned  in  the  chamber  of  profound  reflection. 

The  Angler  was  bom  on  James  river,  and  the  only 
casket  he  owns  is  a  collection  of  shells  taken  from  its 
strand.  But  he  went  to  the  banks  of  the  Shenandoah, 
and  finding  in  that  river  less  spoil  than  in  the  riven  of 
the  lower  country,  he  decamped  awhile  to  the  west. 
There  he  became  a  comrade  of  Daniel  Boone,  but  a 
thought  took  him  that  old  friends  were  the  best,  and  he 
returned.  By  the  way,  there  is  a  chapter  in  his  life 
which  may  be  called  the  Indian  Episode.  He  visited 
several  tribes  of  those  barbarians — made  his  home 
among  them,  and  yron  their  confidence.  When  he  came 
off,  one  of  their  chieft  gave  him  a  pipe,  a  tomahawk, 
and  a  wampum  belt.  Since  which  time  he  has  been 
darting  about  the  Shenandoah,  watching  the  amoke  as 
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it  curls  from  his  chimney,  and,  during  the  swell  of  the 
rirer,  helping  travellers  across.  In  this  last  respect  he 
is  a  benefactoi^-and  a  fair  Uidy,  of  whom  more  wiU  ap- 
pear in  the  sequel,  was  indebted  to  him  for  the  continu- 
ance of  a  life  which  ever  since  has  been  redolent  with 
gladness:  The  incident  is  somewhat  romantic.  Ger- 
trode  B.  was  riding  the  pony,  since  become  mine,  and 
in  fording  the  rif  er  he  unfortunately  lost  the  ford,  and 
got  entangled  among  the  rocks.  Her  attendants  be- 
came alarmed,  but  the  Angler  had  a  kind  of  piuripre- 
sence  in  the  river.  He  appeared  just  at  the  right  time, 
and  it  so  happened  that  the  very  day  before  Phil  Parker 
bid  given  him  the  bugle;  but  it  took  three  powerful 
whistles  before  Pilgrim  reached  the  shore.  We  have 
heard  of  Arabian  merchants  who  have  laid  spices  on 
their  camels ;  but  never  did  Oriental  camel  or  Andalu- 
siaa  mule  keep  in  safety  so  beautiful  a  burden  as  did 
my  spoiled  pony. 

The  above  narrative  lays  the  basis  for  a  few  remarks, 
end  it  almost  tempts  me  to  wish  that  philosophy  had 
claimed  a  larger  portion  of  my  studies.  Human  cha- 
racter frequently  displays  itself  in  oblique  form&  The 
Botioo  of  reducing  men  to  one  precise  standard  of  ha- 
bit, is  a  notion  Utopian  in  its  origin.  The  plan  of  the 
world  is  complex  as  to  its  material  structure,  and  the 
manners  of  men,  into  whose  occupancy  the  world  is 
giren,  are  equally  difficult  of  solution.  It  is  supposed 
that  any  ruling  passion  is  adverse  to  our  fortunes,  un- 
less it  happen  to  be  the  one  which  overwhelms  the  heart 
in  the  vortex  of  oovetousness.  In  conformity  with  such 
news  many  predicted  that,  in  his  old  age,  poverty 
woqU  come  on  the  Angler,  and  they  watched  with  ba- 
slisk  gaze  the  downfall  of  his  sequestered  dwelling. 
What  was  conjecture  for  a  long  while,  seemed  at  last  to 
be  transformed  into  certainty.  We  are  reminded  here 
of  an  incident  in  the  life  of  Sir  Stamford  Raffles.  After 
serring  his  king  for  many  years  in  the  east,  he  reduced 
his  fortone  to  objecte  that  could  be  comprehended  within 
the  dimensions  of  an  Indiaman.  He  took  capti  ve  every 
bird  of  eastern  gardens,  and  every  kind  of  animal  that 
had  bonnded  among  oriental  woods.  These  were  to  be 
tnutslated  to  the  parks  of  England  ;  but  in  the  Indian 
Ocean  the  vessel  took  fire  and  became  a  splendid  wreck. 
Such  wrecks  we  behoM  every  day,  and  some  were  wax- 
is^  bold  in  admonitions  to  the  Angler,  whose  own  for- 
tones  were  on  the  wane.  But  suppose  the  ruin  of  the 
Angler  to  be  complete ;  the  officers  of  justice  could 
have  nothing  but  a  few  rods  and  corks  and  skifls.  Is  it 
to  be  wondered  at,  that  an  old  man  whose  intellectual 
rcsoorees  are  scanty,  should  have  been  wedded  to  that 
as  an  occupation,  which  as  an  amusement  delighted  such 
philosophers  as  Sir  Humphrey  Davy,  and  Paley  the 
Arcbdeacoo  of  Cariisle. 

Bat  for  the  honor  of  our  race,  we  never  can  believe 
tHat  the  consecration  of  ourselves  to  some  noble  pursuit 
is  forbidden,  or  that  fortune  is  stem  because  of  such 
eoeaeeimtion.    This  gothic  sentiment  would  level  the 
summits  of  Parnassus  to  the  dust,  and  heave  from  their 
basts  the  Delphic  steeps.    Not  to  speak  of  the  many 
pnaperons  poets  who  have  lived,  may  not  the  calami- 
ties of  the  unfortunate  be  traced  to  other  causes  than 
gcniaa,    It  was  not  genius,  but  despotism,  that  incarce- 
nied  Tasso  in  the  cells  of  Ferrara.    The  wars  of  the 
Goelphs  and  the  Ghibelines  brought  on  the  misfortunes 
cf  Daai^i  hot  erea  in  his  banishment  the  muses  bore 


to  him  the  laurel  wreath,  and  chanted  around  him  the 
dirge  of  exile.  The  same  revolution  which  crushed 
Milton,  crushed  the  peers  of  the  reahn.  When  robbers 
led  Tasso  to  their  cave,  they  dismissed  him,  after  the 
bard  stood  disclosed— and  lawless  men  were  awed  in 
the  presence  of  him  who  had  penned  Samson  Agonistes. 
But  the  obligation  of  debt  is  the  scourge  of  civilized  so- 
dety,  and  we  are  tempted  at  times  to  wish  that  Lace- 
dsemon  had  been  our  native  republic,  or  that  the  savage 
clans  which  rove  on  our  borders,  would  give  me  the 
freedom  of  their  wigwams.  But  we  leave  declamation 
to  those  who  lead  in  popular  assemblies,  for  it  becomes 
the  tongue  of  eloquence  better  than  the  pen  of  Sully. 
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NOTES  AND  ANECDOTES, 

POLITICAL  AND  MISCELLANEOUS. 

Drrniem  frtm  the  F«rtfoUo  of  an  Offficrr  of  the  Empire, 

l^Dslalsd  from  the  French,  for  the  Mesaenger. 

MOREAU. 

The  criminal  participation  of  Moreau  in  the  oonspi* 
racy  of  1804  can  be  as  little  questioned  as  that  of  Piche» 
gru;  at  a  subsequent  period  he  did  not  hesitate  to 
boast  of  the  fact.  The  First  Consul  was  convinced 
of  his  guilt,  yet  wished  to  save  hioL  When  once  brought 
before  the  tribunal.  Napoleon  expected  a  capital  con- 
demnation :  he  would  have  pardoned  him,  and  had  even 
promised  to  do  so.  The  First  Consul  prized  too  highly 
the  glory  of  arms  to  permit  the  blood  of  a  victorious 
general  to  stain  the  scaJSTold.  I  would  not  have  answered 
for  the  life  of  Moreau  under  a  prince  whose  sword  had 
never  been  drawn.  Napoleon  regarded  the  judgment 
of  the  criminal  tribunal,  which  condemned  Moreau  te 
two  years  of  imprisonment,  as  an  act  of  weahnesa. 
''Imprisonment  for  two  years,**  he  exclanned.  "One 
would  absolutely  think  Moreau  had  stolen  a  handkei^ 
chief.**  Bonaparte  aecused  the  criminal  tribunal  of  the 
Seine  of  weakness,  and  he  was  not  wiong. 

When  once  arraigned,  the  part  performed  by  those 
who  were  accused  of  participating  in  the  conspiracy  of 
Georges,  was  not  the  same  as  that  which  they  had 
played  while  preparing  for  the  triaL  During  these  pre- 
parations, and  in  the  hope  that  the  government  would 
recoil  from  the  arraignment  of  Moreau,  the  prisoners 
adopted  the  part  of  placing  themselves  behind  this 
General,  and  presenting  him  as  their  chief.  When 
once  before  the  judges,  Moreau  himself  being  arraigned, 
they  had  no  longer  any  hope  but  from  a  political  com- 
motion. For  this  purpose  it  was  necessary  to  hold  up 
as  innocent  and  pore,  a  General,  powerfully  defended 
by  the  glory  of  his  name,  and  by  the  affection  and  de- 
votion of  the  generals  and  other  officers  whom  he  had 
led  to  victory;  it  was  necessary,  in  a  word,  to  present 
him  as  the  rival  in  genius  and  glory  of  the  First  Con- 
sul, and  as  the  victim  of  his  jealousy. 

In  consequence  of  these  proceedings,  which  soon  pro- 
duced their  effect  on  public  opinion,  the  duty  of  the 
tribunal  was  insensibly  changed.  It  was  no  longer  a 
conspiracy  which  it  had  to  investigate;  they  were  no 
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longer  coDspiratora  whom  it  had  to  jud^e :  the  question 
became  a  political  one— and  cTery  body  knows  how 
much,  unfortunately,  all  judges  are  inclined  to  arrogate 
political  power.  By  the  adroitness  of  the  defence,  the 
tribunal  was  led  to  pronounce  between  Moreau  and  his 
successful  rival. 

The  First  Consul  immediately  perceived  this  situa- 
tion of  things:  thus  he  spoke  of  the  criminal  tribunal, 
which  from  the  beginning  had  shown  great  partiality 
for  Moreau,  as  the  dietaiorship  of  the  paUtee  ofjuiUce;  or 
rather,  the  dieUUonhip  of  Jtf.  Thwrioi. 

I  have  said  that  Moreau  was  as  guilty  as  Piehegni. 
This  statement  requires  some  explanation.  Moreau 
was  as  guilty,  but  in  a  diflerent  way ;  and  the  nature  of 
his  guilt  was  such  as  to  explain,  to  justify  to  a  certain 
point,  the  sort  of  favor  which  was  manifested  towards 
him.  The  ambitious  schemes  of  the  First  Consul  had 
already  begun  to  show  themselves;  he  was  already 
Consul  for  life.  The  word  Emperor  had  not  yet  been 
pronounced,  but  it  was  murmured  every  where.'  Piche- 
gru  had  bargained  with  the  Bourbons— he  had  taken 
his  guarantees — ^he  worked  openly  for  them.  Moreau, 
on  the  contrary,  agreeing  to  the  conspiracy,  said,  "Do 
what  you  please  with  Bonaparte,  but  never  speak  to 
me  of  the  Bourbons :  I  will  have  noi^hing  to  do  with  them." 

Moreau  probably  wished  to  await  the  event  for  the 
purpose  of  profiting  by  it  himself.  There  had  existed 
between  himself  and  Bonaparte, — a  war  of  man  against 
man, — of  general  against  general, — a  rivalry  of  ambi- 
tion.   This  is  the  whole  secret  of  the  matter. 

It  is  easy  to  understand,  then,  that  in  the  face  of  the 
ambitious  schemes  of  Napoleon,  Moreau,  represented 
as  the  last  of  the  Romans, — as  the  defender  of  the  ex* 
piring  republic, — would  necessarily  obtain  the  favor 
and  support  of  all  tlie  devoted  friends  of  republicanism 
remaining  in  France — that  is  to  say,  in  the  army,  of  all 
whom  the  genius  of  Napoleon  had  not  yet  fascinated — 
who  had  neither  made  the  campaigns  of  Italy  nor  those 
of  Egypt ;  in  the  civil  service,  of  all  whom  past  circum- 
stances had  attached  to  the  existing  order  of  things, 
and  who  had  reason  to  fear  a  change ;  and,  finally,  of 
all  who  were  honestly  republicans.  The  nation  was 
thus  broken  into  two  parts,  represented  even  in  the  bo* 
80m  of  the  tribunal. 

The  same  disinclination  to  the  Bourbons  which  ren- 
dered Moreau  hostile  to  the  schemes  of  Pichegru,  who 
was  their  slave,  still  influenced  him  when  he  left  Ame- 
rica in  1812,  and  when  in  1813  he  proceeded  to  the 
camp  of  the  Allies  to  draw  up  a  j)lan  for  the  invasion 
of  France.  He  was  as  little  in  favor  of  the  Bourbons 
in  1  SI 3  as  in  1804:  he  detested  them.  The  proof  of 
these  sentiments  was  found  m  a  letter  from  his  wife  in- 
tercepted in  1813.  She  urged  him  to  adopt  their  cause. 
It  is  evident  from  this,  that  it  was  not  their  cause  which 
he  desired  to  serve. 

Moreau  was  the  personal  enemy  and  rival  of  Bona^ 
parte.  The  First  Consul  had  cause  to  be  convinced  of 
the  fact  some  time  before,  on  the  publication  of  a  sort  of 
pamphlet,  printed  in  the  form  of  a  posting  bill,  in  Brit- 
tanny,  and  addressed  to  all  general  officers  and  com- 
m:\nder8  of  corps.  Very  few  copies  of  this  piece  reached 
their  address:  there  was  one,  however,  which  came  to 
the  hands  of  General  Rapatel,  a  former  aid -de-camp  of 
Morenu,  and  his  friend.  The  First  Consul  instructed 
the  Minister  of  his  Police  to  have  a  conference  with 


Moreau  on  the  subject  The  General  affected  an  ap« 
pearance  of  carelessness,  but  defended  himself  badly; 
and  when  the  Minister  rendered  an  account  of  the  inter- 
view to  the  First  Consul,  he  received  this  singular  reply : 

"All  these  stupid,  underhand  dealings  weary  and  fa- 
tigue me.  Were  Moreau  in  my  place  J  would  be  his 
first  aid-de-camp.  If  he  believes  himself  better  suited 
than  I  am  to  govern — ^He  govern ! — Poor  France !  Let 
him  come  and  dispute  my  power  with  me ;  but  frankly, 
openly,  tell  him  to  be  to-morrow  at  the  Boi$  de  Boulogn  e,* 
at  seven  o'clock.  Our  two  swords  will  cut  the  difficulty.^* 

The  Minister  of  Police,  charged  with  such  a  commu- 
nication, called  again  on  Moreau,  and  persuaded  hini 
without  much  difficulty  that  it  was  not  to  the  Bots  de 
Boulogne  that  he  should  go  the  next  morning,  but  to  the 
Tuileries,  to  the  levie  of  the  First  ConsuL  Moreau 
went  accordingly — and  Bonaparte,  notified  in  the  course 
of  the  night,  received  him  with  marked  kindness,  and 
without  saying  a  word  on  the  subject  of  their  difTer- 
enoes.  Bonaparte  hoped  to  the  very  last  moment  to 
reconcile  him  by  kindness;  but  Moreau,  proud  and  in- 
tractable, constantly  repelled  his  advances.  He  saw  in 
the  First  Consul  the  usurper  of  a  power  which  ought 
to  have  belonged  to  him. 

When  Moreau,  denounced  by  Roland,  the  friend  of 
Pichegru,  was  arrested  and  conducted  to  the  Temple, 
the  First  Consul,  charging  the  chief  judge  to  examine 
him,  gave  him  his  first  instructions  in  these  terms : 

"  In  the  first  place,  see  if  Moreau  wishes  to  speak  to 
me ;  in  that  case,  take  him  in  your  carriage,  and  bring 
him  here :  let  every  thing  be  concluded  between  us  twa 

Moreau  preferred  to  be  silent. 


n 


THE  ART  OF  WAR. 

On  Moreau*s  first  visit,  after  his  fine  retreat  through 
the  Black  Forest,  to  General  Bonaparte,  then  recently 
returned  from  his  first  campaign  in  luly,  concluded  with 
so  much  honor  by  the  treaty  of  Campo-Formio,  a  very 
interesting  conversation  on  the  art  of  war  occurred  be- 
tween the  two  Generals.  Moreau,  while  receiving  the 
compliments  of  General  Bonaparte,  rather  excused  him- 
self for  having  been  obliged  to  fall  back  before  an  enemy 
superior  in  numbers  to  his  own  forces. 

"  What  would  you  have  ?*'  replied  Bonaparte.  "  Our 
troops  are  too  much  divided ;  and,  in  the  end,  victory 
must  always  remain  with  the  most  numerous  battalions.** 

"  It  is  a  principle  substantially  true ;  but  you  have 
proved  by  your  campaign  in  Italy  that  it  is  not  of  uni- 
versal application.  Have  we  not  often  seen  inferiority 
in  numbers  amply  balanced  by  the  bravery,  the  expe- 
rience, the  discipline,  and,  above  all,  by  the  talents  of 
the  chief?" 

"  Yes,  in  a  single  battle ;  but  rarely  in  a  wai.** 

"Then  you  reduce  the  art  of  war  to  a  single  and 
very  simple  game ;  the  only  object  will  be  to  raise  more 
troops  than  the  enemy.  If  this  be  true,  of  what  use 
are  tactics  and  strategy,  and  the  various  expedients  de- 
vised for  counteracting  superior  numbers?" 

"Let  us  undersund  each  other,"  replied  Bonaparte. 
"I  am  far  from  contending  that,  with  an  army  inferior 

•  A  celebrated  duelling  ground  just  beyond  (tm  barriers  of 
Farts. 
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in  DOfflber,  ooe  may  not  obtain  Tictories  oyer  a  stronger 
ibree.  These  Tictories  will  be  due  to  the  valor  and  dis- 
dpline  of  the  troops,  to  the  devotion  of  the  officers,  and 
perhaps  to  the  genlns  of  the  general.  If  these  victories 
be  dcciare,  one  may  gather  the  honors  of  a  campaign ; 
bat  if  the  war  is  prolonged,  if  it  lasts  many  years,  the 
mailer  nimiber  will  infidlibly  succumb  to  the  greater. 

** Every  change  in  the  system  of  war  gives'an  advan- 
ta^  to  him  who  is  the  first  to  pot  it  in  practice.  Fre- 
drick triamphcd  over  all  his  enemies,  because  he  car- 
ried into  the  contest  a  new  system  of  warfare ;  because 
he  opposed  to  the  irregular  order  of  battle  of  his  prede- 
cesors  his  rigorously  calculated  tactics— to  their  imper- 
fect, his  perfect  organization — ^his  powerful  discipline  to 
the  disorder  of  their  armies. 

''We  have  beaten  the  school  of  Frederick,  because 
we  abo  have  created  a  system ;  to  his  methodical  stra- 
ta, to  his  tactics, — of  which  all  the  movements  were 
foreseen, — we  have  opposed  rapid  marches  and  sur- 
pHMsi  In  the  first  wars  of  the  republic,  we  had  to 
deal  with  generals  of  the  school  of  Frederick.  They 
waited  ontil  their  plans  were  all  matured  before  com- 
BKocing  a  campcu^ :  they  never  began  to  march  until 
tbey  had  studied  and  calculated  at  length  every  possi- 
ble aoeident  from  the  nature  of  the  ground.  All  their 
Bioreajents  were  traced  out  before-hand — they  regu- 
btcd  oars  in  the  same  way. 

"If  they  gave  bsttle,  it  was  on  their  part  a  mathe* 
nntieal  problem,  resolved  on  paper,  and  which  they 
(Sine  to  apply  on  the  field. 

''To  these  calculations  what  did  we  oppose? — our 
sew  system.  The  enemy  had  regulated  our  movements 
by  our  depots  of  provisions :  according  to  him  we  ought 
to  arrive  on  a  given  day  on  the  ground  which  he  se- 
lected ;  bat  we  passed  three  depots  in  a  day,  and  he  en* 
ttootered  us  three  days  sooner  than  he  expected,  and 
on  groaod  be  had  not  studied. 

"These  learned  generals  accept  the  battle  which  we 
offer  them — regulate  their  lines,  their  reserve— take  all 
<be precaoUons  that  the  science  of  wsr  can  indicate;  it 
bappeos  that  a  colonel  of  huzzars,  desirous  of  the  em- 
broidery of  a  genera],  seizes  advantage  of  a  wavering 
is  the  execution  of  a  manausre,  to  throw  himself  with 
lix  or  seven  hundred  hogse  on  a  point  at  which  he  per- 
erired  some  disorder,  and  efiects  a  breach,  the  effects  of 
which  are  felt  to  the  very  extremity  of  the  lines;  When 
toeh  ao  occurrence  took  place,  the  enemy's  generals 
were  completely  confounded :  the  movement  had  not  been 
*^tdei.  It  is  in  this  way  that  they  have  lost  ten  bat- 
tles against  us:  Ad  Austrian  general,  taken  prisoner 
is  the  csmpaign  of  Italy,  said  to  some  officers  of  our 
vmy->*I  greatly  prefer  being  a  prisoner  to  continuing 
tbe  war  with  you :  there  is  no  longer  any  thing  settled ; 
there  is  no  more  science ;  science  is  no  longer  acknow- 
kdpd» 

"  Daring  oar  first  wars  this  was  not  a  system ;  it  was 
(be  astoral  result  of  the  patriotic  ardor,  of  the  enthu- 
>^ssD  c£  the  young  soldiers,  of  the  young  officers,  of 
tbe  young  generals  of  the  republic;  experience  only 
bai  worked  it  into  a  system ;  and  to  translate  this  sys- 
tem into  words,  one  may  say  that,  at  this  day,  the  art 
of  war  is  the  art  of  concentrating,  on  a  given  point, 
BOR  ibrce  and  in  less  time,  than  the  enemy. 

"The  art  of  war  is,  then,  to  determine  on  a  field  of 
^tfe  the  point  at  which  a  dectaive  blow  may  be  given, 


and  to  present  more  force  there  than  the  enemy  can  op- 
pose to  you.  This  is  the  secret  of  a  great  captain ;  it 
is  the  genius  of  war.  To  crush  a  weaker  enemy— to 
disperse  bands  of  undisciplined  plunderers,  is  not  an 
art — ^it  is  hardly  a  trade;  but,  with  a  small  army,  to 
present  to  an  enemy  a  force  always  superior  at  the 
point  which  he  wishes,  or  is  ibrced  to  attack,  is  an  evi- 
dence of  genius,  and  is  that  which  constitutes  a  general. 

"Frederick  made  war  a  science — we  have  made  it  an 
art ;  it  is  no  longer  a  calculation — it  is  a  work  of  genius. 

"And  with  it  battles  may  be  gained.  One  may  tri- 
umph during  four,  six,  eight  campaigns ;  but  if  really 
inferior  in  number,  he  must  be  conquered  in  the  end, 
because  victories  exhaust  the  strength  of  ah  army  more 
slowly^  but  as  certainly  as  defeats  themselves. 

"A  nation  is  conquered  whenever  it  sufiers  itself  to 
be  invaded  at  home.  A  people  who  submit  to  be  in- 
vaded are  destitute  of  courage.  There  is  no  power  in 
the  world  sufficient  to  invade  a  people  determined  not 
to  be  invaded." 


PITT  AND  FOX. 

**  What  must  one  think,"  said  Pitt  to  M.  Otto,  "of  a 
government  always  at  the  mercy  of  a.  blow  from  a 
dagger  ?" 

At  the  time  that  Pitt  had  the  courage  to  speak  this, 
England  maintained  the  agents  of  the  Infernal  Maehine 
in  her  pay.  France  owes  to  England  the  three  debar- 
cations  of  Biville,  the  arms  and  the  money  for  the  con* 
spiracy  of  Georges,  besides  the  succors  in  money, 
arms,  and  ammunition  previously  thrown  into  la  Ven- 
due. Pitt  spoke  in  these  terms  of  the  French  govern- 
ment, at  a  moment  when  a  captain  in  the  Royal  British 
Navy  was  employed  to  transport  and  debark  on  the 
coast  of  France  those  who  proposed  to  assassinate  Bo- 
naparte. 

Napoleon  never  had  occasion  to  reply  to  Pitt ;  but 
he  answered  a  roan  worthy  of  hearing  him,  when, 
speaking  of  England,  he  said  to  Mr.  Foi^  "What 
must  one  think  of  a  government  which  arms  assassins 
against  me  ?"    Fox  blushed  for  England. 

Afterwards,  when,  about  the  year  1606,  a  person 
named  Quillet,  an  old  master  of  the  Tennis  Court  of 
the  Princes,  went  to  see  Mr.  Fox,  to  propose  to  assas- 
sinate Napoleon,  this  distinguished  man  hastened  to 
denounce  him  to  the  Minister  of  Foreign  Relations,  M. 
de  Talleyrand.  His  letter  was  full  of  the  indignation 
of  an  honest  man,  shocked  at  the  proposal  of  such  a 
crime.  "The  laws  of  England,"  said  he,  "do  not 
allow  me  to  treat  this  fellow  as  he  merits.  I  can  only 
drive  him  from  England.  I  will  find  means,  however, 
to  detain  him  long  enough  for  you  to  put  yourself  on 
your  guard." 

Quillet  did  not  return  to  France.  In  1809  he  was 
taken  in  Qermany,  brought  to  Paris,  and  confined  in 
the  Bicetre.  He  had  then  the  audacity  to  accuse  Fox 
of  having  induced  him  to  proceed  to  England  for  the 
purpose  of  employing  him  to  assassinate  Bonaparte. 

Since  the  revolution  of  July,  since  civil  war  has  d^ 
solated  the  Peninsula,  a  man  apparently  obout  sixty  or 
sixty- live,  presented  himself  at  one  of  the  bureaux  of 
the  division  of  general  police,  at  the  office  of  the  Minis- 
ter of  the  Interior,  offering  to  perform  any  arduous 
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duty :  in  Spain  for  example.  This  man,  who  declared 
his  name  to  be  Quillet,  was  badly  receired  by  the  chief 
of  the  bureau,  to  whom  he  addressed  himself.  If  he 
bad  been  closely  examined,  if  the  name  of  Don  Csrloe 
bad  been  pronounced,  perhaps  he  wonld  have  offered  to 
seize  the  person  of  this  prince.  Was  not  the  Quillet 
ef  1834  the  Quillet  of  18067 


THE  BARON  T*****. 

HOW   A   PBBE   or   FEANCB. 

The  Baron  F*****  is  a  man  of  talent,  an  admirable 
public  officer,  and  a  profound  jurist.  His  capacity  has 
been  fully  appreciated  for  thirty-fiTC  years,  by  all  who 
have  ever  had  business  with  him.  On  this  point  the 
Emperor  frequently  rendered  him  justice;  he  also  ac- 
knowledged his  honorable  character  and  conduct,  yet 
he  never  showed  htm  the  least  fiiTor— nerer  bestowed 
on  him  one  of  those  high  oflSccs  those  offices  of  confi* 
dence^  which  he  was  so  fond  of  oonforring  on  members 
of  bis  council  of  state.  Master  of  Requests  at  the  pe- 
riod of  the  creation  of  this  council,  the  restoration  found 
the  Baron  F***^*  still  Master  of  Requests. 

Under  the  empire,  the  title  of  Master  of  Requests 
was  of  some  importance.  Alexander  Lameth,  prefect 
of  the  department  of  the  Po,  with  fifty  thousand  francs 
•f  salary,  and  one  hundred  thousand  for  the  expenses 
of  his  establishment,  was  simply  Master  of  Requests. 
Dupoiftt  Delportc,  prefect  of  Parma,  and  nephew  of  the 
Duke  of  Bsssano,  was  but  a  Master  of  Requests.  M. 
de  Chabrol,  afterwards  Minister  of  the  Marine  and  of 
Finance,  and,  under  the  empire,  Intendant  Qeneral  of 
Finance  at  Florence,  and  at  a  later  period  al  Alexan- 
dria, was  only  Master  of  Requests;  but  at  that  period 
a  Master  of  Requests  might  be  called  to  any  office. 
We  have  seen  a  simple  Auditor  to  the  Council  of  State, 
M.  Taboureau,  Intendant  Greneral  of  the  Finances  of 
Pied  moot  Baron  F*  *  **  *  is,  perhaps,  the  only  Master 
of  Requests  who  has  never  done  any  thing  but  make 
reports  to  the  Council  of  State. 

I  do  not  know  whether  the  Baron  knows  even  at  this- 
day  the  cause  of  the  ill  luck  which  has  so  long  weighed 
on  him,  and  which  must  have  the  more  surprised  him, 
as,  at  the  beginning  of  the  Consulate,  he  wa^  received 
with  extreme  &Tor.  If  I  have  the  honor  to  be  read  by 
him,  and  be  still  reeoUeets  and  will  call  to  his  mind 
events  of  thirty-three  years  standing,  he  will  recognize 
the  cause  in  the  circumstance  I  am  about  to  mention. 

The  First  Coosul  was  riding  out  in  the  environs  of 
Morfontaine ;  he  was  in  a  eaUehMf  with  his  sister  Eliza, 
afterwards  Qrand  Duchess  of  Tuscany.  His  carriage 
was  followed  by  two  others,  in  which  some  of  his  aids- 
de-camp,  and  a  few  persons  admitted  to  his  intimacy, 
were  seated ;  among  these  was  M.  de  F**^^**.  Bona- 
parte had  ordered  some  horses  from  the  pUDvince  of 
Limousin,  which  he  was  desirous  of  lookinif  at,  to  be 
brought  out  at  a  convenient  resting  place.  He  was 
pleased  with  one  of  them,  and  mounted  him,  to  try  his 
gaits.  A  few  minutes  afterwards  the  horse  made  a  vio- 
lent Mart,  and  unsaddled  his  rider,  who  was  thrown  his 
bead  against  a  clump  of  trees. 

The  First  Consul  was  senseless ;  for  an  instant  he 
might  have  been  thought  dead ;  several  persons  were 
despatched  in  the  greatest  haste  for  assistance.    The 


sister  of  Bonaparte  was  seated  on  the  ground,  holding 
lier  brother's  head  in  her  lap,  and  exerting  herself  in 
vain  to  restore  him.  All  who  were  present  formed 
themselves  in  a  group  around  them.  M.  de  F*^**^ 
said  in  a  low  voice.  We  musi  m/orm  Cwmbmcith  tiu teniiy. 
At  that  moment  Bonaparte  came  to  himself;  his  eyes 
were  not  yet  open,  but  he  had  heard  the  words  pro- 
nounced, and  recognized  the  voice  of  the  speaker.  A 
second  afterwards,  having  completely  regained  his 
senses,  he  glanced  bis  eyes  furiously  on  the  point  in 
the  group  whence  the  words  had  proceeded,  got  into 
his  cskeA«,  and  gave  orders  to  depart  immediately. 

Ever  afterwards,  to  the  very  period  of  his  abdication, 
he  had  the  strange  weakness  never  to  forgive  M.  da 
F*****  for  thinking,  for  an  instant,  that  he  oould  die. 


A  CONSPIRACY. 

It  is  characteristic  of  ofdinary  minds,  to  believe,  in 
matters  of  police,  in  the  reports  of  agents.  Foocb^ 
compased  the  honest  functionaries,  whom  the  public 
persists  in  calling  informers,  to  coaches  obliged  to  set 
off  whether  full  or  empty.  A  n  agent  of  the  police  finds 
it  necessary  to  make  a  daily  report  in  order  to  gain  his 
pay,  and  to  give  evidence  of  his  zeal.  If  he  knows 
nothing,  he  invents;  if,  by  accident,  he  discovers  any 
thing,  he  hopes  to  render  himself  of  more  importance, 
by  magnifying  his  subjecL  Agenu  are  excellent  for 
the  purposes  of  safely,  for  assassins,  robbers,  and  women 
of  the  town ;  but  whenever  they  meddle  with  politics, 
their  blunders  are  as  numerous  as  their  actions.  Po- 
litical police  is,  besides,  more  useless  in  France  than  in 
any  other  country ;  a  Frenchman  who  engages  ia  any 
conspiracy  tells  it  to  so  many  people,  that  it  would  be 
truly  extraordinary  if  among  the  whole  nnnber  of  hia 
conOdants,  he  encounters  no  friend  of  the  minister  or 
of  the  prefect  of  police.  The  true  political  police  with 
us  is  the  police  of  politeness,  the  police  of  conTcrsation 
and  indiscretion.  Never  was  the  political  police  better 
regulated  than  under  the  empire;  never  were  fewer 
agents  employed,  and  yet,  every  day,  Fouch^  filled 
two  or  three  baskets  with  icports,  which  he  never  read. 

Of  all  the  governments  thiil«rere  ever  fastened  upon 
France,  that  of  the  Directory  was  unquestionably  the 
most  ridiculous.  The  Directors,  with  perhaps  some 
exceptions,  believed  in  the  police  as  one  believes  in  the 
Deity;  and  Qohicr,  one  of  the  rulers  of  that  day,  was 
more  credufoos  than  all  the  rest.  Had  he  lived  in  our 
time,  it  would  have  been  for  him  that  the  conspiracy  of 
the  towers  of  Notre  Dame  would  have  been  invented. 
The  individuals  charged  with  the  police  under  the  Di- 
rectory were  the  same  who  were  afterwards  employed 
under  the  empire ;  they  were  intelligent  and  capable, 
and  consequently  perfectly  incredulous ;  they  fled  from 
the  aobreu  of  the  Directors,  certain  of  perceiving  on 
entering,  the  restless  figure  of  Qohier,  and  hearing  for 
the  thousandth  time  the  question — It  then  my  fiews  7 
Amt  yoM  any  rtjpori  to  mdu  Urn*?  The  answer  was 
always  in  the  negative,  and  the  Director  never  took 
the  trouble  to  conceal  his  disappointment. 

M.  Real,  who  then  discharged  the  duties  correq>ond- 
ing  to  those  of  our  prefects  of  police,  found  himself  one 
evening  at  the  house  of  Fouch£,at  the  moment  that  the 
minister  was  preparing  to  go  to  the  Luxembourg. 
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Come  with  me,  Mud  Fouch^ ;  let  us  go  to  the  Direc- 
Urry. 

Faith,  not  I. 

And  why  not? 

Beeayae  I  shall  there  meet  Gobiery  who,  as  usual, 
will  come  with  his  bewildered  look,  to  demand  a  report 
frotn  me. 

Does  that  embarrass  you?  Search  this  basket,  it 
eooiains  nearly  two  hundred ;  select  the  most  amusing 
or  the  moet  idlly ;  he  will  then  have  something  with 
which  tooocapy  himself  and  his  eofifre-|MlJce,  for  a  week 
or  two. 

M.  Real  took  the  basket  between  his  legs,  and  began 
ts  ezamme  its  contents.  The  first  report  which  he  got 
bold  of  seemed  too  silly;  the  second  not  enough  so; 
ioally,  he  found  one  which  denounced  on  asaetiMage 
^  fmar  mr  fia€  humdred  man  in  a  garden  a  league  and  a 
k^fram  Paris,  This  assemblage  Asd  heen  tten  by  the 
agent  many  days  in  succession;  he  had  approached 
▼ery  near,  but  the  men  who  were  collected  there,  un* 
doabtedly  to  plot  a  conspiracy,  spoke  so  low  that  he 
was  unable  to  hear  any  thing. 

If,  said  M.  Real,  Gohier  is  not  content  with  such  a 
diacovery  as  this,  be  must  be  indeed  unreasonable. 

They  set  off  lor  the  Luxembourg ;  Qohier  was  there, 
Mdog  as  oaoaL    His  first  words  were : 

Is  there  any  news?  Have  you  a  report  ? 

Here  is  one ;  I  confess  I  put  no  faith  in  it ;  but, 
dtizen  Director,  you  will  read  it,  and  perhaps  you  may 
think  differently. 

Gohier  took  it  to  read ;  from  the  first  words  his  at- 
teotioQ  was  redoubled  ;  after  running  hastily  over  two 
or  three  pages  he  begun  anew  and  read  more  slowly. 

CitizeQ  Real,  said  he,  this  is  a  much  more  serious 
affiur  than  yoa  appear  to  think.  It  is  not  the  first  time 
that  I  hsive  been  told  of  this  assembly ;  I  am  really 
sitnniahed  that  you  pay  such  little  attention  to  things 
so  important.  Do,  I  pmy  you,  haye  the  matter  more 
BBiTowly  examined,  and  render  me  an  account  of  the 
lenlL 

M.  Real  first  thought  he  had  been  deceived.  Have 
I  then  been  so  unfortunate,  he  said  to  himself,  as  to 
pbee  my  hand  on  a  police  report  containing  the  truth, 
SBoog  two  hoBdred  others  filled,  beyond  doubt,  wi  th  lies. 
Bet  be  was  soon  re-assured ;  Qohier  had  been  notified 
b^  his  cmdre-palUcej  and  M.  Real  knew  that  in  every 
cooiKry  whieh  hAs  the  happiness  to  possess  a  eonlre- 
felke^  its  dottea  are  always  discharged  by  the  agents  of 
the  regular  establishment,  who  manage  in  this  way  to 
fced  at  two  raeks,  for  which  purpose  they  haye  only  to 
sake  two  versions  of  the  same  report. 

Ob  returning  home  he  hastily  despatched  to  the  place 
iadiealed  in  the  report,  a  man  on  whose  intelligence  he 
eooM  rely,  and  who  undertook  to  disoover  the  truth. 
Be  recuriMd  the  next  morning. 

Sir,  said  he  to  his  principal,  with  a  half  bantering 
tone,  I  have  caught  them  in  the  act* 

iBceeo ! 

Te^  sir,  in  the  act. 

How  much  truth  is  there  in  the  affair  ? 

Nearly  as  moch  as  one  generally  finds  in  the  reports 
«f  poHce  agentSy  a  fourth,  a  fifth ;  in  this  case  it  is  al- 
nnsta  sixth. 

Let  us  hare  an  end  of  the  matter ;  explain  yourselC 

I  im  ready  to  do  aa    The  garden  alluded  to  belongs 


to  a  hat  maker.  At  night,  when  the  weather  is  clear, 
(for  they  have  omitted  to  tell  you  that  these  assem* 
blages  are  only  held^  in  good  weather)  the  hatter  places 
his  hats  out  to  dry  on  sticks  in  the  garden.  Now, 
suppose  there  were  a  hedge  of  the  height  of  these 
sticks,  one  would  only  see  the  bats ;  and  even  the  most 
acute  agent  should  be  allowed  to  suppose  that  these 
hats  covered  the  beads  of  men.    I  have  spoken. 

In  the  evening  M.  Real  was  at  the  Directory ;  and 
in  a  tone  of  the  gneatest  gravity  recounted  to  GJohier 
his  discovery  of  the  conspiracy  of  the  hats.  Gohier 
never  forgave  him.  It  is  true,  that  to  this  first  mysti- 
fication  there  was  added  a  second  a  little  more  jnq[amt, 
the  invitation  to  breakfast  the  18th  fmmstre,  from 
the  same  to  the  same. 


THE  PROBABLE  CAUSES 
Of  the  Jhreet  and  Condemnation  qf  the  Duke  ^Enghien. 

The  condemnation  of  the  Duke  d'Enghien  to  death 
was  an  act  so  little  anticipated,  so  little  in  harmony 
with  the  character  and  conductof  Napoleon,  that  every 
suggestion  on  the  motives  of  this  extraordinary  pro* 
ceeding,  obtained  easy  belief.  It  was  easy  to  believe 
that  the  arrest  of  the  I>uke  d'Enghien  was  a  sacrifice 
to  the  Jacobin  party,  which,  to  excuse  the  Consulate 
for  life,  exacted  a  formal  proof  of  rupture  with  the  an« 
cient  dynasty,  and  the  party  <^  the  emigration.  It 
might  have  been  thought,  also,  that  the  seizure  of  this 
prince  on  a  foreign  territory,  was  an  act  of  high  politi* 
cal  character  advised  by  M.  de  Talleymnd— a  deOance 
thrown  in  the  teeth  of  the  powers  who  afifbrded  an  asy- 
lum to  the  Bourbons— in  a  word,  a  revolutionary  me- 
nace. Napoleon,  having  occasion,  while  at  Su  Helena, 
to  explain  himself  on  this  important  fact,  which  pre- 
ceded but  a  few  days  his  accession  to  the  imperial 
throne,  always  represented  it  as  a  just  reprisal  for  the 
criminal  intrigues  constantly  fomented  against  him  by 
the  Bourbons  and  their  friends,  as  a  terrible  answer  to 
the  explosion  of  the  Infernal  Machine  and  the  conspi- 
racy of  Qeorges.  But  the  seizure  of  the  prince  was  so 
suddenly  decided  upon,  so  rapidly  executed,  so  prompt- 
ly followed  by  trial,  condemnation  and  death,  that  it 
must  have  resulted  from  a  more  powerful  cause,  from  a 
more  urgent  consideration  than  a  negotiation  with  a 
party,  or  a  profound  political  combination.  Of  this 
cause,  of  this  motive,  the  Emperor  never  spoke. 

The  makers  of  history  have  constructed,  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  death  of  the  Duke  d'Enghien,  a  drama,  in 
which  they  have  distributed  the  parts  according  to  the 
Well  known  characters  of  the  individuals  whom  they 
wished  to  appear  in  it.  Thus  they  have  taken  Jose- 
phine, whose  goodness  was  so  well  known,  and  thrown 
her  at  the  knees  of  her  husband,  to  beg  with  tears  and 
sighs  the  life  of  the  young  Duke.  They  called  to  their 
aid  the  exalted  reason  of  the  Second  Consul  Camba- 
ceres,  making  him  to  address  to  his  colleague  and  mas- 
ter the  most  solemn  warnings.  Unfortunately  it  is  more 
than  probable  that  neither  Josephine  nor  Cambaceres 
had  any  knowledge  of  the  arrest,  trial,  condemnation, 
or  execution  of  the  Duke  d'Enghien,  until  the  morning 
of  the  21  St  of  March,  when  it  was  first  announced  to 
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the  people  of  Paris,  and  to  M.  Real  himself,  one  of  the 
most  important  chiefs  of  police. 

There  was  in  tbeaffiurof  the  Duke  d'Elnghien  every 
thing  that  has  been  mentioned,  except  a  guarantee  of- 
fered to  the  Jacobin  party;  to  that  party,  unfortu- 
nately, Napoleon  would  never  give  any.  There  was 
certainly  occasion  for  threatening  reprisals  against  fo- 
reign powers;  but  there  was  anger  and  melancholy 
error  at  the  bottom  of  this  execution. 

I  am  about  to  transcribe  a  version  in  which  I  impli- 
citly believe.  It  appears  to  me  in  keeping  with  the 
circumstances,  with  the  characters,  and  with  the  exi- 
gency of  the  moment ;  the  facts  are  connected  together 
in  a  natural  way,  and  so  far  as  I  am  informed,  nothing 
tends  to  throw  any  doubt  on  its  correctness. 

The  exposure  of  Georges'  conspiracy,  establishes  the 
fact,  that  this  bold  chief  had  made  one  express  condi- 
tion indispensable  to  the  execution  of  his  plan — the 
presence  at  Paris  of  one  of  the  princes  of  the  royal 
family,  which  he  wished  to  re-establish. 

Georges,  Cadoudal,  the  Messrs.  Polignac,  de  Rividre, 
and  many  others,  mentioned,  in  an  intercepted  corres- 
pondence exhibited  on  the  trial,  that  they  had  come 
from  England  to  Paris  to  attack  the  First  Consul  with 
an  open  force.  They  announced  that  their  troop  was 
formed,  and  that  they  waited  under  arms  a  Bourbon 
to  give  the  signal 

The  conspirators  thought  the  Count  d'Artois  was 
Ihe  prince  who  was  to  meet  them;  no  evidence,  no 
confession  established  this  fact;  and  it  was  well  known 
that  under  such  circumstanees  it  would  have  been  diffi- 
cult to  move  him  ;  he  had  proved  it  sa  But  Georges 
strongly  adhered  to  this  idea ;  he  wished  that  at  the  very 
instant  the  government  should  be  destroyed  in  the  per- 
son of  its  chief,  a  French  prince  should  be  ready  to  seize 
the  authority,  and  surround  himself  with  his  partizans, 
and  thus  prevent  the  scattered  limbs  of  the  republic 
firom  again  uniting  themselves. 

Who  was  the  prince  thus  expected?  The  police 
searched  with  great  activity  to  ascertain  the  person.  It 
was  known  that  the  Count  de  Provencey  Louis  XVIII, 
was  in  Poland  with  the  Duke  d*Angouleme ;  that  the 
Count  d'Artois,  the  Duke  de  Berrif  and  the  Duke  of 
Orleans  were  in  England.  It  was  known  that  all  these 
princes  lived  in  a  retired  manner,  and  that  nothing 
about  them  gave  any  evidence  of  arrangements  for  an 
important  movement. 

While  these  things  were  going  on.  General  Moncey, 
inspector  general  of  gendarmerie^  communicated  to  the 
First  Consul  a  report  which  had  been  addressed  to  him 
by  an  officer  of  gendarmerief  charged  with  the  duty  of 
secretly  reconnoitering  the  environs  of  Etteinheim,  the 
residence  of  the  Duke  d'Enghien.  The  police,  what- 
ever may  be  said,  was  perfectly  acquainted  with  the 
residence  of  this  prince,  at  four  leagues  from  the  fron- 
tier of  France ;  it  observed  him  attentively,  following 
all  his  movements,  yet  without  disturbing  him ;  it  even 
allowed  him  to  come,  in  secret,  to  the  theatre  at  Stras- 
bourg ;  the  Duke  d'Enghien  annoyed,  wonld  have  been 
a  more  dangerous  character  in  their  eyes.  Misfortune 
would  have  it,  that  in  this  deplorable  afiair,  the  First 
Consul,  from  some,  I  know  not  what  sentiment  of  dis- 
trust, put  the  police  entirely  aside.  A  word  from  M. 
Real  would  have  explained  every  thing. 

In  his  report  the  officer  of  gendannerie  informed  his 


chief  that  the  Duke  lived,  apparently,  very  quietly  at 
Etteinheim,  but  that  he  had  around  him  many  emigrant 
general  officers,  one  of  whom  was  General  Dumouriez, 
and  an  English  Colonel. 

The  officer  of  gendarmerie  had  either  misunderstood 
what  was  told  him,  or  be  wrote  very  badly.  The  peiBon 
whom  he  designated  as  General  Dumouriez  was  M.  d« 
ThQmery,and  the  pretended  English  Colonel  an  equer- 
ry, employed  as  a  huntsman  in  the  service  of  the  prince* 

This  ftcal  revelation,  conforming  so  naturally  to  wh^t 
was  already  known  of  the  conspiracy,  was  a  flash  of 
light  for  the  First  Consul.  The  Duke  d'Enghien  was 
the  prince  expected.  The  presence  near  him  of  Ge- 
neral Dumouriez,  explained  itself  by  the  necessity  of 
combining  a  plan  for  the  invasion  of  France,  to  co-ope- 
mte  with  the  attempt  of  Georges  and  the  insurrection 
of  Pichegru ;  and  lastly,  the  arrival  of  an  EngKsh  com- 
mUtioner  «t  the  head  quarten  <^  the  prtnee,  was  new 
and  superabundant  proof  of  the  assistance  promised  by 
England,  and  of  its  avowed  participation. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  impressions  produced  by  the 
report  of  the  officer  of  gendarmerie^  made  every  thing 
assume  a  suspicious  appearance,  when,  indeed,  there 
was  nothing  but  what  might  have  been  naturally  ac- 
counted for  in  another  way.  A  short  time  before  a  di- 
plomatic effort  had  been  made,  at  the  court  of  the  Elec- 
tor of  Bade,  by  Jtf.  de  Cauiameourtf  to  obtain  the  remo- 
val of  the  Duke  d'Enghien  to  a  greater  distance.  The 
evasive  answer  of  the  Elector,  and  the  well  known  sus- 
picious character  of  his  disposition  towards  the  French 
government,  coincided  with  the  pretended  hostile  atti- 
tude of  the  prince.  The  house  of  Etteinheim  thus  be- 
came a  place  of  head  quarters,  and  the  equerry,  trans- 
formed into  a  colonel,  a  commissioBer  of  the  English 
government 

Bonaparte,  generally  difficult  to  be  persuaded,  seized 
on  any  idea  the  more  quickly  from  the  very  fact  of  its 
not  having  been  suggested  to  him.  In  s«ch  cases  no- 
thing could  shake  his  convictions:  he  even  carefully 
avoided  all  who  might,  by  giving  him  information,  alter 
his  determinations.  The  reading  of  the  report  irritated 
him  extremely :  he  saw  in  it  all  the  extent  and  ramifi- 
cation of  the  conspiracy.  His  course  was  instantly  ta- 
ken: a  few  boure  afterwards  his  ordere  were  given; 
from  that  moment  the  sentence  of  death  was  pronounced 
against  the  Duke  d'Enghien. 

His  mind  had  become  so  gloomy,  that  the  First  Con- 
sul was  for  several  days  alAiost  inaccessible.  Escaping 
for  a  moment  from  these  reflections,  he  would  utter  a 
few  angry  and  menacing  words.  In  one  of  these  fits  of 
passion,  Cambaceres  caught*  the  word  Bourbon;  then, 
and  only  at  that  time,  and  without  at  all  thinking  of  the 
Duke  d'Enghien,  he  thought  he  might  risk  an  observa- 
tion. He  mentioned  that,  in  the  event  of  any  prince  of 
the  dethroned  family  being  seized  in  France,  it  would 
be  well  to  treat  him  with  indulgence— citing  in  support 
of  his  position  the'^irinciples  of  the  law  of  nations— be 
quoted  Blackstone,  who  declared  that  the  efforts  of  a 
dispossessed  prince  to  reconquer  what  he  had  lost  could 
only  be  punished  by  exile. 

"Do  you  think  then,  sir,"  cried  Bonaparte,  ''that  I 
will  suffer  myself  to  be  assassinated  like  a  dog?  that  I 
will  not  throw  back  upon  others  the  terrora  with  which 
they  wish  to  surround  my  life?  No,  no;  I  will  strike 
a  blow  that  shall  make  them  all  tremble." 
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The  orders  of  ihe  First  Consul  had  been  given  to 
those  who  were  the  most  deyoted  to  his  senrice.  The 
Doke  d'Eoghiea  was  arrested — carried  to  Vinceones-^ 
tried  and  condemned,  before  the  ministers  or  ihe  police 
knew  any  thing  of  the  matter.  M.  Real  set  off  for 
Vinoeanes  the  Slst  of  March,  at  nine  in  the  morning, 
not  in  Yirtne  of  any  particular  commission  that  had  been 
given  him,  bat  on  the  receipt  of  the  notification  of  his 
arrival,  transmitted  by  the  governor  of  the  prison  of 
Yinoennes  in  the  daily  report  which  he  addressed  to  the 
tmmdOor  •/  tlofe,  speeiaUy  charged  with  the  numagemeat 
$i  csery  tkmg  reUtwe  to  the  tranquUUiy  and  mtemal  «eei»* 
nt^  ef  ike  repyJUie,  The  Duke  d*Enghien  had  ceased 
to  exist  since  six  in  the  morning,  and  M.  Real  met,  at 
the  barri^re  St.  Antoine,  General  Savary,  who  induced 
hira  to  refcam. 

I  had  written  thus  far,  when  on  a  new  examination 
of  the  papers  relative  to  the  trial  and  condemnation  of 
the  Doke,  I  diseovered  two  pieces  of  evidence  which 
appeared  to  me  favorable  to  the  opinion  I  have  just  given. 

I  find,  in  the  first  place,  in  the  examination  made  by 
BiL  Dautaooourt,  a  captain-major  of  gendorma^e  d^HUey 
actini;  as  captain-reporter  of  the  prince:  the  twe^th 
9Mr  o/  lAc  RepabUcy  the  29M  Venioee,  twelve  at  night: 
U>  the  question,  ^*^he  knew  the  ex^  General  Dumouriez  ; 
if  he  had  had  any  connexion  with  him  ?"  he  replied,  **No 
more  than  the  <^er ;  1  never  saw  him." 

The  words,  ''no  more  than  the  others"  referred  to  the 
negative  answer,  which  immediately  preceded  in  the 
examination,  to  a  question  concerning  Pichegru. 

I  find  moreover  in  the  judgment  as  it  was  published— 
I  ay  jpnWfrttfd,  and  not  rendered,  for  reasons  that  will  be 
aftenrards  seen : 

**Loais— Antoine— Henri  do  Bourbon,  Duke  d'En- 
ghien,  fc&  Ice— recused : 

IsUy— 8dly— 3dly— 4thly— Sthly. 

"6thly.  Of  being  a  favorer  and  accomplice  of  the 
eoittpiraey  contrived  by  the  English  against  the  life  of 
the  Pint  Consol,  and  of  intending,  in  the  event  t^  (he  <uo- 
ecn  ej  thai  canapbracy,  to  enter  France,"* 
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I  do  not  pretend  in  this  place  to  pronounce  an  opinion 
00  the  arrest,  trial  and  condemnation  of  the  Duke  d'En- 
gfaien ;  it  is  too  exciting  a  question.  I  am  convinced 
that  the  Doke  d'Enghien  had  entered,  like  all  the  other 
princes  of  his  family,  into  the  vast  conspiracy  formed 
against  the  French  government  and  its  chief;  but  I  am 
lady  to  admit,  that  little  disposed  to  take  an  active 
pairt,  he  was  not  at  work  at  the  moment  of  his  arrest. 
One  of  the  moat  profound  and  wisest  men  of  the  empire 
^  been  made  to  say  that  the  condemnation  of  the 
Mtt  d'Eoghien  was  more  than  a  crime;  that  it  was  a 
bfamder.  The  individual  to  whom  these  machiavellian 
voids  were  ascribed,  knows  very  well  that  if  the  arrest 
sod  execution  of  the  Duke  were  a  crime,  because  in 
llist  extraonJinary  proceeding  all  the  protecting  for- 
tta&ies  of  the  law  were  violated,  at  least,  and  expe- 
neaee  has  proved  it,  it  was  not  a  blunder;  for  his  death 

♦Vtniu]  Mbneay  is  happily  1111]  alive :  he  mifht,  If  necesiary, 


put  an  end,  as  by  enchantment,  to  all  the  little  conspi- 
racies of  princes  which  the  police  were  daily  discon* 
certing.  However,  this  is  not  the  matter  with  which 
I  pretend  to  concern  myself;  1  wish  only  to  establish 
a  facL 

During  the  fifteen  years  of  the  restoration,  numerous 
works  were  published  on  the  subject  of  the  trial  and 
death  of  the  Duke  d'Enghien.  Some  individuals  who 
had  become  repentant,  when  repentance  was  likely  to 
be  profitable,  denied  at  pleasure  the  accusation  of  having 
more  or  less  contributed  to  this  event.  One  circum- 
stance to  which  no  attention  has  been  paid,  is  this,  that 
the  true  text  of  the  judgment  which  condemned  the 
Prince  never  appeared  in  any  of  these  works.  The 
reason  is  plain  enough ;  thvS  text,  the  authentic  minutes 
of  the  judgment,  was  never  published  because  it  was 
not  in  existence. 

A  judgment  condemning  the  Duke  d'Enghien  to  death-, 
was  published  in  the  Moniteur,  end  sold  in  the  streets 
of  Paris;  but  this  was  not  the  judgment  that  was  ac- 
tually pronounced,  and  in  virtue  of  which  the  Prince 
was  shot. 

The  true  judgment  was  in  these  words.  I  copy  it 
literally ;  the  blanks  existed  in  the  original; 

'*The  commission,  after  the  President  had  read  his 
declarations  to  the  accused,  asked  if  he  had  any  thing 
to  add  in  his  defence ;  to  which  he  replied,  that  he  had 
nothing  more  to  say,  and  that  he  persisted  in  what  he 
had  already  said. 

"The  President  caused  the  prisoner  to  be  withdrawn ; 
the  council  deliberated  in  secret,  and  the  President  col- 
lected the  votes,  beginning  with  the  youngest  in  rank, 
the  President  giving  his  opimon  last;  the  prisoner  was 

unanimously  declared  guilty ^  and  the  ^— — 

article  of  the  law  of r  in  these  words ^ 

was  applied  to  him,  and  in  consequence  he  was  con- 
demns! to  death. 

"  Ordered  that  the  pre^nt  judgment  be  executed  im- 
mediately by  the  captain  reporter^  after  reading  it  to  the 
prisoner  in  presence  of  the  different  detachments  of  the 
corps  of  the  garrison. 

^  Done,  closed,  and  adjudged  at  one  sitting,  at  Vin- 
cennes,  the  day,  month,  and  year  aboVe  written,  and 
signed  by  us." 

Such  a  judgment,  it  will  be  easily  understood,  could 
not  be  published ;  a  new  dress  was  necessary.  Ac- 
cordingly, the  councillor  of  state,  specially  charged  with 
the  management  of  every  thing  relative  to  the  tran- 
quillity and  internal  security  of  the  republic,  wrote  to 
the  general  of  brigade  HuUin,  commanding  the  grena- 
diers of  the  guard: 

**  Gemralj — ^I  beg  you  to  transmit  me  the  judgment 
rendered  this  morning  against  the  Duke  d*Enghien,  as 
well  as  the  interrogatories  propounded  to  him. 

"I  will  be  obliged  if  you  can  place  them  in  the  hands 
of  the  agent  who  carries  my  letter.    I  have  the  honor 

to  be,  &C.  RBAL." 

A  little  while  afterwards,  another  letter  was  sent  from 
the  councillor  of  state  to  general  Hullin. 

'  "  Genend,^-!  wait  the  judgment  and  the  interroga- 
tories of  the  ex-Duke  d'Enghien,  for  the  purpose  of 
visiting  the  First  Consul  at  Malmaison. 

"  Will  you  inform  me  at  what  hour  I  can  have  these 
pieces.    The  bearer  of  my  letter  can  take  ehaxge  of  the 
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bundle,  and  wait  until  it  is  ready,  if  the  copies  are 
nearly  prepared.    1  have  the  honor,  && 

RBAL." 

At  last  the  jud^ent  is  sent,  carried  to  Malmuson, 
and  submitted  to  the  First  Consul  All  Paris  was  en- 
gaged in  discussing  the  subject  of  the  execution,  which 
had  taken  place  the  preceding  night ;  it  was  necessary 
for  the  government  to  explain  itself.  It  was  at  this 
period  that  the  new  judgment  was  prepared,  such  as  it 
was  afterwards  published.  The  members  of  the  mili- 
tary commission  were  not  present,  so  that  their  signa- 
tures could  not  be  obtained;  but  their  names  were 
placed  under  the  new  judgment,  and  the  former  one 
was  cancelled. 

I  find  still  another  piece  from  the  hands  of  M.  ReaL 

"Paris,  2d  germinal  of  the  12th  year  of  the  republic 
"  The  councillor  of  state,  &c.  &c.  has  received  from 
the  general  of  brigade  Hullin,  commanding  the  foot 
grenadiers  of  the  guard,  a  little  paquet,  containing  tome 
Jbotr,  a  gold  ring,  and  a  letter;  this  little  paqiut  bearing 
the  following  superscription :  To  be  delivered  to  madams 
the  Prmeess  de  Rohan,  from  the  ct-devoiU  Duke  ^Enghien, 


RKAL. 


»» 


It  is  then  true  that  there  exists  no  aulhentie  and 
iigned  minute  of  the  judgment,  by  yirtue  of  which  the 
Duke  d'Enghien  was  shoL 


FOUCHfe. 

It  seems  to  be  the  fate  of  men  placed  on  thrones,  to 
distrust  their  best  friends,  and  to  weary  them  out  with 
unjust  suspicions.  I  do  not  intend  to  examine  into  the 
fact,  whether  Fouch^,  soured  by  his  disgrace  in  1810, 
became  a  traitor  in  18 1 5.  The  conduct  of  the  minister 
at  this  period  is  very  naturally  explained,  in  an  answer 
which  he  gave  to  a  question  addressed  to  him  by  the 
Emperor,  at  the  moment  of  his  setting  out  on  the  cam- 
paign of  1809. 

What  will  you  do,  Fouch^,  should  I  happen  to  die  by 
a  cannon  ball  or  other  accident? 

I  would  seize  as  much  power  as  I  could,  to  avoid  the 
necessity  of  being  governed  by  events. 

Very  good ;  it  is  the  privilege  of  the  game. 

What  I  wish  to  say  here  is,  that  Fouch^  was  (he 
best  minister  of  Napoleon,  and  the  one  best  placed  to 
be  of  service  to  him.  After  having  suppressed  the  re- 
volution, Napoleon,  as  First  Consul,  or  Emperor,  was 
engaged  in  bringing  about  a  reaction.  Fouch^  was  the 
only  minister  who  moderated  this  movement,  useful  and 
necessary  if  arrested  at  a  given  point,  but  dangerous  if 
pushed  beyond. 

The  Emperor  was  inclined  to  see  only  enemies  among 
those  over  whom  he  had  immediately  triumphed.  He 
forgot  that  those  very  persons  had  themselves  conquered 
others,  and  that  those  others  would  not  pardon  him  for 
having  finally  profited  by  the  first  victory. 

Fouch^  was  convinced  that  the  royalists  were  the 
true  enemies  of  the  Emperor.  He  took  care  of,  and 
defended  the  Jacobins,  over  whom  his  former  connec; 
tions  enabled  him  to  exercise  a  very  great  moral  influ- 
ence ;  and  he  oppressed,  with  the  whole  weight  of  his 
hatred,  the  royalists,  whom  he  had  learnt  to  appreciate 
correctly.    This  conduct  of  Fouch^,  contrary  to  the 


private  opinions  of  the  Emperor,  gave  rise  to  frequent 
and  violent  quarrels  between  Napoleon  and  his  Mi- 
nister. 

When,  afler  the  explosion  of  the  third  Nivoee,  the 
First  Consul  returned  to  the  Tuileries,  the  calm  which 
he  had  preserved  during  the  whole  evening  at  the  opera, 
gave  place  to  a  terrible  fit  of  passion.  His  first  accusa- 
tion was,  as  usual,  against  the  Jacobins,  and  indirectly, 
in  ambiguous  terms,  against  Fouch6  bimselfl  The  Mi- 
nister perceived  it,  his  disgrace  appeared  imminent,  but 
he  did  not  bend ;  without  a  moment's  hesitation  he  de- 
fended the  Jacobins,  and  accused  the  royalists.  Even 
afterwards,  when  the  truth  was  known.  Napoleon  did 
not  forgive  his  Minister,  not  because  he  had  sufiered  so 
dangerous  a  conspiracy  to  be  consummated,  but  because 
he  had  been  in  the  right  in  opposing  him  and  his  secret 
affections. 

The  Minister,  who  could  not  be  openly  struck,  was 
assailed  through  his  department.  The  Ministry  of  Po- 
lice was  suppressed,  and  that  department  was  annaxed 
to  the  Ministry  of  Justice.  This  was  an  error,  and  a 
most  serious  one.  The  chief  judge,  Minister  of  Jus- 
tice, called  the  Police  the  disgraceful  part  of  his  minis- 
try. The  Police,  wanting,  under  his  management,  the 
direction  necessary  to  so  complicated  a  department, 
suffered  the  conspiracy  of  Qeorges  to  break  out. 

Fouch^  always  appeared  to  me  the  very  nnodel  of  a 
minister  for  a  government  succeeding  a  revolution.  He 
possessed,  under  the  consulate  and  the  empire,  the 
merit,  at  that  time  very  rare,  of  having  an  opinion  of 
his  own  on  men  and  things,  of  daring  to  support  it 
against  a  master  who  suffered  little  contradiction,  and 
of  acting  in  keeping  with  that  opinion.  Fouch^  alone 
under  the  consulate  and  the  empire,  was  really  a  minis- 
ter; afler  his  disgrace,  there  were  only  clerks,  very 
good  for  executing  or  transmitting  orders,  but  incapa- 
ble themselves  <^  any  important  step. 

In  1809,  afler  the  battle  of  Esling,  so  fatal  to  cor 
cavalry,  at  the  moment  that  Napoleon,  having  his 
bridges  on  the  Danube  carried  away,  saw  his  army  se- 
parated by  that  river,  and  placed  in  a  perilous  situation, 
which  exacted  of  him  prodigies  of  valor  and  genius, 
information  was  brought  to  Paris  that  Lord  Chatham, 
brother  of  Pitt,  at  the  head  of  an  English  expedition, 
having  carried  Flushing,  was  advancing  upon  Antwerp, 
and  threatened  Belgium.  On  the  receipt  of  this  news, 
the  Prince  Arch-Chancellor  assembled  a  council  of  Mi- 
nisters. Fouch6,  who  had  returned  to  tlie  ministry  in 
1804,  assisted  at  it.  His  advice  was,  to  appeal  imnse- 
diately  to  the  National  Quards,  and  to  send  themagainst 
the  enemy. 

"What  would  the  Emperor  and  the  army  say,  if 
France,  defended  by  them  abroad,  should  suffer  her 
hearths  to  be  insulted  while  waiting  their  assistance  ?'* 

Such  were  the  words  of  the  Minister  of  Police.  The 
Arch-Chancellor  replied : 

"Monsieur  Fouch^,  I  do  not  wish  to  have  my  head 
cut  off  I  have  despatched  a  courier  to  the  Emperor—^ 
we  must  await  his  answer." 

"And  for  my  part,"  replied  the  Minister  of  Police, 
"I  will  do  my  duty  while  awaiting  it" 

On  that  very  day,  while  the  Arch-Chancellor,  the 
Minister  of  War,  and  the  Minister  of  the  Interior 
guarded  silence,  the  Minister  of  Police  addressed  his 
manifesto  to  the  bravery  of  Frenchmen,  and  ordered 
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the  National  Guards  throughout  the  empire  to  inarch. 
From  this  circumstance  one  may  see  what  a  man  Fouch^ 
was^wbat  energetic  impulse  he  was  capabftof  giving 
to  pobUe  afiaira.  The  seventeenth  day  after  the  circu- 
lar of  the  Minister,  the  department  of  the  north  set  in 
molioo  the  last  detachment  of  a  Uvie  of  14,000  men,  in 
naiform,  armed  and  equipped.  M.  de  Pommereuil  was 
Prefect  of  this  departmeol.  The  department  of  Mo- 
tdle  equally  distinguished  itself  on  this  occasion:  it 
had  M.  de  Vaublane  for  Prefect,  who  has  since  lived 
tbroQ^h  the  whole  Restoration  on  his  reputation  of  a 
good  Prefect  under  the  empire.  The  English  expedi* 
tioo  retired  precipitately  before-  the  French  militia,  to 
whom  FoQcM  had  given  the  Prince' of  Poni6*Corvo  for 
chief|  much  as  he  'was  out  of  fiivor  at  that  momenta 

The  Emperor  either  could  not  or  dared  not  blame  th; 
Minister  of  Police  ;  but  be  openly  expressed  his  dissatis- 
faction that,  in  his  empire,  any  single  minister  had  suf- 
ficient power  to  raise  and  to  arm  the  whole  country. 

The  secret  of  the  second  disgrace  of  Fouch^  is,  per- 
haps, to  be  found  in  the  great  service  which  he  rendered 
to  the  Emperor  in  J  809.  It  was  deferred  for  a  year,  and 
turiboted  lo  an  entirely  different  cause — to  a  cause  to 
which  the  Emperor,  in  fuU  council  of  ministers,  gave 
all  the  gravity  of  m  charge  of  high  treason,  but  which, 
at  bottom,  had  notliing  serious  in  it,  if  it  was  not  a  farce 
prepared  on  purpose. 

In  separating  from  Fouch^, — a  roan  of  genius,  ca- 
pwaiy  for  business,  and  energy, — Napoleon  deprived 
hioiself  of  one  of  bis  moat  useful  servants.  From  1804 
to  ISIO  the  Emperor  had  overrun  Europe,  and  the  em- 
pire had  been  maintained  in  a  state  of  perfect  tranquil- 
litr:  from  ISIO  to  1814  he  had  cause  to  regret  the  loss 
of  (his  minister.  Daring  the  two  periods  of  his  minis- 
try Poachy  concealed  much  from  the  First  Consul  and 
the  Emperor;  but  while  be  kept  from  him  those  things 
which  he  could  well  afford  to  be  ignorant  of,  Fouch^ 
Krred  him  with  a  aseal  and  ability  much  more  useful 
than  the  obse<|uiousDe8S  of  the  rest  of  his  ministers. 


NEW  JERSEY. 


I  to  PwMcrmm    The  FalU—  Fo/come  Roekt^The  MMufae- 
teriet — TTiom  the  Sculptor ^  he. 

M'w  penoM  prefer  to  Twit  thiaintereatiog  place  during  sum- 
Ber,  vbcfl  ks  picturesque  acenery  it  clothed  in  beautirul  verdure. 
B«<.  ther«  are  anractioDs  about  It,  also,  during  winter,  and  at  all 
*e«»i»,  wbteh  make  it  an  agreeable  excursion.  Tliere  are  few 
P^3  in  oar  Immediate  ricinity  whicli  combine  bo  much  of  the 
^■ifol  and  a«eful.  Situated  at  the  foot  of  an  isolated  link  of 
ttat  enhoos  ehaiQ  of  Trap  Rocks  which,  a  few  miles  to  the 
t  fib,  toon  the  parapet  of  the  Pallisadoes  on  the  Hudson  river, 
'f  JL-Ts  an  immense  water-power  for  manufacturing  purposes, 
fr  a  the  celebrated  Falls  of  the  Passaic  river,  which  here  tum- 
t-e  down  Ike  perpendicular  precipice.  The  admirer  of  nature's 
*''rK>  M  gtruck  with  the  grandeur  of  this  geological  formation, 
t-e  Mies  of  which  are  cut  out  as  regularly  as  a  wall  of  masonry. 
B«  I  freaier  arcbkeoi  than  the  possessor  of  human  hands  has 
^  been  at  work.  By  comparing  the  angles  and  sides  of  the 
*^p  jnctpices,  it  is  evident  that  they  were  once  united,  and 
^'«  beea  rem  aeaader  by  some  convulsion  of  nature ;  as  the 
i*^  toglea  and  cornices  could  all  be  neatly  dove< tailed,  if 
<^7  *ere  approximated  together  in  the  gap  or  gorge  through 
vbirii  (he  river  now  fall*  into  the  deep  basins  below.  These 
iaBcf  hafe  some  of  them  a  depth  of  more  than  six  hundred  feet, 
u4  ka«t  never  yet  boen  flubomed  to  their  bottom.  This,  taken 
^  MaaeaipB  vitfi  ike  flsauea  or  eleOi  in  the  aolid  rock  which 


are  seen  In  various  places,  and  into  which  we  look  down  near  a 
hundred  feet — being  less  generally  than  a  foot  in  width  the  whole 
depth — lead  to  the  well*grounded  supposition,  that  a  volcanic, 
subterranean  Are  has  once  existed  in  this  region.    Trap  or  ba* 
salt  rock  is  generally  supposed,  by  the  Plutonian  theory,  to  be 
thrown  up  by  fire,  and  we  And  in  these  rocks  additional  corrobo- 
ration of  such  Buppositiop,  by  the  burnt  appearance  of  the  stone, 
in  some  places  assuming  appearances  like  the  puromice  stone 
of  Vesuvitis,  filled  wfch  spherical  cells,  indicative  of  the  actios 
of  heat    JSmffgdmloid  and  beautiful  mgatet  are  also  found  here; 
and  some  of  these  precious  stones  are  transparent  crystals,  aa 
richly  empurpled  as  the  most  exquisite  amethysts  we  have  ever 
seen  ;  all  pointing  out  the  same  formation.    This  basaltic  for> 
mation  also,  as  is  shown  by  the  excavations  for  canals  arooni 
their  base,  cut  by  enterprizlng  manufacturers  (who  have  thus, 
unconsciously,  contributed,  on  a  gigantic  scale,  to  the  investiga- 
tions of  the  geologist,)  and  as  Is  also  seen  at  the  Pallisadoes, 
reposes,— curious  as  it  may  seem,— on  horizontal  strata  of  red 
sandstone.    The  impressions  of  corals,  or  perhaps  ferns  (most 
probably  the  fbrmer,)  which  these  contain,  prove  that  the  formic 
tion  of  this  sandstone  beneath  the  superincumbent  trap,  was  an- 
terior to  the  existence  of  animal  life  or  vegetation,  and  yet  pos- 
terior to  the  older  formation  of  trap.    The  latter  roust,  therefore, 
have  been  thrown  up  by  volcanic  action  from  below  the  sand- 
stone on  which  it  now  reposes.    This  trap  is  composed  of  hori- 
xontal  strata  of  perpendicular  columns,  or  hexagonal  pillars,  the 
regular  outlines  of  which  are  in  many  places  discernible,  and 
would,  be  more  so,  were  it  perfected  into  basalt,  like  the  remark- 
able Giant's  Causeway  in  the  north  of  Ireland ;  so  that  the  mass 
of  Trap  Rock  is  In  perpendicular  formations,  resting  on  the  per- 
fectly horizontal  layers  of  sandstone,  on  which  it  stands  at  right 
angles.    The  whole  of  this  structure  is  so  curious,  that  we  might 
write  volumes  upon  it ;  but  we  must,  pass  to  other  objects.    Oa 
the  frowning  precipices  are  ereaed,  near  the  falls,  se?eral  pic- 
turesque pleasure-gardens  and  pavilions,  underneath  gro?e8  of 
pine  trees ;  one  of  which,  kept  by  Mr.  Crone,  is  an  excellent  es- 
tablishment, furnished  with  the  best  of  larders  and  liquors. 
Here,  also,  are  wooden  swings  erected  between  the  higher  trees ; 
some  of  them  the  most  commodious  and  secure  we  have  ever 
seen.    To  our  surprise  we  also  found  here,  perched  on  the  top 
of  the  rocks,  our  old  friends  '*  Tarn  O'Slvanter  and  Souter  John- 
oy,"  so  admirably  carved  In  white  sandstone  by  the  celebrated 
uneducated  Scotch  sculptor  Thorn,  who  has  chosen  Patterson 
for  his  residence.    AAer  being  defrauded,  as  ws  have  heard,  of 
the  profits  he  ought  to  have  received  from  this  curious  statuary, 
by  those  to  whom  he  had,  like  other  men  of  genius,  unsuspect- 
ingly entrusted  the  exhibition  of  his  works,  he  has  modestly  lo- 
cated himself  here,  and  is  humbly  occupied  in  carving  out  of  the 
fine  red  sandstone  of  this  region,  pilastere  and  columns,  the 
beamy  of  which,  and  the  fine  finish  of  the  artist's  chisel,  struck 
our  attention  as  we  passed  through  the  streets.    We  could  not 
help  stopping  here  for  a  moment,  while  we  admired  and  mourned 
the  humiliation  of  mind,  whose  noble  powera  were  thus  degraded 
to  a  servile  occupation — yet  In  misfortune,  soaring  by  Its  supe- 
riority, Imprinted  like  a  deathless  seal  on  its  productions,  over 
Itsown  grave,d«gby  ignorant  knavery  and  sordid  treachery. 

Frem  these  reflections  on  the  master  productioris  of  art,  we 
turned  again  in  rapture  to  the  more  masterly  works  of  nature, 
as  portrayed  In  the  romantic  scenery  which  every  where  dis- 
closes its  beauties  at  thie  remarkable  spot.  On  the  winding  river 
above  the  falls,  we  saw  the  cleared  plots  of  unborn  cities,  al- 
ready chalked  out,  in /wfure,  on  the  gentle  promontories,  by  the 
proprietors  of  these  new  purchases  (Messrs.  Philemon  Dicker- 
son,  Du4^^  Selden,  Beth  Oeer,  and  othore.)  One  of  these  plots 
attracted  our  notice  on  the  more  elevated  portion  of  the  ridge, 
where  the  Morris  canal  winds  along  on  its  sublime  course,  the 
surplus  water  of  which  is  to  be  turned  into  three  successive  tiers 
or  Imsins,  adihining  of  the  construction  of  sixty  mills  if  neces- 
sary. This  part  of  the  river  above  the  falls  is  the  place,  also, 
where  the  great  public  road,  now  cut  through  the  gorge  of  the 
precipice  from  Patteraon  below,  and  rising  by  a  gentle  ascent, 
will  pass  by  an  admirably  constructed  bridge,  now  being  built, 
through  the  tract  of  Messrs.  Dickerson,  Selden,  Geer,  fcc.  to  the 
upper  country  of  the  Passaic.  The  cascade  Itself,  su  celebrated 
as  the  lion  of  this  part  of  the  world,  of  which  many  a  sentimen- 
tal tourist  has  written  and  poet  sung,  was  dashing  down  the 
rocks  in  all  its  gorgeous  splendor.  Masses  of  white  congealed 
foam,  which  can  be  seen  only  in  this  cold  weather,  encrusted  the 
black  rocks  wkh  exquisite  chasing  or  embossed  work,  as  if  the 
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fnAh  hftd  been  •uddenly  petrified  in  iu  courae  by  the  touch  or 
Ferteus*  wand.  Below  were  suspended,  by  the  moving  mass  of 
green  water  that  rolled  Its  glassy  arch  into  the  deep  abyss  be- 
Death,  long  ranges  of  spire>pointed  icicles,  that  resembled  the 
pipes  of  some  vast  organ,  composed  of  transparent  crysiaia — 
such  was  their  regular  shape  and  size,  and  their  ei^act  distance 
from  each  other  in  parallel  lines.  Above  the  clouds  of  the  spray 
we  traced,  as  the  sun  tfvrst  out,  a  most  lovely  rainbow,  commin* 
gllng  its  rich  prismatic  hues  of  orange,  purple  and  gold,  with  the 
bright  opaque  mass  of  waters  over  which  k  was  spread.  The 
amethyat  crystals,  found  in  the  surrounding  rocks,  and  which 
we  have  already  mentioned,  seemed  to  have  borrowed  their  ce- 
lestial hues  from  this  divine  symbol,  of  the  glittering  imagery  of 
which  they  may  be  said  to  be  the  minertU  mccrMotion,  If  we  dare 
use  this  license  of  expression.  So  we  had  here  all  the  sublimity, 
in  miniature,  of  the  great  cataract  of  Niagara.  Nothing  seemed 
to  take  away  from  it  but  th«  encroachments,  or  rather  disfigura- 
tions, of  art  on  the  summits  of  these  monumental  rocks,  which 
were  more  attractive  flir  to  behold,  as  a  lady  of  Patterson  truly 
said,  when  existing  in  their  native  wild  soanery.  The  bridge 
of  wood,  on  a  level  with  the  cascade,  but  directly  below  where 
It  comes  over,  also  mars,  in  some  measure,  the  combinatk>n  of 
beautiful  objects  with  which  it  stands  In  ftuch  awkward  contrast 
From  the  lofty  crag  where  we  stood,  we  saw  the  vapids  below 
passing  swiiUy  down  into  the  bed  of  the  river,  and  stretched  out 
along  the  banks  the  white  dwelling-houses  of  the  town  of  Pat- 

^  terson,  connected  by  long  bridges.  Near  these,  in  the  Mnire  of 
the  channel,  lies  one  of  the  most  charming  little  iaieu  of  pine 
trees,  and  green  lawn  and  shrubbery,  and  gravelled  shore,  we 
ever  beheld.  A  connecting  link  ahould  be  made  to  this  from  the 
bridge  ;  and  it  ought  to  be  held  as  sacrilege  to  make  the  slightest 
alteration  in  this  ti^uly  picturesque  little  gem,  except  an  abutment 
above  to  turn  the  course  of  the  current  from  it,  and  a  pavilion, 
or  rural  cottage,  to  be  built  underneath  the  embowering  branches 
of  the  pines.  Patterson  is,  besides,  another  Manchester  and  Bir- 
mingham in  miniatufe.  It  is  in  a  most  prosperous  condition,  and 
in  addition  to  its  long  ranges  of  massive  stone  and  brick  faeto- 

'^es,  for  cotton,  woollens,  kc  placed  on  three  successive  tiers  of 
artificial  canals  brought  from  the  river  above  the  falls,  there  are 
now  being  erected  four  more  largo  edifices,  viz.  two  cotton  fac- 
tories, one  for  locomotive  engines  (a  great  business  now  In  our 
country,  and  opening  a  new  sotirce  of  revenue  for  American  en- 
terprize,)  and  one  for  the  manufacture  of  an  ingenious  species 
of  flre-armi,  patented  by  Mr.  Colt.  This  gentleman  and  Gov. 
Dickerson,  both  of  whom  are  residents  of  Patterson,  have  done 
wonders  to  exaJt  the  character  and  enlarge  the  trade  of  this 
thriving  city.  * 

But  enough,  for  the  present,  of  this  ezhaustless  theme.  Wend- 
ing onr  way  to  the  hospitable  mansion  of  our  guide,  cicerone 
and  friend,  a  foreign  gentleman  with  us  noticed,  as  we  proceeded 
along,  the  handsome  equipages  and  fashionable  dress  of  the  far- 
mers, and  their  wives  and  daughters,  just  returning  home  from 
church,  and  could  not  understand  how  our  agricuhurists  were 
so  well  off  in  the  world,  with  their  money  in  the  funds  and  large 
possessions  of  land,  until  we  enlightened  him  on  the  subject,  by 
explaining  that  our  country  was  yet  too  happy,  and  all  our 
population  too  rich  and  comfortable  in  the  world,  to  know  any 
such  class  as  the  peasantry  (or  jMytoiu)  the  vaasals  and  serfs  of 
Europe.  In  the  afternoon,  we  again  took  the  cars  that  brought 
US,  and  going  at  a  secure  pace  of  only  twenty  miles  an  hour — 
quite  enough,  in  all  conscience,  for  tourists  travelling  through 
this  charming  country— we  coursed  onward  upon  our  way  to 
Bergen  and  Jersey  City.  Jippropo$  of  all  this  level  tract.  Our 
own  great  river  Hudson,  doubtless,  once  had  one  a|ps  embou- 
chures on  those  vast  marshes,  stretching  down  to  Newark  Bay : 
and  the  Fallisadoe  rocks  at  Satterson  were  then,  in  all  protw- 
bllity,  washed  by  its  current,  as  those  above  HobolEenare  to-day. 
Every  thought  almost  of  the  beauties  we  had  left  behind  us,  was 
now  absorbed  and  forgotten  in  the  twilight  scenery  which  sud- 
denly broke  upon  our  view  in  the  western  sky,  and  the  pageantry 
of  which,  though  dally  familiar  to  American  eyes,  ever  aston- 
ishes and  delights.  It  waa  a  broad,  magnificent  drop-curtain, 
hanging  down  from  the  azure  firmament,  and  composed  of  the 
brightest  golden  hues,  here  and  there  streaked  with  long  lines  of 
blue  slender  clouds,  tipped  on  their  edges  with  dyes  more  gorge- 
ous than  the  Tyrean  purple ;  patches  also  were  seen  of  a  daz- 
zling blood-red,  recalling  the  bright  hues  of  the  red  berries  of  a 
bush  which  attracted  our  notice  at  Patterson,  loaded  with  crimson- 
colored  fruit,  though  stripped  of  foliage,  at  this  season,  yet  ap- 


pearing as  if  in  full  blossom ;  and  the  eflfect  of  which,  when  the 
ground  is  covered  with  snow,  Is  said  to  be,  as  It  necessarily  must, 
one  of  the  most  striking  ornaments  In  the  door-yards.    This,  we 
believe,  is  ene  of  the  numerous  indigenoas  rare  shrubs  and 
plants  peculiar,  as  Is  said  by  bounists,  to  the  soil  of  New  Jersey. 
But  the  sky— the  sky !  Can  we  forget 4t  in  this  floral  episode  ?— 
which;  gentle  reader,  excuse !    In  the  burnished  yellow  of  one 
uniform  color  which  lighted  up  the  lower  part  of  the  horizon,  and 
rested  on  the  dark  blue  outline  in  the  distance,  we  saw  the  spires 
of  Newark,  the  hrtdg^  over  the  broad  Hackensack,  and  the 
bolder,  steeper  curvature  of  Snake  Hill.    This  latter  spot  is  an- 
other sainted  ground  of  romance  and  legend,  standing  like  a  high 
rocky  island  in  the  midst  of  the  meadows,  and  from  which  our 
friend  told  us  it  is  in  the  memory  of  the  oldest  inhabitants,  that 
there  was  once  a  regular  ferry  to  Bergen  on  the  ridge  or  pro- 
montory beyond.    Through  the  gorge  which  the  raU-road  makes 
on  Bergen  Hill,  and  where  we  take  ewift-footed  horses  that  never 
afterwards,  when  placed  before  ordinary  vehicles,  can  be  made 
to  go  ofi^  a  straight  line,  we  were  galloped.  In  two  miles,  Into  the  de- 
pot \h  Jersey  City;  whence  the  steamboat  waiting  for  ns,  now  aa 
swiftly  bore  us  to  oor  good  old  City  of  Gotham,  where  gas-lighted 
lamps,  in  the  evening  dusk,  told  us  the  refireshing  beverage  of 
tea  was  awaiting  us  at  our  homes. 


DRINK  AND  AWAY. 

"  The?e  Is  a  beautiful  rill  in  Barbary  received  Into  a  large 
basin,  which  bears  a  name  signifying  *  Drink  and  Away,^  from 
the  great  danger  of  meeting  with  rogues  and  assassins.''* 

Dr.  Shaw. 

When  the  fount  of  Pleasure,  bright. 

Sparkles  in  the  rosy  ray, 
Bubbling  over  with  delight, 

**  Drink,"  poor  pilgrim,  "  and  away  ;•* 
For  the  lilrking  foe  is  nigh, 
And  to  dally  is  to  die. 

But  there  is  a  fount  above, 

Flowing  from  Jehovah's  throne, 
Fount  of  beatific  Love, 

Thai,  when  earth  and  time  are  flown. 
Thou  shalt  drink,  and  safely  stay, 
"  Drink,"  and  nevcf  go  "  away." 


REVIEW 

OF  PRESIDENT  DEW'S  ADDRESS. 

We  have  read  with  great  attention  tlie  Introductory 
Address  of  President  Dew,  lately  delivered  before  tlie 
Students  of  the  College  of  William  and  Mary.  It  is  a 
very  interesling  performance,  presenting  roost  agreea- 
ble information  in  regard  to  tlie  condition  and  prospects 
of  the  Institution,  giviiig  a  clear  and  comprehensive 
view  of  the  enlarged  course  of  studies  to  be  pursued, 
and  closing  with  some  advice  to  the  students,  ai  once 
wise  and  pnrental,  the  tone  and  spirit  of  which  cannot 
be  too  highly  commended* 

President  Dew  may  now  be  regarded  as  a  writer  of 
established  reputation.  Possessing  fine  talents,  com- 
bined with  great  industry  and  a  popular  style,  his  com* 
positions  will  doubtless  .exercise  nO  little  influence  on 
Uie  opinions  and  taste  of  the  rising  generation.  *!riie 
productions  of  such  a  writer,  occupying  too,  as  Presi- 
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dent  Dew  does,  a  station,  which  confers  not  only  influ- 
ence, tmt  a  species  of  authoriiy  in  the  republic:  of  letters, 
sfaoold  be  distinguished  both  for  correctness  of  senti- 
meot  and  purity  of  style ;  and  so  far  from  protecting 
bim  (rom  critic^ism,  the  eminence  of  the  author  renders 
ii  ihe  more  necessary  that  his  errors  should  be  exposed, 
io  order  that  they  may  be  avoided  by  those  who  may 
select  him  as  a  model  for  imitation.  Dissenting  from 
some  of  the  Tiews  presented  in  tliis  address,  and  deem- 
ing it,  as  a  literary  production,  liable-  to  just  criticism, 
we  propose  briefly  to  review  it;  and  shall  endeavor,  in 
a  candid  and  respectful  manner,  to  point  out  some  of  its 
&q1is  in  style  and  errors  in  doctrine. 

The  style  is  flowing  and  harmonious,  but  seeins  to  us 
more  florid  and  declamatory  than  is  consistent  with 
good  taste  in  so  grave  a  performance  as  an  Inaugural 
Address,  it  is,  moreover,  not  remarkable  for  purity  or 
precision.  We  may  possibly  be  regarded  as  performing 
a  task  useless,  if  not  invidious,  in  entering  into  an  enu- 
meration of  errors,  in  the  use  of  words,  committed  per- 
haps through  baste  or  inadvertence.  But  in  this  repub- 
lican country,  where  the  tendency  to  corruption  in  our 
language  is  so  great,  that  many  seem  to  Consider  ihe 
priTJlege  of  murdering  the  '*  king's  English^  at  pleasure, 
as  a  necessary  part  of  liberty,  we  cannot  think  that  ver- 
bal cnticism  ought  to  be  regarded  as  an  art  altogether 
QselesL  There  can,  at  least,  be  no  Cause  of  just  com- 
plaint against  its  exercise,  when  the  work  to  be  reviewed 
is  the  finished  production  of  a  gentleman  of  acknow- 
ledged erudition,  who  is  professionally  engaged  in  im- 
parting to  others  instruction  in  the  art  of  composition. 
The  offences  against  purity  of  style  in  this  Address 
are  numerous,  and  may  be  classed,  in  the  language  of 
gTsmniarians,. under  the  general  heads  of  barbarisma  and 
vapngrnOus.  Some  words  in  it  are  not  pure  English, 
and  others  are  applied  in  a  sense  not  sanctioned  by  good 
use,  or  the  definitions  of  the  best  lexicographers.  For 
example,  we  have  to  emament  used  as  a  verb,  in  place 
of  to  otfom,  at  once  a  legitimate  and  much  more  elegant 
expressioo.  An  error  of  the  same  kind  is  committed 
in  the  use  of  hattd  on  for  fmnded  on.  Although  the 
Uuer  of  these  expressions  is  frequently  used  in  conver-< 
ciLion  and  in  public  speaking,  yet  neither  of  them  will 
be  found  tn  any  work  of  such  acknowledged  merit  that 
it  may  be  regarded  as  a  standard.  We  have  also  this 
expression — "  rml-roadM  are  constructing,^  Exprcssk)ns 
of  this  kind  are  ungrammatical,  and  may  be  easily 
aToided  without  oflending  against  good  taste ;  and  al- 
though they  raay  be  tolerated  in  colloquial  discourse, 
iKould  never  be  introduced  in  an  elaborate  composition* 
By  this  criticism  we  wish,  by  no  means,  to  be  under- 
stood as  sanctioning  the  still  more  objectionable  phrase 
**  are  being  constructed,*'  which  of  late  has  become  iash- 
ioaable.  The  words  pervasice  and  tncYptenq^  are  new 
to  our  ear :  they  are  not  fouod  in  Walker,  and  not  hav- 
iof  aeen  them  in  the  course  of  our  reading,  we  infer  tliat 
they  have  not  yet  been  licensed  by  that  use,  quern  penee 
ej(,  ei/Hf,  el  norma  toquendL 


"There  is  nothing*'  (says  the  address)  ''in  which 
<Kir  speakers  are  more  defective  than  in  comprehension  ef 
idea."  la  this  short  sentence  are  two  improprieties  of 
txprtsmm.  The  author  means,  that  there  is  nothing 
is  which  our  speakers  are  more  deficient  than  in  compre" 
l^autttness  of  idea*  Comprehension  occurs  again  in  the 
same  seose^  in  the  same  paragraph,  and  also  in  a  note. 


Our  author  was  probably  misled  by  the  use  of  this  word 
in  Burke's  celebrated  description  of  the  character  of 
Lord  Grienville,  which  irna  evidently  in  his  mind  when 
the  address  was  prepared.  -  He  cannot,  however,  plead 
the  authority  of  this  distinguished  writer.  The  word 
was  used  by  him  in  its  proper  sense,  as  denoting  an  act 
and  not  a  qualihf  of  the  mind.  His  expression  is,  "a 
far  more  extensive  comprehension  of  things."'^ 

We  might  add  to  this  enumeration  other  expressions 
not  free  from  objection,  and  point  oat  defects  in  the  struc- 
ture of  many  of  the  sentences  of  the  address  that 
might  be  amended.  But  we  desire  not  to  be  considered 
hypercritical ;  and  no  good  purpose  would  probably  be 
accomplished  by  prosecuting  farther  this  species  of  ver> 
bal  criticism.  Enough  has  already  been  ^said  to  con- 
vince us  of  the  facility  with  which  even  the  best  writers 
may  fall  into  errors  of  expression,  and  of  the  importance 
of  cultivating  that'  habit  of  discrimination  in  the  use  of 
words,  without  which  can  tiever  be  attained,  a  style  at 
once  elegant,  perspicuous  and  correct. 

In  the  course  of  his  address.  President  Dew  pays  a 
well-deserved  tribute  to  the  value  of  classical  learning; 
and  it  should  be  a  subject  of  congratulation  with  the 
friends  of  William  and  Mary,  that  this  important  de- 
partment of  education,  which  has  so  long  been  neglected, 
is  about  to  receive  a  proper  degree  of  attention  in  that 
venerable  institution.  It  is  most  remarkable,  however, 
that  a  gentleman  of  our  author's  extensive  acquire- 
ments, and  one  so  thoroughly  impressed  with  the  im- 
portance of  this  species  of  literature,  should  have  been 
so  very  unfortunate  in  his  classical  quotations.  These 
should  never  be  introduced  in  a  written  composition, 
particularly  in  one  emainating  from  a  learned  institution, 
unless  they  be  apposite,  and  calculated  to  illustrate  or 
adorn  the  subject  under  consideration.  Kor  should  they 
be  used  except  in  the  very  language  and  true  spirit  of 
the  author  from  whom  tliey  are  borrowed.  In  violation 
of  these  rules,  President  Dew  has  inlrodooed  in  his  ad- 
dress the  following  prosaic  line:  ^^AddUH  jwrare  in 
verba  nuUius  nurgM^n."  How  little  tbis  adds  to  the  ' 
force  or  elegance  of  his  composition,  the  genuine  lovers 
of  classical  literature  can  determine.  It  can  scarcely  be 
regarded  as  a  quotation ;  and  literalfy  rendered  into 
English,  it  would  be  flat  and  insipid,  and  perfectly  ridi- 
culous as  a  part  of  the  highly- wrought  passage  in  which 
it  occurs.  The  whole  ibrce  and  beauty  of  the  original, 
"mtttiuA  addictus  jwrare  in  verha  magiatri,"  are  destroyed, 
and  the  classical  reader  is  at  a  loss  to  determine  for 
what  good  purpose  the  saerifice  has  been  made. 

The  next  quotation  occurs  in  a  very  labored  passage, 
which,  though  evidently  intended  to  be  highly  finished, 
is  exeeedjpgly  defective.  We  will,  therefore,  transcribe 
it :  "  Hence  it  is,  that  old  William  and  Mary  can  boast 
of  so  astonbhing  a  number  of  distinguished  statesmen 
in  proportion  to  her  alumai-^-statesmen  with  whom  she 
might  boldly  challenge  any  other  institution  in  this 
country  or  the  world — siaiesmen  who,  whilst  they  have 
woven  the  chaplel  of  her  glory,  and  engnitefi  her  name 

*  We  might  have  said,  with  intth,  that  thh  sentence  eoncains 
three  improprieiiee  of  expression.  The  word  idea  ie  uaed  hj  our 
author  neither  in  its  ph&osophieal  nor  popular  sense.  We  pre- 
sume he  intended  to  use  it  In  its  popular  sense,  in  wiilch  it  is  sy- 
nonymous  with  a  thought,  an  opim'en.  It  is  neter  used  to  sfgnify 
mind,  or  the  power  of  thought,  in  which  eense  oar  author  seems 
to  hare  applied  It.  . 
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on  the  page  of  our  country's  history,  have  iliostrated  by 
their  eloquence  and  staitMtnanihip,  the  ntUion^d  legidttwre 
and  federal  gavemmenty  and  carried  their  pervoiive  in- 
fluence into  the  councils  of  erery  state  in  our  wide- 
spread confederacy.  So  that  we  may  well  say  of  our 
alma  mater,  in  view  of  these  brilliant  results,  in  the  lan- 
guage of  one  of  the  Trojan  wanderers: 

*  Qpit  jam  heuif 
QiMfr  regio  m  territ^  nmlri  non  plena  laborU  V  ^ 

Some  of  the  defects  of  this  passage  are  indicated  by 
the  words  in  italics,  and  will  be  sufficiently  obvious  to 
the  eye  of  the  critical  reader.  But  our  present  business 
is  with  the  quotation.  How  entirely  have  the  spirit  and 
meaning  of  the  author  been  misconceived  \  These  beau- 
tiful lines  eonstitute  a  part  of  one  of  those  tender  and 
pathetic  passages  that  so  frequently  occur  in  the  JEneid, 
and  for  which  Virgil,  above  all  writers  of  epic  poetry, 
is  distinguished.  JEIneas,  who  uttered  them,  was  in  no 
situation  for  the  display  of  feelings  of  triumph  or  ezul> 
tation.  Having  witnessed  the  destruction  of  Troy,  and 
the  melancholy  fate  of  the  greater  part  of  his  country- 
men, he  had  fled  from  the  fury  of  the  Greeks,  with  a 
party  of  wretched  companions,  truaiing  to  the  winds 
and  waves  to  l^ear  them  to  a  peaceful  settlement  in 
some  other  region  of  the  earth.  After  long  wandering, 
and  a  series  of  adventures  the  most  calamitous,  he  sails 
from  Sicily,  where  he  had  buried  bis  father  Anchises, 
omnia  cura  cMiu^tce  icvam«)i,  to  seek  the  coasts  of  Italy. 
On  his  voyage  he  encounters  the  anger  of  the  Oods,  is 
overtaken  by  a  furious  tempest,  and  his  fleet  tossed  for 
a  long  time  on  the  waves,  is  finally  dispersed,  and  he 
and  his  companions  driven  by  the  storm  on  the  shores 
of  Africa.  iEneas  and  his  faithful  ft-iend  Achates  pro- 
ceed to  Carthage,  where,  entering  the  temple  pf  Juno, 
they  perceive  some  pictures  representing  the  most  af- 
fecting scenes  of  the  siege  of  Troy.  In  this  situation, 
an  exile  and  a  wanderer,  subdued  with  grief,  and  about 
to  appeal  to  the  compassion  of  Glueen  Dido  for  succor, 
iBneas,  looking  on  the  pictures,  and  overwhelmed  with 
the  recollection  of  the  misfortunes  of  his  country, 

**  Cmiifilt/,  el  lacrymann :  Qufs  jam  locus  inquU,  Jichate, 
Qua  regio  in  terriSf  nostri  non  plena  laboris  V* 

The  mind  of  iEneas  whilst  he  contemplated  these 
pictures,  and  uttered  in  the  fulness  of  his  heart  this  pa- 
thetic speech,  may  well  bo  supposed  to  have  been  filled 
with  a  number  of  the  most  melancholy  and  touching 
associations.  The  hostile  chiefs  in  battle  array;  the 
fierce  conflict;  the  rout  of  the  Trojans;  the  pursuit  of 
the  Greeks ;  the  wounded  and  the  slain ;  the  dead  body 
of  the  proud  Hector  drawn  around  the  walls  of  Troy; 
the  crowds  of  Trojan  women  stopified  with  horror,  fly- 
ing to  the  temple,  with  hair  disheveled  and  beating 
their  breasu,  imploring  the  compassion  of  the  unkind 
Goddess;  Polites  wounded,  flying  from  his  pursuer, 
and  falling  and  pouring  out  his  blood  in  the  presence  of 
his  parents ;  the  aged  Priam,  attended  by  his  affection- 
ate Hecuba  and  her  daughters,  dragged  trembling  from 
the  altar,  and  foiling  in  the  bk>od  of  that  son  whose 
death  he  had  vainly  attempted  to  avenge ;  the  sacking 
of  the  city ;  the  lurid  glare  of  the  midnight  conflagra- 
tion;—«U  thaa^  with  many  other  seaDaa  of  thrilling 
horror,  rushed  upon  hit  mind,  and  filled  his  imagination 


with  a  variety  of  images,  the  meet  touching,  awliil,  teiv 
rible  and  sublime. 

Well  might  JEneas  in  view,  not  "of  these  brilliant 
results,'*  but  of  the  direCul  calamities  that  bad  ovei^ 
whelmed  his  country,  exclaim^  the  agony  of  his  heart, 

"  Qjiut  regio  m  terrie  noelri  non  plena  lof^orie  P** 

Having  finished  our  criticism  of  this  address  as  a 
literary. production,  we  come  now  to  consider  it  in  a 
much  more  important  point  of  view,  as  presenting  the 
opinions  of  a  gentleman  of  acknowledged  abilities  and 
experience  on  the  interesting  subject  of  collegiate  edu- 
cation in  Virginia. 

In  regard  to  the  correctness  of  the  general  views  of 
President  Dew  on  this  subject,  there  can  be  no  room  for 
diversity  of  opinion.    All  must  concur  as  to  the  im- 
portance of  an  enlarged  and  liberal  course  of  study  in 
every  department  of  literature  and  science.    The  value 
of  the  classics,  of  mathematics,  of  physics,  of  moral 
and  political  philosophy,  of  civil  engineering  as  a  prac- 
tical pursuit,  and  of  the  law  as  an  enlightened  and  libe- 
ral profession,  must  be  universally  acknowledged.    It 
is  only  when  he  descends  from  the  chair  of  the  Presi- 
dent, and  assumes  that  of  the  Professor,  that  the  views 
of  our  author  become  liable  to  objection.    Here  he  ex- 
patiates with  the  ardor  of  an  enthusiast  on  the  pre- 
eminent importance,  dignity  and  difliculty  of  his  own 
favorite  studies;  and  substituting  declamation  for  ar- 
gumentyhis  reasoning  becomes  necessarily  unsatisfactory 
and  his  conclusions  erroneous.    He  urges  the  students 
by  all  those  exciting  motives  of  pride,  patriotism  and 
ambition,  that  are  so  easily  kindled  in  the  youthful 
breast,  to  press  on  in  the  acquisition  of  political  know- 
ledge with  the  view  to  future  usefulness  and  distinction. 
He  tells  them  that  the  great  mass  of  high  intellect  in 
every  country  must  be  employed  in  morals  and  politics ; 
that "  politics  here  is  the  business  of  every  man,  how- 
ever humble  his  condition  may  be.  We  have  it  in  com- 
mission to  instruct  the  world  in  the  science  and  the  art 
of  government" — and  appeals  to  them  to  know  if  ihey 
are  willing  "to  add  theinselves  to  the  great  mass  of 
unaspiring  and  illiterate  citizens,  who  have  been  in  all 
ages  and  in  all  countries  the  blind  tnstruroenta  with 
which  despotism  has  achieved  its  results."    Let  us  not 
be  misunderstood.    Wc  do  not  mean  to  underrate  the 
importance  of  the  study  of  moral  and  political  philoso- 
phy.   So  far  are  we  from  entertaining  such  a  purpose, 
that  no  person  can,  in  our  estimation,  aspire  to  the  cha- 
racter of  an  educated  gentleman  who  is  not  well  informed 
on  these  subjects.    Nor  do  we  deny  the  propriety  of 
making  the  study  of  them  form  a  part,  and  an  important 
part  too,  of  collegiate  education.    The  study  of  morals, 
indeed,  should  commence  at  a  period  of  life  much  earlier 
than  that  at  which  youths  are  prepared  to  enter  on 
their  collegiate  course;  the  best  school  of  practical 


*  Lahorif  In  thts  passage  is  properly  renderod  emlmmi^  or  otit- 
/•riune.  The  word  Mar  m  frequentiy  used  in  this  Mcee  by  cl  as> 
sical  ADthors.  We  recollect  having  seen  in  the  newspapers, 
some  years  ago,  a  most  successful  exposure  of  a  similar  error  to 
that  we  have  been  cridciaing,  by  our  gifted  Wirt,  who  was  alike 
dtstingaished  as  an  elegant  scholar,  a  profound  jurist,  and  an 
eloquent  orator.  It  was  in  reply  to  a  speech  of  the  late  Thomas 
Addis  £nimetof  New  York,  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  UnitMl 
States.  He  corrected  the  error  ioto  which  Mr.  Eounet  liad  fsJIan, 
and  rstoitsd  the  qeocation  vpcm  him  wkh  the  oioat  happy  effect. 
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morBlity  beino:  found  at  ihe  knee  of  a  pious  mother, 
who  draws  her  lessons  from  those  simple  yet  sublime 
tratba,  which  are  suited  to  the  taste  and  capacity  of 
both  children  and  philosophers.    But  however  impor- 
tant correct  information  on  these  subjects  may  be  deem- 
ed, no  sufficient  reason  can  be  perceived  for  giving 
them  such  a  pre-eminence  over  other  studies  in  a  course 
of  collegiate  instruction.    It  should  never  be  forgotten 
that  education  constitutes  the  business  of  life ;  and  he 
vho,  at  the  dose  of  his  collegiate  career,  deems  it  com- 
plete, in  any  one  department  of  learning,  can  never  be 
more  than  a  Hterary  sciolist    He  may  trade  success- 
fttlly  for  a  time  on  his  small  capital  of  ready  change, 
bat  will  soon  find  himself  bankrupt  in  knowledge,  and 
unable  to  meet  the  smallest  draft  that  may  be  made 
upon  him.    The  great  object  of  collegiate  education,  is 
to  excite  in  the  youthful  mind  a  taste  for  learning,  and 
to  point  out  the  readiest  paths  by  which  her  temples 
may  be  reached.     All  that  can  be  expected  of  the  most 
perfect  system,  is  to  lay  before  the  mind  of  the  pupil 
a  general  map  of  the  great  world  Of  science,  on  which 
may  be  delineated  the  boundaries  of  the  Tarious  pro- 
vinces, the  terra  tneognita,  the  chief  cities  of  the  diflerent 
empires,  and  the  beautiful  streams  that  irrigate  and 
fertilize  the  whole.    To  fill  up  this  outline  should  con- 
stitute the  business  of  after  life.    Could  we  commend 
the  course  of  a  teacher  of  geography,  who  in  preparing 
a  map  of  the  world  for  the  use  of  his  scholars,  should, 
after  foinily  delineating  the  general  outlines  of  the 
whole,  select  one  favorite  country  on  which  to  employ 
all  the  arts  of  the  painter  and  the  varied  tints  of  the 
rainbow,  to  give  to  it  distinctness  and  coloring — pre- 
senting a  landscape,  rich  in  all  those  objects  distin- 
guished for  natural  beauty  or  artificial  elegance— silver 
lakes,  lofty  mountains,  green  valleys,  beauuful  rivers 
whitened  with  the  sails  of  commerce,  thriving  villages 
and  ^(endid  cities,  with  their  noble  castles,  magnificent 
palaces,  and  lofty  spires  pointing  to  the  clouds?  The 
gorgeous  splendor  of  such  a  picture,  would  captivate 
the  youthful  imagination,  and  cause  the  pupil  to  turn 
with  iodifierenoe  or  disgust  from  the  contemplation  of 
other  portions  of  the  world  as  barren  wastes,  offering 
Bothiog  to  repay  the  labor  of  inquiry  or  research.    It  is 
BO  less  unwise  in  those  who  preside  over  our  institutions 
of  learning,  to  hold  up  to  the  minds  of  the  students  ihe 
pre-eminent  advantages  of  any  one  department  of  sci- 
ence or  philosophy. 

We  are  well  aware  that  these  opinions  of  President 
Dew  are  not  peculiar  to  hi  mself,  bu  t  have  been  maintained 
by  metaphysicians  of  no  little  celebrity.  One  at  least 
of  his  predecessors,  as  we  have  reason  to  know,  had 
his  hobbies.  Metaphysics  and  political  economy  were 
the  constant  themes  of  his  discourse,  and  the  ardor  of 
bis  devotion  being  communicated  to  his  pupils,  they 
became  inspired  with  so  strong  a  passion  for  these  stu- 
dies, as  to  render  them  almost  insensible  to  the  attrac- 
tJoes  of  mathematics,  and  of  those  physical  sciences, 
the  study  of  which  cannot  be  so  successfully  prosecuted 
ia  after  life,  in  consequence  of  tlie  want  of  those  helps 
whidi  professors,  cabinets  and  laboratories  only  can 
ailard. 

The  study  of  general  principles,  so  earnestly  insisted 
on  by  President  Dew,  is  so  captivating  to  the  mind, 
(haf  it  too  freqaently  begets  a  contempt  for  matters  of 


at  large  in  the  vast  regions  of  speculation,  find  ildifli- 
cult  to  bring  down  their  minds  from  their  lofly  contem- 
plations, to  the  consideration  of  the  concerns  of  ordinary 
life.  Hence  men  of  speculation  are  rarely  men  of  ac- 
tion. And  to  this  circumstance,  we  think,  is  mainly  to 
be  attributed  that  want  of  practical  usefulness,  so  fre- 
quently remarked  among  the  educated  gentlemen  of 
Virginia.  We  have  good  writers,  profound  lawyers, 
and  eloquent  debaters  ;  but  what  evidence  of  practical 
talent  have  we  exhibited  in  our  public  works,  in  the 
arts,  or  in  agriculture  ?  Burke's  character  of  Lord  Gren- 
ville,  so  frequently  quoted  by  professors  of  moral  and 
political  philosophy,  has  doubtless  had  considerable 
influence  in  forming  the  habits  of  thought  of  many  of 
our  aspirants  for  political  distinction.  Properly  consi- 
dered, this  admirable  portrait  could  have  been  produc- 
tive of  no  injurious  efifecis.  But,  unfortunately,  one 
side  only  of  the  picture  is  too  generally  contemplated. 
Whilst  the  mere  man  of  detail  is  looked  upon  with 
contempt,  it  is  forgotten  that  there  is  another  character, 
precisely  his  opposite,  not  so  useful,  and  infinitely  more 
dangerous ;  and  that  there  is  a  class  of  politicians  who, 
as  Burke  said  of  Lord  Chatham  on  a  certain  occasion, 
**  for  wise  men,  are  too  much  governed  by  general  max- 
ims." This  fondness  for  generalization,  when  indulged 
to  excess,  becomes  almost  a  passion;  and  we  have 
known  some  gentlemen  who,  from  long  practice  in  such 
pursuits,  could  construct  out  of  a  single  fact  a  magnifi- 
cent theorem.  A  general  principle,  to  be  worth  any 
thing,  should  be  established  by  a  long  and  laborious 
process  of  induction.  But,  unfortunately,  those  who 
are  most  conversant  in  the  use  of  general  principles, 
have  rarely  a  sufficient  degree  of  patience,  in  the  study 
of  details,  to  enable  them  to  distinguish,  arrange,  and 
classify  the  numerous  particulars  necessary  to  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  general- truth.  Hence  it  is  that  so 
many  of  the  most  beautiful  theories  in  politics  are  found 
to  be  fallacious.  It  is  not  that  theories  are  necessarily 
false,  but  that  the  facts  on  which  they  are  supposed  to 
be  founded,  have  not  been  accurately  observed.  Whilst 
it  is  true  that  the  study  of  general  principles  is  abso- 
lutely  necessary  to  produce  a  proper  enlargement  of  the 
mind,  it  is  no  less  certain  that  a  knowledge  of  details, 
and  a  habit  of  attention  to  particulars,  are  equally  im- 
portant in  forming  that  practical  fitness  for  the  conduct 
of  human  affaire,  which  is  so  essential  to  success  in 
every  department  of  life.  There  is  much  truth  and 
sound  philosophy  in  the  remark  of  Dugald  Stewart : 
*'  When  theoretical  knowledge  and  practical  skill  are 
happily  combined  in  the  same  person,  the  intellectual 
power  of  man  appears  in  its  fuH  perfection,  and  fits  him 
equally  to  conduct  with  a  masterly  hand  the  details  of 
ordinary  business,  and  to  contend  successfully  with  the 
untried  difficulties  of  new  and  hazardous  situations." 
In  fact,  no  mind  can  be  said  to  be  truly  great,  that  is 
not  constituted  like  that  admirably  contrived  organ  of 
the  largest  and  most  sagacious  of  living  animals,  which 
can  at  once  embrace  the  minutest  and  the  greatest 
objects. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  Virginia  has  produced  many 
shining  characters.  Her  sons  have  been  among  the 
wisest  in  the  council,  and  the  bravest  in  the  field.  But 
how  often  have  the  talents  of  her  youth  been  misdi- 
rected, and  their  energies  wasted !    Who  that  has  ob- 


decaiL    Those  who  have  been  in  the  habit  of  roaming  I  Mnred  the  current  of  events,  has  not  marked  the  pro- 
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gi*ess,  and  too  common  fate  of  genius  in  Virginia? 
Many  of  our  young  men  emerge  from  the  seminariea  of 
learning,  and  like  meteors  in  a  Norember  night,  flash 
across  the  horizon,  dazzling  us  for  a  moment  with  a 
brilliant  splendor,  and  then  are  extinguished  forever. 
Others,  like  the  eccentric  comet,  appearing  more  rarely, 
and  endowed  with  more  power  to  destroy  than  to  build 
up,  have  attracted  for  a  little  longer  period  the  gaze  and 
admiration  of  the  multitude.  But  although  all  have 
been  wrapped  in  admiration  at  the  splendor  of  their 
exhibitions,  yet  when  their  destined  course  is  run,  no 
deep-felt  sorrow  pervades  the  land ;  and  none  having 
anticipated  from  them  any  beneficient  results,  all  are 
content  if,  in  their. departure,  they  shed  not  a  blighting 
and  a  withering  influence.  But  bow  few  have  there 
been  who,  lik^  the  glorious  orb  of  day,  rising  refulgent 
above  the  horizon,  have  gone  on  increasing  in  light  and 
power,  dispensing  comfort  and  joy  and  gladness  through 
the  land,  until  they  have  attained  the  fulness  of  meridian 
glory,  and  then  descending  from  their  high  elevation 
with  the  true  dignity  of  that  resplendent  luminary, 
shedding  even  in  their  setting  a  mellow  light,  have  sunk 
to  rest  amidst  the  benedictions  of  grateful  thousands. 
One  such  statesman,  at  least,  may  Virginia  boast; 
darum  et  venerabUe  nomen.  The  pride  of  the  schoolmen 
may  well  be  rebuked,  when  they  reflect  how  little  of 
his  pre-eminent  wisdom,  and  almost  godlike  virtues, 
this  most  illustrious  of  men  owed  to  the  vaunted  lessons 
of  their  philosophy. 

Among  the  greatest  evils  that  has  ever  afflicted  this 
commonwealth,  is  the  morbid  desire  of  her  sons  for 
political  distinction;  It  has  been  the  bane  of  the  repub- 
lic, destroying  every  thing  like  useful  enterprize  in  Vir- 
ginia, and  banishing  from  their  homes  thousands  of  our 
citizens,  to  find  preferment  among  the  people  of  other 
states,  or  from  the  patronage  of  the  federal  government 
No  sooner  do  our  young  men  leave  their  seminaries  of 
learning,  than,  deeming  themselves  politiciaRs  and 
statesmen,  ready  made  according  to  the  philosophy  of 
the  best  schools,  they  rush  with  ardor  into  the  political 
arena.  Disappointed  in  their  ambitious  aspirations, 
with  their  taste  depraved,  and  having  lost  all  capacity 
for  useful  employipent,  they  become  reckless  and  aban- 
doned ;  or  falling  in  with  a  dominant  party,  they  sacri- 
fice all  independence  of  character,  and  stoop  to  the  low- 
est arts  of  the  demagogue,  hoping  to  creep  to  that  emi- 
nence to  which  they  had  vainly  attempted  to  soar.  Nor 
is  this  passion  for  political  life  confined  to  the  educated 
portion  of  our  people.  Truly  has  President  Dew  said, 
"our  whole  state  is  a  great  political  nursery."  It 
swarms  with  politicians  of  every  age,  and  hue,  and  size. 
But,  unfortunately,  for  one  statesman  we  have  a  hundred 
demagogues.  Next  to  a  stand  ing  army  in  time  of  peace, 
a  class  of  professed  politicians,  set  apart  expressly  for 
the  business  of  public  life,  is  most  dangerous  to  the  liber- 
ties of  a  free  state.  Such  men  must  necessarily  be  the 
Swiss  of  party.  Considering  politics  as  their  vocation, 
they  must  needs  seek  for  employment.  If  they  fail  to 
find  it  in  the  independent  discharge  of  their  duty  as 
representatives  of  the  people,  they  must  seek  it  in  mean 
compliances  with  the  imperious  mandates  of  party 
leaders,  or  in  a  course  of  degrading  servility  and  syco- 
phancy to  the  dispensers  of  federal  patronage.  Let  us 
do  nothing  to  increase  this  numerous  swarm  of  hungry 
politicians.    What  we  need  in  Virginia,  is  a  class  of 


educated  country  gentlemen,  well  ipstructed,  not  only 
in  moral  and  political  philosophy,  but  in  polite  literature, 
and  especially  in  those  physical  sciences  so  intimately 
connected  witli  agriculture,  that  most  ancient,  honorable 
and  independent  of  all  pursuits.  Such  persons  would 
be  qualified  at  once  to  discharge  well  the  duties  of  citi- 
zens and  of  statesmen ;  and  like  one  of  the  most  cele^ 
brated  of  the  ancient  Romans,  could  step  from  their 
ploughs  to  the  most  important  oflices  of  the  state,  with- 
out elevating  their  own  dignity,  or  degrading  the  high 
stations  to  which  they  might  be  called. 

If  we  were  disposed  to  detract  from  the  dignity  of 
the  study  of  moral  and  political  philosophy,  we  might 
join  issue  with  President  Dew  on  the  proposition  which 
he  has  so  broadly  statedi  that  "  the  great  mass  of  high 
intellect,  in  all  ages  and  countries,  has  been  employed 
in  morals  and  politics;"  and  we  might  appeal  to  the 
history  of  the  world^and  the  testimony  of  many  of  the 
wisest  of  mankind,  to  disprove  the  doctrine  that  seems 
to  be  a  corollary  from  this  proposition,  that  the  highest 
intellect  is  necessary  to  political  success.  The  truth  of 
the  remark  of  the  celebrated  Chancellor  Oxenstein, 
who,  with  great  abilities,  had  the  opportunity  of  extcn- 
sive  observation  and  experience  in  one  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished courts  of  his  age,  has  been  so  universally 
acknowledged,  that  the  remark  has  become  almost  pro- 
verbial :  *'  Go,"  said  he  to  his  son,  who  expressed  difli- 
dence  of  his  capacity  for  office,  "  Go,  and  see  for  your- 
self, qtiam  porta  soptentta  regitur  tnuiufiu."  The  phi- 
losophic historian  of  the  "Age  of  Louis  XIV,"  has 
added  the  weight  of  his  opinion  to  that  of  this  distin- 
gxiished  statesman.  He  thus  expresses  himself:  "In 
reading  Mazarin's  letters,  and  Cardinal  de  Retz*s  me- 
moirs, we  may  easily  perceive  de  Retz  to  have  been  the 
superior  genius ;  nevertheless,  the  former  attained  the 
sunmiit  of  power,  and  the  latter  waA  banished.  In  a 
word,  it  is  a  certain  truth,  that  to  be  a  powerful  minis- 
ter, little  more  is  required  than  a  middling  understand- 
ing, good  sense  and  fortune ;  but  to  be  a  good  minister, 
the  prevailing  passioa  of  the  soul  must  be  a  love  for  the 
public  good;  and  he  is  the  greatest  statesman,/ who 
leaves  behind  him  the  most  noble  monuments  of  public 
utility."  But  it  is  needless  to  multiply  proofs  upon  this 
subject.  In  this  country  we  have  so  many  living  wit- 
nesses, that  men  of  very  moderate  abilities,  and  of  still 
more  slender  acquirements,  may^rise  to  the  highest  of- 
fices in  the  state,  that  to  doubt  it,  would  imply  a  degree 
of  skepticism,  sufficient  to  resist  the  strongest  evidence^ 
or  the  most  cdndusive  demonstration.* 

We  had  designed  to  enter  at^arge  into  a  vindication 
of  the  claims  of  the  physical  sciences;  and  to  endeavor, 
by  examining  them  in  connexion  with  the  useful  arts, 
with  agriculture,  and  with  the  various  interesting  phe- 
nomena constituting  the  natural  history  of  the  world, 
to  show  that  they  are  not  inferior,  in  interest,  utility  or 
dignity,  to  moral  or  political  phiiosof^y.  But  the  sub- 
ject is  too  comprehensive  for  a  single  essay.    We  may, 

*  The  author  above  quoted  (Voltaire,)  has  also  made  the  fol- 
lowing very  true  and  philosophical  reinarka :  "  There  never  was 
an  age  which  had  not  some  famous  statesmen  and  aoldiers :  Poli- 
tics and  arms  seem,  unhappily,  to  bo  the  two  profcBsioas  most 
natural  to  man;  who  must  always  be  either  negotiating  or  fight- 
ing. The  meet  fortanate  is  accounted  the  greatest ;  and  the 
public  frequently  aUrlbuies  to  merit,  what  is  ooJy  the  effect  of  an 
happy  success." 
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possibly,  on  some  future  occasion,  recur  to  it,  and  pre* 
sent  our  Tiews  on  this  branch  of  the  subject  to  the 
readen  of  the  *'  Messenger/*  lo  the  meantime  we  take 
leave  of  President  Dew,  with  the  expression  of  our  sin- 
cere respect  for  his  talents  and  character,  and  our  anz- 
iras  widws  lor  the  continued  prosperity  and  usefulness 
of  the  Tenerable  mstitution  oyer  which  he  has  been 
called  to  preside.  V* 


LEILA. 


When  first  you  look  upon  her  face, 

Tou  tittle  note  beside 
The  timidnoss,  that  still  betrays 

The  beauties  it  would  hide : 
But  one  by  one  they  look  out  from 

Her  blushes  and  her  eyes, 
And  still  the  last  the  loveliest, 

Like  stars  from  twilight  skies. 

And  thoughts  go  sporting  through  her  mind, 

Like  children  among  flowers ; 
And  deeds  of  gentle  goodness  are 

The  measure  of  her  hours : 
Id  soul  or  face  she  bears  no  trace 

Of  one  from  Elden  driven ; 
Bat  like  the  rainbow,  seems,  though  bom 

Of  earth,  a  part  of  heaven. 


G.  H. 


WashiMgUni  CUy. 


MARCO  VISCONTI: 
A  TALE  OP  THE  FOURTEENTH  CENTURY. 

BY  MRS.  £.  F.  ELLET. 

It  is  but  recently  that  the  historical  novel  has  been 
naturalized,  if  we  may  so  express  it,  in  Italy.  Why  it 
^  been  so  k>ng  wanting  among  a  people  whose  history 
» 10  rich  in  incident  ^d  materials  for  the  exhibition  of 
<^i3racter,  we  cannot  pretend  to  explain.  The  splendid 
fooisnces  of  Scott,  which  became  speedily  known  on 
the  continent,  were  ehiefly  instrumental  in  awakening 
^  public  taste  for  that  kind  of  fiction ;  and  Manzoni 
vas  not  long  in  demonstrating  to  his  coqntrymen,  that 
tlicre  was  no  lack  of  ability  among,  them  to  follow  in 
^  steps  of  '^  the  Ariosto  of  the  North."  Since  Man- 
z<^>ai,  in  the  excess  of  religious  zeal,  has  retired  from  the 
^id  of  fiction,  the  arena  has  been  open  to  other  candi- 
<btes  for  the  prize  of  literary  distinction ;  and  not  a  few 
^Te  been  the  names  entered  upon  the  list. 

The  novels  which  have  so  rapidly  succeeded  each 
oto  within  the  last  few  years  in  Italy,  are  almost  un- 
^vn  to  American  readers.  Very  few,  if  any  of  them, 
l^re  been  translated  even  in  England ;  and  ve  trust, 
tJterefore,  that  the  task  of  exploring  so  rich  a  field,  will 
{•rore  as  grateful  to  our  readers  as  ourselves.  We  pro- 
pose to  examine  some  of  those  most  worthy  our  atten- 
U4n.  The  difference  in  the  dates  of  their  appearance 
^  too  slight  to  render  it  necessary  to  observe  the  order 


of  time ;  and  we  may,  accordingly,  take  them  in  the 
order  of  their  merit 

One  of  the  latest  and  best  of  these  productions,  is  the 
story  whose  title  forms  the  subject  of  the  present  arti- 
cle. The  period  of  history  at  which  the  scene  is  laid, 
is  one  fruitful  in  remarkable  events,  and  favorable  for 
the  exhibition  of  conflicting  passions  and  characters. 
The  Peninsula,  without  a  legitimate  sovereign,  had  been 
for  years  a  prey  to  faction,  and  agitated  by  the  strife  of 
the  rival  parlies,  the  Guelphs  and  the  Ghibellines. 
Matteo  Yisconti,  duke  of  Milan,  had  been  long  at  the 
head  of  the  Ghibelline  party ;  and  Pope  John  XXII, 
unable  to  compel  him  to  resign  his  power,  at  the  instance 
of  Robert,  king  of  Sicily,  had  excommunicated  him,  and 
laid  Milan  under  an  interdict.  Matteo  died ;  succeeded 
by  GaTeazzo,  the  elder  brother  of  Marco,  who  figures 
as  the  hero  of  the  tale.  Louis  of  Bavaria,  having  sent 
assistance  to  the  Yisconti  while  under  pontifical  dis- 
pleasure, was  excommunicated  and  deposed  by  his  holi- 
ness; but  having  descended  into  Italy  and  caused  him- 
self to  be  crooned  at  Rome,~he  in  his  turn  instituted  a 
process  against  Pope  John,  pronounced  sentence  of  de- 
position against  him,  and  appointed  as  his  successor 
Pierre  de.  Corvario,  who  took  the  name  of  Nicholas  V. 
John  resided  at  Avignon,  and  was  acknowledged  by  the 
Guelphs. 

It  is  at  this  period  that  the  story  commences.  While 
Milan  declared  for  the  anti-pope,  who  had  removed  the 
interdict  ftom  the  city  and  territory,  the  remote  parts  of 
the  country,  less  prompt  in  shifXing  their  allegiance,  re- 
tained their  faith  to  the  legitimate  pontifi*,  and  refused 
to. open  their  churches  to  the  ministers  of  the  new  spirit- 
ual sovereign.    Among  the  adherents  to  the  old  cause, 
were  the  inhabitants  of  Limonta,  a  small  district  on  the 
lake  of  Como,  and  a  feudal  territory  of  the  monastery 
of  St.  Ambrose  of  Milan,  the  Abbot  of  which  had, 
among  his  other  titles,  that  of  Count  of  Limonta.   One 
of  the  Yisconti,  who  had  been  appointed  Abbot  of  St 
Ambrose  in  place  of  the  true  inheritor  Aslolfo  da  Lam- 
pugnano,  had  sent  to  Limonta,  as  his  factor,  one  Pela- 
grua,  who  pretended  to  have  discovered  from  some  old 
deeds  that  the  Limontese  were  not  vassals,  but  serfs  of 
the  monastery.    The  cause  is  judged  at  Bellano ;  and 
as  it  may  be  supposed  that  the  inhabitants  decline  sub- 
mitting to  a  claim  which  would  deprive  them  of  their 
liberty,  in  the  absence  of  sufficient  evidence  on  either 
side,  it  is  agreed.that  the  question  shall  be  decided  '*  by 
judgment  of  God,"  in  the  trial  by  combat. 
.   The  first  scene  opens  in  the  house  of  the  Count  Ol- 
drado  di  Baizo,  who  resides  in  the  neighborhood  with 
his  wife  and  daughter.    His  falconer  announces  the  ar- 
rival of  a  waterman  {barct^olOf)  and  his  son  from  Bel- 
lano, who  inform  him  of  the  sentence,  and  the  approach- 
ing combaL    The  champion  of  the  monastery  is  already 
chosen;  and  their  conjectures,  who  will  fight  for  the 
cause  of  the  people,  are  answered  by  the  falconer,  who 
exclaiitis,  "Would  that  my  son  Lupo  were  here!*' 
Michel,  the  waterman,  in  great  dread  lest  his  own  son 
Arrigozzo  should  offer  himself,  proposes  to  depart  in 
search  of  Lupo,  whom  he  had  seen  at  Como  in  the  ser^ 
vice  of  Ottorino  Yisconti.    On  the  following  Sunday  a 
great  commotion  is  excited  about  the  church,  where  the 
adherents  of  the  anti-pope  are  assembled  to  say  mass. 
The  dwelling  of  Pelagrua  is  next  attacked  by  the  irri- 
tated multitude ;  he  escapes  from  imminent  danger,  and 
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is  compelled  to  fly,  while  bis  wife  obtains  shelter  in  the 
castle  of  the  Count  di  Baizo.  The  whole  of  tl.is  chap- 
ter presents  a  most  spirited  and  graphic  picture.  The 
peasantry  are  diverled  from  thoughts  of  slaughter  by 
the  arrival  of  Michel  and  his  son  with  Lupo,  who  is 
unanimously  chosen  champion  of  the  Limontese.  The 
day  of  trial  comes:  Ottorino  Visoonti,  having  promised 
to  be  present  it)  honor  of  his  squire,  arrives  to  witness 
the  combat  As  this  yoath  plays  so  conspicuous  a  part 
in  the  ensuing  history,  it  may  not  be  amiss  here  Co  add 
&  description  of  his  first  appearance. 

"Our  young  cavalier  was  elegantly  habited  in  crim- 
son velvet,  with  a  short  blue  mantle  embroidered  with 
silver,  and  lined  with  sables ;  a  heavy  chain  of  gold 
twice  encircled  his  neck,  falling  to  bis  breast;  and  un- 
der a  cap,  handsomely  formed,  of  the  same  color  with 
the  mantle,  escaped  thick  curls  of  black  hair,  waving 
down  his  neck ;  while  a  white  plume  that  drooped  on 
his  left  shoulder  contrasted  finely  with  his  raven  locks. 
Add  to  these,  eyes  sparkling  with  youthful  fire,  cheeks 
slightly  browned  by  the  sun  in  the  active  duties  of  the 
soldier,  a  tall  and  symmetrical  person,  displaying  grace, 
but  decision  and  boldness,  in  every  action  and  move- 
ment, and  in  repose." 

The  Count  di  Balzo  and  his  daughter  also  attend  the 
trial ;  Ottorino  recognizes  and  embraces  an  old  friend  in 
the  father,  and  is  presented  by  him  to  our  heorine. 
Bice  (the  name  is  a  contraction  for  Beatrice,)  is  saluted 
with  loud  praises  on  her  entrance  by  the  minstrel  Tre- 
macotdo,  a  favorite  with  the  peasantry,  who  improvises 
a  song  in  honor  of  her  charms,  and  is  rewarded  by  the 
gallant  Ottorino  with  the  chain  of  gold  aforementioned. 
The  trumpet  gives  signal  for  the  combat  to  commence; 
the  champions  are  sworn  according  to  custom,  when  a 
difficulty  arises  from  the  circumstance  that  the  weapons 
have  not  been  blessed.  This  obstacle  promises  to  oc- 
casion^ no  little  delay,  as  no  regular  priest  can  be  found 
in  time  of  interdict  to  incur  the  displeasure  of  the  head 
of  the  church  by  pronouncing  the  benediction.  Lupo, 
aware  of  the  necessity  of  this  ceremony,  had  previously 
secured  a  blessing  in  secret  for  his  arms ;  and  this  is  the 
only  advantage  he  takes  over  his  adversary.  The  peo- 
ple, however,  are  too  much  in  dread  of  magic  to  dis- 
pense with  a  form  then  deemed  of  importance  to  pre- 
vent the  use  of  spells  or  incantations  to  obtain  success, 
and  in  extremity  call  upon  Tremacoldo,  who,  having 
been  a  priest  before  he  assumed  his  present  vocation,  is 
fairly  entitled  to  perform  the  office.  The  scene  of  buf- 
foonery which  ensues  is  highly  characteristic  of  those 
times.  The  benediction  at  length  pronounced,  and  the 
arms  sprinkled,  instead  of  holy  water,  with  wine  firom 
the  eaUma  of  the  archbishop,  the  champions  betake 
themselves  to  their  posts,  armed  with  shields  and  clubs, 
which,  as  they  were  not  of  noble  blood,  were  the  only 
weapons  allowed  them.  • 

AfXer  an  obstinate  fight,  Lupo  vanquishes  his  oppo- 
nent, and  drags  him  from  the  field.  He  is  received  and 
borne  off  with  acclamations  by  the  people  whose  liberty 
he  has  preserved ;  but  escapes  from  their  gratitude  to 
join  his  patron  and  the  count.  The  noble  party  return- 
ing homeward  by  the  lake,  are  overtaken  by  a  violent 
storm  and  wrecked  among  the  rocks;  with  difficulty 
they  reach  a  place  of  security,  all  safe  except  Arrigozzo, 
the  son  of  the  waterman,  whose  body  is  afterwards 
drawn  from  the  water.    The  grief  of  Michel  for  this 


terribte  bereavement  is  most  touchingly  and  naturally 
described,  and  the  subsequent  scene  in  his  hut  is  one  c( 
the  most  admirable  portions  of  the  book.  At  present 
he  is  alone  in  his  sorrow. 

"Ail  stood  round  looking  at  him  with  a  terrified  air; 
none  dared  to  offer  him  a  word  of  consolation.  But  the 
priest,  having  left  him  some  time  to  his  grief,  approached 
him,  and  instead  of  addressing  the  bereaved  father  him- 
self, laid  his  hand  on  the  son's  head  as  it  rested  on 
Michel's  knees,  and  said  with  emotion: 

" '  My  poor  Arrigozzo !  thou  hast  ever  been  a  good 
son,  fearing  God  and  loving  thy  parents!' 

"'It  is  true!  it  is  true!'  cried  the  father,  quite  soft- 
ened by  the  praise  bestowed  on  the  dead ;  *  1  did  not 
deserve  so  good  n  son.* 

"  'In  these  times  when  fiiith  is  beset  with  temptations,' 
pursued  the  priest,  *■  who  knows,  my  poor  Michel,  that 
it  is  not  in  mercy  the  Lord  has  called  him,  while  he  is 
yet  in  innocence  ?  Go,  resign  the  gift  to  him  who  be- 
stowed it,  and  who  resumed  it,  for  ends  that  we  cannot 
know,  but  which  are  most  surely  those  of  righteousness 
and  love  for  his  elect/ 

" '  Oh !  but  what  shall  I  do  in  the  worid  without  him  7* 
cried  the  waterman ;  'what  shall  I  answer  to  my  poor 
Martha,  returning  home,  when  she  asks  me  what  I  have 
done  with  our  boy  ?* 

"'The  Lord  will  not  forsake  you,*  insisted  the  good 
priest,  sorrowfully.  '  He  who  has  assigned  you  the  af- 
fliction, will  give  you  strength  to  bear  it.' 

"  Our  party  are  by  no  means  resigned  to  the  prospect 
of  spending  the  night  on  the  rock ;  and  however  pleas- 
ing to  the  young  Ottorino  it  may  be  to  be  near  Bice  in 
so  romantic  a  situation,  it  becomes  necessary  to  devise 
some  means  for  gaining  assistance.  The  indefatigable 
Lupo  volunteers  his  aid ;  and  climbs  a  precipice  at  his 
own  imminent  hazard. 

"Those  who  from  the  rock  followed  him  with  their 
eyes,  trembling  with  fear  at  every  uncertain  movement, 
saw  him  by  the  fitful  light  already  half  way  up,  hold- 
ing by  the  steep  masses  which  still  echoed  the  rolling 
thunder,  and  hanging  over  the  waves  that  murmured 
beneath  him ;  yet  still  above  his  head  they  beheld  other 
peaks,  more  threatening,  more  desperate  than  the  first. 

"Lupo  had  found  by  chance  a  small  cavity  where  be 
was  able  to  rest  himself  and  take  breath ;  thence  he 
looked  downward  to  measure  the  distance  he  had  ac- 
complished, but  instantly  withdrew  his  eyes,  dazzled 
and  bewildered  by  the  height ;  then  after  a  few  mo- 
ments he  made  the  sign  of  the  cross,  and  returned  to 
his  labor.  From  time  to  time  as  he  approached  the 
summit,  his  figure  diminished  in  size;  now  scarcely 
distinguished  from  the  rocks,  it  seemed  now  some  bush 
shaken  by  the  wind,  or  a  falcon  fluttering  his  wings,  in 
search  of  prey  among  the  clifTs." 

4t  *  *  * 

"The  young  cavalier,  without  another  word,  seated 
himself  on  the  rock  near  Bice.  All  eyes  were  turned 
upward  towards  the  mountain  of  Tremezzo,  behind 
which  the  sun  had  descended.  Gigantic  clouds,  driven 
by  the  wind,  wero  seen  to  unfold  and  roll  in  a  hundred 
fantastic  forms,  tinged  with  a  fiery  red.  The  light 
grew  less  by  degrees  over  all  visible  objects,  which,  the 
most  distant  at  firsts  and  gradually  the  nearer,  became 
every  moment  paler  and  more  indistinct;  when  the  out* 
lines  could  no  longer  be  discerned,  they  seemed  to  iakt 
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oiber  fonns,  to  move,  totter,  and  finally  to  disappear 
entirely.  Those  who  loo&ed  toward  the  we%t,  saw  the 
sky  yet  crimson  with  the  rays  of  4he  sun,  bat  glancing 
dowDwani  from  the  highest  peaks  along  the  mountain 
slopes  to  the  shore  of  the  Jake,  no  longer  perceived  the 
houses,  the  shrabs,  or  the  trees.  Every  prominenee 
had  disappeared,  and  the  whole  mountain  showed  only 
an  immease  shadow  in  relief  against  the  sky.  Qradu- 
slly  evea  the  shadow  grew  indistinct,  faded,  and  van- 
ished emirely;  the  darkness  became  yet  more  dense, 
and  oar  ^ipwrecked  friends  were  soon  wrapped  in 
inch  glooBB,  thai  it  was  impossible  to  distinguish  eaeh 
other.  Upon  the  changeful  bosom  of  the  lake,  even 
^roagh  the  darkness,  couki  be  seen  afar  the  inluriated 
wa?es,  which,  struggling  as  they  swelled  upwards,  burst 
isto  white  foam,  rolling  tumultuously  in  chaae  of  each 
other,  and  lashing  the  rock  as  if  they  threatened  to 
swallow  it  up,  roaring  for  the  prey  that  had  escaped 
their  fary. 

"AH  was  silent,  save  that  amidst  the  warring  of  the 
surge  and  the  wind,  might  be  heard  the  tow,  monoto- 
nous, continued  tones  of  poor  Michel,  telling  his  beads 
over  the  corpse  of  his  son. 

"Ottorino  was  bokhng  Bice*s  hand,  whkh,  in  the 
momeot  of  her  terror,  she  had  sttflfersd  him  to  take,  feel- 
ing leassored  by  the  vicinity  of  one  who  could  protect 
her.  Her  father,  who,  seated  on  the  other  side,  had 
stooped  his  head  between  bis4cnees,  his  teeth  chattering 
with  fear  and  cold,  could  not  contribute  much  to  her 
feeling  of  security.  Her  long  locks,  blown  about  by 
the  wind,  were  swept  against  the  young  man's  face ; 
snd  evea  ia  that  desolate  oohdition,  surrounded  by  so 
nuoy  objects  to  awaken  fear  or  compassion,  he  would 
Bot  have  given  that  moment  for  the  happiest  in  his  life." 

Lupo  soon  brings  boats  to  their  assistance,  and  they 
are  conveyed  ashore.  Ottorino  is  invited  to  pass  some 
days  at  the  castle,  and  as  might  be  expected,  falls  in 
lore  with  its  beautiful  heiress,  who  becomes  equally  at- 
tached to  him.  Erroelinda,  the  mother  of  Bice,  is  not 
•low  to  penieive  the  turn  affairs  are  taking,  and  is  sorely 
(roobled  at  the  discovery,  knowing  the  design  of  Marco 
Vuconii,  the  kinsman  and  patron  of  Ottorino,  to  wed 
his  yoang  proteg^  to  a  daughter  of  Rusconi.  Having 
•Keruined  that  negotiations  have  actually  been  com- 
menced for  the  hand  of  that  lady,  the  prudent  mother 
warns  her  daughter  agajnst  the  impropriety  of  suffering 
^  elegant  stranger  to  make  any  impression  on  her 
heart.  Bat,  as  it  too  often  happens  in  such  cases,  the 
advice  comes  a  little  too  late,  and  only  produces  the 
efiect  of  plunging  the  enamored  girl  into  a  sea  of  dis- 
sppointment  and  wezaiion,  and  causing  her  to  wear  a 
chilling  aspect  of  reserve  towards  her  lover,  on  the  day 
previous  to  his  departure  for  MUan.  The  knight,  who 
»  much  grieved  at  her  sudden  change  of  manner,  fail- 
ing in  his  attempt  to  seek  an  explanation  irom  herself, 
eootrires  to  hide  a  letter  between  the  leaves  of  her 
^te,  which  it  seems  she  read  by  stealth  at  night.  In 
this  he  avows  his  passion  for  her,  and  his  determination 
ta  seek  her  hand,  at  the  same  time  confessing  the  unfor* 
tonate  entanglement  prepared  for  him  by  his  friend 
Marco.  This  letter  is  duly  carried  by  the  dutiful  maiden 
to  her  mother. 

Cnaelioda  is  a  favorite  with  our  author;  she  is  repre- 
•eokd  as  possessing  every  matronly  grace,  sensible, 
l,ami  in  every  way  superior  to  her  husband. 


An  episodical  chapter  gives  us  an  insight  into  her  his- 
tory. She  had  been  in  her  youth  betrothed  to  Marco 
Visconti,  in  opposition  to  the  wishes  of  her  father,  who 
wished  to  compel  her  ta  marry  the  Count  di  Balzo.  An 
attempt  was  made  by  her  lover  to  carry  her  off;  but 
her  fear  of  her  father's  displeasure  prevented  its  success; 
Afterwards  she  had  resisted  every  endeavor  to  induce 
her  to  marry  another,  till  convinced  of  the  inconstancy 
of  Marco  by  a  letter  from  him  renouncing  all  claim  to 
her  hand,  and  returning  half  a  chain  of  gold  which  had 
been  broken  between  them  as  a  pledge  of  faith.  Some 
time  after  her  marriage  Ermelinda,  one  day  while  hunt- 
ing, met  a  knight  armed,  with  his  visor  down,  who  de- 
manded the  chain,  which  she  still  carried  in  her  bosom. 
Having  received  that  and  the  letter  addressed  to  her,  he 
pronounced  the  letter  a  forgery,  alleging  that  the  chain 
had  been  stolen  from  him;  and  abruptly  bidding  her 
fa(rewell,  rode  out  of  sight.  Since  then  she  had  never 
sf  en  the  loverof  her  youth,  who  had  highly  distinguished 
himself,  and  obtained  almost  sovereign  power  in  Italy. 

The<fo41owing  is  the  first  description  of  this  singular 
personage: 

'^ Marco  was  above  the  middle  height;  his  age  about 
forty -five.  The  hardships  of  a  troubled  and  tempestu- 
ous life,  if  they  had  robbed  his  countenance  of  its  first 
freshnessj  its  first  fire,  of  its  juvenile  expression  of  light- 
heartedness  and  daringness,  had  substituted  a  severe 
yet  gentle  gravity,  an  air  of  self-possession  and  hauteur, 
an  indefinite  expression  of  melancholy,  which  displayed 
habitual  discontent  of  mind,  yet  ipiehout  the  slightest 
mixture  of  bitterness. 

"The  uncommon  paleness  of  his  face  wss  rendered 
yet  more  striking  by  his  thick  dark  beard,  and  a  pair  of 
heavy  well  defined  eyebrows,  and  eyes  of  excessive 
brilliancy ;  while  the  deep  color  that  now  and  then  suf- 
fused his  cheeks,  gave  testimony  of  strong  internal  emo- 
tions. In  diose  moments  he  seemed  younger;  the  fleet- 
ing crimson  gave  to  his  countenance  its  primitive  beauty, 
with  a  certain  singular  mixture  of  pride  and  bashful- 
ness. 

*/But  he  who  saw  that  countenance  when  the  light- 
ning of  wrath  transformed  it  in  an  instant,  when  its 
habitual  paleness  grew  yet  deeper,  and  the  brow  con- 
tracted, and  the  eyes  became  darker  as  they  flashed  fire, 
would  have  likened  it  to  the  lake,  whose  tranquil  and 
polished  surface,  by  the  sudden  onset  of  the  wind,  is 
stirred  to  the  tempest's  fury. 

*'He  wore  a  robe  of  black  velvet,  open  before,  and 
lined  with  grey  nimiver,  over  a  silken  vest  confined 
with  a  girdle,  fastened  by  a  rich  golden  buckle ;  in  thd 
girdle  was  a  long  dagger  with  the  handle  studded  with 
rubies. 

"His  head  was  uncovered,  and  his  dark  hair,  parted 
over  an  ample  and  majestic  forehead,  hung  on  both 
sides  as  low  as  the  ear,  following  the  contour  of  his 
face.« 

The  wise  politician  had  already  begun  to  foresee  the 
issue  of  his  support  of  tlie  anti-pope  Nicholas. 

"*  You  well  understand,*  (he  says  to  his  kinsman,) 
'  that  the  legitimate  pope  is  he  of  Avignon.  He  has 
persecuted  my  father,  all  my  fi&mily,  all  our  friends ; 
has  excommunicated  us,  taken  the  cross  fh)m  us,  and 
done  his  worst  against  us;  yet  for  all  that  has  he  not 
ceased  to  be  the  true  pope.  Do  you  believe  that,  so 
many  years  as  I  have  been  his  enemy,  I  have  been  at 

Vol.  hi.— 18 
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poAce  with  my  own  ooiiscieiioe»  knowing  myself  under 
banof  thechuieh?"' 

But  we  have  no  room  to  notiee  the  political  j^ns, 
manou^res  and  eyeots,  which  are  so  skilfully  inter- 
woven in  thes^  volumes  with  the  incidents  of  more  do- 
mestic interest.  There  are  many  striking  and  graphic 
scenes,  in  which  the  multitude  play  a  pert,  es  well  as 
the  higher  personages.  The  tumult  before  the  church 
in  Mon2»,  and  other  pictures  of  a  similar  kind,'are  most 
spiritedly  described,  and  remind  us,  without  being  imi- 
tations, of  like  exhibitions  in.  some  of  Scott's  novels. 
As  much  previous  explanation  would  be  necessary  to 
render  these  passages  interesting,  we  shall  only  follow 
the  fortunes  of  the  individuals  with  whom  we  have 
already  made  acquaintance,  separatipg  the  thread  of  the 
narrative  from  the  w^b  which  surrounds  it.  ■ 

The  Count  di  Balzo  and  his  fiunily  are  summoned  by 
Marco  to  Milan ;  and  leave  Limonta  without  reluctance, 
as  a  residence,  in  that  distriot  hB$  become  dangerous' 
from  the  disturbances  among  the  people,  and  the  apprer 
hension  of  severe  reyenge  on  the  part  of  th^  new  Ab- 
bot, for  their  disregard  of  the  dignity  of  bis  agent,  and 
contempt  of  his  orders. .  Lupo  is  despatched  thither  by 
Ottorino,  to  warn  his  fellow-townsmen  against  the  ef- 
fects of  the  Abbot's  wrath.  The  Count,  therefore,  who 
is  cowardly,  vacillating  and  selfish  by  nature,  and  has 
all  his  life  scrupulously  avoided  comnEUttiog  himself  by 
siding  with  either  party,  is  well  pleased  to  quit  so  peril- 
ous a  vicinity  for  the  protection  of  the  ooUe  and  pow- 
erful Marco ;  besides  that  his  vanity  is  flattered  by  the 
invitation  to  Milan,  and  the  chieTs  intimation  thai  he 
might  become  necessary  to  him.  Marco's  principal 
reason  for  this  attention  is  a  curiosity  to  see  the  daugh- 
ter, of  whom  Ottorino  had  given  so  glowing  a  descrip- 
tion. They  are  invited  to  a  magnificent  banquet  at  his 
palace  on  their  arrival,  which  the  Countess  Ermelinda, 
from  motives  of  delicacy,  of  course  declines  attending. 
At  this  sumptuous  feast,  minutely  and  gorgeously  de- 
scribed, at  which  the  guests  arrange  a  tournament  in 
honor  of  the  election  of  Azzo  visoonti,  nephew  of 
Marco,  to  the  office  of  Imperial  Vicar,  the  stately  host 
devotes  his  attentions  to  Bice,  whose  strong  resem- 
blance in  voice  and  person  to  her  mother,  calls  up  again 
all  the  emotions  of  his  youth.  This  pleasing  excite- 
ment he  experiences  in  her  presence  determines  him  to 
cultivate  her  intimacy* 

The  scene  then  changes  taLimonta,  where  we  follow 
our  friend  Lupo.  In  the  hut  of  the  poor  waterman, 
Michel  and  his  wife  sit  down  in  desolate  sorrow  to  their 
lonely  evening  meal ;  and  the  utter  misery  of  the  be- 
reaved parents  is  pathetically  depicted.  The  silence  of 
the  cottage  is  soon  disturbed. 

"It  was  late;  nothing  was  heanl  except  the  low 
moaning  of  the  lake,  and  now  and  then  the  surging  of 
the  wind  among  the  chestnut  boughs  which  concealed 
the  waterman's  hut.  Then  suddenly  the  dog  {by  the 
way,  this  dog,  which  had  belonged  to  ^rrigozzo,  is  the 
hero  of  a  most  touching  little  episode)  which  had  been 
snugly  reposing  on  the  bed,  started  up,  pricking  up  his 
ears  and  uttering  a  low  growl ;  then  leaped  down  and 
ran  towards  the  door  barking  most  furiously.  Michel 
and  his  wife  listened ;  but  they  could  hear  nothing,  save 
the  accu»tomed  murmur  of  the  waves.  The  waterman 
unbarred  the  door,  and  going  out,  distinguished  in  the 
distance  on  his  right,  towards  Limonta,  the  barking  of 


another  dog,  belonging  to  the  fishennan ;  he  ascended 
a  small  knoll  behind  his  hut,  and  looking  towards  the 
town,  saw  the  sky  in  that  quarter  crimsoned,  and  the 
rocks  illuminated  with  a  fitful  and  luri&  glace.  '  Fire 
in  Limonta  t'  exclaimed  he,  and  hastened  towards  the 
spot,  to  giye  what  aid  he  might.  His  wife  only  called 
siter  him,  'Take  care  of  yoursdf!'  and  returned  to 
her  cottage  to  pray  for  the  distressed. 

**  Michel  as  he  went  on  heard  other  cries  from  thi^t 
direction  and  from  the  mountain,  at  first  so  distinct 
that  he  could  have  pointed  out  the  dwelling  from  which 
they  eame ;  but  gradually  increasing  they  mingled  with 
each  other,  till  all  became  general  confusion. 

"Michel  had  mounted  a  hill,  and  eould  ascertain  that 
the  fire  had  been  purposely  kindled,  as  he  saw  burning 
at  once  two  houses  at  opposite  ends  of  the  hamlet.  . 
Listening  attentively,  he  could  distinguish  amidst  the 
confused  tumult •  yoices  of  menace  and  blasphemy; 
could  see  in  the  disorder  the  flashing  of  breastplates 
and  of  lances.  It  was  then  he  first  snspeeted  the  real 
state  of  the  case. 

"  Meanwhile  the  fire  inereased ;  in  a  moment  the 
ground  seemed  to  be  covered  with  flame.  The  lake 
reflected  the  lurid  light,  and  several  small  boats  were 
seen  detached  from  the  shore  and  urged  across  the 
waters.  These  crafts  and  those  within  them  were  at 
first  clearly  visible  in  the  glare ;  but  the  light  gndu- 
ally  fell  from  them  as  they  receded,  now  scarcely  dis- 
tinguished, now  strongly  iUupoinated  as  they  shot  into 
a  sudden  stream  of  light,  till  they  disappeared  in  the 
deep  darkness  around  them. 

"The  waterman  halted  as  he  was  about  to  plunge 
into  the  midst  of  the  firay ;  withhdd  by  the  thought  of 
her  he  had  left  alone  in  her  wretched  hut. 

"  While  he  stood,  he  heard  a  noise  as  of  something 
living  apprsaching ;  and  retired  behind  the  trunk  of  an 
M  olive,  discerned  by  the  light  of  the  flames,  reaching 
even  to  that  spot,  a  woman  with  a  child  in  her  arms, 
and  another  clinging  to  her  dressy  who  was  driving  a 
cow  befbre  her.  The  reluctant  animal  cast  a  backward 
glance  at  the  hamlet,  and  stimulated  probably  by  regret 
for  the  loss  of  comfortable  stable  accommodations,  bel- 
lowed mournfully ;  the  lament  was  responded  to  in 
various  directions,  and  from  various  distances^  from 
other  unfortunates  who  found  themselves  in  the  aame 
condition  of  exile. 

"Michel  recognized  the  woman,  came  forward,  and 
addressing  her  by  name — '  What  has  happened  7*  he 
asked.    '  Tell  me,  can  any  help  be  afforded  7' 

"  'The  soldiers  of  the  monastery  have  set  ^re  to  our 
homes,'  answered  (he  frightened  fugitive^  *and  mur- 
dered those  who  fell  into  their  hands ;  we  are  undone ! 
we  are  lost  utterly  (  Oh  mUerieerdia!  that  I  should  see 
this  night  I  'tie  the  last  night  for  Limonta ;  the  Lord  is 
chastising  us  for  some  great  sin.  Michael,'  she  added 
in  an  imploring  tone, '  sinc§  Providence  has  sent  you 
here,  have  the  charity  to  help  me  drag  forward  this 
beast,  which  is  all  remaining  to  me  lo  support  my  poor 
children.' 

"The  waterman  took  the  co^d  in  Iiis  right  hand, 
carrying  on  his  left  arm  the  little  girl  who  had  followed 
crying  in  her  mother's  steps ;  and  accommodating  his 
pace  with  that  of  the  terrified  woman,  they  all  tamed 
towards  Bellogio. 

"'The  Lord  show  to  you  and  the  dead,'  aaid  the 
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woman,  *  the  pity  70a  have  shown  to  the  poor  widow ; 
jtKi  will  And  your  i«ward  in  another  world,  and  your 
gDod  deed  shall  be  aor  much  for  the  soal  of  yonr  Arri- 
^QKzo.  Ah,  Michel !  ^oa  have  the  eompaaaion  of  all 
the  Tillage ;  they  hate  spoken  of  nothing  but  your 
niifiMtiiBe ;  but  to-morf^w,  the  many  who  will  have 
to  mourn  for  their  sons,  wfll  envy  you  for  having  lost 
yonis  in  the  manner  you  did.' 

*'ldichei  went  on  in  silence,  casting  a  glance,  now  at 
the  burning  Tillage,  now  at  his  own  dwelling.  Having 
piseed  the  widow  and  her  fisuaily  in  safety,  he  returned 
huCily  tohis  hut. 

**  Hardly  had  he  stepped  in,  when  he  saw  a  roan 
ooniog  towanfa  him,  partly  armed ;  and  believing  him 


said,  he  led  him  into  the  little  church  where  was  gath- 
ered the  poor  booty  rifled  from  the  peasantry,  and 
where  stood,  with  their  hands  tied  behind  them,  the 
seven  wretches  who  had  fallen  alive  into  the  hands  of 
the  licentious  soldiery,  and  were  only  spared  for  insulL 
The  Limontine  immediately  recognized  the  priest  among 
the  captives,  whom  he  saw  receive  a  blow  on  the  head, 
at  the  moment  of  his  entrance. 

'* '  Here  is  BeUebuono,**  said  the  man  who  had  con* 
ducted  Mitbel  thither,  pointing  to  tlie  soldier  who  had 
struck  the  cunite.  Our  waterman  approached  him ; 
and  the  captain,  who  looked  ait  the  first  glance  as  if  he 
would  devour  him  alive,  soon  softened  at  the  sound  of 
certain  words  whispered  in  his  ear.    They  spoke  to- 


iran  bar  he  «sed  ibr  fiistening  the  dooti  and  resolutely 
advaneed ;  but  the  soldier  cried  out  quickly— 

<"Micbel,  do  you  not  know  me?' 

*"Ah!  ic  is  Lupo!  Are  you  alsb  eomelrith  these 
dogs?' 

"'(Sod  keep  me  from  it !  1  came  to  liberate  yon ; 
bat  it  was  too  lato ;  the  severs  had  already  taken  the 
groond,  and  <all  was  in  flames,  and  our  friends  either 
ttDrdered  or  fled.  Now,  einee  force  cannot  avail,  we 
mat  betake  ourselvM  to  invention,  to  prevent  the  evil 
Bot  already  done;  to  get  from  the  daws  of  these  devils, 
those  prisoners  they  have  taken  alive,  and  will  hang 
to-morrow,  as  Stefano  the  fisherman  told  me,  whom  I 
met  on  the  shore  of  the  lake  in  coming  hither.' 

" '  Bwfg  Dio!  for  me— I  would  see— but-Hind  then, 
what  eaa  we  do^  two  agaiilst  so  many  V  said  the  wa- 


ooe  of  the  raffians  from  Limonta,  he  laid  hold  of  the  gether  some  time  in  a  low  tone,  and  then  the  captaiif 


" '  We  are  not  quite  alone ;  there  are  some  others 
waiting  for  us,  and  I  have  already  thought  of  a  strataF 


;  but  I  have  need  of  your  help^  and  have  therefore 
tane  to  seek  you,  knowing  yon  a  man  of  courage.' 

"'g— la  DhP  eiclaimed  Michel;  you  see  very 
well • 

"Bui  his  wife,  guessing  the  kind  solicitude  that  made 
him  waver,  said  quickly^-^-*  Think  not  of  me !  our  guar- 

diaa  angel  will  watch  oiwtr  this  hoote,  and  if-«*^if . 

k  is  charity  to  our  neighbor—and  we  are  bound 


"  Aiidiel  only  answered,  '  The  Lord  protect  you  V 
end  hastened  away  in  company  with  Lupo,  who  on 
the  way  opened  to  him  his  project ;  they  devised  some 
meadoMBts  of  it  together,  and  each  prepared  himself 
for  the  part  he  was  to  acL  When  they  reached  the 
vilbge,  Lupoi,  taking  a  by-path,  went  to  gather  three 
er  fimr  other  Lhnontese,  armed  with  hatchets  and 
kaiva,  who  lay  waitmg  fur  him  in  a  cellar;  and  Michel 
ijpau  unamied,  not  even  with  a  stick,  kept  his  way 
Arectly  towards  the  chapel,  wheie  the  soldiera  of  the 
■onastery  were  assembled.  Hardly  had  he  made  his 
sppearanoe,  when  one  of  them  ran  towards  him  with 
hii  sword  raised  to  strike  him ;  but  the  watorman  hold- 
iag  up  his  hands^  before  he  tame  up  with  him,  called 
Mt— '  I  seek  Ibr  your  captain ;  is  he  not  named  Belle- 
baoQO?* 

*' '  I  have  a  secret— come-^how  me  where  he  may 
be  feond— something  of  benefit  to  you— and  to  him.' 

*^*ABm  pcfpfe,'  said  the  soldier  to  himself;   'it  is 
saother  loggerhead  eome  to  be  strung  up ;  it  will  be  a 
taper  the  more  for  the  feast  to-morrow.    Come,  | 
/«id  heakrody'viBone,  oomowith  me;'  and  this  |  till  I  return  J 


of  the  sijtty  lanees  took  with  him  four  of  the  soldiers, 
and  departed,  guided  by  the  Limontine  towards  a  small 
house  at  aome  distance  from  the  hamlet,  near  the  valley 
of  RoucatOb 

'"FornKNre  than  three  hundred  florins?  thou  hast 
said  ?'  demanded  Bellebuono  of  his  guide,  as  the  two 
walked  on  eight  or  ten  paces  in  advance  of  the  four 
soldiers  in  company, 

^  'Certainly,'  was  the  reply ;  '  it  is  the  treasure  of 
the  church  saved  for  perhaps  twenty  years.' 

"  'But  the  house  of  the  parish  priest— is  it  not  that 
near  the  belfry?' 

" '  This  to  which  I  lead  you  is  that  of  his  kinsman ; 
and  the  treasure  is  here.' 

'^ '  DJsiMo  /  is  it  not  possible  that  some  of  my  soldiers 
have  found  it  in  the  search  they  hove  made  every 
where  to-night?' 

" '  Quite  impossible !  who  would  ever  think  of  search- 
ing in  the  place  I  have  mentioned  to  you  ?' 

" '  Meantime  they  arrived  in  front  of  a  house  situated 
on  the  declivity ;  and  Michel  said—'  It  is  this.' 

'"You,  Ribaldo,  and  you,  Vinciquerra,'  then  said 
Bellebuono,  'stand  here  on  guard  wiUiout ;  let  no  one 
come  out  who  is  not  with  me ;  and  at  my  first  call  you 
must  shout  for  assistance  if  it  be  necessary.  You 
dthers— oome  on.' 

" '  One  word,*  said  the  waterman  to  the  chief  who 
had  delivered  the  onfer,  speaking  in  a  loud  voice,  so  as 
fo  be  heard  by'all  the  four—'  Then  you  promise  me  to 
liberate  unhurt  all  those  you  have  made  prisoners  ?' 

" '  Yes — ^I  promised  you ;  I  will  give  you  all  except 
the  curate,  who  has  so  disgusted  me  with  his  cursed 
sermons,  that  I  have  a  mind  to  see  if  the  coward  will 
preach  when  he  has  a  rope  under  his  neck.* 

"  'Nay— nay,'  insisted  Michel ;  'all— you  told  roe  so.! 

" '  Well  then ;  I  will  give  you  also  the  curate,  pro- 
tided  what  you  ihow  mt  be  worth  more  than  the  fool's 
life.' 

"Those  who  hid  received  the  command  remained  on 
guard  at  the  entrance;  Bellebuono,  Michel  and  the 
othe^  two  ascended  a  small  staircase^  and  found  them- 
selves in  a  passage,  opposite  which  there  was  another 
door. 

" '  If  you  will  let  me  go  down  with  you'— eaid  the 
Limontine  to  the  captain, '  I  will  show  you  the  spot' 

" '  Ah  knave!'  was  the  answer, ' there  may  be  some 
cheating  in  this  business ;  no — no— remain  here  with 
these  two  good  friends  who  shall  bear  thee  company. 
Soldiera,  whatever  ahould  happen,  let  him  not  escape 
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"  The  two  soldiers  took  the  waterman  between  them, 
and  he  submitted  in  silence ;  only,  still  addressing  Bel- 
lebuono,  who  having  taken  a  lantern,  approached  the 
aboTe  mentioned  door,  he  added — *  You  cannot  mis- 
take ;  afler  the  second  chamber,  a  winding  staircase, 

under  the  fourth  barrel,  a  square  stone ' 

'*  *  Yes — yes — I  remember  all,'  answered  the  thltt 
" '  If  you  will  let  me  descend  with  you*— insisted  the 
waterman. 

«**!  will  do  it  by  myself/  Those  were  the  last 
words  of  the  ruffian  who  had  already  penetrated  to  the 
second  chamber ;  the  noise  of  his  footsteps  were  beard 
on  a  staircase  below ;  the  light  of  the  lantern  slowly 
diminished,  then  vanished  entirely.  Some  moments 
passed  in  silence,  afler  which  was  heard  ftur  below, 
from  the  cellar,  a  duU  noise,  as  if  a  hea? y  body  had 
fallen  down. 

"  The  waterman  trembled  all  over ;  it  seemed  as 
if  his  heart  would  leap  from  his  bosom.  It  was  well 
for  him  there  was  no  light  in.  the  passage  to  reveal  his 
agitation  to  the  two  guards.  ' 

" '  What  can  that  noise  be  7'  muttered  the  sokliers 
who  held  Michel  between  them.  '  Could  Bellebuono 
have  stumbled  7  have  moved  anything?  should  some 
one  be  hidden  there  7  Let  us  go  and  see  !* 

*' '  Let  us  go.  But  no^he  told  us  to  wait  here  for 
hira.» 

'during  th'ts  brief  conversation;  by  the  faint  Kght 
yet  afforded  from  the  burning  buildings,  Bellebuono 
was  seen  looking  from  the  door  through  which  he  had 
departed,  and  making  a  sign  to  the  waterman.  Michel 
approached  him,  exchanged  a  few  whispered  words, 
then  raising  his  voice  so  as  to  be  heard  by  the  guards 
in  whose  keeping  he  had  been  left, '  Well,'  said  he, '  I 
have  kept  my  promise;  it  belongs  to  you  to  fulfil 
yours.' 

'*  They  went  out,  joining  the  other  two  that  had  re- 
mained outside  to  watch,  and  proceeded  towards  the 
chapel.  While  they  were  in  the  lane,  the  waterman 
remained  some  paces  behind  his  companions,^  with  him 
whom  they  obeyed  as  their  leader,  busy  in  endeavoring 
to  clean  a  guantlet  that  was  stained  with  blood. 

<* '  What  is  the  use  of  it  7'  said  the  other ;  <  its  parity 
from  blood,  rather  than  its  stains,  would  be  a  mark  in 
such  a  night  as  this.'  They  whispered  together  again, 
and  then  raising  himself  up,  the  waterman  called  his 
companions  who  went  on  before :  '  Listen,  your  cap- 
tain here  is  going  down  a  moment  to  the  shore  to  de- 
posit in  the  boat  something  he  has  under  his  arm,  and 
will  return  speedily.  Meanwhile  you  must  comft  with 
me  and  release  me  the  prisoners.' 

**  At  this  roomertt,  the  man,  who  had  till  then  been 
whispering  with  Michel,  said  in  an  jindertone  to  the 
soldiers, '  Ribaldo,  and  you,  Vinciquerra,  and  you  two,' 
and  he  threw  to  each  of  them  some  silver  coin, '  this  is 
for  earnest  money;  go,  and  release  those  prisoners 
quickly.'  This  said,  he  turned  down  the  slope  and 
disappeared. 

"  The  waterman  went  on  with  the  four;  one  of  whom 
said  to  hi&  comrade,  'Did  you  observe  Bellebuono's 
altered  voice ;  be  flfieemed  not  the  same  person.' 

*'  *  Probably  from  his  visor  being  down,'  responded 
the  other. 

'* '  M»re  likely,'  said  the  first,  'from  the  bundle  he 
carried  under  bis  arm.** 


** * Maladeita P  exclaimed  a  third,  'we  soldiers  are 
not  wont  to  see  the  like ;  and  we  had  the  trooble--^^' 
*' '  He  said  he  meant  to  share  with  ns  all,  did  he  not  7' 
demanded  the  first  of  Miehcl. 

**  *  Exactly,'  was  the  answer ;  *  one  half  he  meana  to 
keep  for  hknselfi  and  the  othw  be  will  divide  asong 
you  four.' 

**  'Brave  countryman,'  cried  the  fifst, '  nor  must  thou 
remain  with  an  empty  palm,  for  thoa  art  a  good  fellorw 
and  a  friend  to  bold  soldiers.' 

*' '  For  roe,  I  ask  nothing  else  but  what  your  captain 
promised  me,  and  if  you  give  me  augbt  else  it  will  be 
so  much  charity,' 

<' '  Take  it,  vUlm;  take  it— take  it,'  and  eadi  forced 
into  his  hand  a  f»ece  of  the  taoney  they  had  juat  re- 
ceived, rendered  generous  by  the  expectation  af  the 
larger  booty  Bellebuono  had  secured  for  them. 

"  They  entered  the  church,  and  here  the  four  soldiers 
commanded,  in  the  name  of  their  leader,  the  sentinels 
to  release  the  prisoners,  and  helped  to  cut  the  cords 
froBs  thoee  who  were  bound.  When  they  were  libe- 
rated, and  on  foot,  Vinciquerra  said  to  the  wateman, 
'  Away,  good  man,  new  you  will  be  satisfied.' 

"But  while  Michel  hastened  towards  the  mountain 
with  the  freed  captives,  who  ia  extasies  of  joy  inun- 
dated him  with  questions,  the  news- of  their  release  had 
gone  abroad,  and  a  crowd  of  soldiers  ran.  to  pieveni  the 
departure  of  the  prisoners. 

"  <  It  is  not  true !'  they  cried  impetuously ;  *it  is  not 
true !  Bellebuono  could  not  have  given  suefa  an  order.* 
<*  *  He  did,  he  did  i  he  gave  it  to  me  f  he  gave  it  to 
us,'  shouted  the  four. 

" '  No,  no !  it  is  all  a  trick  1'  exelaimod  another  onore 
loudly ;  '  going  hence  but  a  short  time  again  company 
with  you  all,  the  captain  stopped  a  moment  to  whisper 
in  my  ear,  bidding  me  have  ready  yet  anothev  rope  to 
aceommodeite  this  villain,  as  soon  as  he  had  returned.' 
" '  But  he  said  so  to  us,'  insisted  the  four ;  *  he  eom- 
manded  us  to  satisfy  this  honest  man,  by  setting  the 
prisoners  at  liberty.' 

"  <  No,  no— it  is  not  true !— it  is  all  a  trick  V  shouted 
the  multitude ;.  and  some  began  already  to  lay  hands 
on  the  captives  and  the  waterman,  when  there  was 
heard  a  cry  from  many  voices — 
"  *  Bellebuono,  Bellebuono !  he  is  here !' 
"  And  sure  enough  he  was  seen  ronnmg  towards  the 
spot,  completely  enclosed  in  his  amor,  with  his  visor 
down,  and  his  lance  in  his  band.  When  he  bad  eorae 
up,  he  began  to  lay  about  him  with  his  weapon  right 
and  leA,  with  good  christian  blows,  iq[>aring  none  he 
came  near,  and  crying,  or  rather  muttering  between 
his  teeth, 'j9A/  CrniMgUa!  Canugtia!* 

*'  The  recipients  of  the  blows  drew  back,  discomfitted 
and  confused,  and  some  endeavored  humbly  to  excuse 
themselves.  'We  did  not  believe  it  was  your  order ! — 
for  you  said  to  me  before  you  went ^  while  he  ne- 
ver ceased  beating  about  him  as  briskly  as  ever. 

"  When  all  were  driven  back,  he  gave  his  arm  to  the 
priest,  made  signal  to  the  others  to  follow  him,-  and 
they  withdrew  together  along  the  first  bypath  that  led 
to  the  mountain,  leaving  the  soldiers  about  the  chapel 
of  Limonta  to  marvel  and  conjecture,  and  reproach 
each  other,  and  rub  their  bruised  shoulders. 

"  Having  walked  a  considerable  distance,  the  priest 
turned  to  his  deliverer,  who  still  held  him  by  the  arm. 
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assisung  his  ascent,  and  rendering  every  eoortesy  in 
lib  power,  and  said,  he  might  now  turn  back,  as  they 
Fere  in  safety.  All  the  rest  crowded  round  the  sap- 
posed  Bellebaono,  professing  themselves  indebted  to 
him  for  their  lives.  Then  he,  taking  the  helmet  from 
his  bead,  discovered  his  &ce  to  them.  My  readers 
have  already  guessed  the  masker — it  was  Lupo. 

"All  that  night,  the  next  day,  and  the  next,  the  sol- 
diers waited  the  return  of  Bellebuono  fh)m  the  moun- 
tain ;  when  the  four  who  had  accompanied  him  on  his 
hkft  eipedition,  returning  to  the  house,  descended  the 
aburease  down  which  they  had  heard  him  go,  passed 
into  a  small  subterranean  apartment,  thence  into  a  cel- 
lar, and  another  apartment,  where  they  found  him  lying 
dead  apon  the  ground. 

"Then  was  explained  the  treachery  of  the  mUano, 
as  they  called  him.  They  understood  that  there  had 
been  enemies  hidden  in  the  cellar,  and  even  found  an 
absolute  proof,  as  is  said,  in  a  coat  of  mail  and  a  troop- 
er's cloak,  which  one  of  the  captain's  murderers  had 
left  behind,  when  he  assumed  the  dress  of  the  ruffian, 
and  in  this  disguise  deceived,  as  we  have  seen,  the  sol- 
diers of  the  monastery.** 

Poor  Lnpo  is  destined  to  pay  for  his  gallant  interfe- 
rence in  behalf  of  his  captured  fellow  townsmen.  Lo- 
drisio  and  the  Abbot  of  St.  Ambrose  ask  leave  of 
Marco  to  punish  the  brave  youth  as  a  traitor  to  his 
liege  lord ;  and  Visconti,  not  now  disposed  to  protect  a 
retainer  of  his  cousitt'  Ottorino,  giving  consent,  the 
irnoor-bearer  is  arrested  and  condemned  to  die.  Otto- 
rino, who  is  under  the  displeasure  of  Marco,  awakened 
by  ieelings  of  jealousy,  and  cannot  obtain  admission  to 
plead  for  the  life  of  his  follower,  entreats  the  Count  to 
nse  his  influence  to  obtain  this  grace.  His  request  is 
seconded  by  the  prayers  and  tears  of  the  fether,  mo- 
ther, and  sister  of  Lupo,  who  are  all  domestics  in  the 
Count's  family ;  and  Bice  promises  to  unite  her  entrea- 
ties. They  are  invited  to  a  banquet  at  the  palace  of 
Marco,  given  on  the  eve  of  his  departure  for  Tuscany. 
The  cautious  Count,  while  preparing  the  way  for  a 
petition  in  iavor  of  the  doomed  youth,  is  alarmed  by  an 
intimation  from  his  host  that  he  has  provoked  the  hos- 
tility of  Rusconi,  by  allowing  the  visits  of  Ottorino  to 
his  daughter,  and  risked  also  tlie  displeasure  of  his 
noble  friend.  He  is  too  much  frightened  to  pursue  his 
request,  and  abandoning  Lupo  to  his  fate,  hastens  to 
give  the  assurance  that  he  will  forbid  his  house  to  the 
lofer  of  his  daughter.  Bice  is  more  earnest  and  suc- 
cessful Marco  oficrs  her  his  arm,  leads  her  through 
the  crowded  rooms,  and  shows  her  the  knights  who  are 
to  engage  in  the  approaching  toumamenL  We  will 
translate  part  of  the  ensuing  scene. 

"  'The  combatants  are  twelve  in  number,  as  you 
koow,*  said  Visconti  to  the  young  lady,  as  he  led  her 
throogh  the  apartments ;  '  eleven  I  can  show  to  you,  as 
they  are  here;  but  the  twelfth  you  will  not  find.  Yet 
there  is  no  necessity  that  I  should  point  him  out,  since 
I  believe  you  are  already  acquainted  with  him;  is  it 
notso?' 

''Bice  cobred  deeply,  but  remained  silent. 

**  *  I  saw  that  you  saluted  him  with  much  courtesy 
the  day  we  passed  -your  house  together  ^  and  then  I 
haow  be  was  at  Limonta  a  long  time,  and  that  even 
now » 

"*Ycs— -yes— I  know  him,'  said  the  young  girl, 


timidly  looking  down;  'indeed,  he  has  a  squire,  for 
whom—-' 

*' '  We  will  not  talk  -of  his  squires,  if  you  please,' 
interrupted  Marco ;  '  we  talk  of  himself  a  little.' 

"At  this  moment  the  maiden,  who,  conducted  by 
her  companion,  had  entered  a  spacious  apartment  at 
the  end  of  the  banqueting  rooms,  turned  accidentally 
round,  and  saw  her  father  placing  his  finger  on  his  lips 
with  a  significant  gesture,  an  earnest  signal  for  her  to 
be  silenL  This  increased  greatly  her  embarrassment 
and  apprehension,  already  great,  at  finding  herself 
alone  with  a  person  of  whom  she  had  heard  such 
things — at  listening  to  words  seemingly  designed  to 
search  into  the  most  hidden  secret  of  her  heart — and  at 
her  sense  of  awe,  when  upon  the  point  of  preferring 
a  request  of  so  much  importance.  Calling  back,  with 
an  effort,  all  her  feminine  courage,  which  diminished 
not  in  such  moments,  she  began  with  a  trembling  and 
imploring  voice. 

"  *  Signer,  may  I  hope  you  will  listen  to  an  humble 
and  earnest  petition  of  mine  7' 

" '  Have  you  not  accepted  me  for  your  cavalier  and 
vassal?'  answered  Marco;  'how  then  becomes  you 
such  language  to  me?  You  have  not  to  petition,  but 
only  to  signify  your  wilL' 

"  Bice  was  silent  for  an  instant ;  and  in  the  mean- 
while they  had  crossed  three  or  four  rooms,  and  entered 
a  saloon  separated  from  the  view  of  the  other  guests. 
Neither  the  maiden,  fully  occupied  with  the  object  she 
had  in  view,  nor  Visconti,  fired  with  a  passion  which 
completely  overpowered  his  discretion,  seemed  con- 
scious of  the  singularity,  and  even  impropriety  of  their 
conduct,  in  thus  separating  from  the  company,  or  per- 
haps neither  was  aware  that  they  had  done  so. 

"  When  Bice  found  hei^lf  alone  w!^  her  companion, 
she  looked  about  her,  and  at  first  seemed  bewildered  ; 
but  immediately,  sinking  on  her  knees  before  him 
who  stood  at  her  side,  slie  exclaimed,  sobbing — 'One 
word  of  yours  can  save  him ;  have  compassion  on  a 
desolate  family!  Oh,  if  I  could  weep  as  his  poor  father 
wept  but  just  now ! — if  God  would  put  his  words  in 
my  mouth !— I  am  sure  you  could  not  refuse  me !' 

"  She  spoke  thus,  in  the  belief  that  her  father  had 
already  informed  Visconti  of  every  thing ;  but  he,  who 
knew  nothing  of  the  matter,  hearing  her  beseech  him 
with  so  much  emotion,  and  whoUy  unable  to  guess  her 
meaning,  stood  at  first  in  amazement;  then  yielding 
by  turns  to  pity,  love,  and  his  confusion  at  beholding 
in  so  servile  an  attitude  the  queen  of  all  his  thoughts, 
foigetful  of  every  thing  else,  he  stooped  to  raise  her, 
saying  in  hurried  accents, 'What ^  this?  No — no — 
rise !  You  prostrate  yourself  before  a  human  being  ? 
You  ?'  But  she  maintained  her  position,  and  continued 
to  implore,  clasping  her  hands,  and  lifting  up  to  him 
her  tearful  eyes,  till  Visconti  almost  believed  he  actu- 
ally beheld  in  the  kneeling  girl  her  mother,  as  thus 
prostrate  at  his  feet,  so  many  years  before,  she  had 
supplicated  him  the  night  he  came  to  take  her  from  her 
father's  house.  The  tide  of  emotion  almost  overpow- 
•ered  him ;  he  lifted  up  by  force  the  trembling  girl,  and 
led  her  to  a  seat,  while  Bice,  covering  her  face  with  both 
hands,  wept  for  anguish,  confusion  and  fear,  till  the 
tears  flowed  from  between  her  slender  fingers.  '  Tell 
me,'  continued  Marco,  without  daring  to  approach 
nearer,  'Tell  me  your  wish,  and  I  swear,  as  my  hope 
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of  eternal  salvation  is  dear  to  me,  I  will  do  all  in  roy 
power  to  fulfil  it — all,  should  It  invoWe  my  state,  my 
life,  my  honor !  Tell  me — relieve  me  from  this  torture — 
tell  me  who  it  is  I  can  save!* 

" '  LupO|*  answered  the  maiden,  sobbing. 

"  *  Who  7  That  vassal  of  the  monastery  of  St  Am- 
brose, who  has  been  condemned  to  capital  punishment?' 

**  'Yes — ^he  is  son  to  my  fathei's  falconer,  and  brother 
to  a  favorite  handmaiden  of  mine.  Oh!  if  you  could 
have  seen  them  f 

" '  Well,  weep  no  more — Lupo  is  safe.  I  give  him 
to  you.  Could  I  thus  purchase  with  my  blood  one  of 
those  tears!  Come.  Ermelinda, Ermelinda !  You  make 
me  rave  f  Bice,  weep  no  more^Lupo  shall  not  die  V 

'* '  Do  you  say  that  he  shall  not  die  V 

'**  Yes,  I  swear  it,  on  my  soulP 

"  At  these  words  the  maiden  sprang  up,  and  rushed 
towards  Visconti,  to  throw  herself  again,  in  a  trans- 
port of  gratitude,  at  his  feet ;  but  he,  anticipating  the 
motion,  withheld  her  by  force,  and  she,  confused,  agi- 
tated and  palpitating,  faint  with  excess  of  joy,  sank 
breathless  into  his  arms.  Marco's  frame  thrilled  at  the 
touch  of  80  dear  a  burthen,  as  he  felt  the  grateful  tears 
of  (he  lovely  girl  fall  on  his  hand,  and  felt  her  heart 
beat  against  his  agitated  bosom.  Half  maddened  with 
his  passion,  he  stooped  over,  and  kissed  her  fair  fore- 
head. Bice  was  conscious  of  the  caress ;  but  it  dis- 
turbed her  no  more  than  would  the  kiss  of  a  father — 
and  quietly  disengaging  herself,  with  her  eyes  yet  red 
with  weeping,  on  her  face  that  still  bore  the  traces  of 
emotion,  appeared  the  smile  of  joy.  So  after  the  rain, 
breaks  forth  bright  and  clear  the  sunshine  through  the 
parting  clouds,  in  the  misty  heaven  of  spring ! 

'*The  hero  was  in  the  hand  of  a  girl.  Marco  ap- 
proached a  table,  and  standing,  wrote  a  few  lines  to 
the  Abbot  of  St  Ambrose,  confused  expressions  of 
entreaty,  command  and  menace,  signifying  that  he 
should  instantly  set  at  liberty  that  Lupo,  of  whom 
they  had  spoken  a  few  days  ago.  Having  secured  the 
fetter  with  a  silken  string,  cm  which  he  placed  his  seal 
he  wrote  the  superscription,  and  giving  it  to  Bice, '  Let 
this  be  sent  to  the  Abb^t,'  said  he,  'and  Lupo  shall  be 
restored  to  you.' 

'**The  Lord  will  reward  you  for  having  spared  this 
innocent  blood,'  said  the  maiden,  '  for  the  tears  you 
have  wiped  away;  his  family  will  pray  for  you — 
evei^-ever ;'  and  she  went  towards  the  door. 

"  'Bice,'  said  Marco,  and  he  motioned  her  to  remain, 
'grant  me  yet  a  moment;  you  have  time  enough  till 
to-morrow  to  send  the  letter.  Listen  ,•  this  night  I  de- 
part on  a  long  journey,  but  the  remembrance  of  this 
hour — ^your  remembrance — ^Bice— ^believe  me,  you  will 
be  always  in  my  thoughts — ' 

" '  And  I  too— will  never  forget  the  favor  you  have 
granted  me.  I  too  will  pray  for  you;  and  to  think  I 
had  such  a  dread  of  your  presence — ^before ;  my  mo- 
ther told  me  so— that  you  have  a  good  and  generous 
heart' 

"'Your  mother  does  not  hate  me,  then?— -she  has 
forgiven  me;^nd  youj  Bice,  forgive  me  too? — you 
cannot  hate  me?' 

«"I?— what  do  you  say?  My  gratitude— my  ho- 
mage—* • 

"  '  Is  not  sufficient  for  me — ^is  not  what  I  ask  of  you !' 
exclaimed  VisQonti,  taking  between  his  trembling  hands 


one  of  herb  '  What  avails  it  Co  dissemble  longer? 
Know,  Bice,  from  the  moment  I  first  beheld  yoo,  ray 
destiny  was  immutably  fixed.  I  also  await  fearfully 
from  your  lips  a  sentence  of  life  or  death.' 

"  The  young  girl  trembled  like  an  aspen  leaf,  and 
struggled  to  disengage  herselfl  But  Visconti,  interrupt- 
ing himself,  as  if  suddenly  struck  by  a  new  thought, 
which  at  that  instant  flashed  upon  his  mind,  relaxed 
his  hold  upon  her  hand,  so  that  Biee  oould  withdraw  it, 
and  with  a  startling  change  in  his  ooontenance,  after  a 
moment  of  silence,  asked  in  a  severe  tone : 

**  'Tell  me,  this  Lupo,  is  he  not  squire  to  some  one 
you  mentioned  to  me  just  now?' 

" '  Yes,  he  is  his  squire.' 

«' « His  ?— whose  ?' 

"'His— your  cousin's — ^tfaat  cavalier's,'  replied  the 
maiden,  who'eould  not  bring  herself  to  utter  the  name. 

" '  Tell  me,  whose?'  insisted  he  more  eagerly. 

" '  Ottorino's,'  answered  Bice,  her  whole  fiioe  crim- 
soning as  she  spoke. 

" '  Now  answer,  as  you  would  answer  your  confessor 
on  a  death-bed,'  said  Marco  in  a  hollow  and  trembling 
voice,  '  was  it  to  gratify  him  you  came  to  ask  of  me 
Lupo's  pardon  V 

" '  It  was  roy  father  who  came  to  ask  it' 

"  'This  is  no  reply  to  my  question.  Tell  me,  on 
your  life,  was  it  he  who  urged  you  to  this  step  ?* 

"'Yes,  he  besought  my  father,  because  he,  being 
under  your  displeasure,  could  not  succeed—' 

" '  Ah,  you  know  all  his  secrets !  and  when  did  you 
see  him  7' 

" '  A  few  moments  before  we  entered  yoor  palace.* 

"'And  you  see  him  every  day,  do  you  not?  and  the 
promise— your  promise  which  you  have  given  him— tell 
me — ^was  it  from  your  heart  ?  Are  you*  lus  ?■  speak-— 
speak — ^in  the  name  of  God !' 

"  Bice,  in  affright,  remained  silent 

" '  You  do  not  deny  it,  then  V 

" '  No— I  do  not  deny  it,'  faltered  the  maiden.  'We — 
are  betrothed.' 

"* Death  and  damnation!'  exclaimed  Marco,  in  a 
voice  of  suppressed  rage.;  and  snatching,  while  he 
spoke,  the  letter  from  Bice's  hands,  rushed  up  to  her 
furiously,  as  if  about  to  tear  her  in  pieces.  The  poor 
girl  felt  her  limbs  totter,  her  sight  failed,  and  she  fell  ia 
a  swoon  upon  the  floor. 

"  Visconti  stood  a  moment  gazing  on  her  sternly  ; 
his  hand  grasped  his  dagger  involuntarily,  but  he 
quickly  relinquished  it ;  placed  the  letter  in  the  girdle 
of  the  senseless  girl,  hastened  from  the  apartment,  and 
down  a  private  staircase,  till  he  reached  a  small  inte« 
rior  court  Feeling  at  the  moment  a  suffocating,  fren- 
zied desire  of  motion  in  the  open  air,  he  leaped  upon 
the  horse,  which  stood  ready  for  his  journey  that  ni^ht, 
and  spurred  him  to  his  utmost  speed  along  the  first 
road  that  presented  itself.  One  only  among  the  many 
squires  who  were  to  accompany  him,  was  in  time  to 
ride  after  his  lord,  and  without  being  aUe  to  OTertake 
him,  followed  at  a  distance.  Such  was  the  temper  of 
that  soul ;  at  the  first  effervescence  of  passion,  the  pre- 
sent feeling  overpowered  every  thought  of  the  past  and 
the  future,  and  absorbed  him  entirely. 

"He  rode  as  if  flying  from  a  pursuing  enemy ;  but 
his  enemy  was  still  behind  him,  clung  to  him,  and  left 
him  neither  peace  nor  a  breathing  space. 
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"In  his  farions  speed,  in  the  midst  of  the  darkness, 
fading  on  his  face  the  cool  night  breeze,  which  yielded 
biffl  a  feeling  of  aomething  like  refreshment,  he  conti- 
noed  to  rash  on  like  a  madman,  hearing  nothing  around 
him  but  the  trampling  of  his  horse,  and  the  whistling 
of  the  air,  that  blew  bock  the  damp  hair  from  his  fore* 

■"The  noble  steed,  with  the  bridle  loose,  and  bleed- 
ing flanka,  roshed  iiQpetuoasly  on,  dsToming  the  road 
withoat  perceiTing  it,  galloping  to  the  right,  to  the  left, 
ihnagh  onbeatea  pathways,  oyer  fields,  through  mea- 
dows and  thickets,  leaping  bushes,  and  ditches,  and  tor- 
reou,  at  the  risk  of  breaking  his  rider's  neck  sgainst  a 
tree,  or  tumbling  into  some  stream.  The  caTalier,  who 
is  ibe  rapidity  of  his  coarse,  and  his  impetuous  bound- 
ings,  felt  sonse  relief  to  the  madness  that  tore  his  heart, 
ceased  not  to  urge  his  horse  finrward  with  Toice  and 
span,  whieh  he  had  planted  deep  in  the  sides  of  the 
poor  animal,  and  in  a  sort  of  delirium,  was  conscious 
ooiy  of  a  fbantic  desire  to  escape  £rom  «11  the  world, 
and  plunge  into  obliTion." 

Lapo's  seenea  in  the  prison  with  Vinciqaerra,  and 
his  ittterriew-  with  his  father  Ambrose,  who  brings  his 
pardon,  are  admirable,  but  we  have  no  room  to  notice 
them.  We  bad  also  marked  .for  extraction  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  tournament,  but  must  forego  the  pleasure  of 
presenting  it  to  our  readers,  spirited  as  it  is,  froni  the 
ssme  impermtiTe  wanL  All  the  nobility  of  the  city  are 
present  to  honor  this  trial  of  martial  skill.  Ottorino  is 
pradaimsd  Tietor  of  the  field  on  the  first  day;  Bice 
hears  of  his  hooOTs,  and  is  stUBciently  recorered  from 
her  indisposition  to  attend  in  company  with  her  father 
the  day  aoeceeding.  An  unkn^n  knight,  in  complete 
panoply  of  steel,  with  his  visor  down,  and  undistin- 
gnidked  by  any  badge  or  deviee,  appears  on  the  field, 
rides  up  to  the  shield  of  Ottorino,  and  instead  of  touch- 
ing it  with  his  lanoe  as  was  the  custom,  puUs  down  and 
rcTersea  it ;  that  being  the  greatest  insult  that  could  be 
r,  and  the  signal  of  a  challenge  a  tuUo 
Ay,  a  challenge  to  mprtal  combat 

This  aoeiie,  which  is  probably  suggested  by  a  similar 
COS  in  iTaahoe,  is  highly  wrought ;  the  stranger  shows 
eooadeiaUe  emotion  when  Lupo  sounds  the  war-cry  of 
his  master,  which  is  echoed  by  all  lips — Fha  Meareo 
fmtmH  i  ASUx  nearly  breaking  his  lance  in  a  crevice, 
they  begin  the  charge;  Ottorino  is  overthrown  and 
wounded  severely — his  life  having  only  been  saved  by 
the  breaking  of  the  lance,  which  bad  been  so  providen- 
tially dtawhlfd  before  the  beginning  of  the  action. 

Maieo  Viscontt  beeomes  master  of  Lqcca,  which  city 
had  leo^itly  belonged  to  Castmccio  Castracani,  hk 
ftiend.  His  bitter  reflections  on  Castruccio's  fate,  and 
that  of  his  beggared  fiunily,  whose  inheritance  he  has 
acquired,  give  us  a  deeper  insight  into  the  mind  of  this 
angular  man.  The  sight  of  his  friend's  portrait  poi- 
SBos  all  the  joy  arising  from  the  glory  of  conquest,  the 
sight  of  his  domain,  and  the  shouts  with  which  his  vas- 
sftb  bail  their  new  lord.  Pelagrua,  the  factor  who 
loured  in  the  first  chapters,  arrives  with  letters  from 
M3an ;  is  questioned  minutely  concerning  the  family  of 
the  Covnt  di  Baizo,  and  from  his  patron's  manifesta- 
tions of  extreme  interest,  divines  the  secret  of  his  pas- 
sion for  Biee. 

The  city  of  Milan  is  besieged  by  the  Emperor  Louis. 
LodrisiOyao  onworthy  kinsman  of  Marco,  enters  into  a 


secret  league  with  the  Germans  to  betray  the  town,  the 
governorship  of  which  is  promised  him  in  case  of  suc- 
cess. This  project,  when  all  but  successful,  is  defeated 
by  the  promptness  and  intrepidity  of  our  friend  Lupo, 
and-the  Germans  are  driven  back.  Lodrisio,  disap- 
pointed and  enraged,  betakes  himself  to  other  schemes 
of  villainy.  Ottorino  and  Bice  are  secretly  mairied, 
with  the  consent  of  her  parents,  and  set  off  for  a  castle 
belonging  to  him,  which  after  a  few  days  they  design 
to  leave  for  tlie  Holy  Land.  They  are  overtaken  on 
the  way  by  a  courier,  bearing  a  letter  signed  by  Marco, 
couched  in  terms  of  kindness  and  contrition,  expressing 
a  desire  to  make  amends  for  wrong  done,  and  request- 
ing an  interview  with  Ottorino  alone  at  Caste!  Seprio,  a 
few  miles  distant.  The  young  cavalier,  who  is  anxious 
to  recover  the  fiivor  of  his  kinsman,  and  is  ignorant  of 
what  had  passed  between  him  and  Bice,  departs  in  spite 
of  her  entreaties,  promising  to  return  in  two  hours. 
After  several  houra  have  elapsed,  hia  anxious  bride 
sends  Lupo  in  quest  of  him ;  and  soon  after  a  messen- 
ger arrives,  saying  he  is  despatched  from  Ottorino  to 
request' she  will  proceed  toCastelletto,  the  place  of  their 
destination,  under  his  guidance,  where  h^r  lord  will  join 
her  on  the  morrow.  She  is  not  destined,  however,  so 
soon  to  meet  her  lover.  The  letter  was  a  forgery ;  the 
whole  plot  has  been  contrived  by  the  villain  Lodrisia 
and  Pelagrua  to  get  her  into  their  power,  hoping  thereby 
to  obtain  ascendancy  over  Marca  Instead  of  being 
conducted  to  Castelletto,  she  is  led  to  Rosate,  a  castle 
owned  by  Visoonti,  and  under  the  charge  of  Pelagrua ; 
there,  deceived,  she  awaits  from  day  to  day  the  promised 
arrival  of  Ottorino.  Her  parents,  who  visit  Castelletto 
believing  here  there,  are  desperate  at  her  loss ;  no  due 
for  her  recovery  is  found,  till  Lupo,  delivered  from  prison 
through  the  agency  of  our  old  acquaintance  Trema- 
coldo,  informs  the  afflicted  mother  of  the  snare  which 
had  been  laid  for  them.  Ermelinda  writes  an  appeal- 
ing letter  to  Marco^  and  commits  it  to  the  care  of  Lupo, 
who,  after  narrowly  escaping  assassination  on  the  road, 
traces  Vi^conti  from  Lucca  to  Florence,  and  places  the 
letter  in  hia  hands.  The  indignation  of  that  cavalier  at 
the  fraud  practised  in  his  name,  and  his  grief  at  the  re* 
flection  that  Ermelinda  believes  him  ghitty  of  the  ab- 
duction of  her  daughter,  know  no  bounds.  He  hastens 
to  Milan,  and  is  conducted  by  Lupo  at  night  to  the 
palace  of  the  Count.  We  must  make  room  for  the  in- 
terview between  him  and  Ermelinda. 

"Marco  having  loosened  bis  helmet,  took  it  ofi*  and 
laid  it  on  the  table;  then  threw  himself  on  a  seat  to 
await  the  entrance  of  Ermelinda.  Twenty-five  yeare 
had  passed  since  be  had  seen  her;  what  changes,  what 
revolutions  in  both  their  fates  fh>m  that  time  to  this ! 
How  had  he  left  her !  How  should  he  find  her !  With 
what  courage  sustain  her  look,  which  would  reproach 
him  for  the  death  of  a  father  and  her  present  desolation, 
after  so  much  love  and  so  much  virtue ! 

"  At  every  slight  noise,  every  stirring  of  the  air,  every 
flitting  shadow,  he  would  exclaim,  'It  is  she!*  and  a 
cold  shiver  ran  through  all  his  frame. 

*'But  he  remained  not  long  in  expectation;  he  saw 
the  door  open  softly,  and  a  female  figure  enter,  in  a 
white  loose  dress,  with  her  hair  simply  arranged,  but 
without  disorder.  A  fiiint  color  was  in  her  cheeks,  evi- 
dently brought  there  by  some  extraordinary  agitation, 
and  soon  yielding  to  her  usual  paleness.    In  her  eyes. 
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swollen  and  red  with  weeping  and  longr  vigils,  a  ray  of 
hope  waa  seen,  disturbed  apparently,  however,  by  some 
secret  despondency. 

"  Visconti  was  not  at  first  certain  that  it  was  she ;  so 
much  had  years  and,  more  than  they,  afflictions  changed 
her;  and  though  from  her  appearance  in  that  place, 
from  her  evident  emotion,  he  inferred  that  it  could  be  no 
other  than  the  mother  of  Bice,  he  was  not  sufficiently 
assured  to  address  her.  The  lady,  who  had  stopped 
some  paces  from  him,  frankly  extended  her  hand,  and 
with  downcast  eyes,  asked,  'Is  it  you?' 

**  It  was  the  same  sweet  tone,  the  same  gentle  voice, 
whose  melody  had  so  often  intoxicated  his  youth.  He 
sprang  to  his  feet  as  if  bewildered,  almost  in  awe,  and 
fixed  his  astonished  eyes  once  more  upon  her  face,  as 
if  seeking  and  hoping  to  find  in  that  moment  of  sur- 
prise, the  same  beauty,  the  same  enchanting  loveliness 
that  had  been  so  many  years  the  light  of  his  existence; 
whose  remembrance  alone  had  inspired  him  with  his 
passion  for  Bice— 4)ut  the  next  instant,  in  returning 
consciousness,  he  dropped  his  eyes  once  more  on  the 
ground,  and  stood  in  troubled  silence. 

*'  *  Is  it  you  V  continued  Ermelinda,  in  accents  of  deep 
yet  calm  sorrow, '  come  in  person  to  restore  me  life  7 
The  Lord  will  reward  you  for  this  work  of  mercy.  I 
said  it  ever  in  my  heart,  when  he  knows  the  misery  he 
has  caused,  he  cannot  hold  out  agaiast  it — ^for  he  is 
noble  and  generous.' 

"  Marco  at  these  words,  moved  with  strong  emotion, 
sympathy  for  her  Bufferings,  and  filled  with  confusion 
and  self-loathing,  waved  his  hand  angrily,  at  which 
motion  the  Countess  started  in  dismay.  '  I  noble  7  I 
generous  7*  cried  be  with  faltering  voice  ;  'fot*  pity,  Er- 
melinda, cease  this  cruel  mockery*  I — I  am  a  wretch — 
a  madman — most  unhappy ;  but  not  so  utterly  depraFod 
that  I  feel  it  not — that  I  find  not  consolation  in  confess- 
ing it — in  confessing  it  to  you—' 

**  <  Oh !  talk  not  so ;  God  forgive  you ;  I  have  al- 
ready forgiven  you ;  the  joy  you  make  me  feel  in  this 
moment,  compensates  for  past  anguish.  Kow,  tell  me, 
where  is  my  chiki  7  when  shall  I  see  her  again  7' 

** '  Have  you  not  then  succeeded  in  gaining  intelli- 
gence of  her  by  means  of  the  minstrel  who  was  sent  to 
trace  her  7'  asked  Marco,  eagerly. 

"  At  this  the  Countess  seemed  suddenly  disconcerted ; 
a  doud  came  over  her  face,  which  had  been  lighted 
with  hope ;  she  looked  into  Visconti's  face,  then  an- 
swered hesitatingly:  'The  minstrel,  do  you  say  7  No 
— ^he  has  never  appeared.  But  you— do  you  ask  of 
me—'  and  she  could  not  go  on. 

" '  I  understand  you,  Ermelinda,'  said  her  companion. 
'  You  believe  that  I  caused  the  abduction  of  Bice;  but 
it  is  not  so.    Kiiow » 

"'O  God!  what  do  I  hear! — where  is  she  then? 
Marco,  forgive  me ;  I  do  not  question  your  word,  but 
did  you  not  just  now  yourself  confess  it«  And  I  have 
long  known,  too,  your  feelings  towards  my  unhappy 
child.* 

" '  Listen  to  me,'  said  Visconti,  looking  down  like  a 
culprit,  and  speaking  in  a  slow  and  faltering  voice, 
which  became  from  time  to  time  broken  with  agitation ; 
'listen  to  me,  Ermelinda.  It  is  true,  I  loved  your 
daughter ;  I  loved  her  with  a  frantic  passion.  It  was 
your  image  impressed  on  her  features,  your  spirit  that 
seemed  transfused  into  hers,  that  charmed  me,  and 


blinded  my  judgment.  Oh !  could  I  have  laid  a  crown 
at  her  feet !  have  made  her  the  arbitress  of  my  late ! 
There  was  a  moment  in  which  I  tasted  the  sweetness 
of  such  a  hope,  and  in  that  moment  I  was  lost;  the 
secret  poison  ran  through  my  yeins,  and  rushed  like  a 
torrent  through  my  heart  When  I  was  assured  that 
the  maiden  was  already  pledged  to  another,  it  was  too 
late ;  the  wound  was  incurable.  I  will  not  tell  you  by 
what  long  and  bitter  grief  I  was  led  to  the  madness  of 
meditating  the  death  of  my  kiosnwn,  my  noble,  gene- 
rous friend !  I  shudder  yet  when  I  reflect  that  I  was  on 
the  point  of  imbruing  in  his  blood  this  hand,  which  he 
has  so  oflen  clasped  with  the  warm  respectful  affection 
of  a  son !' 

•*  *  You  speak  of  Ottorino  7' 

"'Yes.  The  unknown  cavalier  who  encountered 
him  with  murderous  arms  on  the  day  of  the  toomament, 
was  he  who  now  stands  before  you.' 

"The  Countess  miklly  raised  her  eyes  to  Visconti's 
fiice,  and  was  about  to  speak ;  -but  he  went  on  with 
still  increasing  Tehemence :  '  No^first  hear  alL  You 
know  at  that  time  I  was  obliged  to  leave  this  place ; 
well,  in  departing  I  led  behind  an  iniquitous  command ; 
I  enjoined  it  on  a  villain  that  he  should  prevent  the  mar- 
riage of  that  youth  with  your  daughter.  My  gold  in 
his  hands  bought  a  traitor  in  your  very  bouse,  among 
your  most  confidential  domestics.  But  I  repeat  it,  Elrme- 
linda,  I  did  not  command  the  carrying  off  of  Bice,  nor 
had  the  least  knowledge  of  it— but  the  wretch  to  whom 
I  gave  so  infamous  a  charge,  probably  took  courage  to 
go  even  to  that  extreme.  In  any  case  I  am  a  misera- 
ble— dishonored ^ 

"'No,  no,  Marco;  I  pray  you  do  not  use  such  lan- 
guage; it  becomes  you  not;  he  cannot  be  depraved 
w  ho  feels  such  deep  remorse  for  his  fault.  The  tempest 
of  your  passions  might  draw  you  from  the  right  path, 
but  the  heart  of  Marco,  I  am  sure, — ^I  never  doubted  it, 
the  heart  of  Marco  was  never  base.' 

" '  Oh,  my  consoling  angel  I'  exclaimed  Marco,  quite 
sofUned,  'what  a  balm  for  me  are  your  words!  Erme- 
linda, Ermelinda!  had  you  been  ever  at  my  side,  my 
light  and  guide  in  the  gloomy  and  joyless  path  of  life, 
my  days  had  passed  tranquil  and  innocent,  full  of  the 
joys  of  conjugal  and  parental  love !  now  in  the  decline 
of  years,  would  the  past  hsTe  to  bear  the  grievous 
weight  of  such  wanderings !  You  do  not  believe  me 
depraved?  I  thank  you,  Ermelinda,  I  thank  you !  Since 
you  say  it,  even  I  will  believe  myself  not  utterly  so. 
How  could  a  heart  be  quite  corrupted,  which  ever 
bums  with  the  fame  kindled  by  your  angelic  loveli- 
ness and  virtue.  Yes,  Ermelinda,  I  believe  it,  believe 
it  for  your  sake,  that  I  am  yet  less  guilty  than  un- 
happy.' 

"The  Countejss  hid  her  face  in  her  hands  and  wept 
silently. 

" '  Now  I  am  all  yours,*  continued  Marco,  in  accents 
of  still  deeper  feeling.  '  Could  my  blood  make  atone- 
ment for  what  you  have  suffered,  how  willingly  would 
I  shed  it,  even  to  the  last  drop !  I  will  seek  for  Bice  to 
give  her  back  to  you ;  to  make  her  happy  in  the  hus- 
band of  her  choice ;  1  will  find  Ottorino,  this  shall  be 
my  care,  and  bestow  on  him  with  my  own  hand  tlie 
bride  I  envied  him.  His  happiness  shall  stand  in  ac- 
count against  the  ills  I  have  made  him  suffer ;  against 
my  long  and  harsh  ingratitude  to  so  much  devotion 
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and  fidelity.  I  shall  not  be  at  peace  till  I  see  you  all 
happy;  till  I  have  dragged  into  the  light  this  secret 
iDiquily/ 

"Here  he  paused  a  moment  and  fixed  his  eyes  on  the 
£ice  of  the  Countess,  who  was  still  weeping;  then 
grasping  bis  dagger,  exclaimed  in  furious  tones,  *  Let 
the  viUaios  tremble  who  haye  to  render  account  for 
thoie tears!  Wo,wotothemain  Hearme,Ermelinda, 
if  I  should  have  to  tear  them  one  by  one  from  the  altar, 
I  swear  to  you — ^I  swear  by  bell  -»• — ' 

"*Nay,  Marco,'  interrupted  the  Countess,  lifting  up 
ber  head  with  a  gentle  dignity, '  let  not  blasphemy  be 
heard  from  christian  lips.  How  can  you  hope  the  Lord 
will  bless  the  work  of  mercy  to  which  you  have  de- 
Toted  yooneU^  if  it  be  undertaken  with  revenge  in  your 
heart  1  What  trust  can  I  place  m  the  deeds  of  one  who 
has  not  God  with  him  7' 

"'You  are  an  angel,'  exclaimed  Visconti, '  and  I-^I 
am  only  a  wretch.  Now  away ;  before  the  dawn,  I 
shall  be  at  my  castle  of  Rosate ;  to-morrow's  sun  shall 
tee  par  wishes  fulfilled.    Adieu.' " 

But  the  good  resolutidns  of  Marco  are  too  late.  After 
modi  search,  Bice  is  found  insensible  in  a  vault  of  the 
castle  of  Rosate,  where  with  her  faithful  maiden  Lau- 
retta, she  bad  wandered  in  endeavoring  to  escape.  She 
is  broogfat  into  her  chamber  and  restored  to  the  em- 
braces of  her  parents,  but  her  protracted  sufierings 
have  proved  too  much  for  her  feeble,  frame.  Her  last 
•eeoea  with  ber  friends  are  simple  and  pathetic  The 
fcUowing  account  of  her  death  cannot  .fail  to  give  our 
readers  a  &vo!iable  impression  of  the  powers  of  our 
anthor: 

''Bot  on  a  sodden  the  profound  quiet  that  reigned 
in  thote  apartments  was  broken  by.  the  noise  of  hasty 
footsteps  ascending  the  stairs ;  the  keeper's  wife  arose, 
ud  met  at  the  entrance  two  persons  who  were  earnestly 
exchanging  a  few  words.  One  of  the  two  paused  at 
the  door;  the  other  rushed  into  the  chamber,  flung 
l^imaelf  on  his  knees  at  the  bed-side,  and  grasping  and 
hissing  the  drapery,  watered  it  with  his  tears.  Erme- 
lioda,  the  Count  and  Lauretta  recognised  Ottorino; 
the  rest  knew  it  could  be  no  other. 

"The  young  man  had  just  arrived  from  the  castle  of 
Binaoco,  accompanied  by  him  in  whose  name  he  had 
l^KQ  made  prisoner,  and  who  had  hastened  in  person 
to  bbente  him. 

''The  dying  girl,  disturbed  by  the  sudden  confusion, 
opened  her  eyes  languidly,  and  without  being  able  to 
discover  the  cause,  those  standing  around  intercepting 
ber  si^bt,  asked  what  it  was. 

"'Give  thanks  to  God,'  said  the  confessor,  tenderly ; 
'yoa  have  taken  the  bitter  cup  at  his  hands;  have 
ts^en  it  with  peace  and  gratitude ;  with  the  same  spirit 
RcuTe  DOW  the  joy  he  offers  you,  that  both  may  con- 
tnbnte  to  the  welfare  of  your  souL' 

"'What— Ottorino?'  asked  the  invalid,  making  a 
hst  efiort  u>  pronounce  the  name. 

"'It  is  your  husband,'  isplied  the  priest,  and  turning 
to  the  youth  he  raised  and  led  him  nearer  the  bed. 
Kee  fixed  on  his  countenance  her  eyes^  in  which  gleam- 
ed the  hot  rays  of  life,  and  stretched  out  her  hand,  over 
*bidi  he  bent  bis  face,  agonized  yet  no  longer  tearful. 
^Aerao  instant,  the  dying  girl  drew  the  hand  feebly 
^9tii  her,  and  looked  up  at  him,  signing  at  the  same 
^  to  her  mother,  and  striving  apparently  to  say 


something  she  could  not  distinctly  utterr.  Her  mother 
guessed  her  thoughts,  and  turning  to  the  young  man : 
'  She  would  tell  you  she  has  given  her  nuptial  ring  to 
her  rootherj  and  she  wishes  you  to  receive  it.'  The 
face  of  Bice  was  animated  with  a  smile  expressive  of 
satisfaction.  Ermelinda  then  drew  the  ring  from  her 
finger  and  gave  it  to  Ottorino,  who  kissed  it,  saying, 
'  It  shall  go  with  me  to  the  grave.' 

" '  Yet  one  petition  your  bride  has  bequeathed  you,' 
continued  the  priest, '  that  you  lay  aside,  if  your  heart 
ever  cherished  them,  all  thoughts  of  revenging  her  death. 
Vengeance  belongeth  unto  Qod.' 

"  Her  eyes  were  fixed  anxiously  on  the  countenance 
of  the  young  man,  who  stood  in  silence  with  his  head 
dropped  on  his  breast ;  but  the  confiessor  seeing  his  ir- 
resolution, took  him  by  the  arm — *  Come!'  he  demand- 
ed in  a  grave  and  severe  tone, '  Will  you  promise  it? 
Will  you  promise  it  to  her  who,  on  the  last  step  between 
life  and  death,  between  time  and  eternity,' asks  it  of 
you  as  a  grace,  imposes  it  on  you  as  a  duty,  in  the  name 
of  that  God  before  whom  she  is  about  to  appear?'    * 

" '  Yes — ^I  promise  it  1'  answered  Ottorino,  bunting 
into  passionate  tears.  Bice  thanked  him  with  a  look 
full  of  angelic  sweetness,  signifying  clearly  that  she 
had  nothing  further  to  desire  in  this  world. 

*'The  priest  then  made  sign  to  those  around,  and  as 
they  knelt,  resumed  the  interrupted  prayers.  Only  in 
a  moment  of  suspense  and  universal  silence,  the  ex- 
piring girl  heard  a  sound  of  suppressed  sobbing,  that 
came  from  the  adjoining  chamber,  and  lifting  her  eyes 
feebly  to  her  mother's  fiice,  seemed  to  ask  who  was 
therOtf  The  Countess  hid  her  face  between  her  hands, 
for  she  could  no  longer  command  herself  to  articulate  a 
word ;  but  the  priest  bending  over  the  dying,  said  in  a 
low  tone,  *Pray  also  for  him,  chiefly  for  him;  it  is 
Marco  ViscontL'  The  maiden  gently  inclined  her  head 
to  signify  that  she  did  so,  and  was  not  seen  to  raise  it 
again  ;  she  was  dead." 

The  other  personages  of  the  tale  are  soon  disposed 
of.  Marco,  in  his  vin^ctive  pursuit  of  Lodrisio,  is  be- 
trayed by  him,  through  false  accusations  sent  to  Azzo 
Visconti,  into  the  power  of  the  latter,  by  whose  ser- 
vants he  is  basely  mordered.  The  last  chapter  closes 
with  a  lament  or  tirvetUe  on  the  death  of  this  celebrated 
chief,  dice  is  buried  at  Limonta,  where  the  Count  and 
Countess  continue  to  reside.  Ottorino  departs  for  the 
Holy  Land. 

Our  extracts'  from  these  Tolumes  have  been  tblerably 
copious,  and  we  trust  have  convinced  the  reader  that 
Marco  Visconti  is  a  production  of  no  ordinary  merit. 
Qrossi,  the  author,  has  been  some  yeare  known  in  Italy 
by  his  poetical  works.  La  FuggUwOf  I  Lombardi  alia 
pfrima  Oroetata,  and  Ildegcnda,  The  latter  is  a  touching 
story  in  verse,  illustrating  the  evils  of  bigotry  and  am- 
bition. But  it  needed  not  his  previous  reputation  to 
account  for  the  high  popularity  of  this  novel.  The 
incidents  are  abundant,  and  succeed  each  other  natu- 
rally, contributing  ever  to  the  devcloperoent  of  the  plot, 
as  well  as  the  illustration  of  individual  or  national  cha- 
racter. The  domestic  details  are  most  skilftilly  blended 
with  incidents  of  political  interest  The  dialogue  is 
spirited  and  natural;  and  this  is  a  rare  merit  in  Italian 
novelists.  The  exhibition  of  the  mannere  of  the  times, 
and  the  pictures  of  persons  and  ceremonies,  are  graphic 
without  being  too  minute.    It  is  a  fault  with  many  wri- 
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ters  of  this  class,  that  the  interest  is  frequently  sas- 
pended,  and  the  reader  detained,  to  attend  to  some  tri- 
fling description  of  dress  or  scene.  We  have  here  no 
occasion  to  complain.  To  crown  all,  this  work  is  full 
of  character.  Marco  has  all  the  interest  of  reality; 
bold  and  generous,  but  self-willed,  ambitious  and  haugh- 
ty, his  actions  arise  from  blended  motiTcs.  His  disap- 
pointments excite  our  sympathy,  and  his  nobleness  fre- 
quently commands  our  admiration.  Even  in  the  depths 
of  his  remorse  and  self-humiliation,  he  presenres  the 
dignity  that  adorned  his  power.  Ottorino  is  a  high- 
spirited  youth,  full  of  loyal  devotion  for  his  cousin  and 
the  protector  of  his  childhood,  who,  even  in  the  midst 
of  his  jealous  hatred,  knows  him  too  noble  for  any  act 
of  treachery.  The  Count  is  weak  and  over  cautious; 
and  his  contemptible  selfishness  is  well  contrasted  with 
the  firmness  and  noble-minded  dignity  of  Ermelinda. 
Bice  is  a  lovely  creation;  ingenuous,  affectionate  and 
high-minded,  she  has  no  care  on  earth  but  her  attach- 
ment to  her  parents  and  her  passionate  love  for  Otto- 
rino. The  minor  personages  are  not  less  strongly 
marked.  Lupo,  who  has  indeed  a  right  to  be  called  the 
hero  of  the  tale,  h  drawn  with  a  pen  worthy  of  Scott 
The  numerous  individuals  besides  these,  entitled  to  no- 
tice, are  described  with  masterly  touches,  and  show  that 
our  author  did  not  lavish  hi*  skill  upon  one  or  two  iavo- 
rtte  characters. 

We  are  far  from  imagining  that,  by  om  brief  and 
imperfect  outline  of  this  story,  we  have  lessened  its  in- 
terest to  our  readers ;  so  rich  is  the  book  in  interesting 
incident  and  description.-  Will  not  some  admirer  of 
Italian  literature  present  it  to  the  public  in  an  English 
dress?  Superior  to  meet  of  the  novels  of  the  present 
day,  in  this  country  and  England,  and  not  as  yet  sur- 
passed by  any  in  Italy,  we  are  confident  the  auccess  of 
a  translation  would  well  reward  such  an  enterprize,  and 
therefore  recommend  it  to  the  attention  of  the  scholar. 


ON  READING  THE 

"PAUL  AND  VIRGINIA** 

Of  SL  Pierre. 
BT  MRB.  L.  H.  SIOOURNET. 

Whence  those  portentous  sounds 

That  tlirough  the  forest  sigh  ? 
Say, — why  in  giddy  rounds 

Do  yon  wild  sea-birds  fly  ? 
Doth  Night's  fair  regent  bow 

With  secret  fears  opprest. 
That  livid  circles  stain  her  brow. 

And  clouds  her  course  molest? 
Yon  mariner  with  presage  drear, 
Why  doth  he  roam  tlie  beach  and  bend  the  anxious  ear  7 

Haste  fofly  Shtpf  with  banners  proudly  streaming, 
Haste  to  thy  haven,  ere  the  tempest  rise. 

Thou,  who  dost  bear  in  beauty  brightly  beaming 
The  young  Virginia  to  her  native  skies. 

From  Gallia's  shore  to  that  lone  isle  returning, 
O'er  whose  dark  mountain  tops  and  shadowy  vides 


In  lingering  gold  a  tropic  son  is  burning ; 

Rapturously  her  home  she  hails 
Where  fipom  die  rock  the  silvery  fount  is  springing^ 
In  her  soft  nest  the  sweet  bengali  singing, 
And  there,  when  Eve  the  tamarind  leaf  doth  doM^ 
Or  bright  Aurora  wake  the  rose, 

And  touch  the  bamboo-tops  with  flame, 
The  prayer  is  never  breath'd  without  her  idol  namt. 

Hark,  to  the  thunder's  roar ! 

Red  lightning's  pierce  the  sky. 
Hoarse  billows  lai^  the  rugged  ahore. 
And  Ocean's  depths  reply. 
The  Ship!  The  Ship*— she  foils  the  gazer's  eye. 

Plunging  'neath  the  suiges  proud, 
AjmI  then  her  rent  sails  quivering  fly 

Above  the  cleavii^  elond. 
Wild  o'er  her  deck  the  breakers  roar 
Toasing  their  vengeful  crests.    Dark  Stonn!  w^t  wiU 
thou  more? 

Come  to  the  sounding  beach,  for  she  is  there 

Whom  the  young  lover  rush'd  to  meet, 
No  bridal  garland  decks  her  hair. 
Save  where  the  sea-weed  its  damp  mesh  hath  braided ; 
The  rose-leaf  on  her  cheek  hath  faded 
To  a  sad  violet  hue :  yet  still  'tis  sweet 
To  gaze  upon  the  early  dead,  who  wear 
Such  fixed  and  holy  smUe,  above  all  mortal 


Where  are  those  visions  bright 
Of  Love  and  Hope  on  pinions  white. 
Which  hover'd  o'er  her  on  the  deep, 
Or  glided  to  her  couch  of  sleep  ? 
Where  all  the  gilded  gifts  from  Fancy's  store  ? 
Nought  but  this  sea-wash'd  bed  upon  her  native  ahore ! 

Rest,  gentle  Yojrager  I  thy  dirge  is  sweUing^ 

And  sad  the  mournful  train 
Unclose  for  thee  that  narrow  dwelling 
Where  tempests  beat  in  vain. 
Fast  by  that  hallowed  lane 
Where  in  pure  prayer  was  bow*d  thine  iofimt  head 
Thy  virgin  grave  is  spread : 
Fragrant  blossoms  deck  the  bier, 
And  o'er  thy  turf-crown'd  bed  flows  forth  Affection^  tear* 

Tet  one  there  is,  with  years  and  sorrows  bent. 
And  care-worn  brow,  of  every  hope  beguil'd. 
Who  with  a  mother's  untold  anguish  went 
Down  to  the  grave,  lamenting  o'er  her  child ; 

He  too,  that  stricken  lover,  he 
Whose  soul  was  with  the  maid 
Since  childhood  its  first  dawn  display'd. 
Where  might  his  bridal  chamber  be 
Save  where  her  form  is  laid  ? 
Withered  the  plants,  their  garden's  cherish'd  pride. 
With  their  cool,  sheltering  arms,  the  tall  bananas  died. 
The  mouldering  cottage  sank,  the  sparkling  streamlet 
dried. 

AH,  all  are  gone  f— Tet  weep  not,  thou  whoee  eye 
Beyond  this  changeful  sky 
Scanneth  the  mansions  of  the  blest, 
Where  the  earth-chasten'd  and  the  pure  ones  rest. 
Safe  from  the  surging  sea,  the  tempest's  breath. 
The  pang  of  pining  love,  or  ruthless  shaft  e€  death* 
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They  tell  ui  of  Waller,  that  when  Lady  Sunderland, 
wbom  he  had  berhymed  under  the  name  of  Sacharissa, 
when  she  was  the  beaatifal  and  aooompltshed  Lady  Doro- 
thea Sydney,  and  they  were  both  young  together,  after 
nairying,  loeing  her  husband,  and  living  in  great  retire- 
ment for  thirty  years,  reappeared  in  the  beau  momde^  and 
happened  to  meet  her  old  admirer  at  Lady  Wharton*s, 
•he  addressed  him  with  a  coorteons  smile,  and,  remind- 
ing him  of  their  youthftd  days, "  When,*'  said  she, "  Mr. 
Waller,  will  you  write  such  fine  verses  on  me  again?" 
^  Madam,*'  said  he,  **when  your  Ladyship  is  young 
and  haDdsome  again."  This  answer  passes,  I  believe,  for 
very  witty ;  but,  in  my  opinion,  it  was  poor,  and  mean, 
and  altogether  unworthy  of  a  gentleman  and  poet.  Ob- 
viously be  ought  rather  to  have  replied,  (laying  his  hand 
upon  his  heart,  and  bowing  as  gracefiilly  as  possible,) 

This  mflwenl,  Madam,  if  yon  cbooae ; 

For,  Bemiicj  triomphiog  o'er  Time, 
Those  charme  that  llrat  inspired  my  Muse, 

Are  charming  still— and  still  I  rhyme. 

Cardan  wrote  over  the  door  of  his  study,  Tempui  ig<r 
maa  Time  is  my  estate :  a  good  hint  to  himself  to 
improve,  and  to  visiters  not  to  trespnn  upon  it 

Voltaire  said,  ''ori^nality  is  nothing  but  judicious 
■mitatioo.**  He  might  have  illustrated  his  remark  by 
copious  quotatioos  from  his  own  works. 

The  Roman  law  calls  the  compenwtion,  or  fee,  which 
a  lawyer  receives  for  bis  services,  honorarium  quiddam; 
that  is,  his  honorary  someUnng.  The  phrase,  however, 
was  more  HtaraBy  translated  by  a  gentleman  of  the 
green  bag,  who|,  having  got  a  brother  barrister  to  argue 
a  cause  for  him,  said  to  him  when  he  was  done,  very 
pleasantly,  at  the  same  time  giving  him  a  chew  of  to- 
bacco^ "Thank  you,  sir,  for  your  speech;  and  there  is 
your  konorarg  qmd  for  your  pains.** 


In  the  old  Biacayan  language,  (termed  the  Basque,) 
the  moon  is  called  **  the  Light  of  the  Dead.** 

Howitt  says,  ''what  is  called  the  faiing  of  the  leaf, 
ought  rather  to  be  called  the  kmdimg  of  the  leaf." 


Chorley,  in  his  Memorials  of  the  late  Mrs.  Hemans, 
tells  us  that  she  used  to  wear  a  broodi  which  contained 
a  small  lock  of  Lord  Byron's  hair,  and  that  it  was  a  fa- 
vorite ornament  of  her  person  till  the  poet's  Memoirs 
appeared,  when  she  laid  it  aside,  and  never  wore  it 
again.  This  act  speaks  for  itself,  and  needs  no  com- 
meaL  Yet  I  cannot  help  supposing  her  saying  to  the 
trinket,  as  she  put  it  away  from  her — 

Oo,  Brooch ;  I  will  no  longer  wear 
The  lock  I  loved,  of  Harold's  hair, 
When  I  esteemed  him  all  dirine, 
Tha  Idol  of  my  Fancy^s  shrine ; 
For,  skilled  to  play  Che  poet's  part, 
I  flod  he  had  no  pqet's  heart ; 
But  made  both  lore  and  faith  his  Jest ; 
Oo,  therefore,  from  my  teoman'*  treMt, 
And  lie  thou  heocefonh  any  where ; 
Bat  thoa  cause  have  m>  hualness  there. 

"An  excellent  book,**  mys  Coleridge,  "is  like  a  well 
dwicn  and  well-tended  fruit  tree.  Its  fruits  are  not  of 
Qse  season  only.  With  the  due  and  natural  intervals, 
we  may  lecur  to  it  year  after  year,  and  it  will  supply 


the  mme  nourishment  and  the  same  gratification,  if  only 
we  ourselves  return  with  the  same  healthful  appetite.** 

"It  is  only  in  the  company  of  the  good,"  mys  the 
author  of  the  Doctor,  (Doctor  Southey,  I  suppose,) 
**  that  real  enjoyment  is  to  be  found ;  any  other  society 
is  hollow  and  heartless.  You  may  be  excited  by  the 
play  of  wit,  by  the  collision  of  ambitious  spirits,  and  by 
the  brilliant  exhibition  of  self-confident  power;  but  the 
satisfaction  ends  with  the  scene.  Far  unlike  this  is  the 
quiet,  confiding  intercourse  of  sincere  minds  and  friendly 
hearts,  knowing,  and  loving,  and  esteeming  each  other." 

It  was  a  saying  of  the  Cardinal  de  Retz,  **U  void 
ndeux  faire  de$  ioiUae$  que  ^ en  din?* — ^it  is  better  to  do 
foolish  things  than  to  say  them.  May  be  so ;  but  it 
must  be  better  still  not  to  do  them  either. 

Some  people  who  can  talk  very  wisely,  are  apt  to  act 
very  otherwisely.  Charles  IL  of  England,  and  of  Vir- 
ginia, must  have  been  one  of  this  class,  if  we  may  credit 
the  epitaph  which  Rochester  wrote  for  him,  when  he 
had  fiiillen  dead*drunk  under  the  table : 

Here  lies  our  sovereign  lord,  the  King, 

Whose  word  no  man  relies  on ; 
Who  nerer  says  a  foolish  thing, 

Nor  ever  does  a  wise  one. 

Pope  condescended  to  vrrite  an  inscription  for  a  dog's 

collar: 

I  am  his  Highneas'  dog  at  Kew ; 
Pray  tell  me,  sir,  whose  dog  are  you  ? 

Sharp  and  tnappish  enough,  and,  of  course,  quite  in 
character — ^I  mean  for  the  dog. 

Under  a  fine  painting  of  St.  Bruno  in  solitnde,  some 
Italian  wrote  these  words:  "EgU  i  vwOf  e  parierebbe  se 
non  ofservoste  ia  rigola  del  sUentw :" — that  is, 

R  is  St.  Bruno ;  he  Is  living  now ; 

And  he  would  talk  to  you  but  Ibr  his  vow. 

A  Greek  poet  wrote  this  inscription  for  a  statue  of 
Niobe: 

EUr  ^oii|(  /ic  0<M  rm^ay  Xi0or*  u  St  XiOoie 
Ziaifw  Upa^irtKtif  c/ivaXcy  iipyao-aro.         ' 

That  is,  in  English : 

Apollo  turned  me  into  stone— in  vain — 
Praxiteles  has  turned  me  back  again. 

Voltaire  has  turned  this  pretty  conceit  into  French 
metre,  ihus^ 

I,e  fatal  eamroux  de*  Hetia 

Changea  eette  fetnme  enpierre; 
Le  icnlpteur  a  fait  bien  mieux; 

PI «  fail  tout  ie  amtraire. 

And  Bland,  in  hia  Translations  from  the  Anthology,  has 

turned  the  French,  instead  of  the  Greek,  into  English, 

thus: 

This  female,  so  the  poets  sing. 

Was  changed  to  stone  by  Dian*s  curse; 
The  sculptor  did  a  better  thing; 

He  did  exactly  4he  reverse. 

I  would  turn  the  Greek  itself  into  English,  something 
in  this  way : 

Latona*B  wrath,  too  sadly  shown, 
Turned  this  fair  Niobe  to  stone : 
The  fculptor  said,  "  It  must  not  be  ;** 
And  turned  her  back  again,  you  see. 
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PLEASURABLE  SENSATIONS. 

BT  S.  A.  ROSZEL. 

Nothing  18  at  rest  From  the  tiny  leaflet  that  quivers 
at  the  voice  of  the  gentle  zephyr  of  a  summer  eve,  to 
the  sky-wooing  mountain  which  tosses  its  woody  crest, 
amidst  the  sublimity  of  savage  grandeur,  to  the  lofly 
region  where  the  eagle  roams ;  from  the  diminutive  but 
provident  insect,  performing  its  wonted  offices  of  neces- 
sity or  of  pleasure  in  its  secluded  inch  of  earth  on  a 
desert  isle,  to  the  impetuous  lords  of  creation  who  thun- 
der forth  an  ire  more  terrific  than  that  of  the  forest 
jaguar  in  the  hostile  encounter  and  th^  ensanguined 
fray ;  from  this  comparatively  small  and  imperceptible 
globe,  which  immortal  spirits  so  madly  and  yet  so  fondly 
covet  as  their  eternal  home,  to  the  countless  myriads  of 
immeasurable  spheres,  wheeling  their  complicated  cir- 
cuits, performing  their  mysterious  transits,  and  accom- 
plishing their  self-sustained- revolutions,  ai  they  have 
done  since  that  glorious  moment  when  the  ''morning 
stars  sang  together,  and  all  the  sons  of  God  shouted  for 
joy,*'  with  a  wonderful  regularity  and  an  unwearied 
assiduity  in  the  solemn  silence  of  universal  space; — all, 
all  is  in  motion.  All  worlds,  with  their  millions  of  ani- 
mate and  inanimate  creatures,  are  in  one  perpetual  pro- 
gress of  organization,  increase,  dissolution,  reproduc- 
tion, change.  And  amidst  the  busiest  and  most  restless 
of  these  creatures,  is  man ;  the  victim  of  passion — the 
martyr  to  the  materiality  of  his  own  formation — the 
natural,  odcn  justifiable,  but  inevitable  suicide; — joy, 
hope,  bliss,  grief,  agony,  despair,  alternating  uninter- 
mittedly  in  his  tlirobbing  bosom,  from  the  cradle  to  the 
grave.  Nor  is  tlie  tomb  itself  an  asylum.  The  limbs, 
now  so  forcefully  agitated  at  the  biddings  of  the  heart, 
or  the  sovereign  mandates  of  the  imperious  will,  shall, 
even  in  the  lowly  sepulchre,  experience  successive  mu- 
tations and  iterated  forms,  until  tbeyi  with  the  spirit 
that  lends  them  energy  and  life,  shall  be  summoned  by 
the  irresistible  decree  of  the  king  immortal,  eternal  and 
invisible,  to  await  an  award  of  their  destiny  in  another 
and  an  unseen  sphere. 

Nor  is  this  ceaseless  changer-rthis  incessant  mobility, 
repugnant  to  our  material  nature,  or  our  intellectual  as- 
pirations. A  state  of  absolute  torpor,  or  annihilation, 
of  utter  and  irrecoverable  quietude,  is  revolting  to  our 
inclinations  and  our  desires.  Nay,  on  the  existence  of 
this  mutability  does  our  happiness,  or,  at  least,  our  plea- 
sure depend ;  and  were  there  to  ensue,  in  any  individual, 
a  total  suspension  of  the  physical  functions,  and  the 
spark  of  life  still  miraculously  to  glow  within  its  carnal 
prison-house,  such  a  man,  of  all  beings,  would  be  the 
most  miserable.  All  those  agreeable  sensations  which 
dulcify  the  asperities  of  existence,  and  redeem  our  mor 
ments  from  the  dominion  of  ennui  and  wretchedness, 
arise  from  the  continuous,  though  occasionally  imperr 
ccptible,  operations  of  the  motive  principle.  To  the 
illustration  of  this  proposition,  the  remainder  of  this 
disquisition  shall  be  devoted. 

Every  one  lias  doubtlessly  observed  the  impossibility, 
even  in  total  solitude,  and  in  complete  and  undisturbed 
isolation,  where  there  is  nothing  to  agitata,  of  maintain- 
ing a  position  or  an  attitude  perfectly,  and  in  the  most 
meaning  sense  of  the  term,  still.  While  the  whole 
mind,  the  whole  man,  apparently  is  immersed  in  cogita- 


tions the  most  absorbing  and  profound, — all  the  faculties  . 
concentrated  upon  the  solution  of  some  intricate  prob- 
lem, or  on  the  pursuit  of  some  abstruse^  web-woven 
analysis, — there  is  generally  a  concurrent  exertion  of 
the  muscles  of  the  frame,  producing  a  movement  of 
some  member — ^the  foot,  the  hand,  the  head ;  to  the  crea- 
tion of  which  inquietude,  the  train  of  ideas  then  occu- 
pying the  attention  of  the  mental  powers,  is  altogether 
unadapted.  The  body  for  a  while  seems  to  assume  the 
right  of  self-(tontrol,  and,  independent  of  ibe  intellect, 
to  act  upon  its  own  responsibilities.  That  the  secret  of 
all  this  lies  in  the  irreversible  tendency  of  the  animal 
economy  to  originate  its  own  peculiar  pleasurable  emo- 
tions, will  be  readily  perceived  on  a  slight  examination 
of  our  material  constitution. 

It  is  an  irrefutable  truth,  that  whatever  exercises 
without  fatiguing  the  organs  of  the  system,  is  produ^ 
tive  of  agreeable  sensations;  and  it  is  thus  generatire 
on  account  of  the  operations  of  the  agency  of  transpi- 
ration.   Exhalations  altogether  imperceptible  to  our  ti- 
sion,  and  perhaps  to  our  positive  consciousness,  are  con- 
tinually emitted  from  the  pores  of  our  corporeal  frames. 
Were  these  effluvia  for  a  period  undischarged,  and 
forced  to  remain  in  the  blood,  they  would  impurify  that 
clement,  corrupt  the  fountain  of  vitality,  and  thus  over> 
throw  the  constitution.    If  their  transmission  be  im- 
prudently accelerated,  the  constituents  of  vitality  are 
deprived  too  hastily  of  a  portion  of  their  inherent  en- 
ergy, and  thus,  ultimately,  similar  unfortunate  effects 
are  produced.     This  same  principle  of  transpiration, 
when  amplified  and  subjected  to  the  modifications  im- 
posed by  the  various  laws  of  our  physical  conformation, 
produces  perspiration^-of  the  beneficial  effects  of  which, 
when  judiciously  promoted,  and  its  deleterious  tenden- 
cies when  suddenly  arrested  or  too  copiously  discharged, 
all  are  aware.    Sanctorius,  a  professor  of  the  university 
of  Padua,  who  flourished  in  the  commencement  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  says,  in  his  work  ^iSn  dt  StMiica 
Medicina,  that  it  is  owing  to  this  peculiar  exercise  of  the 
organs  of  transpiration,  that  the  genial  warmth  of  a 
fire  in  winter,  and  the  coolness  of  a  refreshing  breeze  in 
summer,  are  so  exceedingly  grateful ;  and  the  researches 
of  succeeding  ontologists  have  efllectually  verified  a  pro- 
position which,  with  Sanctorius,  was  simply  a  hypo- 
thesis. 

But  a  demonstration  of  the  truth  of  the  assertion, 
that  whatever  exercises  without  fatiguing  the  organs,  is 
productive  of  grateful  feelings,  will  be  more  satisfacto- 
rily established  by  a  confinement  of  our  observation  to 
tlie  operations  of  certain  of  them.    And  first,  with  re- 
gard to  the  eye.    It  is  only  on  tliis  ground  that  we  can 
rationally  account  for  the  great  diversity  of  preferences 
as  to  color.    To  one,  the  gaud  and  glare  of  brilliant 
Vermillion  is  extremely  pleasing ;  to  another,  the  melt- 
ing cloud-like  ethereal  tints  of  the  cerulean  are  capti- 
vating; to  a  third,  the  demure  and  quiet  aspect  of  a 
sober  green  is  delightful;  while  to  many,  a  fantastic 
combination  of  all  hues,  as  exhibited  in  the  rainbow  in 
the  gorgeous  varieties  of  the  sun-lit  clouds,  or  the  daz- 
zling glories  of  Juno's  winged  steeds;  or,  to  speak  with 
a  simplicity  that  shall  be  welcome  to  the  comprehension 
of  the  most  unimaginative  and  illiterate,  the  yast  variety 
of  incongruous  tints,  displayed  on  the  surface  of  a  piece 
of  painted  muslin  or  Manchester  calico,  are  exquisitely 
alluring.    Now,  the  difierences  in  all  these  particular 
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cases,  are  easily  explicable,  by  reverting  to  the  fact  of 
the  several  degrees  of  strength,  and  the  various  capa- 
bilities of  tolecatioQ  of  the  perceptive,  visual  fibres. 
The  ncnres  of  the  eye  of  the  individual  who  asserts  a 
predilection  for  the  dazzling  and  sunny  golden  yellow, 
are  much  less  delicate  than  those  of  the  person  whose 
preference  is  in  favor  of  the  green.  The  pleasure 
which  the  latter  color  afibrds  is  more  durable,  simply 
became  its  action  upon  the  optic  nerve  is  more  equable 
aod  gentle.  One  can  gaze  upon  the  former  as  a  fleeting 
pageant,  bat  a  continued  inspection  invariably  disgusts ; 
while  a  aarrey  of  the  latter  inspires  serene  and  tranquil 
ieii8atiiMi&  We  can  gaze  at  the  sun  but  for  a  moment 
without  detriment  to  the  faculty  of  sight,  while  the 
Terdant  hoes  of  a  landscape,  fresh  in  the  luxuriance  of 
nrescenee,  are  ever  sources  of  pleasure.  We  turn  with 
an  emotion  of  satiety  from  a  view  of  the  burnished 
clooda,  freaking  in  fantastic  confusion  artAmd  the  car 
of  the  monarch  of  day,  as  he  enters  the  chambers  of 
the  west,  and  look  with  delight  into  the  calm  depths  of 
(he  impalpable  cerulean,  where  the  eye  wanders  with 
BO  disagreeable  object  to  arrest  its  range,  lost  in  the 
luxury  of  its  unlimited  rovings. 

So  with  Caste.  The  different  capabilities  of  the 
gustatory  nerve  must  account  for  the  countless  prefer- 
ences of  diverse  dishes.  The  bon  moant  fancies  viands 
doquentof  the  exquisite  skill  of  Vatel;*^  the  cjrnical 
d  jspeptic  anathemaUzes  his  epicureanism,  and  content- 
ed!y  munches  his  insipid  crust  of  oaten  bread.  Of  two 
companions  at  a  table  iTAole,  one  will  distort  his  muscles 
isto  iodeseribable  writhings  at  the'  tartness  of  a  condi- 
meat,  while  the  other  will  discuss  a  jar  of  Underwood's 
prime  mangoes  with  inimitable  gust,  testifying  to  their 
delicioasness  with  intermittent,  labial  smacks.  Some 
>«ni4nibBrians  exhaust  their  ihetoric  in  encomiastic 
tnbutes  to  the  flavor  of  the  edible  mastodon  of  horti- 
coitqre,  vulgarly  called  cabbage — ^Ugh! — and  its  fitting 
oooearaitantfl^  leeks— Ugh!  ugh! !  While  the  attenu- 
ated pink  of  social  refinement, — the  incarnated  essence 
of  sobHmated  civilization,  can  tolerate  nothing  more 
poverful  thaa  the  merest  modieum  of  snow-white 
aalad. 

^ow,  althoa^  many  of  our  predilections  are  artifi- 
ciai,  yet  **..Cry  are  not  entirely  so;  and  their  diversity  is 
•t'l^sfactorily  elucidated  on  the  principle  maintained. 
That  a  preference,  or  even  an  inclination  for  many  of  the 
more  pungent  articles  of  deglutition,  is  not  natural,  or, 
at  least,  innate,  is  readily  conceded.  Were  this  the  fact, 
we  might  well  impugn  the  justice  of  our  common  pa- 
r^t,  nature — ^who,  in  consideration  Of  the  purposes  for 
wbicb  our  various  organs  are  designed,  has  so  constructed 
^  that  the  introduction  or  incorporation  of  acrid  sub- 
Bances  into  oar  system,  by  the  ordinary  methods  of 
n»piiation  and  digestion,  would  invariably  engender 
disases  by  the  violence  of  their  impressions  on  the 
aerroos  papillae,  forming  the  seats  of  taste  and  smell. 

Bot  the  specification  of  none  of  the  senses  is  more 
finnly  eorroborative  of  the  truth  of  the  theory  under 
ewtempiatioa,  than  that  of  the  ear.    The  seat  of  hear 
lAe  m  this  wonderful  organ  is  composed  of  nervous 
fibres  of  a  spiral  form,  of  different  degrees  of  elasticity. 


*5ot  Vattel,  aothor  of  the  Laws  of  Nations,  but  the  cook  to 
Lm;»  XrV,  who.  In  cooBcquencc  of  the  non-arrival  of  a  species 
oT  teh  to  grace  a  festive  oecasioo,  fell  upon  his  sword. 


Any  tone  is  agreeable  in  the  same  proportion  that  it 
finds  the  chords  of  this  strange  instrument  to  be  healthy 
or  in  unison ;  contrarily,  it  is  harsh  and  grating  when 
the  fibres  are  diseased  or  discomposed.  All  have  expe- 
rienced the  variety  of  emotions  produced  by  dissimilar 
voices,  altliough  the  words,  and  the  sentiments  conveyed 
by  those  words,  may  have  been  the  same.  In  the  one 
case  we  have  been  pleased  by  some  indefinable  sympa- 
thy  between  feeling  and  sound,  without  any  regard  to 
the  import  of  the  language.  For  instance,  in  orations, 
the  most  trite  and  insipid  facts,  unmoving  dogmas  and 
time-worn  apophthegms,  which  fall  from  some  lips  with  a 
drooghthy  and  disgusting  tediousness,  come  from  others 
clothed  in  tones  so  sweet,  so  harmonious,  so  exquisitely 
modulated,  that  we  are  cheated  into  rapture,  and  we 
know  not,  care  not  why.  Is  it  needful  that  I  adduce 
inusic  as  an  auxiliary  in  the  illustration  of  this  subject? 
Observe  good  old  father  Feltham*8  description  of  sweet 
sounds :  "  Lively  tunes,"  says  he,  **  do  lighten  the  mind ; 
grave  ones  give  it  melancholy ;  lofty  ones  raise  it  ard 
advance  it  above.  Whose  dull  blood  will  not  caper  in 
his  veins,  when  the  very  air  he  breathes  frisketh  in  a 
tickled  motion?  Who  but  can  fix  his  eye  and  thoughts, 
when  he  hears  the  sighs  and  dying  groans  gestured  forth 
from  the  mournful  instrument  ?  And  I  think  he  hath 
not  a  mind  well  tempered,  whose  zeal  is  not  inflamed  by 
a  heavenly  anthem.  And  they  that  despise  music 
wholly,  may  well  be  suspected  to  be  something  of  a 
savage  nature." 

Truly,  this  sterling  writer  of  an  age  of  intellectual 
bullion  was  right  And  yet  of  those  who  are  intensely 
susceptible  of  the  influence  of  music,  how  diversified  are 
the  tastes  ?  Simply  too,  as  it  respects  the  sound.  Pe- 
trarch cites  an  instance  of  a  man  who  could  not,  with 
any  patience,  endure  the  melody  of  a  nightingale's  voice, 
but  who  was  absolutely  emparadised  by  the  guttural 
waiiings  of  a  disconsolate  frog.  In  this  person,  the 
chords  of  the  ear  were  so  closely  compacted,  as  to  be 
insensible  to  the  impression  of  other  than  the  coarsest 
notes. 

The  combination  of  the  unison  with  the  octave  is 
afiirmed  to  be  productive  of  the  highest  species  of  me- 
lody. But  I  can  perceive  no  superiority  in  this  asso- 
ciation over  that  of  any  other.  Not  that  I  discredit  the 
fact.  My  incredulity  on  this  point  is  no  greater  than 
it  is  respecting  the  delight  which  many  profess  to  enjoy 
in  tracing  the  various  complications  of  an  Italian  bravura. 
They,  doubtless,  from  the  attunement  of  their  auricular 
perceptions,  can  detect  a  vein  of  incomparable  delicacy 
of  execution  throughout  the  performance ;  while,  to  me, 
it  appears  a  labyrinthine  jargon,  causing  disquiet  rather 
than  satisfaction,  from  an  apprehension  that  the  per- 
former may  injure  his  or  her  pulmonary  organs.  A 
lady  takes  her  seat  at  the  piano,  and  when  she  demands 
what  tune  shall  be  played,  note  the  incongruity  of  preju- 
dices. Col.  Hector  Blunderbuss  requests  the'* Battle 
of  Prague,*'  or  some  dunder  and  blixum  march ;  while 
the  Hon.  Languish  Lackadaisy,  the  sentimentalist, 
petitions  with  a  sigh,  for  an  air  embodying  those  soft, 
bland,  lute-like  intonations,  which  fall  on  the  vexed 
spirit  like  showers  of  rose-leaves  on  an  arid  soil — a 
witehing  strain,  now  expanding  in  a  sense-wildering 
volume  and  filling  space  with  in  tumescent  grandeur, 
until  the  sensibilities  become  drowned  in  the  excess  of 
their  agitation ;  and  anon  stealing  in  mellow  modula- 
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tioQB  orer  the  8oul|  )i^  blissful  emanations  from  the 
celestial  choir,  winding  in  soothing  meanderings  along 
the  worn  chords  of  the  passion-thrilled  heart,  assuaging 
every  irritation,  prolonging  each  charm  by  many  a  wavy 
echo ;  now  less  audible,  and  now  tremulously  indistinct, 
until  finally  it  trembles  in  the  distance  and  lingers  on 
the  eve  of  expiration,  as  if  loth  to  relinquish  an  exist- 
ence so  transcendently  harmonious. 

Had  an  muttomUt  examined  the  ears  of  the  respective 
gentlemen  in  their  infancy,  he  would  have  assigned  the 
field  and  the  drum  to  the  Colonel,  and  the  parlor  to 
Sir  Languish. 

In  connexion  with  this  department  of  the  subject,  I 
might  dilate,  perhaps  profitably,  on  the  eljrslan  sensa^ 
tions  produced  by  threading  the  tortuous  maze  of  a 
cotillion,  or  that  most  poetical,  that  most  lyrical  of 
dances,  the  mazourluu  But  should  the  soft  pure  light 
of  the  eyes  of  a  fair  devotee  of  Terpsichore  flatter  these 
pages  with  a  glance,  it  will  become  more  brilliant  with 
joyanoe  at  the  recollection  which  the  simple  record  of 
this  type  and  representative  of  the  grace  of  motion  will 
excite,  and  thus  render  the  illustration  superfluous. 
So  I  shall  proceed  to  a  cursory  examination  of  another 
and  more  important  division  of  the  discourse,  viz:  that 
which  appertains  more  immediately  to  the  afiections  of 
Che  heart. 

All  of  the  afiections  of  the  heart,  unless  embittered 
by  fear  or  hatred,  are  capable  of  generating  pleasure. 
The  principle  and  distinctive  reason  why  love  is  pro- 
creative  of  more  and  more  exquisite  happiness  than 
any  other  fMUtkn — ^I  beg  Mrs.  Jameson's  pardon — is, 
because  it  imparts  a  general  and  difiiisive  expansion  to 
the  blood,  and  by  its  salutary  operations  on  the  animal 
spirits,  promotes  in  a  lower  degree  equanimity  or  com- 
placency,  and  in  a  more  exalted,  exhilaration.  Not  that 
an  alloyed  and  ignoble  species  of  gratification  may  not 
spring  from  the  indulgence  of  a  misanthropic,  or  the 
nourishment  of  a  vengeful  disposition.  There  is^  on 
the  other  hand,  a  kind  of  malignant,  fiendish,  infernal 
delight  experienced  in  its  entertainment  But  it  is  a 
morbid,  distorted  and  unnatural  perversion  of  a  trait 
inherently  amiable;  and  it  is  to  be  remembered,  that 
these  atrocious  emotions  of  hatred  and  malevolence,  do 
not  of  themselves  and  legitimately  dispense  pleasure ; 
it  is  not  self-existent  in  them.  By  no  means.  The 
agreeable  portion  of  the  feeling  is  deduced  from  col- 
lateral circumstances ;  is  the  ante-shadow  of  a  coming 
substance ;  the  product  of  the  anticipated  consequence 
of  their  indulgence,  as  compassing  some  object  that 
may  be  auxiliary  to  some  secular,  and  in  all  probability 
sinister  interest.  Whereas  love  per  se,  innately,  by 
the  genial  and  equable  infiuence  which  it  abeds  on 
the  delicate  susceptibilities  of  the  heart,  must  ever  be 
attended  with  joyousness.  It  is  absolutely  and  uncon* 
ditionally  impossible  to  dissociate  love  and  pleasure. 
But,  mark  me !  by  the  term  love,  I  do  not  mean  that 
puling,  earthly  and  sensual  counterfeit  which  brain- 
coddled  underlings  of  age  vainly  imagine  to  be  to. 
heUe  passicn.  That  is  merely  a  compound  of  desire, 
vanity,  speculation,  and  prurient  self-esteem,  seasoned 
with  a  tolerable  sprinkling  of  jealousy,  moroserTess, 
melancholy  and  innocuous  despair.  Abundant  speci- 
mens of  this  whining  malady  may  be  found  minutely 
depicted  in  any  one  of  those  board  or  linen-bound 
volumes,  reposing  on  the  table  of  some  budding  miss 


or  blubbering  master  of  seventeen  or  thereabouU ;  and 
it  may  be  lavished  as  well  and  honorably  upon  a  lap* 
dog  as  on  a  perpendicular  puppy  of  human  breed.  It 
dictates  doggrel  stanzas  to  the  abashed  and  persecuted 
moon,  and  very  pathetic  ejaculations  to  old,  yellow, 
lifeless,  autumnal  leaves,  and  the  consumptive  stumps 
of  dilapidated  trees.  Pshaw !  this  execrable  moral  le- 
prosy is  not  love.    Well,  then,  what  is  7 

Love  is  that  controlling,  pervading,  purifying,  pn^ 
servative  spirit  or  influence,  which  has  its  essence  in 
virtue  and  its  entity  in  truth.    That  spirit  which  is 
inevitably  in,  and  of  itself  the  deity — the  grand  omni- 
potent energy  that  restrains  worlds  within  their  orbits, 
man  within  his  sphere,  and  the  heavens  and  their  intelli- 
gent hosts  in  that  unfelt  and  peaceful  subordination  to 
the  prototype  of  all  law  emanating  from  justice,  wherein 
consists  the  perfection  of  that  rational  freedom,  which 
afifords  happiness  to  the  spirits  of  just  men  made  perfect. 
As  developed  among  regenerate  men,  when  reviled  it 
revileth  not  again ;  but  it  hopeth  all  things,  beareth  all 
things,  believeth  all  things,  endureth  all  things.    It  pos- 
sesses an  elasticity  which  no  accumulation  of  sufiiering 
can  suppress — ^no  slander,  that  voracious  hell-hound  of 
fame,  can  exacerbate ;  but  it  abides  ever  the  pure  un- 
contaminated  efiusion  from  a  higher,  holier,  happier 
dime  than  earth's,  swelling  the  heart  of  the  victim  of 
adversity  with  an  ineffable  resignation,  and  filling  the 
bosom  of  the  christian  with  that  triumphant  peace,  which 
the  world  can  neither  give  nor  take  away. 

It  will  be  discerned  from  this  amplitude  of  definition, 
that  love,  if  not  a  synonym  with  virtue,  is  certainly  its 
basis ;  and  from  every  variety  and  modification  of  the 
attribute,  the  principal  of  which  are  benevolence,  hu- 
mility, and  charity,  (taken  in  its  vulgar  aooepation)  a 
greater  or  less  degree  of  pleasure  arises.  And  when 
we  have  no  other  design  in  view  than  the  enjoyment 
that  emanates  from  the  act  of  loving,  as  manifested  by 
its  sway  and  guidance  of  our  movements,  we  ntay  be 
pronounced  d isin terested.  The  disinterestedness  of  the 
christian  should  proceed  to  this  point,  but  not  an  iota 
farther.  If  he  pauses  ere  he  attain  it,  he  is  ungrateful 
and  unfaithful;  if  he  desires  to  go  beyond  it,  then 
has  he  not  attained  it^-for  there  is  a  sufiScieocy  in 
the  fruition  utterly  incompatible  with  the  harboring  of 
desire. 

This  is  the  most  beautifiil  and  attractive  demonstra- 
tion which  the  theme  under  discussion  presents.    And 
when  the  mind,  divested  of  all  irrelevant  considerations 
in  the  calm  solitude  of  its  own  contemplations,  reflects 
seriously  on  the  aptitude  of  the.  exercise  of  virtue  to 
the  production  of  genuine  felicity,  bow  strange,  how  ex- 
ceeding strange  does  it  appear,  that  when  virtue  is  thus 
its  own  reward,  it  requires  all  the  threatenings  which 
the  wrath  of  the  Ghxl  of  terror  can  pronounce,  and  all 
the  promises  which  the  condescension  of  the  God  of 
mercy  can  devise,  to  deter  man  from  a  voluntary  eni« 
brace  of  Utter  wretchedness— to  allure  him  to  the  teaapt- 
ing  bowers  of  bliss. 

The  peculiarities  of  a  good  man's  attributes  may  be 
determined  by  the  sensations  which  his  peraooal  ap- 
pearance creates.  Th$  high  and  heroic  qualities  which 
distinguish  the  magnanimous  spirit,  produce  emotions 
widely  different  from  those  experienced  in  the  contem- 
plation of  a  trait  simply  and  only  amiable. '  The  beauty 
of  the  soul,  it  is  true,  is  evidenced  in  both  cases  by  its 
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infloence  on  the  physical  frame.  A  fortunate  confor- 
nation  of  the  organs  is  denoted  by  a  carriage  of  free- 
<km;  that  of  the  fluads  by  a  TiTactous  mien.  An  air 
of  delicacy  aiirings  from  a  refined  imagination — of  loft- 
less,  from  a  comphicent  temper— of  majesty,  from  sub- 
linu'ty  of  aeatiment*— of  tenderness,  from  a  concentrated 
ptuknthropy.  Now,  all  of  these  axe  agreeable,  not  so 
Boeh  from  our  approbation  of  the  qualities  indicated, 
u  from  the  aensations  which  they  inYoluntarily  ez- 
dte. 

As  it  regards  inteUeetual  beauty  or  completeness,  the 
WDs  position  may  be  easily  maintained.  Who  that 
kss  witnessed  the  flashes  of  an  irrepressible  mental 
power,-— the  impress  of  a  noble  intellect  on  lineaments 
QQ  which  every  "Qod  had  set  his  seal  to  give  the  world 
asonuiee  of  a  man," — ^the  forceful  manifestations  of 
geaius,— but  that  has  felt  sensations  most  delicious? 
And  yet  totally  distinct  in  nature  and  kind  fitHn  those 
toQompanyizig  the  perception  of  charms  only  personal? 
There  is  a  sympathetic  oommnnication  inexplicable,  but 
not  the  less  powerful,  between  mind  and  mind,  which, 
■cting  on  the  sensitiTe,  nervous  fibres  of  the  system, 
serer  fiuls  to  produce  a  sort  of  happifying  glow— ^ 
glow,  an  intensity,  a  ferror,  essentially  differing  from 
that  caosed  by  gazing  on  features  expressionless, 
though  east  in  a  fitultless  mould,  and  wrought  to  a 
nateiial  perfection,  that  would  have  apotheosized 
Phidias. 

Who  is  disappointed  on  perceiving  an  individual, 
eauoeat  for  his  intellectual  endowments,  homely  or  ill- 
fratared  ?  Is  it  not  considered  rather  a  disparagement 
to  the  man  of  mental  might,  to  be  otherwise  than  irre- 
gular in  his  facial  contour ;  unless,  indeed,  he  be  so 
ioexpreasibly  uncomely,  as  to  challenge  the  envy  of  a 
Mtyr,  or  to  throw  a  respectable  baboon  into  convul- 
■OBS  by  a  comparison.  Would  Daniel  Webster  be 
les  admired  and  venerated  were  he  Belvidere  Apol- 
lo ?^or  could  Henry  CUy  gather  a  single  additional 
hmti  from  the  circumstance  of  possessing  as  many 
penooal  channs  as  the  statue  which  enchants  the 
world?  And  certainly  neither  the  northern  nor  wes- 
tern statesman  ^srill  present  a  claim  to  a  niche  in  the 
poitoit  gallery  of  Aphrodite.  It  is  inborn,  inbred 
dignity  of  soul,  that  confers  beauty  on  such  men ;  and 
it  is  that  which  compels  us  to  regard  them  as  models  of 
ezfieUcDce.  Not  excellence  of  face  and  form,  physi- 
esOy;  bat  of  understanding  and  intellect,  mentally. 
The  one  is  the  glory  of  the  animal,  the  other  of  the 
nacr  man.  Your  soulless  beauties,  your  imbecile  dolls 
and  poppets,  your  fhultless  monsters,  and  your  pretty 
BMs,  are  otter  nonentities  when  weighed  in  the  scale  of 
<piritaal  beauty.  Grace  is  ever  more  to  be  appreciated 
thn  prettineas ;  because,  none  can  be  at  the  same  time 
tndy  graceful  and  destitute  of  internal  merits,  and  be- 
omie  intellect  is  ever  graceful  in  its  developments. 
Where  we  do  discover  a  noble  soul  invested  «ilh  Ipve^ 
liaoB  as  a  gaimenty  we  yield  a  re&dy  hotnlige  to  its  glo- 
BOB  prssenoe,  add  tender  it  our  tributes  of  admiratioA. 
«rith  vttelactant  hearts.  "* 

This  cursory  inTestigation  gf  the  various  departments 
of  this  speculation,  with  a  brief  advertence  to  the  con- 
scqoenoeB  necessarily  emanatirlg  from  its  establishment, 
niet  snffice  for  the  present.  The  grand  and  inevitable 
infierenee  to  be  deduced  from  our  conviction  of  the  exlst- 
taeeof  the  motive  principle,  subordinating  the  mental. 


moral  and  material  world  of  man — for  man  is  a  world 
within  himself— to  its  propulsive  and  restraining  influ- 
ence, and  conducting  the  various  operations  of  the  mind 
and  body  with  a  harmony  so  exquisite,  is  the  necessity 
of  the  existence  of  a  being,  whose  indefinite  superiority 
must  extend  to  absolute  supremacy.  Natural  theology 
is  but  a  branch  ofphysics.  When  the  science  of  anatomy 
first  arrested  observation,  it  was  discovered  that  the 
size  and  strength  of  each  muscle  was  proportional  to 
that  of  the  bone  to  which  it  was  attached.  This  admi- 
rable contrivance  was  immediately  urged  as  an  objec- 
tion of  infinite  force  against  the  doctrine  of  Epicurus, 
which  denied  the  existence  of  a  Deity,  and  asserted 
the  formation  of  all  things  from  the  fortuitous  combina- 
tion of  accidental  agencies,  not  atoms.  This  ludicrous 
memento  of  human  skill  at  world-manipulation,  has 
been  a  favorite  with  metaphyisical  fools  of  a  later  date. 
The  Epicureans  retorted,  that  this  adaptation  was  only 
observable  in  individuals  of  accompUshed  maturity, 
whose  muscles  had  become  thus  perfected  apd  symme- 
trized by  sympathy  and  exercise.  Qalen  demonstrated 
the  futiHty  of  their  plea,  by  the  dissection  of  the  body 
of  an  infant,  and  the  exhibition  of  the  complete  corres- 
pondence of  the  muscular  with  every  other  department 
of  physical  organization.  So  this  refuge  of  atheism 
was  destroyed.  But  this,  though  a  pertinent,  is  but  a 
negative  proof  of  the  fact  respecting  the  connexion  of 
theology  with  the  material  construction. 

In  the  fabrications  of  art,  the  relations  which  the 
several  parts  bear  to  the  production  of  certain  definite 
results,  are  never  revealed  but  by  tardily  received  in- 
struction. In  nature  it  is  otherwise.  We  immediately 
detect  a  barmony  of  action  and  design,  by  its  cflect  in 
the  creation  of  agreeable  sensations,  of  which  we  are 
positively  conscious.  Now,  is  it  rational  to  suppose, 
that  what  in  the  former  case  is  altogether  dependent  on 
adventitious  extrinsic  instruction,  can  in  the  latter  be 
accidentally  received,  independently  of  illumination 
from  any  source  whatever?  No  sane  mind  will  indulge 
the  supposition  one  moment.  If,  then,  in  the  one  in- 
stance, that  of  art,  the  instructor  be  man,  according 
to  all  logical  reasoning,  the  teacher  in  the  oUier,  that  of 
nature,  must  be  an  intelligence  just  as  superior  to  man 
as  nature  is  superior  to  art ;  and  the  immeasurable  dis- 
parity between  these  must  constitute  the  natural  teacher 
a  supreme  being. 

Again,  of  all  the  objects  which  engender  pleasant 
sensations,  none  is  more  common  or  conspicuous  than  a 
lovely  face.  But  this  excites  not  a  modicum  of  the 
delightful  emotions  generated  and  sustained  by  a  con- 
templation of  the  splendor  of  intellectual  beauty ;  nor 
this  in  a  like  degree  or  kind,  with  those  inspired  by  a 
meditation  on  some  action  cbaracteristicof  magnanimity 
of  soul.  The  gradation  of  experience  in  these  several 
specificadons,  cannot,  without  an  impugnment  of  inde- 
structible principles  of  reason,  be  attributed  to  casu- 
ally. Such  a  reference  would  immediately  dissolve  all 
connexion  betireen  physical  organization  and  the  re- 
sults dependent  oil  it ;  L  e.  between  cause  and  effect. 
And  he  who  (lefends  such  a  solecism,  should  be  speedily 
aotommodated'with  a  strait-jacket  and  an  apartment  in 
a  lunatic  asylum,  at  the  expense  of  that  beneficent 
caterer  for  the  enjoyment  of  its  constituents,  the  gene- 
rous public 

Further,  the  sensations  produced  by  listening  to  an 
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anthem,  by  contemplating  the  Bymmetry  of  a  statue, 
or  by  the  survey  of  a  landscape ;  by  the  enjoyment  of 
company — not  a  company  of  blockheads,  chilled  by 
the  imposition  of  a  prevailing  contemptible  formula 
of  etiquette,  into  stupid  automata,  but  of  intelligent 
free  agents — are  more  refined  and  agreeable  than  those 
flowing  from  a  gratification  of  the  sensual  appetites. 
But  a  deprivation  of  the  former  causes  no  positive  pain, 
while  an  omission  to  satisfy  the  clamorous  cravings  of 
the  Matter,  is  productive  of  sensations  at  least  uncom- 
fortable. Why  is  this?  Plainly  because  one  is  a  direct 
disobedience  of  the  mandates  of  nature;  while  the 
other  is  but  a  refusal  to  gratify  the  prepossessions  of  a 
taste  fostered  by  art  and  an  artificial  education.  If 
there  were  no  superior  intelligence,  it  would  be  irra- 
tional to  imagine  that  we  should  pay  an  indemnity  for 
an  intrenchment  on  the  principles  of  existence,  and 
escape,  scot  free,  from  a  violation  of  commands,  a  sub- 
mission to  which  is  productive  of  more  exalted,  more 
intellectual  [Measure. 

Finally,  the  laws  of  sensation  are  correlative  with 
those  of  motion.  The  motive  agency  in  the  purely 
material  system,  causes  the  conflict  of  ethereal  sub- 
stances, the  concussion  of  clouds,  the  intermingling  of 
vapors,  and  the  efl'usion  of  rain  to  fertilize  the  earth 
and  gladden  creation.  So  with  sensaflon.  Our  emo- 
tions ^metimes  jar,  sometimes  rush  together  and  recoil 
with  pain ;  yet  the  crisis  thus  indicated,  is  often  the 
arbiter  of  succeeding  peace — the  renovator  of  those 
very  sensations  themselves,  and  the  rectifier  of  the  de- 
rangement of  the  nervous  structure.  As  upon  the  exer- 
cise of  the  principle  of  motion,  depends  the  purification 
of  the  elements,  and  the  preservation  of  all  bodies 
within  their  legitimate  spheres,  so  the  sensitive  con- 
stitutiuo  maintains  the  equilibrium  of  the  nervous  or^ 
ganization,  and  that  complete,  requisite  co-operation  of 
the  various  animal  functions  which  qualify  us,  from  the 
commencement  to  the  termination  of  life,  to  receive  and 
enjoy  objects  in  themselves  pleasurable ;  and  from  the 
consciousness  of  the  agreeableness  of  feeling  produced 
by  the  exercise  of  charitable  offices,  disposes  us  to  our 
duty  towards  others  and  to  God. 

In  this  admirable  harmony  of  the  phjrsical,  mental 
and  moral  worlds,  Christianity  discovers  one  of  its  most 
efficient  auxiliaries.  The  solitary  blade  of  grass  creep- 
ing from  the  crevice  of  a  shattei%d  rock,  is  an  argument 
in  favor  of  the  existence  of  God.  The  ferocious  delight 
experienced  by  the  constrictor,  in  his  cruel  convolutions 
around  the  crushed  body  of  his  victim,  speaks  the  pre- 
sence of  nature,  and  the  power  of  nature's  sovereign. 
The  beautiful  star,  radiating  its  glories  from  the  realms  of 
space,  and  sentinelling  heaven's  arch-way  with  the  un- 
dying lustre  of  a  sleepless  vigilance,  attests  the  presence 
and  energy  of  a  supreme  controller ;  while  man,  in  the 
plenitude  of  matchless  reason,^-all  bathed  as  he  may 
be  with  inspiration  from  the  inexhaustible  fount  of  in- 
telligence; dignified  and  celestialized  by  the  impress  of 
a  God-like  image;  indulging  aspirations  for  a  world, 
to  attain  which  unaided,  an  angel's  pinion  is  too  frail; 
for  a  bliss,  to  fathom  which,  the  ken  of  uncreated  wis- 
dom alone  is  competent ; — man,  when  he  is  man,  though 
a  worm,  is  a  God ;  and  loudly  proclaims  in  the  immuni- 
ties of  his  lot  and  the  beatitude  of  his  destiny,  that  to 
be  a  philosopher  is  to  be  a  christian. 


THE   SOMNAMBULIST. 

Translated  from  tbe  Frracb. 

!Near  the  lake  of  Geneva  is  an  antique  cottage,  which 
the  Swiss  regard  with  sentiments  of  horror  and  respect. 
Travellers  only  visit  there  to  seek  shelter  and  protec- 
tion firom  tbe  storms.  In  this  lonely  sanauary,  sacred 
to  sorrow,  once  dwelt  an  interesting  family,  of  whom 
notliing  now  remains  save  the  remembrance  of  ibeur 
virtue*  and  their  misfortunes.  Grandson  was  the  head 
of  this  family.  Old  and  venerable,  he  was  beloved  and 
revered  by  his  children,  and  by  all  who  had  the  happi- 
ness of  his  acquaintance.  His  virtues  and  integrity 
acquired  him  such  an  honorable  reputation,  that  tbe 
lords  of  the  moet  distinguished  cantons  round  about 
came  to  him  to  submit  their  difierences  for  final  adjast- 
menL  From  the  moment  that  he  had  pronounced  his 
decision,  the  quarrels  ceased,  and  the  parties  were  as 
freely  reconciled  as  though  God  himself  had  spoken. 

The  old  gentleman  possessed  an  honest  competency; 
but,  above  all,  he  was  happy  in  the  bosom  of  his  family. 
His  wife  and  daughter  Elmma)  the  only  child  left  of  a 
numerous  progeny,  were  constant  and  unremitting  in 
their  kindness  and  attentions  to  render  agreoable  the 
few  remaining  days  that  he  might  live.  Ho  loved  his 
daughter,  who  had  entered  her  twentieth  year,  and 
wished,  before  the  tomb  should  enclose  him,  to  assure 
himself  of  her  happiness,  by  uniting  her  ia  marriage 
with  the  young  Ernest  de  Semler. 

Ernest  was  descended  from  a  great  and  opulent  fa- 
mily in  Switzerland ;  but  his  rare  qualities,  and  not  his 
vast  riches,  had  gained  the  heart  of  Grandson.  From 
earliest  youth  his  benevolent  disposition  seeioed  to  indi- 
cate that  he  would  ever  be  the  friend  of  sufiering  hu- 
manity. Since  the  death  of  his  parents  his  castle  had 
become  the  asylum  of  the  unfortunate ;  and  never  did 
a  poor  person  supplicate  his  charity  in  vain.  When 
the  winter,  the  season  of  tempests,  had  arrived  to  make 
nature  sorrowful,  and  cover  Switzerland  with  dismal 
mourning,  he  employed  robust  and  courageous  men  to 
keep  watch  during  the  night,  in  order  to  relieve  unfor- 
tunate travellers  that  the  storms  had  overtaken  upon 
the  snow-covered  mountains.  Often  in  the  ^piddle  of 
the  most  stormy  nights  has  he  been  awakeoed  by  cries 
of  distress.  He  would  then  light  the  lanterns  and 
torches,  and  guide  his  men  over  the  precipices  and  deep 
cavities,  occasioned  by  the  sinking  of  the  snow,  to  af- 
ford relief  to  the  suflferer.  In  a  word,  not  a  day  passed 
without  his  performing  some  benevolent  act;  but  sUU 
he  was  not  entirely  happy.  One  thing  remained  U> 
perfect  his  felicity — the  hand  of  Emma. 

Grandson,  knowing  the  intentions  of  Ernest,  took 
occasion  one  day  to  call  his  daughter  to  him,  and,  in  the 
presence  of  her  mother,  addressed  her  in  these  words: 
*'  My  dear  Emma — ^Heaven  will  soon  receive  me ;  from 
thy  tenderness  and  affection  I  must  shortly  be  sepa- 
rated :  thou  art  the  hope  of  my  family ;  in  thee  only 
can  it  be  perpetuated — and  I  have  chosen  for  thee  a 
husband.'* 

"A  husband!"  replied  Emma;  ''a  husband  for  me! 
Must  I  then  leave  you?" 

**  No,  my  daughter ;  we  will  continue  to  live  together ; 
Ernest  has  promised  me, " 

"  Ernest !  what,  father,  Ernest  to  be  my  hasband  1*^ 
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*'Tes,  my  child ;  be  loves  thee  much,  and  anxiously 
awaits  ihe  moment  when  he  shall  call  me  by  the  en- 
dearing name  of  father." 

**  Without  doubt,  then,"  replied  Emma,  playfully,  her 
beautiful  countenance  suffused  with  blushes,  "he  will 
be  your  son." 

Grandson,  seeing  the  innocent  confusion  of  his  daugh- 
ter, said  to  her:  "Why  blush  you  for  a  love  so  virtu* 
ousT  I  see  with  pleasure  that  the  heart  of  my  daughter 
accords  with  mine,  and  that  her  marriage  will  crown  the 
happiness  of  roy  old  age."  Afler  a  moment's  silence, 
^My  daughter,"  he  continued,  "before  I  die  I  wish  to 
Yighl  the  torch  at  thy  wedding ;  and  this  month  must 
not  pass  without  witnessing  thy  union  with  Ernest  de 
Seralcr." 

At  these  words,  his  daughter  fell  on  her  knees  to 
thank  him  for  his  tender  solicitude.  He  raised  her,  and 
embracing  her,  tears  of  gratitude  flowed  unbidden  and 
unrestrained  from  his  aged  eyes  upon  the  virgin  fore- 
head of  Emma. 

Madam  Grandson  was  much  affected :  she  also  pressed 
her  daughter  to  her  bosom,  and  said  :  "  Emma,  I  consent 
to  ihy  marriage — may  1  witness  thy  felicity  I" 

The  last  expression  of  her  mother  struck  Emma  as  a 
presage  of  evil,  and  caused  her  to  shed  tears  of  bitter- 
ness. 

In  order  to  recover  herself  from  the  confusion  into 
vhich  the  confidence  of  her  father  had  thrown  her, 
Emma  went  the  same  day  to  indulge  herself  in  one  of 
her  reveries  upon  the  borders  of  the  lake.  She  wished 
U)  be  alone  to  commune  with  her  own  heart — to  reflect 
upon  her  destiny — to  call  to  remembrance  the  past,  and 
to  arrange  her  ideas  of  the  future.  In  the  midst  of  her 
promenade,  aa  she  was  about  seating  herself  upon  a 
green  turf  bank  at  the  foot  of  a  large  tree,  Ernest,  who 
had  followed  her  unperceived,  suddenly  emerged  from  a 
neighboring  grove  upon  her  astonished  vision.  He  car^ 
ned  under  his  arm  a  box,  which  he  precipitately  depo- 
sited at  her  feet.  It  was  a  casket — ^a  wedding  present 
He  took  from  the  box  a  miniature  portrait  of  himself, 
and  presenting  it  to  her,  whom  he  had  already  named 
his  affianced  bride,  said :  "  Dear  Emma,  it  is  then  done ; 
I  hare  learned  my  happiness  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Teoerable  Grandson.  You  have  consented  to  our  mar* 
riage — witness  the  excess  of  my  joy !  But  why  turn 
your  eyes  from  roe, Emma?  You  love  me  not !  Speak  f 
Do  yon  give  me  your  hand  only.in  obedience  to  the 
wishes  of  your  iatber  7  Fear  not  to  inform  me :  I  will 
hear  from  yoa,  and  yon  alone,  an  avowal  of  your  true 
sentiment — either  hatred  or  love!" 

''Stop,  Ernest,"  replied  Emma,  "you  are  in  error* 
In  accepting  yoa  for  my  husband,  I  have  followed,  be 
aarjred,  the  dictates  only  of  my  own  heart." 

Ernest  stood  for  a  moment  as  one  overburdened  with 
cappiness — being;,  until  then,  ignorant  of  the  fact  that 
he  was  beloved  by  Elmma.  In  a  few  days  the  bouquets, 
the  crowns  of  flowers,  and  the  wedding  dress  were  pre- 
pufed,  and  all  things  in  readiness  for  the  consummation 
of  the  happy  and  much-desired  event,  when,  unfortu- 
nately, Grandaon  was  seized  with  a  fever,  which  finally 
coodiKted  him  to  the  tomb. 

At  an  early  hour,  being  apprised  of  his  illness,  Ernest 
hastened  to  his  aged  friend,  whom  he  already  looked 
upon  as  his  father.  He  was  now  with  him  continually 
during  an  his  sickness.    He  sent  to  Geneva  for  a  very 


celebrated  physician ;  but  all  was  in  vain.  Grandson, 
feeling  that  he  must  die,  and  seeing  his  last  hour  ap- 
proaching, called  around  his  bed  his  wife  and  daughter, 
to  whom  he  directed  the  following  remarks :  "  Weep 
not  at  roy  departure :  my  career  has  been  marked  with 
honor,  and  the  Eternal  has  appointed  this  day  to  be  the 
last  of  my  life."  To  Ernest,  he  said s  "Dear  Ernest,  I 
confide  to  you  this  last  Iamb  of  a  once  numerous  flock ; 
take  care  of  her.  I  leave  to  you  all  that  I  hold  most 
dear  in  life — my  wife  and  daughter." 

Becoming  exhausted,  he  was  unable  then  to  proceed ; 
but  afler  a  few  moments  of  rest,  raising  his  head,  al- 
ready struck  by  the  scythe  of  death,  and  extending  his 
hands  toward  those-who  surrounded  him,  gave  them  his 
last  blessing,  and  slept  the  sleep  of  the  just. 

His  death  was  received  with  deep  sorrow  and  mourn- 
ing throughout  the  cantons ;  even  the  plays  and  festi* 
vals  were  all  suspended,  in  consequence  of  the  general 
lamentation. 

Ernest  had  the-  renilrina  of  his  venerable  friend  inter- 
red with  all  the  pemp  and  magnificence  that  his  great 
and  extraordinary  virtues  demanded,  and  erected  over 
then\  a  costly  monument,  as^a  last  proof  of  his  affection 
for  one  he  had  so  much  loved  and  respected. 

A  year  eland  after  the  death  of  Grandson  without 
Ernest's  speaKing  'of  his  affection  for  plmma,  whose 
grief  he  jrespeoCed  too  much  to  direct  Her  from  it.'  ^  ^n* 
the  contrary,  he  vreni  every  day  ^ith  her  to  s^i-ead 
upon  the  tomb  of  their  father,  flowers  watered  #ith 
their  tears. 

Madam  Grandson  and  her  daughter  continued  still 
at  their  cottage ;  and  though  both  occupied  the'  same . 
sleeping  apartments,  she  was  ignorant  Ihat  Emma  was^' 
a  somnambulist. 

Every  night  Emma  deserted  her  couch  in  her  sleep, 
and  directed  her  nocturnal  steps  towards  the  lake. 
Arriving  upon  its  borders,  she  descended  into  the  waters, 
and  seemed  to  control  the  waves  which  came  to  caress 
her,  while  the  zephyrs  played  in  the  curb  of  her  flaxen 
hair. 

The  set  time  of  mourning,  according  to  the  custom  of 
the  country,  being  over.  Madam  Grandson  one  evening 
said  to  Elmma :  '*  My  daughter,  rememberest  thou  thy 
father's  wishes?  The  time  is  arrived  to  attend  to  them. 
Tfhtnoixow  I  will  spcsak  to  Ernest  of  thy  marriage — 
may  it  pjrp^^^4hc^ppines8  of  you  both!  Thy  father 
from  on  bigh^^ilrsmile  at  the  consummation  of  thy 
ielicity." 

At  these  Nereis  Emma  dropped  her  head,  and  suffered 
her  tears  tot  flow  at  the  remembrance  of  the  loss  she  had 
sustained.  *  ^Wishing  to  indulge  her  grief,  she  requested 
permission  of  her  mother  to  take  some  repose.  The 
night  was  a^eady  advanced,  but  still  she  could  not  close 
her  eyeST  At  last  she  fell  into  a  slumber — ^but  what 
agitation !  what  frightful  dreams  troubled  her! 

Towards  niidnight  shearose.  Her  mother  was  aston- 
ished to  see  her  up  at  this  hour ;  and  though  she  never 
doubted  her  virtue,  she  also  lef^  her  bed  the  better  to 
watch  her  movements.  Emma  opened  the  door  of  the 
cottage  and  proceeded  to  the  lake.  Her  mother  fol- 
lowed ;  but  what  was  her  surprise  to  see  her  daughter 
descend  into  the  water!  "Emma!  my  daughter!*' she 
imprudently  cried,  "what  are  you  about  to  do  J"  Ac 
the  sound  of  her  voice  Emma  awoke.  She  was  confused 
and  horror-stricken— and  immediately  disappeayl,yn- 
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der  the  waves!    The  mother  terrified  beyond  descrip- 
tion, was  about  to  precipitate  herself  into  the  lake  to 
rescue  her,  but  was  withheld  by  some  fishermen  whom 
her  cries  of  distress  had  called  to  the  place.    PcHnting 
to  the  wares  and  calling  wildly  to  her  daughter,  she 
swooned  away.    The  fishermen  plunged  at  once  into 
their  boat,  and  sought  to  discover  some  traces  of  the 
unfortunate  girl.    In  the  meantime  the  inhabitanU  of 
the  Canton,  having  learned  the  event,  had  assembled 
from  all  parts.    Already  was  Ernest,  struggling  in  the 
waves  in  search  of  his  love.    At  length  he  succeeded  in 
rescuing  her  from  the  water,  expiring.    In  vain  did  he 
seek  to  recall  to  life  her  whom  he  would  call  his  wife! 
In  vain  did  he  press  his  burning  lips  to  herj^— cold  and 
icy,  she  moved  them  only  to  bid  him  an  eternal  adieu! 
Madam  Grandson,  whom  care  and  attention  bad  re- 
stored to  consciousness,  raising  herself,  looked  upon  the 
pallid  featuresx^f  her  child :  she  called  to  her  in  the  full 
agony  of  her  grief,  but  received  no  response.    At  this 
inauspicious  and  mournful  silence,  but  too  sure  a  proof 
of  Emma's  death,  she  fell  into  her  arms  and  rendered 
her  last  breath. 

Such  is  the  sad  story  of  this  unfortunate  femily.  The 
same  tomb  enclosed  the  remains  of  the  mother  aod 
daughter,  near  that  of  the  father.  Erij^t,  nearly  over- 
whelmed %»ith  distress,  each  day  goes  to  demand  of 
heaven  his  bride;  and  the  traveller  cannot  suppress  a 
melancholy  tear  at  the  memory  of  so  much  uohappi- 
ness. 


SIGH  NOT. 

BT  MISS  £.  DRAPER.^ 
For  woman's  love  and  her  enchanting  smile. 

Sigh  not — 
They  come  to  cheer  life's  gloomy  scene  awhile;. 
Yet  are  they  fleeting  as  those  heavenly  dyes, 
That  look  so  beautiful  in  Evening  skies. 

For  the  bold  glory  of  the  banner'd  host 

Sigh  not — 
Its  gorgeous  glitter  is  forever  Ibst 
Ii\  death's  dim  shades  that  steal  so  darkly  on,^ 
Like  black  eclipse  upon  the  mid-day  sun. 

For  might,  and  conquest,  and  the  tyrant's- pride, 

Sigh  not —  ^ 

It  comes  omnipotent  as  doth  the  tide, 
Swift,  fierce,  aye,  terrible— but  soon  'tis  seen 
Ebbing  away,  as  though  it  had  not  been. 

For  the  loved  dead,  and  o'er  their  memory, 

Sigh  not— 
They  never  cast  a  lingering  thought  on  thee ; 
Away,  away,  through  shadowy  realms  they  go, 
Forgetting  all  things  that  were  dear  below. 

For  years  gone  by,  and  all  the  sweets  they  brought, 

Sigh  not — 
The  merry  hours  of  childhood's  sunny  sport. 
Say,  could  thby  now  one  passing  joy  impart 
To  age,  and  sickness,  and  a  withered  heart? 

For  years  to  come,  and  bliss  they  may  bestow. 

Sigh  not— 
To-day  thy  giddy  heart  beats  high,  yet  oh, 
Perchance,  it  would  appal  thine  eye  to  see, 
What  in  to-morrow  is  reserved  for  thee. 


THE  DISCUSSION. 

A  LEAF  FROM  AN  UNPUBUSHED  WORK. 
In  an  opposite  part  of  the  room  was  a  group,  discuss- 
ing with  much  animation  and  interest,  a  question  appa- 
rently  of  great  importance.    The  ladies  were  represent- 
ed by  one  of  their  number,  whose  rapid  and  eloquent 
flow  of  language  and  vivacity  of  manner,  seemed  to  give 
her  the  pre-eminence  among  her  fair  sister*— «t  least  in 
pleading.    The  gentlemen  bad  selected  as  their  repre- 
sentative, a  young  fellow  whose  words  rattled  away 
like  a  locomotive  engine — that  is,  never  stopped.    And 
-  he  appeared  to  have  the  pre-eminence  for  empty  noddle ; 
for  the  gentlemen  very  generously  offered  their  most> 
light-headed,  when  challenged  to  present  a  champion 
who  should  maintain  by  all  fair  and  honorable  means, 
the  superiority  of  the  male  sex,  mentally  and  physically, 
against  one  commissioned  to  maintain  the  converse  of 
the  proposition,  to  wit — the  superiority  of  the  female 
sex,  mentally  and  physically. 

"Do  you  not  admit,  Mr.  Spangle,"  commenced  the 
lady,  "  if  I  establish  upon  the  broad  and  deep  basis  of 
inductive  accuracy  and  syllogistic  consecutivcness,  that, 
the  acuteness  of  the  female  intellect  is  immeasurably 
superior  to  that  of- the  male,  that  I  have  established 
premises  from  whidr  the  proposed  conclusion  follows 
with  the  certainty  of  Aristotle  and  the  eondusivenest 
of  Bacon  ?** 
"Certainty,  I  admit  it,  Miss  Mary  Ann." 
"Then  in  the  first  place,  Mr.  Spangle,  pray  define 
to  me  and  this  bright  company  the  generally  received 
idea  of  intellectual  acuteness  and  mental  sagacity,  in 
which  I  contend  for  female  superiority." 

"Well  then,  Miss  Mary  Ann,  I  conceive  in  my  mind 
that  the  generally  received  idea  of  intellectual  acute- 
ness and  mental  sagacity,  as  you  very  beautifully  term 
it,  is  a  certain  subtile  and  inappreciable  essential  quality 
of  the  mental  intellect,  whieh  is  very  remarkable  for  iu 
dilative  and  expansive  capacity,  and  which  is  supposed 
by  the  most  transcendant  philosophers  of  illustrious 
Greece  and  Rome,  and  also  by  some  of  modem  days, 
especially  of  France  and  Germany,  to  have  its  place  of 
residence  in  the  regions  of  air^— that  is,  Miss  Mary  Ann 
Dundy,  to  be  more  comprehensible  and  apprehensi- 
ble  " 

"Oh!  don't  refine,  Mr.  Spangle— for  we  perfectly 
comprehend  and  greatly  admire  the  extreme  Incidity  of 
your  views.  You  admit  then  that  this  mental  acute- 
ness, for  which  the  female  sex  are  the  acknowledged 
superiors,  is  an  exalted  intellectual  quality  7" 

'•Undoubtedly,  Miss  Mary  Ann;  but  I  think — ^I  think 
that  the  onita  probandi  rests  upon  Miss  Mary  Dundy,  to 
exhibit  by  conclusive  and  irrefragible  arguments,  that 
this  exalted  and  etherial  quality  before  mentioned,  ex- 
ists to  a  super-eminent  degree  in  the  intellect  of  the 
female  mind." 

"  Well,  sir,  going  as  I  do  upon  the  immovable  prin- 
ciples of  inductive  reasoning,  I  shall  proceed  to  demon- 
strate, that  the  acuteness  and  tact  which  females  hare 
from  tim^immemorial  exhibited  in  foiling  the  desperate 
and  repeated  attacks  whieh  have  been  made  upon  her 
heart  and  hand,  have  developed  higher  degrees  of  this; 
etherial  acuteness,  than  all  the  reasoning  and  discov^ 
ries  of  philosophers,  and  all  the  military  skill  of  conw 
menders!"  / 

I     "  Bravo!  Bravissimo!"  clapped  the  ladies. 
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The  gentlemen  could  do  nothing  more  than  give  ut- 
(enoce  to  an  iodistinct  and  discontented  murmur— for 
they  perceived  that  the  lady  was  getting  the  better  of 
their  champion  fasL  But,  Mr.  Spangle  thought,  to  be 
oatdooe  by  a  lady,  in  using  that  sublime  and  incom- 
prehensible member,  the  tongue — would  be  a  lasting 
disgrace  to  bis  manabip.  So  he  ups  with  the  panoply  of 
Aristocie  and  plunges  into  the  contest. 

"  Bat  will  Miss  Mary  Ann  be  so  kind  as  to  establish 
apon  m  firm  basis,  the  assumption,  that  ability  to  guard 
a  female  heart  from  the  gross  and  violent  assaults  of 
the  other  sex,  is  indicative  of  greater  intellectual  acute- 
sen  than  the  power  of  astronomical  compilation  and 
Bcientifie  military  arrangement  7** 

"Most  gladly,'*  replied  the  lady,  somewhat  embol- 
dened by  the  applause  of  her  companions,  "for  see,  sir, 
when  the  great  Newton  ascended  in  an  astronomical 
lour  to  the  hearens,  he  rose  by  means  of  an  ascending 
series  of  mathematical  calculations;  and  so  also,  when 
oorown  Franklin  skimmed  along  upon  the  lightning's 
wiag,  he  had  something  to  support  him.  But  what  has 
a  lady  in  that  skill  and  adroitness  for  which  she  is  so 
celebrated,  but  the  unassisted  sagacity  of  this  etherial 
meatsl  aaiteness,  in  which  I  have,  as  I  trust,  success- 
fully contended  ?" 

"  Bat  do  yon  not  suppose.  Miss  Mary  Ann  Dundy, 
that  the  depth  and  superlative  readiness " 

'*0b!  sir,  I  suppose  every  thing,"  interrupted  the 
Udy— and  among  the  rest,  I  suppose  that  both  gentle- 
oiea  and  ladies  would  award  the  palm  of  victory  to 
me.   What  ssy  you,  Mr.  Whayden  V* 

Thss  called  upon,  Whayden  proposed  to  pronounce 
a  very  learned  decision. 

''If  I  had  not  been  highly  delighted  and  edified  with 
theari^nnentatiTe  and  logical  dtscussionof  Miss  Dundy, 
I  sboold  consider  myself  unable  to  appreciate  what  is 
eloqaent  and  oon^incing.  A  nd  if  I  did  not,  at  the  same 
tiflK,  fed  the  cogency  of  Mr.  Spangle's  very  acute  and 
Bieiaphysical  leaaoning,  I  should  attribute  it  to  my  want 
gf  depth  and  accuracy  of  thought,  in  which  the  gentle- 
nan  appears  to  have  made  such  proficiency."  And 
here  Whayden  bowed,  which  Mr.  Spangle  returned 
witJi  infinite  condescension.  "  But  if  I  could  be  allow- 
ed to  ofier  my  poor  judgment  in  the  case,  I  would  sup- 
poiethat  Bliss  Dundy  has  the  preponderance  of  argu- 
neaia  on  her  side  for  acuteness  of  intellect,  which  my 
fneod  very  beautifully  defined  an  etherial  and  inappre- 
ciable essential  qoality  of  the  mind  supposed  to  reside 
is  the  air" — here  Mr.  Spangle  bowed  graciously — "and 
tlot  Mr.  Spangle  has  the  preponderance  of  arguments 
OB  his  side  for  the  depth  and  superlative  readiness  of 
SLiltiry  eommanders" — here  Mr.  Spangle  bowed  again* 
**Bat  since  the  parties  havf  not  touclied  upon  a  very 
inporiaot  division  of  the  subject,  to  witF->the  physical 
nperioriiy  of  the  male  or  female  sex,  accordingly  as  it 
B^  be  decided,  I  think  that  the  honors  of  the  discus- 
<»  tboold  be  divided  until  a  more  definite  conclusion 
»  wived  at."  F.  M.c. 


EPIGRAM. 

CUorn  wonld  have  you  understand 
She  has  refused  my  offered  hand : 
To  prove  1  never  ofifered  it, 
YoQ  see  that  I  am  single  yet. 


IMITATIONS 

OF  THE  BPAZnSH  OF  MELGNDEZ  VALDEZ. 

As  files  through  flowery  paths  the  restless  bee. 
With  busy  murmur,  till  at  length  he  meets, 

Mid  thousand  roses,  one  that  temptingly 
Exhales  the  fragrance  of  its  honeyed  sweets ; 

Soon  as  he  sees  it,  then  with  eager  flight 
And  flott'ring  hope,  he  joyously  descends, 

And  quickly  in  its  bosom,  hid  from  sight. 
Feasts  on  the  sweets  with  which  the  flower  bends. 

Thu^  lovely  maiden,  did  my  anxious  mind. 
Before  I  e'er  was  bless'd  with  sight  of  thee. 

Essay  mid  virgins  such  a  one  to  find 
Who  fairest  was,  and  from  all  error  free. 

But  when  I  thee  did  meet,  I  yielded  soon. 
And  all  my  soul  enraptured  with  thy  grace. 

Desired  no  other  greater,  better  boon. 
Than  that  of  gazing  on  thy  heavenly  face. 

I  thought  when  yet  a  simple  child. 
Should  Love  e*er  pierce  my  heart. 

The  wound  would  be  so  sweet,  so  mild, 
I  sure  would  bless  his  dajt. 

But  when  advanced  to  riper  year% 

Dorilla  fired  my  breast, 
A  prey  to  anxious  doubts  and  fears, 

I  knew  no  longer  rest. 

I  then,  alasl  was  undeceived, 

And  foQnd  out  to  my  cost. 
That  Cupid's  treacherous  wound  received, 

All  peace,  all  quietus  lost 


A  SENTIMENT. 

The  prettiest  amatory  efifiision  ever  elicited  from. a 

lover,  is  the  following  Italian  stanza : 

Felice  chi  y\  mica, 

Felice  piQ  chl  per  vol  sospira,  • 

Ma  felicissimo  pol, 

Chi  MsplraiMlo  &  sospira  vol  1 

The  following  may  pass  for  a  translation  of  it,  finUe 

demUux: 

Happj  the  man  who  looks  on  thee, 

Still  happier  he  who  for  ihee  eighs ; 
But  happiest,  oh !  thrice  happj  he, 
To  whose  soft  sigh  thy  sigh  replle*  I 
FhMadelphia. 


THE  JEWELLER'S  SIGN. 

Ab  Harry  and  Lucy  were  walking  one  day, 
Along  the  Brick  Row,  In  their  volatile  way. 
And  talking'of  trifles,  and  telling  their  loves, 
As  fond  and  as  free  as  a  couple  of  doves ; 
They  came  to  a  sign  which  they  could  not  but  read ; 
Says  Hal  to  the  damsel,  "  we're  lucky  indeed : 
See,  *  Hymen  a  Jeweller  !*  His  just  the  thing. 
Let'0  go  in  and  get  htm  to  give  us  a  ring.^** 

^  There  is,  indeed,  such  a  sign  on  E,  or  Main  street,  (frequently 
caHed  the  Brick  Row)— only  it  happens  to  be  H^man,  instead  of 
*'  Hymra ;"  but  our  playful  poet  had,  of  course,  a  right  to 
change  the  a  into  an  e  to  suit  his  purpose— to  amuse. 
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THOUGHTS 

ON  THE  MANNER  OF  WRITING  HISTORY. 

Translated  from  the  French. 

The  most  perfect  history,  when  separated  from  its 
philosophical  accompaniment,  is,  in  reality,  but  a  se- 
quence of  anecdotes,  more  or  less  developed,  and  ar- 
ranged in  a  methodical  and  chronological  order. 

What  was  history  in  its  commencement,  when  na- 
tions did  not  yet  enjoy  the  happiness  of  possessing  those 
studious  men,  who  seize  upon  facts  for  the  purpose  of 
analyzing  them,  and  seek  out  their  causes,  consequences 
and  connexions,  to  extract  from  the  whole  some  useful 
lesson  ?  If  I  am  not  deceived,  the  earliest  history  must 
have  been  but  a  collection  of  anecdotes. 

Writers  in  this  ago  pretend  to  instruct  us:  Tery  well. 

But  two  classes  of  persons  read  history ;  those  who 
read  superficially,  and  those  who  reflect. 

Superficial  readers  pass  over  the  reasonings  to  arrive 
at  the  facts,  as,  in  reading  a  novel,  they  skip  over  the 
descriptions,  that  they  may  the  sooner  reach  the  catas- 
trophe. So  far  as  they  are  concerned,  the  philosophical 
labor  of  historians  is  absolutely  superfluous. 

Those  who  reflect,  on  the  other  hand,  make  a  serious 
study  of  history :  they  make  it  the  subject  for  medita- 
tion. Do  they  require  that  its  facts  should  be  reasoned 
on  for  their  benefit  7 

That  which  is  principally  necessary  for  the  one  and 
the  other,  is  the  truth  i  for  the  first,  because,  when  they 
desire  to  make  themselves  acquainted  with  facts,  it  is 
better  that  they  should  learn  true  than  false  ones;  for 
the  last,  because,  to  enable  them  to  judge  correctly,  the 
foundations  on  whi^h  they  reason  must  be  jusL 

The  question  is  then  reduced  to  these  simple  terms : 
Will  more  truth  be  found  in  a  primitive  history,  in  a  col- 
lection of  anecdotes,  to  use  that  term,  than  in  history 
enveloped  in  its  robes  of  philosophy  7 

Here  I  should  distinguish  between  ancient  and  mo- 
dern history. 

I  value  but  very  cheaply  ancient  history :  it  has  a  sort 
of  conventional  truth  which  lends  itself  marvellously  to 
all  the  reasonings  that  writers  have  thought  fit  to  found 
upon  it.  This  conventional  truth  receives  from  time  to 
time  frequent  blows,  by  the  discovery  of  a  monument, 
of  a  tomb,  of  a  medal,  of  a  manuscript,  of  an  inscrip- 
tion ;  but  the  particular  error  alone  is  corrected :  if  it 
was  necessary  to  renew  all  the  philosophical  labor  that 
has  been  based  on  this  conventional  truth,  no  Benedic- 
tines could  be  found  equal  to  the  task ;  besides,  it  would 
be  the  task  of  Penelope — it  would  be  necessary  to  undo 
one  day  what  had  been  done  the  preceding ;  for  every  day 
some  new  discovery  comes,  and  points  out  a  new  error. 
However,  ancient  history  has  this  advantage,  that  in 
modern  limes  it  can  be  written  without  the  least  pas- 
sion. Nobody  gets  excited  about  Sesoetris,  Pharaoh, 
Aicibiades,  Themistocles,  Socrates,  Aristides,  Scipio, 
Cassar,  or  Pompey.  They  leave  to  these  great  men, 
without  the  least  feeling  of  envy,  the  great  qualities 
which  have  been  so  abundantly  distributed'  among 
them :  we  take  as  truth  what  Plutarch  and  others  have 
been  pleased  to  assert  concerning  tliem.  It  is  probable, 
however,  that,  in  Plutarch^s  time,  men  generally,  and 
writers  especially,  had  the  same  faults  and  the  same 
virtues  that  characterize  the  men  and  writers  of  our 
times.    If,  then,  the  Plutarch  of  that  epoch  spoke  the 


labor  spent  in  ancient  history  must  require,  it  will  be 
conceded,  to  be  a  little  revised.  But  I  shall  not  charge 
myself  with  this  labor. 

Modem  history  is  deficient  The  truth  is  under  our 
eyes,  and  it  would  seem  to  be  enough  to  suffer  the  pen 
to  take  its  course. 

But  is  the  truth,  historical  truth  above  all,  such  a  pal- 
pable and  material  thing,  that  it  i^  impossible  to  make 
it  become  a  f&lsehood  by  the  mere  force  of  explanation? 

I  have  known,  and  I  now  know,  many  historians: 
they  have  all  honorable  characters,  and  are  generally 
esteemed.  Had  they  confined  themselves  to  the  simple 
recital  of  facts,  they  would  nearly  all  have  agreed. 
But  they  have  written  history — they  have  written  phi- 
losophical history,  and  have  each  attained  a  diametri- 
cally opposite  result.  With  them  facts  disappear  under 
their  philosophical  ampUfieations ;  the  truth  escaped 
with  the  facts,  and  yet  all  conscientiously  believe  that 
they  have  written  the  truth. 

They  have  all  been  subjected,  more  or  less,  to  the  in- 
fluence of  the  tiroes,  of  their  epocha,  of  their  educa- 
tion: positive  impartiality  is  not  given  to. man.  To 
obtain  from  an  individual  the  truth,  the  true  InilA,  you 
must  take  from  him  all  the  passions,  both  good  and  evil, 
of  human  nature :  it  is  necessary,  in  a  word,  that  be 
should  not  be  a  man. 

Take  Cromwell  as  an  example:  read  all  that  has 
been  successively  written  on  the  character  of  this  ex- 
traordinary man,  under  the  consulate,  the  empire,  and 
the  restoration:  you  will  have  three  opinions,  based 
upon  facts  identically  the  same,  but  presented  in  a  dif- 
ferent manner  I  you  will  have  three  opinions  equally 
conscientious,  perhaps,  yet  absolutely  different  from 
each  other. 

No  man  can  ever  have  sufficient  power  over  himself 
to  cast  off  completely  all  the  spirit,  all  the  influence  of 
party,  of  caste,  of  sect,  of  theory,  of  a  school,  or  of  a 
coterie.  With  a  philosophical  historian,  whether  he 
call  himself  Bossuet  or  Chateaubriand,  facts  do  not  con- 
trol the  reasoning;  but  the  original  opinions,  the  inti- 
mate convictions  of  the  writer,  control  the  facts,  and 
distort  them  according  to  his  necessities,  because,  above 
all  things,  he  desires  to  be  logical,  and  always  believes 
himself  supported  by  reason. 

The  reader  will  remark  that  I  have  only  spoken  of 
honest  historians ;  and  I  have  proved  that  it  is  veiin  to 
seek  for  truth  among  their  writings.  But  if  I  had  re- 
ferred to  those!  authors  of  another  class,  who  write  to 
defend  or  support  a  particular  cause,  or  a  political  or 
religious  party,  I  should  in  that  case  have  found  ih» 
truth  sacrificed,  not  to  a  sentiment  in  a  certain  decree 
honorable,  but  to  a  sordid  and  base  interest.  With 
them  truth  does  not  bend  under  the  weight  of  logic, 
but  is  thrown  aside  to  make  room  for  lies. 

Is  this  truth,  which  I  would  seem  unwilling  to  iiod 
any  where,  to  be  met  with  in  a  collection  of  anecdotes — 
in  history  written  as  it  must  have  originally  been  7    Yes ; 
there  are  more  chances  in  favor  of  truth  in  a  collection 
of  anecdotes,  than  in  a  philosophical  history ;  not  that 
I  pretend  that  the  author  of  a  collection  of  anecdotes 
would  have  less  than  the  philosophical  historieui    his 
little  hatreds  and  his  little  likings;  not  that  he  may  not 
belong  to  a  parly;  but  that  if  he  be  in  these  respects 
subject  to  the  same  influences,  he  has  in  otlier  jrespects 


truth  as  th.e  Plutorchs  of  our  day  do^  the  philosophical!  an  immense  advantage  over  him. 
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In  the  first  place,  facts  presented  in  isolated  situations 
can  be  more  easily  ▼erified ;  secondly,  as  the  author  of 
a  collection  of  anecdotes  has  neither  to  bind  them  to- 
gether, nor  to  seek  out  their  causes,  nor  to  trace  their 
consequences,  and  has  no  occasion  to  make  any  parti- 
cular idea  predominate,  he  will  naturally  be  freed  from 
all  the  errors  of  logic 

From  all  this  I  conclude,  that  it  is  difficult  to  obtain 
troth  in  the  history  of  ancient  times,  because  they  are 
remoTed  to  too  great  a  distance  from  us;  or  in -the  his- 
tory of  modern  times,  because  they  are  too  near;  and 
tbat  if  there  be  a  chance  of  finding  it  any  where,  in  mat- 
ten  of  history,  it  mtist  be  in  a  collection  of  anecdotes. 


A  -LAY  IN  WINTER. 

BY  W.  OILMORE  SIMMS. 

Wherefore,  oh.  Winter,  hast  thou  left  thy  tower, 
Rashly  to  break  into  this  sacred  bower, 

Thou,  with  thy  dusky  brow 

And  lip  of  snow  7 

I  nised  this  bower  beneath  a  fruitful  breeze. 
When  suns  were  bright  in  April,  and  the  trees 

Had  each,  in  Summer's  gear, 

Commenced  the  year. 

1  boilt  it  with  a  food  and  curious  art — 
I  built  it  for  a  creature  of  the  heart — 

lis  flowers  and  leaves  I  woTe, 

To  win  her  love. 

Even  as  a  shrine  and  shelter  from  the  storm. 
Meet  for  a  true  afifection,  and  a  forin, 

lu  crowning  and  blest  flower^— 

I  raised  this  bower ! 

And  April,  as  if  joining  in  my  toil, 

Called  forth  a  thousand  shrubs  from  out  the  soil— 

And  green  and  pnrple  gems. 

Hang  on  their  stems. 

Then  came  the  enamor'd  Zephyrs  through  the  day, 
And  here  they  took  their  wild  and  various  play, 

Singing,  till  all  the  grounds 

Grew  sweet  with  sounds.  « 

Aim!  she  I  loved — when  rose  the  yellow  moon» 
fii^h  in  the  blue  etherial — followed  soon. 

Her  voice  of  sweetest  fear 

Thrilling  mine  ear. 

Here,  without  witness,  that  broad  moon  beside, 
The  sacred  cords  of  well-placed  love  we  tied, 

And  words  I  may  not  tell 

Between  us  fell. 

That  time  is  gone — ^thou  tenantest  the  bower. 
Expelling  all  beside',  with  ruthless  power — 

Rending  the  quiet  woods, 

Trampling  the  buds. 

The  sacred  shnne  of  love  is  overthrown — 
The  afirightcd  sweet  divinity  withdrawn. 

And  thy  usurping  foot 

Beyond  dispute. 

I  challenge  not  thy  sway,  nor  fear  its  gloom — 
The  storms  that  make  thy  sovereignty,  become, 

Now,  that  the  lov*d  is  lost. 

My  bosom's  frost. 


And  since  I  may  not  the  belov'd  restore. 
To  share  their  raptures  with  me  as  before, 

I  care  not  for  the  bower, 

The  leaf  or  flower. 

They  would  remind  my  spirit,  in  the  few 
Sad  trophies  which  the  season  might  renew. 

Of  what,  in  all  life's  spring, 

They  could  not  bring. 

For  her  I  raised  the  bower,  that  she  might  make 
Its  loveliness  to  me — and  for  her  sake 

The  leaves  were  taught  to  glow. 

The  buds  to  blow. 

Ah !  might  they  but  behold  her  once  again. 
And  she  come  back  to  sway  their  Summer  train- 
Alas  !  the  idle  prayer 
Freezes  in  air ! 

Yet,  but  a  little  while,  and  thou  wilt  be 
An  exile,  monarch  Winter,  sad  like  me— 

To  some  far  desert  gone. 

Howling  and  lone! 

Oh,  seated  on  her  bow,  when  Summer  comes 
Cover'd  with  leaves,  sweet  airs,  and  flow'ry  bloomi 

Go, — fling  thy  sceptre  down, 

She  wears  thy  crown ! 


A  WINTER  LAY  IN  SPRING. 

BY  W.  OILMORE  SIMMS. 

Proudly,  oh!  proudly^  in  the  sun's  deep  eye, 
Which  kindles  all  that  underneath  it  lie, 

The  queenly  Spring  brings  forth 

The  flowers  of  earth. 

And  Nature  gladdens  in  the  green  array, 
And  all  her  subjects  put  on  holiday— 

The  trcQ,  all  leafless  |ate,    , 

Its  blossoms  delicate. 

There  is  no  angry  cloud  upon  the  gale, 
There  is  no  brooding  shadow  on  the  vale — 

The  forests  leap  with  life, 

The  city  hath  its  strife. 

But  thou  that  made  to  me  forest  and  town 
Wear  a  fresh  look  of  beauty  not  their  own<~ 

Persuading  me,  through  thee, 

All  things  to  see ! — 

Thou  wilt  no  more  behold  that  sun's  bright  eye, 

Nor  pluck  youth's  flow'rs,  nor  watch  the  blessed  sky— 

Nor,  in  the  gladsome  Spring, 

Hear  the  wild  mockbird  sing. 

Oh,  never  more  will  these  in  haunted  shade 
Put  on  their  winning  aspect  to  persuade 

Thy  heart  to  those  sweet  bounds. 

That  timed  all  natural  sounds  1 

To  thee  the  charm  of  forests  has  gone  by-— 
Thou  wilt  behold  no  longer  what  thine  eye 

With  the  true  mother  taste 

Had  still  embraced — 

Spring's  realm  of  flowers,  and  birds,  and  changing  skies  f 
I  see  them  in  their  ravishing  glory  rise — 

Alas  for  them  and  me, 

I  see  not  thee ! 
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PHILOSOPHY  OF  ANTiaUITY, 

Heretofore  phUoeophy  has  been  empirical.  Ita  dbject  was  to 
■how  the  connexion  of  the  contingent  and  variable  with  the  ab* 
■olute  and  invariable.  We  are  about  to  behold  at  Elea  or  Velia, 
In  Ma^a  Oraecia,  a  achool,  whom  first  dogma. was,  that  expert* 
ence  Is  vanity,  and  perception  useless,  because  they  give  no  idea 
of  change,  which  is  one  of  the  conditions  of  all  things.  It  attri> 
buted  the  existence  of  the  universe  to  intelligence,  which  was 
considered  as  the  only  thing  real--an  antique  BerUeyism. 
This  Pantheism,  and  identification  of  Ood  and  his  creation,  was 
formed  by  four  philosophers  of  whom  we  are  about  to  treau 

The  first,  was  Xenophanes  of  Colophon.  With  his  astronomy 
we  have  nothing  to  do  In  metaphysics.    His  point  ie  depart  was 

NuUiut  umiqtkUm  fn^iana  itmgd  ngvrfm  eu. 
He  maintained,  that  ail  that  really  exists  is  eternal  and  Immuta- 
ble;  thatthe  World  is  an  harmonious  whole;  Ood  to  be  the  most  per- 
fbct  of  all  thlngs-oinfinlte,  lllimlted.  and  like  unto  nothing  of  earth. 

Like  his  predecessors,  to  explain  multiplicity  and  variety,  he 
adopted  the  elemental  theory.  His  causes  were  earth  and  water. 
He  seems  to  have  been  undecided  between  the  systems  of  empi- 
ricism and  rationalism,  and  was  wont  to  complain  that  uncer- 
tainty was  the  lot  of  man. 

Parmenides  developed  the  same  system  with  more  precision. 
Accordhig  to  him,  reason  is  the  only  criterion  of  truth  and  reality. 
The  senses,  on  the  contrary,  give  but  a  fleeting  shadow  ofthe  truth. 
From  this  dogma  he  derived  the  existence  of  a  double  system  of 
knowledge— one  true  and  the  other  apparent.  Here  we  see,  pro* 
bably,  the  germ  of  one  of  the  doctrines  of  Kanv  His  poem  on 
nature  treated  of  both  of  these  systems,  but  more  particularly 
of  the  former. 

In  the  derivation  of  the  first  system  of  knowledge,  Parmenides 
has  his  point  d§  depart  in  pure  being,  which  he  Identifies  with 
knowledge  and  thought,  and  concludes  that  want  of  exist- 
ence, thought  and  knowledge  (pure,)  are  equally  Impossible ; 
that  all  that  exists  is  one  and  identical ;  also,  that  what  exisis  is 
eternal,  without  beginning  and  variation,  filling  all  space,  and 
illlmited ;  and,  consequently,  he  concluded  that  motion  Is  im- 
possible. This  consequence  was  the  connecting  link  between 
his  physics  and  metaphysics. 

Melissus  developed  the  same  Idealism  with  more  profundity, 
but  differed  liule  in  principle  firom  his  master  Parmenides.  Zeno, 
the  Eleatic,  was  the  friend  and  associate  of  Parmenides,  with 
whom  he  visited  Athens  about  the  60th  Olympiad.  He  was  the 
apolpgist  ofthe  extravagance  of  Eleatic  idealism ;  and,  in  an  ex- 
quisite piece  of  sophistry,  attempted  to  show  that  the  realism  of 
his  opponents  was  not  less  absurd. 

He  announced  the  following  propositions;  and  In  them  are 
condensed  the  whole  of  the  Eleatic  system.  They,  by  his  fol- 
lowers and  the  mass  of  his  cotemporaries,  were  considered  as 
Irrefragable : 

Ist.  Of  many  entities  that  are  admitted  to  exist,  we  most  attri- 
bute to  some  of  them  exclusive  qualities.  They  must  possess 
similarity  and  its  opposite,  unity  and  plurality,  motion  and  re- 
pose. 3d.  The  divisibility  of  an  extended  object  cannot  be  con- 
ceived without  contradiction ;  for  the  object  must  be  either  sim- 
ple or  composite.  If  the  first  be  true,  the  body  has  no  extension, 
and  does  not  exist.  If  the  second  be  true,  it  is  possessed  of  no 
unity,  being  at  once  finite  and  Infinite.  8d.  Motion  in  space 
presents  insurmountable  difliculties ;  if  it  be  possible,  space,  in 
course  of  time,  must  be  exhausted.  And  4th.  The  objective  re- 
ality of  space  cannot  be  conceived  without  imagining  ourselves 
placed  in  another  space,  which  was  alraurd. 

By  opposing  rationalism  and  empiricism,  he  may  be  consi- 
dered as  a  devotee  of  the  skeptical  code.  In  later  days  this  sys- 
tem was  resumed  at  Megara,  and  its  popularity  then  and  there 
was  not  less  than  at  the  time  and  place  of  its  origin.  It  was  not, 
however,  admitted  without  controversy ;  but  for  Plato  was  re- 
served the  honor  of  unveiling  its  errors— all  of  which  sprung 
from  the  confusion,  by  the  author,  of  ideas  and  their  objects. 

Next  In  order  of  time  was  Heraclitus  the  Ephesian.  A  student 
of  the  various  systems  which  the  fertile  fancy  of  Hellas  had ' 
produced,  the  first  tendency  of  his  mind  was  towards  skepticism. 
At  last,  however,  his  opinions  settled  down  into.those  of  the  Ionic 
school.  Tenneman  insists,  that  Plato  and  the  stoics  are  under  great 
obligations  to  him,  and  speaks  of  his  views  as  wonderfully  extend- 
ed for  the  age  in  which  he  lived  (500  B.  C.)  In  one  respect,  ho 
leant  towards  the  Eleatics.  It  was  in  his  belief  in  the  duplex  sys- 1 
tarn  of  knowledge  of  Parmenidas.  1 


Among  the  various  systems  raised  in  opposition  to  the  Eleatics, 
there  is  one  particularly  deserving  of  mention,  on  account  of  the 
approximation  of  its  dogmas  to  the  current  physical  theories  of 
the  present  day.  This  school  of  philosophy  was  founded  by 
Leucippus,  and  maintained  doctrines  nearly  similar  to  what  is 
now  called  the  atomic  theory.  He  declared  that  by  these  doc* 
trines  both  reason  and  experience  were  satisfied.  He  admitted 
the  existence  of  vacuum,  and  asserted  the  ultimate  iodivisibiliiy 
of  atoms,  by  whose  combination  and  separation  all  things  are 
created  and  destroyed,  and  by  whose  diverse  mode  of  combina- 
tion, he.  accounts  for  the  variability  of  external  objects.  He 
maintained  the  soul  to  be  not  different  in  nature  fnwi,  but  part 
and  piece  of,  the  body. 

There  was  one  principle  running  through  all  ancient  philoso- 
phy ;  and  how  widely  soever  the  systems  varied,  they  still  had  this 
one  point  of  resemblance.  It  was  a  unity— some  one  princi|de 
common  to  all  things.  On  the  character  of  this  common  princi- 
ple depends  that  ofthe  tlMory;  and  we  will  almost  invariably 
find  them  materialists  or  spiritualists.  Accctfdingly,  they  adopt 
an  element  or  principle  for  their  unity. 

Democritus,  from  Abdera,  did  not  differ  from  Lcuclppvis :  he 
added  to  his  opinions  a  jMiychologieal  theory :  he  mainuined  the 
existence  of  (eidota)  emanations  of  objects,  which,  imprinting 
themselves  on  the  senses,  create  perception.  Philosophers  of  all 
sects  seem  now  to  have  adopted  Parmenides*  duplex  system.  In 
Democritus,  of  all  the  Greeks,  we  first  find  an  acknowledgment 
of  the  Incapacity  of  man  to  realize  and  comprehend  the  exist- 
ence of  the  Deitf .  He  declares  the  reason  to  be,  that  the  eidolm 
thrown  off  by  the  Gods  were  too  stupendous  to  be  realixed  by 
mortal  senses. 

Philosophy  had  not  only  raised  itself  from  a  primary  exami- 
nation of  the  mere  phenomena  of  nature,  to  a  high  degree  of 
astronomical  and  physicalMience ;  but,  what  was  of  far  greater 
importance,  had  dared  to  form  exalted  and  wonderful  specu- 
lations in  the  vast  field  of  human  psychology,  and  had  la 
some  cases  proceeded  so  far  as  to  make  deep  inquisition  into 
the  soul*s  future  destiny.  Physics  had  been  for  a  time  desened 
for  pure  philosophy— mauer  for  mind.  We  have  just  seen 
the  former  mingling  itself  again  insensibly  with  metaphysics, 
and  the  effect  of  that  theory,  th9  doctrines  of  which  flowed 
from  the  atomic  school.  Blind  necessity  was  adopted  as  the 
motive  powbr  of  all  physics ;  and  for  a  people  young  in  meta- 
physics, to  confound  the  ruling  principles  of  the  one  science  with 
those  of  the  other,  was  a  faoilie  deoeentut. 

We  see  In  this  era  an  exact  prototype  of  the  state  of  English 
philosophy  in  that  fertile  age  of  paradoxes,  when  the  mysiiciam 
of  Berkeley  was  opposed  by  the  doctrine  of  the  materialists,  cre- 
ated by  the  half  physical,  half  mental  philosophers,  immedi- 
ately following  in  point  of  time— Spinosa  and  Descartes.  In- 
deed, In  the  doctrines  of  Spinosa,  we  find  a  pantheism  al- 
most a  transfusion  of  that  of  the  Eleatic  school ;  and  it  was  a 
natural  error  to  imagine  all  things  governed  by  those  laws  which 
the  stupendous  distoveries  in  physics,  just  then  in  progress, 
were  unveiling. 

As  philosophy.  In  later  times,  threw,  by  degrees,  Its  skepticism 
aside,  and  settled  down  into  a  rational  code,— Hume  and  bis 
coadjutors  preparing  the  way  for  Kant  and  Reid, — so,  among  the 
ancients,  the  Eleatics  and  Abderites,  were  the  pioneers-of  Aris- 
totle and  Plato. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark,  in  passing,  bow  little  light  hae  been 
shed  by  laborious  commentaries,  on  the  text  of  the  masters  of 
olden  Ume.  Explanations  have  but  served  to  make  darknciSa 
visible.  The  thousand  commentators  on  Plato  and  AristoUe  pro- 
duced a  thousand  schools,  as  each  expounder  of  the  Bible  gave 
rise  to  a  new  sect  in  theology ;  and  we  are  about  to  see  a  long 
series  of  polemics  commence,  occupying  the  best  talenu  of  an- 
tiquity, but,  in  the  end,  serving  only  as  Phari,  to  warn  the 
navigators  of  the  sea  of  metaphysics  against  the  quisksande 
which  its  apparently  smooth  waters  conceal. 


EPIGRAM. 

Tom  looks  very  wise,  and  imagines,  no  doubt. 
That  wbftst  he  says  nothing  you  can't  find  him  out ; 
But  who  doesn't  see  that  the  sad  solemn  fowl, 
Whether  silent  or  screeehing,  is  only  an  owl? 

HARTux  imroK. 
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THE   LOST   STAR. 

BT  OEOROE  W.  THOMPSON. 
"  Like  the  loat  Pleiad,  Men  no  more  below." 

The  star  that  shone  upon  thy  birth 
No  longer  lights  the  sky ; 

And  thus  the  brightest,  best  of  earth, 
In  all  their  beauty  die; 

And  o'er  the  sky  the  clouds  will  sweeps 
Where  once  thy  bright  star  shone ; 

And  ofcr  thy  grave  the  dews  will  weep- 
But  will  not  weep  alone. 

The  summer  winds,  with  balm  and  light, 

Will  chase  those  clouds  away ; 
And,  in  the  azure  depths  of  night. 

The  host  of  stars  display ; 
Bot  where  thy  natal  star  once  shone, 

No  ray  will  light  the  sky ; 
Tei  'round  its  memory  thoughts  are  thrown — 

The  thoughts  that  nerer  die. 

The  summer  winds  will  drink  the  dew 

That  night  in  silence  gave ; 
And  passing  years — how  brief  and  few ! 

Smooth  down  thy  nameless  grave: 
Thy  star  no  more  may  meet  my  eye 

To  sooth  desponding  hours, 
Bat  he  who  lov'd,  and  saw  thee  die. 

Will  strew  thy  grave  with  flowers 


publish  a  volame  of  their  traneactions,  whenever  the  necessary 
funds  can  be  oUaioed  for  the  purpose. 

Upon  the  whole,  we  are  truly  gratified  to  see  the  progress 
which  the  Society  has  already  made,  and  rejoice  still  more  in  the 
hope  which  it  has  authorized  us  to  entertain  of  the  increased 
utility  of  its  future  proceedings. 


PROCEEDINGS 

Of  ike  nrgmim  Hittarieml  and  Pkilonpkkal  Society. 

The  Anidveraary  Meeting  of  the  Vfarglnia  Historical  and  Philo- 
s^ica]  Society,  was  lield  in  the  HaH  of  the  House  of  Delegates 
00  Toeaday  £renin|r,  the  Ulh  Inst.  The  President,  Henry  St. 
Georg«  Tockcr,  Esq.  was  In  the  chair,  and  a  large  number  of 
member*  and  aodiiors,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  attended.  The 
li&lverMry  Oration  was  delivered  by  Thomas  W.  Oilmer,  Esq. 
c^  ChuioaeeTllle,  and  was  well  received.  The  Report  of  the 
SuaJIng  Commiuee  was  also  read,  and  laid  upon  the  table.  We 
tsriij  need  add  that  the  meeting  was  highly  interesting,  and  al- 
t*>mher  well  calculated  to  make  a  deep  and  lasting  impression 
oT  tbe  wSOtf  and  importance  of  the  Institudon,  on  the  public 
mind. 

As  adjoomed  meeting  of  the  Society  was  afterwards  held  in 
tht  tuie  place,  on  Tbor*day  Evening,  the  Kkh  InsL  when  iho 
Eepon  of  ite  Scanding  Commitiee  was  taken  up,  and  considered, 
^yi  •cme  salutary  amendments  of  the  constitution  were  adopted. 
Srteral  rcaoluiioiti  were  also  passed,  which  must  operate,  we 
•)w-.aU  thtaik,  to  enlarge  the  sphere  of  the  Society*s  Influence 
cpao  all  tbe  Interesta  which  It  has  been  established  to  pro- 
mote. The  Biost  impovlant  of  tliese,  was  a  resolution  to  in- 
■na  the  Scandiog  Committee  "  to  hold  sessions  of  the  So- 
oeij  oa  tbe  Evenings  of  the  second  Tuesday  (or  some  other 
^70  ef  January,  March,  JNovember  and  December,  In  the 
OxittiMt  Council  Chamber,  Academy,  or  such  other  place  as 
(^  Okay  appoint,  lor  the  reading  of  papers,  and  discoursing  or 
c-xiTeniQg  Qpon  any  topic  connected  with  the  object  of  the  So* 
'■'Sir,**  under  certain  regulations  designed  lo  give  it  proper  effect. 
Thcw  additional  meetings  will,  of  course,  bring  the  members  of 
tte  Society  lofcdier  a  little  oftener  than  heretofore,  during  the 
SMBOM  of  tbe  General  Assembly,  and  serve  to  collect,  and  after- 
vtids  dtfaae,  more  valuable  Information  through  the  commu* 
^iJt  in  many  different  ways— all  good. 

We  are  pleased  to  learn  from  tbe  Report  of  the  Standing  Cora- 
aioce,  that  a  number  of  valuable  donations  and  contributions 
have  been  made,  during  the  past  year,  to  the  collections  of  the 
Society,  in  books,  drawings,  specimens  of  mineralogy,  and  cu- 
r'vaa  papers  aomu  of  which,  we  trust,  will  herealler  see  the 
h^  And  we  axe  happy  to  hear  that  the  Society  propote  to 


LECTURES  ON  GREECE. 

BIr.  Perdlcarts,  who  has  been  delivering  public  lectures  upon 
the  state  of  Greece,  In  various  parts  of  the  United  State*,  for 
some  two  or  three  years  past,  has  commenced  a  short  course  In 
this  city.  He  gave  his  Introductory  In  the  Hall  of  tbe  House  of 
Delegates,  on  Saturday  Evening,  the  19th  inst.  before  a  large  au- 
dience, composed  of  members  of  the  General  Assembly,  and 
many  of  the  most  respectable  citizens  of  our  metropolis,  and 
others  from  abroad.  His  chief  object  on  this  occasion  was  to 
vindicate  his  countrymen,  the  modern  Greeks,  from  tbe  asper- 
sions which  have  been  cast  upon  them  by  their  enemies — and 
by  some  of  their  friends  also,  (particularly  Lord  Byron)— and 
his  defence,  as  fi^r  as  it  went,  was  certainly  very  strong.  •  His 
discourse,  indeed,  was  generally  good,  and  frequently  fine ;  and 
some  parts  of  it  were  even  eloquent-r-or  would  have  been  so,  if 
his  elocution  had  properly  sustained  them.  Unfortunately, 
however,  his  delivery  was  defective ;  his  aniculatlon  indistinct, 
and  his  pronunciation  exotic,  and  sometimes  a  little  uncouth. 
His  sentiments,  accordingly,  which  were  often  poetical,  and 
clothed  in  a  florid  and  fanciful  'diction— redolent  of  the  ima- 
ginative genius  of  his  country— failed  to  produce  their  full 
effect,  for  want  of  the  proper  expre$non  which  they  deserved, 
and  desired,  but  could  not  obtain  IVom  his  tongue.  In  spite  of 
these  defects,  however,  the  force  of  his  thoughts,  and  the  beauty 
of  his  language,  aided  no  doubt  by  the  Interest  of  his  subject,  and 
the  sympathy  of  his  hearers,  made  his  address  very  agreeable ; 
and  we  cannot  doubt  that  his  further  efforts  will  be  well  sus- 
tained. 

We  understand  that  the  design  of  Mr.  Perdlcaris  in  delivering 
these  lectures,  is  to  inform  the  people  of  the  United  Stales  of  the 
actual  condidon  and  prospects  of  those  of  Greece,  to  which  he 
is  about  to  return.  At  the  same  time,  he  is  also  collecting  infor- 
mation upon  the  sute  of  our  own  country— our  Institutions,  laws, 
manners,  customs,  and  other  things— which  he  will  lay  before 
the  Greeks  in  their  own  tongue.  In  this  way  he  proposes  to  in- 
troduce, or  rather  to  make  the  two  nations  better  acquainted  with 
each  other ;  not  doubling  that  a  further  knowledre  of  their  com- 
mon interesis,  and  congenial  traits,  will  serve  to  increase  their 
mutual  respect  and  esteem.  The  design  Is  evidently  both  useful 
and  graceful;  and  Mr.  P.  is,  in  many  respects,  well  qualified  to 
perform  it.  We  hardly  need  say  that  we  wish  him  all  poeslblo 
success  in  his  laudable  project. 


LINES 

Sng^sted  by  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Perdlcaris,  in  bis  late  lec- 
ture, relative  to  Lord  Byron*s  poetical  reflections  on  Greece. 

And  there  was  one  who  did  her  wrong, 
A  swan  of  proud  Pindaric  song. 
Whose  strains  no  bosom  can  forget. 
And  they  impeach  her  honm'  yet ; 
Although  It  must  be  fairly  owned. 
The  Injury  w'as  well  atoned. 
<(  «Tis  Greece ;  but  living  Greece  no  more.** 
So  sang  the  bard  from  Britain's  shore, 
Byron,  whom  all  the  Mutes  weep; 
But  err'd,  for  Greece  was  but  asleep ; 
And  soon  he  saw,  with  glad  surprise. 
The  maid  awaken  and  arise. 
And  rush  Into  the  sangiiine  fleld, 
With  sword  and  scythe— disdaining  shield— 
And,  smitten  with  her  classic  charms. 
He  flew  to  aid — eung  his  last  strain. 
And  died- expiring  in  her  arms— 
On  Misso1onghi*s  fatal  plain. 
He  died— and  Greece  preserves  his  name 
Among  the  glories  of  her  fame. 
AteAmend,  Febnutry  18, 18S7. 
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TO   OUR  READERS. 

We  hardly  need  InTite  the  attention  of  oar  readers  to  the 
**  Notet  and  Anecdotes,  Political  and  Miflcellaneoua,*'  which  we 
begin  to  publiah  in  this  number,  and  which  we  thai!  continue  In 
our  next.  They  have  been  translated  for  our  pages  from  a  11  rely 
and  agreeable  French  work,  which  has  lately  appeared  in  Paris, 
entitled  "  SouTenirs  Anecdotiques  et  Poliiiques,  tir68  du  port* 
feuille  d>un  Fonctionnalre  de  L'Empire.  Mis  en  ordre  par 
Musnier  Descloseaux  j"  and  which  we  learn  has  excited  some 
notice  in  that  city. 

The  Author  in  his  "  Introduction"  says :  "  I  hare  long  reflect- 
ed  what  title  I  should  give  this  boolc.  It  is,  to  speak  correctly,  a 
Collection  of  Anecdotes.  But  the  title,  Collection  of  Anecdotes, 
does  noc  seem  to  me  to  convey  the  idea  of  a  collection  of  histori- 
cal facts,  for  the  most  part  grave ;  all  of  them  connected  with 
men  and  things  of  serious  importance. 

***(J(n  the  other  hand,  I  do  not  pretend  lo  write  history,  though 
the  must  perfect  history,  when  separated  from  its  philosophical 
accompaniment,  is  in  reality  but  a  sequence  of  anecdotes,  more 
or  less  developed  and  arranged  in  a  methodical  and  chronologi- 
cal order. 

"  I  have  then  made  a  Collection  of  Anecdotes,  and  if  I  have 
Assumed  a  title  somewhat  more  aoibitious,  it  Is  not  with  the  in- 
tention of  deceiving  any  one ;  but  there  are  anecdotes  upon  an- 
ecdotes ;  the  almanacs  from  that  of  Liege  to  that  of  France, 
multiplied  to  a  huridred  thousand  copies,  are  also  collections  of 
anecdotes ;  and  my  work  seems  to  me  to  be  of  a  higher  class 

**  If  I  have  added  to  my  title  these  words,  drawn  from  the  Port- 
/olio  of  an  Officer  of  the  Empire,  it  is  not  a  falsehood.  I  might 
without  deviating  from  truth,  have  said,  draten  from  the  Port- 
folioi  of  teveral  officers  of  the  Empire,  and  of  the  Restoration, 
For,  if  1  am  indebted  for  the  knowledge  of  the  greater  number  of 
facts  that  I  have  reported,  to  one  indi?iduai,  who  has  long  been 
In  a  situation  to  see  and  understand  many  important  affairs,  I 
have  also  obtained  a  large  number  of  valuable  documents  from 
sources  not  less  elevated,  nor  less  to  be  relied  on." 

Our  translator,  who  resides  in  Paris,  briefly  adds :  "  The  sto- 
ries are  some  of  them  amusing,  and  others  interesting  from  their 
curious  historical  disclosures ;  besides,  they  have  the  merit  of 
being  true,"  As  such,  we  shall  serve  them  out  to  our  readers, 
from  time  to  lime,  as  articles  which  we  think  they  cannot  fail 
to  relish  and  enjoy. 

Wo  perceive  that  a  writer  in  the  Pittsburg  Daily  Times,  (a 
new  paper  lately  established  in  that  city,  which  has  l^een  obUg- 
ingljf  sent  to  us,)  very  gravely  charges  that  the  Lines  which  we 
published  in  our  number  for  October  last,  as  from  the  pen  of 
Lindley  Murray,  were  not  In  fact  written  by  him,  but  by  one 
"  Huddesford,  an  Englishman  of  very  little  celebrity,  and  can 
be  found,"  he  says,  *'  in  Origg*s  Philadelphia  edition  of  *  The 
Western  Songster,'  published  in  lb39."  Then  after  some  twad- 
dle sufficiently  impertinent,  he  proceeds  to  say  :  "  As  a  matter 
of  common  justice,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  enlightened  editor 
of  the  Messenger  will  apologize  to  his  readers  for  the  manner  in 
which  he  has  imposed  upon  them,  in  serving  up  literary  dishes 
from  the  Western  Songster  for  their  amusement."  The  edi- 
tor of  the  paper,  too,  seems  inclined  to  back  his  man,  and 
says:  "Though  our  correspondent  is  somewhat  sharp,  the 
Editor  of  the  Messenger  will  doubtless  take  his  advice  in 
good  part;"  and  sagely  adds— "We  hope  the  paltry  pil. 
ferer,  who  imposed  on  the  Messenger,  may  be  detected,  and 
receive  the  casiigation  he  so  well  merits."  Thus,  we  see,  they 
both  concur  in  taking  it  for  granted  that  the  Lines  are  certainly 
Huddesford'a,  and  that  they  were  certainly  copied  from  the 
Western  Songster ;  and  only  differ  on  the  small  point  whether 
we,  or  some  correspondent  of  ours,  purloined  them  from  that 
little  work. 

Mow,  is  it  not  strange  that  it  never  once  occurred  to  either  of 
this  sapient  pair,  that  even  allowing  that  the  Lines  were  certainly 
Huddesford's,  yet  that  we,  or  our  correspondent,  might  have 
been  very  innocently  mistaken  in  ascribing  them  to  Murray,  and 
that  we  might  accordingly  have  done  so,  without  designing  to 
"impose"  upon  any  one  in  the  case?  And  would  It,  in  fact, 
have  been  any  thing  more  than  simply  fair  and  decent  in  them 
to  have  supposed  that  we  were  so,  whea  it  must  have  been  obvi- 
ous upon  a  moment's  reflection,  that  we  could  neither  of  us  gain 
any  thing  by  the  erroneous  ascription,  since  we  did  not,  most 
certainly,  pretend  to  pass  the  Lines  off  for  our  own  ?  And  if  tho 


writer  happened  to  find  them  printed  In  the  WeAem  Bong^er, 
did  It  nece«aari7y  follow  that  we  could  have  copied  them  only 
from  that  collection,  which  must  itself  have  been  copied,  of 
course,  from  many  other  sources  ?  And  do  not  our  writer  and 
editor  both  now  perceive  that  they  have  done  us  and  our  coires* 
pondent  gross  injustice  by  their  paltry  charge  ?  If  they  do  noc, 
it  can  only  be  because  (what  we  are  still  most  unwilling  to  be- 
lieve) they  have  really  not  a  single  grain  of  sense  between  them. 
At  any  rate,  we  are  quite  sure  that  all  candid  persons  will  readily 
excuse  us  from  answering  tlie  remarks  ol  such  scribblers  any 
further ;  and  we  feel  indeed  that  we  have  done  them  too  much 
honor  already  by  noticing  them  at  alL 

We  owe  it,  however,  to  our  readers,  to  state  very  btiefly  the 
evidence  on  which  (knowing  nothing  of  Huddesford,  who,  it 
seems,  is  "  a  poet  of  small  celebrity,")  we  ascribed  the  Lines 
to  Murray.  We  shall  only  say,  then,  that  a  gentleman  of  worth 
and  talent,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  other  favors,  sent  them 
to  us  as  a  literary  curiosity,  proceeding,  as  he  believed,  from 
the  pen  of  the  grammarian  \  and  we  published  them  accordingly 
as  such,  without  dreaming,  of  course,  that  they  would  or  could 
be  claimed  for  any  other  author.  But  how  did  our  correspond- 
ent fall  into  the  mistake  (if  it  is  one)  of  thinking  that  they  were 
Murray's  ?  Why,  he  found  them,  as  he  informs  us,  written  in 
a  paper  which  had  been  put  away  by  his  mother,  a  renerable 
lady  who  was  distinguished  for  her  literary  taste,  and  who  had 
been  in  her  early  youth  the  schoolmate  and  constant  companion 
and  bosom  friend  of  the  sisters  of  Murray,  in  New  York,  among 
a  parcel  of  letters,  notes,  and  other  communications  from  them 
to  her :  the  paper  was  endorsed  "  Lindley  Murray  to  his  Wife  j" 
it  bears  ai^ery  mark  of  age,  and  must  have  been  writt«ii,  as  he 
thinlcs,  at  least  as  far  back  as  the  year  1783. 

IVow,  it  is  easy  to  see  that  this  evidence  was  qmte  sufficient  to 
justify  our  friend  In  concluding,  as  he  did,  that  the  Lines  were 
really  Marray^s ;  and  it  Is  certainly  not  yet  proved  that  they  are 
not.  They  are  found,  indeed.  It  seems,  in  the  Western  Songster, 
ascribed  to  Huddesford.  But  it  does  not  yet  appear  that  Hoddee- 
ford  ever  published  them  himself  with  his  name ;  for  it  will 
hardly  be  contended,  we  presume,  that  he  communicated  them  to 
the  compiler  of  the  Western  Songster,  published  In  18^,  when 
it  has  been  shown  that  they  must  have  been  written  at  least  as 
early  as  1763,  and  Huddesford,  whoever  he  was,  most  probably 
died  many  years  ago ;  and  if  Uiey  were  published  by  any  other 
person.  It  is  easy  to  see  that  that  person  may  have  erred  In  as- 
cribing them  to  Huddesford,  as  well  as  our  correspondent  in 
ascribing  them  to  Murray.  We  see  the  evidence  on  which  the 
one,  but.  do  not,  and  cannot,  see  that  on  which  the  other  may 
have  proceeded  in  the  case ',  and  how,  then,  can  we  decide  which 
is  the  strongest  ?  Upon  the  whole,  therefore,  while  we  candidly 
confess  that  we  are  by  no  means  free  from  doulit,  we  still  think 
it  but  "  common  justice"  to  continue,  with  our  correspondent,  to 
ascribe  the  Lines  to  Murray,  rather  than  to  transfer  them,  with 
our  Pittsburg  pair,  to  Huddesford,  upon  the  slight  and  insufficient 
proof  before  us. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

The  valuable  communication  of  Professor  Lieber  has  come  to 
hand,  but  too  late  for  our  present  number.  It  shall  appear  in 
our  next. 

The  piece,  "  To  the  Passbg  Tear,"  is  a  little  too  late  for  the 
subject,  and  for  our  columns  too;  but  may  find  a  place  in  them 
hereafter. 

The  **  Sonnet  to  Spring"  can  wait,  of  course,  till  next  month, 
when  It  will  be  more  in  season. 

We  have  received  several  poetical  effusions,  apparently  from 
very  young  bards,  which.  With  all  our  tenderness  for  the  buds  of 
genius,  we  have  been  obliged  to  commit  (according  to  the  modest 
hints  of  their  authors,)  to  the  flames.  Some  of  them,  Indeed, 
were  not  without  points  of  promise ;  but  these  were  not  suflScient 
to  sare  them  from  their  fate.  The  writers,  however,  moat  not 
be  discouraged.    They  may  do  and  fare  better  another  time. 


{l3*We  are  requested  to  say,  that  ".!nke  Partisan  LemderT, 
and  the  review  of  that  work  In  our  last  number,  will  be  reviewed 
in  the  course  of  the  ensuing  Summer  by  a  Virginian,  and  one 
of  the  present  republican  party  of  the  State." 
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REMARKS 

Ob  ioiim  •nbjecU  of  comparatire  Philology,  and  th^  Importftoce 
of  tte  fltady  o(  Foreign  LanguagM  especially  of  the  ClaBslc 
ToagoM— In  a  leosr  to  the  Honorable  Mbert  GMatin,  by 
Fnmia  LieUr,  Professor  of  History  in  South  Carolina  Col- 
lege. 

Mf  Dtmr  Sir.— *Wben,  a  few  yean  ago,  1  had  the 
pleasure  of  rendering  yoa  some  service  in  the  pursuit 
of  your  eChoograi^ic  researches — a  trivial  service,  in- 
deed, ibr  it  conaisied  in  nothing  more,  than  making  some 
tnosiatioiDs  and  extracts  from  Qerman  manuscripts 
OQ  Indian  languages  written  by  early  missionaries  to 
Pennsylvania-^I  communicated  to  you  a  few  of  my 
views  on  the  origin  of  languages,  which  appeared  to  be 
not  entirely  Toid  of  interest  to  you.  This  fact  was 
brought  again  to  my  mind,  when  I  happened  to  read  an 
article  on  tho  study  of  classic  languages  in  one  of  the 
kteoumbeTB  of  the  Southern  Literary  Messenger;  it 
made  me  reflect  on  one  of  my  favorite  subjects,  and,  by 
a  natural  aaaociation  of  ideas,  caused  me  to  recollect  my 
conversation  with  you.  This  is  the  reason  why  I  have 
taken  the  liberty  of  inscribing  this  letter  to  you ;  there 
is  no  intrinsic  reason,  I  own,  but  why  should  I  not  be 
permitted  to  direct  my  communication  as  I  have  done, 
were  it  only  ns  an  acknowledgment  of  my  esteem  for 
your  labon  in  the  field  of  comparative  philology. 

Is  the  remarks  which  I  mentioned  above  as  being  con- 
tained in  the  Southern  Literary  Messenger,  and  which 
are  not  ftvorable  to  the  sttfdy  of  classic  languages,  as 
a  branch  of  general  education,  nothing  surprising  will 
be  foond  by  any  one  who  is  acquainted  with  the  objeo- 
tioDS  which  bare  been  made  from  time  to  time,  against 
the  general  study  of  Qreek  and  Latin,  ever  since  the 
Bttdem  languages  arrived  at  independence ;  by  which 
I  laean  a  settled  character  and  a  distinet  literatnre  of 
their  own.  There  was  but  one  assertion,  which  I  had 
Bot  met  with  before ;  namely,  that  there  exists  in  the 
Coited  States  a  mania  with  regard  to  the  idioms  of 
dasne  antiquity.  I  confess,  that  my  experience  has 
lead  me  to  believe  the  contrary.  The  utilitarian  ten- 
dency has  cooimanicated  itself  most  signally,  I  think, 
to  oor  education,  and  it  is  a  mbtake  but  too  common 
ia  our  whole  country,  that  the  importance  of  a  branch 
ef  education,  and  especially  of  school-education  depends 
apoa  the  degree  of  its  utility,  by  which,  very  frequently, 
aothiag  more  is  understood  than  its  spplicability  to  the 
eoBmott  eoneems  of  life.  Yet  all  individuals  as  well 
■s  nations,  distinguished  for  mature  reflection  on  educa- 
tioB  or  experience  in  matters  belonging  to  this  most 
inportant  subject,  Me  long  agreed  that  the  greatest 
ponble  deTdopoient  of  the  intellectual  'and  moral  pow- 
en  forms  the  true  aim  of  all  education,  that  many 
sobjccts  useful  for  practical  life,  are  far  from  being  con- 
ducive to  this  end,  and  that  if  this  main  object  be  ob- 
tained it  is  easy  for  the  individual  to  apply  himself  to 
the  diftrent  apeciiic  branches,  required  for  each  career 
of  practical  life ;  nay,  that  this  is  the  only  safe  way  of 
in  the  most  efiectoal  and  briefest  maimer 


these  practical  objects,  and  that  it  has  been  found  by 
long,  manyfold  and  repeated  experience  that  the  intro- 
duction of  too  Specific  and  practical  branches  of  know- 
ledge into  common  school  education  is  nugatory  in  a 
high  degree,  causing  only  loss  of  time.  For  while  the 
mind  is  but  little  developped  by  them,  that  knowledge 
which  is  actually  acquired  in  these  practical  branches 
is  rarely  of  a  kind  that  wd  be  applied  at  a  future  pe- 
riod, without  unlearning  a  considerable  part  of  it.  I 
appeal  to  all  educatore  here  and  iti  any  country,  whe- 
ther they  will  not  bear  me  out  in  this  assertion ;  nor 
would  it  be  difficult  in  confirmation  of  my  position,  to 
load  this  letter  with  quotations  from  all  the  first  writers 
on  education  in  Germany,  Ffance  and,  I  believe  I  am 
not  mistaken,  if  I  say,  from  the  most  prominent  English 
writers.  I  should  have  to  mention  many  names  of 
works  and  authors,  not  generally  known  here,  and  thus 
give  to  my  ]^emarks  the  appearance  of  an  essay  or  a 
dissertation,  rather  than  of  hints  which  only  give  some 
of  my  views,  and  which  I  desire  to  have  read  by  many 
reflecting  individuals,  not  by  educators  by  profession 
only.  Did  I  not  hope  to  be  able  to  offer  a  few  original 
remarks  or  to  present  the  subject  in  some  new  point  of 
view,  I  would  not  have  attempted  to  write  them  down. 
But,  it  may  be  asked,  is  h  really  possible  to  say  any 
thing  on  the  subject  of  the  classical  languages,  which 
has  not  been  said  before— on  a  topic  which  has  been 
discussed  by  so  many  people,  in  so  many  countries,  for 
so  many  years? — ^Antiquity,  and  with  it,  \\M  two  most 
perfect  idioms,  forids  a  phenomenon  of  such  magnitude, 
of  such  endless  and  variegated  effects  upon  the  most 
civilized  race,  that  it  is  a  subject  of  endless  inquiry  too. 
Will  nature  ever  be  an  exhausted  subject  for  the  poet  or 
the  naturalist?  Still  less  antiquity,  in  which  the  greats 
est  object  in  the  creation-=-man,  has  developed  himself 
in  the  greatest  variety,  in  a  high  degree,  in  a  most  pecu- 
liar character,  and  under  a  very  peculiar  combination  of 
the  rarest  circumstances.  The  importance  of  the  study 
of  Greek  and  Latin  in  the  present  times  is  of  s  very 
different  kind,  indeed,  from  what  it  was  when  sciences 
first  revived.  Whether  it  be  still  important  at  all,  we 
shall  see  in  the  sequel  of  these  observations.  Before  I 
proceed,  however,  I  most  state,  what  in  fact  I  have  indi- 
cated already,  that  I  shaH  offer  a  few  remarks  only. 
My  chief  object  is  to  show  on  what  I  conceive  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  study  of  the  classics  to  rest  If  this  bo 
well  understood,  it  will  be  easier  to  settle  how  general 
this  study  ought  to  be. 

If  I  begin  apparently  at  a  great  distance  from  the 
subject  before  us,  I  hope  it  will  finally  be  found  that  the 
observations  were  not  irrelevant,  nor  can  I  believe  that 
they  will  be  considered  without  a  degree  of  interest  in 
themselves. 

Objects,  which  strike  our  mind,  and  whidi  it  endeavors 
to  name,  to  express,  do  not  strike  ua  in  an  analytic 
manner,  that  is  to  say,  by  their  different  qualities,  ef- 
fects, &C.,  but  the  impression  tliey  make  on  us,  their 
image  which  our  senses  carry  to  the  mind,  is  one  and 
entire.    If  I  see  a  young  black  horse,  I  do  not  receive 
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the  impressions  of  youth,  blackness  and  an  amimal  be- 
longing to  the  genus  horse,  separately,  but  the  young 
black  horse  stands  before  me  as  one  whole  thing,  and 
my  mind  receives  but  one  whole  impression.  The  na- 
tural consequence,  therefore,  would  be  that  the  mind 
strives  to  express  as  one,  entire  whole,  that  which  is,  in 
fact,  but  one  entire  thing ;  in  other  words,  it  would  be 
natural  to  have  one  single  word  expressive  of  a  young, 
black  horse.  But  the  impression  made  on  the  mind  is 
not  only  a  young  black  horse,  it  extended  farther. 
My  eyes  saw  and  my  mind  thought,  in  one  moment,  at 
once  and  not  successively,  a  young  black  horse  standing 
en  a  turf  near  an  oak  tree,  his  head  bent  so  or  so,  one 
of  his  feet  lifted  in  this  or  that  way,  his  tail  at  rest  or 
sot,  his  ears  pricked  or  not,  looking  toward  the  door  of 
a  neighboring  house.  This  house,  again,  appeared  to 
my  eyes  at  once,  with  all  the  different  marks  which 
make  it  this  single  specific  house  of  so  many  millions 
of  houses  in  the  world — ^in  short  the  young  black  horse 
makes  the  impression  on  my  mind  with  the  oombina* 
tion  of  all  the  countless  marks  which  designate  it  as 
this  specific  individual,  in  this  specific  situation.  The 
mind  receives  an  image  not  a  tist  of  certain  qualities 
in  the  shape  of  words,  however  rapid  the  process  of 
the  mind  in  transforming  the  entire  impression,  made 
by  an  entire  thing,  into  separate  impressions  and  in 
classifying  them  under  certain  general  heads,  may  be 
with  us,  accustomed  as  we  are  from  our  earliest  youth 
to  an  analytic  language. 

It  is  evident  that  if  we  possessed  the  faculty  of  ma- 
king a  word  for  each  specific  impression,  therefore,  to 
retain  the  above  example,  not  only  one  word  for  a  young 
black  horse,  but  also  for  this  specific  young  black  horse 
in  this  specific  situation,  with  these  other  specific  marks,, 
which  together  make  it  to  my  eyes  and  to  my  mind 
this  very  horse  in  this  very  moment,  language  would 
be  at  an  end ;  for  we  would  have  a  separate  word  for 
each  thing  in  each  particular  moment.  Each  word 
would  signify  but  one  single  thing  in  one  single  situa- 
tion at  one  single  moment.  But  how  can  the  indivi- 
dual to  whom  we  speak  know  that  specific  thing  in  that 
specific  situation  ?  Language  is  the  representation,  by 
the  combination  of  known  things  (words),  of  unknown 
things  (the  thoughts  of  him  who  speaks).  In  this  case, 
however,  the  word  would  be  as  unknown  as  the  thing, 
for  the  specific  thing  to  be  named  being  unknown,  the 
word,  which  designates  but  this  one  specific  thing,  ne- 
cessarily must  be  so  likewise.  Language  would  amount 
to  0,  for  it  would  not  designate  any  thing. 

We  have  a  word  for  nUmgf  another,  the  word  squat- 
ting, for  a  peculiar  kind  of  sitting;  Uiere  might,  like- 
wise, very  well  exist  a  separate  word  for  sitting  with 
one  leg  over  the  other.  This  posture  is  common  with 
all  nations,  which  use  chairs,  and  it  would  thus  desig- 
nate a  certain  species  of  sitting.  Suppose,  however, 
that  there  was  a  specific  word  for  every  possible  sitting 
posture,  how  would  we  know  what  the  word  meant? 
The  specific  case  can  exist  but  once,  and  if  we  do  not 
select  from  it  that  which  occurs  in  it,  indeed,  but  which 
occurs  in  other  cases  likewise,  we  should  be  unable  to 
convey  any  idea  by  our  words. 

The  mind  then  is  obliged  to  resort  to  that  process, 
which  forms  one  half  of  its  whole  activitjr — to  analysis ; 
for  the  mind  is  forever,  and  without  interruption  as 
long  as  we  are  awake,  occupied  in  two  operations— 


analyzing  and  combining.  We  have  to  separate  certain 
impressions  from  the  total  impression ;  we  have  to  dis- 
sect, which  some  minds  will  do  skilfully,  some  not;  so 
will  some  whole  tribes  analyze  more  skilfully,  more 
successfully  than  others.  In  the  above  instance,  we 
separate  the  idea  of  youth  from  the  whole  impression, 
that  of  black  color,  and  that  of  a  horse.  As  soon,  how- 
ever, as  we  have  separated  these  impressions  firom  the 
total  impressions,  we  have  gained  general  or  generic 
ideas — we  generalize;  for  not  all  horses  which  are 
black,  are  young;  not  all  young  horses  are  black ;  noi 
all  black,  young  animals  are  horses;  not  all  black  ani- 
mals are  young,  and  not  all  young  animals  are  black* 
We  have  gained  general  ideas,  which  we  may  differ- 
ently combine  to  designate  different  other  objects.  The 
question  now  arises  where  is  this  analysis  and  conse- 
quent generalization  to  stop?  We  have  the  words  to 
go,  to  walk,  to  march,  to  ran,  to  ride,  to  drive,  to  waddle, 
&c  They  signify  general  ideas  in  as  mudi  as  they  do 
not  signify  wko  goes,  walks,  marches — where  he  goes, 
walks,  marches,  &c  On  the  other  hand,  they  signify 
ideas  which  are  capable  of  further  analysis  or  disaee- 
tion.  They  all  mean  movements  from  one  place  to 
another ;  to  march,  means  to  move  from  one  place  to  ano- 
ther on  foot,  but  fooi  itself  is  comparatively  a  very  specific 
word;  for  it  means  the  lower  extremity  of  our  body; 
but  extremity  and  body,  again,  can  be  brought  under 
more  general  heads,  for  extremity  is  the  most  outer  pari 
of  a  longitudinally  extended  thing ;  again  UmgitudStud, 
and  extended  can  be  brought  under  still  more  general 
heads.  To  be  brief,  it  is  clear  that  if  we  continue  infi- 
nitely this  process  of  analysis  and  generalization,  we 
again  reduce  language  to  0.  As  in  the  first  case  of  en- 
tire individualization  we  should  have  as  many  words 
as  things,  so  we  should  find  ourselves  obliged  in  the  se- 
cond case  to  use  momentarily  all  words  of  the  language 
to  designate  one  specific  fact;  or,  if  we  can  imagine  an 
infinite  analysis  and  generalization,  we  should,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  at  last  have  but  one  single  ward. 
Where,  then,  are  the  limits  of  individualization  and 
generalization  ?  The  English  have  a  distinct  word  for 
moving  from  one  place  to  another  on  the  back  of  a 
horse,  or  at  least  on  the  back  of  any  animal,  L  e.  to 
ride.  The  French  have  no  such  specifying  word,  hot 
have  analyzed  the  idea  of  ridmg,  into  two,  i.  e.  sc 
prcmener  or  oiler  and  thevaL  As  I  have  said  already 
that  prcmener  might  have  been  dissolved  further,  and  so 
ehevaL  Where  then  are  we  to  stop?  The  answer  is, 
that  different  languages  incline  more  to  the  one  or  to  the 
other  process,  and  the  intrinsic  beauty  of  any  idiom  de- 
pends mainly  on  a  just  proportion  of  individoalizing 
and  generaUzed  words,  and  upon  its  faculty  of  still  con- 
tinuing these  processes.  We  shall  resume  this  thread ; 
for  the  present  we  have  to  turn,  once  more,  to  the  pro- 
cess  of  analysis  or  dissection. 

After  an  object  has  made  an  impression  upon  the 
mind,  whole  and  entire,  or  after  the  mind  has  received 
an  image  of  something  that  exists,  and  which  we  AaXl 
call  a  phenomenon,  taking  the  word  in  its  true,  philoso- 
phical and  comprehensive  sense,  it  becomes  necessary, 
as  we  have  seen,  that  we  should  analyze  the  phenome- 
non, separate  parts  of  it,  and  imagine,  (consequently, 
name)  them,  separately.  The  dissection  can  be  done 
in  different  ways.  The  phenomenon  used  as  an  in- 
stance above  was  a  young  black  horse.    It  strikes  the 
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Bind  as  ooe  image,  when  oar  eyes  see  it;  we  do  not, 
be  it  repeated,  see  youth,  blackness  and  that  which 
chaiacterifies  a  horse  from  other  animal%  separately  and 
dtsjoDctiTely ;  nor  are  these  ideas  conveyed  separately 
into  our  mind  where,  being  joined,  they  might  produce 
the  etttire  and  undivided  image  and  idea  of  a  young 
black  horse.  When  thus  the  image  of  a  young  black 
hone  stands  in  our  mind,  we  may  separate  the  idea  of 
bkdraess,  bat  leave  those  of  youth  a^d  horse  un-ana- 
lyzed,  and  say:  a  htmek  eoU;  or  we  may  separate  the 
idea  of  yoath,  and  leave  those  of  blackness  and  horse 
together,  as  the  Gennans  have  a  word-for  hlaek  horsey 
namely  Rfp^^  so  that  they  would  say:  tin  junger 
MMff^  (a  young  black  horse).  Thus  the  Germans 
have  a  distinct  word  for  a  white  horse;  they  have, 
however,  also  a  word  for  colt,  and  may  express  the  idea 
of  the  case  before  us,  precisely  like  the  English;  a 
UsdceolL 

This  diMecting  of  one  image  we  best  call  the  dtvmoti 
^  ideas — the  most  important  subject,  perhaps  in  the 
whole  province  of  the  philosophy  of  languages.  In  the 
case,  I  just  used  to  illustrate  this  subject,  we  have  seen 
that  dtfl^rent  languages  may  proceed  on  a  different  di- 
vision of  ideas.  They  actually  do  so  in  most  cases, 
and  on  this  very  point  rests,  mainly,  the  great  advan- 
tage of  studying  foreign  languages,  as  we  ^all  see  pre- 
sently.   I  shall  only  add  here  a  few  ipore  examples. 

We  might  say:  the  young  one  of  a  female  of  the 
goiiis  hot ;  instead  of  which  we  say  the  calf  of  a  cow. 
The  English  language  has  left  the  image  of  the  calf 
and  of  the  eow  un-analyzed  and  provides  us,  therefore, 
with  separate  and  distinct  words  for  each.  When  we 
speak  of  a  hare,  we  have  no  such  specific  words,  because 
when  the  mind  receives  the  image  of  a  hare,  it  receives 
DO  striking  sign  along  with  it,  which  would  indicate, 
whether  the  bane  is  male  or  female,  young  or  old ;  but 
when  the  phenomenon  consists  of  an  individual  of  the 
genus  hog,  the  marks  of  the  male  are  striking  and  we 
have  a  word  for  it:  boar.  In  many  cases,  however, 
previotts  division  of  ideas  has  provided  the  mind  with 
geaeric  words,  by  the  combination  of  which  a  more 
fpecificcase,oran  individual  phenomenon  can  be  clearly 
deagnated.  The  English  language  has  the  words  dd 
Sfld  SMS,  and  the  combination  of  the  two  words  desig- 
nates fli  «U  moa.  Yet  other  idioms  have  for  this  idea 
one  disttoa  word,  which,  consequently,  produces  a  more 
deiniie,  compact,  and  vivid  image  in  the  mind  of  the 
hearer;  for  the  one  word  is  more  energetic  than  the 
tWD^  as  in  Latin  tttuxj  in  German  Greiiy  in  French 
sieflsrrf;  and  oki  woman  is  in  German  Gretstnn,  in 
French  suttorrfe. 

What  is  true  with  regard  to  the  different  division  of 

idess  applied  to  phenomena  of  the  visible  world,  is  ap- 

ptieahle,  likewise,  to  the  phenomena  of  the  invisible 

worU,  or  to  both  jointly ;  it  is  in  fact  in  a  much  higher 

degree  so.    Lmigue  in  French  means  tongue:  as  the 

tongue  however  is  a  roost  important  instrument  in 

speaking  the  idiom  from  which  the  French  derived 

the  word  ioMgue,  designated  by  the  same  word  what 

we  express  by  tongue  and  language,  as  in  fact  we,  too, 

nse  the  word  tfomgue  for  language.    On  the  other  hand, 

that,  which  oar  word  language  designates  in  many  cases, 

is  expressed  by  a  separate  word  in  French,  namely 

Umgage,    The  German  word  Glaube  signifies  both  that 

which  kezpiened  by  the  English  word  faUh  and  beUe/^ 


so  that  the  Germans  have  but  one  word  for  that  which 
to  the  English  appeared  as  two  different  ideas;  but  the 
English  "word  fttUh  expresses  often  something  for  which 
the  German  has  a  different  word^  namely  treue,  so  that 
here  the  German  idiom  has  two  words  for  the  English 
one.  These  interesting  inquiries  into  the  division  of 
ideas,  and  the  difference  of  this  division  in  different 
languages,  by  which  we  discover  a  different  affinity 
and  affiliation  of  thoughts  and  notions,  a  diflferent 
perception  of  things  and  a  consequently  different  rami- 
fication of  ideas — in  short  a  different  logic  of  nations, 
may  be  continued  without  end.  They  show  us,  fre- 
quently, the  most  delicate  affinities  of  thought,  and  the 
acutest  perception  of  the  various  phenomena  within 
ourselves  or  without,  uncover  deficiencies,  and  disclose 
a  blunt  want  of  feeling  or  perception,  where,  previously, 
we  had  felt  no  want  or  suspected  no  barbarism — no 
looseness  of  expression.  I  will  give  but  a  few  more 
instances  of  a  different  division  of  ideas,  that,  perhaps, 
I  may  Induce  one  or  the  other  reader  to  approach  by 
this  means,  the  wonderful  workings  of  the  human  mind, 
and  to  lift  the  veil  which  covers  the  subtlest  organiza- 
tions of  language  and  with  it  the  delicate  operations  of 
the  mind ;  for  language  is  the  cast  of  the  soul. 

A  father  is  or  ought  to  be  a  friend  to  his  child ;  friends 
feel  or  ought  to  feel  for  one  another  as  tenderly  as  a 
father  feels  for  his  offspring ;  in  short  between  a  father 
and  his*  son  and  between  two  friends  exists  or  ought 
to  exist,  the  tie  of  good  will.  The  inhabitants  of  Lord 
North's  Island,  therefore,  have  but  one  word  for  father 
and  friend,  (Vocabulary,  appended  to  Holden's  Nar- 
rative of  the  Shipwreck  on  the  Pelew  Islands,  Boston, 
1836).  This  is  a  representation  of  ideas,  or  as  we, 
accustomed  to  designate  father  and  Jriend  by  different 
words,  would  say,  a  connexion  of  ideas,  which  is  not 
much  more  surprising  to  a  German,  than  that  the 
English  or  Americans,  disliking  the  words  lover  and 
sweetheartf  apply  the  word  friend  to  one  who  loves  a 
girl,  with  the  view  of  marrying  her ;  nor  more  surpris- 
ing, perhaps,  to  an  Englishman,  than  that  the  unedu- 
cated Germans  are  in  the  constant  habit  of  using  the 
word  friend  instead  of  relation ;  though  there  is  in  Ger- 
man a  distinct  word  for  tliis  idea.  Friendship  is  thus 
used  for  all  the  relations  in  the  aggregate. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  this  un-analyzed  idea  of  father 
and  friend,  with  those  barbarous  and  forlorn  Pelew- 
Islanders,  is  beautiful  and  touching ;  while  it  will  be 
admitted,  that  it  would  be  highly  inconvenient  with  a  . 
tribe,  at  all  civilized,  with  whom,  the  necessity  of  de- 
signating the  two  different  relations  frequently  occurs. 
The  law  of  inheritance  alone  would  render  this  non- 
division  of  idea  extremely  inconvenient.  Still,  we  are 
very  apt  to  wonder  how  it  is  possible  for  nations  to  get 
along  without  certain  words,  which  in  our  own  language 
designate  quite  distinct  and  difierent  things,  altogether 
forgetting  that  there  are  numberless  deficiencies  and 
even  barbarisms  in  our  own  languages,  with  which  we 
nevertheless  contrive  to  get  along,  or  which  we  have, 
perhaps,  never  fel  t  before.  Th&i father  and  friend  should 
be  expressed,  with  the  Pelew-Islanders,  by  the  same 
word,  appears  to  a  German  indeed  not  so  great  a  de- 
ficiency, as  that  there  are  no  separate  words  in  the 
English,  French  or  any  of  the  Western  European 
idioms  for  the  German  JiSenteh  {homo,  the  genus)  and 
Mann  (vir,  the  male  of  tlie  genus  homo)  as  in  Greek 
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*a»fOvwo9  and  Wiip,  80  the  man^  homrni^  om6rf,  &c 
desifpnate  both,  man,  in  as  much  as  he  is  contradistin- 
guished to  other  animals,  or  to  angels,  and  in  as  much  as 
he  is  contradistinguished  to  isonum,  or  chUd;  and  it  must 
be  left  to  the  eonnexion  of  the  words,  to  express  which 
of  the  two  Tery  different  meaning»«-the  one  indicating 
the  species,  the  other  the  sex — it  is  intended  to  convey ; 
and  it  U  expressed  by  the  connexion  in  many  or  most 
cases  with  sufficient  clearness.  In  faet,  as  long  as  one 
word  designates  two  or  three  very  different  things  or 
ideas,  little  difficulty  arises ;  but  when  the  same  word 
designates  ideas  nearly  related  to  each  other,  or  differ^ 
ent  shades  of  the  aame  generic  idea,  then  there  exists  a 
danger  of  losing  the  true  meaning.  If  a  Frenchman 
pronounces  the  sound  of  fan«,  which  may  mean  tsilAoiif, 
<en«e,  hmdrtd^  Hb  ftdt  (for  tons,  ttta^  cent  and  lenl  are 
all  pronounced  in  the  same  way),  there  is  not  much 
danger  that  he  will  be  misunderstood ;  but  if  he  uses 
the  word  ietUvTy  it  may  be  difficult,  in  some  cases,  to 
decide  at  once  whether  he  mean  to  fed  or  to  imeU.  If 
a  German  uses  the  word  adn^  it  will  cause  no  difficulty 
to  distinguish  whether  he  means  to  ht  or  /Ut,  but  if  he 
uses  the  word  fwrht  it  may  occasion  some  doubt  whe- 
ther he  means  etHar  or  dye;  though  he  might  have  used 
for  the  latter,  the  word  FarbetUff. — ^The  Germans  have 
one  word  to  designs^  all  the  brothers  and  sisters  of  an 
individual,  namely  the  word  OesehwuteTf  as  the  English 
language  has  the  word  parents  to  designate  both  mother 
and  father.  The  Germans  have  likewise  a  word  ex- 
pressive of  the  idea  of  pormto,  but  they  have  none  cor- 
responding to  parent^  which  means  the  male  or  female 
parent  indiscriminately.  The  Arabians  have  one  word 
for  death,  another  for  noble  death,  i.  e.  the  death  on  the 
battle  field  or  of  pining  love.  We  have  no  such  word. 
We,  and  most  nations  have  a  word  for  the  idea  of  a 
child,  which  has  lost  both  parents  or  its  father,  on  orphan, 
but  the  Swedes  and  Danes  say :  fatherless  child,  and  an 
orphan  asylum  in  Swedish  is  hamhu  forfaderUta  bam 
(children-house  for  fatherless  children). — Moveutdf  sig- 
nified in  Greece  one  who  practised  the  arts  sacred  to 
the  muses,  especially  those  which  had  connexion  with 
the  sound ;  hence,  a  musician,  singer,  poet,  orator;  and 
ItowiiHi  signified  not  only  music,  poetry,  rhetoric;  but 
also  all  scientific  and  artistic  accomplishmenL  We 
have  no  corresponding  word,  and  could  not,  by  any 
possibility,  call  up  by  any  expression,  in  the  mind  of 
our  hearer  all  and  the  same  which  presented  itself  to 
the  mind  of  a  Greek  when  the  comprehensive  word 
^0«eijr4  was  pronounced.  They  and  we  have  started 
from  diflferent  divisions  of  ideas.  The  corresponding 
English  word  to  the  German  GeUt  is  mtmt,  to  the  Ger- 
man Stele  is  foitl;  still,  though  Oetst  and  Seek  mean 
in  many  cases  precisely  what  the  English  express  by 
mind  and  «oul,  they  often  mean  things  which  cannot  be 
expressed  by  mind  or  oouL  We  see,  moreover,  that  the 
original  division  of  the  phenomenon :  intemal  man,  was 
different  in  German  fVom  what  it  is  in  English ;  for  the 
Germans  have  besides  the  words  Oeitt  and  Seele,  a 
third :  GemiUht  which,  so  far  from  being  superfluous,  is 
one  of  the  most  indispensable  words  in  the  Gkrman 
idiom.  This  word  may  serve,  also,  as  an  instance  how 
this  branch  of  comparative  philology  often  shows  us 
deficiencies  in  our  vernacular  tongue,  for  as  soon  as  the 
precise  meaning  of  the  Gkrman  Gembth  has  been  un- 
derstood, the  necessity  of  having  it  and  the  absolute 


want  of  a  corresponding  word  as  well  as  of  a  corres- 
ponding division  of  ideas  will  be  felt.  The  number  ai 
instances  might  be  indefinitely  increased  by  simply 
looking  at  any  dictionary. 

Words  describe  a  circle  within  which  lies  their  mean- 
ing, and  there  can  hardly  be  found  in  the  different  Ian-  • 
guages  any  two  such  circles,  which  cover  prMisely  the 
same  space.  The  circle  of  one  word  may  cover  half 
of  the  circle  of  the  corresponding  word  in  another  lan- 
guage, or  the  greater  part,  while  part  of  its  own  circle 
is  covered  by  another  word  in  the  first  language,  yet 
again  by  this  same  word  may  be  covered  part  of 
the  circle  of  quite  another  word,  with  an  infinite  variety 
of  affiliation  of  ideas.  The  French  word  souscrsmtttf 
signifies  frequently  what  the  English  language  expresses 
by  toweraintff,  but  also  something  different,  else  the 
dictionary  of  the  French  Academy  could  not  give,  as  an 
instance,  of  the  use  of  this  word  the  expression:  MU»e~ 
rainUi  limiiie.  Limited  soverainty  has  no  sense  in  a 
language  in  which  soiaerainty  signifies  that  plenitude 
of  power  Which  draws  from  its  own  source,  and  from 
no  other.  No  more  striking  instance  of  the  divervty 
of  space  covered  by  corresponding  words  of  diflerent 
languages,  and  at  the  same  time  of  a  different  division 
of  ideas  can,  perhaps,  be  given  than  the  Latin  rea^  the 
English  thing  for  which  the  Germans  have  two  entirely 
distinct  words  Saehe  and  Dingf  and  the  Greeks  v^yim 
and  xP^f^'f  which  do  not  in  all  cases  correspond  to  the 
two  German  terms. 

If  we  take  different  groups  of  corresponding  words 
in  various  languages,  such  as :  Force,  Strength,  Powei^ 
Might,  Ability,  Faculty,  Opportunity,  in  English  | 
Vis,  PotentiOf  Potestas,  FaeuUas,  Impenum,  in  Latin ; 
'pbtftm  dhcHf  i^x^^t  9$l¥0tf  HvofUff  Jrp^rof,  0{a  and  the 
many  words  which  express  opporhmily  and  oeeasisiiy 
in  Greek;  GewaU,  Starke,  Kn^,  Maeht,  Hemekoft^ 
ObergewaU,  Twang,  Gelegenhtii  in  German,  two  things 
become  apparent  at  once ;  first,  that  it  is  impossible  for 
the  student,  who  observes,  for  the  first  time,  these  vari- 
ous groups,  to  penetrate  their  true  meaning  and  corres- 
pondence with  each  other,  without  deriving  much  bene- 
fit from  it  for  the  discerning  faculty  of  his  mind ;  se- 
condly, that,  if  his  vernacular  tongue  is  English,  for  in- 
stance, he  must  be  lead  to  perceive  entirely  new  divisions 
of  ideas,  becomes,  in  fact,  acquainted  with  new  ideas, 
for  which  some  of  the  other  idioms  have  distinct  wwds^ 
his  own,  however,  not;  ideas,  therofore,  which  never 
represented  themselves  to  his  mind. 

This  difference  of  the  division  of  ideas  is  greater  the 
more  independently  of  each  other  two  languages  have 
developped  themselves — a  circumstance  still  more  in- 
creased by  the  fact  that  the  words  of  all  original  lan- 
guages, designating  phenomena  of  the  intemal  world 
(intellectual  phenomena),  or  abstract  ideas  are,  if  not 
compounds,  faded  metaphors.  Man  is  struck  first  by 
the  sensual.world  ;  his  senses  roust  give  him  notions ; 
at  a  later  period  he  applies  the  words,  thus  gained,  in 
thousand  different  ways,  to  invisible  phenomena,  or  ab- 
stract ideas.  These  metaphors  carry  of  course  certain 
associations  along  with  them,  and  retain  certain  affilia- 
tions, which  in  faet  coincides,  again,  with  the  different 
division  of  ideas. 

From  what  I  have  stated  so  far  I  intend  now  to  draw 
some  conclusions. 

It  is  this  different  division  of  ideas  which  rendsra  a 
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good  truulation  of  a  work,  transcending  at  all,  the  limits 
of  a  bare  statement  of  facts,  so  difficalt.  Had  we  words 
in  one  bngnage  which  corresponded  precisely  to  other 
voids  in  another,  nothing  could  be  easier  than  trans- 
laiiog;  for  no  one  would  consider  it  a  difficult  task  to 
Inn  a  grammar  and  acquire  an  extensive  vocabulary. 
It  is  this,  which  renders  the  task  of  a  lexicographer  an 
extremely  difliciilt  ooe,  and  a  labor  which  can  be  solved 
bat  by  a  truly  philosophic  mind.  The  more  the  two 
tangoages  stand  apart,  the  further  they  are  removed 
froin  each  other  by  their  origin  and  development,  the 
greater  the  difficulty.  Thus  is  a  truly  philosophic  mind 
nqoired  to  write  a  dictionary  of  an  ancient  language  in 
a  modem  one ;  thus  it  is  far  more  difficult  to  write  a 
German  dictionary  for  Frenchmen,  than  an  Italian ;  or 
to  tnnslate  German  into  French,  than  Italian. 

It  is  this  different  division  of  ideas  which  renders  the 
ttody  of  fore%n  languages  so  salutary  to  our  mind. 
We  eot«r  into  a  newr  logic,  we  gain  from  the  point  of 
view  of  a  foreign  language  only,  a  perfectly  clear  per- 
eepiioo  of  our  Temacular  tongue ;  we  become  better 
aeqoainted  with  the  true  meaning  of  certain  ideas,  and 
we  sharpen  and  point  our  judgment  and  the  discrimi- 
ostiog  power  of  our  mind  by  entering  into  the  new 
diniioD  of  ideas  and  inquiring  into  the  precise  extent 
eorered  by  one  or  the  other  word.  And  all  this  is 
e6ieeted  in  a  higher  degree  the  more  distant  the  studied 
iugsage  is  in  structure  and  origin  from  our  own ;  so 
tbat  aa  Engitishman  will  derive  vastly  more  philosophi- 
cal beoefit  from  slodsriog  German  or  Oreek  than  from 
tbe  study  of  Fk«nch.  There  is  a  deep  meaning  in  the 
saying  of  Charles  Y,  that  we  become  as  often  new  men 
u  we  leare  a  new  language. 

It  is  fer  this  reason  that  the  study  of  foreign  poets 
bKomes  so  necessary ;  for  the  poets  use  purposely  the 
words  with  their  warious  associations  of  ideas,  in  order 
to  lay  much  by  few  words,  to  call  up  feelings,  reminis- 
cences, ideas  with  the  wand  of  one  word  in  the  mind 
of  tk  hesrer  or  reader.  On  the  other  hand  it  is  equally 
Mossary  to  study  the  philosophic  works  of  foreign 
litemore,  because  the  philosopher  has  to  define  dis- 
tiaedy  and  acutely.  And  hence  we  see  the  division  of 
ideu  of  a  foreign  language  with  greater  perspecuity. 
Thirdly  it  »  necessary  to  acquaint  ourselves  with 
fu^stioos  of  works  in  our  own  language  into  foreign 
i^MNBfl^  because  by  them  too  we  see  how  the  foreign 
tnaiUior  has  been  obliged  to  contriye  by  a  variety  of 
neaos  to  give  with  his  words,  founded  upon  a  differ- 
ent diriaion  of  ideasy  the  true  meaning  of  our  mother 
tongue: 

It  is  the  different  division  of  ideas  in  the  different 
idioms,  which  affords  us  so  great  a  pleasure  in  study- 
i>f  a  foreign  tongue,  for  we  discover  entirely  new 
i^o^ieBtatkMis  of  the  haman  mind.  This  pleasure  is 
peaUy  enhanced  when  we  succeed,  at  last,  in  making 
(Ik  foreign  idiom  our  own,  when  we  can  speak  it, 
wnte  it,  tUnk  it.  It  is  a  true  yictory  of  the  human 
Bind.  HenoSy  too,  the  great  attraction  of  the  study  of 
taeb  Ungoages  as  the  Greek,  or  Sanscrita. 

Hence,  finally,  the  fact  that  some  languages  are  more 
&  for  one  or  the  other  purpose,  one  for  description, 
uother  for  lyric  poetry,  another  for  the  intercourse  of 
BKB,  one  for  netapbysies,  another  for  politics,  another 
iti&  for  disquisitions  of  a  scientific  kind,  and  still  ano- 
tefer  cofBBwm  or  techaologiGal  terms. 


I  have  shown  the  great  advantage  to  be  derived  from 
the  study  of  foreign  languages  and  that  the  advantage 
increases  with  the  essential  and  original  difference  of 
the  foreign  tongue  from  our  own.  It  is  an  advantage 
which  cannot  be  supplied  by  any  other  study,  for  it  has 
a  peculiar  and  distinct  character  of  its  own.  It  remains 
to  show  what  peculiar  advantage  there  is  for  us,  living 
in  the  nineteenth  century,  in  studying  ancient  languages 
especially  the  Greek  and  Latin.  In  order  to  show  this 
I  must  recur  to  my  previous  observations  on  the  fact 
that  phenomena  strike  our  mind  as  one,  whole  and  en- 
tire thing,  un-analyzed,  undissected. 

I  said  that  if  this  is  the  case  the  natural  consequence 
would  be  that  we  had  words  for  specific  phenomena, 
and  thus  it  is,  in  a  certain  degree,  with  all  languages. 
We  have  the  words  bull,  ox,  cow,  heifer,  steer,  calf; 
wo  hare  buck,  roe,  fawn ;  we  have  to  smile,  to  laugh 
to  titter,  to  grin ;  we  have  speaking,  talking,  chatter- 
ing, murmuring,  muttering,  screaming,  stuttering,  stam- 
mering, uttering,  roaring,  barking,  lowing,  cooing,  pro- 
nouncing, singing,  whispering,  crowing,  &c  AH  these 
latter  words  might  be  analyzed  into  more  general  or 
generic  terms.  Each  of  them  is  expressive  of  producing 
sounds  by  the  mouth  in  different  ways,  for  different 
purposes,  with  different  effects  and  by  differing  beings, 
which  different  ways,  purposes,  effects  and  beings 
might  be  mentioned ;  and,  thus,  we  would  be  enabled 
to  express,  by  the  proper  combination  of  many  generic 
terms,  the  specific  idea  of  speaking,  crowing,  roaring 
&c  With  what  trouble,  what  infinite  tediousness 
however ! 

We  do  not  only  find  words,  however,  which  express 
the  main  characteristics  of  the  various  phenomena  in 
one  word ;  but  also  the  various  relations,  in  which  a 
certain  thing  may  stand,  or  with  the  expression  of 
which  we  may  be  desirous  of  accomparfying  the  idea 
of  certain  aaions.  Pafris,  tern,  express  not  only  the 
idea  of  father  and  earth,  but  a  certain  relation  in  which 
they  stand — relations  which  we  have  to  indicate  by 
separate  words.  And  here  again  a  difference  of  the 
division  of  ideas  appears ;  for  when  the  Roman  wished 
to  indicate  that  a  certain  thing — the  subject — acted 
upon  another — the  object— he  indicated  this  relation  by 
a  change  in  the  object,  e.  g.  ptUer  wntU  fiUutn.  There 
are,  however,  idioms  which  express  indeed  this  rela- 
tion ;  not  however  by  a  change  in  the  object,  but  in 
the  subject,  as  some  of  the  South  Sea  Island  languages 
da  They  therefore  show,  not  the  being  acted  upon,  as 
the  Romans  did,  but  the  acting  upon.  They  would 
show  this  relation  in  the  above  instance  by  an  inflexion 
of  pater  not  offiHus. — When  the  Greek  wanted  to  ex- 
press the  idea  of  being  about  to  strike,  and  that  the 
individual,  about  to  strike  is  of  the  female  sex,  he  said 
r€tpovaa^  in  one,  single  word.  We  want  a  number  of 
words  to  express  it,  and  only  can  arrive  at  the  idea,  in 
a  very  circuitous  and  a  very  conventional  manner, 
which  the  juxta-position  of  the  words :  to  be  about  to 
strike,  certainly  is. 

It  is  not  necessary  here  to  investigate  whether  those 
grammatical  forms  which  indicate  one  whole  phenome- 
non or  relation  with  one  word,  whilst  tee  are  obliged  to 
arrive  at  the  same  end  by  a  combination  of  many  words 
only,  were  originally  likewise  a  combination  of  several 
words,  and  grew  simply  out  of  a  fusion  of  them.  This 
inquiry,  which  has  occupied  many  philologists^  would 
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lead  08  far  from  the  object  of  these  remarka;  nor  would 
it  be  pertinent  in  this  place. 

Of  all  the  known  languages,  none,  as  far  as  I  know, 
contain  so  many  words  expressive  of  an  entire  phe- 
nomenon, which  appears  to  us,  as  soon  as  it  strikes 
our  mind,  to  be  analyzed  into  various  ideas,  and  which 
we  express,  therefore,  by  different  words,  as  the  lan- 
guages of  the  North  American  Indians. 

In  the  Mohegan  language  tuldehgan  means  brother, 
but  gegopan^  an  unmarried  brother,  as  the  French  use 
gorfofi  for  an  unmarried  male  adult;  or  the  English 
bachelor  and  spinster  for  unmarried  male  and  female 
adults  respectively.  The  younger  brother  always  ad- 
dressed the  elder  one  by  netachgan,  and  him  who  is 
younger  ehesem  as  the  French  have  oin^  and  cadet  for 
elder  and  jfounger  among  brothers.  Thus  the  younger 
sister  called  the  elder  mees,  but  the  elder  sister  called 
the  younger  ekesenu  Tachamdkku  meant  to  give  some- 
thing to  eat,  nucktegan  meant  I  have  but  one  child. 
BtkHot  above,  loUAtn,  &c  are  in  this  language  as  in  the 
other  Indian  idioms  never  to  be  found  separate  but 
always  as  Terb,  L  e.  to  be  above,  to  be  below,  &c. 
The  same  is  the  case  with  regard  to  most  adjectives 
and  substantives.  They  could  not  say  goodf  but  must 
say  /  am  good,  or  he  is  good,  &c.  the  idea  of  the  subject, 
and,  consequently,  of  the  pronoun  not  having  been  sepa- 
rated by  them.  There  is  no  verb  for  to  be,  but  for  to  be 
present,  to  be  absent,  &c  In  short  the  verb  is  the  main 
word  of  the  language ;  it  carries  every  thing  within  its 
bosom.  Nothing  is  imagined  without  the  idea  of  action 
or  of  being,  as,  indeed,  nothing  can  appear  to  us  except 
in  a  certain  state  of  being  or  action.  They  were  not 
without  some  division  of  ideas,  as  we  have  ^owq  that 
being  without  this  would  amount  to  being  without  lan- 
guage ;  still  so  foreign  is  the  division  of  ideas,  of  abstrac- 
tion to  the  spirit  of  this  language,  that  though  a  certain 
sound  is  regularly  added  to  the  idea  of  a  verb^  for  in- 
stance that  signifying  child  to  that  of  chastising,  still  this 
sound  does  not  appear  independanUy  to  designate  the 
child,  but  is  found  only  fused  with  some  verb  or  other. 
Thus  sasmnetshdha  is  punish  the  child,  and  nucktegehan 
I  have  but  one  child.  It  can  bo  easily  seen  how  great 
a  difficulty  was  thus  thrown  into  the  way  of  those  who 
endeavored  to  communicate  to  them  things  and  ideas 
beyond  the  circle  of  their  limited  activity  of  mind,  as 
for  instance  missionaries ;  for  every  object  within  was 
designated  by  a  word  intimately  fused  with  another ; 
all  words  had  a  specific  meaning,  designated  we  might 
almost  say,  a  concrete  case.  Sasametschaha  is  punish 
the  child,  and  nsasamtschana  we  punish  him.  These 
instances  are  taken  from  M.S.  No.  1579,  in  the  library 
of  the  Philosophical  Society  in  Philadelphia ;  it  con- 
tains a  grammar  &c.  written  by  loh.  Jac  Schmick, 
a  German,  probably  a  missionary.  Other  Indian  lan- 
guages have  arrived  at  a  higher  degree  of  division  of 
ideas.  I  refer  here  to  a  highly  interesting  article  on 
Indian  Languages  of  America,  in  the  Appendix  to  Vol. 
VI  of  the  Encyclopaedia  Americana,  for  which  work,  my 
friend  John  Pickering,  L.  L.D.  of  Boston,  had  the  great 
kindness  to  write  it.  The  article  has  met  with  due  ac- 
knowledgment in  France  and  Grermany,  where  a  trans- 
lation of  it  has  been  published. 

This  way  of  expressing  whole  phenomena  or  entire 
relations  of  a  very  modified  kind,  by  one  word,  has  been 
called  agghUinatUnu    (On  the  variety  of  the  structure 


of  human  languages  and  their  influence  upon  the  intel- 
lectual development  of  mankind — an  essay  of  the  deep- 
est interest,  by  William  von  Humboldt,  first  read  in 
the  Berlin  Academy,  and  now  reprinted  in  VoL  I,  4t<^ 
of  his  philological  essays,  published  by  Alexander  Ton 
Humboldt  in  1636).  This  is  not  a  happy  word — be  it 
said  with  sincere  reverence  for  that  truly  great  philo- 
loger,  equally  distinguished  for  acute  penetration  and 
lofty,  comprehensive  views — ^if  applied  to  these  fonns^ 
for  glueing  together  means  fastening  by  glue  things 
which  were  separated  before.  This,  however,  is  taking 
a  partial  view  of  the  matter ;  those  words  appear  to 
us  glued  together  because  our  language  designates  the 
ideas  contained  in  their  words,  separately ;  bat  they 
do  not  appear  so  to  them.  It  u  but  one  idea  which 
they  express.  We  are  the  analyzers,  not  they  the 
joiners;  they  would  have  the  same  right  to  call  our 
process  of  expressing  one  idea,  e.  g.  grnng  semethmg  fo 
eat  by  four  di^rent  words,  laceration. 

Still  the  word  ought  to  be  retained  in  comparative 
philology,  but  in  order  to  designate  that  process  by 
which  expressions  are  formed,  such  as:  church-yard, 
horseman,  Loffelgans,  port-hole,  heart-felt,  bed-ridden, 
rejpwUtcOyhorse- reddish,  roi-ct<oyen,  paterfamHiat,  ««Xm^ 
;^ta,  Weingeist,  inkstand,  peacefull,  peufie-roi,  Obstbmsm, 
womanlike,  iHwXtof,  hmw&rafiot,  cva^lXiw  &C  In  all 
these  cases,  two  separate  words  have  been  joined,  in 
order  to  designate  a  third  object.  So  it  might  be  said 
that  such  words  as  wotnanhood,  dukedotn,  freedom,  were 
formed  by  agglutination,  because  hood  and  don  were 
originally  separate  words.  Whether  the  two  aggluti- 
nated words  be  written  in  one^  as  horseBtan,  or  in  two 
as  church-yard,  makes  no  difiference.  This  has  only 
reference  to  orthography,  and  is  purely  oonventioaal ; 
with  regard  to  language  there  exists  no  difference 
whatever. 

Mr.  Duponceau,  the  venerable,  learned  and  success- 
ful philologer  at  Philadelphia,  has  named  those  peculiar 
words  by  which  is  expressed,  what  appears  to  us  a 
complexity  of  ideas,  by  a  far  more  significant  tenn. 
He  calls  them  pcJysynthetic  words,  and  languages  in 
which  they  appear  frequently  or  of  which  they  form 
the  main  body  of  words  polystfnthetie  languages.  The 
opposite  extreme  to  polysynthetic  idioms  arc  languages 
which  consist  but  of  single  words,  without  inflexion,  or 
grammatical  synthesis,  and  which  contrive  to  express 
the  different  relations,  which  other  languages  show  by 
inflexions  or  synthetic  means,  merely  by  the  position 
in  which  the  different  words  are  placed,  as  for  instance 
the  Chinese  language.  We  will  call  this  process  of 
expressing  ideas  by  mere  juxtaposition  of  words  pons- 
thesis,  and  languages  founded  upon  this  process  psra- 
thetic  idioms.  (The  term  Parataxis  would  not  do  so 
well,  as  it  had  already  with  the  ancients  a  distinct 
and  diflerent  meaning.)  The  English  language  has  a 
strongly  parathetic  character,  for  it  expresses  very  few 
things  or  relations  by  inflexion  or  a  change  in  the  root 
or  any  other  part  of  the  word,  nor  does  it  allow  exten* 
sively  of  the  sjmthetic  process.  If  I  say:  '*  When  I 
shall  go  to  the  garden  of  my  father  in  law,**  there  are 
twelve  words  without  any  inflexion  whatever,  and  re- 
ceiving their  meaning  from  their  position  only.  Many 
languages,  e.g.  the  Greek,  would  have  expressed  the 
whole  of:  when  IshoU  go,  by  one  word ;  "  to  the  garden*^ 
would  likewise  have  required  bat  one  word  in  many 
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biigiiisgefy  and  ao  would  the  whole  complex  of  idesB: 
•fmsfidkarm  kw-'Fonns  like  "I'll*'  "Pve"  for  I 
win,  I  have,  are  produced  by  the  polysynthetic  or,  at 
hut,  by  a  dyoeynlhetic  procesa. 

h  as  fiu-  aa  the  tenn,  first  introduced  by  Mr.  Du- 
poneeao,  appliea  to  ezpressiooa — be  they  grammatical 
fonu  or  not — which  consist  of  aeveral  elements,  pre- 
▼iottsly  Mparaced,  it  is  not  only  correct  but  fully  ade- 
qoate  to  the  object  It  matters  not  whether  these  ele- 
ments are  ever  used  as  having  an  independant  meaning 
of  their  own,  separate  and  for  themselves,  or  always  in 
eonoezion  with  other  words,  yet  always  conveying  the 
■uDe  meaning,  as,  Ibr  instance,  the  pronoun  is  in  some 
hoguges  of  the  American  Indians,  always  found,  not 
nij  ooonected,  by  way  of  affix  or  prefix,  but  fused  with 
the  Tery  body  of  the  Terb.  Still  the  term  poly  synthesis 
aproKs  a  eompoeition  of  previously  separate  parts, 
and  ve  cannot  designate  by  it  those  words  which  ex- 
press that,  whidi  to  others,  accustomed  to  analytic  lan- 
^B^  appears  as  a  ocNnplex  of  ideas,  or  that  which  actu- 
ally is  a  complex  of  ideas,  that  is  to  say,  which  formed 
itaeiforiginally  in  the  human  mind  by  the  composition  of 
serenl  ideaSi  Words,  then,  which  express  a  complex 
of  ideas  we  will  call  holophrastic  words— words  which 
expms  the  whole  thing  or  idea,  undivided,  un-an- 
alyzed  I  know  well  that  all  holophrastic  words  are,  if 
tampered  to  still  mon  comprehensive  terms,  analytic 
in  their  character,  but  in  all  cases  of  a  similar  kind, 
vc  nniit  content  ourselves  with  terms  of  comparative 
iBtuiB^  If  we  have  seen  that  the  Mohegans  have  a 
vord  (or  gmng  scmethmg  to  eol,  I  would  call  it  a  holo- 
F^vastic  word,  though  it  has  an  analytic  character,  if  we 
consider  that  it  only  expresses  to  give  somelAtng  to  eitf, 
aod  not  vA«  gives  to  toAom,  on  what  conditions,  whether 
he  wlw  gives  was  asked  for,  gave  it  willingly,  or  com- 
posed to  do  so,  and  whatever  else  might  be  connected 
«Hh  the  idea  of  giving  vomethmg  to  eof  .  Words  as  the 
latto  ro,  the  English  to  beat,  the  Greek  Xtfye^,  I  would 
ail  polyphraatic 

Words  may  have  an  originally  holophrastic  charac- 
ter—they  may  be  tarekolepkrattie,  e.  g.  the  Arabic  word 
for  noble  death;  or  they  may  have  acquired  their 
b^ophrastie  diaracter  by  composition,  and  this  compo- 
sition again  may  have  been  effected  by  compounding 
voids  which  had  a  meaning  of  their  own,  or  by  syn- 
thetiolly  miting  or  fusing  elements,  which  hod  no  in- 
depe&dant  meaning  of  their  own,  with  roots  which  do 
kare  mcfa  a  meaning.  Or,  finally,  words  may  be 
•"-cbphrastie  by  way>9f  inflection.  The  Sanscrit,  He- 
b?ev,  Latin  uid  Greek  verbs  and  declensions  aflbrd 
tooberless  striking  instances  of  all  these  classes.  It  is 
soSocot  to  glance  at  a  single  paradigma  in  a  Grammar 
of  aay  of  these  idioms  to  be  struck  with  the  complex 
'^  ideas,  which  they  have  it  in  their  power  to  express 
•7  angle  words,  modifying  the  meaning  of  the  root  in 
t  nndj  of  ways  by  adding  to  it  the  ideas  of  time, 
■ctnity  or  passiveness,  desire  (as  the  Greek  optative 
^)i  Dumber,  whether  one,  many  or  two  act  (as  by 

^:  Greek  and  Sanscrit  dualis),  of  preying  (as  the 
SioKiit  preeative  does),  of  ordering  (by  the  impera- 

^«),of  intensity  (as  by  the  Hebrew  Piel  or  the  Sans- 
crit potcotialis),  of  reeiprodty,  reflectiveness,  of  the 
t^^tion  of  the  action  itself,  whether  it  has  been 
Ivoaght  to  an  entire  end,  or  not,  whether  it  had  come 
tetcondoBOQ  at  the  time  we  speak  or  not,  whether 


it  has  come  to  a  conclusion  but  produces  still  some  ef- 
fect, whether  it  relates  to  the  gmmmatical  subject  or 
not,  which  is  the  sex  of  the  person  to  whom  it  relates, 
or  whether  it  has  no  sex ;  farther  adding  the  idea  of 
locality  (as  the  Sanscrit  locative  does),  of  instrumen* 
tality  (as  the  Sanscrit  and  Sclavonic  casus  instntmen' 
taHs  or  the  Latin  ablative  do),  of  abstraction,  of  dimi- 
nution or  increase,  of  endearing  or  the  contrary  (as  the 
Italian  afiix  oecto),  of  repetition  (as  the  German  In 
added  to  verbs  does),  of  absence  or  presence  (as  the 
Lena  Lenape  does),  &c.  &c.  What  a  crowd  of  ideas 
is  not  expressed  by  a  single,  brief  word  like  ikiw6fitiw, 
or  the  word  devattAyarcanapan  {deorum-euUui-addictus), 
which  I  take  from  an  extract  of  the  Sanscrit  song  of 
Nalus  by  Sloka,  appended  to  Francis  Bopp's  Critical 
Grammar  of  the  Sanscrita  Language,  Berlin  1834. 

With  regard  to  the  meam'ng  of  the  words,  therefore 
languages  have : 

1.  A  holophrastic  character ;  if  they  abound  in  ho- 
lophrastic expressions,  or 

3.  An  analytic  character,  if  analytic  words  prevail. 

With  regard  to  the  means  used  to  arrive  at  the  ex- 
pression of  a  complex  or  a  series  of  ideas,  languages 
are: 

1.  Synthetic, 

8.  Polysynthetic, 

3.  Parathetic,  or 

4.  Inflective. 

Shades  exist  between  each  of  these  classes,  as  seve- 
ral languages  make  use  of  several  or  of  all  of  these 
means. 

Both  holophrastic  and  analytic  words  are  more  con- 
venient for  one  or  the  other  object  of  speech.  And, 
again  archolophrastic  and  compound  holophrastic  words 
are  each  in  their  way  preferable  for  diflferent  purposes. 
I  will  mention  here  but  a  few  instances. 

Energy  of  style  requires  holophrastic  words,  for 
energetic  writing  or  speaking  makes  it  sometimes  ne- 
cessary that  we  express  briefly  and  promptly  a  whole 
complex  of  ideas,  that  we  pour,  as  it  were,  a  mass  of 
ideas  into  the  mind — the  heart  of  the  hearer ;  at  other 
tiroes,  that  we  individualize,  with  equal  brevity,  one 
particular  thing,  excluding  all  othere  with  a  distinct, 
sharp  line ;  that  we  foree  the  mind  of  the  hearer  to  one 
precise  spot,  concentrate  it  on  one  single  point.  Who 
would  miss  words  like  denddng,  plodding,  quivering, 
clinching  7  The  Germans  have  a  word  versiegen,  used 
for  the  gradual  diminution  and  final  stopping  of  any 
liquid,  which  previously  flowed  freely,  as  the  stream  of 
a  well  The  syllable  ver  indicates  the  gradualness  of 
the  cessation  of  flowing,  which  will  and  must  lead  to 
final  entire  cessation.  It  will  be  easily  seen  with  what 
energy  this  word  may  be  used  either  directly  and  posi- 
tively, or  metaphorically — ^whether  applied  to  faculties, 
powera,  eloquence,  affections,  or  the  energy  of  nations ; 
and  that  it  can  be  used  in  a  thousand  cases  where  our 
drying  up  is  inadmissible.  Indeed  this  latter  word 
never  expresses  exactly  the  German  versiegen,  though 
we  are  obliged  to  use  it  as  a  corresponding  term. 
Those  nations  which  have  distinct  words  for  the  difi*er- 
ent  kinds  of  love,  e.  g.  for  parental,  filial,  erotic,  un- 
^^PPyi  li&PPTi  passionate  love,  and  the  love  of  animals 
for  their  offspring,  can  speak,  sing  or  write  far  more 
energetically  and  eloquently  of  love  than  others,  who 
are  obliged  to  use  the  same  word  for  the  love  of  God 
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toward  his  creatures,  of  the  creatures  toward  God,  for 
erotic  love,  pining  love,  for  charity,  &c 

The  poet,  of  course,  wants  frequently  holophrestic 
words ;  but  polyphrastic  terms  are  equally  necessary  at 
other  times ;  for  as  it  is  sometimes  highly  poetic  to 
shoot  the  word  like  an  arrow  to  one  single  point,  with 
unerring  aim,  poetry  requires,  at  other  times,  to  keep,  if 
I  may  use  the  expression,  the  mind  pending  between  a 
number  of  thoughts,  to  allude  and  indicate  instead  of 
pointing  and  fixing,  to  throw  with  one  word  a  vast  as- 
sociation of  ideas  into  the  mind  of  the  hearer,  and  let  it 
work  there  for  itself. 

When  we  feel  the  want  of  being  eloquent,  the  de- 
sire to  speak  with  a  degree  of  energy,  yet  on  a  subject 
of  a  decided  or  somewhat  philosophical  character, 
compound  holophrastic  words  will  be  found  peculiarly 
convenient,  for  they  bring  to  our  mind,  an  assemblage 
of  ideas,  with  rapidity  and  yet  allow  us  to  view  it  as 
complex,  without  which  the  philosophical  character 
would  vanish.  Take  a  word  like  ivdXiri^if,  or  the 
German  ReekUfihigheit,  the  capability  of  being  a  person 
with  legal  privileges  and  obligations. 

The  more  our  speech  assumes  the  character  of  dis- 
cussion, the  more  philosophical  it  is — the  more  we 
stand  in  want  of  generic  terms,  of  analytic  words;  yet 
here  again,  it  is  necessary  that  we  may  distinctly  par- 
ticularize the  various  genera,  in  other  words,  that  we 
have  an  abundance  of  words.  The  French  is  a  lan- 
guage of  a  decidedly  analytic  and  generic  character, 
still  it  is  a  very  inconvenient  means  for  metaphysic 
discussions ;  because  it  is  a  language  which  has  not  a 
very  abundant  treasure  of  words  at  its  disposal. 

A  language  must  be  rich  in  order  to  be  energetic  as 
well  as  delicate ;  if  it  be  not,  words  which  signify  spe- 
cific things  or  ideas  must  be  used  to  express  more  gene- 
ral ideas;  hence  they  lose  the  power  of  expressing 
quite  specific  objects  or  delicate  shades.  The  French 
is  delicate  with  regard  to  social  intercourse;  but  in  this 
particular  it  is  a  very  rich  language,  lar  more  so  than 
English  or  German* 

Hence  the  great  beauty  of  languages  which  have  not 
thrown  away  the  privilege  of  forming  and  compound- 
ing, with  the  commencement  of  their  written  literature, 
and  which  have  at  no  period  considered  themselves  as 
finished,  but  have  at  all  periods  continued  to  osf  as  an 
organic,  living  thingi  such  as  the  German  or  Greek. 

Elegance  of  language  requires  likewise  analytic 
words,  for  it  is  the  character  of  elegance  not  to  be  too 
positive  or  direct,  to  use,  therefore,  the  general  instead 
of  the  particular,  the  generie  instead  of  the  specific, 
the  distant,  instead  of  the  near,  the  circuitous  instead 
of  the  direct,  (as  we  may  say  Mrs.  B.  instead  of  your 
wife,  though  Mr.  B.  may  stand  before  ua^  and  as  polite- 
ness has  introduced  in  many  languages  the  third  per- 
son, as  if  some  one  absent  were  spoken  of,  instead  of 
direct  address.)  The  French  use  laglaee  (the  substance, 
the  general)  for  mtronv  (the  specific)  Frequently  it 
is  elegant  to  use  the  genera)  instead  of  the  specific,  be- 
cause it  shows  a  certain  skill  of  generalizing,  something 
reeherehi ;  but  for  this  reason,  also,  it  becomes  so  easily 
affected  and  ridiculous.  Suppose  a  man  were  to  say : 
an  individual  <^  the  feline  speciee,  instead  of  a  col ;  it 
would  be  ridiculous.  Still,  modem  affectation  has  intro- 
duced many  circuitous  expressions  of  equal  absurdity, 
which  nevertheless  are  now  quite  common. 


Delicacy,  likewise,  requires  generic  terms,  that  we 
may  merely  allude  to  unpleasant  or  offensive  subjects, 
when  obliged  to  touch  upon,  instead  of  directly  pro- 
nouncing them.  '' During  our  late  misunderstandings" 
would  be  more  delicate  if  used  by  an  American  writing 
to  an  Englishman,  than  "During  our  late  war  with 
you,"  and  circumstances  might  exist  which  would  ren- 
der a  delicate  expression  in  this  case  preferable  to  the 
positive. 

There  is  also  a  peculiar  energy  in  some  cases,  when 
we  suddenly  elevate  ourselves  from  the  specific  to  the 
generic  or  the  most  general  possible;  for  instance 
when  the  poet,  having  spoken  of  a  vessel,  so  that  we 
know  what  he  means,  suddenly  eayu  "  and  now  the  • 
mighty  thing,"  Ite. 

These  observations,  to  which  many  other  might  be 
added,  show  that  a  language  is  the  more  complete,  the 
more  abundantly  it  is  supplied  and  may,  at  pleasure, 
continue  lo  supply  itself  both  with  holophnsiic  and 
analytic  words,  and  the  more  aicholophrastic  and  syi^ 
thetic  or  inflective  holophrastic  words  it  poaaesaea,  that 
it  may  supply  the  continual  wants  of  the  mind  to  de- 
signate newly  divided  shades,  new  symplectic  ideai^ 
newly  discovered  things  or  newly  produced  notions. 
There  exists,  however  no  language,  which,  being  other- 
wise intimately  connected  with  our  civilisation,  can  at 
all  be  compared  in  perfection — applying  this  term  to  lan- 
guages in  ihe  sense  in  which  I  have  explained  it— to 
the  Greek,  which  to  all  its  enumerated  philoaophic  per- 
fections, unites  that  of  great  euphony  and  riiythm. 

The  Greek  language  I.  possesses  an  abounding  trea- 
sure of  words,  so  that  it  can  designate  with  ease  generic 
as  well  as  specific  ideas,  and  is  able  to  express  the  roost 
delicate  shades  or  the  minutest  connecting  links  between 
more  definite  or  general  ideas.    8.  Its  vocabulary  con- 
tains a  vast  number  both  of  holophrastic  and  sharply 
discriminating,  analytic  words.    3.  The  Greek  has  a 
great  many  archolophrastic,  and  hence  most  eneigetic 
expressions;    it  contains  4.  likewise  an  astonishing 
abundance   of  synthetico-holophrastic   words,   which 
afford  a  variety,  unequalled  in  any  other  lang?iage,  of 
discriminating  terms  for  all  philosophic  inquiries,  gen^ 
ralizing  as  well  as  analyzing  the  processes  of  the  mind, 
and  of  peculiar  convenience  for  all  abstract  purposes. 
5.  It  is  rich  in  polyphrastic  terms;  6.  Its  fiiculty  of 
compounding  was  so  great  that  it  rendered  the  idiom 
a  pliable,  fusable  and  malleable  material  in  the  hands 
of  any  reflecting  man,  to  whatever  point  he  directed 
his  researches  or  inquiries,  or  to  whatever  bold  combi- 
nations or  daring  allusions  the  loftiest  genius  elevated 
itself.    7.  The  faculty  of  compounding  extended  not 
only  to  words,  but  to  a  great  number  of  elements,  wbtcfa, 
together  with  tlie  abundance  of  entire  words,  rendered 
it  a  peculiarly  descriptive  tongue,  both  with  regard  to 
natural  phenomena  and  minute  technical  and  mechani- 
cal descriptions.    8»  The  Greek  has  an  extraordinary 
inflective  character,  which  makes  it  concise,  dear,  defi- 
nite and  logical,  while  it  possesses  at  the  same  tinoe 
such  a  wonderful  abundance  of  partieles,  far  greater 
even  than  modern  European  idioms,  though  they  sirv 
not  inflective  are  few  imaginable,  that  there  are  relatiooa 
and  conditions  which  cannot  be  expressed  perspicuously 
by  this  admirable  idiom,  perhaps  the  roost  wonderful 
of  all  the  creations  of  the  human  mind.    9.  Though  it 
is  with  regard  to  the  composition  of  words  of  a  decided  ly 
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lyntbeticand  not  unfrequently  polysynthetic  character, 
^  it  does  not  disdain  agglutination,  and  though  it  has, 
at  to  the  construction  of  periods  a  decidedly  syntactic 
cbneter,  it  does  not  disdain  parathesis,  and  thus  in- 
creases still  more  its  manyfold  pgowers  of  expression,  so 
tint  this  idiooD  accompanies  the  mind  to  the  minutest 
nmiicstions  of  reasoning  like  an  ever  ready  assistant. 
IOl  As  the  Greek  is  thus  beautiful  and  perfect  with 
regard  to  its  structure,  its  powers  and  its  pliability,  it 
ii  not  len  so  as  to  the  exterior,  and  euphony  forms  one 
of  its  greatest  ornaments.  1 1.  It  was  cultivated,  and 
derelopped  under  circumstances  the  happiest  imaginable 
for  fixing  the  meaning  of  words  and  expanding  the 
•  idiom  itself  as  the  element  in  which  the  human  mind 
has  to  manifest  itself,  and  by  a  race  endowed  with 
cnioeatlj  acute  and  discriminating  faculties,  a  most 
pecaiiariensitiTeness  for  the  beautiful  and  the  harmo- 
Ri(Hi9,aiid  gifted  with  the  lofliest  geniu»— a  race  which, 
during  the  short  space  of  two  centuries,  run  through  all 
the  fine  arts,  nearly  all  systems  of  philosophy,  tried 
almost  all  fbrms  of  government  and  fought  its  way 
thrwt^  many  combinations  of  political  systems,  and 
cleraied  itself  to  an  admirable  degree  of  perfection  in 
aJJ  bnnehes  of  poetry  and  eloquence,  so  that  this  very 
nee  has  become  the  master  race  of  civilised  mankind 
in  nost  branches,  and  has  laid  the  foundation  even  of 
ear  more  mechanic  aviiisation ;  for  darkness  prevailed 
■0  loii§  as  never  ceasing  wars  and  conquests  bade  his- 
tory to  be  silent  on  this  race,  until  the  conquest  of  Con- 
ttantinople  scattered  the  degenerate  sons  of  Greece  over 
Western  Europe  and  the  light  of  knowledge  was  re- 
kindled even  by  the  mere  remnants  of  former  Greek 
eiTiiiniioo.  So  perfect  an  idiom  proved  this  language 
that  when  ehristiantiy  changed  the  spirit  of  antiquity 
isU)  something  entirely  different,  and  new  systems  ne- 
ttnarily  arose,  new  Tiews  were  to  be  expressed  and  a 
Dev  tnith  was  to  be  proclaimed,  even  then  this  idiom 
**s  foQod  to  be  H  ready  element  in  which  the  human 
mind  could  cast  and  form  whatever  it  felt  urged  to 
express. 

1  trust  that  the  objection  will  not  be  made,  that,  all  I 
have  said  of  the  Greek  being  granted,  it  is,  nevertheless 
Qo(  oar  language,  nor  can  we  make  it  so ;  why  then, 
*hall  we  acquire  an  idiom,  which  we  cannot  use  as  the 
Beans  of  communication,  however  preferable  it  might 
he  in  itself  to  oar  ow n  idioms.  I  have  shown  how  great 
the  advantage  is,  which  our  mind  derives  from  the  at- 
teathre  study  of  a  foreign  idiom,  unconnected  with  the 
«e,  we  may  make  of  this  language  as  a  means  of  com- 
■inicatioo ;  and  I  have  likewise  shown,  I  hope,  why 
these  adfantages  are  to  be  derived  from  this  study.  If 
*e  apply  what  I  said  of  the  study  of  foreign  idioms  in 
gcecnl,  to  this  moot  perfect  hmguage,  which,  as  stated, 
httbeen  developped  under  a  most  propitious  combina- 
tion of  circumstances  by  some  of  the  greatest  minds  on 
i^Kord,  and  lies  before  us  deposited  in  a  vast,  variegated 
^  ridi  literature,  we  shall  find,  that  of  all  foreign  lan- 
Sv^ni  the  Greek  is  by  far  the  most  superior  in  order 
to  obuin  theae  advantages  for  the  development  of  our 
Bind;  the  more  ao,  aw  it  is  a  language  of  antiquity,  a 
period  when  different  views  prevailed,  different  princi- 
ples were  maintained  ;  at  which,  therefore,  the  division 
<if  ideu  was  in  many  cases  entirely  difierent 

And  this  last  obeerration  leads  me  to  make  a  remark 
00  tkediflerent  style  of  the  writings  of  the  ancients  and 


ourselves.  For  reasons  which  it  is  impossible  to  deve- 
lop here,  but  which  are  intimately  connected  with  the 
whole  spirit  of  antiquity,  and  the  mighty  change,  pro- 
duced by  Christianity,  elevating  as  it  did  the  value  of 
the  individual,  the  style  of  the  ancients  is  characteristi- 
cally different  from  the  style  of  modern  nationa  We 
can  learn  also  in  this  particular  much  from  the  ancients, 
without  giving  up  in  the  least  the  advantages  which  we 
derive  from  modern  civilisation.  It  is  but  showing  our- 
selves grateful  to  the  great  dispensor  of  nations,  if  we 
duly  appreciate  what  former  generations  gained  and 
conquered,  often  at  a  dear  rate,  and  make  it  a  means  of 
farther  promotion  of  intellectual  advancement. 

Nothing,  probably,  characterises  the  difference  of  the 
style  of  the  classics  and  the  moderns  so  strikingly,  as 
the  fact  that  the  ancients  keep  the  object  to  be  described 
or  discussed,  strictly  in  view ;  the  moderns  make  the 
subject,  who  describes,  play  a  prominent  part.  The 
ancients  describe  the  beautiful,  we  beautifully;  they 
the  horrid,  we  fearfully ;  they  the  graceful,  we  grace- 
fully ;  they  the  fact,  we  the  impression  of  the  ftct ; 
they  the  thing,  we  the  feeling  caused  by  the  thing; 
they  discriminate,  we  try  to  be  witty.  Hence,  among 
other  things,  the  great  advantage,  which,  individuals 
endowed  with  independent  judgment,  have,  at  all  times 
derived  from  a  careful  study  of  the  classics ;  for  imita- 
tion is  worth  nothing ;  but  patiently  and  attentively 
learning  from  master  minds  is  not  slavish — imitation  or 
copying. 

It  has  been  often  said,  and,  it  may  be  allowed,  with 
an  appearance  of  plausibility  if  we  glance  only  at  the 
subject :  "  Why  shall  we  study  the  ancients,  whom  did 
they  study?*'  **  Did  the  Greeks  not  develop  their  civi- 
lisation from  out  themselves  ?**  **  What  foreign  Homer 
did  the  Athenian  schoolboy  study  7"  Firet,  this  objec- 
tion would  apply  to  the  Greeks  only,  for  Roman  lite- 
rature is  very  decidedly  founded  upon  the  Greek ;  so 
was  Roman  science.  With  regard  to  the  Greeks  them- 
selves, I  have  only  to  say :  if  it  was  the  plan  of  the  great 
ruler  to  lead,  by  a  combination  of  thousand  different 
circumstances,  geographical,  chronologic,  religious,  and 
political,  a  tribe  to  a  high  degree  of  civilisation  without 
foreign  influence  except  in  the  firet  stages  of  its  history, 
what  right  have  we  to  murmur  against  his  plan,  or  to 
throw  aside  the  whole  amount  of  this  civilisation  be- 
cause we  have  not  acquired  it  7  Surely,  it  is  possible 
that  a  nation  may  acquire  a  beautiful  language  with- 
out the  influence  of  foreign  literature;  the  very  Greeks 
prove  it ;  but  are  those  who  start  the  objection,  aware 
of  how  dearly  bought  Greek  civilisation  was  7  There 
eloquence  could  not  have  risen  to  so  eminent  a  degree 
had  not  Greece  fought  through  all  those  many  political 
struggles,  nor  without  their  peculiar  liberty,  which  made 
the  state  every  thing  and  almost  disowned  individual 
right ;  it  was,  if  I  may  use  a  paradox,  the  tyranny  of 
liberty.  Will  they  deiTy,  that  the  Greeks  are  and  ought 
to  be  our  teachere  in  sculpture  and  architecture ;  but 
could  either  have  risen  to  «o  high  a  perfection  without 
their  religion — a  religion  which  ascribed  human  shapes 
to  the  gods  and  thus  lead  to  an  idealization  of  this  form  ? 
In  history  there  is  no  such  thing  as  living  over  old  pe- 
riods ;  a  dream  cannot  be  dreamt  twice,  and  what  is 
broken  may  be  glued,  but  cannot  form  one  whole  again. 
It  is  folly  to  attempt  to  force  back  the  great  current  of 
time,  but  it  is  wisdom  to  profit  by  what  othera  have 
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produced  without  paying  the  same  high  price  for  it. 
The  Greek  beaatiful  plastic  style  is  closely  connected 
with  their  whole  view  of  life,  which  acknowledged  in 
ito  fullest  extent  redUy,  the  life  that  is,  and  nothing 
beyond  it.  Dreary  indeed  was  their  view  of  Hades, 
despondingiy  so;  who  can  read  the  visit  of  Ulysses 
to  the  lower  regions  without  chilling  sadness!  But  since 
such  is  the  fact,  since  this  view  has  produced  so  beau- 
tiful and  perfect  a  style,  is  it  not  our  bounden  duty  to 
profit  by  it?  If  a  man  were  to  squander  his  whole  for- 
tune in  cullivating  a. garden,  to  the  neglect  of  many 
other  important  subjects;  shall  his  neighbor,  who  culti- 
vates likewise  his  garden,  but  is  wiser,  and  does  not 
ruin  his  fortune  by  it,  decline  to  profit  by  the  discove- 
ries, which  the  first  may  have  made,  and  may  have  been 
able  to  make  only  because  he  used  up  his  whole  for^ 
tune  for  horticulture?  What  should  become  of  mankind 
if  one  generation  is  not  to  profit  by  the  previous  ones? 
It  would  never  elevate  itself  above  barbarity. 

There  is  another  reason,  however,  why  we  ought  to 
study  the  classics,  though  the  Greeks  studied  no  foreign 
authors,  founded  in  the  character  of  our  languages  and 
that  ancient  idiom  itself.  Greek  and  Latin,  wh.*iever 
their  origin  may  be,  developped  themselves  as  original 
languages,  i.  e.  they  acquired  their  settled  forms,  and 
grammar,  and  the  meaning  of  the  words  along  with  the 
progress  of  the  respective  nations.  The  languages  of 
Western  Europe  however  were  formed  by  little  civi- 
lised nations  of  the  fragments  of  those  idioms,  muti- 
lated, defaced,  corrupted  fragments,  so  that  all  the 
beauties  which  are  peculiar  to  original  languages  are 
necessarily  excluded  from  these  derivative  and  mixed 
idioms.  They  have  not  the  capacity  of  formation 
{BUdsamkeUf  in  German)  within  them  in  any  degree 
comparable  to  that  of  the  classic  languagca  I  shall  say 
a  few  more  words  on  tliis  subject. 

The  Sanscriia  is,  I  am  well  aware,  far  more  perfect 
in  its  original  structure  and  philosophic  spirit  than  the 
Greek.  Perfect  regularity  pervades  the  whole  system 
of  this  wonderful  and  surprising  idiom ;  with  a  given 
number  of  roots  and  numerous  classes  of  affixes,  pre- 
fixes and  other  means  of  formation  or  change  and  a 
richly  endowed  declension  and  verb,  it  can  express, 
compound,  approximate,  modify,  where  other  idioms 
have  to  be  silent ;  and  exhibits  to  us  a  fabric  whicli 
still  more  shows  the  senselessness  of  all  those  attempts 
at  inventing  a  general  language  or  pantagraphy,  the 
great  desideratum  of  small  minds ;  for  though  Leibnitz 
may  have  started  the  idea,  he  soon  gave  it  up,  and  we 
have  now  acquired  a  different  view  of  the  essence  of 
language  than  that  it  is  a  thing  arbitrarily  invented, 
settled  by  conventional  agreement,  and  might  therefore 
be  as  well  invented  by  one  as  by  many.  There  was  a 
time  when  people  were  very  ready  with  inventions, 
inventing  constitutions,  inventing  languages,  inventing 
codes,  inventing  religions  I 

There  are  other  reasons,  however,  why  the  Sanscrita 
cannot  compete  with  the  Greek  in  our  systems  of  edu- 
cation. The  Greek  unites  the  two  great  advantages 
that  it  belongs  to  early  times,  when  languages  had  yet 
a  productive  power,  which  we  miss  in  the  later  ones, 
and  that  it  is  far  later  than  the  earliest  Asiatic  lan- 
guages and  partakes  therefore  of  the  analytic  character 
of  later  idioms.  The  literature  of  the  Sanscrita,  more- 
over, is  chronically  too  far  removed  from  us ;  our  civi- 


lisation is  not  directly  connected  with  thai  of  the  an- 
cient Hindoos;  their  ideas  moved  in  too  dififereot  a 
sphere,  to  lead  to  the  study  of  Sanscrita  that  general 
advantage,  which  we  derive  from  the  Qieek,  howerer 
interesting  that  venerable  idiom  once  spokea  on  the 
shores  of  the  Ganges  may  be  to  the  pfailologi*  and  the 
philosopher  of  the  human  mind  by  profession.  In  the 
Greek  the  student  will  find  a  new  logic,  a  new  division 
of  ideas,  nay,  entirely  new  ideas  with  the  new  words 
which  designate  them,  without  being  led  into  regions 
too  distant. 

What  I  have  said  of  the  Greek  applies  in  a  great 
measure  to  the  Latin  language  and  literature.  I  state 
it  as  a  fact  in  which  I  firmly  believe,  having  seen  Tan- 
ous  confirmations  of  it,  that  it  is  impossible  for  any  indi- 
vidual in  modem  times  to  read  attentively  and  in  a 
way  by  which  he  reads  the  work  not  the  words,  a  book 
like  Caesar's  War  with  the  Ghiuls,  without  deriving  a 
decided  benefit  from  it  for  his  thoughts  and  his  noodc  of 
expression. 

The  study  of  the  Latin  and  Greek  however  heeomts 
still  more  important  for  all  whose  native  tongue  is  a 
language  with  little  of  a' grammar,  and  whieh  relies 
mainly  on  parathesis,  as  the  modern  idioms  of  western 
Europe  do.  The  reason  why  this  is  the  case  is  simply, 
as  I  have  stated  already,  because  these  languages  rose 
out  of  a  highly  cultivated  language,  the  Latin,  spoken, 
with  admixtures  from  others,  by  barbarous  tribes, 
which  could  notenterintotheinflectiveand  syntactic  nice- 
ties, just  as  children  or  our  negros  to  the  present  day 
drop  nearly  every  thing  which  indicates  any  thing  more 
than  the  bare  thing.  No  plural,  no  tense,  no  subjunc- 
tive, no  nicety  of  any  relation  is  generally  expressed 
by  them.  Master  minds  as  well  as  a  highly  improved 
state  of  society  raised,  at  a  later  period,  these  jargons, 
and  some,  as  the  English,  the  Italian,  ficc  to  an  admira- 
ble degree  of  perfection ;  still  they  could  not  change 
their  original  character.  A  grammar  could  not  be  in- 
vented where  there  was  none  originally.  The  conse- 
quence is,  that  those  whoso  vernacular  tongue  is  one  of 
these  modem  idioms,  never  have  their  mind  directed  to 
a  variety  of  relations  in  which  certain  ideas  expressed 
in  a  period  stand  to  each  other,  if  they  do  not  learn  a 
language  with  a  fully  developped  grammar  such  as  the 
Latin.  As,  however,  some  relations  of  the  kind  alluded 
to,  ore  expressed  in  these  languages  and  not  the  same 
by  all,  an  acquaintance  with  the  Latin  or  Greek  will 
be  always  found  of  great  service  even  for  the  study  of 
these  modem  languages.  The  mind  of  the  student  has 
been  initiated  into  grammatic  relations.  I  speak  here 
from  experience.  This  advantage  is  still  more  percepti- 
ble when  a  modem  language  such  as  the  German,  is 
studied.  I  have  invariably  found  that  individuals  ac- 
quainted with  Latin  derive  the  greatest  benefit  from 
this  knowledge  in  studying  German,  while  it  is  some- 
times very  difficult  to  make  a  student  clearly  under- 
stand so  simple  a  relation  as  that  of  the  aocusatiTe  go- 
verned by  a  verb,  if  he  know  nothing  but  English  for 
instance. 

My  previous  remarks  will  show,  what  advantage  is 
to  be  derived  from  the  study  of  the  classic  languages, 
and  how  it  happens  that  their  study  is  recommended  to 
us,  when  the  nations  who  spoke  them,  hsTe  long  left 
the  stage  of  human  events.  It  is  not  said  that  their 
study  is  absolutely  necessary  for  every  indivridua). 
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tlKngfa  I  do  believe  that  it  is  absolutely  necessary  for  all 
modcni  natioosy  if  they  are  resolved  to  acquire  the 
ptaksn  poanble  degree  of  civilisation  and  intellectual 
deratioB. 

FioD  the  fiict  that  Oreek  is  far  more  perfect  than 
Latin,  sod  Oreek  literature  fiir  richer  and  more  elevated 
ihui  the  Roman,  the  one,  moreover  being  indigenous, 
the  otber  ia  many  points  net,  it  would  appear  that 
Gredr  ought  to  be  studied  more  than  Latin.  This 
would  be  the  fiict  did  not  other  circumstances  change 
the  matter.  Greek  is  more  difficult,  and  requires,  con- 
nqoently,  moie  tioie ;  and  the  Latin  deserves  more- 
oTcr  to  ba  more  generally  studied  because  it  is  the 
sopleit  ktj  to  all  the  Romanic  languages.  Surely,  if 
Itaiiaa,  Freach,  Spmnish  and  Portuguese  can  be  learned 
euily,  so  as  to  enable  the  student  to  read  these  lan- 
giBgei^  nerdy  by  learning  Latin,  in  early  life ;  and  if, 
bf  a  knowledge  of  Latin,  vre  can  enter  at  once  so  deep- 
ly ioto  their  spirit,  it  wooki  be  yery  strange  if  we  were 
10  tkrew  away  the  wery  key  to  them.  Latin  besides 
baa  pmetrated  so  many  branches  and  sciences,  from  its 
hsTingoBoe  been  the  language  of  universal  comrauni- 
atioQ  aad  of  an  undivided  church,  that  we  can  hardly 
get  00  in  any  scientific  pursuit  without  some  knowledge 
ofic  And  why  sulleani  it  7  Is  it  too  difficult  7  If  pro- 
perty taagbt,  noL 

Ourcoaotry  may  be  called  decidedly  protestant,  and 
it  may  be  easily  conjectured  what  protestantism,  found- 
ed npoB  the  Bible,  soon  must  become  without  a  tho- 
nngh  knowledge  of  the  language»— (the  Greek  and,  of 
coone,  Hebrew,  the  study  of  which  will  be  found  much 
o«er  by  a  stodent,  well  trained  by  the  study  of  ancient 
iugoages  in  general) — being  kept  alive  among  its  pro- 
fesacnal  teaefaers,  when  all  inquiry,  criticism  and  con- 
j«euiie  is  fonoded  upon  a  translation,  and  a  translation 
too  from  aneient  languages  into  a  modern,  the  spirit  of 
vkieb,  theiefiMe  is  very  different  and  the  translation 
coanqiBotly  difficult,  a  translation,  moreover,  made 
u  a  period  since  which  the  grammatical,  historical  and 
utiqnarian  knowledge  of  the  Scriptures  have  been  infi- 
nitely ejOended.  How  many  unfortunate  misconcep- 
twBs  of  reli^oasly  disposed  people  were  founded  upon 
&  mueoBception  of  the  Bible,  to  which  the  translation 
alosecoald have  led! 

Thoie  who  assail  the  study  of  the  classic  languages, 
frnjoeotly  do  it  because,  say  they,  modem  languages 
are  more  oaeftil !  I  agree  with  them  that  the  European 
Suaily  fenns  in  our  own  times  a  community  so  closely 
onsected,  that  tverj  individual  of  a  liberal  education 
oc^t  to  know  at  least  two  modem  languages  besides 
^  own.  It  is  easily  acquired ;  but  let  the  assail- 
taunat  assured  that  there  is  no  better  means  to  ob- 
^  this  object,  than  the  instruction  in  the  classic  lan- 

ladnowledge  that  the  importance  of  Greek  and 
Latio  isvery  different  now  from  it  was  when  sciences 
f^^ird.  Then  nearly  all  that  our  race  had  produced 
in  littntme  was  in  those  languages ;  now  modern  lite- 
ntnts  of  great  excellence  exist,  and  numerous  new 
KKBeet  have  sprang  up,  some  of  which  must  be  taught 
io  idnoU.  Important  as  Greek  and  Latin  is,  I  claim 
ita  atndy  not  for  all ;  it  cannot  be,  nor  is  it  necessary, 
^  do  not  strike  it  from  the  list  of  those  studies  which 
*npsienS\y  pursued  under  the  appellation  of  a  liberal 
education.  I  hope,  I  may  safely  refer  to  my  Constitution 


and  Plan  of  Eklucation  for  Girard  College,  to  prove  how 
fair  I  am  from  a  pedantic  love  of  the  classic  idioms, 
or  that  I  consider  their  study  indispensable  for  all,  when 
many  things  must  be  learned  that  are  still  more  impor- 
tant to  some. 

If  the  study  of  the  classic  languages  is  frequently  or 
generally  pursued,  in  the  United  States,  in  an  unprofi- 
table way,  if  it  is  especially  to  be  deplored  that  so  lit* 
tie  attention  is  paid  to  the  subject  of  antiquities,  which 
afford  after  sdl  the  true  picture  of  antiquity,  but  which 
cannot  be  properly  understood  with  a  knowledge  of  the 
respective  languages ;  and  without  which  again  it  is  vain 
to  pretend  the  expounding  of  a  classic  author,  let  us  cor- 
rect the  deficiencies,  but  let  us  not  cut  off  this  whole 
branch  of  education,  from  a  want,  perhaps,  of  a  tho- 
rough understanding  of  what  the  study  of  language 
really  effects. 

Those  who  object  to  the  study  of  the  ancient  lan- 
guages on  the  score  of  morality  I  will  only  remind  of 
the  fact,  that  all  the  reformers  were  good  scholars,  some 
distinguished  ones,  and  all  and  every  one  insisted  upon 
the  study  of  the  classics  as  a  branch  of  general  educa* 
tion,  and  that  philology  has  been  most  effectually  culti- 
vated in  modem  times  by  protestant  nationa  Luther 
insisted  most  urgently  on  the  study  of  Grreek  in  schools, 
and  his  words  on  languages  in  general,  are  beautiful. 
The  mere  fact  that  the  ancient  idioms  have  been  stu- 
died for  so  many  centuries,  have  always  been  the  more 
studied  the  more  refined  nations  became,  have  accompa- 
nied the  European  race  into  other  parts  of  the  world 
and  have  been  cultivated  and  loved  by  so  many  master 
minds,  many  of  them  in  practical  life,  as  Fox  and  Can- 
ning, ought  to  make  us  consider  the  matter  well.  Facts 
of  such  magnitude  are  not  arbitrarily  produced.  There 
is  a  power  of  victory  within  ancient  literature  which  it 
must  retain  forever.  We  might  as  well  say :  let  us  have 
something  else  than  gold  and  silver  for  our  common 
currency,  as  deprive  the  civilized  world  of  the  classics. 

What  I  have  said  can  of  course  not  convince  ;  how 
could  I  prove  that  the  Greek  language  really  possesses 
all  the  excellencies  which  I  have  endeavored  toindicate7 
The  fact  can  be  known  only  from  a  study  of  the  lan- 
guage itselC  But  my  remarks  will  at  least  suffice  to 
show  that  the  advocates  of  the  study  of  Greek  and 
Latin  may  rest  their  reasons  on  points  which  many  of 
those  who  object  to  it,  never  suspected,  and  which  were 
never  touched  upon  in  their  attacks.  On  whatever  side 
the  truth  may  lie,  certain  it  is,  that  the  question  is  to  be 
tested  and  decided  on  far  different  grounds  than  the 
assailaints  of  this  branch  seem  to  think  of.  Their  real 
value  in  education,  the  true  advantage  of  foreign  lan- 
guages in  the  formation  of  young  minds,  is  not  to  be 
judged  of  by  the  inquiry  to  what  direct  and  immediate 
practical  use  the  one  or  the  other  idiom  may  be  condu- 
cive. Moral  and  intellectual  expansion  is  die  true  and 
essential  object  of  all  education  ;  those  so  called  prac- 
tical subjects  in  education  have  generally  turned  out  of 
little  use  in  practical  life.  Strengthen  the  mind,  clear 
the  intellect  and  give  it  sound  knowledge  in  the  general 
branches— develop  it  philologically,  never  mind  by  what 
specific  idiom,  prepare  it  for  clear  and  loHy  historical 
views,  never  mind  whether  the  history  of  every  nation 
be  known  ;  imbue  it  with  a  true  spirit  for  natural  his- 
tory, no  matter  whether  the  names  of  all  specimens  be 
known,  &c ;  give  at  the  same  time  that  preparatory 
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knowledge  without  which  neither  these  branches  br 
many  subjects  in  after  life  can  be  understood,  such  as 
geography  (though  different  from  what  it  is  almost  uni- 
yersally  taught  in  our  country)  and  you  will  prepare 
the  student  most  practically  for  life. 

My  letter  extends  far  beyond  the  limits  which,  when 
I  began  I  thought  it  would  reach ;  I  hasten,  therefore, 
to  conclude  it. 

I  am  very  respectfully  and  faithfully 

Your  obedient  servant, 

FRANCIS  LIKBKR. 

Smtth  Carolina  College,  Feb.  1837. 


SONNET  TO  SPRING. 

O,  swiftly  fleet  along,  je  frozen  hours ! 

Avaunt !  thou  spirit  of  the  stormy  north. 
And  let  the  south  wind  breathe  upon  the  bowers. 

To  call  their  verdure  and  their  fragrance  forth. 
And  thou  green-aandal*d  nymph,  fair  smiling  Spring, 

O'er  the  bald  earth's  enseam'd  and  rugged  brow, 
Thy  bloomy  wreath  of  fresh-blown  flowerets  fling; 

And  bid  the  coming  sooth-wind  sofUy  blow, 
Sending  the  silrer  rills  unbound  away* 
To  mix  their  murmurs  with  the  bird's  wild  lay. 
O,  come  fair  Spring !  the  rosy  hours  recall. 
That  sped  in  Eden,  ere  the  Iktal  fall, 
When  the  young  sun  with  new*born  radiance  shone, 
And  guilt,  and  grief,  and  gloom,  were  all  unknown. 


soNa. 

FARE  THEE  WELL. 

To  the  old  air  of  «•  Roy's  Wife." 

Fare  thee  well !  for  I  must  leave  thee ; 
But  oh,  let  not  our  parting  grieve  thee : 
Happier  hours  may  yet  be  mine ; 
At  least  I  wish  them  thine,  believe  me. 

We  part,  and  by  those  dew-drops  clear, 
My  love  for  thee  will  last  forever ! 

I  leave  thee,  but  thine  image  dear, 
And  tender  smiles,  will  leave  me  never. 

Fare  thee  well,  &c 

Oh,  dry  those  pearly  tears  that  flow ; 

One  farewell  smile  before  we  sever; 
The  only  balm  for  parting  woe, 

Is  the  fond  hope — ^'tis  not  forever. 

Fai-e  thee  well,  &c 

Though  dark  and  dreary  be  the  night, 

Calm  and  serene  may  be  the  morrow ; 
The  cup  of  pleasure  ne*er  shines  bright. 
Without  some  mingling  drops  of  sorrow. 

Fare  thee  well,  &c. 
Forsyth,  Ga, 


8. 


DOUBLE  OR  aUlT. 

Pve  courted  you,  Ella,  for  twelve  months  or  more. 
And  am  rather  worse  off,  I  believe,  than  before : 
^Tis  a  losing  game  truly  I've  played,  and  'tis  fit, 
I  hope  you'll  allow,  we  should  double  or  quit,       p.  n. 


TO  THE  PASSING  YEAR. 

JANUARY  1897. 
Thou  art  passing  onward—the  thoughtleas  throng 
Welcome  thy  coming  with  dance  and  song. 
Thou  art  passing  onward ;  with  thee  are  flying 
The  hopes  of  the  young,  and  the  prayen  of  the  dying. 
The  smiles  that  brigliten  the  festive  hall, 
And  the  bitter  tears  that  in  secret  fall } 
Careless  of  all  that  is  lost  or  won. 
Brilliant,  but  cold,  thou  art  passing  on. 
Thou  art  passing  onward  *,  in  joyous  Spring, 
When  grove  and  bower  with  music  ring. 
The  sun  that  wakens  bird,  bee  and  flower. 
Touching  e*en  thee  with  his  gladdening  power, 
Ctently  thine  icy  chains  shall  sever : 
Chains  that  may  bind  thee  again,  oh !  never. 

Revel  awhile  in  thy  liberty ; 

Worship  the  power  that  made  thee  free ; 

'Till  the  Bummer  comes,  from  whose  burning  glow 

Thou  wouldsH  gladly  fly  to  thy  cave  of  mow ; 

And  vainly,  wearily  shalt  thou  pine 

For  the  icy  fetters  that  once  were  thine. 

But  the  fiery  Summer  shall  pass  away. 

And  leave  the  earth  to  a  softer  sway — 

The  gentle  Autumn  now  draweth  near 

Thy  wearied  spirit  to  soothe  and  cheer. 

Her  fruits  and  flowers  might  shame  the  Spring: 

Her  cooling  breezes  perchance  may  fling 

A  freshness  over  thy  fevered  brow. 

But  thy  days  too  surely  are  numbered  now ; 

And  she  cometh  only  In  time  to  shed 

A  holy  calm  o*er  thy  dying  bed. 

Awhile,  nis  true,  thou  wilt  linger  on 

*Till  her  gentle  glories  are  past  and  gone ; 

But  when  Winter  cometh,  again  to  dress 

The  earth  in  its  icy  loveliness. 

Thy  knell  shall  sound  on  the  northern  blast ; 

The  clouds  dark  gatho^thy  pall  to  cast; 

The  spotless  soow-flake  thy  shroud  shall  be. 

And  thy  burial  place  our  memory. 

Sadly  we  watch  over  thy  decline; 
Is  not  our  destiny  like  to  thine,' 
In  youth's  gay  season,  with  thoughtless  prld« 
Our  childhood's  fetters  we  cast  aside ; 
And  yield  our  spirits,  with  wild  delight. 
To  the  love  of  all  that  is  fair  and  bright. 
Quickly  our  Summer,  like  thine  will  come : 
And  flowers  lie  withering  round  our  home ; 
The  dearly  loved,  in  their  early  day 
Of  brilliant  happiness,  snatched  away. 
The  friends  of  childhood,  estranged  or  gone ; 
The  hopes  that  danced  on  our  pathway,  flown ; 
And  slighting  blessings  that  ttiU  are  ours. 
Weekly  we  grieve  for  those  perished  flowers; 
*Till  the  heart,  a  prey  to  despahr  and  sorrow. 
Ceases  to  hope  for  a  calmer  morrow ; 
And  pines,  with  a  feeliogdeep  as  vain, 
For  childhood's  carelessness  once  again. 

But  for  us  there  cometh  an  Autumn  day. 
When  the  withering  sorrow  shall  pass  away. 
We  look  abroad  on  the  glorious  earth ; 
We  smile  again  at  the  voice  of  mirth ; 
In  life's  gay  circles  we  mix  once  more— 
But,  alas  !  'tis  not  as  in  days  of  yore : 
For  memory  shadows  glance,  smile  and  tone — 
Their  careless  gladness  for  aye  is  gone. 
And  though,  while  yet  we  may  linger  here, 
The  light  of  friendship  our  path  may  cheer. 
The  heact,  with  its  dearest  ties  thus  riven. 
Turns  with  a  purer  trust  to  heaven — 
Looking  above,  with  an  humble  faith 
That  brightens  even  the  bed  of  death ; 
With  those  departed  again  to  dweU, 
Gladly  we  bid  the  bright  earth  farewell. 
Still,  in  some  few  warm  hearts  may  be 
A  living  shrine  for  our  memory. 
Riehfnond. 
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SULLY: 

A  TALE  OP  THE  BLUE  RIDGE. 

LETTER  m. 

/toCal  wreck ;  bot  od  a  wa  of  flowers. 

kman  maj  loTe Tirginia,  eren  though  he  keep  the  birthday 
of  a  Swede. 

As  the  preeent  tense  is  sometimes  used,  the  reader  can  just  call 
to  mind  the  tiaie  at  which  the  notes  were  taken  from  which  these 
Iwen  are  composed.  StUlf/*a  NoU  Book, 

Millwood,  Jane  SOth. 

M$  Dtv  £w— The  flight  of  time  has  been  remarked 
eren  by  poets,  who  have  descanted  in  praise  of  wine. 
It  is  Dear  the  close  of  June,  and  the  month  of  May, 
after  ihedding  on  this  yalley  its  cornucopian  munifi- 
cience,  iiaa  taken  its  departure.  In  the  early  part  of 
thai  month,  Phil  Parker  was  engaged  in  putting  up 
KMse  boxes  for  his  birds.  Upon  being  asked  if  the 
trees  were  not  sufficient  to  allure  those  speckled  crea- 
tures, he  laughed,  and  told  me  it  was  a  contrivance  set 
00  foot  by  Oscar.  You  are  hard  to  wake,  friend  Sully, 
eoDtinoed  he ;  and  Oscar  tells  me  he  has  to  shake  you 
before  you  will  open  your  eyes— but  as  the  angler  says, 
tlus  will  be  a  good  way  to  hook  you. 

My  home  in  May  was  principally  at  Phil  Parker's, 
and  it  is  not  my  intention  to  return  to  Mountain  View 
for  some  days,  because  nothing  cheers  a  man  of  my 
nerres  like  the  sound  of  mills.    If,  according  to  Addi- 
aon,  t  man  may  be  entertained  by  a  cascade,  it  is 
equally  true  that  he  may  be  entertained  by  the  turning 
of  a  wheel    But  let  me  state  some  miscellaneous  infor- 
instioiL   CoL  P.  sent  me  a  Life  of  Linnaeus,  the  reading 
of  which  engaged  my  attention  for  a  day,  and  it  inspired 
u>  me  a  strong  desire  to  become  a  botanist.    It  came 
iato  my  mind  to  ask  the  mother-in-law  of  Phil  Parker 
if  she  could  construct  something  that  would  serve  for 
aa  berbariom.  She  immediatelydissuaded  me  from  be- 
coming a  botanist,  because,  said  she,  friend  Sully,  you 
are  now  quite  abstracted,  and  Phil  Parker  complains  of 
yoor  tadtumity.    But  make  the  herbarium,  said  I, 
good  lady,  and  you  will  find  me  conversant  enough 
aboQt  dasses,  orders,  genera,  and  spedes.  Accordingly, 
<n  a  fine  morning  I  set  out  with  my  herbarium,  and  on 
nonring  to  the  memoir  of  Linnaeus,  it  happened  to  be 
tbe  anniversary  of  the  day  on  which  the  Swedish  sage 
was  bom.    There  seems  to  have  been  a  propriety  in 
his  being  bom  on  the  lap  of  the  Glueen  of  Months,  inas- 
mtKh  as  be  was  destined  to  become  the  king  of  fiowery 
reaJma,  by  extirpating  errors,  and  reforming  all  the  sys- 
tOQS  by  which  plants  had  been  previously  classified. 
Pbilosopby,  you  know,  has  condemned  the  love  of  fame 
as  the  love  of  a  mere  abstraction  ;  but  is  there  no  reality 
coonected  with  its  acquirement?  Since  being  here,  when 
admiring  the  feathered  tribes,  or  looking  on  animals 
^^i  redine  in  the  park,  or  pausing  awhile  to  catch 
^  hum  of  insects,  the  shades  of  Bufibn,  Cuvier  and 
Haber  have  stood  in  the  sunlight  of  the  woods.    Lin- 
a^oshad  the  oi^n  of  calculation,  and  for  this  reason 
oufhc  not  have  been  an  an  enthusiast ;  but  it  seems  to 
me  that  in  all  his  trials,  he  might  have  drawn  fresh  im- 
pulses from  looking  down  through  the  vista  of  time,  to 
^>^d  a  being,  even  forlorn  as  Sully,  keeping  his  birth- 
^y  among  the  tasselled  flowers  of  the  Shenandoah. 


Before  his  day,  the  temple  of  nature  was  closed ;  but 
its  leaved  gates  flew  open  on  the  golden  hinges  of  his 
mind,  and  he  stood  in  its  interior  recess.  There  is  a 
cave  in  Augusta  county,  in  this  state,  which  is  dark 
and  rude,  but  carry  a  torch  into  it,  and  all  becomes  ar- 
chitectural proportion. 

And  lo !  a  fairy  palace  every  where, 
As  thro*  the  courts  and  chambers  we  advance, 
Floors  of  Mosaic,  walla  of  Arabesque, 
And  columns  bright  in  Hebrew  splendor. 

My  first  movement  in  setting  out  for  the  day  was  to 
examine  the  garden  plants.  The  ladies  and  friend  Phil 
6une  to  the  windows,  and  asked  each  other,  what  is  he 
about;  but  soon  leaving  the  cultivated  premises,  I 
plunged  into  some  tangled  thickets,  which  yielded  but 
few  spoils  for  my  herbarium.  The  thought  now  took 
me,  that  it  would  be  mortifying  indeed  to  go  back  with- 
out being  able  to  show  some  fruits  of  my  diligence. 
The  voice  of  Linnaeus  seemed  to  speak,  and  tell  me  to 
proceed,  when 

Below  and  winding  far  away, 
A  narrow  glade  unfolded — such  as  spring 
Broiders  with  flowers,  and  when  the  moon  Is  high. 
The  hare  delights  to  race  in. 

In  this  glade  my  herbarium  became  abundantly  stock- 
ed; but  unfortunately  it  had  been  reached  by  many 
perplexing  paths,  and  the  huntsman  after  plants  was 
completely  at  bay.    The  trees  intercepted  Phil  Par- 
ker's chimney,  and  as  the  sun  was  setting,  nothing  was 
visible  but  the  dim  line  of  the  Blue  Ridge,  and  that  at 
a  great  distance.    What  was  to  be  done  in  this  emer- 
gency ?  I  kept  pulling  out  my  watch,  as  oflen  as  Lord 
Wellington  took  out  his  at  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  but 
it  did  nothing  but  tick.    There  was  a  piece  of  blue  sky 
above  my  head,  but  it  could  not  speak,  and  it  was  in 
vain  to  ask  the  plants  to  show  me  the  way  out  of  the 
labyrinth.    We  have  heard  of  the  mistakes  of  a  night, 
but  these  were  the  mistakes  of  a  day ;  and  to  increase 
my  embarrassment,  the  twilight  had  hidden  all  its  olive 
stains  within  the  pavilion  of  darkness.    But  in  my  ex- 
tremity a  figure  approached  me  with  a  light  rustling, 
and  introduced  itself  as  the  Shade  of  Linnaeus.    My 
alarm  was  great,  to  find  myself  in  supernatural  com- 
pany at  such  a  lonely  hour,  but  my  apprehensions 
were  quieted  by  an  assurance  on  the  part  of  the  figure 
that  it  would  watch  over  my  slumbers.   At  this  moment 
another  figure  advanced,  and  took  its  place  by  the  side  of 
the  shade  of  the  botanist,  calling  itself  the  Genius  of  To- 
pography. It  told  me  the  path  back  to  Mountain  View, 
and  it  was  my  purpose  to  go,  when  my  attention  was 
arrested  by  a  form  of  inimitable  beauty,  a  vivid  picture 
of  which  has  been  before  me  ever  since  that  memora- 
ble night.    It  called  itself  the  Genius  of  Philaothropy, 
and  showed  an  eye  of  the  largest  orb,  and  reached  out 
to  me  a  hand  of  incredible  smoothness,  whilst  its  ample 
robe  seemed  to  move  about  with  impatient  quickness. 
Bewildered  youth,  said  the  object,  be  not  tempted  to  re- 
pose.  In  this  dark  forest  a  daughter  of  mine,  Gertrude  by 
name,  is  watching  by  the  couch  of  a  dying  woman. 
She  is  holding  a  dim  light  over  a  bed  of  straw — but  go 
not  thither,  keep  on  Uiy  way ;  and  instantly  the  figures 
vanished. 

Having  obtained  directions,  nothing  remained  but  to 
leave  the  spot,  and  make  the  best  of  my  way  through  the 
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woods,  until  fatigued  by  threading  maze  after  maze,  I  sat 
down  to  weep  over  my  situation.  It  seemed  that  the  Peru- 
vian mines  would  have  been  freely  given  for  the  sound 
of  a  sheep-bell,  or  the  whine  of  a  watch-dog.  The 
moon  now  arose,  but  her  light  only  served  to  make  the 
wreck  conspicuous,  and  she  passed  me  by  in  provoking 
silence.  But  having  come  on  a  bend  of  the  river  at  this 
moment,  the  sound  of  a  canoe  greeted  my  ear.  Old 
Angler,  said  I,  bring  your  canoe  to  the  beach,  and  take 
in  a  stray  gentleman.  We  now  paddled  about  till  we 
got  into  a  cove,  when  the  Angler  muffled  me  up  in  a 
blanket  coat,  and  urged  me  to  take  a  nap.  On  awaking 
at  midnight,  hunger  prompted  me  to  rebuke  my  com- 
rade for  not  having  taken  me  to  Angler's  Rest  Angler's 
Rest,  said  be — 'twill  soon  be  no  resting  place  for  me. 
Why,  what's  the  matter,  said  I,  can't  you  work  off 
your  obligations.  The  debt  is  too  large,  he  replied.  It 
would  have  been  a  small  matter  twenty  years  back — 
for  in  middle  life  man  loves  to  go  abroad ;  but  you  know, 
Squire  Sully,  he  loves  to  come  home  in  the  evening. 
But  Angler,  rejoined  I,  you  have  had  a  taste  of  back- 
woods life.  You  knew  Daniel  Boone,  did  you  not? 
What  sort  of  a  man  was  he?  He  had  the  largest  pair 
of  elbows,  replied  he,  that  were  ever  put  on  a  man. 
He  wore  a  huge  knife  at  his  side,  and  bustled  about, 
being  ravenous  after  deer.  Well,  but  how  did  he  treat 
the  Indians  ?  Tolerably  cunning,  replied  the  Angler. 
He  would  put  into  his  rifle  some  shot  like  grains  of 
powder,  and  pepper  them,  and  then  leave  out  the  shot 
and  give  them  the  rifle,  and  when  they  missed  him 
they  would  be  sure  to  laugh. 

By  the  time  we  reached  Angler's  Rest,  it  wanted  a 
couple  of  hours  to  day.  You  must  be  famished,  said 
its  proprietor,  for  can  a  man  feed  himself  on  daisies— 
and  at  this  he  raked  awhile  in  the  ashes,  and  found 
a  few  sparks.  A  fire  was  soon  blazing,  and  some 
sweet  perch  prepared,  when  the  Angler  spread  a 
cloth  on  a  walnut  table,  and  we  sat  down  to  an  early 
meal. 

All,  wherever  in  the  Kale, 
Hare,,  be  they  high  or  low,— 
Inherit  they  a  sheephook  or  a  ecepcie, 
A  throne,  or  aimple  cork  and  line, 
Mach  to  be  grateful  for : 

But  about  sunrise  we  heard  something  like  the  tramp 
of  horses,  which  threw  the  Angler  into  some  trepida- 
tion, lest  it  might  be  the  sheriff,  when  on  going  to  the 
door  who  should  come  in  sight  but  Oscar,  leading  my 
pony,  foaming  as  if  he  had  been  on  a  chase.  Mass 
Phil  been  very  uneasy  about  you,  Squire  Sully,  ssid 
Oscar.  Uneasy,  said  I,  Oscar,  what  about  ?  Becase 
you  did'nt  come  home  last  night,  and  he  sont  all  over 
the  woods,  and  he  say  he  can't  put  up  no  longer  with 
sich  pranks.  Well,  then,  said  I,  Oscar,  take  this  her- 
barium, and  let's  be  off.  What  you  call  this  here  thing, 
Squire  Sully.  Mass  Phil  say  its  gwine  to  seal  your 
ruin.  Then  the  Angler  and  your  Mass  Phil's  guest 
will  be  in  the  same  predicament,  said  I,  if  you  know 
what  predicament  means.  Squire  Sully,  sfiid  Oscar, 
you  been  all  night  wid  de  old  man— you  Vise  him  to 
work,  I  hope.  But  in  a  short  time  we  galloped  home, 
where  all  were  glad  to  see  me,  but  none  so  much  so  as 
Roberta,  the  daughter  of  Phil  Parker,'  who  had  looked 
for  me  in  the  greenhouse. 


LETTER  IV. 

He  iDOQDted  hia  itead  and  went  to  the  wan,  and  wh«o  Bar- 
goyne  aorrendered,  methinka  he  carried  hia  aword  to  chs  wrong 
personage. 

We  know  the  effect  of  contrast  Place  Arnold  by  the  aide  of 
Waahlngton— or  a  wild  man  in  company  with  Sir  laaac  New- 
toD^or  the  plcturea  of  Salvator  Roaa  and  of  LoRaiae  in  tha  aama 
gallery— or  a  meek  woman  wearing  near  lier  lieait  the  key  with 
which  she  longs  to  milock  the  cheat  of  the  miaer,  by  the  iUe  of 
the  warrior  with  his  aword  and  plume. 

AUlyU  sue  B9ok. 

Saratoga,  July  5th. 

My  Dear  L.— Friend  Phil  brought  me  to  this  place 
yesterday,  but  in  the  evening  he  returned.  Nathaniel 
Nelson,  Elsq.  is  at  present  the  proprietor  of  this  fagn ; 
but  you  neeid  not  be  told  that  formerly  it  was  the  seal 
of  General  Morgan.  Morgan  shone  more  as  a  soldier 
than  as  a  man  of  letters,  and  in  two  events  of  the  Re- 
volution was  of  remarkable  service  to  his  country. 
The  people  of  this  district  sent  him  as  their  represen- 
tative to  Congress ;  but  we  doubt  whether  his  skill  in 
legislation  was  equal  to  that  which  he  displayed  in  the 
field.  He  is  said  to  have  been  uncouth  in  his  manoeis ; 
but  the  war  in  which  he  bore  so  signal  a  part,  led  him 
into  much  polished  foreign  society,  so  that  he  brought 
back  more  of  the  tuavUer  in  modo  than  he  took  away. 

As  we  approached  Saratoga,  we  passed  by  some  grey 
looking  rocks  covered  with  moss,  and  as  we  alighted,  the 
proprietor,  who  is  an  elegant  Virginian  gentleman,  came 
forward  and  bade  us  welcome.  We  begged,  however, 
to  be  excused  for  a  short  time,  as  friend  Phil  had  pro- 
mised to  show  me  the  grounds.  Being  the  anniversary 
of  the  day  on  which  the  states  had  declared  their  inde- 
pendence, it  was  suitable  to  employ  some  thoughts  on 
the  memory  of  a  man  who  fiad  contributed  hia  share 
towards  achieving  that  event  We  accordingly  viewed 
the  house,  which  is  built  of  stone,  large  and  oommodi- 
ous,  and  commanding  a  view  of  the  Ridge.  We  then 
went  among  the  servants  to  find  out  the  habits  of  the 
old  General,  but  Oscar  who  had  wfuted  on  us  proved 
by  far  the  most  talkative  oracle.  In  the  meantime  seve- 
ral carriages  filled  with  ladies  had  arrived,  and  some 
gentlemen  on  horseback  rode  into  the  yard,  and  civility 
prompted  me  to  go  in  and  enlarge  the  circle  of  my  ac- 
quaintance. But  my  thoughts  during  the  day  were 
employed  principally  on  the  drama  of  the  revolution — 
an  event  that  fornis  one  of  the  best  chapters  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  human  passions.  The  views  which  foreign- 
ers entertain  of  it,  are  essentially  different  from  those 
which  Virginians  are  wont  to  cherish.  Even  men  of 
letters  abroad,  whose  vocation  is  to  speculate  on  the 
destinies  of  our  race,  have  often  astonished  me  by  the 
sentiments  they  have  expressed  about  our  country. 
They  can  describe  tlie  armor  of  Grecian  chiefs  or  feudal 
lords,  or  comment  on  the  eloquence  of  Roman  senators, 
or  canvass  the  republics  of  the  middle  ages,  or  speculate 
on  the  future  prospects  of  New  Holland  or  Madagas- 
car ;  but  the  moment  the  map  of  these  states  is  laid 
before  them,  the  medium  through  which  it  is  viewed 
becomes  refracted  to  their  jaundiced  eyes.  They  are 
accustomed  to  speak  of  the  revolution  as  they  would 
speak  of  the  rising  of  a  clan,  or  of  the  famous  Scottish 
rebellion  in  1745.  They  compare  the  few  battles  of 
that  war  for  independence,  with  Marengo,  Austerlitz  and 
Dresden,  and  find  ours  to  be  trifling  in  the  scale  of  com- 
parison.    But  these  writers  have  not  entered  into  the 
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greatnen  of  thow  Tiews  of  governmeot  by  which  our 
fiulien  vere  inflaeoced.  When  we  look  at  the  fruitless 
efforts  of  FVaoce  to  establish  constitutional  liberty — 
when  we  see  how  often  Scotland  was  defeated  in  the 
redress  of  oatiooal  grievances,  and  how  frequently  the 
ihamrock  has  been  steeped  in  blood,  and  how  the  South 
American  republics  have  been  dismembered  by  that 
liberty  they  struggled  to  secure,  we  may  well  be  aston* 
isbed  It  the  success  which  attended  our  efforts.  Is  it 
wonderful,  that  to  such  inflexible  ancestors  we  should 
aviid  the  homage  of  our  hearts,  and  especially  to  that 
diief  vbo  is  likely  to  be  the  model  of  all  Aiture  patriots? 
The  annpact  of  the  patriots  was  like  the  rule  of  fel- 
iovthjf\  and,  in  dividing  the  gain,  immortal  renown 
comes  oat  as  the  portion  assigned  to  Washington. 
When  Lycurgus  had  perfected  his  scheme  of  govern- 
oeDt  at  Sparta,  and  bad  bound  his  country  to  alter 
DoUiiog  dU  his  return,  he  went  to  consult  the  Del- 
pbie  omde  and  died.  Washington  completed  his 
xheme  of  goverainent  and  then  withdrew,  not  to 
eoosuU  the  oracles  of  superstition,  but  to  breathe 
to  heafen  in  elevated  aspirations  for  the  good  of  his 
coQotry. 

Bat  (here  is  another  light  in  which  thi^  event  may  be 
viewed  as  affecting  the  associations  of  the  people. 
When  the  millions  who  were  engaged  in  the  crusades 
came  back  to  Europe,  Europe  felt  a  transfer  to  itself  of 
Asiatic  objects.  When  our  revolution  was  in  process, 
France  sent  her  beat  troops  to  our  aid.  It  was  not 
simply  die  American  people  engaged  in  a  contest  for 
their  ligbtfl^  but  it  was  Kosciusko,  Pulaski,  and  the  no- 
bfeman  of  La  Grange,  adding  the  impulses  of  chivalry 
to  the  stem  determination  of  a  people  to  be  free.  And 
ai  our  institutions  acquire  stability,  we  invite  among  us 
the  oppressed  of  all  nations ;  and  by  the  variety  of 
diarBcier  and  costooos  thus  introduced,  it  is  probable 
that  this  event  will  constitute  for  a  long  time  the  basis 
of  our  popular  literature. 

Bat  let  me  draw  away  your  attention  to  private  indi- 
Tidoal  sorrow.  The  old  Angler,  it  is  to  be  feared,  will 
KOQ  be  deprived  of  his  home.  The  stern  sentence  of 
the  law  must  be  executed.  Men  are  kind  enough  till 
yoQ  &U  into  their  debt,  and  then  they  are  transformed 
0iU>  wolves:  Never  did  Sully  covet  wealth  till  this 
Bomeot.  Once,  indeed,  a  poor  woman  fell  under  obli- 
£BtioQ  (0  me;  bat  how  could  I  take  the  sheep  with 
which  her  children  played,  and  the  cow  by  whose  milk 
they  were  sustained  7  A  release  was  sent  her,  and  she 
walked  eight  miles,  and  being  pointed  out  to  her  in  the 
cnnrd,  she  clapped  her  hands  in  ecstacy.  But  no  one 
faaj  yet  stepped  forward  to  save  Angler's  Rest — nor  is 
irescoeat  all  probable,  for  the  American  character  is 
biaed  on  selfishness.  Accumulation  is  the  order  of  the 
^7'  Does  a  man  serve  the  state  7 — it  is  often  done  with 
a  view  to  the  money.  Does  a  man  plead  for  innocence  7^ 
^oot  till  the  last  shilling  is  extorted  from  its  hand. 
IVks  the  merchant  write  to  his  correspondent  in  tones 
of  kindneas  7 — it  is  with  an  eye  to  pecuniary  advantage. 
I  should  be  diagusted  with  my  species,  were  it  not  that 
the  muse  of  history  has  disclosed  a  few  redeeming 
^um.  Not  to  mention  philanthropists  who  have  pene- 
tnted  to  the  cottage  of  the  Poles,  let  me  speak  of  men 
of  hombler  pretensions.  Goldsmith  would  have  divided 
his  last  loaf  with  a  distressed  fellow  creature.  When 
£<haund  Burke  opened  his  purse  to  Barry  the  painter, 


and  Crabbe  the  poet,  he  is  more  to  be  admired  than 
when  making  his  most  brilliant  efforts  in  the  House  of 
Commons.  When  Fenelon  went  into  the  English  camp, 
and  noosed  the  horns  of  the  cow  which  a  rude  soldiery 
had  taken  from  a  French  peasant,  and  led  her  back,  he 
appears  more  engaging  than  when  writing  his  Tele- 
maque.  Men  mistake  when  they  suppose  that  avarice 
leads  to  happiness,  when  for  ages  it  has  been  wasting 
the  seeds  of  human  bliss.  Philosophy  alone  can  teach 
us,  that  disinterestedness  is  sweeter  than  the  nectar  of 
Chios.  And  is  it  not  mortifying  that  this  selfishness 
leads  Virginians  to  laugh  at  men  of  letters?  It  is  true 
we  pretend  to  be  a  literary  people.  A  man  of  wealth 
will  send  his  son  to  a  College,  where  they  will  give  him 
a  smattering  of  LAtin  and  Greek — and  that  son  fixed 
on  a  farm  for  the  balance  of  life  will  deem  himself  a 
great  scholar.  But  where  are  his  days  of  studious  toil, 
and  nights  of  laborious  thought  7  Where  are  his  re- 
searches into  classic  lore,  and  even  his  Belles  Lettres 
information?  How  contracted !  He  has  read  Blair's 
Lectures;  but  allude  to  facts  connected  with  the  lives 
of  a  thousand  poets ;  to  the  odes  chanted  by  prophets 
among  Hebrew  vales :  follow  the  stream  of  song  from 
Chaucer  and  Gower  down  to  the  present  time ;  trace 
the  links  of  connection  between  the  English  and  Italian 
mind,^-and  he  will  soon  esteem  you  an  unwelcome 
guest,  or  dogmatically  decide  that  you  are  unfit  for 
practical  life. 

After  penning  the  above  reflections,  something  im- 
pelled me  to  take  a  turn  on  the  lawn,  when  aAer  awhile 
Gertrude  B.,  who  remained  after  the  company  dispersed, 
seemed  to  approach  me  with  cautious  steps.  This  lady 
has  qualities  remarkably  engaging.  You  see  a  person 
with  flaxen  hair  and  blue  eyes,  of  the  most  simple  taste 
and  coloring  when  she  speaks — and  this  is  all.  But  her 
company  is  delightful,  because  her  thoughts  are  always 
turning  round  the  golden  wheel  of  philanthropy.  In- 
deed it  has  occurred  to  me,  that  were  a  Spanish  patriot 
or  a  Polish  exile  to  come  into  this  valley,  she  might  be 
tempted  through  sympathy  to  revive  the  days  of  ro- 
mance, and  listen  for  a  lifetime  to  the  story  of  their 
wrongs.  ''Friend  Sully,"  said  she,  with  a  very  sweet 
smile,  "it  has  been  my  wish  to  see  you  alone."  "And 
why  alone,  friend  Gkrtrude,"  said  I.  "Because,"  re- 
plied she,  "  in  our  designs  of  good  will  to  others,  we . 
ought  to  be  unpretending  as  the  violet ;  and  true  charity 
is  like  the  aloe,  that  shows  its  face  but  once  In  a  century. 
Your  views  and  mine,"  continued  Gertrude,  "accord 
on  some  points ;  and  by  putting  our  heads  together  we 
may  plan."  "And  our  hearts  together,"  rejoined  I, 
"  that  we  may  feel  for  the  old  Angler."  "  Well,  then, 
true  philanthropy,"  said  she, "  is  deliberate,  but  it  is  some- 
times quickened  to  a  feverish  impatience ;  and  but  for 
the  Angler  this  pulse  would  have  ceased  to  beat." 
"Your  obligations," said  I,  "are  weighty,  Ijpt  that  pony 
given  me  by  Phil  Parker,  and  a  few  books,  constitute 
my  earthly  goods."  "Nor  has  wealth  smiled  on  me," 
said  Gertrude,  "  and  fortune  has  been  at  war  with  my 
family;  but  when  fortune  fails,  may  we  not  try  inven- 
tion?" "On  what  expedient  dien,"  said  1,  "fair  lady, 
would  you  fall  to  redeem  Angler's  Rest  ?"  "  Take  this 
diamond  ring,"  said  she,  "and  dispose  of  it.  It  is 
parted  from  with  reluctance ;  but  life  is  sweet  and  grati- 
tude is  a  duty."  After  saying  this,  the  charming  Ger- 
trude disappeared. 
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LETTER  V. 

Let  ui  go  round 
And  let  the  sail  be  slack,  the  course  be  slow, 
That  at  our  leisure  as  we  coast  along 
We  may  contemplate.  Jtely. 

The  Lady  Lav  need  not  dwell  alone. 

Should  there  be  any  sin  in  loving  islands,  a  man  by  the  name 
of  De  Foe,  who  lived  in  the  reign  of  William  Third,  must  settle 
the  account.  Sir  Walter  Scott,  Byron,  Shelley,  Fenelon,  Sir 
Thomas  More,  Montgomery,  cum  mullu  iUii§,  will  come  in  for 
a  share  of  responsibility  .~Sii//y*«  Note  Bock, 

There  is  a  hint  thrown  out  in  this  Letter  intended  for  Virginians. 
If  the  germ  of  the  colony  had  been  crushed  by  the  foot  of  Pow- 
hatan, it  never  would  have  borne  such  an  oak  as  Washington, 
beneath  whose  boughs  large  armies  encamped. 

SuUffU  Note  Book. 

pRAiREB  Isle,  August  37. 

My  Dear  L, — Rogers  was  in  the  bay  of  Naples  when 
he  wrote  the  leading  caption  of  this  letter.  He  is  one 
of  my  favorite  authors ;  not  from  his  invention  or  com- 
pass,  but  from  some  portion  of  classic  power  united  with 
Italian  soilness.  He  has  no  dramatic  talent  like  that 
displayed  by  Campbell  in  his  Pennsylvania  Tale,  and 
he  is  lost  before  those  steeps  of  philosophy  which 
Wordsworth  delights  to  scale.  But  it  is  impossible  to 
regard  him  in  any  other  light  than  that  of  a  pleasing 
poet,  whether  we  find  him  on  English  ground  or  amid 
Florentine  scenery.  He  keeps  much  closer  to  his  pic- 
tures than  Thomson,  and  often  abbreviates  them  for 
the  sake  of  vivid  impression.  When  it  is  my  wish  to 
indulge  in  that  wildness  in  which  the  imagination  de- 
lights, give  me  the  Ancient  Mariner  of  Coleridge ;  but 
when  we  wish  to  look  at  the  yellow  Tiber,  or  to  call  at 
the  inns  of  the  Appenines,  give  me  Italy,  a  poem  which 
will  always  be  relished  for  its  descriptive  power. 

Let  me  trace  a  point  of  difference  between  this  young 
country  and  older  lands.  Here  we  find  none  of  the 
ruins  of  architecture.  In  1607  civilized  man  first  set 
his  foot  on  this  soil,  and  the  Indian  race  shrunk  instinc- 
tively from  a  light  by  which  they  were  dazzled.  They 
left  to  us  an  inheritance  to  which  heaven  had  given 
them  a  title.  In  two  centuries  wealth  has  been  lavishly 
expended  and  hospitality  as  lavishly  indulged  ;  opulent 
families  have  gone  to  decay ;  new  empires  as  to  space 
have  been  unfolded  around  us,  and  the  distant  west  has 
been  replenished ;  but  still  there  are  none  of  those  ruins 
which  draw  the  attention  of  the  sentimental  tourist. 
It  is  to  be  feared  that  whilst  elegant  literature  is  des- 
pised, that  the  forms  of  statuary  which  the  Greeks  drew 
from  their  mountains  are  held  in  equal  contempt.  There 
is  not  an  arch  reared  to  the  memory  of  Pocahontas, 
and  yet  search  the  annals  of  Greek,  Roman  and  Gallic 
story,  and  we  search  in  vain  for  a  parallel  to  this  ex- 
traordinary princess.  Lady  Jane  Grey  was  blessed 
with  the  lights  of  education  and  she  had  drawn  forti- 
tude from  the  pages  of  Pluto,  nor  was  Joan  of  Arc 
trained  in  the  wigwam  of  the  savage.  But  let  me  for- 
bear and  open  wide  my  heart,  that  hope  may  expel 
indignation,  and  let  me  indulge  the  pleasing,  though  it 
may  bo  romantic  dream,  that  Virginia  may  one  day 
awake  to  the  obligations  under  which  she  lies  to  this 
untutored  child  of  the  forest. 

The  Angler  and  I  have  been  on  a  water  excursion 
down  the  Shenandoah ;  but  we  have  got  safely  back 
to  the  island  from  which  this  letter  is  dated.    The 


island  stands  opposite  to  Angler's  Rest,  and  is  con- 
nected by  its  name  with  the  life  which  its  owner  led 
in  the  west    Really,  from  my  love  to  the  water  one 
might  take  me  for  a  piece  of  a  poet.    It  is  true,  the 
ancient  poets  were  a  little  sensitive  on  this  element ; 
but  each  of  the  moderns  seems  inclined  to  say,  you 
carry  Casaar.    Milton  crossed  the  channel,  and  Pope 
used  to  be  rowed  about  in  his  barge,  whilst  Thomson 
often  set  his  sail  on  the  Thames.    Lord  Byron  spent 
his  life  in  the  Levant  and  among  the  islands  of  the 
JBgean,  and  he  with  Shelley  visited  all  the  remarkable 
spots  about  Lake  Leman,  and  it  has  been  told  me  that 
each  of  the  lake  poets  keeps  a  boat.    But  it  is  to  be 
confessed  that  our  voyage  to  the  junction  of  Shenan- 
doah and  Potomac  was  not  perilous,  because  the  river 
is  narrow,  indented  with  islands,  and  in  some  places  so 
shallow  that  it  may  be  forded.    This  expedition  was 
not  planned  by  the  Angler,  but  happening  to  mention 
my  design  of  riding  to  the  junction,  he  observed — 
Squire  Sully,  you  had  better  go  down  in  my  boat. 
We  can  stretch  a  sail  and  Oscar  can  pull  an  oar.    It 
is  my  wish,  Angler,  said  I,  to  see  all  the  profound 
places  in  this  valley,  therefore  make  ready  your  boat 
We  embarked  accordingly  from  Prairee  Isle.    We  had 
taken  on  board  provisions  for  several  days,  not  know- 
ing whether  we  should  be  favored  with  wind  and  tide; 
but  in  setting  out  we  had  a  breeze  which  bore  us  slowly 
along.    We  glided  through  several  reaches  and  soon 
came  in  sight  of  the  ford  which  Gertrude  B.  was  at- 
tempting to  cross  on  the  day  of  the  accidenL    Angler, 
said  I,  this  is  the  spot — let's  put  up  a  water  mark. 
That,  rejoined  he,  would  be  paying  too  dear  for  the 
whistle.    Slack  sail,  said  the  Angler,  for  here  we  may 
catch  perch.    Why,  Angler,  said  I,  at  this  rate  we 
shall  take  a  moon  to  make  our  voyage,  but  he  heeded 
me  not  and  soon  caught  a  fine  mess  of  fish.    We  then 
went  on  an  island,  where  Oscar  kindled  a  fire  and  we 
made  a  hearty  meal.    After  launching  the  boat  again, 
Oscar,  who  had  been  silent  for  some  time,  observed — 
Squire  Sully,  which  way  we  guine  to;    sometimes 
Angler  stay  away  two  weeks,  and  Mass  Phil  ill  git 
very  unpatient.    Your  Mass  Phil,  Oscar,  knew  the 
Angler's  ways,  and  he  must  put  up  with  them  till  my 
return.    But,  Squire  Sully,  what  you  guine  to  see. 
Nothing,  said  I,  but  this  river  meeting  another  just 
like  it.     Why,  Squire  Sully,  Oscar  been  there  many 
a  time — it  hant  worth  seein — ^lie  scribe  it    to  you. 
Thank  you,  said  I,  Oscar,  philosophers  like   to  see 
marvellous  sights ;  but  we  had  come  by  this  tioae  close 
to  the  mineral  springs  of  Shannondale,  which  stood  di- 
rectly on  the  bank  of  the  river,  and  it  was  the  height 
of  the  season.    We  saw  some  ladies  in  a  canoe  fishing, 
and  William  Wirt,  Esq.  coming  down  to  the  water's 
edge.    Counsellor  Wirt,  said  I,  would  you  like  to  go 
with  Squire  Sully  to  the  junction  of  this  river.    I 
would,  replied  he,  in  the  morning,  but  let  us  not  be 
romantic  at  the  expense  of  health.    We  accordingly 
moored  our  boat  for  the  night,  in  which  our  pilot  slepu 
We  arranged  every  thing  over  night  for  our  setting  out 
next  morning;  but  when  about  retiring  Oscar  came  to 
my  apartment  for  my  boots,  when  it  was  clear   he 
wished  to  say  a  word  or  so.    Squire  Sully,  said  he, 
has  your  honorship  any  great  objections  to  Oscar's 
stayin  here  till  you  comes  back.    Chinks  plenty  here ; 
Ise  made  two  dollars.    Why,  Oscar,  said  I,  your  Mass 
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Phil  told  me  that  you  eoald  show  me  all  this  river. 
Yoar  graphic  t&lenl  is  immense,  and  without  you  as 
ay  cicerone  it  will  be  in  my  power  to  give  but  a  lame 
•ooooot  of  oar  voyage.  Hah,  said  Oscar,  Ide  no  leave 
yoe;  bat  Squire  Wirt  know  most  as  much  'boot  it 
u  Oscar  and  what  dat  you  call  roe,  Squire  Sully, 
kikeroBe?  Dais  de  very  ting  dey  call  Squire  Wirt. 
Wdi,  aid  I,  Oscar,  we  ^U  be  glad  to  have  Cicero  in 
ihe  bote,  for  he  was  a  great  man  among  the  Romans.' 
So  riiut  the  door  and  good  night. 

The  next  morning  was  magnificent,  and  Counsellor 
Wirt  appsared  to  be  in  his  element ;  and  as  we  sailed 
ikag,  he  would  often  trace  analogies  between  the  Blue 
Ridge  and  the  Swiss  scenery.    He  had  a  winning  way 
ml^  descriptions,  and  the  partial  improvement  which 
had  ttkea  place  in  bis  health,  added  much  to  his  afi^* 
bffity.  Bat  after  coasting  along  for  awhile,  we  came  m 
light  of  some  rapids.    They  looked  fanciful ;  but  the 
tbooght  how  we  were  to  get  the  boat  down  would  ob- 
tnde  itaelC   Haul  the  boat  ashore,  said  the  Angler. 
Cooaselbr  Wirt  was  an  athletic  man,  of  a  command- 
mg  figure,  and  paUin^  off  his  eoat,  he  gave  us  material 
kelp  ia  pattbg  the  boat  on  the  other  aide  of  the  Rapida 
We  hare  seen  him  in  debate,  when  appearing  in  his 
f^Buie  efairaeter  before  the  Senate  of  the  United 
StleS)  bat  never  did  he  appear  so  interesting  as  at  this 
BMMKot.   The  exertion  which  he  made  lent  a  fine 
ootoriBg  to  his  countenance,  and  bis  eye  was  sparkling 
ii  aoticipttionof  what  he  was  going  to  see.    In  a  short 
time  oor  fondest  wishes  were  gratified,  for  we  approach- 
ed sone  ishnds,  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  lined  with 
iov  oedais,  and  the  boat  glided  to  the  confluence,  when 
tke  ezelanation  involuntarily  broke  from  my  lips.  And 
aa  I  here  at  test.    Speak  low,  speak  low,  said  Coon- 
wBor  Wirt,  in  the  presence  of  tills  wonder  of  nature. 
We  taw  several  persons  on  the  top  of  a  round  hill 
ang  their  spy-glasses,  and  the  Angler  leaped  on  shore 
and  boRoired  one,  which  aided  us  not  a  little  in  getting 
tfaecreaaiof  the  sight.    Counsellor,  said  I,  could  you 
kdpDM  by  your  observations,  for  Squire  Sully  never 
aa  diob  the  dragon-like  hills  which  guard  this  trea^ 
ore*  Tbia,  then,  said  he,  is  the  rent  in  the  mountain, 
ud  these  parapets  are  the  pillars  which  stood  the  shock 
vhea  the  rent  was  made,  eu)d  yonder  is  the  sheet  of 
sky  that  contrasu  with  the  ru^edness  below.   Is  there 
aay  thing  wanting,  Squire  Sully  ?  Nothing  in  the  world, 
*»!  I,  Cooase&or,  except  that  the  rent  should  be  span- 
Mi  by  &  bridge ;  then  it  would  outstrip  the  Colossus 
«f  Rhodes.    The  writer  nudces  no  pretensions  to  a  de- 
KfiptioQ  of  this  piece  of  scenery.    He  must  leave  this 
to  ane  poet,  who  may  either  come  from  transh  Atlantic 
^ii  or  arne  here  in^  some  future  day.    And  why 
diQfiU  not  Virginia  produce  poets  7   Shall  we  always 
go  the  same  dull  routine  t  Shall  our  conversation  in  the 
coinf  century  be  just  what  it  has  been  in  the  past. 
We  Aaad  reproved  by  other  countries.    Does  not  Shi- 
itt  leboke  us  as  its  pe<^le  point  to  the  tomb  of  Hafiz? 
Are  ve  not  reproved  by  the  pyramids  of  E^gypt,  and  by 
^  of  learning  built  by  the  munificence  of  Caliphs  7 
The  walk  of  Bagdad  and  the  ruins  of  lona  rebuke  us 
vith  a  aleot  but  pungent  eh)quenee.    Indeed,  Sully  is 
*hso4  tempted  to  be  so  presumptuous  as  to  seize  the 
harp^  and  try  whether  it  wiU  not  yield  one  ode  at  least, 
to  be  chanted  by  the  muleteer  as  he  traverses  this  moun- 
^or  to  convey  into  these  dwellings  sounds  suffi- 


ciently celestial  to  wake  the  people  from  the  drowsiness 
which  avarice  inspires.  But  my  hand  is  too  feeble, 
and  we  are  not  displeased  that  another  should  perform 
the  task,  provided  he  would  immediately  appear.  One 
reason  of  our  high  appreciation  of  William  Wirt  is, 
that  at  a  period  darker  than  the  present,  he  made  an 
honest  effort  to  inspire  the  people  of  this  state  with  an 
admiration  for  letters.  He  was  not  a  native  of  Virgi- 
nia, but  when  he  was  a  young  man,  he  settled  in  the 
beautiful  county  of  Orange.  He  called  no  roan  his 
patron ;  but  by  the  force  of  those  talents  with  which  he 
was  endowed,  he  found  his  way  to  the  circles  of  afilu- 
ence  and  to  places  of  power.  He  seems  to  have  in- 
spired his  family  with  a  love  for  the  same  elegant  pur- 
suits to  which  a  portion  of  his  own  time  was  given. 
The  last  week  of  his  life  was  written  by  one  of  his 
daughters,  a  record  which,  with  a  few  corrections, 
would  have  been  worthy  the  pen  of  Tacitus. 

While  at  the  confluence  of  the  rivers,  we  saw  from 
our  boat  a  gentleman  who  appeared  to  be  marking  out 
the  line  of  a  canal.  It  was  General  M.  He  is  not  a 
man  of  commanding  stature,  bat  of  genteel  demeanor, 
with  hair  thinly  scattered  over  his  head.  In  beginning 
life  he  had  the  advantage  of  a  name,  being  connected 
with  the  patriot  who  fell  at  the  battle  of  Princeton. 
Few  men  ever  commenced  the  world  with  more  san- 
guine hopes.  He  went  to  England,  and  visited  Strat- 
ford on  Avon,  and  the  towns  generally  that  lie  along  the 
canal  of  the  Duke  of  Bridgwater.  His  conversation  is 
exceedingly  engaging,  and  his  fancy  ranges  in  descri- 
bing English  parks,  manors  and  castles.  We  heard 
him  one  evening  give  an  outline  of  Hagley  Park  and 
of  Shenstone's  grounds.  He  did  not  thread  the  mazes 
of  the  rural  wilderness  so  successfully  as  Dodsley ;  but 
from  that  conversation  the  impression  was  irresistibly 
planted  on  my  mind,  that  General  M.  was  better  adapt- 
ed to  literary  than  to  political  life.  His  taste  and  habits 
are  too  refined  for  the  atmosphere  of  politics — an  atmos- 
phere so  disturbed  by  tempests  as  never  to  be  spanned 
by  the  tints  of  the  rainbow.  Is  not  an  atmosphere  like 
this  unsuited  to  a  man  who  could  collect  the  fragrance 
of  classical  histories,  or  of  modem  romance,  of  Spanish 
ballads,  or  Italian  sonnets,  and  who  in  running  his  canal, 
has  often  lingered  over  the  striking  forms  which  nature, 
panoramic  nature,  ofiered  to  his  view.  But  General  M. 
under  some  disadvantages  arising  from  constitutional 
temperament,  has  successfully  served  his  country.  He 
appeared  early  in  the  legislature  of  his  native  state,  and 
for  twenty  years  has  been  in  the  grend  council  of  the 
nation.  And  here  permit  me  to  adopt  the  language 
of  Junius,  and  say  that  this  eulogium  has  been  dearly 
earned,  for  the  subject  of  it  has  done  several  things  in 
his  public  career,  of  which  Sully  cannot  approve. 


LANGUAGE  OF  ADAM  AND  EVE. 

James  Adams,  S.  R.  £.  S.  in  a  book  entitled  '*  The 
Pronunciation  of  the  English  Language  vindicated  from 
imputed  Anomaly  and  Caprice,  with  an  Appendix  on 
the  Dialects  of  Human  Speech,  and  an  Analytical  Dis- 
cussion of  the  Dialect  of  Scotland,*' seriously  sets  about 
to  prove  that  broad  Scokh  was  the  language  of  Adam 

and  Eve  in  Paradise. 
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GLIMPBES  INTO  THE  BIOGRAPHY 

OP  A  NAMELESS   TRATBLLER. 
CHAP.  IV. 

In  whtcb  the  namelen  one  gets  into  several  quandariea— A  little 
more  phrenology— A  financial  operation— An  author's  debul— 
Alienation  of  mind  and  body— Mrs.  Araminta  Stanup— A  lore 
scene.  The  curtain  falls  at  the  most  interesting  epoch  of  the 
whole  performance. 

Two  sayings  pop  into  my  head  together  at  this  par- 
ticular juncture,  directly  at  variance  with  each  other. 
They  are  these:  '*A  litile  learning  is  a  dangerous 
thing,"  says  a  certain  great  man ;  but  "  Half  a  slice  is 
better  than  no  bread,"  says  some  little  one.  I  have 
weighed  these  matters  with  that  philosophic  fairness  and 
strict  regard  to  truth,  which,  if  the  reader  has  not  yet 
noticed  in  me,  I  may  as  well  here  inform  him  of,  for 
the  fortieth  time,  in  the  same  way  and  for  the  same  rea- 
son that  Mr.  Willis  manages  to  whip  the  fact  of  his 
having  been  to  college  into  all  his  stories.  Notwith- 
standing my  conviction  that  it  is  a  "dangerous  thing" 
to  disagree  with  great  writers,  as  I  acknowledged  in  the 
previous  chapter,  yet  in  this  instance  I  am  compelled  to 
side  with  the  little  one.  His  proposition  is  certainly 
more  true  in  the  abstract,  as  any  person  may  learn  to 
his  entire  satisfaction  by  the  simplest  experiment  of 
practical  starvation ;  and,  to  me,  it  seems  that  to  say 
''a  little  learning  is  a  dangerous  thing,"  is  equally  sa- 
gacious with  saying  that,  unless  you  can  force  a  flood 
down  the  throat  of  a  man  dying  with  thirst,  it  is  better 
not  to  give  him  a  spoonful. 

As  the  reader  may  have  observed,  I  am  not  apt  to  be 
egotistical,  except  after  the  manner  of  the  most  un- 
doubted precedents.  My  modesty,  therefore,  is  some- 
what staggered  whenever  I  offer  myself,  not  exactly  as 
an  "  illustrious  example,"  but  as  a  sort  of  exemplary 
illustration  of  the  truth  of  my  assertions ;  and  in  the 
present  case,  I  do  really  think  I  am  entitled  to  the  privi- 
lege. All  the  learning  /  have,  came  by  littles ;  and  any 
unprejudiced  reader  of  these  memoirs  must  perceive 
the  heterogeneous  mass  of  it  at  my  command.  If  it  did 
come,  in  scraps,  through  novels  and  magazines,  and  an 
occasional  slight  consultation  of  those  works  of  a  higher 
order,  which  the  crUiq^e9  in  the  latter,  or  the  allusions 
in  the  former,  induced  me  to  make,  I  feel,  and  the  eru- 
dite reader  perceives,  that  the  possession  of  it  is  none 
the  less  valuable.  It  is  true,  my  quondam  acquaintance, 
the  practical  phrenologist,  unworthily  immortalized  in 
the  preceding  chapter,  did  pronounce  me,  what  he  was 
pleased,  in  the  infinitude  of  his  jackassum,  to  term  a 
"showy  fellow ;"  which,  upon  compulsion,  he  explained 
as  follows :  "  I  mean,  my  dear  sir,"  said  he,  "  that  it  is 
evident  from  your  developments  you  have  a  great  fa- 
cility in  exhibi^ng  oU  you  know — turning  yourself  com- 
pletely inside  out,  as  it  were — and  making  that  appear 
simply  as  the  effervescence — the  mere  scintilla— of  a 
deep,  rich,  inexhaustible  and  unfathomable  mine  of  solid 
ore  within." 

"And  have  I  not  the  ore,  you  wretch?"  cried  I  pas- 
sionately* 

"  W— w— why,  for  aught  I  know,  sir,"  he  stammered 
in  reply ;  "  I  only  said  you  hod  that  facUUy." 

"And  suppose  I  ttsed  that  facility,  Mr.  Pinchpate," 


rejoined  I,  "  how  much  would  I  differ  from  nine^tenths 
of  those  who  pass  for  the  most  learned?" 

"  Indeed,  I  think  not  much,  sir,"  he  answered  with  a 
smirk.  "  I  told  you  before,  you  know,  that  your  honp 
qf  imUatum  was  amazingly  laiige." 

"Bump  of  imitation !"  I  exclaimed  in  a  rage — bat  I 
have  expressed  my  utter  contempt  of  this  fellow  before, 
and  I  beg  pardon  of  the  reader  for  having  again  spoken 
of  him.  To  resume,  then,  the  thread  of  this  history  at 
the  very  place  it  was  broken. 

Deleterious  as  may  be  the  effects  of  novel-reading,— 
and  the  world  will  have  it  that  they  are  pcmicioos  in  the 
extreme, — there  is  one  thing  more  so,  and  that  is  novel 
writing.  A  naked  assertion  again,  says  some  one.  Not 
so  fast,  my  dear  sir.  I  have  already  troubled  you  witli 
a  few  of  the  effects  of  the  former,  and  I  will  now  illus- 
trate the  latter ;  and  if  you  will  have  patience  to  trace 
out  with  me  the  results  of  that,  I  do  not  fear  your  deci- 
sion on  the  point.  I  grant  you  I  can  scarcely  describe 
the  extent  of  my  imagined  importance  while  engaged 
in  my  avocation  of  novel-reading.  Fancying  myself 
a  prince  or  an  emperor  occasionally,  was  only  a  small 
part  of  it.  But  after  my  first  essay  (to  3ay  nothing  of 
a  greater  enterprize  which  followed,)  bad  appeared  ia 
print — Heavens !  how  insignificant  was  my  former  con* 
sequence  in  the  comparison.  The  way  I  koked  down 
upon  the  "aristocracy  of  wealth,"  and  scowled  upon 
their  splendid  carriages  returning  from  church,  as  I 
strutted  through  the  Broadway  of  the  "Commercial 
Emporium"  of  a  Sunday  afternoon,  was  truly  "a  sin," 
if  we  remember  that  not  to  love  our  neighbors  as  our- 
selves is  such.  "Poor  fools,"  I  contemptuously  mut- 
tered, "of  what  use  is  wealth  to  thenf    Had  /  their 

riches,  how "  but  this  reflection  brought  rae  up,  as 

the  sailors  say,  "all  standing."  I  came  to  a  dead  halt 
at  the  comer  of  two  crowded  streets,  a  perfect  personi- 
fication of  absence  of  mind,  attracting  the  observation 
of  the  throng  of  people  coming  each  way,  and  drawing 
forth  the  curses,  expressed  or  implied,  of  no  inconside- 
rable number  of  them,  who  ran  against  me  in  their 
hurry.  A  most  glorious  plan  had  flashed  upon  my 
mind,  and  nudgre  the  maledictions  both  "  loud  and  deep," 
I  stood  my  ground  until  that  plan  was  digested  and  dm* 
tured.  I  then,  and  not  till  then,  turned  suddenly  about 
and  retraced  my  steps  to  the  house  of  my  employer, 
the  bookseller.  My  room  was  in  the  south  comer  of 
his  garret.  No  matter — I  was  then  going  to  execute  a 
scheme  that  would  ensure  the  gratification  of  my  moat 
princely  propensities,  and  in  a  manner  perfectly  conso- 
nant with  my  inclinations ;  for  I  had  the  Parnassian  itch 
at  that  time  horribly.  By  it,  I  was  to  attain  wealth, 
honor  and  distinction  at  a  jump.  Authors  of  this  age 
had  made  fortunes  by  tlie  same  business,  and  those  of 
the  preceding  had  written  better  works  than  theirs  in 
domicib  similar  to  mine — ^amean  enough  one,  it  is  true, 
but  elevoied  nevertheless.  The  long  and  the  short  of 
the  matter  is,  I  had  determined  to  write  a  novel !  Faint 
but  delightful  glimmerings  of  some  such  thing  had 
flashed  fitfully  athwart  my  brain  at  divers  times  there- 
tofore—" undefined,  transitory,  dim,  but  extactie  ncTer- 
theless."  Now,  I  had  settled  the  matter — ^I  was  re- 
solved. Had  not  Walter  Scott — pooh!  the  thing  was 
as  easy  as  wink — publish  and  draw  your  draft  upon 
your  publisher — its  a  common  business-matter,  easily 
done.    "  But  is  it  not  possible,"  whispered  a  still  voice 
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in  my  ear,  '*  that  a  disparity  of  genius  may  cause ." 

Bat  I  interrupted  it  by  answering  with  as  much  cool- 
nesas  I  could  command — "Very  true — ha,  ha — there 

is  a  fouMiihft  but ^  and  as  I  turned  the  key  of  my 

attic  apanment  at  that  instant,  I  belieire  I  accidentally 
locked  out  the  still  voice,  for  I  never  heard  a  whimper 
froiD  it  afterward,  until  my  project  was  fairly  carried 
oat.  I  acquired  a  ream  of  paper,  I  scarcely  know  how. 
I  spent  my  nights  and  my  employer's  candle-ends  at  it. 
1  finished  it,  and  carried  it  to  a  publisher  of  the  very 
first  standing.  Mr.  BoundincalPs  establishment  was 
not  exactly  the  place  for  a  work  of  that  kind,  though 
very  respectable  ;  bat  the  house  to  which  I  offered  it— 
ahem— I  beliere  this  paragraph  is  much  too  long  already. 

The  tip-top  publishing  house  detained  my  manu- 
script—I  suppose  out  of  respect  to  my  feverish  impa- 
tiesee  to  draw  a  draft  on  them — only  three  months. 
At  the  end  of  that  time,  they  gave  their  ideas — no,  I 
he^  their  pardon — they  never  had  any  particular  ideas 
<m  the  fashionable  subjects  of  "  literary  merit,"  "  native 
genius,"  &c. — which  circumstance,  by  the  way,  it  is 
vorth  noticing,  not  only  saved  them  from  breaking  two 
or  three  times,  but,  on  the  contrary,  made  them  rich  : 
but  they  gave  me  the  ideas  of  somebody  else,  to  whom 
ftey  had  referred  il,  and  who  went  by  the  name  of  a 
^literary  gentleman.**  At  all  events,  the  ideas,  whose- 
soerer  they  were,  did  not  accord  with  mine,  of  which 
fact  it  would  be  needless  to  say  I  promptly  informed  the 
pablishen,  ooly  that  their  answer  is  worthy  of  being 
recorded,  and  may  thereby  find  a  place  in  some  future 
▼olume  of  the  ''Curiosities  of  Literature."  "Our  bu- 
aaeu,  sir,"  said  they,  (or  rather  one  of  them,  who  spoke 
for  the  wbole,-)  '*is  very  peculiar.  You  think  this  *ere 
and  that  'are  author's  works  succeed  admirably — ^the 
newspapers  praise  them  and  all  that;  but  we  know  'it 
is'nt  all  goold  that  glitters.'  The  man  who  first  repub- 
lished the  Waverlies  ia  this  country  lost  money  by  it. 
With  the  first  edition  of  Mr.  Cooper's  Spy  he  succeeded 
not  a  whit  better,  and  he  has  been  a  poor  man  ever 
since  >*>  When  I  had  leisure  i  inquired  into  this  state- 
ment, and  found  it — true ! 

Nevertheless,  I  judged  the  cases  were  not  parallel. 
Seott  made  a  dash  at  improving  the  light  literature  o( 
the  age,  and  Cooper,  the  American  Scott,  and  who  will 
hold  this  title  until  the  New  York  American  and  New 
York  Mirror  point  out  his  superior,  followed  in  his 
track:  but  the  age  had  now  got  ahead  of  both  of  them, 
and  tsy  novel,  without  attempting  to  get  ahead  of  the 
a^  again,  contented  itself  with  conforming  precisely  to 
■u  To  ^wak  ewuHdlyf  **  the  book  had  some  merit," 
and,  considerii^  that  the  prevailing  taste  is  decidedly 
fitforable  to  the  showy  and  horrible,  as  may  be  observed 
fmii  the  fact,  that  Der  Freychutz,  The  Cataract  of  the 
Ganges,  and  Cinderella,  have  almost  driven  the  good 
o)d-&shioned  plays  from  the  stage,  it  is  quite  wonder- 
fal  that  the  tipHop  house  did  not  see  their  own  interests 
sme  dearly.  For  in  my  work  there  was  red  and  blue, 
fire  and  blood,  and  thunder  enough  out  of  which  to  have 
ntnofiictured  a  first  rate  serio-comico^pcratic  melo- 
drama, besides  the  profits  which  the  most  horrible  novel 
extant  would  have  netted,  as  a  novel  simply.  There- 
fore, though  disappointed,  I  was  not  discouraged,  and 
oaoaging  to  get  myself  sent,  on  business  for  my  em- 
ployer, to  a  neighboring  city,  [  essayed  « the  first  pub- 
hslung  bouse"  there. 


My  success  in  this  second  attempt  was — indifferent. 
The  gentlemen  I  applied  to  were  indifferent  about  read- 
ing it,  and  indifferent  about  publishing  it  within  a  year, 
"  even  if  they  should  happen  to  like  it."  They  had  too, 
a  sort  of  indifferent  way  of  submitting  their  M.S. 
novels  (of  which,  they  infonmed  me,  they  received 
about  two  per  week,)  to  a  set  of  indifferent  "literary 
friends,**  who  read  them  indifferently  for  their  own 
pleasure,  and  at  their  own  convenience.  Besides  this, 
as  the  sum  of  money  allotted  me  by  Mr.  Boundincalf 
for  my  expenses  was  of  rather  an  indifferent  amount,  I 
was  indifferent  about  staying  longer  in  the  city  of  bro- 
therly love,  and  returned,  in  indifferent  spirits,  to  Go- 
tham. 

On  my  way,  in  changing  the  steam-boat  for  a  rail- 
road car,  I  lost  my  portmanteau  containing  all  the  M.SS: 
I  recovered  them  afterwards  by  an  advertisement  which 
it  cut  me  to  the  soul  to  puUish.  I  was  not  much  of  a 
business  man  at  best,  and  I  had  no  experience  in  that 
kind  of  composition.  It  was,  however,  necessary ;  and 
I  had  nothing  left  for  it  but  to  "follow  copy.*'  With  a 
glaring  eye  and  an  unwilling  hand  I  performed  the  task : 
I  advertised  them  as  "papers  of  no  use  fo  any  body  hut 
the  ownerJ^  This,  after  all  my  midnight  toil  and  soul- 
killing  weariness  { — ^but  I  forbear.  I  returned  home, 
late  at  night,  in  the  greatest  dejection  of  spirits,  and  the 
next  morning  paid  my  last  shilling  to  a  negro  to  sweep 
out  and  make  a  fire  in  the  bookstore  of  the  respectable 
Mr.  Boundincalf.  My  soul  revolted  utterly  at  the 
drudgery — it  had  often  done  so  before,  but^iltherto  my 
body  had  been  under  control.  Now,  it  took  sides  with 
my  soul,  and  I  could  not  conquer  the  two  together. 

For  a  long  time — say  about  six  hours— melancholy 
held  me  completely  subject  to  her  leaden  sceptre ;  and 
then  a  new  idea  struck  me.  The  publishers  were  fools, 
and  the  work  was  a  good  work-— that  I  decided  upon 
fully.  How  many  authors  of  the  greatest  repute  had 
languished  in  the  same  way  in  the  earlier  stages  of 
their  various  careers.  Pooh !  The  wealth,  and  honor, 
and  greatness,  I  had  so  fondly  anticipated,  should  still 
be  mine.  A  part  of  the  former  had  only  to  be  pracii' 
cally  anticipated,  in  order  to  pay  the  mechanics  it 
would  be  necessary  to  employ  in  getting  out  the  work 
on  my  own  hook,  and  I  would  amply  repay  it  from  the 
proceeds  of  the  sale.  I  should  draw  a  long  dash  here, 
only  that  truth— my  idol,  blessed  truth— demands  a  full 
account  I  at  that  time  knew  little  of  the  science  of 
finance ;  but  being  aware  that  certain  great  statesmen 
of  the  present  day  had  become  singularly  proficient  in 
it  in  a  surprisingly  short  time,  I  took  a  work  on  that 
subject  from  tlie  shelves,  and  before  I  went  to  bed  that 
night,  made  myself  a  complete  nuister  of  it ;  insomuch, 
indeed,  that  had  the  secretary  of  the  treasury  had  oc- 
casion to  consult  me  the  very  next  morning,  he  would 
have  found  me  something  of  "a  caution." 

The  next  thing  to  be  done  was  to  examine  the  state 
of  my  own  funds.  Upon  the  most  scrupulous  search  I 
came  to  the  conclusion  that,  scientifically,  my  "gains** 
should  be  placed  under  the  head  of  "unavailable." 
Here  the  doctrine  of  "loans"  came  into  play  splendidly, 
and  the  above  proposition  being  clearly  settled,  thero 
was  evidently  nothing  left  for  me  but  to  anticipate — or 
to  quote  myself,  to  "practically  anticipate"  the- "gains" 
of  another  person.  This  I  resolved  upon  therefore,  be- 
ing somewhat  moved  thereto  it  is  true  by  two  things— 
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first,  by  my  entire  belief  with  Bentham,  that  ''the 
greatest  happiness  of  the  greatest  number"  is  the  true 
principle  of  utility  quoad  individuals,  and— secondly,  by 
my  unqualified  admiration  of  the  second  grand  proposi- 
tion laid  down  by  Smith,  in  his  Wealth  of  Nations,  Tiz. 
that  '*  the  study  of  his  own  advantage  naturoliy,  or 
rather  necessarily,  leads  every  individual  to  prefer  that 
employment  of  capital  which  is  most  advantageous  to 
society."  Again,  I  bad  read  certain  articles  in  our 
duartcrlies,  and  had  embraced  the  doctrine  of  "free 
trade"  in  its  fullest  extent  And  moreover,  as  every 
one  who  has  dabbled  in  Biackstone  (I  studied  law  once 
myself  with  a  celebrated  lawyer,  until  I  mastered  that 
science,  as  will  hereafter  appear)  must  be  convinced  of 
the  absolute  necessity  of  legal  fietunu,  I  assure  them 
they  will  find  them  no  less  necessary  in  finance.  I  now 
adopted  a  jSfumdol  fiction^  by  which  my  literary  fiction 
was  placed  before  an  "  ungrateful  world**  forthwith ; 
and  as  I  am  now  done  with  it,  I  hereby  bequeath  it  to 
Mr.  John  Neal,  who  may,  if  he  chooses,  use  it  in  re- 
futing Cocceii,  Hobbes,  Locke  or  Rousseau,  en  me 
candUion — he  roust  "  keep  oooL" 

The  book— my  book— I  say,  was  produced ;  and  the 
profound  and  respectful  silerut  with  which  it  was  usher- 
ed into  the  world,  has  perhaps  never  been  surpassed  by 
the  advent  of  any  work  of  the  kind.  So  deep^  so  dread 
was  it,  that  it  struck  awe  into  my  very  souL  And  yet 
I  never  was  in  a  worse  state  to  receive  such  universal 
respect.  For  some  days  my  mind  had  been  wrought 
up  to  a  pitch  of  excitement  bordering  on  delirium ;  my 
fiielings  of  gratitude  on  this  occasion  were  too  mudi  for 
me,  and  completed  what  the  excitement  of  expectation 
had  begun.  Consequently,  1  am  unable  to  give  the 
moat  satisfactory  description  of  the  events  which  imme- 
diately followed.  One  exceedingly  unpleasant  affiur 
indeed,  I  have  an  indistinct  recollection  of:  there  was 
a  moat  singular  disagreement  between  the  books  of  my 
respected  employer  and  those  of  the  bank  with  which 
he  kept  his  account.  His  cash  was  mimcf,  a  sum  large 
enough  to  have  published  a  fair  sized  work  in  two 
volumes^  Mr.  Boundincalf  was  much  distressed,  and 
I  felt  for  him  excessively.  In  the  main,  he  was  good 
hearted,  though  indeed  quite  illiterate.  Peace  to  his 
memory !  I  am  sure  I  never  wished  the  man  any  harm 
in  my  Ufa.  But  why  attempt  to  recount  occurrences 
which  transpired  while  I  was  in  a  state  of  mental 
alienation  7  Suffice  it  to  say  that  for  days,  aye — near 
a  month  afterward — my  mind  ran  upon  steamboats, 
rail-road  cars,  stage  and  mail  coaches,  steam  packets, 
and  1  know — not  all  what  of  the  same  nature.  After 
which,  "I  sunk  into  an  uneasy  slumber.*'  Judge  of 
my  surprise  when  upon  awaking,  I  learned  from  a  lady  of 
— possessing  exterior,  whom  I  discovered  bending  over 
the  mean  pallet  on  which  I  lay,  that  in  all  its  aberra- 
tions, my  body  had  closely  followed  my  mind,  and  I 
was  now  in  a  strange  city — "the  emporium  of  the 
South  West" — without  a  friend  to  call  on  or  a  cent  in 
my  pocket !  How  I  got  over  the  two  thousand  miles 
of  intervening  distance  between  that  and  Qotham — 
Heaven  knows:  but  1  know  that  after  a  "furtive 
glance"  around  the  apartment,  I  was  very  anxious  to 
go  farther,  and,  at  least,  run  the  risk  of  faring  worse. 

Possibly  I  was  rightly  served.  I,  at  all  events,  recol- 
lected with  a  twinge  of  conscience,  that  I  had  stuck  the 
hero  of  my  novel  into  precisely  such  a  predicament  and 


left  him  no  clue  by  which  to  dissolve  the  mystery.  He, 
however,  was  less  fortunate  than  I :  he  has  never  raised 
his  head  since — /  have. 

I  started  wildly  up.  "  A  touch  of  lomanee,*'  I  said 
bitterly—"  a  touch  of  romance  follows  me  eternally" — 
aye,  and  I  snarled  like  the  frothy-mouthed  eur«  who 
from  a  constitutional  affection,  shuns  the  limpid  stream — 
"  it  folk>ws  me  eternally ;  even  as  a  hideooa  tin  kettle 
tied  to  the  tail  of  a  puppy !" 

My  companion,  who  like  mjrself,  had  evidently  "seen 
better  days,"  (for,  independently  of  other  mattera,  it 
rained  like  fury)  seemed  much  affected  by  my  dogmati- 
cal expression,  and  patting  a  lightFColored  handkerchief 
to  her  eyes,  she  gently  lisped — 

"  In  our  deepest  adversity  we  may  meet  an  unex- 
pected friend.  If  the  esteem — the  lov^-the  most 
disinterested  afiection  of  one  ao  undeserving  as  Ara- 
minta  Stanup  — " 

But  she  stood  up  no  longer.  She  fell  upon  my  bo- 
som—I pressed  her  to  me-^and  in  this  tbriUingly  ii^- 
teresting  manner  — —  it  is  (I  reckon)  about  aa  well 
to  close  this  chapter. 


FLOWERS. 


Come,  take  my  flowers,  my  gathered  fiowen; 

They're  wet  with  morning  dew ; 
They've  all  been  bathed  in  sweet  Spring  showers^ 

And  all  are  fair  to  view. 

See,  here's  a  rose,  a  fair  white-rose. 

That  will  become  thy  breast; 
It  has  no  thorns  that  threaten  woes ; 

It  will  not  break  thy  rest. 

And  here's  a  wild^flowerfrom  the  glade. 

This  modest  eglantine ; 
Whose  balmy  breath  as  it  shall  fade. 

Shall  mix  its  sighs  with  thine. 

Take  all  the  flowers  in  this  bouquet 

That  Love  presents  by  me ; 
And  they  shall  pass  their  lives  away 

More  sweetly  still  with  thee. 

And  it  will  glad  my  heart  to  know 

That  o*er  thy  bosom  fair, 
My  gathered  flowers  shall  brightly  glow. 

And  bloom,  and  wither  thtrt. 


THE  CHAIN. 

From  the  Turkish. 

This  chain  of  gems  I  give  to  thee. 
Is  bright  as  Love  and  Hope  can  make  it ; 

And,  by  a  charm,  still  bright  shall  be. 
Till  some  strange  hand  shall  dare  to  shake  iL 

Then  take  it  now,  this  conscious  chain, 
And  wear  it  on  thy  bosom  rightly ; 

And  when  I  meet  thee  here  again, 
O !  let  me  see  it  beaming  brightly. 
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JOURNEY  TO  FLANDERS. 

Tnoalatad  from  the  German,  for  the  8.  L.  Messenger. 

«  How,  BCademoiselle  7  Tour  head  reclined  aside  like 
a  &iDiiiig  shepherdess !  Do  you  not  see  that  the  Glueen 
hendf  lises  to  leave  the  paTilion  7*'  said  the  head  6o- 
TcnwKof  the  (^ueen,  Margaret  of  Valois,  to  her  daugh- 
ter, the  Lady  of  Toumon,  as  she  passed  by  to  join 
bendf  to  the  train  of  her  lady.  Terrified,  the  poor 
EgUntine  started  from  her  dream,  whilst  the  Clueen, 
kuiflg  OD  the  arm  of  her  friend,  the  Princess  Von  La 
Roche  sor  Ton,  slowly  approached.  A  beam  from 
Marpuet's  fine  dark  eye,  fell,  in  passing  by,  on  the 
pale  Eglantine.  She  perceived  a  large  bright  tear  glit- 
ter on  the  k>ng  downcast  eyelashes  of  the  poor  girl,  and 
the  wile  of  Henry  the  Fourth  was  at  this  time  too  uo- 
bappj  herself  not  to  notice  with  emotion  the  pains  of 
oChen.  "  What  b  the  matter  with  the  child  7  Certainly 
htt  atriet  mother  has  been  scolding  her  again  7'*  asked 
tbe  doeen,  standing  still,  and  turning  towards  the  Lady 
of  ToonwD.  The  cheeks  glowing  with  anger,  the  dou- 
ble chin  which  the  drawing  back  (^  the  neck  of  this  old 
Mf  formed,  made  an  answer  to  this  question  superflu- 
on.  lodeed,  the  Clueen  did  not  wait  for  one.  *'  Have 
fofhcartDoe  with  the  child,  I  beg,"  said  she  with  cordial 
fiieodUoesi  ,*  *'  she  is  so  young,  so  new  to  the  world ; 
too  mscfa  severity  is  seldom  good  for  gentle  girls,  and 
E^ntioe  b  indeed  a  lovely  child."  "  Even  the  best 
eiiiidren  have  some  bad  habits,  which  a  mother,  who 
hmn  her  doty,  cannot  overlook,*'  answered  the  Lady 
of  ToomoD,  with  impenetrability.  **  But  I  perceive," 
uUed  Ae,  more  mildly,  "  I  see  my  noble  mistress  re- 
Kinbles  the  sun,  which  is  not  ashamed  to  permit  a  beam 
of  Us  favor  to  fall  on  the  lowliest  flowers  of  the  mea- 
dow. I  can  only  wish  and  hope,  Mademoiselle  Von 
TomoD,  that  you  will  alwajrs  recollect  your  humility." 
Tbe  tears  which,  until  now,  had  shone  in  the  innocent 
Une  eyes  of  Eglantine,  rolled  down,  unceasingly,  over 
ha  blosliing  cheeks.  Fearfully,  she  ventured  only  to 
ntae  a  half  beseeching  glance  to  her  mother ;  then 
boding  low,  she  prest  the  gold  and  pearl-embroidered 
beo  of  the  Ctoeen's  garment  to  her  painfully  quivering 
^t*-  Blargaret  stretched  her  fair  hand  towards  her, 
^  Inlf  raised  her.  *'  Take  off  this  troublesome  mask, 
^^*danoiaeUe  Yon  Toumon ;  the  sun  bums  no  longer, 
^  tlu  evening  air  is  so  mild,"  said  she  kindly,  and 
beat  her  fiur  neck  a  little,  that  the  much  smaller  E!^lan- 
^  Slight  more  conveniently,  execute  the  command. 
N'erer  had  so  young  a  lady  of  the  court  enjoyed  such 
^datiaction;  for  at  the  French  court,  even  princesses 
cf  the  Uood  considered  themselves  as  honored,  when 
^  doeea  allowed  them  publicly  to  render  her  such 
P^nooal  scrvioes.  But  the  poor  Eglantine,  bewildered 
atiiua  unexpected  mark  of  the  Q,ueen's  favor,  in  her 
ii^nm  of  mind,  tied  the  ribbons  she  should  have 
"'^Kosd,  and  it  was  a  considerable  time  before  she  suc- 
ceeded in  untying  the  knot  that  fastened  the  black  vel- 
^  maak,  which  all  the  ladies  of  that  time  wore  as  a 
covering  m  the  open  air,  instead  of  our  hats.  The 
^^■«n  remained  wery  patiently  in  her  inconvenient 
^^Bi^  position,  and  at  the  same  time,  by  a  vei7  grave 
^k,  held  Madame  Von  Toumon  fixed  to  her  place, 
«ho  borot  with  impatience  to  assist  her  daughter,  and 
tf^tnt  her  awkwardness.  At  length  the  great  work 
**s  completed,  and  Margaret  raised  herself  again  in 


her  accustomed  majesty,  and  with  the  most  graceful 
motion  of  the  head,  threw  the  rich  luxuriance  of  her 
raven  locks  down  on  her  neck  and  shoulders,  and  all 
stood  as  much  dazzled  by  the  beauty  of  the  noble  lady 
as  if  they  had  never  before  seen  her.  The  natural 
splendor  of  her  complexion  was  heightened  by  the  in- 
convenient position  in  which  she  had  so  long  remained ; 
a  sweet  smile  played  around  her  beautiful  lips,  and  from 
beneath  her  finely  pencilled  dark  eye-brows,  shone  her 
love-beaming  eyes  down  on  the  young  girl,  enraptured 
at  her  favor.  Caressingly  she  touched  the  glowing 
cheek  of  the  timid  child.  "Be  of  good  cheer;  I  will 
speak  with  your  mother.  I  cannot  bear  to  see  so  lovely 
a  face  always  in  tears,"  whispered  she,  before  she  turn- 
ed from  her  to  take  the  arm  of  'the  Princess  Von  La 
Roche.  As  they  set  out  in  their  way  to  the  palace, 
Madame  Von  Toumon  took  her  station  immediately, 
behind  her  mistress^  as  court  etiquette  required,  and  the 
rest  arranged  themselves  according  to  their  rank  and 
dignity.  Eglantine,  as  the  youngest  maid  of  honor, 
went  last  in  the  procession  of  ladies. 

Young  La  Borssiere,  who  had  only  a  few  days  ago 
joined  the  nobles  who  composed  the  court  of  the  Q,ueen, 
used  this  opportunity  to  approach  Eglantine.  He  had 
formerly  been  acquainted  with  her  at  Arras,  where  she 
was  educated  by  her  sister,  Madame  Von  Belanzon, 
whose  husband  lived  there  in  almost  princely  splendor, 
as  Spanish  Governor  of  Burgundy.  "I  have  letters 
from  Arras,"  whispered  La  Borssiere  to  Elglantine,  in 
passing ;  "  perhaps  it  would  be  agreeable  to  Mademoi- 
selle Von  Toumon  to  hear  some  news  from  that  place.*' 
Eglantine  started  with  delight  at  the  well  known  voice, 
which  recalled  her  so  unexpectedly  to  the  fair  spring- 
time of  her  life.  "  O,  certainly,  cevtainly,"  answered 
she,  blushing  with  inward  rapture ;  '*  poor  I  receive  no 
letterSi  I  am  most  craelly  divided  from  all  that  was 
dear  to  me.  Tell  me,  good  La  Borssiere,  how  is  my 
sister  7  how  is— how  are  all  in  the  house  of  my  dear 
Yolande,"  added  she,  with  downcast  look,  in  visible 
embarrassment. 

"  Madame  Von  Belanzon  is  as  well  as  she  can  be, 
whilst  she  must  bear  the  suffering  of  separation  from 
Mademoiselle  Von  Toumon,"  answered  La  Borssiere. 

"  And  do  you  know  nothing  else  to  tell  me  7    The . 
Glueen  is  almost  ready  to  ascend  the  steps  of  theHLou- 
vre.    Speak,  oh  speak,  before  she  reaches  the  palace,"' 
called  out  Eglantine  in  impatient  baste. 

A  deep  and  half  suppressed  sigh  heaved  the  young 
man's  breast,  while  his  troubled  eye  rested  with  an  ex- 
pression of  unspeakable  grief  on  Eglantine's  fair  form. 

"  The  brother  of  the  Governor,  Marquis  Von  Vanam- 
bon,  has  left  Arras,"  he  answered  after  some  hesitation. 
"  A  violent  scene  between  the  Governor  and  himself  oc- 
casioned this  separation.  Vanambon  has  conquered ;  he 
has  renounced  the  vows  which,  according  to  the  wishes 
of  his  family,  would  have  bound  him  to  the  church ;  and 
completely  disunited  from  them  all,  he  has  at  length 
quitted  his  relations." 

La  Borssiere  was  silent ;  his  internal  emotion  did  not 
permit  him  to  say  more.  Eglantine  was  too  much  in  a 
state  of  joyful  embarrassment  to  remark  this;  for  at 
this  moment  she  also  had  no  breath  for  words;  her  lips 
were  motionless,  but  her  eyes  were  fastened  on  La 
Borssiere  with  eloquent  expression.  La  Borssiere  un- 
derstood but  too  well  the  speechless  petition. 
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"  Vanambon  has  fled  to  Don  John  of  Austria^  the 
Spanish  Stadlholder  at  Flanders,  so  it  is  said.  He  has 
obtained  at  this  court  a  very  distinguished  station,  and 
stands  high  in  the  favor  of  the  prince/'  he  added,  with 
violent  effort,  in  a  scarcely  audible  voice ;  and,  with  a 
deep  reverence  to  the  lady,  he  withdrew. 

Eglantine  did  not  perceive  that  the  young  man  was 
gone ;  heaven  and  earth  vanished  from  her  view ;  the 
consciousness  that  her  best  beloved  had  triumphantly 
overcome  one  of  the  chief  obstacles  to  their  union,  filled 
her  with  speechless  rapture.  She  pressed  both  her  small 
hands  to  her  heart,  whose  violent  pulsations  threatened 
to  burst  her  young  breast ;  and  scarcely  did  she  remark, 
in  this  sweet  enchantment,  that  the  Ctueen  dismissed 
her  ladies  upon  their  arrival  at  the  castle,  and  withdrew 
in  her  cabinet  with  the  Princess  Von  La  Roche  sur 
Yon.  She  first  began  in  some  degree  to  recover  herself, 
when  she  found  herself  alone  with  her  mother,  who 
throwing  herself  upon  a  high  richly  gilded  arm  chair, 
thus  in  a  harsh  tone  addressed  her :  '*  Now,  Mademoi- 
selle, draw  near,"  said  the  unmerciful  mother.  '*  You, 
the  favorite  of  the  Ctueen  at  this  moment,  feel  conside- 
rable importance.  You  are  almost  convinced  that, 
guided  by  so  high  a  hand,  your  mother  must  yield  to 
your  wishes,  and  the  Belanzons  themselves,  appealed 
to  in  this  manner,  aller  an  offensive  humiliation,  may 
receive  you  into  favor." 

Poor  Eglantine  was  torn  from  her  paradise  by  this 
speech,  in  the  most  painful  manner. 

*'  O,  my  mother  !**  sighed  she,  raising  both  her  hands 
beseechingly,  as  she  knelt  down  on  the  richly  embroid- 
eted  cloth  that  served  Madame  VonToumon  for  a  foot- 
cloth.  She  could  not  utter  another  word.  She  con- 
cealed her  sweet  face,  streaming  with  tears,  on  the  lap 
of  her  mother,  and  audibly  sobbing,  embraced  her 
knees. 

*<Do  not  be  a  child,"  said  Madame  Von  Toumon,  "a 
wayward  child,  who  weeps  incessantly,  because  it  can- 
not have  its  own  perverse  wilL  Rise,  Mademoiselle, 
it  would  be  more  suitable  to  listen  composedly  to  the 
counsel  of  the  experienced  woman,  whom  gracious  hea- 
ven has  given  to  you  as  a  mother,  than  to  offend  her  by 
these  tears."  Eglantine  arose,  and  repressed  her  sobs, 
though  her  tears  flowed,  unceasingly,  whilst  her  mother 
spoke  in  a  somewhat  more  moderate  tone. 

"  The  Ctueen  has  distinguished  you  to-day  in  an  al- 
most unexampled  manner,  that  cannot  be  denied,  and 
it  is  not  wonderful  that  such  unmerited  and  unexpected 
favor  should  turn  somewhat  so  young  a  head  as  yours. 
Yet  whoever  builds  his  hope  of  happiness  on  princely 
favor  is  foolish.  Nothing  is  more  changeable.  The 
humor  of  the  moment  is  the  reigning  divinity,  to  the 
exclusion  of  all  others.  Learn,  that  what  to-day  is 
trampled  unregarded  in  the  dust,  may  yesterday  have 
been  exalted  to  the  skies.  The  Ctueen  was  very  sad 
to-day  herself,  for  which,  alas !  she  has  good  ground ; 
therefore  she  was  pleased  to  remark  your  red  eyes 
graciously,  which,  without  cause,  you  had  wept  red. 
When  morning  comes,  it  may  probably  happen  that 
our  mistress  may  find  herself  in  a  mood,  eonleur  dt 
rose,  and  will  perhaps  turn  from  you  as  ungraciously, 
as  she  turned  towards  you  to-day  graciously." 

"  Mother,  dear  mother,  I  want  nothing,  Fltope  no- 
thing  from  the  Ctueen ;  I  know  that  on  you  the  destiny 
of  your  child  is  alone  dependant,"  said  Eglantine ;  at 


the  same  time  she  pressed  the  struggling  hand  of  Ma- 
dame Von  Toumon  to  her  lips.  *"  Yet  I  must  always 
love  and  honor  the  fair  and  gracious  Princess,  who, 
without  my  requesting  it,  promised  to-day  to  speak  for 
me  to  you," 

"  A  child  requires  no  advocate  in  the  heart  of  a  mo- 
ther," replied  Madame  Von  Toumon,  again  offended. 
"  As  soon  as  the  Ctueen  lowers  herself  to  speak  to  me 
of  your  concerns,  then  shall  she  learo  to  what  a  foolish 
passion  you  have  surrendered  yourself,  and  she  will 
never  again  urge  me  to  court  the  arrogance  of  the  Be- 
lanzon  who  despise  you.  Elglantine,  does  not  the 
noble  blood  of  Toumon  flow  in  your  veins  7  Can  you 
really  cherish  the  wish  to  enter  into  a  family  which  is 
ashamed  of  you?" 

"  Vanambon  is  not  ashamed  of  me ;  he  had  rather  die 
than  enter  into  the  views  of  his  family,"  answered  Eg- 
lantine quickly. 

"  Marquis  Von  Vanambon  will  do  as  he  likes.  I  have 
only  to  do  what  the  honor  of  our  house,  and  my  duty 
as  a  mother  require  from  me,"  answered  Madame  Von 
Toumon.  "  Eglantine,  learn  to  believe  what  I  have 
already  repeated  to  you  a  thousand  times ;  the  tender 
feelings  of  which  you  now  boast,  will  fly  before  the 
silent  power  of  time  like  chaff*  before  the  wind,  and 
only  fruitless  repentance  will  remain.  A  girl  of  your 
rank  always  acts  most  wisely,  when  she  leaves  the  care 
of  her  future  establishment  to  an  experienced  mother. 
With  you  I  have  no  occasion  to  be  in  a  hurry ;  there  is 
time  enough  to  choose  for  you  an  advanto^ous  and 
splendid  match." 

'*  Mother,  mother,  in  what  a  degraded  light  must  I 
appear  in  your  eyes,"  replied  Eglantine,  almost  indig- 
nantly. *'  Yet  hardly  as  you  always  judge  me,  nothing 
shall  prevent  me  from  telling  you,  plainly  and  openly, 
that  my  heart  belongs  to  the  Marquis  Von  Vanarohon ; 
it  may  break,  but  it  can  never  through  eternity  be  di- 
vided from  him." 

"  We  shall  see  that,"  answered  Madame  Von  Tour- 
non.    "  A  child  like  you,  at  sixteen  years,  has  no  very 
clear  idea  of  eternity.    For  the  rest.  Mademoiselle,  I 
beg  you  will  hold  your  head  a  little  higher  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  not  afford  another  sentimental  scene  for  the  en- 
tertainment of  the  court    I  have  nothing  but  your  true 
welfare  in  view  in  giving  this  counsel,  and  it  is  not  de^ 
signed  for  the  selfish  purpose  of  excluding  you  from  the 
road  to  the  Ctueen's  favor.  It  is  very  possible  that  your 
melancholy  countenance  may  still  be  regarded  for  some 
time,  by  Margaret,  with  favor ;  for  who  can  foresee  the 
humor  of  princes  ?   Yet  believe  me,  my  daughter,  this 
will  scarcely  lead  to  any  lasting  good  fortune.     During 
the  eight  and  twenty  years  I  have  lived  in  the  dazzling 
circles  of  the  court,  I  have  had  opportunities  to  learn 
this,  and  God  has  always  preserved  me  from  the  folly 
of  wishing  to  climb  to  the  perilous  station  of  a  favo- 
rite; for  I  saw  many  around  me  attain  this  giddy  height, 
but  to  fall  so  much  the  lower.    I  remained  quiet  and 
honored  in  my  place ;   the  storm  which  beat  down 
all,  had  not  power  to  shake  me  a  hair's  breadth  from  my 
place." 

Absorbed  in  herself,  Elglantine  only  half  heard  Ma- 
dame Von  Toumon  expatiate  on  the  value  of  her  expe- 
rience in  life,  until  the  welcome  order  foUo\red,  that 
she  must  retire  to  her  chamber,  as  it  was  late,  Alas ! 
Eglantine  found  in  her  no  trace  of  that  unconditional 
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bod  confidence,  that  eordial  love,  that  mothers  should 
fed 

Madame  Yon  Toaroon,  unfortunately,  belonged  to 
tbtdas  of  women  who,  confining  themselves  to  rules 
eotirely,  baild  up  a  system  from  these,  and  give  such 
importsDce  to  it,  that  they  will  never  permit  the  dictates 
of  (iteir  heart  to  cause  them  to  deviate  a  hair's  breadth 
from  iL    One  of  the  most  unfortunate  of  her  principles 
was,  that  a  mother  should  never  show  towards  her  chil- 
drea  toy  oatward  demonstration  of  that  love  which  she 
ckeriabes  for  them  in  her  heart    This  continued  obdu- 
nxjt  the  serere  requisition  of  unconditional  submission, 
fii^itened  the  naturally  timid  Elglantine,  accustomed  to 
beloved  from  her  mother.  Only  with  trembling  did  she 
TCBture  to  approadi  her,  and  felt  always  in  her  presence 
dejected  and  constrained.    Besides,  she  was  scarcely 
acquainted  with  her  to  whom  she  had  only  returned  in 
tiie  course  of  the  few  last  weeks,  after  an  absence  of 
Dsoy  years.    More  than  eight  years  had  elapsed  since 
Madame  Von  Toomon  had  given  her  eldest  daughter, 
YoUode,  then  in  very  early  youth,  in  marriage  to  the 
Coant  Von  Belanzon ;  and  to  reward  her  for  the  obe- 
dieoee  with  which  she  complied  with  her  commands, 
At  had  yielded  to  her  earnest  entreaties,  and  permitted 
her  to  take  Eglantine,  then  not  quite  eight  years  old,  to 
Arras  with  her.    The  young  consort  of  the  Spanish 
Governor  was  placed,  immediately  on  her  arrival  at 
Aixmi,  at  the  head  of  a  splendid  establishment,  which, 
according  to  the  taste  for  pomp  existing  at  that  time, 
vaa  afaaost  a  princely  court.  Splendor  and  wealth  sur- 
rounded the  newly  married  lady,  but  the  Spanish  eti- 
qiiette,  every  where  constraining  and  annoying  her,  she 
every  where  encountered.  Yolande  missed,  very  pain- 
fiilly,  the  sweet  freedom  of  society  to  which,  from  her 
youth,  she  had  been  accustomed  in  Paris.    Eglantine 
vai  her  only  remaining  comfort ;  when  she  was  obliged 
to  follow  a  strange  husband  to  a  foreign  land,  she  alone 
ncaikd  her  beloved  native  land  and  the  joys  of  her 
yooth.    And  as  the  child,  in  the  course  of  years,  grew 
tt)  ihe  young  woman,  she  was  the  only  friend  and  con- 
^dant  of  her  beloved  Yolande,  to  whom  she  might  com- 
pjain  of  ail  which  often  heavily  burthened  her  heart.  Elg- 
lamine's  infantine  loveliness  never  developed  itself  into 
dazzling  beauty,  but  a  peculiar  and  irresistible  sweet- 
iioa  beamed  over  her  whole  figure.    The  serene  splen- 
dor of  the  heaven  within  her  breast,  shone  bright  from 
her  soul-faeaming  blue  eyes,  and  the  sweet  touching 
tones  of  her  melodious  voice  knew  always  how  to  find 
their  way  straight  to  the  heart.    The  Marquis  Von, 
Vaaambon,  younger  brother  of  the  Count  Von  Belan- 
zca,  lived  with  her  in  the  bouse  of  her  sister,  in  all  the 
^a^mUarity  of  domestic  life,  which  even  the  Spanish  eti- 
^aette  did  not  forbid.    He  was  several  years  older  than 
Egjantinfi,  and  was  staying  at  Arras,  to  fit  himself  in 
leaned  acquirements  for  his  ecclesiastical  station.  The 
VQvag  Sdaiquia  saw  Eglantine  daily ;  he  was  the  com- 
paabo  of  all  her  (Measures ;  he  taught  her  to  sing  the 
damuag  segoedillaa  for  the  Spanish  guitar,  that  sound 
like  the  cooBpbuots  of  love,  and  it  very  naturally  hap- 
pened that  he  aoon  began  to  regard  with  aversion  the 
destinatioa  far  which  he  was  intended,  and  to  which, 
aoreovo',  he  bad  never  felt  any  inward  call.    As  he 
was  one  of  the  most  distinguished  young  men  of  his 
a^  and  oomitry,  he  could  not  fail  to  gain  the  tender 
heart  of  Eglantine,  fiinned  for  love.    Richly  endowed 


with  personal  attractions,  he  captivated  at  the  first 
glance ;  and  notwithstanding  the  situation  for  which  he 
was  destined,  he  surpassed  all  his  young  cotemporaries 
in  knightly  exercises.  Besides  all  this,  he  knew  by  his 
address  how  to  win  hearts  ;  he  was  master  of  the  then 
prevailing  tone  of  gallantry  towards  ladies,  and  pos- 
sessed that  versatility  of  poind,  that  all  who  are  inex- 
perienced mistiake  for  something  of  a  much  higher  order. 
Madame  Yon  Belanzon  surprised  him  one  day  at  the 
feet  of  her  sister,  and  Elglantine,  sweetly  blushing,  flung 
herself  in  her  arms.  Yolande  became  from  this  mo- 
ment the  mutual  confidant  of  their  youthful  attach- 
ment, and  all  her  thoughts  and  actions  were  entirely 
bent  to  promote  this  connection,  which  would  ensure 
to  her  the  only  comfort  of  her  life,  the  hope  that  she 
should  never  be  divided  from  her  beloved  sister. 

Madame  Yon  Belanzon,  in  the  first  intoxication  of 
joy  with  the  discovery  she  had  made,  communicated 
the  intelligence  to  her  mother,  contrary  to  the  estab- 
lished usages  by  which  Madame  Yon  Toumon  was 
governed.  She  read  in  the  same  letter  an  express 
petition  for  Eglantine's  hand  from  Marquis  Yon  Ya- 
nambon ;  the  idea  of  a  connection  founded  only  upon 
love,  had  never  before  entered  the  cold,  severe  mind  of 
this  lady.  She  immediately  called  all  her  nearest  rela- 
tions together,  to  take  their  counsel  on  this  important 
affair ;  all  unanimously  declared  that  the  proposal  was 
advantageous,  and  Madame  Yon  Toumon  hesitated  not 
a  moment  to  send  a  formal  consent,  in  writing,  to  this 
marriage.  Unfortunately,  Yanambon's  relations,  par- 
ticularly the  Count  Yon  Belanzon,  were  entirely  of  ano- 
ther opinion.  Meanwhile,  the  young  Marquis  had  tokl 
his  elder  brother  that  he  loved  Eglantine,  and  was  re- 
solved to  ask  her  hand  in  marriage,  and  renounce  the 
spiritual  vows  which  the  time  was  now  approaching 
for  him  to  assume.  Count  Yon  Belanzon  was  grieved 
and  offended  in  the  highest  degree  by  this  information ; 
his  brother's  declaration  appeared  to  him  an  indirect 
demand  of  his  share  in  the  paternal  inheritance,  which 
the  eldest  brother  had  long  regarded  as  his  undisputed 
possession.  That  Yanambon,  for  love,  should  declare 
himself  willing  to  renounce  a  station  of  such  immense 
importance  in  Spain,  seemed  to  him  a  crime  against 
nature.  Then  to  give  up  the  vast  advantages  which 
might  have  been  procured  for  the  whole  house  of  Be- 
lanzon, if  one  of  these  should  have  been  clothed  with 
the  highest  dignities  of  the  church,  and  perhaps  might 
finally  have  obtained  even  a  c&rdinal's  hat.  Yanambon's 
personal  advantages  and  connections  opened  the  most 
dazzling  prospects,  in  these  respects,  for  him ;  and  were 
all  those  hopes,  amounting  almost  to  certainty,  to  be 
destroyed  in  a  moment  ? 

Deeply  incensed,  the  Count  pronounced  him  to  be  a 
foolish  enamored  boy,  that  must  be  constrained  by  force 
to  take  the  road  which  led  to  his  own  good  fortune,  and 
strongly  protested  that  he  would  never  grant  bis  consent 
to  this  marriage  with  Eglantine.  Eglantine's  tears, 
Yolande's  moving  representations,  availed  as  little  in 
moving  his  hard  heart,  as  the  Marquis's  angry  assertion 
of  his  rights.  The  firm  resolution  of  the  latter,  of  his 
native  right  to  choose  his  own  situation  in  life,  he  ridi- 
culed ;  all  the  rest  of  his  relations  took  part  with  the 
elder  brother.  Thus  discord  reigned  in  the  castle,  and 
utterly  destroyed  the  small  remnant  of  happiness  that 
was  possessed  by  Yolande,  who  in  the  midst  of  her 
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splendor  was  worthy  of  compasrion.  Yolande,  at 
length,  saw  herself  constrained  to  give  Madame  Von 
Toumon  information  of  the  sad  change  in  afiairs, 
which  had  taken  place  in  Eglantine's  situation.  This 
task  was  performed  with  scalding  tears ;  for  she  too  well 
knew  the  terrible  storm  it  would  raise  in  the  breast  of 
this  lady,  jealous  of  all  that  concerned  the  rights  and 
honors  of  her  house.  It  happened  as  she  expected; 
the  answer  to  her  letter  was  a  merciless  epistle,  in 
which  every  word  wounded  like  the  stab  of  a  dagger. 
Lastly,  the  declaration  was  added,  that  Madame  Von 
Toumon  would  take  Eglantine  under  her  own  protec- 
tion. Accordingly,  there  soon  arrived  in  Arras  a  ooo- 
fidential  attendant,  accompanied  by  a  stately  train,  to 
tear  Eglantine  from  the  arms  of  her  sister,  and  carry 
her  to  her  mother  in  Paris.  The  commands  of  Madame 
Von  Toumon  were  too  strict  to  allow  the  sisters  to 
delay  their  separation,  and  Vanambon  was  too  closely 
watched  by  his  brother,  to  aflbrd  Eglantine  the  poor 
consolation  of  an  interview  before  they  were  separated 
''Tell  him  that  I  may  die,  but  I  can  never  forget  him," 
said  Eglantine,  as  leaning  on  the  arm  of  her  disconso- 
late sbter  she  descended  the  castle  stairs.  **  Tet  where- 
fore ;  will  he  not  find  in  his  own  heart  all  that  I  think 
and  feel  7  With  us,  life  is  love,  and  as  long  as  I  breathe 
I  am  his.**  By  the  stately  tmin  which  was  to  carry 
Eglantine,  stood  La  BoMsiere  beneath,  in  the  court  of 
the  castle.  He  did  not  belong  at  that  time  to  the  queen 
of  Navarre's  court,  but  to  the  not  inconsiderable  train 
of  nobles,  that  sought  in  the  house  of  the  Spanish 
governor  to  fit  themselves  for  the  service  of  great  lords. 
His  station  had  occasioned  him  to  be  frequently  near 
Eglantine,  and  his  silent  modesty  obtained  him  the 
good  fortune  to  be  noticed  by  both  the  sisten ;  they 
were  accustomed  by  degrees  to  treat  him  with  as  much 
distinction  as  they  could,  without  infringing  the  strict 
rules  of  etiquette,  to  which  all  must  conform.  And  in 
this  the  Marquis  Von  Vanambon  followed  their  example. 
In  the  few  last  troubled  days,  La  Borssiere  became, 
in  a  measure,  the  silent  confidant  of  the  lovers,  and  felt 
himself  happy  to  be  allowed  to  render  Eglantine  many 
services,  for  which  she  was  so  much  the  more  thankful, 
as  he  appeared  to  set  so  little  value  on  them. 

"  Permit  me  to  serve  our  young  lady  for  the  last  time," 
said  La  Borssiere,  with  an  agitated  voice  to  the  master 
of  the  horse  of  Madame  Von  Toumon,  as  seeing  the 
ladies  descend,  he  approached  to  help  Eglantine  on 
the  saddle.  The  master  of  the  horse  courteously  with- 
drew, and  Eglantine,  with  La  Borssiere's  assistance, 
mounted  on  the  richly  covered  riding  cushions.  He 
was  pale,  and  trembled  perceptibly,  as  her  small  foot 
accidentally  touched  his  hand,  and  her  eyes  heavy  with 
tears  looked  sorrowfully  down  on  this  faithful  one. 
She  tried  to  smile ;  she  endeavored  to  say  one  or  two 
friendly  words  to  him  at  parting,  but  her  vpice  refused 
utterance,  and  her  small  mouth  was  painfully  closed 
by  tears.  La  Borssiere  was  silent  likewise;  he  reach- 
ed her  the  bridle,  and  while  he  appeared  to  be  adjusting 
it,  he  let  a  small  packet  fiiU  in  her  hand,  which  he 
had  hitherto  concealed.  Like  the  sun  when  it  breaks 
through  dark  clouds  of  rain,  a  beam  of  joy  lighted  up 
the  sad  eyes  of  Eglantine ;  La  Borssiere  perceived  it 
plainly,  but  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  sympathize  in 
her  joy.  With  tottering  steps  he  withdrew,  and  be- 
came pale  as  one  mortally  wounded,  when  the  last  trace  | 


of  the  procession  thst  accompanied  the  lady,  disappeaiv 
ed  from  his  eyes.  Eglantine's  heart  beat  beneath  the 
little  packet  with  lightened  and  almost  joyful  sensa- 
tions ;  she  seized  the  first  minute  she  was  unobserved 
to  open  it,  and  found  therein  what  she  had  secretly 
hoped,  a  written  farewell  from  her  betoved,  with  the 
warmest  expressions  of  love,  and  a  miniature  picturp, 
which  was  a  striking  resemblance.  The  last  she  placed 
next  her  heart,  and  whenever  she  was  alone,  drew  it  out, 
and  spoke  to  it  as  if  it  was  her  lover  himselC  She  had 
always  something  to  say  to  it ;  her  joys  and  pains  were 
confided  to  this  dear  picture,  and  the  evening  of  the 
day  in  which  the  queen  had  shown  herself  so  gracknis 
towards  her,  in  the  loneliness  of  her  chamber,  she  in- 
dulged in  this  pleasing  illusion  until  late  at  aighc.  She 
had  much  to  say  to  this  dear  picture ;  she  thanked  it 
for  the  resolution  Vanambon  had  taken  to  renounce  the 
vows  which  must  have  placed  an  eternal  division  be- 
tween them ;  she  must  relate  to  it  the  favor  which  the 
queen  had  shown  towards  her  that  day,  and  ask  it, 
whether  she  must  follow  the  dictates  of  her  heart,  and 
seek  to  gain  this  powerful  protectress  for  their  love. 
Never  was  Eglantine  richer  in  hope  than  now ;  the 
queen  had  commanded  her  to  be  of  good  courage,  and 
at  her  age  it  was  very  natural  to  forget  entirely  the 
admonitions  and  stem  commands  of  her  mother.  Was 
not  her  lover  free  and  under  the  protection  of  a  power- 
ful prince  7  By  Belanzon  himself.  He  could  scarcely  be 
recalled. 

Whilst  Eglantine  indulged  her  tender  heart  in  the 
innocent  illusions  of  love,  the  queen  and  her  friend, 
occupied   by  totally  different  cares   and   plans,  sat 
up  until  after  midnight    Margaret  of  Navarre,  the 
most  beautiful  woman  of  her  age,  endowed  by  nature 
with  all  the  most  precious  gifts  of  mmd  as  well  as  body, 
belonged,  notwithstanding  her  high  rank,  to  the  most 
unfortunate  of  her  sex ;   for  all  the  silent  joys  of  the 
heart,  all  the  quiet  pleasures  of  the  friendly  domestic 
circle,  which  the  queen  requires  for  the  happiness  of 
life  as  well  as  the  peasant,  were  forever  denied  her. 
Since  her  marriage  with  Henry  of  Navarre,  and  the 
wild  terror  of  St.  Bartholomew's  night,  she  bad  learned 
also  to  fear  both  her  mother  and  brother.    Her  husband 
had  lately  been  compelled  to  fly  privately  from  Paris, 
to  escape  the  danger  of  assassination  from  his  new  rela- 
tions.   The  bloody  war  of  the  citizens  which  he  had 
kindled  in  the  heart  of  France  against  his  perseeator, 
was  quieted  by  a  short  trace,  through  the  cunning 
mediation  of  the  queen's  mother,  Catherine  de  Medicis ; 
yet  now  the  most  formidable  preparations  were  making 
for  a  campaign  against  Henry  of  Navarre.     His  wife 
felt  the  impropriety  of  her  residence,  durmg  these  pre- 
parations among  the  deadly  enemies  of  her  husbeoid ; 
in  vain  perceiving  their  ill  concealed  su^clon  towards 
her,  did  she  repeatedly  entreat  to  be  permitted  to  join 
him.    Her  mother  and  brother  denied  this  request  with 
inexorable  severity.    All  these  things  the  queen  con> 
plained  of  to  her  confidential  friend,  and  the  tears  which 
in  the  day  she  had  restrained  with  difficulty,  flowed 
unceasingly  in  the  silence  of  the  night    The  queen 
and  her  friend  both  perceived  that  none  but  an  entirely 
neutral  residence  could  be  desiral^  for  her;  ^vhere  she 
could  not  be  suspected  by  either  of  the  hostile  parties  of 
fiivoring  the  other,  both  of  which  had  alike  eladms  to 
her  allegiance.    But  to  every  pkin  that  was  started. 
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tbere  appeared  to  be  insuperable  obstacles.  At  length, 
after  maoy  Tain  propositions  for  extrication  from  this 
dileinnia,the  princess  suggested  to  the  queen  a  journey 
(0  Spa,  to  which  she  herself  was  inclined.  Luckily, 
ibe  queen  sufiered  sometimes  from  an  eruption  on  the 
aiTD,  called  the  rose,  and  it  was  resoWed  that  this 
dicamstanee  should  serve  as  a  pretext  for  a  journey  to 
this  watering  place.  On  the  foUonring  morning,  Mar- 
garet fiiond  less  difficulty  in  obtaining  permission  for 
Uus  JQomey  from  the  queen-mother,  than  she  had  ex- 
pected; and  Charles  the  Ninth  was  also  willing  to 
•gree  to  any  measure,  provided  his  sister  would  not 
vnite  herself  to  her  husband,  whom  he  regarded  as  his 
■oBt  deadly  enemy.  He  gave  orders  that  every  thing 
(hoold  be  prepcu«d  for  the  journey  of  the  young  queen, 
and  sent  a  eourier  to  the  Stadtholder  at  Flanders,  to 
ebcain  the  necessary  passports  for  a  journey  through 
part  of  this  country,  and  sought  himself  to  hasten  by 
every  possible  means  the  day  of  her  departure.  New 
yfe,  new  animation  beamed  from  Margaret's  beautiful 
tjtit  daring  the  few  remaining  days  of  her  stay  in 
Paris;  yet  it  was  not  her  removal  from  this  city,  where 
she  led  so  dretury  a  life,  which  gave  her  so  much  joy, 
as  certain  political  reasons  that  belong  not  to  this  simple 
story,  whidi  made  a  short  stay  in  Flanders  highly  de- 
sirable. But  at  the  same  time  she  was  not  thereby  led 
to  ibiget  her  young  fevorite.  ''I  have  spoken  to  your 
mother,  my  dear,"  whispered  she  to  Eglantine,  at  the 
first of^Mftonity.  ''I  know  all  that  oppresses  your  young 
heart  At  least  you  shall  not  mope  out  the  time  of  our 
sbseaee  in  a  cloister.  I  have  chosen  you  for  one  of  the 
ladies  of  the  court,  who  are  to  accompany  me  to  Flan- 
den  and  Spa,  and  hope  I  have  thereby  merited  your 
thanks.*'  Transported  with  rapture,  Eglantine  covered 
dte  ffieadly  extended  hand  of  the  queen  with  kisses 
uid  leacs;  even  the  mild  admonitions  of  her  royal  mis- 
tress availed  not  to  restore  her  to  recollection,  for  the 
queen,  by  the  single  word  Flanders,  had  opened  to  her 
i  paradise  of  hope,  of  which  Margaret  herself  was  not 
avare ;  ibr  Madame  Yon  Toumon  and  herself  were 
both  ignorant  that  Vanambon's  present  residence  was 
i>  Flanders.  Eglantine  wandered  about  now  like  one 
ia  a  dream ;  the  harsh  reproofs  of  her  mother  passed 
by  onnotioed ;  a  hundred  times  a  day  she  secretly  drew 
oot  the  dear  picture  to  relate  her  hopes  to  it ;  she  lived 
«ly  in  this^  and  if  every  thing  around  her  had  gone  to 
niin,  she  would  scarcely  have  remarked  it  while  the 
mad  to  Ffamden  lay  open.  The  journey,  so  anxiously 
willed  fi>r  by  all  parties,  was  now  to  begin,  and  the 
tnveiUi^  suite  of  queen  Margaret  was  arranged  in  the 
oort  of  the  Louvre,  with  a  splendor  which  exceeded 
erery  thing  tliat  is  practised  in  the  present  day,  and 
VIS  ia  nothing  surpassed  by  the  preparations  which 
vst  present  ^^randees  make  for  their  journies,  except  in 
eoeveaienee  and  swiftness.  Yet  a  princess  of  our  age 
oaohi  seareely  prevail  on  herself  to  submit  to  a  lonely 
coBiaaatDt  in  a  litter,  drawn  by  mules,  even  were  this 
Btter  as  much  a  wonder  of  pomp  and  splendor  as  that 
of  qacea  Mairgaret. 

The  golden  piUarsr— the  magnificently  painted  win- 
dow giaaaes — the  crimson  velvet  hangings  richly  em- 
broidered With  heavy  gold  fringes,  gave  the  litter  the 
appearance  of  a  small  chapel,  in  which  the  queen  sat 
eothrofied  like  the  image  of  a  aaint.  A  variety  of  gal- 
wuu  devices,  according  to  the  taste  of  the  age,  were 


I  embroidered  in  silk  among  the  gilded  ornaments,  and 
the  glass  paintings  on  the  windows  contained  forty 
emblematical  pictures,  relating  to  the  effect  of  the  sun 
and  its  beneficent  beams.  To  each  of  these  pictures 
was  added,  for  the  sportive  interpretation  of  the  queen, 
some  Spanish  or  Italian  verses.  The  somewhat  less 
splendid  litter  of  the  Princess  Von  La  Roche  sur  Yon, 
followed  that  of  the  queen ;  in  this  Madame  Von  Tour- 
non  was  placed,  as  a  distinction  due  to  the  head-gover- 
ness of  the  queen. 

Ten  ladies  on  horseback,  of  whom  Eglantine  was 
one,  followed  this  litter,  in  the  most  costly  decorations, 
suitable  to  the  gay  time  of  youth.  The  waving  of 
plumes,  the  variously  colored  cloaks  of  silk  and  velvet, 
the  rich  embroidery,  the  dazzling  ornaments  of  their 
white  horses,  made  a  spectacle  as  splendid  as  it  was 
beautiful  It  was  like  the  youthful  procession  of  the 
holy  Princess  Ursula,  represented  to  us  by  Wilhelm's 
masterly  hand,  as  an  altar  picture,  at  the  Cathedral 
zu  K6ln.  In  six  carriages,  following  these,  places 
were  assigned  to  the  other  ladies  belonging  to  the  queen*s 
suite.  A  cardinal,  a  bishop,  several  lords  of  the  first 
rank,  and  a  crowd  of  young  men  who  belonged  to  the 
noblesse,  likewise  accompanied  the  rojral  traveller ;  also, 
a  numerous  crowd  of  servants,  of  mules  and  baggage- 
waggons,  laden  with  things  of  every  description.  All 
these  united,  presented  such  i^ spectacle  of  beauty,  of 
splendor  and  animated  life,  as  necessarily  ftf attract  the 
admiration  of  all  who  met  them  on  the  road.  The 
press  of  the  numerous  spectators,  collected  in  the  court, 
at  first  caused  the  litter  of  the  queen  to  move  but 
slowly ;  the  procession  was  delayed,  and  Eglantine  re- 
mained for  a  considerable  time,  reining  in  her  steed,  by 
the  side  of  her  travelling  companions.  Her  heart  beat 
with  glad  impatience ;  in  vain  she  looked  around  for 
some  near  her  who  could  participate  in  her  feelings;  in 
all  Paris,  the  queen  was  the  only  friendly  being  she 
knew,  and  her  she  honored  as  a  guardian  angel.  She 
remembered  not  poor  La  Borssiere  at  this  moment, 
though  he  was  near  her.  She  started  with  pleasure  as 
he  rode  towards  her,  and  she  discovered  that  he  also  was 
one  in  the  train  of  their  common  mistress.  "  We  are  go- 
ing to  Flanders,"  she  whispered  to  him ;  a  heaven  of 
rapture  was  expressed  in  her  eyes,  and  in  the  soA,  trem- 
bling music  of  her  voice.  "  You  are  fortunate.  Mademoi- 
selle, and  I  likewise,"  replied  La  Borssiere,  and  quickly 
withdrew  behind  Eglantine,  as  the  train  was  now  in 
motion.  It  was  some  days  before  the  queen,  in  this  te- 
dious mode  of  travellingi^  quitted  the  French  soil.  In 
every  town  where  she  stopped  on  herway ,  she  was  receiv- 
ed with  reverence  by  the  people ;  eveiy  day  of  her  jour- 
ney was,  from  morning  until  evening,  an  universal  feast ; 
young  and  old  met  them  on  their  way  rejoicing ;  and 
whoever  was  so  happy  as  to  get  a  glimpse  of  her  face, 
though  she  deigned  to  look  on  them  only  for  a  second, 
esteemed  themselves  fortunate  for  the  rest  of  their  life. 
Her  wonderful  beauty  filled  every  one  with  rapture ; 
they  honored  her  in  her  pomp  as  a  being  of  superior 
order.  The  fair  riders  also,  who  sometimes  took  oflf 
their  inconvenient  masks  to  enjoy  the  fresh  air,  often 
heard  praises  of  their  grace  and  beauty,  which  always 
sound  agreeably,  even  from  the  lips  of  the  lowest.  All 
were  in  a  joyful  dream,  except  Eglantine,  who  found 
the  journey  much  too  long.  Like  the  lark,  which  flew 
over  their  heads  to  the  blue  heaven  rejoicing,  she  could 
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hare  flown  over  mouDlain  and  vaUey— «iid  almost 
hourly  she  beckoned  La  Boranere,  who  always  remained 
as  near  her  as  he  cook),  to  approach,  only  to  ask  him 
whether  they  were  still  far  from  the  borders  of  Flan- 
ders. At  length  they  reached  this  first  object  of  her  desire. 
In  the  full  splendor  of  summer  beauty,  the  rich  plains  of 
Flanders,  apparently  immeasurable  in  extent,  spread 
themselTcs  before  the  eyes  of  the  trarellers.  They  passed 
through  neat,  well-built  villages,  such  as  they  had  never 
been  accustomed  to  see  in  France.  They  passed  daily 
through  flourishing  cities,  whose  splendid  churches,  and 
other  public  buildings,  excited  their  admiration ;  and 
from  whose  lofty  steeples,  decked  richly  with  Gothic 
ornaments,  asthey  heard,  soHened  by  distance,  thechimes 
of  the  musical  clock,  still  a  novelty  in  Flanders,  and 
quite  unknown  in  France,  they  felt  as  if  saluted  from 
on  high  by  the  voice  of  an  angeU  The  spacious  market 
places,  adorned  with  fountains,  always  swarmed  with 
richly  dressed  ladies  and  gentlemen,  whO|  with  good 
humored  curiosity,  pressed  to  see  them.  The  tall, 
strong  figures  of  these  people, — their  costumes  diflering 
entirely  from  the  French,— did  not  prevent  their  making 
an  agreeable  impression  on  the  travellers.  The  rosy 
faces  of  the  maidens,  smiling  bashfully  through  their 
flaxen  locks,  were  remarked  with  courtesy  by  the  lords 
of  Margaret's  train ;  and  all  eyes  rested  with  pleasure 
on  the  expression  of  true-heartedness  exhibited  in  the 
general  appearance  of  the  Flemish.  In  all  the  cities  of 
Flanders  through  which  their  road  led,  the  queen  was 
cordially  and  joyfully  received,  not  as  a  foreign  princess^ 
but  as  one  born  in  their  own  land.  Since  the  execution 
of  Count  Egmont,  and  so  many  of  their  nobles^  almost 
all  the  Flemish  abhorred  the  Spanish  yoke,  and  wished  to 
acknowledge  a  French  prince  as  their  regent.  Marga- 
ret, who  was  acquainted  with  these  secret  plans,  to  gain 
still  mon  on  these  people,  received  all  the  favor  that 
was  shown  her  with  genuine  and  enchanting  cordiality. 
She  refused  not  to  attend  a  single  feast  that  was  pre- 
pared for  her;  wherever  she  was  invited,  she  staid  wil- 
lingly, which  so  prolonged  her  journey  in  this  country, 
that  it  took  nearly  as  many  days  as  it  now  does  hours 
to  go  from  Paris  to  Spa. 

No  one,  at  least  of  the  younger  part  of  the  queen's 
train,  was  dissatisfied  with  these  delays — ^it  was  the 
least  of  their  desires  to  anive  at  Spa.  In  those  days, 
this  place  was  nothing  but  a  small,  dirty  village,  con- 
sisting of  a  few  huts,  having  no  similarity  with  the 
place  where  all  the  pleasures  of  the  great  world  are  to 
be  found,  such  as  it  now  is.  Eglantine  was  the  only 
person  that  found  no  pleasure  in  this  delay — and  when- 
ever they  came  within  the  vicinity  of  a  town,  she  would 
raise  herself,  as  much  as  she  could,  from  the  saddle,  to 
look  at  the  procession,  which  came  in  solemn  pomp 
from  the  gates  of  every  city  to  welcome  the  approach- 
ing queen.  Her  penetrating  look,  which  d|f  ted  through 
the  rows  of  richly  dressed  lords  and  ladies,  seeking  the 
one  loved  hoped-for  form,  was  always  dejectedly  with- 
drawn, and  she  could  scarcely  again  raise  her  sad  eyes 
from  the  earth,  when^  he  whom  she  hoped  to  find  was 
not  among  thenu  La  Borssiere  alone  remarked  this. 
His  brow  daily  became  more  clouded,  and  deep  sighs 
heaved  his  breasL  At  length  they  reached  the  gates  of 
Yalenciennesxf-anA  a  new  procession,  more  splendid, 
more  aomerous  than  any  of  the  preceding,  came  towards 
them.    Beaauiigwith  renewed  hope,  Eglantine's  eyes 


kwked  so  vristfuUy  towards  it,  that  La  Borssiere  was  no 
longer  able  to  bear  that  she  should  always  find  herself 
deceived  in  her  expectations.  He  approached  respect- 
fully towards  her,  and  said  gently,  *'Tfae  Stadtholder, 
Don  John,  will  meet  us  shortly,  with  his  court,  at  Na- 
mur.  He  has  inquired  tcvday  what  time  the  queen  in- 
tends going  to  this  city,  as  he  wishes  to  reeetve  her  in 
the  RKMt  splendid  manner,"  he  added,  in  a  tone  of  as 
much  jndififerenoe  as  he  could  assume. 

"  And  when— how  far  is  it  now  to  Naraur  7"  asked  Elg- 
lantine,  blushing.   "  We  may  readi  it  in  the  morning,  if 
the  queen  does  not  stay  two  long  at  Mons,"  answered 
La  Borssiera  with  difiiculty,  and  immediately  withdrew 
again.    Alasl  Ctueen  Margaret  did  not  par|ieipate  in 
Eglantine's  impatience.    She  not  only  stayed  the  whole 
of  the  next  day  and  the  following  night  at  Yalcndennes, 
and  went  on  the  next  day  to  Mons,  wbero  she  sutered 
herself  to  be  persuaded  by  the  governor  of  this  town  to 
prolong  her  stay  in  this  pkee,  for  eight  whole  days; 
This  governor,  a  near  relation  of  the  murdered  Count 
Egmont,  was  one  of  the  bitterest  enemies  of  the  Span* 
ish  dominion :  he  stood  in  high  esttmation  in  Flanders, 
and  it  was  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the  queen  to 
gain  him  over.     As  it  frequently  happens,  pleasuro 
served  as  a  veil  for  policy.    Banquets,  music  and  danc- 
ing, succeeded  each  other  in  uninterrupted  suecession 
during  the  day  and  half  the  nighu    None  lemembered 
themselves,  much  less  thought  of  observing  others. 
Eglantine  suffered  deadly  grief  at  this  delay.    So  near 
the  summit  of  her  wishes,  her  only  eonsolatioo  was^ 
that  she  was  less  exposed  during  the  journey  than  at 
home  to  the  severe  censure  and  observation  of  her  mo- 
ther.   She  was  ready  to  die  of  impatience,  as  day  after 
day  passed  away,  without  any  mention  of  the  wished- 
for  journey.    La  Borssiere  alone  appeared  to  feel  as 
she  did,  and  he  became  every  day  graver  and  more  ab- 
sorbed.   All  but  these  two  seemed  to  breathe  only 
frolic  and  gaiety.    As  time  must  bring  to  an  end  all 
that  grieves  and  all  that  rejoices  us.  Eglantine  at  length 
saw  the  last  evening  of  the  eighth  day,  which  had  ap- 
peared so  interminable,  approach.    Scarcely  had  the 
rooming  dawned,  which  was  to  lead  to  the  long  wished, 
for  hour  of  meeting,  than  Eglantine  equipped  herself 
for  (he  journey,  and  began  to  count  the  minutes.    But 
the  poor  girl  was  greatly  mistaken  in  her  calculatioos : 
she  had  still  to  suffer  many  hours  of  torturing  impa- 
tience; for  there  appeared  to  be  no  end  to  the  adieus 
from  all  sides.    The  sun  was  high  in  the  heavens  before 
the  queen  took  her  place  in  the  litter;  and  then  the 
Flemish  ladies  thronged  around  her  to  admire  its  sur- 
passing magnificence.    Margaret,  with  matchless  cour- 
tesy, employed  a  good  half  hour  in  reading  to  these  la- 
dies the  devices  embroidered  within,  and  to  explain  the 
emblematical  paintings.    Eglantine  could  not  forbear, 
beneath  the  mask  which  all  travelling  ladies  wore,  shed- 
ding bitter  tears.    Her  impatience  foraed  them  from  her 
eyes,  and  it  reached  its  highest  pitch  as  the  procession 
of  travellers  moved  forth  at  a  snail's  paoe.    The  Flena- 
ish  nobles,  that  nothing  might  be  wanting,  accompanied 
Ctueen  Margaret  a  great  way  from  the  city  of  Mons ; 
and  Margaret,  to  recompense  their  courtesy,  kept  up  a 
lively  conversation  with  them  during  the  whole  vray. 
This  went  on  until  they  saw  at  a  distance  the  dost 
raised  by  the  procession  of  the  Stadtholder,  Don  John, 
approaching  for  the  reception  of  the  queen.  The  Flem 
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ish  nobles  bid  a  hasty  adieu,  thai  they  might  not  meet 
Dob  Joho,  douUy  hated  as  a  Spaniard  and  brother  of 
Philip  IL  Eglantiney  in  the  disorder  of  the  proces- 
lioa,  happened  Co  get  near  her  mistress,  who  perceived 
her  young  favorite.  "  Ride  next  my  litter,''  said  she 
kindly;  ''and  your  companions  may  also  surround  me 
while  we  go  to  meet  yonder  proud  Spaniard.  I  have 
learnt  who  is  coming  in  Don  John's  train,  and  would  be 
eye-witness  to  a  certain  interview,"  she  added  with  a 
smile.  Eglaptine  could  only  bow  thankfully  at  this 
cMBmand:  her  aoul  was  in  her  eyes;  and  she  sought 
to  diaeover  at  a  distance  the  beloved  form.  The  pro- 
ceiBoo  came  closer  and  closer;  a  favorable  gust  of 
wind  divided  the  doud  of  dust  that  concealed  him. 
'^hich  is  he  7"  whispered  the  queen  to  Eglantine ;  ''that 
hsidieme  yoang  man  immediately  behind  the  prince, 
whose  tall,  blue  and  white  plumes,  wave  above  all  the 
rest?"  Eglantine  was  silent ;  in  her  extreme  agitation 
she  did  not  hear  the  queen's  question;  but  Maigaret 
saw  plainly,  by  her  whole  appearance,  that  she  had  not 
been  nistakeo  in  her  conjecture.  Don  John  and  all 
his  tzmin  dismoanted  from  their  horses,  as  they  came 
near  the  royal  traveller.  The  Marquis  Von  Yanambon 
stood  only  a  few  paces  from  Eglantine,  whilst  Don  John 
and  the  qoeen  exchanged  their  courteous  salutations ; 
hot,  alas!  he  appeared  not  to  perceive  it  His  looks 
wandered  from  Margaret  to  her  ladies,  and  seemed  to 
pass  heedlessly  over  Eglantine.  Mixed  emotions  of 
pain  and  pleasure  almost  overcame  the  poor  girl ;  dark- 
ness overspread  her  eyes;  she  trembled,  and  could 
scarcely  keep  her  seat  on  the  saddle. 

''He knows  me  not ! — he  knows  me  not !"  sighed  she 
to  herself,  as  the  procession  set  forth  again :  her  heart 
seemed  to  be  pressed  together,  as  with  the  fangs  of  a 
(iger,  by  heavy  anticipations  which  she  could  not  throw 
o£  "Indeed  he  could  not  have  expected  me  here,  and 
this  ag\j  black  velvet  mask,  that  I  dared  not  take  off, 
coseeaied  me  likewise,"  said  she  to  herself,  for  her  com- 
fiirt  "I,  indeed,  should  have  known  him  under  the 
most  impenetrable  disguise ;  I  think  that,  even  in  the 
darkest  night,  I  should  have  felt  his  presence."  It  was 
growing  late;  a  moonless  night  overtook  the  travellers 
before  they  reached  Namur,  which,  according  to  Don 
John's  direction,  shone  with  thousands  of  lamps,  bright 
as  BuiHiay.  AU  the  hopes  of  Eglantine  rested  on  the 
feast,  which  she  expects!  to  find,  prepared  as  usual,  in 
the  lodgings  of  the  queen.  "  What  a  joyful  surprise 
it  will  be^**  said  she,  "  when  he  meets  me  unexpectedly 
is  the  dazzling  hall !"  She  comforted  herself  with  this, 
as  oAen  as  the  blue  and  white  plumes  passed  before 
her  in  the  brig;ht  streets,  which  happened  tolerably 
oAes.  Yet  even  this  expectation  was  not  fulfilled. 
Doo  John  left  the  queen,  as  soon  as  he  had  led  her  into 
the  apartments,  prepared  for  her  reception  withmore  than 
pria^y  pomp,  rightly  judging  that,  after  so  wearisome 
a  day,  repose  would  be  more  agreeable  than  any  thing 
eise  bo  the  queea.  For  the  first  time  Eglantine  regret- 
ted the  delay  of  the  festivities,  which  she  had  lately  at- 
tended with  so  much  chagrin.  All  retired  early  to  rest, 
and  Eglanline  did  not  long  remain  behind  tliem.  In 
the  loneliness  of  her  apartment,  she  drew  out  her  dear 
iitUepictnre,  aind  overwhelmed  her  lover  with  reproaches 
for  not  having  known  her.  She  fell  asleep  amidst 
pleasing  delusions  and  serious  plans  for  the  morning, 
which  she  considered  as  decisive  of  her  future  destiny. 


She  hoped  Vanambon  would  find  a  no  less  powerful  in- 
tercessor with  her  mother,  in  his  prince,  than  she  was 
certain  of  having  found  in  her  queen.  She  thpught 
with  uneasiness  on  the  severe  vigilance  of  her  mother, 
and  the  interruption  it  would  probably  occasion  in  her 
pleasure  the  following  day.  At  length,  commending 
her  lover  and  herself  to  the  protection  of  the  Holy  Yu:- 
gin,  whose  fair,  calm,  smiling  image,  adorned  a  small 
altar  in  her  apartment,  lovely  and  innocent  as  a  child, 
over  whose  couch  angels  keep  their  watch,  she  fell 
asleep  amidst  her  prayers,  and  no  frightful  vision  in  the 
darkness  of  night  came  to  fill  her  with  dismal  forebod- 
ings of  sorrow.  Eglantine  awoke  early :  she  greeted 
the  firstblush  of  morning  with  the  joyful  timidity  of  a 
young  bride,  when  the  day  first  dawns  which  is  to  unite 
her  forever  to  her  lover.  Then  she  hastened  to  dress 
herself  with  more  than  usual  care  to  accompany  the 
queen  to  church,  where  Don  John  had  directed  high 
mass.  "  There,  in  this  holy  place,"  thought  Eglantine, 
blushing,  "  we  shall  first  meet ;"  and  she  sunk  with  hu- 
mility before  the  image  on  the  altar  of  the  Holy  Virgin. 
"Ave  Maria,"  prayed  she,  "mother  of  grace  and  love, 
forgive,  O  .gracious  being,  if  earthly  joy  should  move 
our  hearts  too  powerfully,  and  draw  the  thoughts, 
which  should  be  consecrated  to  heaven,  down  to  earth. 
Mary,  I  bow  to  thee  with  child-like  humility,  and  pray 
thee  to  take  my  lover  and  myself  under  thy  protection : 
let  our  love  not  be  counted  to  us  for  sin,  if  we  cannot 
entirely  banish  it  from  our  thoughts  in  the  temple  of 
the  Most  High;  oro,  oro,  pro  nolrit"  prayed  she  with 
the  deepest  fervor,  her  eyes  raised  to  heaven,  aqd  a 
crown  of  roses  in  her  hand. 

"  So  I  find  you  at  last,  as  you  should  be  found,"  said 
Madame  Yon  Toumon,  who  had  entered  at  this  mo- 
ment to  carry  her  daughter  to  the  queen.  "  Invoke  the 
Holy  Yirgin  to  protect  thee  from  error ;  for  I  under- 
stand that  you  will  meet  the  Marquis  Yon  Yanambon 
in  the  train  of  Don  John.  I  come  chiefly  to  warn  you, 
not  to  let  this  surprising  meeting  awaken  any  vain 
hopes;  believe,  firmly,  that  it  cannot  alter  your  situa- 
tion in  any  respect ;  it  will  only  be  embarrassing  for  the 
moment  Remember  always  that  I  watch  your  pro- 
ceedings, and  will  punish  any  foiigetfulness  on  your 
part  according  to  its  desserts.  Be  on  your  guard ;  I 
warn  you  for  the  last  time ;  and  now  follow  me  to  the 
queen." 

As  soon  as  the  queen  appeared  in  church,  the  rushing 
sound  of  horns  and  violins  was  heard  through  the  high 
vault  of  the  consecrated  temple,  which  shone  through- 
out with  that  earthly  pomp  and  splendor,  which  so 
strongly  characterized  that  age.  The  queen  shone  like 
the  sun ;  a  firmament  of  stars,  composed  of  pearls  and 
diamonds,  surrounded  her  angelic  face;  a  rich  robe, 
wove  of  silver  and  orange-colored  silk,  with  long  hang- 
ing sleeveS|  ornamented  with  innumerable  spangles,  rib- 
bons and  little  tassels,  showed  to  the  utmost  advantage 
her  lofty  stature.  Her  shining  white  shoulders  were 
admired  by  all  beholders.  The  queen,  in  proud  con- 
sciousness of  beauty,  was  the  first  who  introduced  in 
France  this  low  manner  of  dressing.  All  ladies,  who 
made  any  pretensions  to  taste  and  elegance,  hastened 
to  follow  her  example.  Eglantine  alone  could  not  think 
of  following  a  fashion  she  thought  immodest.  She  had 
been  brought  up  from  a  child,  in  the  house  of  her  sis- 
ter, in  the  strict  Spanish  customs,  and  always  in  dress 
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covered  as  much  of  her  person  as  she  could,  ivithout 
striking  singularity.  She  dressed  herself  now  in  her 
usual  manner;  a  robe  of  dazzlingly  white  silk — a 
wreath  of  pearl  in  her  light  brown  locks — among  so 
many  richly  decorated  ladies,  gave  her  the  appearance 
of  a  spring  snow-drop,  that  had  sprung  up  accidentally 
in  a  tulip-bed,  and  whose  modest  charms  no  one  re- 
marked. Her  whole  lovely  appearance  was  so  little 
dazzling,  that  at  a  small  distance  die  might  easily  have 
been  overlooked,  and  only  when  near  her  could  her  in- 
describable loveliness  gain  the  heart.  Even  Yanambon 
appeared  to  feel  this  to-day:  be  sat  immediately  oppo- 
site to  her  at  church ;  his  eyes  sometimes  glanced  in  the 
direction  in  which  riie  satj  but  though  no  envious 
mask  interposed  to  conceal  her  features,  he  appeared  as 
little  mindful  of  her  presence  as  he  had  done  the  even* 
ing  before.  "  Still,  still  he  knows  me  notl**  sighed  the 
fond  girl ;  "ah !  what  does  it  avail  me  to  be  near  him, 
if  he  cannot  participate  in  my  joy?"  With  child-like 
simplicity  she  ventured  to  call,  in  the  distress  of  her 
heart,  on  the  Holy  Virgin  to  turn  the  eyes  of  her  be- 
loved upon  her.  Again  she  reproached  herself  as  a 
sinner  for  preferring  this  prayer — for  venturing  to  cher- 
ish such  earthly  feelings  in  so  holy  a  place ;  and  endea- 
vored to  think  the  inattention  of  her  lover  a  proof  of 
his  pious  feelings.  But  even  upon  quitting  church, 
Yanambon  took  no  more  notice  of  her  than  he  had  done 
before,  although  she  passed  immediately  by  him.  They 
met  again  in  the  eating-hall,  but  Yanambon  did  not 
turn  his  eyea  towards  her.  At  dinner  the  queen  eat 
with  Don  John  at  a  separate  table,  where  King  Philip's 
proud  brother  was  served  by  Spanish  grandees  on  their 
knees.  The  rest  of  the  lords  and  ladies  were  placed 
at  a  large  tal;>le  at  a  respectful  distance,  at  which,  ac- 
cording to  the  Spanish  custom,  the  ladies  sat  on  one 
side  and  the  gentlemen  on  the  other.  Yanambon  sat 
obliquely  opposite  to  Eglantine,  too  distant  to  speak, 
yet  near  enough  to  see  her  distinctly.  In  vain  did  she 
raise  her  eyes  to  catch  his  glance.  She  still,  indeed, 
sought  to  persuade  herself  that  he  liad  not  seen  her; 
but  she  was  much  distressed,  and  it  was  extremely  dif- 
ficult to  observe  an  appearance  of  composure  until  the 
table  was  removed. 

A  ball,  which  cor^Unued  until  some  time  in  the  night, 
began  immediately  after  dinner.  The  queen  opened  it 
with  her  distinguished  host  with  a  grave  Spanish  dance, 
then  very  fashionable.  One  might  have  thought  this 
dance  invented  for  her,  to  show  in  the  brightest  light 
the  lofly  majesty  of  her  form  and  the  peculiar  grace  of 
her  movements.  Smiling  like  the  Goddess  of  Love, 
she  first  advanced  a  few  steps  towards  the  hand  of  her 
partner ;  the  most  graceful  expression  of  pleasure  beam- 
ed from  her  transcendantly  beautiAiI  face;  then  sud- 
denly she  turned  coldly  and  proudly  away,  and  danced 
alone — a  Juno  in  form  and  expression.  The  various 
evolutions  again  brought  this  rare  lady  near  her  part- 
ner, who,  young,  handsome,  and  in  his  rich  Spanish 
dress,  seemed  not  unworthy  of  the  honor.  The  circle 
of  spectators  pressed  closer  and  closer  together ;  all  eyes 
.  hung  with  rapture  on  the  beautiful  couple,  as  La  Bors- 
siere  used  this  opportunity,  unpercei  ved,  to  approach  Eg- 
lantine, whom,  he  had  appeared  to  avoid,  ever  since 
Don  John  had  come  from  Namur  to  meet  them.  "  Have 
you  no  orders  for  me,  Mademoiselle  7  Have  you  no- 
thing to  entrust  to  your  true  scrviint  7"  asked  he,  witli 


a  voice  as  soft  and  low  as  if  he  stood  by  the  death-bed 
of  a  friend.  Eglantine  regarded  him  with  a  look  of  in- 
expressible anguish.  **  O,  yes — no— no ;"  and  yet  said 
she  at  last,  in  painful  confusion,  '*Have  you  seen  the 
Marquis?"  she  uttered  at  last,  scarce  audibly.  "I  have 
spoken  to  him.  He  asked  after  your  health,"  answered 
La  Borssiere,  with  downcast  look. 

"When  was  that?  He  has  then  seen  me  and 
known  me,"  said  Eglantine  with  painful  quickness 

"  Yesterday,"  was  the  answer.  "  He  asked  after  you 
before  we  reached  Namur;  but  he  has  not  honored  me 
with  any  message  for  you."  Eglantine  sta^ered. 
Again  she  felt  the  tiger  fangs  pressing  her  heart  to- 
gether, robbing  her  of  life  and  breath.  La  Borssiere 
saw  her  paleness.  He  begged  her  to  permit  him  to 
lead  her  out  of  the  circle  to  a  window,  where  she  might 
breathe  a  moment  unperceived.  "Standing  in  the  op- 
pressive air,  surrounded  by  such  a  crowd,  visibly  af- 
fects you;  you  grow  paler  every  minute.  Permit 
me,  O,  permit  me  to  lead  you  to  a  seat  at  some  dis- 
tance." 

"Yes,  lead  me — ^lead  me  where  I  can  hide  myself 
from  every  one — from  myself,"  the  almost  fiiinting  Eg- 
lantine replied  in  a  low  voice.    "Yet  no,  no,"  said  she 
suddenly,  and  hastily  collecting  herself;  "My  mother 
watches  us.    I  cannot  go— I  will  stay — it  is  passing  oflj 
the  giddiness  that  came  over  me.   I  thank  you  for  your 
care,  good  La  Borssiere,"  she  added,  as  if  dismissing 
him.    He  remained  no  longer  with  her;  but  suid  near 
to  be  always  ready  for  her  service.    With  an  efibri  of 
resolution  that  one  could  scarcely  have  belicTed  so 
young  a  gifl  capable  of,  Elglantine  still  remained  with 
the  company.    Indeed,  she  did  not  venture  to  dance, 
but  she  heard  every  thing  that  was  said  to  her  politely ; 
answered  and  even  constrained  herself  to  smile.  Many 
of  the  company  she  had  known  before  at  Arras.  They 
had  been  brought  to  Namur  by  a  desire  to  see  the 
queen.  They  greeted  Eglantine  as  an  old  acquaintance, 
and  expressed  their  pleasure  to  meet  her  again.     The 
cordiality  that  these  strangers  showed  towards  her, 
made  her  feel  as  if  she  were  ready  to  die,  and  could 
die  gladly,  particularly  as  Yanambon  greeted  her  at  a 
distance  with  a  cold,  distant  bow,  without  once  seeking, 
like  the  others,  to  approach  her.   Yet  still  she  remadncd 
calmly  here ;  only  once  a  reproachful  glance  of  her  tear- 
ful eye,  which  she  quickly  again  withdrew,  answered 
his  salutation.    At  length  the  ball  was  ended,  and  the 
company  began  to  withdraw.    Madame  Yon  Tournon 
seized  this  moment  to  say  a  few  passing  words  to  her 
daughter.    "I  am,  on  the  whole,  very  well  contented 
with  you,  though  it  must  be  acknowledged  you  have  to 
thank  the  Marquis  Yon  Yanambon  for  having  made 
your  pnrt  wonderfully  easy.    Is  this  the  ardent  lover 
who  was  ready  to  die  for  you?    Will  you  now  begin 
to  believe  me,  when  1  assure  you,  that  all  these  wonder- 
ful emotions,  on  which  you  lay  so  much  stress,  at 
length  terminate  in  farce?*' 

"  Mother,  mother,"  said  Eglantine,  with  an  expres- 
sion of  the  deepest  despair. 

"Hush,  hush ;  no  scene  I  beg,  replied  Madame  Von 
Tournon ;  only  do  not  think  I  was  sincere ;  do  not  be- 
lieve that  I  do  not  understand  very  well,  that  this  stu- 
died reserve  on  his  part  is  nothing  but  a  mask  to  lead 
the  penetrating  mother  to  err.  Under  my  eyes  he  acts 
coldness  to  deceive  me ;  but  the  Marquis  will  learn  in 
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tine  that  I  always  know  the  under  side  of  the  cards, 
let  him  play  as  finely  as  he  will.*' 

Toath,  love,  onsnspectiDg  innocence!  what  cannot 
fOQ  believe !  The  words  of  Madame  Von  Tournon, 
u  harsh  as  they  were,  piave  Eglantine  the  only  comfort 
of  whieh  she  was  susceptible  at  that  moment,  and  she 
woald  baTe  thanked  her  for  them  on  her  knees  if  she 
hsd  dared.  "  Tes,  it  must  be  so-— my  mother  is  right !" 
Egbotine,  in  her  innocence,  reproached  herself  for  hav- 
iog  never  thought  of  this  only  possible  excuse  for  her 
loTer.  She  thought  over  every  hour  of  the  past  day. 
She  coaid  not  deny  that  there  had  been  a  single  mo- 
meat  when  they  were  not  exposed  to  observation,  for 
tlicy  were  every  where  surrounded  by  cold  and  strange 
glances.  In  the  loneliness  of  her  chamber,  Eglantine 
agun  drew  forth  her  dear  picture.  "No,  Uiese  noble 
traits  cannot  be  the  mask  of  a  faithless  hearL"  With 
teen  she  complained  to  him  of  his  strange  conduct  that 
day.  F^  from  the  painful  tumult  of  society,  the  longer 
the  regarded  the  picture  of  Vanarobon,  the  more  dearly 
it  appeared  to  her ;  that  she  must  thank  his  self-com- 
naad  for  having  kept  him  at  such  a  distance  from  her. 
Nflfw,  would  it  have  been  possible  to  have  met  her  in 
company  after  bo  long  a  separation,  and  have  mastered 
hia  feelings  sufficiently  to  prevent  their  betraying  him  7 
She  bad,  indeed,  remarked  that  day,  as  often  as  her 
giaoee  had  met  that  of  her  lover,  he  immediately  cast 
bis  eyes  down,  which  was  likewise  a  very  laudable  pre- 
caution on  his  part.  Then  his  sending  no  message  by 
La  Borssiere.  How  could  he  know  whether  the  young 
man,  in  his  present  situation,  possessed  his  former  at- 
taduneotand  fidelity?  Truth  and  fidelity  had  taken 
too  firm  root  in  Eglantine's  heart  to  be  overthrown. 
Inconstancy  and  infidelity  she  knew  only  by  name,  as 
of  apparitions,  the  fables  of  which  she  had  heard  in 
ber  childhood.  She  had  never  been  able  to  believe  in 
these.  If  in  the  darkness  of  the  night  a  horror  came 
orer  ber,  this  horror  vanished  again  as  soon  as  the  sun 
appeared  in  the  heavens. 

Jost  so  it  was  with  these  suspicions ;  Vanambon  and 
bis  love  were  the  sun  of  her  life.  Madame  Von  Tour- 
noo,  without  knowing  it  or  wishing  it,  had  dispelled 
tbese  shadows  of  the  night  which  had  darkened  her 
tool  for  a  moment ;  her  spirit  again  recovered  life  and 
warmth,  and  the  religious  girl  sank  before  the  little 
akar  in  thankful  prayer ;  warm  tears  streamed  down 
ber  cheeks  almost  like  tears  of  joy,  though  her  old  grief 
was  still  not  entirely  banished  from  her  heart.  Like 
one  suddenly  saved  from  great  peril,  in  an  unexpected 
manner,  her  invigorated  spirit  could  yet  scarcely  under- 
stand the  troth,  or  believe  that  all  which  had  oppressed 
it  was  passed  away,  and  that  there  was  nothing  more 
to  fear.  The  queen  could  not  refuse  the  earnest  peti- 
tioD  of  Don  John  to  pass  another  day  at  Namur.  This 
began  like  the  foregoing,  with  a  solemn  church  service, 
after  which  the  princely  host  prepared  a  feast,  which 
was  u>  be  difTerent  from  that  of  the  preceding  day,  for 
vbich  the  gayest  preparations  were  made.  A  splendid 
yacht  lay  on  tlie  shore  of  the  Meuse,  which  was  to 
eany  the  queen  and  the  company  to  an  island  which 
lay  in  the  middle  of  the  river.  A  crowd  of  pretty  gon- 
dolas, ornamented  with  green  leaves,  fluttering  ribbons 
am)  crowns  of  flowers,  swam  round  the  larger  boat; 
(rota  some  you  heard  wind  instruments  playing  in  the 
gayest  manner ;  others  took  in  part  of  the  company 


who  could  not  find  seats  in  the  pleasure-boat  of  the 
queen ;  numberless  spectators  shouted  along  the  shore, 
and  every  thing  breathed  pleasure  and  enjoyment.  The 
gentle  gale  played  in  the  colored  streamers  and  the  snow 
white  sails — the  stream  reflected  faithfully  the  deep 
blue  arch  of  heaven,  and  the  small  waves  gilded  with 
sunshine  played  round  the  sailors,  as  if  they  were  de- 
sirous to  see  those  they  bore  gaily  dancing  along  the 
stream.  Dinner  was  prepared  on  the  island  in  a  large 
hall  formed  of  ivy,  ^d  in  small  bowers  around,  the  band 
of  music  for  the  table  was  disposed.  Fresh  crowns  of 
flowers  adorned  the  rich  carpet,  and  all  the  luxury  of 
that  expensive  age ;  throughout  all,  you  saw  the  effort 
to  unite  kingly  pomp  with  refined  rural  pleasures. 
After  dinner  the  company  dispersed  in  groups,  in  the 
shrubby  walks  afid  groves  of  the  pleasure  gardens, 
which  extended  over  the  whole  island,  and  the  busy 
servants  labored  meanwhile  to  convert  the  eating  hall 
into  a  ball  room. 

"Now,  now,"  thought  Eglantine, "  this  is  the  moment ; 
in  this  walk  thickly  arched  over  with  leaves,  where 
scarcely  a  ray  of  the  sun  can  penetrate,  he  will  seek  me 
and  find  me.  This  only  opportunity  which' can  never 
return,  he  will  not  let  pass  by  without  making  use  of 
it,  if— if  he  still  loves  me." 

Vanambon's  conduct,  the  whole  day,  had  been  ex- 
actly similar  to  that  of  the  day  before,  and  although 
Eglantine  endeavored  as  much  as  she  possibly  could, 
to  maintain  the  opinion  she  had  persuaded  herself  into 
yesterday,  his  present  conduct  made  this  extremely 
diflicult.    He  appeared  to  play  the  part  of  indiflference 
quite  too  naturally ;  and  painful  doubts  which  she  could 
scarcely  suppress  again  arose.    Sad  and  joyful,  hoping 
and  fearing.  Eglantine  walked  quite  alone  in  the  most 
remote  walk  of  trees  on  the  island.    La  Borssiere  alone, 
grave  and  absorbed  in  thought,  followed  her  steps,  and 
sought  at  a  distance  to  keep  her  in  sight    Eglantine 
strove  to  walk  as  far  from  the  rest  of  the  com]3any  as 
possible,  to  give  her  lover  an  opportunity  for  an  inter- 
view ;  at  each  rush  of  the  leaves  she  started  back  in 
joyful  fear,  but  always  in  vain.    She  walked  on,  her 
heart  growing  heavier  and  heavier,  and  her  eye  sadder 
and  sadder.     Suddenly,  Vanambon^s  form  appeared 
close  beside  her  through  the  partition  of  trees ;  he  was 
entirely  alone,  only  a  thin  hedge  divided  her  from  him. 
A  joyful  exclamation  escaped  from  her  lips;  she  called 
his  name,  yet  he  turned  away  suddenly,  and  with  hasty 
steps  went  down  the  walk.    She  could  not  conceal  from 
herself  that  he  had  seen  her  and  known  her,  and  her 
heart  was  chilled  with  the  icy  cold  of  hopelessness. 
The  sun  sank  in  the  river — the  heavens  and  the  water 
appeared  like  a  bright  ocean  of  fire,  and  the  company 
again  sought  the  pleasure-boat  to  sail  up  the  long  stream 
to  the  city.    All  were  gayer  and  more  cheerful  after 
the  pleasures  of  the  day ;  Elglantine  alone  sat  still  as  a 
marble  statue,  and  only  the  reflection  of  the  colors  of 
evening  lent  to  her  deathly  pale  countenance  an  ap- 
pearance of  life ;  no  tones  of  the  joyful  stirs  around 
her  rested  on  her  ear.    Her  deep  anguish  seemed  to 
freeze  up  all  feeling ;   even  the  consciousness  of  the 
cause  of  her  suffering  vanished  from  her  mind ;  only 
an  unspeakable  grief  remained,  which  coming  from  her 
heart  diffused  itself  all  over  her  frame  in  icy  shiverings. 
The  boat  drew  to  the  shore ;  she  got  out  mechanically ; 
she  followed  the  queen  mechanically,  and  went  to  her 
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apartment.  All  who  looked  on  Elglantine,  on  the  ap- 
pointed morning  of  their  departure  from  Namur,  be- 
liered  they  saw  her  ghost,  and  shrunk  back  alarmed — 
so  deadly  pale  were  the  immoTable  features  of  her  face — 
80  tottering  her  step — so  like  an  apparition  her  whole 
appearance.  The  form  that  was  once  so  attractive  had 
assumed  an  unspeakably  strange  and  terrible  appear- 
ance; even  Madame  Von  Tournon  herself  frightened  at 
her  appearance,  felt  solicitude  f(tc  her  daughter,  but 
she  was  withheld  by  her  principles  from  expressing  it, 
or  inquiring  kindly  after  her  health.  During  queen 
Margaret's  stay  at  Namur,  she  was  so  constantly 
surrounded,  so  employed,  that  she  had  not  troubled 
herself  much  about  Eglantine,  She  thought  of  her 
kindly  sometimes,  but  supposed  she  was  happy  with 
her  lover,  and  thought  it  was  doing  enough  to  employ 
the  vigilant  Madame  Von  Tournon  so  closely,  as  not 
to  leave  her  a  moment  to  watch  or  interrupt  the  lovers. 
In  the  great  hall  where  all  collected,  a  little  before  their 
setting  out,  Eglantine's  altered  appearance  struck  the 
queen,  but  she  ascribed  it  only  to  the  pain  of  separa- 
tion from  her  lover,  and  thought  of  it  with  no  anxiety. 
She  beckoned  kindly  to  Eglantine  to  approach  her, 
and  she  who  now  came  and  went  silently  just  as  she 
was  told,  immediately  obeyed  the  summons.  "Be  not 
so  childish,  my  dear  !**  she  whispered  graciously,  and 
stroked  with  caressing  hand  the  icy-cold  pale  cheek  of 
the  young  lady,  "We  shall  remain  the  first  day  in  the 
neighborhood.  Your  friend  has  not  indeed  spoken  yet 
of  your  affairs  of  the  heart,  because  he  has  not  had  any 
favorable  opportunity — yet  be  of  good  courage,  and 
trust  to  my  royal  word.  Your  happiness  shall  be 
firmly  established  before  we  return  again  to  France. 
Now,  droop  not  your  little  head  again,  and  let  me  see 
you  smile  as  formerly.**  Eglantine  endeavored  to  obey, 
but  her  attempt  to  smile  gave  her  the  appearance  of 
weeping,  although  no  more  tears  moistened  her  dry, 
immovable  eyes.  At  this  moment  the  doora  flew  open, 
and  Don  John  and  his  most  distinguished  courtiers  en- 
tered, to  conduct  the  queen  to  the  same  pleasure-boat, 
in  which  they  had  made  their  pleasant  excursion  to 
the  bland  the  day  before,  for  he  had  determined  that 

the  queen  should  sail  to  L ,  which  was  only  a  few 

hours  distance  from  Spa.  Don  John  did  not  leave  the 
queen  until  all  were  on  board ;  he  then  went  again  to 
land.  The  queen,  meanwhile,  remained  standing  with 
her  ladies  on  the  fore  deck^Don  John  and  his  followers 
stood  on  the  shore.  Farewell  greetings  were  exchang- 
ing every  where — white  handkerchiefs  waved  in  all 
hands,  while  the  gaily  dressed  crew  pushed  off  the  boat 

from  land. 

Vanambon  stood  with  several  other  lords  on  the  shore, 
and  regarded  the  sailing  boat  with  a  peculiarly  grave 
look.  "What  was  that?"  he  exclaimed,  visibly  fright- 
ened precisely  at  the  moment  of  departure,  to  Don  Lewis 
Von  Gonzaga,  who  stood  beside  him.  "Did  you  not 
hear  that  fearful,  prolonged  cry,  such  as  none  but  the 
most  terrible  pain  could  express?" 

Don  Lewis  smiled.  "You  always  hear  wonderful 
things,"  said  he ;  "  what  great  thing  would  it  be,  if 
some  lady,  imagining  the  perils  of  her  voyage,  should 
wish  to  honor  them  a  little;  or  if  a  waiting  maid,  in 
walking  backwards  and  forwards,  should  have  lost  her 
equilibrium.  Women  always  must  shriek  at  every  cir- 
cutnstance,  as  I  think  you  ought  to  know."    Vanambon 


stood  still  looking  at  the  boat,  that  now  quick  as  an 
arrow  sailed  down  the  stream ;  he  appeared  not  to  notice 
Don  Lewis's  speech.  "The  cry  was  fearful,"  said  he 
to  himself;  "  it  was  a  more  terrible  tone  than  any  I  have 
ever  heard,  and  the  voice — but  no,  it  could  not  be  that 
sweet  touching  voice — it  is  entirely  impossible.  Yet 
look,  Don  Lewis,  look,  how  all  on  the  front  deck  arein 
commotion  towards  something — they  all  gather  towards 
one  point;  the  ladies,  look  even  the  queen ;  I  know  her 
by  her  orange  colored  dress  and  lofty  plumes.  Look, 
O  look!  for  God*s  sake — the  throng  grows  greater  and 
greater  at  every  moment."  "I  see  only  that  the  queen 
must  sometimes  go  below,  as  she  would  not  perform 
the  whole  voyage  on  the  front  deck.  The  cabin  steps 
are  a  good  deal  smaller  than  the  leading  staira  in  a 
palace ;  of  course  the  descent  is  a  little  narrow,  and 
the  procession  seen  from  afar  appean  somewhat  tu- 
multuous. That  is  the  whole  misfortune,"  answered 
Gonzaga.  "You  may  be  right.  I  see  now  myself; 
the  ladies  step  down ;  the  fore  deck  is  entirely  empty ; 
but  it  was  strange  and  fearful."  Gonzaga  laughing, 
called  his  friend  a  dreamer,  and  rode  away  with  the 
others.  Vanambon  remained  alone  on  the  shore,  his 
eyes  ri vetted  on  the  vessel  that  now  swiftly  moved 
along,  until  the  course  of  the  river  entirely  hid  it  from 
his  eyes* 

None  have  ever  succeeded  in  penetrating  the  hidden 
depths  of  the  heart,  or  in  resolving  how  it  can  be  that 
the  most  contradictory  feelings  can  exist  at  the  same 
time  in  the  same  bosom.  Many  assert  that  love  bor- 
dera  on  hatred-'On  cruelty  even.  Gentle  dispositions 
can  scarcely  believe  this,  yot  the  observation  of  what 
passes  around  us,  compels  us  sometimes  to  this  convic- 
tioo — and  alas !  the  history  of  Mademoiselle  Von  Tour- 
non was  one  of  those  which  confirm  this  assertion. 

Vanambon  had  indeed  loved  Eglantine,  and  still  loved 
her  even  when  he  had  caused  her  to  suffer  by  the  most 
ingenious  cruelty  ;  for  it  was  not  his  indifference  thai 
was  the  enemy  that  poisoned  tlie  springs  of  her  life, 
but  unmeasured  vanity  which  formed  the  leading  fea- 
ture of  his  character.    This  operated  very  powerfully 
at  the  beginning  of  his  passion,  for  Vanambon  in  the 
consciousness  of  his  own  accomplishiTients,  did  not  per- 
ceive  the  unpretending  modesty  of  his  beloved.    Elglan- 
tine's  situation  at  Arras,  where  her  sister  was  honored 
as  a  princess,  was  a  very  distinguished  one,  and  raised 
her  far  above  her  equals.    Wherever  she  appeared  she 
was  acknowledged  as  the  first ;  all  strove  to  please  her 
wherever  she  went,  and  the  consciousness  of  having 
gained  the  love  of  so  distinguished  a  being  nnust  cer- 
tainly enrapture  the  proud  heart  of  Vanambon  and 
secure  his  constancy  to  Eglantine.    The  opposition  of 
his  relations  increased  the  love  into  glowing  emotion, 
which  was  at  first  probably  only  the  firat  awakening 
of  a  heart  ardent  by  nature  and  hitherto  vegetating  in 
the  bonds  of  a  monastic  life,  and  this  efiect  was  much 
heightened  by  the  manner  of  the  opposition — which 
greatly  of!ended  his  pride. 

A  wish  to  be  united  to  his  beloved  was  joined  in  his 
mind  with  the  inclination  to  release  himself  from  bonds 
he  hated.  The  conduct  of  Iris  brother  made  his  g:uar- 
dianship  insupportable,  as  he  wished  to  extend  it  far 
beyond  its  natural  limits ;  and  thus  Vanambon  had  to 
struggle  alike  for  his  freedom  and  his  love,  and  he 
scarcely  then  knew  for  which  he  struggled  most  ar« 
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dently.  In  Namur,  at  the  court  of  a  proud*  talented 
priDoe,  fond  of  pomp  and  pleasure,  Yanan^bon's  Tiews 
of  life  and  pretensions  were  much  enlarged ;  he  here 
fint  learned  the  power  over  his  heart  with  which  Nap 
tore  had  gifted  him.  Beauty  is  in  itself  a  public  letter 
of  recommendation  to  the  world,  which  is  acknowledged 
from  the  throne  to  the  peasant's  hut,  and  to  those  who 
Eke  Vaoambon  unite  to  this,  mental  accomplishments 
which  to  much  seduce  the  heart,  no  goal  is  too  high 
&r  their  ambition  to  aim  at.  AH  doors  and  hearts 
vere  opened  to  the  fortunate  Vanambon.  Don  John 
loaded  him  with  marks  of  his  favor,  and  among  the 
Spaniah  ladies  who  were  attracted  there  by  the  splen- 
dor of  Don  John's  court,  the  fairest  among  the  fair 
spsesd  their  nets  lor  him.  AH  spared  him  the  trouble 
of  asking  the  first  advances ;  some  showed  open  signs 
of  sdmirauoa  lor  him,  but  none  gained  his  heart  as  he 
■till  wmembered  Eglantine.  Though  her  image  could 
not  indeed  be  quite  effiiced  by  these  things,  yet  Vanam- 
bon DOW  began  to  find  her  unbounded  love  entirely 
Bstmal,  and  the  stiU  Teneration  bordering  on  gratitude 
of  fint  love,  Taniahed  gradually  before  the  pride  of  his 
ova  advantages,  of  which  he  was  less  conscious  in 
Anas;  but  thia  feeling  was  now  so  strongly  excited  as 
to  incline  him  to  overvalue  very  much  his  own  quali- 
ficatioDi;  Vanambon  had  learnt  that  he  ahould  meet 
E^laotiae  in  the  train  of  queen  Margaret,  and  hastened 
from  Namur  to  nieet  her,  his  heart  palpitating  with  joy. 
fie  leeognized  her,  although  the  mask  concealed  her 
Ace,  and  waited  only  for  a  favorable  moment  to  accost 
her;  bat  while  be  hesitated,  the  queen  took  off  her 
made  to  answer  Don  John's  salutation  in  the  most 
gndooB  manner,  perhaps  also  to  enjoy  the  impression 
which  her  beauty  made  on  all  who  beheld  it  for  the 
list  time.  Vanambon  was  one  of  these ;  and  the  far- 
famed  beaaty  of  Margaret  of  Valois  never  enjoyed  a 
more  qilendid  triumph  than  at  this  momenL  Rivetted, 
dasled,  scarcely  conscious,  Vanambon  stood  before  an 
appearance  such  as  iho  brightest  forms  of  his  inuigi- 
aatioQ  had  never  equalled.  AH  that  he  had  formerly 
loved  and  admired  grew  pale  before  this  dazzling  sun. 
His  heart  was  therefore  cold  to  those  charms  he  had 
ooee  bved,  yet  he  was  not  so  vain  a  fool  as  not  to  feel 
the  barrier  between  them ;  he  felt  only  the  purest  ad- 
maataon,  such  a  fteling  as  the  most  perfect  work  of  art 
may  excite,  but  still  it  was  entirely  impossible,  at  this 
ffloaieBt,  to  find  room  in  his  heart  for  another  feeling. 
Eglantine's  modest  grace  was  thrown  in  the  deepest 
absde;  she  appeared  by  h^r  mistress  to  sink  into  the 
Bosi  perfect  insig;nificance,  and  his  proud  vain  mind 
tefwed  at  this  moment  to  acknowledge  her  peculiar 
dahas  on  him.  Eglantine's  appearance  the  next  day 
tt  church  was  still  less  calculated  to  satisfy  his  vanity. 
The  mild  splendor  of  her  soul-beaming  eyes,  the  touch- 
ia;  ;noe  of  her  slender  form,  were  lost  at  this  distance, 
and  the  artificial  charms,  the  gaily  colored  dresses  of 
the  richly  omaniented  ladies  who  were  ranged  around, 
a!I  eclipsed  the  youthful,  simply  dressed  Eglantine. 
At  the  court,  daring  the  dinner,  Vanambon's  eyes  and 
baait  were  brought  nearer  to  Eglantine.  The  short 
oNBaiotion  which  the  queen's  appeamnce  had  excited 
vas  over,  and  bia  early  love  began  again  to  revive 
poverfoUy  in  hia  heart,  as  he  read  Eglantine's  fond 
disqQist  at  his  bebarior  in  her  eyes.  Yet  now  a  fiend- 
^  moment  came  orer  him,  if  it  may  be  called  so,  from 


which  even  the  noblest  are  not  secure  from  being  seized 
with  once  in  their  lives.  Vanambon  began  to  find  a 
sort  of  silent  enjoyment  in  seeing  the  sufferings  of  a 
loving  and  still  loved  being,  and  the  fiend  of  vanity, 
alas!  was  sufficiently  powerful  in  him  to  prolong  this 
fiendish  moment  to  hours  and  days.  The  deep,  warm 
love  of  Eglantine,  which  her  whole  appearance  showed 
too  plainly,  impeUed  him  strongly  towards  her,  but  the 
consciousness  that  he  could  change  this  boundless  grief 
to  boundless  joy,  as  soon  as  he  pleased,  kept  him  at  a 
distance  from  her.  Often  during  the  course  of  this  and 
the  following  day,  he  had  determined  to  put  an  end  to 
this  cruel  sport,  which  gave  him  a  strange  and  painful 
pleasure,  but  a  demon  always  whispered  to  him  that  it 
would  be  time  enough  to  renounce  his  power.  The 
greater,  the  longer  the  pain,  the  more  delightful  will 
be  the  joy,  thought  Vanambon. 

When  Eglantine  was  walking  along  the  shady  walk 
in  the  island,  in  anxious  disquiet  on  his  account,  and 
called  upon  his  name,  Vanambon's  better  genius  con* 
quered  the  phantom  which  had  so  long  misled  him  ;  he 
had  determined  to  pass  the  trees  which  divided  them, 
when  he  perceived  La  Borssiere,  who  unperceived  by 
Eglantine,  had  followed  her  steps.  Only  a  few  hours 
before  this,  Vanambon  had  afiected  the  most  entire  fbr- 
getfulness  of  his  early  attachment  to  his  former  confi- 
dant, and  it  was  impossible  before  such  a  witness  to 
return  as  a  penitent.  Vanambon  turned  and  fled,  lest 
his  heart  should  not  permit  him  to  tear  himself  away; 
and  with  him  fied  the  moment  which  could  never  return, 
which  we  should  always  improve  better,  if  we  recol- 
lected how  the  use  of  it  is  often  connected  with  the  wel- 
fare of  a  whole  life,  and  indeed  with  Ufe  itsel£  Calami- 
ties slowly  gathering,  may  fall  swift  as  the  lightnings 
divide  the  clouds,  on  the  devoted  head,  yet  the  moment 
before  belongs  to  htm  on  whom  they  descend,  and  pro- 
periy  used  might  perhaps  avert  the  stroke.  . 

When  Vanambon  saw  Eglantine  step  on  board  the 
vessel  that  was  again  to  carry  her  from  him,  he  felt 
himself  seized  too  late  with  painful  repentance.  He 
sought,  indeed,  to  allay  his  awakened  disquietude,  by 
the  reflection  that  it  was  still  in  his  power  to  go  to 

L as  soon  as  he  pleased ;  but  he  was  not  able  to 

conquer  the  uneasiness  that  secretly  tormented  him. 
The  thought  that  Eglantine,  incensed  at  his  last  con- 
duct, would  turn  inexorably  from  him,  did  not  enter  his 
mind,  although  he  could  not  help  acknowledging  that 
he  must  have  oflended  her  grievously.  In  spite  of  his 
penitent  feelings,  he  was  too  much  convinced  of  the 
strength  of  the  impression  he  had  made  on  her  ten- 
der heart  to  fear  any  thing.  *'  No !"  said  he  triumph- 
antly to  himself;  'Move  like  her's  overcomes  every 
thing ;  she  reckons  not,  she  judges  not ;  she  sees  her 
lover — not  his  offence.  Forza  d*amore  non  retguarde  ql 
deliUo,^*  Yet  the  vessel  never  entirely  disappeared 
from  before  his  eyes ;  swift  as  an  arrow,  sailing  down 
the  stream,  it  always  appeared  before  him,  widening 
the  chasm  between  himself  and  his  beloved.  Yet  the 
thought  that  he  should  never  see  her  again,  seized  on 
his  mind  with  a  sorrow  that  he  could  not  shake  off;  he 
seemed  haunted  by  Eglantine's  pale  trembling  form, 
just  as  he  had  seen  her  step  in  the  vessel.  He  always 
heard  her  caH  his  name  for  the  last  time  in  the  island, 
and  the  wild  heart-rending  cry  he  heard  at  the  moment 
of  departure,  mingled  itself  in  a  horrible  manner  with 
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the  sweet  touching  tones  of  her  voice,  although  he 
could  find  no  similarity  between  them.  His  excited 
fancy  ceased  not  to  haunt  him  with  terrible  images, 
the  more  painful  from  their  indistinctness ;  he  found  no 
rest  either  by  day  or  night,  and  his  desire  to  see  Elglan- 
tine  was  more  painful,  as  he  was  haunted  by  a  tor- 
menting conscience.  With  difficulty  he  bore  these  suf- 
ferings for  two  days ;  on  the  third  he  could  stand  it  no 
longer,  but,  by  his  earnest  entreaties,  prevailed  on  Don 

John  to  permit  him  to  go  to  L .    He  was  likewise 

honored  with  a  commission  to  Queen  Margaret,  which 
furnished  a  pretext  for  the  visit  The  next  hour  Va- 
nambon  was  on  his  horse,  and  hastened  restlessly  to  the 
goal,  where  anxiety,  love  and  repentance  urged  him. 
The  impossibility  seemed  plainer  every  moment  of 
living  henceforth  without  Eglantine ;  and  all  bis  thoughts 
and  plans  were  bent  to  form  a  scheme  to  root  out 
the  old  grudge  from  Madame  Von  Toumon's  mind, 
and  incline  her  to  grant  her  daughter's  hand  to  his 
prayers.    In  dusky  distance  the  numerous  old  steeples 

of  Xj arose  before  him.    It  was  a  bright,  serene 

mid-day ;  the  sun  stood  high  in  the  heavens,  and  the 
gilded  crosses  and  banners  on  the  tin  roofs  of  the  churches 
and  cloisters,  glittered  in  the  sun>shine  like  so  many 
stars,  towards  him  who  was  filled  with  misgivings. 
The  solemn,  lengthened  sound  of  many  bells  was 
borne  through  the  air  from  the  city  towards  him; 
all  announced  to  him  the  nearness  of  the  wished-fisr 
goal ;  and  his  ardent  impatience  continually  increased, 
though  a  strange  painful  horror  stole  over  him. 

His  way  led  him  by  a  cathedml ;  as  he  approached, 
he  was  enclosed  by  an  unusual  crowd  of  people,  who 
advanced  rapidly  towards  him.  Out  of  all  the  houses 
and  all  the  adjacent  streets  a  crowd  of  people  swarmed 
around ;  the  great  bell  sounded  with  more  solemn  tone 
firom  the  lofty  steeple,  occasioning  a  trembling  vibra- 
tion in  the  air  around ;  the  music  of  the  choir,  at  a  dis- 
tance, mingled  with  the  tolling  of  the  belL  Vanambon 
felt  stunned  and  constrained  by  all  this ;  he  thought  he 
had  fallen  in  with  a  procession,  which  is  annually  so- 
lemnized by  numbers  in  this  pious  dty,  and  he  sought 
in  vain  an  outlet  from  the  increasing  throng.  At  length 
he  saw  raised  above  a  thousand  heads  a  small  fiag, 
adorned  with  holy  pictures,  moving  towards  him,  and 
he  was  now  certain  that  he  had  not  been  wrong  in  his 
conjecture.  A  large  crown  of  flowers,  that  probably 
adorned  Che  canopy  which  surrounded  the  image  of  some 
saint,  movedbetween  the  banners,  and  the  hymn  of  the 
priests  and  the  boys  of  the  choir  sounded  more  dis- 
tinctly, and  the  solemn  vibrations  of  the  bell  sounded 
louder  and  louder.  Seized  by  a  peculiarly  distressing 
feeling,  Vanambon  in  vain  sought  some  outlet ;  the 
crowd  grew  thicker  every  moment,  and  he  saw  himself 
compelled  to  stop  at  the  portal  of  the  church  for  an 
instant. 

"  What  saint  do  you  celebrate  to-day  7**  asked  Va- 
nambon, half  sadly,  to  a  citizen  who  stood  near  him. 

**It  IS  not  a  celebration  of  any  of  the  saints,  my 
lord,"  he  replied ;  "  it  is  a  funeral." 

Vanambon  at  these  words  felt  himself  seized  by  inde- 
scribable anguish.  He  saw  and  heard  nothing  more ; 
he  stuck  his  spurs  deep  in  his  horse's  side,  while  those 
who  stood  nearest  to  him  fled  screaming  up  the  steps  that 
led  to  the  church,  before  the  wild  bounds  of  the  irritated 
animal.    In  one  moment  Vanambon  had  cleared  the 


way  for  himself;  in  the  next  moment  he  found  bimsdf 
in  the  midst  of  a  long  row  of  priests  and  choir  boys, 
who,  clothed  in  mourning-crape,  stood  directly  before 
a  coffin.  Four  young  men  of  noble  and  distinguished 
appearance  carried  the  bier,  on  which  there  laid  a  snow- 
white  linen  cloth,  spread  all  over  the  cofiln ;  a  whole 
spring  of  odoriferous  flower-wreaths  adorned  it  on  every 
side,  and  above  the  lid  there  lay  a  bridal  crown,  woven 
of  white  roses  and  lilies. 

'*  Whose  is  it?  whose  is  it?"  asked  Vanambon,  with 
wild  tone  and  countenance. 

"  We  bury  Mademoiselle  Von  Toumon,"  answered 
the  foremost  of  the  bearers,  in  a  slow,  solemn  tone, 
"  and  of  a  broken  heart,"  he  added,  with  a  penetrating 
look,  which  Vanambon  recognized. 

The  bearer  was  La  Borssiere.  As  if  struck  by  light- 
ning, Vanambon  fell  from  his  horse ;  one  of  the  by- 
standers took  him  up,  and  carried  him  lifeless  to  a  neigh- 
boring house. 

The  innocent,  the  pure  one  was  no  more  1  The  lovely 
bud  of  the  growing  flower  had  fallen  beneath  the  m^- 
ciless  sport  of  cruelty,  and  neither  tears  or  repentance 
could  again  recall  her  to  life.  Eglantine  carried  death 
in  her  poor,  hopeless  heart,  as  she  stepped  in  the  ves- 
sel ;  but  struggling  once  with  bis  cold  hand,  she  turned 
her  sad  eyes  to  the  shore,  where  Vanambon,  apparently 
without  sympathy,  regarded  her  departure,  and  laid 
down  at  length  the  burthen  she  had  so  long  borne« 

All  the  sufiferings  of  her  heart,  all  the  woes  of  her 
short  and  innocent  life,  called  out  loudly  to  heaven  and 
earth,  for  the  first  and  last  time,  in  one  loud,  long, 
sounding  tone  of  anguish,  and  she  then  sank  motionless 
on  the  floor.  Her  hand  lay  convulsively  pressed  to  her 
heart,  whose  last  pulsation  destroyed  with  her  life  the 
image  which  so  long  had  reposed  on  her  innocent  breast 
as  in  a  sanctuary.  The  Gtueen's  physician  labored  in 
?ain  the  whole  day  to  recall  life.  At  length  when  all 
hope  was  relinquished,  the  faithful  La  Borssiere  under- 
took to  carry  the  beautiful  casket  of  the  unfettered  spi- 
rit to  L ,  where  the  Ctueen  soon  followed  him.    No 

feast  employed  Margaret,  but  the  sorrowful  prepara- 
tions for  the  solemn  burial  of  a  lovely  being.  Marga- 
ret placed  the  virgin  wreath  of  myrtle  on  the  brow  of 
the  dead  with  her  own  hand. 

"  Fair  white  lily !— lovely,  gentle  girl,  the  world,  with 
its  sin  and  sorrow,  lies  far  beneath  thee  now,"  said  sbe, 
weeping.  "  Ah !  who  ever  slept  like  thee,  free  from  all 
sin ! — free  firom  those  spots  which  are  so  hard  to  oblite- 
rate in  our  course  through  life,'*  the  Clueen  added 
gently,  sighing  from  her  very  heart,  and  turned  away 
with  warm,  streaming  tears,  to  lock  herself  up  alone. 

Vanambon  lay  for  many  days  in  a  state  of  deathlike 
stupor.  At  length  he  awakened  as  from  a  deep  sleep, 
and  first  with  astonishment  beheld  himself  in  a  plain, 
unadorned  apartment,  in  the  house  of  a  conunon  citi- 
zen, where  he  had  found  refuge  without  knowing  it ; 
but  soon  recollection  and  consciousness  returned.  With 
terror  he  saw  on  his  bed  a  form,  that  watched  him  with 
a  grave  and  fearful  look.  The  red  beams  of  the  setting 
sun  fell  through  the  painted  window-glass,  and  singu- 
larly lighted  up  the  dark  hair,  the  pale  motionless  fea- 
tures that  stood  before  him.  The  oblique  direction  of 
the  reflection  of  the  colored  rays  of  light,  gave  him  the 
appearance  of  unnatural  size  and  heigfaL  Vanambon 
trembled;   he  thought  he  saw  the  destroying  angel 
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come  to  call  hinu  Groaning,  he  hid  bis  face ;  yet  his 
8 jtfess  drove  him  once  again  to  regard  the  terrible 
appeannce,  and  he  breathed  easier  when  he  recognized 

"ToQ  are  La  Borssiere,"  said  he,  in  a  languid  tone, 
ind  stretched  his  hand,  with  difficulty,  towards  him. 
*ToQ  from  whom  I  expected  least,  you  are  the  only 
one  who  have  not  foigotten  me  in  my  deep  dis- 
iias.*» 

With  an  expression  of  dislike.  La  Borssiere  turned 
from  tiie  offered  hand.  For  some  time  he  could  find  no 
hi^a^e  to  express  his  deep  emotions.  At  length  he 
■id,  "Yes,  I  have  remained  with  thee ;  I  alone  have 
sa?ed  tbee.  All  thought  thee  dead,  and  would  have 
buried  thee.  I  have  saved  thee  at  no  cheap  price. 
[  hare  watched  by  thee — ^I  have  nursed  thee  day  and 
night.  I  have  prayed  to  God  for  thy  preservation,  that 
I  might  demand  of  thee  satisfaction  for  thy  deeds — 
satjs&ction  for  the  murder  of  one  in  glory,  that  thou 
hati  (ktfroyed  by  thy  rash  pride." 

Vaosmbon  turned  pale ;  again  he  appeared  to  loee 
his  oooadoQsness.  But  La  Borssiere  held  him,  with 
ttTMig  hand,  as  if  he  would  forcibly  shake  off  his  stu- 
px.  "Die  not  !**  this  fearful  man  called  out — ^his  face 
fioved,  his  eyes  sparkled  fire.  "  Die  not !  thou  darest 
not  die!  My  pains  to  save  thee  from  a  living  grave 
liall  not  go  unrewarded."  He  called  out,  almost  deli- 
noos  with  rage,  as  Vanambon  almost  sunk  beneath  his 
terrible  grasp,  "  O,  that  I  may  have  time  for  vengeance, 
well  deserved  vengeance  on  him." 

Cold  hoiTor  crept  through  the  very  bones  and  mar- 
row of  the  guilty  Vanambon ;  but  this  sudden  shock  of 
the  serres,  seemed  rather  to  restore  his  lost  strength 
than  to  deprive  hinci  of  it.  He  raised  himself  in  his 
brd  vithout  any  assistance,  and  with  a  much  stronger 
voice,  a  moch  steadier  glance  than  one  could  have  ex- 
pected in  his  present  sute,  he  called  out — *'  Finish  it ! 
I  am  weary  of  living !  Take  my  own  dagger — there  it 
is-eod  my  sufierings.  I  wish  for  death,  and  with  my 
dfio§  lips  I  will  bless  thee  as  a  benefactor." 

"  Wieteh !"  answered  La  Borssiere,  with  a  look  and 
bne  of  inexpressible  contempt,  "  has  thy  soul  no  con- 
toemacm  of  the  extent  of  thy  crime — no  idea  of  that 
holy,  ondying  love,  which  thou  hast  murdered  by  wan- 
too  pride  7  Uow  else  canst  thou  bear,  without  despair, 
the  thought  of  standing  before  the  Eternal  Judge  in  the 
mthoorl  Thou  knowest  not,  thou  feelest  not,  what 
a  heart  has  been  broken  by  thy  misconduct  But  I 
know  it;  I  can  measure  Eglantine's  sufferings,  for  I 
hare  lafiered  like  her.  I  have  loved  her,  as  this  saint 
bred  thee,  monster — and  I  alone,  of  all  living  upon 
euth,  am  called  on  to  avenge  her.  Yanambon,"  said 
he,  after  a  short  pause,  "  in  thy  bands  I  deposited  the 
■oat  precious  jewel  in  the  world — the  happiness  of 
thii  dearly  loved  being  7  Where  is  Eglantine  7— what 
^  become  of  her  7  I  demand  her  of  thee.  I  saw 
vhat  thou  wasi  to  her ;  I  renounced  every  hope  for 
vjM  I  wished  only  to  see  her  happy,  and  then 
flatly,  unobserved  in  my  grief,  to  die.  Never  has  a 
coaeeption  of  what  I  felt  for  her  entered  into  your  soul ; 
vith  deadly  pongs  have  I  guarded  towards  her  every 
look,  every  word.  I  called  myself  the  guardian  of 
yoor  bve ;  tpresenred,  without  allowing  her  to  know 
ii,  aaoj  of  your  happiest  hours  from  interruption.  I 
^f^nght  her  news  from  you,  when  you  wera  separated, 


and  regarded  not  the  sufferings  that  I  underwent.  All 
the  sufferings  with  which  thou  hast  torn  and  broken  the 
noblest,  tenderest  heart,  I  have  felt  with  her  a  thousand 
fold.  At  length  I  saw  her  die.  These  arms  bore  her 
to  the  place  of  her  last  repose ;  and  I  have  survived 
her  only  for  the  hour  of  vengeance,  which  is  now 
arrived." 

La  Borssiere's  anger  grew  stronger  and  stronger  the 
longer  he  spoke.  His  features  changed,  his  eyes  in- 
flamed, and,  almost  mechanically,  he  seized  Yanam- 
bon's  dagger  in  his  right  hand,  and  brandished  it  high 
over  his  guilty  head. 

"  Strike  I  finish  thy  work !"  cried  Yanambon ;  "  let 
me  expiate  my  earthly  sins  on  earth.  Send  me  to 
the  saint,  where,  forgiving  me,  she  awaits  for  me  to 
perfect  her  happiness,  whilst  thou  shalt  unite  us  to  all 
eternity." 

La  Borssiere  grew  pale ;  his  hair  stood  erect,  from 
his  deep  horror.  The  hand  in  which  he  held  the 
sword  sank  trembling  by  his  side;  and,  full  of  ter- 
ror, he  rivetted  his  fix^  glance  on  his  defenceless 
enemy. 

"  Above,  there  hatred  and  vengeance  are  unknown," 
said  Yanambon,  looking  towanU  heaven,  like  one  in- 
spired ;  "  there  our  transgressions  will  not  be  judged 
by  the  consequences  they  produce,  as  on  us  blind,  err- 
ing mortals.  This  have  I  known  from  the  hour  in 
which  my  soul,  forsaking  its  earthly  fetters,  soared  up 
to  her.  You  believed  me  dead  ;  why  did  you  not  let 
me  be  buried  7  My  soul  was  with  hers.  Who  permitted 
you,  with  terrible  art,  to  call  it  back  to  this  dungeon  7 
I  saw  Eglantine,  borne  on  bright  silver  clouds;  she 
glided  high  over  me^-I  bent  low  in  the  dust.  Her  hea- 
venly eyes  smiled  with  forgiveness  towards  me ;  her 
hand  beckoned  to  m^^-she  soared  to  the  portals  of  eter- 
nal light — bright  beaming  stars  marked  her  course. 
<We  meet  again,  we  meet  again,'  sounded  around 
her;  whether  she  sang,  or  an  angel  spoke,  I  know 
not" 

La  Borssiere  stood  motionless,  his  fixed  eyes  still  di- 
rected to  his  enemy. 

**  I  dare  not  lay  hands  on  myself,  and  yet  I  cannot 
live.  Send,  oh !  send  me  afUr  her,"  begged  Yanam- 
bon. 

La  Borssiere  moved  noL  A  deathlike  stillness  reign- 
ed around.  At  length  breathing  deeply,  as  one  awa- 
kening from  a  dream,  he  said  :  "  Whether  trembling 
like  a  coward  before  death,  thou  thinkest  to  save  thy- 
self by  artifice;  whether  driven  by  thy  awakened  con- 
science to  delirium,  thou  dreamed  of  this  appearance ; 
or  whether-^—-"  he  became  suddenly  silent,  and  raised 
his  eyes  to  heaven,  as  if  in  prayer.  "  May  God  judge 
between  thee  and  me,"  said  he  at  length.  "  I  will  not 
open  the  way  to  thee  to  the  throne  of  his  mercy.  Live, 
and  see,  thyself,  as  thou  wilt  now  begin  to  do,  all  the 
former  deeds  of  thy  life." 

La  Borssiere  laid  down  the  dagger,  and  went  out, 
without  deigning  a  single  look  to  the  loud  despair  of 
Yanambon. 

He  left  the  court  of  the  Ctueen  from  that  hour,  and 

sought,  and  soon  found,  under  tlie  banners  of  Henry  of 

Navarre,  an  honorable  death  in  battle* 

Yanambon  recovered.    It  is  said  he  did  not  live  long ; 

but  no  one  inquured  for  him  any  further,  either  in  life 

I  or  death. 
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APRIL. 

BY  W.  OILMOR£  SIMMS. 


April  month  f — ^it  is  the  lim^ 
When  the  merry  birds  do  chime 
Airy  wood-notes,  wild  B«d  free 
In  half-budded  bow'r  and  tree ; 
Rousing  up  with  gleesome  cheer, 
The  slow  serrants  of  the  year, 
Where  they  look  their  winter  sleef^ 
In  earth's  mansions,  dark  and  deep ; 
Whatsoe'er  they  hap  to  be. 
In  green  coat  and  livery. — 
Roving  Wind,  whose  rosy  mouth, 
Odor'd  by  the  sunny  south, 
Loves  to  press,  as  still  he  flies, 
Beds  of  thousand  luxuries — 
Skimming  still,  as  light  he  passes^ 
Pearly  drops  from  glittering  grasses. 
That  do  yield  their  tribute,  free, 
For  the  press  of  such  as  he. — 
Budding  flow'rs  that  ope  to  gain 
Some  sweet  homage  from  his  train> 
And,  with  blushing  lips  receive. 
What  the  rover  deigns  to  give. 
As,  on  hurried  mission  bent, 
By  the  dove-eyed  April  sent. 
He,  to  chase  old  winter's  snows. 
O'er  the  waste  and  valley  goes. 

IL 

Month  of  bright,  fiintastic  change. 
Sweet,  familiar,  wild  and  strange, — 
Time  of  promise,  when  the  leaf 
Has  its  tear  of  pleasant  grief, — 
When  the  winds,  by  nature  coy. 
Do  both  cold  and  heat  alloy, 
Nor,  to  either,  will  dispense 
Their  delighting  preference ; — 
When  the  mother,  earth,  brings  forth, 
From  her  bosom,  all  her  worth. 
Precious  store,  which,  in  her  womb. 
Hidden,  through  the  winter's  gloom. 
Kept  the  sacred  fires  from  harm. 
Unextinguished  still,  and  warm ; — 
When  the  old  tree,  flush  of  fruit, 
Clothes  himself  in  motley  suit, 
And,  from  waters,  woods  and  sky. 
Comes  the  universal  cry, — 
Summer's  first-born  voices  springing 
From  their  winter's  sleep,  and  singing 
Sweetest  song !  that  speaks  of  time. 
When  fresh  Nature,  in  her  prime. 
Had  no  shadow,  knew  no  chill 
To  o'ertop  the  sunny  hill. 
Where  kind  spirits  came  to  bles» 
Young  Creation^'s  loveliness. 

m. 

Bosom'd  April ! — it  doth  bring 
A  true  promise  of  the  spring. 
Rich  profusion,  not  to  pall, 
But  to  bless  and  honor  alL 


Are  the  frosts  of  winter  down, 
On  your  bald  and  yellow  crown? 
Heed  it  not— your  heart  rejoices. 
In  the  young-bird  April  voices  I 
Vijgin  f  budding  like  the  season. 
Love  has  now  sufficient  reason — 
Look  around, — sweet  counsels  rise^ 
For  yeur  young  heart  to  your  eyes — 
And  the  tutors  that  you  see, 
Set  your  hopes  and  fancies  free. 
Have  you  felt  the  dream  of  love — 
Take  your  lessons  from  the  dove  * — 
Hope,  by  all  these  opening  flowers, 
Hope,  by  all  these  fitful  showers. 
For  the  dream  your  heart  beguiles. 
Is  of  tears,  and  blooms,  and  smiles. 
Lo!  the  urchin,  with  keen  eye, 
As  the  season  draweth  nigh. 
When,  from  school-book  haply  firee. 
He  hath  time  and  chance  tasee; 
And  with  heart  whose  beat  is  mirtb^ 
Leaps  he  o'er  the  yielding  earth — 
While  his  look  is  full  of  haste, 
And  his  lips  speak  fresher  taste. 
And  a  smile  of  victory. 
Twinkles  in  his  roguish  eye, 
As  he  sees,  in  thicket  deep, 
Where  the  mother  mockbirds  keep^ 
And  accounts  secure  the  spoil. 
Which  shall  pay  him  for  his  toil. 

lY. 

Nor  is  he,  the  poet,  less. 

One  the  season  loves  to  bless  f — 

In  the  shelter  of  the  wood, 

With  the  sad  nymph,  Solitude, 

View  him,  as  at  dawn  he  roves. 

In  the  doubtful  light  he  loTes. 

With  sad  eye,  yet  cheeks  all  glowing. 

And  long  hair  all  loosely  flowing. 

He  beholds,  with  every  view, 

Something  beautiful  and  new ; — 

Something  yet  unknown  before. 

Fitted  well  to  fill  his  store, 

Gamer'd  up  with  other  thought 

'Till  the  teeming  brain  hath  wrought, 

From  their  mingled  treasures  then, 

Some  undying  gift  to  men. — 

Studious,  as  he  moves  along. 

What  his  lips  shall  give  to  song. 

Where  the  moral  shall  be  sought. 

Which  shall  crown  and  strengthen  thought. 

Where  the  flow'ret  shall  be  placed. 

Which  the  thought  has  nobly  graced, 

And  what  consecrated  Muse, 

To  receive  it,  he  shall  chuse. 

V. 

Nothing  doth  he  lose  that  lies, 
Ordcr'd  well,  beneath  his  eyes — 
Not  a  ripple  swells  the  tide. 
But  it  is,  to  him,  a  guide, 
And  direction,  which  his  lyre, 
Will,  in  future  song,  require. 
Doth  the  glow-worra  meet  his  sight, 
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As  with  half-awakened  light. 
She  wcmld  speed  in  shame  away. 
From  the  rapid,  rushing  day  ? — 
Doth  the  flower,  that  yester-e^en. 
He  hath  in  its  beauty  seen. 
Growing  in  his  evening  walk, 
Kow  lie  withered  on  its  stalk 7— 
Nought  is  profitless  he  sees. 
And  he  wins  a  truth  from  these. 
Which  shall  teach  a  higher  raee, 
Noblest  thought  and  sweetest 
^Tis  to  him  a  joy  to  find, 
Laws  in  nature  for  his  mind, — 
CooBseUors  of  faith  and  trust. 
Which,  he  knows,  are  ever  just ; 
Happy,  if  from  wood,  or  lake, 
Hill  or  Yalley,  he  may  take. 
Roles  for  which  his  felbw  looks, 
In  dull  school,  and  dismal  books. 

Nor,  with  laws  of  common  life, 

Only,  is  the  season  rife ; — 

Dreams  of  other  worlds  arise 

On  the  Poet's  roving  eyes, — 

Strong  Imagination's  wing, 

Bean  him  in  his  wandering, 

And  he  sees,  witli  curbless  vision. 

Scenes  of  hope,  and  homes  Elysian, 

Where,  in  foreign  climes  and  grove^ 

Dew-eyed  Contemplation  roves, 

By  the  ohi  Tradition  won. 

To  the  chambers  of  the  Sun, 

When  Time's  eyes  were  shrouded  quite 

'Neath  the  mantle  of  okl  Night ; 

And  he  sees,  and  weeps  to  see— 

Soeh  his  sweet  humanity— 

Where  the  Inca  dies,  and  this. 

For  the  Spaniard's  avarice. 

VIL 

Slambering  then  in  noon-tide  bower, 
Lo!  a  new  life  fills  the  flower. 
Fit,  bat  foreign,  not  its  own. 
Making  of  the  flower  a  throne ; 
And  converting  all  around. 
Into  deep,  forbidden  ground, 
^is  the  season  of  the  year 
When  the  fairy  tribes  appear, 
Kindred  things  with  bud  and  bird. 
Born  with  them,  and  in  them  heard. 
When,  at  noon,  the  forests  sleep. 
Then  the  whispering  urchins  creep, 
PerchM  on  nodding  limbs  look  down. 
Where,  on  leaves,  by  winter  brown. 
The  sad  Poet  dreams,  and  sees, 
What  the  prompting  prattlers  please. 
LulI'd  by  sweet  discourse,  he  lies. 
With  bound  limbs  and  seai'd  up  eyes, 
Till,  at  night,  they  set  him  free, 
To  behold  iheir  company. 
Dancing,  in  the  holy  shade. 
On  the  plain  their  feet  have  made, 
To  the  music  of  the  breeze, 
Sweetest  of  all  melodies, 


'Neath  the  moon's  ascending  blaze, 
That  trims  the  forest  with  her  rays, 
And  in  her  benignant  mood, 
Silver-Iaoes  all  the  ^ood ! 

vm. 

There  they  sport,  and  who  but  they, 
Mappy  in  such  infant  play. 
Tossing,  in  their  random  rout. 
Fruits  and  flowers  and  leaves  about — 
While  the  Poet  *neath  the  tree 
Looks  on  their  festivity, 
The  sweet  fancy  ever  near. 
Pours  a  legend  in  his  ear — 
Points  his  eye  from  all  apart, 
brooding  on  her  own  sad  heart, 
Where  i^^entle  maidcA  look^ 
Watchful, 'on  the  winding  brooks. 
'Tis  by  sentence  of  their  King, 
That,  until  the  lilies  spring. 
Floating  free,  like  sad  blue  eyts, 
Where  the  waters  sleep  and  rise, 
That  her  rebel  lover,  be. 
Bound  in  lough  and  close  pegg*d  tree, 
And  she  watches  there  to  note 
The  young  blue  water-lilies  float 

EL 

Cruel  Oberon  1  to  part, 
Flow'r  and  moon-beam — ^beart  and  heart! 
But  they  soon  shall  meet  again ; 
For  the  gentle  wind  and  rain. 
Have  been  busy  all  the  night. 
Bringing  Summer's  train  to  light. 
And  the  fairy  maid  shall  hear. 
Love's  own  language  fill  her  ear- 
Now  she  starts  with  joyful  eye, — 
In  the  stream  is  rising  high. 
That  sweet  flow'r  whose  first  appearing 
Brings  to  her  the  hope  so  cheering ; 
And  she  laughs,  for,  by  her  side. 
Stands  he  now  in  youthful  pride  j— 
And  the  happy  people  round. 
Glad  to  see  the  boy  unbound. 
From  green  bush  and  bending  tree, 
Leap  in  wild  festivity. 
But  Titania's  cricket  chiding. 
They  obey  her  summons,  gliding. 
One  and  all  with  common  motion. 
As  she  sails  along  the  ocean, 
Bent  for  hidden  islands  where. 
Mortal  barks  may  never  steer. 
All  is  rapture  in  their  flight. 
Melody  and  young  delight, — 
And  they  gather, — void  of  care. 
With  the  lowly  world  so  near, — 
From  blue  heaven  and  shining  sea. 
Thoughts  of  untouched  harmony. 
Many  a  shell  is  wound  to  night. 
Many  a  mermaid's  bower  is  bright. 
As  her  lover  leaps  in  sight, 
From  a  moon-beam,  in  a  shower 
Of  its  silver,  for  a  dower! — 
Happy  race !  that  may  explore, 
Sounding  sea  and  silent  shore, — 
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Fill  the  Toid  with  leaping  forms, 
Travel,  heedless  of  its  storms. 
Who  so  happy  in  the  sky 
And  its  home  of  purity? — 
Who  so  happy  in  the  air, 
With  the  sad  night-music  there? — 
Who  that  skims  the  ocean,  dwells 
'Mid  the  notes  of  such  sweet  shells, 
In  the  sea-wall'd  coral  bower. 
Which  defies  the  storm-god's  power — 
As  the  race  thus  let  to  pierce, 
All  the  secret  universe. 
And,  before  the  time  is  given. 
Win  the  happiness  of  Heaven  ? 


Twas  an  April  dream,  yet  sure 

Such  as  ever  must  endure. 

While  thef^oet  has  a  thought. 

Or  the  web  of  fancy's  wrought 

Kindred  thus  with  nature's  store, 

Worthy  of  her  sweetest  lore, — 

Tis  a  proper  wing  that  flies 

To  dominions  of  the  skies. 

And,  to  lowly  earth,  down  brings, 

Owners  for  such  blessed  things. 

As  around  us  spread  the  joys, 

Which  our  reckless  hand  destroys. 

For  a  gentler  race,  the  flower, 

Fills  the  air  with  sweetest  breath ; 

For  another  world,  the  show'r. 

Bright  and  pearl-like,  gems  the  heath ; 

The  green  leaf  that  makes  the  bower. 

And  the  bird  whose  fluted  throat, 

With  a  wild  and  lavish  power, 

Wasteful  of  its  wanton  note,  \ 

Sure  were  meant  to  bless  the  elves, 

Which  are  gentle  like  themselves. 

XL 

Sweetest  April— oould  it  be. 
That  our  hearts  were  worthy  thee. 
And  could  take  a  gentle  tone. 
Such  as  ever  marks  thine  own ; 
We  were  happy  with  the  things. 
That  thy  presence  ever  brings. 
What,  throughout  the  live-long  year, 
With  thy  freshness  can  compare — 
Where  the  day  whose  dewy  sweetness, 
And  the  night  whose  touching  fleetness, 
And  the  sky,  whose  purer  splendor. 
And  the  flower  whose  petal  tender, 
Bright  and  sweet,  howe'er  they  be, 
Which  may  match,  sweet  month,  with  thee ! 


A  COMPLIMENT. 


ON  MISS   M- 


Of  all  the  months  in  all  the  year. 
The  sweetest,  I  would  say, 

(With  a  soft  whisper  in  her  ear,) 
Is  Love's  own  charming  Mat. 


ODDS  AND  ENDS: 

FROM  X  JOURNAL. 

Havm,  November  2Ut,  1832. 
At  about  ten  o'clock  this  morning,  we  arrived  at  this 
place.    After  undergoing  the  necessary  custom-house 
operations,  and  locating  m3rBelf  at  a  hotel,  I  called  upon 

Mr. ,  with  a  leUer  of  introduction.    He  received 

me  with  the  greatest  politeness,  and  made  me  dine  with 
him,  giving  me,  at  the  same  time  that  be  furnished  my 
animal  man  witli  the  not  inconsiderable  comforts  of  a 
French  eiiwtfie,  a  great  deal  of  interesting  information 
with  respect  to  politics.  The  news  by  which  I  was 
saluted  was,  indeed,  of  an  exciting  description.  The 
war  with  Holland,  the  arrest  of  the  duchess  of  Bern, 
and  the  attempt  to  assassinate  the  king  of  the  French, 
w^re  events  which  promised,  at  least  the  two  first,  mo- 
mentous consequences.  On  learning  that  the  opening 
of  the  chamber  of  deputies  had  taken  place  only  two 
days  previous  to  our  arrival,  I  was  doubly  inclined  to 
"anti"-b]ess  a  perverse  wind  which  had  kept  na  for 
eightweary  days  within  twenty-four  hours  sail  of  land 
in  the  channel.  It  must  have  been  a  sight  well  worth 
seeing,  especially  the  episode  of  the  "  cmtp  de  fuUM." 

Pabis,  November  S3d. 

Although  I  was  not  a  little  fatigued  by  the  constant 
exercise  of  this  day — the  first  of  my  arrival  in  Paris- 
added  to  the  wearisomeness  consequent  on  the  want  of 
sleep  during  the  preceding  night,  which  had  been  passed 
in  the  diligence,  I  could  not  resist  the  temptation  of 
going  to  the  grand  French  opera ;  for  Robert  le  Diable 
was  to  be  perfonned.    It  was  with  considerable  difli- 
colty  that  I  obtained  a  seat  in  the  pit,  notwithstanding 
the  piece  has  been  played  so  incessantly,  almost  since 
its  production,  that  its  continuing  to  attract  large  crowds 
approximates  to  the  marvellous.    It  shows^  at  least,  the 
enthusiasm  of  the  French  for  good  music,  and  holds  out 
the  strongest  inducement  to  composers  to  exert  their 
utmost  powers,  by  assuring  them  that  their  works,  if 
possessed  of  real  merit,  will  not  be  cast  aside,  even  for 
any  length  of  time,  when  the  impulse  of  corkmty,  in 
reference  to  what  is  new,  may  be  supposed  to  have  lost 
its  influence,  but  will  continue  for  an  adequate  period 
to  yield  them  an  uninterrupted  and  abundant  harvest 
of  reputation  and  profit.    It  also  enables  the  opera  to 
"  get  along"  with  much  less  expense  and  difficultr.  than 
if  it  were  constantly  requisite  to  bring  forward  novel- 
ties to  attract  the  multitude;  and  this  is  one  reason 
why  it  may  be  feared  that  an  Italian  troupe  will  not 
succeed  in  the  United  States,  as  with  us  people  seem 
to  think  that  no  theatrical  performance  of  any  kind 
should  be  seen  more  than  twice  or  thrice,  unless  at  an 
oblivious  interval ;  and,  consequently,  in  order  to  fill  his 
house,  the  manager  of  the  company  would  be  obliged 
to  incur  an  expense  in  giving  something  different  nearly 
every  night,  for  which  he  could  not  be  remunerated. 

It  was,  of  course,  with  expectations  raised  to  the 
highest  pitch,  that  I  went  to  see  the  master-piece  of 
Mayerbeer ;  but  it  would  be  presumptuous  in  any  but 
a  "  connoisseur  dt  la  premiere  force/*  to  express  a  positive 
opinion  as  to  its  merits  after  hearing  it  only  once. 
Until  I  hear  it  again,  I  shall  not  be  able  to  say  exactly 
what  I  think  of  it,  nothing  being  so  fidlaeious  as  first 
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■upranoDS  wbcQ  anudpation  faaa  been  of  a  highly  ez- 
i^lgerated  cbarecier.  I  may  state,  however,  that  disap* 
pointnient,  afanoaC  as  a  matter  of  course,  was  mingled 
with  the  impresaions  I  received,  and  that  the  perform- 
iBce  left  a  strong  feeling  on  my  mind,  that  the  piece  is 
not  oo  a  par  with  several  of  Rossini's.  It  seemed  to 
ne  that  it  is  wanting  in  individuality,  so  to  speak ;  that 
it  it  by  no  means  segregated  from  the  ordinary  run  of 
mmic  in  as  marked  a  manner,  as  the  Sembwuide  or  the 
(rtos  iadrm,  for  instance.  The  «Ke,  though  for  the 
DMit  part  delightful,  struck  me  as  inferior  in  breadth, 
•eope  end  originality,  to  those  of  either  of  the  above 
osand  operas,  as  deficient  in  the  stosiJiia  by  which  "Dt 
trntU,"  '^Dipmcer/*  &c.  have  been  enabled  to  stand  the 
wear  snd  tear  of  time  and  ill  usage;  while  the  chorusses 
sppesred  equally  inferior  in  brilliancy  and  general  ef- 
fect to  thsao  of  the  grm  suuifrv,  with  one  exception, 
iwwefer^the  chorus  of  the  demons  in  their  infernal  re- 
joicings, the  wildest  and  most  thrilling  composition  I 
fasve  ever  heard.  In  fine,  it  seemed  to  me  that  Rossini's 
noaie  is  superior  in  this,  that  even  when  only  tolerably 
perfemed,  it  cannot  fail  to  give  delight,  whilst  that  of 
Maycrbeer  depends  so  much  for  its  effect  on  the  style 
in  vliieh  it  is  executed,  that  in  the  hands  of  inferior  ar- 
tiKs,  its  beauties  would  glimmer  only  fiuntly.  This 
opinion,  however,  probably  results  from  the  circum- 
fltance  of  nay  ear  not  being  sufficiently  attuned  to  the 
ktter  to  diaeem  its  peculiar  attractions,  the  best  things 
not  betag  always  those  whose  intrinsic  excellence  is 
Doit  easily  diseoverable ;  and  it  is  likely  enough  that  it 
may  undergo  a  considerable  change  when  an  opportu- 
nity of  testing  its  justness  is  afiR>rded  by  a  repetition  of 
the  opera.  I  will  Uien  endeavor  to  designate  its  princi- 
pil  beauties,  which  even  now  I  feel  to  be  many  and 
fieac,  sufiicient  to  excuse,  if  not  to  warrant,  the  lofti- 
aesi  of  the  eulogy  it  has  received,  and  calculated  to  en- 
title Meyerbeer  to  rank  next  to  Rossini— perhaps  not 
ia^s  nfovelfo— among  the  musical  composers  of  the 
day.  Of  the  manner  in  which  the  piece  was  performed, 
an  idea  may  be  given,  by  repeating  what  I  have  heard 
oa  good  authority,  that  the  company  at  the  Aeudindt 
MtftU  m  at  ptesent  fiilly  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  what 
itererhas  been. 

November  24th. 
In  the  evening  I  went  to  the  Italian  opera,  where 
Donisetti's  Anna  Bolena  was  performed.  I  was  prin- 
cifally  attracted  by  the  desire  of  hearing  the  famous 
Rabini,  reputed  to  be  the  first  tenor  in  the  world.  I 
can  veil  imagine  that  he  is  so,  for  if  there  be  a  better, 
1  dioQid  alnoost  be  afraid  to  hear  him.  All  that  is  said 
ia  the  papers  about  this  singer,  does  not  pass  the  limits 
of  tnitb.  The  rich,  sweet,  voluptuous  voice  with  which 
Ik  has  been  gifted  by  nature,  is  his  least  merit  The 
ex<{iiisite  purity  of  his  taste,  the  brilliancy  of  his  exe- 
cmioo,  the  **  entrainante^  energy  of  his  style  in  pas- 
ttges  requiring  vehemence,  are  tlie  points  which  must 
Rader  it  next  to  impossible  for  him  ever  to  be  surpass- 
ed. The  enthusiasm  which  he  excited  by  his  chief 
caratina,  eaoaed  the  applause  of  the  audience  to  take 
St  least  half  the  step  which  leads  from  the  sublime  to 
the  ridieoloos.  The  principal  female  part  iv-as  sus- 
tained by  Signorina  Grisi,  an  Italian  lady,  who  has 
jnst  nnde  her  d^bdt  in  Paris  with  considerable  success. 
She  has  a  voice  of  great  purity  and  compass,  but  not 


very  mellifluous,  and  is  on  the  whole  a  fine,  though  not 
a  first  rate,  "cantatrice,"  as  well  as  a  good  actress. 
None  of  the  ^'hma"  of  the  Italian  musical  sj^ere  are 
shining  here  at  present,  and  consequently  those  who 
are  fond  of  admiring  it,  must  content  themselves  with 
the  light  of  the  **ignes  minoreM" 

November  85th. 
This  morning  there  was  a  review  by  the  king,  of  a 
part  of  the  National  Guards  and  the  troops  of  the  line 
in  Paris,  to  enable  them  to  evince  their  detestation  of 
the  attempt  to  assassinate  him,  made  on  the  day  of  the 
opening  of  the  session.  I  must  confess  I  should  not  be 
surprised  if  that  matter  were  eventually  discovered  to 
have  been  a  run  of  the  present  ministry  to  reanimate 
the  enthusiasm  of  the  people  for  Louis  Philippe,  of 
late  not  very  vivid,  and  give  him  an  opportunity  of 
playing  the  hero,  and  exhibiting  himself  under  circum- 
stances calculated  to  arouse  their  sympathy  and  loyally. 
It  seems  hardly  credible  that,  in  a  place  like  Paris, 
where  the  police  is  so  active  and  watchful,  the  perpetra- 
tor of  such  a  crime  should  escape  in  broad  day-light 
without  their  connivance,  and  baffle  all  their  subsequent 
search.  At  all  events,  the  cireumstance  was  a  lucky 
one  for  both  king  and  ministers,  and  has  excited  a  feel- 
ing of  which  they  may  make  good  use.  I  was  fortu- 
nate in  the  place  I  obtained  for  looking  at  the  review, 
as  the  king  came  very  near  it  in  passing  along  the  line 
of  the  troops,  and  gave  me  an  excellent  opportunity  of 
seeing  his  face.  It  is  a  fat,  good-natured  one,  and  at  the 
moment  woro  a  most  pleased  and  smiling  air,  as  he 
ducked  his  head  right  and  left  in  answer  to  the  sweet 
voices  which  shouted  *'vtoe  U  nil*' 

November  87th. 
I  spent  most  of  this  morning  reading  the  newspapers 
in  a  eaji.  There  are  four  of  them  which  I  have  been 
advised  to  read  every  day^  in  order  to  understand  fully 
the  character  and  views  of  the  different  factions  into 
which  the  political  world  is  split,  each  one  being  the 
organ  of  a  party:  the  Gaxette  de  Francif  the  organ  of 
the  Carlists;  the  Journal  du  DihaU,  the  oigan  of  the 
ministry,  or  Jitste  MUieu  party ;  the  Courritr  DranfoUf 
the  organ  of  the  constitutional  opposition;  and  the 
A*afional,  the  organ  of  the  republicans.  They  are  con- 
ducted, respectively,  by  the  heads  of  the  parties  to 
which  they  belong.  The  JMional  is  the  most  violent, 
and  is  frequently  not  very  mindful  of  decorum.  The 
actual  state  of  politics  here  is  certainly  curious  and 
complicated  enough.  The  French  seem  to  be  a  species 
of  salamander-fish,  whose  element  is  hot  water;  but 
that  in  which  they  are  now  swimming  has  latterly  be- 
come so  heated,  that  oven  they  will  not  be  able  to  exist 
in  it  ss  it  is  nr\uch  longer.  The  affair  of  the  duchess  of 
Bern,  and  the  **iiai  de  sUge"  of  Paris,  are  questions 
which  must  bring  matters  to  a  crisis  very  soon.  The 
discussions  concerning  them  in  the  chamber  of  deputies 
will  be  of  the  most  exciting  description.  Indeed,  from 
what  I  have  beard  and  read,  this  session  will  be  one  of 
intense  interest.  Each  of  the  different  parties  is  strongly 
represented  in  the  chamber,  except  the  legitimists,  whose 
opinions  are  held  by  only  one  member,  Mr.  Berreyer, 
one  of  the  first  lawyers  of  Paris.  Of  course,  he  can 
do  nothing  with  the  whole  assemblage  arrayed  ogainst 
hirt),  as  he  does  not  possess  the  faculty  of  ihe  honest 
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Hibernian,  who  captured  an  entire  regiment  by  sur- 
rounding it ;  and  he  has  besides  involved  himself  lately 
in  difficulties,  having  been  arrested  on  account  of  a  visit 
he  paid  to  the  duchess  of  Berri,  for  a  praiseworthy  pur- 
pose indeed — that  of  endeavoring  to  induce  her  to  re- 
tire from  France — but  which  was  not  sufficient  in  the 
eyes  of  the  government  to  counterbalance  the  crime  of 
secretly  communicating  with  "  Donna  QjuixoteJ*  Besides 
the  parties  I  have  mentioned,  there  is  yet  another  in  the 
chamber,  of  considerable  numbers  and  talent — the 
** parti' Dupin"  as  it  is  called,  from  being  entirely  under 
the  control  of  the  individual  who  has  just  been  raised 
to  the  presidential  chair.  This  person,  from  all  ac- 
counts, must  be  the  ablest  man  in  the  house,  but  he 
wants  that  species  of  influence,  which  is  by  fax  the  most 
valuable  and  durable — the  influence  resulting  from  un- 
suspected integrity  of  conduct  and  purity  of  motive. 
He  is  said  to  be  devoured  by  ambition,  and  not  to  be 
particularly  scrupulous  as  to  the  means  employed  for 
its  gratification.  The  part  he  has  been  playing  in  the 
political  world,  is  one  which  renders  it  very  easy  to  say 
what  he  is  not,  but  very  difficult  to  say  what  he  is. 
He  has  never  enrolled  himself  in  any  particular  party, 
and,  consequently,  while  the  ministerial  papers  claim 
his  recent  election  as  a  ministerial  triumph,  the  opposi- 
tion strenuously  deny  that  it  is  so  to  be  regarded. 
There  seems  to  be  little  doubt,  however,  that  he  will 
throw  his  weight  into  the  scale  of  the  ministry,  in  which 
case  their  majority  will  be  irresistible. 

November  30lh. 
At  one  o'clock  this  morning  I  repaired  to  the  chamber 
of  deputies,  and  obtained  admission  into  the  "  Tribune 
det  CmueiUerSf^^  by  means  of  a  medal  which  had  been 
lent  to  me  by  a  member  of  that  body.  The  hall  is  a 
beautiful  one,  in  the  shape  of  a  semi-circle,  the  presi- 
dent's fatUeuU  being  placed  on  an  elevation  raised  on 
tlie  diameter  side.  Immediately  under  it  is  the  tribune, 
into  which  the  deputies  ascend  when  abodt  to  speak. 
The  seats  rise  one  above  the  other,  and  are  furnished 
with  ledges  on  which  the  members  can  write.  They 
occupy  the  whole  encctnfe,  there  being  no  lobby  as  in 
o ur  house  of.  representatives.  The  galleries  are  d i vided 
into  diflerent  "tribunes,"  appropriated  to  difllerent 
classes  of  persons.  That  of  the  counsellors  is  the  se- 
cond on  the  right,  next  to  that  of  the  corps  diplomati- 
que. When  I  arrived,  M.  Dupin  was  in  his  seat ;  but 
nothing  of  interest  had  commenced.  The  members 
were  conversing  together  in  all  parts  of  the  chamber, 
without  heeding  either  the  president's  bell,  or  the  cries 
of  "silence!  silence!"  uttered  by  a  person  stationed 
behind  his  chair,  apparently  for  the  purpose,  who  cer- 
tainly has  no  sinecure.  After  a  long  paper  had  been 
read  by  the  minister  of  finances,  M.  d'Argont — ^a  de- 
cent looking  man  of  middle  age — and  some  slight  speechi- 
fication  on  comparatively  unimportant  matters  had 
taken  place,  the  discussion  of  the  address  began ;  but  I 
will  not  attempt  to  give  an  account  of  it,  for  the  very 
good  reason  that  I  heard  little  or  nothing  of  it.  Al- 
though in  one  of  the  best  situations  in  the  house,  I 
could  scarcely  catch  a  word  of  what  was  said,  owing, 
partly,  to  my  not  being  accustomed  to  hear  the  French 
language  declaimed,  partly  to  the  noise,  and  partly, 
doubtless,  to  the  construction  of  the  hall.  The  first 
person  who  ascended  the  tribune,  was  M.  M^rilhon, 


who  made  an  energetic  speech  against  the  "Hat  de 
tUge"  which  was  ever  and  anon  interrupted  by  differ- 
ent exclamations,  some  laudatory,  as  '*  iris  Men  /  iret 
bien  /"—-others  of  a  very  opposite  character.  Twice 
the  latter  increased  to  such  a  pitch,  and  created  so  great 
a  confusion,  that  the  president  was  obliged,  besides 
ringing  his  bell  in  no  gentle  manner,  to  speak  to  the 
noisy  gentry  in  a  sufficiently  sharp  tone.  Mr.  M.  was 
followed  by  the  minister  of  war,  the  famous  Soult,  who 
began  to  read  in  a  low  tone  a  discouise  which  he  bad 
prepared.  He  was  listened  to  in  uninterrupted  silence^ 
until  becoming  tired  to  death,  and  seeing  no  prospect  of 
his  soon  concluding,  from  the  quantity  of  leaves  be  had 
yet  to  turn  over,  I  made  my  exiL  I  could  not  discern 
distinctly  the  features  of  thfr  orators,  but  the  whole  ap- 
pearance of  the  great  marich^  struck  me  as  any  thing 
but  military.  He  was  plainly  dressed,  seemed  to  bear 
strong  marks  of  age,  and  in  manner  was  subdued  to 
tameness.  If  he  had  ever  bored  his  army  with  his  elo- 
quence as  much  as  he  did  his  audience,  beyond  all 
question  it  would  have  taken  to  flight  before  any  sign  of 
battle  had  appeared.  M.  M^rilhon  appeared  to  be 
about  45  or  50  years  old,  with  a  pleasing  countenance, 
and  M.  Dupin  about  the  same  age,  with  a  hard,  ill- 
favored  visage.  I  must  confess  the  whole  affiur  seemed 
to  me  more  like  a  theatrical  exhibition,  than  a  legisla- 
tive discussion.  The,  mounting  into  the  tribune,  espe- 
cially with  written  speeches,  gave  to  the  speakers  so 
much  the  appearance  of  an  endeavor  to  "show  off,"  as 
to  take  away,  in  great  part,  that  aspect  of  earnest  re- 
ality which  is  worn  by  the  English  parliament  and  the 
American  congress.  The  practice  of  interrupting  the 
speakers  is  also  incompatible  with  any  thing  like  dig- 
nity, and  frequently  gives  rise  to  such  ridiculous  scenes 
as  to  render  Uie  siance  a  perfect  farce. 

December  3d. 
In  the  evening  I  went  to  the  French  opera,  where  the 
new  opera-ballet  of  '*Lm  Tenfofton,"  the  second  act  of 
Ouillaume  Tell,  and  the  ballet  of  Nathalie,  were  per- 
formed. The  first  presented  a  striking  evidence  of  the 
depraved  taste  of  the  French  for  unhallowed  exhibi- 
tions, and  of  their  utter  recklessness  with  regard  to 
every  tiling  sacred.  The  roost  awful  mysteries  of  reli- 
gion are  employed  by  the  play  and  opera-wrights,  to 
attract  the  multitude,  which  is  here  really  deserving  of 
the  epithet  **prQfmum  vulgusj"  the  other  world  is 
ransacked  for  materials,  and  its  most  fearful  secrets  are 
dragged  before  the  public  gaze.  Religion,  in  fact,  seems 
here  to  be  considered  in  no  other  light  than  as  a  means 
of  amusement,  and  whilst  its  mysteries  are  applauded 
upon  the  stage,  they  are  laughed  to  scorn  in  the  church. 
There  does  not  appear  to  be  the  slightest  feeling  of  it 
in  the  community  at  large ;  if  any  of  the  shops  are  shut 
on  Sunday,  it  is,  for  the  most  part,  because  their  own- 
ers desire  a  holiday,  but  the  great  majority  of  them  re- 
main open ;  the  chamber  of  deputies  often  holds  siance 
on  the  Sabbath,  and  if  it  were  to  attempt  to  appoint  a 
chaplain  to  say  prayers  before  its  sittings  as  in  congress, 
it  would  be  ridiculed  as  an  assemblage  of  miserable 
"  imbeciles."  The  tri-color  flag  waves  above  the  cross, 
and  it  is  that  which  is  the  object  of  the  Frenchman's 
adoration.  How  can  France  ever  expect  tranquillity 
and  prosperity,  when  the  only  sure  principle  of  public 
order  is  a  matter  of  contempt,  and  the  aid  of  the  Su- 
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preme  Being  to  extricate  her  from  her  difficulties,  is 
diadainfolly  rejected  7  The  j>lot  of  La  Teniaiion  is 
this:  A  hermit  who  has  led  a  holy  life,  in  a  moment  of 
weakoessy  makes  an  attempt  upon  a  young  pilgrimess 
who  has  besought  his  hospitality,  and  is  suddenly 
itrack  dead.  Immediately  the  devil,  attended  by  a  host 
of  infernal  spirits,  comes  from  below,  and  orders  the 
hermit  to  be  carried  to  hell ;  but  as  the  demons  advance 
to  aecute  his  commands,  they  are  arrested  by  the  des- 
cent of  the  arch-angel  Michael,  and  a  heavenly  band, 
who  claim  the  hermit  as  theirs  on  the  ground  of  his 
prerioos  sanctity.  After  an  impious  dispute,  a  com- 
promiie  is  made,  by  which  the  hermit  is  to  be  resusci- 
tated, and  to  undergo  three  temptations,  which,  accord- 
ing as  he  resists  or  succumbs  to  them,  will  determine 
his  fiite.  In  consequence,  he  revives,  and  the  devil  sets 
himself  earnestly  to  work  to  overcome  his  virtue,  but 
hesTea  eventually  gains  the  victory,  and  the  piece  ends 
with  an  exhibition  of  Paradise  crowded  with  angels. 
The  chief  instrument  employed  by  the  foul  fiend  to  ef- 
fect his  object,  is  a  female  whom  he  himself  creates,  or 
rather  concocts,  as  she  is  boiled  out  of  a  huge  kettle, 
and  whom  he  endows  with  marvellous  beauty ;  but 
somehow  or  other  she  becomes  religious,  fiills  in  love 
with  the  hermit,  and  is  the  means  of  saving  his  soul. 
The  absurdity  of  the  affidr  is  equal  to  its  impiety,  but 
neither  one  nor  the  other  is  an  objection  to  it  in  the  eyes 
of  the  French.  The  music  is  good,  and  the  tpeetode 
magnificent.  A  scene,  occupying  the  second  act,  in 
which  the  devil  marshalles  his  forces  in  Pandemoniam, 
beggars  all  description,  and  gives  a  picture  of  the  infer- 
nal dooiain  equal  to  that  of  Milton  in  conception  and 
execution,  and  superior  in  effect,  if  the  assertion  of 
Horace  be  correct  with  regard  to  the  operation  of  things 
**tadu  ttAjtda,"  compared  with  that  of  things  which 
are  let  fall  into  the  ear.  A  fight  between  the  bad  and 
good  aogels  is,  also,  marvellously  managed.  Nourrit 
and  Madame  Cint^  Damoreau  sang  exquisitely  in  Guil- 
laome  Tell ;  and  in  the  ballet  of  Nathalie,  the  renowned 
Taglioni,  *'/aauan  qui  termkuU  oitriSf^  for  she  sometimes 
springs  high  enough  almost  to  reach  them,  danced  to 
perfection.  Her  gracefulness  is  perfectly  unique — "  there 
was  but  one  Talma,"  as  I  heard  an  enthusiastic  ad- 
miier  bdiind  me  remark,  ''and  there  is  but  one  Tag- 
honi."  She  has  recently  married  a  young  man  of  high 
rank,  who,  having  dissipated  a  large  fortune,  is  now 
"supported"  by  the  legs  of  his  wife.  Ue  certainly  de- 
serres  the  appellation  of  a  nobleman. 

Rome,  January  16th,  1833. 
I  have  been  so  busily  occupied  since  I  set  out  from 
Paris^  that  I  have  scarce  been  able  to  snatch  a  moment 
to  reend  my  proceedings.  This  I  shall  now  proceed  to 
do,  without  indulging  previously  in  any  of  those  fine 
flights  bto  which  the  eternal  city  naturally  tempts  one 
to  soar,  on  beholding  it  for  the  first  time.  What  my 
feelings  were  on  arriving  here,  may  be  more  easily 
ioiagioed  than  described.  From  Paris  we  went  to 
Lyons,  from  Lyons  to  Marseilles,  thence  to  Cannes, 
where  we  were  obliged  to  quarantine  for  a  day,  and 
thence  to  Nice,  where  we  remained  long  enough  to  have 
an  idea  of  the  place,  which  boasts  no  other  attraction 
than  itt  situation  and  its  climate.  If  the  latter  is  always 
as  deticioQs  as  it  was  on  the  day  of  our  sojourn,  nothing 
that  can  be  said  about  it  would  be  exaggeration.    I 


might  have  imagined  that  the  mother  of  arts,  and  arms, 
and  fruits,  and  heroes,  was  particularly  pleased  with 
my  visit,  from  the  smiling  aspect  she  wore  upon  my 
entrance  on  her  soil.  Two  days  were  occupied  in 
going  from  Nice  to  Genoa.  The  road  passes  over  the 
maritime  Alps,  and  is  one  of  those  wonderful  works 
constructed  by  Napoleon,  which  should  render  him  the 
object  of  every  traveller's  gratitude.  It  is  admirable  in 
the  extreme,  and  presents  a  constant  succession  of  .the 
most  exquisite  views  of  the  Mediterranean  and  the 
valleys  beneath.  It  was  late  at  night  when  we  reached 
Genoa,  so  that  I  unfortunately  lost  the  magnificent 
prospect  it  is  said  to  offer  on  approaching  it  from  the 
side  of  Nice.  In  Genoa  we  remained  a  few  days,  con- 
stantly employed  with  a  guide,  in  seeing  sights.  All  its 
principal  palaces,  churches,  &c.  were  examined,  but  I 
must  confess  in  no  very  satisfactory  manner.  There  is 
so  much  to  see,  that  one  who  desires  to  have  a  glance 
at  every  thing,  must  run  a  race  with  time,  if  his  stay 
be  limited,  and  consequently,  see  very  little  of  any 
thing.  After  the  first  blush  of  novelty  is  over,  little 
gratification  is  derived  from  hunting  "  lions*'  in  the  way 
we  were  obliged  to  do.  Whilst  hurrying  from  one 
object  of  curiosity  to  another,  running  through  churches 
and  suites  of  apartments,  shivering  with  cold — ^for  the 
weather  was  "winterish"  enough  for  Lapland,  and  no 
fires  were  to  be  seen — and  breaking  my  neck  in  throw- 
ing hasty  looks  at  works  of  art,  whose  very  excellence 
added  to  the  desagriment  of  the  matter,  by  exciting  a 
wish  to  dwell  upon  them  which  could  not  be  gratified,  I 
was  forcibly  reminded  of  the  lines  of  Cowper, 

Busineas  is  labor,  and  man*8  weakness  such, 
Pleastare  hi  labor  too,  and  tires  as  much. 

Great  as  is  the  delight  I  experience  in  seeing  such 
paintings  as  those  which  adorn  the  Genoese  palaces, 
nothing  certainly  but  the  reflection  that  I  never,  in  all 
probability,  would  visit  them  again,  would  have  inspired 
me  with  resolution  to  endure  what  I  did.  The  remi- 
niscence, however,  of  what  I  beheld,  is  ample  compen- 
sation for  any  sufilering  or  fatigue. 

Our  next  sojourn  was  at  Pisa,  where  we  satisfied  our 
curiosity  with  respect  to  the  Leaning  Tower,  the  Bap- 
tistery, the  Duomo,  and  the  Campo  Santo,  and  then 
proceeded  to  Florence.  If  I  were  called  upon  to  settle 
the  great  dispute  which  is  "  adhuc  suhjuiictf"  and  doubt- 
less will  be  so  for  a  long  time  to  come,  from  the  mere  pro- 
pensity of  men  to  quarrel,concerning  the  inclination  of  the 
tower,  I  should  certainly  do  it  by  deciding  that  the 
sinking  of  the  soil,  and  not  the  design  of  the  architect, 
was  the  cause  of  the  circumstance ;  as  there  is  an  evi- 
dent inclination  also  in  the  Baptistery,  and  even  in  the 
huge  church,  which  must  have  been  the  effect  of  acci- 
dent— but  "  non  vnxhi  tantas,^*  &c 

Of  Florence  I  shall  not  speak,  not  even  of  the  Venus 
di  Medici,  as  we  remained  there  but  a  few  days,  just 
long  enough  to  catch  an  idea  of  what  it  contains,  and 
it  is  my  purpose  to  stay  there  on  returning,  at  least  a 
month.  I  would  not,  indeed,  have  stopped  at  all,  as  the 
weather  was  very  cold  and  disagreeable,  and  I  was 
anxious  to  get  settled  in  winter  quarters  at  Rome,  had 
it  not  been  for  my  companions,  who  are  making  a  flying 
visit,  and  intend  to  return  by  another  route ;  and  if  I 
had  left  them,  and  proceeded  with  a  oeMurino,  I  should 
have  gained  no  time,  as  I  would  have  been  five  days  on 
the  road,  whereas  by  posting,  it  only  took  us  two.    At 
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this  season  of  the  year,  nothing  can  be  more  tedious 
and  uncomfortable  than  travelling  in  a  vetlura.  The 
vetiurmi  only  journey  while  it  is  light,  at  a  pace  which 
a  snail  might  easily  beat,  as  they  never  change  horses ; 
and  in  whatever  miserable  hole  they  choose  to  thrust 
you  for  the  night,  there  you  must  stay.  In  summer,  of 
course,  when  the  days  are  long  and  the  weatfcer1l|iui>, 
it  can  get  along  very  well.  .    ♦A 


SPEECH  OF  MAVROMICHALIS. 

TRANSLATED  FROM  THE  GREEK. 

The  foUowing  speech,  taken  from  a  work  entitled  **  Greek 
MiBcellaDles,^*  and  edited  bj  Mesars.  F.  Turnonrakl  and  C.  Tb. 
Kalli,  was  uttered  at  Napoli  ^i  Romania,  bj  tbe  well  known 
Petrom  Bey  Mayromtchallt.  The  Spartan  chieftain  is  one  of 
tbe  Tew  who  joined  tbe  cause  of  Grecian  independence,  and 
whose  coarse  has  been  marked  by  disinterested  pairloUam.  He  is 
one,  of  whom  it  may  be  justly  said,  that  be  has  laid  on  the  altar 
of  liberty  a  "  perfect  beccatomb."  Al  the  commencement  of  the 
Greek  Rerolution  he  was  sorrounded  by  a  family  of  heroes } 
at  present  he  Is  all  alone :  he  is  the  only  standing  pillar  of  a  fallen 
temple.  In  1831,  Constantlne  Mavromichalis  fell  before  Modon. 
In  1633,  Keriulos  Mayromicbalis  was  killed  in  his  attempt  to 
relieve  the  brave  Suliotes.  In  1835,  Joanes  lAavroroichalis  fell 
in  the  defence  of  Navarino.  These  misfortunes  came  in  close 
succession,  and  each  heavier  than  the  former,  but  none  was 
found  suiDcient  either  to  damp  the  ardor,  or  quench  the  patriot- 
ism of  the  Sparun  chieftain.  In  baule*fleld,  or  in  the  senate-hall, 
he  was  always  the  foremost.  During  the  administration  of  Capo 
D'Istrlas,  Mavromicbalis  was  appointed  Secretary  of  war :  but 
as  soon  as  the  plans  of  the  former  began  to  develop  themselves, 
the  latter  abandoned  bis  duties  and  repaired  to  Limeni,  the  place 
of  his  residence.  The  chief  magistrate  apprised  of  this,  and 
finding  that  the  Secretary  had  left  the  city  in  violation  of  a  law, 
requiring  that  no  person  should  leave  the  place  without  the  permis- 
sion of  the  government,  despatched  a  man  of  war  to  Limeni,  and 
arrested  the  Spartan  chief.  Mavromicbalis  was  brought  to  Na- 
poll,  and  without  much  ceremony  was  confined  in  the  citadeL 
This  act  of  violsnce  offered  to  a  man  of  such  worth  and  fame, 
aroused  the  indignation  of  the  Greeks,  and  compeUed  Capo 
D*Iatrias  to  bring  the  matter  to  an  amicable  underMandlng. 
He  requested  the  Secretary  to  come  down  and  resume  his  duties, 
provided  he  would  abide  by  some  trifling  demands.  Mavroml- 
chalis,  unwilling  to  cast  upon  himself  tbe  leatt  suspicion  of 
guilt,  refused  to  accept  the  ofiisr.  He  remarked,  that  should  he 
by  mistake  happen  to  go  out  of  the  walls  without  permission,  he 
would  then  be  sent  to  the  citadel,  and  as  he  was  old  and  some- 
what lame,  he  wished  to  avoid  the  difllculty  of  climbing  up  the 
oteep  rock  of  Palamidi.  Capo  D*l8trias  was  now  forced  to  take 
active  measures,  and  defend  his  actions  by  the  broad  shield  of 
the  law.  Mavromicbalis  was  arraigned  before  the  tribunal  of  jus- 
tice, to  answer  why  he  left  Napoli,  and  wherefore  he  fled  to 
Limeni.  In  entering  the  court,  Mavromichalis  found  Biaros,  the 
brother  of  Capo  D*Istrias,  occupying  the  bench  of  chief  justice. 
This  fact,  added  to  the  importance  which  attended  the  occasion, 
called  forth  an  effort  which  bestows  upon  t£e  hero  the  lasting 
honors  of  an  orator. 

Since  you  are,  or  pretend  to  be,  ignorant  of  the  cause 
of  my  departure,  I  will  attempt  to  acquaint  you  with  it 
as  briefly  as  possible.  While,  in  general,  Greece  was 
groaning  under  the  bondage  of  Turkey  and  the  dictates 
of  an  absolute  and  arbitrary  despot,  some  cities  and 
provinces  enjoyed  a  virtual  independence — ^that  is,  they 
had  a  sort  of  representative  government.  In  particular, 
Sparta,  my  own  country,  was  almost  independent ;  and 
she  owed  her  freedom,  not  indeed  to  the  goodness  or 
generosity  of  the  Turk,  but  to  her  own  local  situation 
and  to  the  bravery  of  her  own  inhabitants.  Were  it 
possible — ^heaven  forbid  it ! — for  the  grand  Turk  to  op- 


press the  rest  of  Greece  for  ten  thousand  years  to  come, 
he  would  never  have  presumed  to  set  his  foot  on  our 
mountains,  or  lay  his  impious  hand  on  our  sacred  liber- 
tiea  But  this  happiness  was  embittered,  not  because 
we  were  compeUed  to  watch  constantly  for  its  preser- 
vation, nor  because  we  were  obliged  to  undergo  so 
many  privations  and  dangers,  but  because  we  were 
sensible  that  our  brothers  who  inhabited  the  plains 
could  not  partake  with  us  in  the  enjoyment  of  liberty. 
These,  unable  to  endure  tbe  Turkish  yoke,  and  envy- 
ing (what  can  be  more  enviable  than  liberty!)  the 
Spartans'and  some  islanders,  who,  as  I  have  said,  en- 
joyed a  shadow  of  freedom,  rose  to  a  man  and  resolved 
to  shake  off  the  bondage.  This  was  an  undertaking 
far  above  their  strength,  and  was  then  looked  upon  by 
all  as  a  mad  and  wild  movement.  Could  we,  in  such 
an  unequal  contest,  remain  quiet,  or  look  with  calmness 
upon  the  destruction  of  our  brothers?  Under  such  cir- 
cnmstances,  the  old  desire  of  freeing  ourselveB  even 
from  the  suspicion  of  losing  our  liberties,  was  kindled 
again.  Forgetting  the  perfidy  of  Orlofl^  and  the  attend- 
ing misfortunes,  whose  bloody  marks  still  rest  in  our 
memories,  we  volunteered  and  joined  our  broihen^  and 
have  achieved,  gentlemen,  what  you  have  seen  and 
h^rd.  Why  do  I  say  you  have  seen?  None  of  the 
three  brothers,*  who  have  succeeded  tbe  Sultan  in 
Greece,  has  witnessed  our  triumphs.  None— because 
one  of  them  was  then  in  the  frtsen  regions  of  Nebu ; 
he  was  then  forging  chains  for  the  Hutians,  as  he  has 
now  forged  them  for  the  rest  of  the  Greeks.  Impioua 
wretch !  [Order,  said  the  judge ;  temper  your  language^ 
Mavromicbalis.  The  President  has  been  invited  and 
elected  by  the  Greeks.] 

Pardon  me,  sir,  (resumed  MavromichBlii,  still  dis- 
turbed,) the  Spartans,  when  agitated,  resemble  the 
restless  element;  their  tongue  foams  long  after  the 
blast  of  their  passion  has  abated  its  fury.  You  will 
surely  pardon  the  improper  word  that  has  escaped  my 
lips.  These  are  the  lessons  which  we  have  imbibed 
from  the  Turk&  They  are  ignorant  of  propriety.  Our 
children  require  better  instructors  than  thoee  we  had — 
or  than  thett  we  toe.  [To  the  point,  said  the  judge  again.] 

When,  therefore,  a  handful  of  men— a  few  pigmies — 
were  contending  with  myriads  of  Turk%  and  with  their 
giant,  the  Sultan,  the  triumvirs  were  enjoying  them- 
selves and  luxuriating,  the  one  at  Nebu,  and  the  others 
at  Mandock.  Our  fields  were  plundered— our  cities 
were  razed — our  children  and  brothers  were  butdiered  ; 
those  that  escaped  the  knife,  the  scimitar,  were  sub- 
jected to  the  knife  of  circumcision — ^and  the  triumviri, 
where  were  they  7  Why  have  we  made  these  sacrifices  7 
Did  we  ofier  these  precious  heocatombs  that  we  might 
appease  the  gods  to  change  our  Sultan,  as  he  changes 
his  pashaws  7  Did  we  heap  on  the  altar  of  liberty  stU 
our  rich  offering  that  the  gods  might  send  us,  instead 
of  a  Turk,  a  baptized  Sultan,  not  wearing  a  turban,  but 
girt  with  embroidery  and  scarlet  ribands  7t  They  were 
made  for  no  such  purpose.  They  were  made,  gentle- 
men, that  the  blessings  of  a  representative  govermneDt 
might  be  extended  to  all.  They  were  made  that  we  might 
ensure  and  perfec(  the  existing  laws  and  oonstitutioiu 

•  Triumyirs.  Alluding  to  Count  Capo  I>*Istrias  and  his  bro- 
thers. 

t  Capo  D'Istrias  was  dressed  in  his  Russian  unilbna  when  he 
took  the  oath  of  Prcsideni. 
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To  carry  this  great  purpose  into  execution  we  invited 
Capo  lyistrias.  To  this  end  he  swore  before  God, 
before  the  Greeks,  and  before  the  nations  of  Europe. 
Hu  he  presenred  his  oath  inviolate?  Shortly  afler 
his  eooiing  into  Greece,  forgetting  .his  duties  to  himself 
«ftd  his  country,  he  violated  his  oath  in  open  day — 
tnnpled  opon  our  eonstittttion,  and  concentrated  in  his 
owo  person  the  three  distinct  powers  of  our  govern- 
menu  He  appropriated  to  himself  the  legislative,  the 
judiciary,  and  the  executive  departments.  When  he 
saw  that  this  was  too  heavy  a  load  for  himself,  he  then 
iavited  others  to  assist  him.  And  whom  did  he  invite? 
His  own  brothers — and  characters  not  only  malignant, 
bat  persons  who  had  never  been  initiated  into  the 
fflysienes  of  a  government  based  on  equality— a  sys- 
tem well  calcttiated  to  ensure  happiness  to  all  who  have 
been  fortunate  enough  to  be  possessed  of  it,  and  to  move 
Older  its  iDfluence.  He  invited  coadjutors,  as  implacable 
eaemies  to  Greece  as  they  were  friends  to  Ibrahim.  He 
called  assistants,  who,  devoted  to  the  cause  of  Turkey, 
hare  jeoparded  more  than  once  the  true  interests  of 
Greece.  From  the  union  of  the  three  powers  into  one, 
what  evils  havte  not  sprung  ?  The  light  of  a  free  press 
has  been  extinguished !  And  why  ?  That  he  may  work 
his  iniquities  in  the  dark,  beyond  the  scrutiny  of  the 
Greeks  and  the  Europeans.  Thieves  and  robbers  go 
a  hanting  by  night,  and  enter  into  the  stall  through 
any  pkoe  but  the  door.  Yes,  the  free  press  is  the 
only  fiuihful  and  manly  guardian  of  civil  and  republican 
oommoQities.  Without  this  the  slieep  are  in  danger  of 
being  torn  in  pieces  by  wolves,  wrapped  in  the  flowing 
dress  of  senators^  or  judges,  or  in  the  purple  of  kings. 
Wko  does  not  know  that  the  public  schools  are  shut ; 
that  private  letters  are  opened ;  that  books  are  not  al- 
lowed to  enter  oor  country ;  that  ancient  MS.S.  are  taken 
from  the  monasteries ;  that  statues,  the  works  of  Phy- 
dias  and  Praxiteles^  are  stolen  and  sold  to  other  nations? 
In  short,  who  does  not  know — who  does  not  see  the 
Jtbose  of  the  public  treasures?  In  the  space  of  eight 
jears,  during  the  continuance  of  war,  a  period  when 
the  Greeks  were  io  want  of  armies,  of  a  navy,  of  fire- 
ibips,  of  provisions,  and  of  all  the  manifold  necessaries 
of  war,  the  public  expenses  could  scarcely  amount  to 
fiirty  milliona  of  piastres.  But  now,  in  time  of  peace, 
and  in  the  short  space  of  twenty-five  months,  he  has 
expended,  according  to  his  own  accounts,  "for  the 
oavy  and  army,  38,474,214."  Compare  the  number 
of  the  soMiers  we  have  now  with  those  we  had  eight 
years  ago.  Count  all  the  ships  we  have  to-day,  and 
Kt  the  number  opposite  those  we  had  in  past  years. 
Reeolleet  that  they  were  ever  on  the  wing,  amid  the 
ccboes  of  victorious  war,  without  the  wonderful  super- 
wm  of  our  wonderful  master.  Do  not  forget  that 
e^bt  years  are  more  than  twenty-five  months — and 
yon  wiQ  then  be  convinced  whether  I  and  my  family 
kneads  are  those  "  who  have  defrauded  the  public  of 
its  treasures,"  as  he  has  accused  and  slandered  me  be- 
fore my  fellow-citizens,  in  the  infamous  libel  of  the  18th 
of  January,  ^an  article,  composed  and  directed  against 
SIC  with  the  true  Jesuitical  spirit.  In  this  the  "Effendee'*! 
disapproves,  with  no  common  impudence,  through  the 
press,  bdbre  the  French  army,  in  the  Peloponnesus, 
before  their  tri-color,  and  before  thirty-two  millions  of 

*Hs  allodes,  I  suppose,  (o  th«  Oovemment  Gazette. 
tCftadM.   A  geatleaaaniy  Turk. 


French — he  disapproves,  I  say,  their  great,  glorious,  and 
wonderful  three  days'  revolution — a  revolution  com- 
menced and  finished  in  the  short  space  of  three  days,  by 
children,  women,  and  girls.  And  when  does  he  presume  to 
abuse  a  nation  thathas  long  manifested  towards  us  its  good 
wishes  and  prompt  services  ?  After  all  the  despotic  mo- 
narchies have  acknowledged  their  present  government ! 

In  this  very  communication  he  adds,  that "  the  Euro- 
pean powers  (the  French  and  English  cabinets  of  course) 
desire  that  the  present  state  of  things  in  Greece  should 
continue,  and  that  the  peace  of  the  country  should  not 
be  disturbed."  Do  the  friends  and  benefactors  of  Greece 
desire  that  we  should  remain  quiet  and  silent  as  the 
grave  ?  Do  they  desire  to  see  us  governed  in  a  dififer- 
ent  manner  than  they  are?  Do  they  wish  to  see  us 
guided  by  the  iron  hand  of  tyranny?  Have  they  given 
orders  to  Capo  D*Istrias  to  interrupt  our  free  commu- 
nication with  the  European  cabinets  ?  Have  they  re- 
quested him  to  put  it  beyond  our  power  to  tell  them, 
even  from  afar,  whether  we  do  or  do  not  prosper? 
Have  they,  I  say,  commanded  him  to  shut  our  mouths  ;^ 
to  fetter  the  press,  and  thus  shackle  our  free  motions  ? 
He  adds,  in  the  same  message,  that  "  he  is  authorized 
to  do  with  the  Greeks  as  he  pleases,**  and,  to  convince 
us  of  the  validity  of  his  transcendent  authority,  he  re- 
fers us  to  "  the  well  known  transactions  of  the  London 
Coi^ference."  Out  upon  the  impudent  calumniator! 
Has  it  ever  been  communicated  officially  to  the  Greeks 
that  they  are  the  serfs  of  Capo  D'Istrias,  or  that  he 
has  the  power  to  sell  or  retain  them  at  pleasure?  He 
has  put  it  in  his  will :  Greece,  his  villa,  with  all  her 
inhabitants,  is  to  descend,  at  his  exit,  to  his  family. 
The  Greeks  made  the  election ;  the  European  cabinets 
approved  of  the  measure.  Capo  D'Istrias  was  invited 
to  come  and  preside  over  the  destinjes  of  our  country ; 
he  was  not  called  to  ^render  us  the  property  of  St« 
March,  or  St  Kamskatka.  Woe  to  the  wretch  who 
would  presume  to  assert  that  the  old  and  rotten  feudal 
system  is  unfix  for  the  Greeks — that  they  cannot  un- 
derstand its  principles — that  it  is  an  old  and  tattered 
habit — worthless  as  it  is  unfit  for  Greece ! 

But  let  me  return  to  his  accounts,  which  ypu  know 
extend  as  far  as  the  30th  day  of  April,  1829.  There 
are  a  few  millions  "  for  various  economies,  for  divers 
necessities,  and  extraordinary  expenditures."  Who  of 
you  can  comprehend  this  language?  When  I  hand 
money  to  my  steward,  is  it  not  his  duty  to  state  the 
name  of  each  article  he  bought  for  the  use  of  my 
family  ?  The  poor  nation  of  the  Greeks  has  entrusted 
its  treasures  to  his  hands.  Where  and  for  what  has 
he  expended  them?  In  "extraordinary  expenditures !" 
Extraordinary !  What  article  is  this?  What  sort  of 
commodity  is  it?  Where  does  it  grow?  Hush  !  Who 
ever  inquires  gives  "cause  of  accusation,"  and  is  brought 
here  where  you  see  me,  to  be  examined  and  judged  by 
the  brothers  of  this  newly  deputed  Lisander! !  1  Oh ! 
wretched  Greece  I  Oh!  miserable  Grecians!  Whoever 
of  you  does  not  understand  the  word  "  extraordinary," 
in  the  account  books  of  Capo  D'Istrias,  come  and  you 
will  learn  its  import  from  me.  Yes,  come  to  be  in- 
formed by  one  who  is  better  fitted  to  wield  the  sword  than 
manage  the  quilL  Extraordinary  expenses  means- 
pay  to  thousand  and  manifold  spies  who  endeavor  or 
think  that  they  are  hidden  behind  their  own  finger. 
Extraordinary  expenses  are  enormous  salaries  to  per- 
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tons  who  have  left  every  other  honorable  employment 
and  are  watching  day  and  night  to  intercept  private 
letters,  and  thereby  acquaint  the  authorities  who  are 
the  hard-headed  and  restless  Greeks;  who  are  the 
persons  who  cannot  remain  quiet  and  silent  under  the 
lash.  Such  spies  he  has,  not  only  in  every  city,  town, 
and  villa  of  Greece,  but  even  in  the  cities  of  free  Eu- 
rope. By  means  of  his  spies  he  became  acquainted 
with  the  views  of  those  Philhellenes,  whose  object  is  the 
regeneration  of  modem  Greece.  EbLtraordinary  ex- 
penses are  great  sums  of  money,  paid  in  order  to  can- 
cel old  and  great  debts  of  the  illustrious  family  that 
brought  into  Greece  the  golden  age.  In  short,  extra- 
ordinary expenses  are  such  as  are  lavished  upon  some 
young  brides  and  beautiful  maidens,  or  such  as  are  ex- 
pended for  the  purchase  and  support  of  thirty  Arabian 
horses— all  of  which  belong  to  his  high  excellency 
Biaros !  Without  his  arrival  in  Greece  it  would  have 
been  impossible  for  the  Greeks  to  see  in  a  single  stable 
so  many  and  such  beautiful  and  superb  stallions. 

While  Greece  was  under  Turkey  we  could  see,  es- 
pecially in  the  provinces  which  enjoyed  a  virtual  inde- 
pendence—(has  he  left  any  such  community  7)  I  say 
we  could  sec  well  cultivated  fields,  thickly  populated 
provinces, — many  a  happy  and  well  satisfi^  people. 
But  what  do  we  see  now  7  The  whole  of  Greece  ne- 
glected, as  if  Ibrahim  were  still  encamped  in  her  fertile 
plains — her  inhabitants  diminishing  day  by  day — they 
can  scarcely  amount  to  seven  hundred  thousand.  How 
many  were  they  when  he  came  7  More  than  one  mil- 
lion !-  What  has  become  of  them  ?  They  have  fled,  and 
are  constantly  flying.  Where  7  To  Turkey  I  Why  7 
Because  they  can  more  easily  avoid  the  rapacity  of  the 
Turks ;  the  Ottomans  are  far  more  just  than  the  bro- 
thers of  Capo  DUstrias !  Who  has  not  heard  that  the 
Turks  comport  themselves  towards  the  Greeks  as  to- 
wards brothers  7  Who  does  not  know^-who  does  not 
see  that  the  inhabitants  of  Mandock— -persons  who 
came  to  Greece  hungry  and  naked — look  upon  the 
people  who  have  fed  and  clad  them  with  envious  eye^ 
regard  them  as  mere  beasts,  incapable  of  being  tamed 
but  underOhe  car  of  Russia,  and  the  chains  of  Venice? 
Who  does  not  see  our  former  heroes  and  patriots — the 
true  fathers  and  liberators  of  our  nation—Kiespised,  per- 
secuted, and  imprisoned  like  myself?  Happy  and  thrice 
happy  are  they,  who  more  fortunate  than  myself,  have 
escaped  the  snares  of  this  magician !  He  pointed  me 
to  his  plans  of  government;  they  were  situated  in  an 
obscure  chamber ;  they  were  all  written  in  golden  let- 
ters and  girt  by  a  dazzling  halo.  He  pointed  me  also  to  a 
strait,  dark,  long,  and  rugged  foot-path.  "  This  alone," 
said  he,  "  leads  *  Drita'  to  4he  summit  of  your  own  and 
youb  country's  happiness.''  "  What  do  you  mean," 
said  I,  "  by  your  •  I)rita7*  *»♦  "  Priama,"  he  answered. 
**  Oh  I  you  mean  directly  /"  (I  recollected  a  few  Russian 
words  that  had  clung  to  my  noemory  ever  since  the 
days  of  Orloff.)  "Yes,  dtrrcC/y,"  he  resumed,  casting 
in  the  meanwhile  his  eyes  on  the  ground.  While  I 
was  hurrying  onward  in  company  with  Capo  D'lstrias, 
and  in  the  dark  and  ru^ed  path  he  had  ted  me,  I 
observed  on  the  ground  many  scattered  and  torn 
pieces  of  paper,  both  in  print  and  in  M.S.  Ibent  and 
took  a  few  pieces  and  read,  **  Constitution  of  Greece,** 

<»  Drita  and  Priama  are  foreign  words,  and  the.  Spartan  chief 
reflects  very  delicately  upon  the  lingua  of  Capo  D'lairlae. 


"Dialogues  of  Plato."«  Still  farther,  I  observed 
arms,  rudders,  masts,  all  shattered  to  atoms.  I  reeog- 
nized  their  fragmenu;  they  all  belonged  to  onr  viiy 
torious  navy.  I  saw  him  trampling  upon  the  sacred 
relics  with  contempt.  I  began  to  tremble — ^my  eyes 
became  bedimmed,  and  my  knees  refused  to  peHbrm 
their  office.  "  What  is  the  matter  7**  said  he.  "  I  am 
not  well,"  I  replied,  with  fiilteriog  tongue.  '*I  eansot 
follow  you  in  such  an  expedition."  "Pleasant  journey 
to  you,"  be  muttered,  and  onward  he  sped  with  you. 
I  returned  to  Limeni. 

Do  you  see  in  Greece*-th«  mother  of  the  Graces  and 
Alacrity — a  single  countenance  beaming  with  joy  7  AU 
the  Greeks  look  more  oppressed  and  cast  down  ths« 
they  did  when  their  children  and  wives  were  butchered  < 
before  their  eyes.  The  rejoirings  and  festivities  thai 
are  trumpeted  through  the  press,  ars  alt  forged  in 
the  cave  of  the  same  Cyclops.  Can  such  mummeries 
deceive  and  blind  the  Greeks  to  such  a  degree  as  boI 
to  recognize  Chagee  Ibatesf  when  attired  in  the  habits 
of  a  Haham  7|  A  chained  bear  dances  under  the  whip ; 
but  are  all  the  Greeks  of  this  class  7  They  all  hear  the 
tumult  of  the  revellers  and  the  sound  of  their  guns,  but 
the  sound  of  such  instruments  falls  upon  their  ears  like 
the  knell  that  tolls  over  the  departed  dead.  Indeed, 
many  of  those  who  apply  the  match  to  the  feigned 
messengers  of  joy,  resemble  the  fiimous  Gil  Bias  when 
he  fell  into  the  hands  of  mountain  robbers.  He  was 
obliged  to  follow  the  banditti,  but  whenever  he  found 
himself  compelled  to  fire  he  would  first  shut  his  eyes 
and  then  discharge  his  pistols. 

Seeing  such  things,  gentlemen,  I  departed  for — I  did 
not  fly  to — ^Limeni.    And  since  you  wish  to  know  the 
cause — I  left  this  place  that  I  might  there  weep  bitterly 
over  my  blindness,  my  shame — and  over  the  new  and 
unlooked-for  misfortunes  of  Greece.    Yes,  my  dear 
country,  I  have  betrayed  you ;  I  stand  here  self-con- 
demned.   And  why  7  Because  I  have  associated  myself 
with  these  that  are  now  my  judges,  the  true  enemies 
to  your  interests !    My  good  sirs  I  what  have  I  done  T 
Why  do  I  stand  arraigned  before  you  7  Tou  and  I  "lia 
under  the  same  guilt"    Is  it  because  I  saw  my  faults  ? 
Is  it  because  I  abandoned  you  and  turned  to  the  inter- 
ests of  my  country  7  Is  it  because  I  said  Greece  calls 
for  a  national  assembly,  and  enjoins  obedience  to  her 
constitution  7  Is  it  for  all  this  that  you,  who  are  as 
guilty  as  I  am^nay,  ten  thousand  times  more  guilty  than 
I  an) — have  thought  yourselves  justified  to  examine 
and  judge  my  conduct  7  I  protest,  therefore,  before  all 
Greece — ^before  all  free  and  enlightened  nationa»before 
all  those  civilized  communities,  whose  footsteps  we  have 
chosen  to  follow-— before  all  those  who  would  shudder 
at  your  and  your  master's  injustice — I  ssy,  I  protest 

*  The  rugged  path  described  by  Mayromlcbalis  repreeenta  the 
admlDlatration  of  Capo  D'letiias.  The  tbinge  obeerred  therein 
aikror  very  forcibly  the  acta  of  violence,  that  rendered  the  eitaa- 
doo  of  the  Preaident  exceedingly  uncomfortable.  The  tcnm  psgos, 
for  example,  of  the  "  ConatitutloD  of  Greece,"  refers  to  the  rlola* 
tioD  of  this  contract.  The  "  Dialogues  of  Plato**  refers  to  the  fncc, 
thai  a  dialogue  of  Plato,  the  Apology  of  Socrates,  was  introduced 
into  the  central  high  achool  of  JEgina,  and  interdicted  by  Capo 
D*l8trlas.  The  whole  of  the  picture  delineated  by  the  rude 
orator  of  Sparta,  is  as  beautiful  and  forcible  aa  it  is  aimple  and 
descriptive.  It  is  the  master  picture  of  a  wrecked  adminiatratioD ! 

t  Chagee  Ibates  is  the  nickname  of  Capo  B'latriaa.  Chagee 
ia  the  title  given  to  a  pilgrim  to  Jemsalom. 

\  Haham.    A  Jewish  rabi. 
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agaioat  the  power  tiiat  invesU  you  with  the  authority 
of  ezAmining  or  jodg^ing  my  conduct — and  1  protest 
•gainst  the  injustice  and  violence  which  you  ofier  to 
my  person.  In  the  friends  and  brothers  of  my  persona] 
eaeoiy,  I  see  not  the  character  of  impartial  judges.  .  I 
ickoowledge  the  power  of  none  but  such  as  are  ap- 
pointed by  the  Constitution  of  Greece.  Let  me  be 
amigned  before  the  impartia]  judges  of  Greece — before 
tlie  high  tribunal  of  my  country — ^before  a  free  and  un- 
fettered press,  and  I  will  then,  and  only  then,  say  why 
I  iled  to  Limeni.  Should  I  be  condemned  by  the  voice 
of  these,  I  would  gladly  submit  to  the  dictates  of  the 
law.  But  you,  calumniators,  and  particularly  you, 
Karos,  begone ;  and  no  longer  pollute  by  your  presence 
the  high  throne  of  justice. 

[llaTroaiichalis  waa  again  eommittad  to  piiaon,  and  aoon  after 
Capo  D*blriaa  was  ananloatod  by  the  son  and  brother  of  the 
confiocd  chleil] 


DEATH  OF  BEATRICE  TENDA.. 

A  8K£TCH.— BT  MRS.  ELLET. 

•    "  Away ! — I  do  copdemn  mine  ears,  that  hare 
So  long  attended  thee !    If  thou  wert  honorable. 
Thou  wooMst  have  told  this  tale  for  Tirtue — not 
For  aoch  an  end  thou  eeekest  !*'— Cymie/tne. 

«  O  now,  after 
80  BMny  conreee  of  the  aun  enthroned. 
Still  growing  in  a  majesty  and  pomp— the  which 
.     To  leave  is  a  thousand  fold  more  bitter,  than 
*Tfis  sweat  at  first  to  acqaire— -«fter  this  prooeoa 
To  give  her  the  avaaot !    It  is  a  phy 
Would  more  a  monster  !*' — King  Henry  Eighth, 

It  is  well  known  that  Philip  Maria,  the  second  son  of 
Gtan  Galeazzo  Visoonti,  combined  in  his  own  person 
the  ambition,  cruelly  and  perfidy  for  which  the  house  of 
Viioooti  had  long  been  odious  in  the  eyes  of  their  sub- 
jceta;  He  had  enjoyed  the  sovereignty  of  Pavia  du- 
liog  the  reign  of  his  brother  Giovanni  Maria,  over  Mi- 
laiL  Both  the  yoang  princes  were,  however,  compelled 
to  safamit  to  the  influence  of  one  of  their  late  father's 
apcaiofl^  Facino  Cane,  who,  having  under  his  command 
mBDccoQs  and  well  appointed  troops,  used  his  power  to 
establish  an  authority  for  himself  over  the  nominal  pos- 
RMori of  the  dukedom.  His  influence,  which  restrained 
is  a  great  degree  the  insane  ferocity  of  Giovanni  Maria, 
was  looked  npon  by  the  oppressed  people  as  a  blessing ; 
for  when  the  mortal  illness  of  Facino  Cane  led  them  to 
fear  that  the  tyrant  would  soon  be  left  without  control, 
tbe  inhabitants  of  the  city  rose  in  a  body  and  massa- 
end  the  young  duke.  Philip  Maria  Visconti,  after  the 
aBBSBoatioD  of  his  brother  and  the  death  of  the  minis- 
ts,  hastened  firom  Pavia,  and  by  his  promptness  and 
address  secured  the  wavering  allegiance  of  the  Milan- 
ese; obtained  conamand  of  the  veteran  forces  of  Facino 
Case  by  espousing  his  widow,  Beatrice  Tenda — and  by 
Uk  aid  of  the  late  chief's  partisans,  seated  himself 
^imly  on  the  dotal  throne.  His  inclination  for  the  plea- 
ncs  and  festivities  of  a  court  increased  after  his  acces> 
M;  and  the  numerous  victories  gained  by  his  armies 
over  therebelUous  citiesofLombardy— armies  disciplined 
tosoeoess  by  the  oailitary  talents  of  the  late  noble  Condoi' 
Men,  and  led  to  conquest  by  the  gifted  Carma^uola^^-af- 
forded  occasion  for  many  a  festival  in  their  celebration. 

Though  Philip  owed  his  fortune  to  Beatrice,  who, 
ia  bestowing  her  hand  on  the  young  aspirant  to  sove* 
Rignty,  had  bound  her  first  husband's  followers  to  hia 


cause,  he  soon  showed  a  disinclination  to  remember  the 
kindness  of  his  benefactress,  or  to  appreciate  the  devo- 
tion of  the  faithful  consort.  The  disparity  of  their 
ages  had  created  in  the  vicious  mind  of  the  prince  a 
disgust  towards  her  person,  and  her  lofty  qualities  were 
far  from  winning  him  to  admiration  of  one  he  felt  to  be 
his  superior.  Even  her  invariable  gentleness  of  de- 
portment, and  her  forbearance  under  his  injuries,  were 
regarded  rather  as  the  oflfspring  of  pride,  than  of  a  dis- 
position to  forgive  the  vices  she  could  not  but  perceive ; 
her  benevolence  and  dignity  were  but  reproaches  in 
Philip's  eyes,  for  they  comlemned  more  loudly  than 
words  the  dissolute  depravity  of  his  own  manners. 
The  base  spirit  of  the  tyrant  sought  revenge  against 
virtues  that  shamed  him,  in  ill  treatment  of  the  noble 
lady  who  had  raised  him  to  a  throne.  Not  malice  itself 
could  charge  her  with  a  fault;  but  by  neglect  in  public, 
desertion  in  private,  and  a  thousand  injuries  and  insults 
more  easily  felt  than  named,  he  strove  to  render  her 
miserable.  Wounded  in  a  woman's  tenderest  point, 
her  feelings  shocked  and  outraged  by  daily  exhibitions 
of  boyish  petulance  or  tyrannical  hatred,  her  devoted 
afiection  repaid  by  vile  ingratitude,  and  the  whole  court 
witnesses  to  her  injuries,  Beatrice  was  too  proud  to  let 
the  shadow  of  a  remonstrance  pass  her  lips ;  having 
that  within  her  bosom  which  turned  aside  the  malice  of 
her  enemies,  a  pure  mind  and  an  unspotted  conscience, 
she  sought  relief  from  her  own  ills  in  charity  and  piety, 
and  in  the  eyes  of  her  nobles  wore  ever  a  brow  as  se- 
rene, and  smiled  as  sweetly,  as  when  she  first  entered 
the  capital  in  triumph  by  the  side  of  him  who  then  ac- 
knowledged he  owed  to  her  his  state. 

It  was  a  night  of  revelry;  moonless,  but  of  beauty 
seldom  equalled,  even  in  a  clime  remarkable  for  the  se- 
renity of  its  skies,  and  the  blandness  of  its  atmosphere. 
The  stars  gleamed  brilliantly  in  a  heaven  of  the 
deepest  blue;  and  as  if  to  emulate  their  glory,  a  thou- 
sand and  a  thousand  lamps  poured  their  splendors 
through  the  palace  and  gardens  of  the  sovereign  of 
Milan.  Amidst  foliage  scarcely  stirred  by  the  night 
breeze,  flashed  torches  that  illuminated  every  walk  and 
terrace  as  perfectly  as  the  gorgeously  decorated  halls 
within.  The  gay,  the  graceful  and  the  noble  were  as- 
sembled ;  and  not  a  court  of  Italy  could  boast  a  con- 
course more  brilliant,  nor  vie  with  the  magnificence  of 
its  lordly  ruler.  From  the  high  illuminated  windows 
pealed  the  swelling  music,  whose  rejoicing  sounds  were 
heard  afar  amid  the  silence  that  hung  over  the  rest  of 
the  city.  The  rich  light  streamed  along  the  walls,  re- 
flected with  intense  radiance  from  plates  of  polished 
steel  and  silver  ranged  behind  them— along  the  banners 
that  canopied  the  vaulted  roof,  and  along  the  marble 
floor,  that  echoed  to  the  light  step  of  the  brilliant  groups 
who,  obedient  to  the  minstrelsy,  swept  through  the 
mazes  of  the  dance.  Yet  was  it  not  in  the  splendor 
that  greeted  the  eye  in  the  decorations  of  the  regal 
halls,  nor  in  the  gorgeous  yet  harmonious  colors  of  the 
picturesque  costume  of  the  guests — the  rich  mantles  of 
velvet  embroidered  with  gold — the  glitter  of  pearls  and 
jewelry — the  rustling  of  trains  of  satin,  or  the  droop- 
ing plumes  and  snowy  ermine,  that  the  chief  magnifi- 
cence of  the  scene  consisted.  Forms  were  there  whose 
nobility  could  not  have  been  concealed  beneath  the  garb 
of  the  meanestmendicantfWhose  beauty  would  have  com-' 
manded  acknowledgment  and  homage,  though  shrouded 
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in  the  dim  habiliments  of  the  cloister! — eyes  brighter  than 
the  gems  meant  to  adorn  their  possessors — cheeks  of  love- 
lier hue  than  the  roses  wrought  in  the  looms  of  Genoa! 

Nor  was  it  only  in  the  chambers  of  merriment  that 
the  voice  of  revelry  was  heard.  Groups  of  guests, 
some  masked  according  to  the  usage  of  the  time,  some 
with  faces  unconcealed,  were  seen  wandering  through 
the  spacious  arbors  in  the  vicinity  of  the  ducal  palace. 
Statues  in  the  antique  taste  were  distributed  among 
these  voluptuous  walks ;  and  fountains  curiously  orna- 
mented, flung  their  diamond-like  spray,  diffusing  a  deli- 
cious freshness  through  the  air.  A  group  of  four  fe- 
male figures  stood  in  a  retired  part  of  the  garden; 
among  them  one,  pre-eminent  in  loveliness  as  in  state, 
whom  no  eye  could  have  failed  to  recognise  as  the  bap- 
less  mistress  of  all  this  magnificence,  the  Duchess  Bea- 
trice. She  was  evidently  past  the  prime  of  youth ;  but 
hers  was  the  beauty  over  which  time  has  least  power-— 
the  rare  and  glorious  blending  of  the  most  winning 
feminine  grace  with  that  intellectual  expression,  that 
stamp  of  the  aristocracy  of  mind,  which  never  fails  to 
command  respect  and  admiration.  A  tall  and  exqui- 
sitely proportioned  figure-— a  brow  high  and  open-— eyes 
dark,  clear  and  expressive,  and  a  pure  though  pale 
complexion,  might  have  been  considered  by  the  ordinary 
observer  as  constituting  the  claims  of  Beatrice  to  beauty ; 
but  there  was  more  to  charm  than  alt  these  in  her  inef- 
fable and  inborn  air  of  dignity — in  the  princely  grace 
attendant  on  every  movement,  and  the  expression  of 
mildness  and  afifable  condescension  that  animated  her 
features  while  listening  and  replying  to  those  about  her. 

She  had  been  the  object  of  almost  adoring  homage  to 
such  of  the  nobles  and  guests  as  feared  not  the  frown 
of  Philip  more  than  they  compassionated  the  fair  object 
of  his  hate,  to  such  as  could  not  be  insensible  to  her  at- 
tractions ;  she  had  heard  expressions  of  courtly  admi- 
ration and  loyalty — and  but  too  frequently  also,  words, 
whispered  and  brief,  from  a  few  more  daring  than  the 
rest,  expressive  of  S3rmpathy  and  interest,  which,  poured 
as  they  were  secretly  into  her  ear,  were  to  her  a  thou- 
sand fold  more  humiliating  than  open  scorn:  heart- 
weary  she  had  retired  from  the  revelry,  accompanied  by 
a  few  of  her  favorite  attendants.  She  was  richly  at- 
tired, as  became  her  rank;  her  hair  concealed  beneath 
a  velvet  head-dress  wreathed  with  pearls,  and  her  neck 
enclosed  in  a  collar,  whose  folds  of  the  finest  and 
whitest  linen  permitted  only  the  throat  to  be  visible. 
A  necklace  of  gems  fell  over  a  richly  embroidered  vest; 
a  petticoat  of  white  silk,  and  a  robe  of  velvet  studded 
with  points  of  gold,  whose  ample  folds  descended  to 
the  ground,  completed  her  costume.  From  the  spot 
where  they  stood  oould  be  heard  the  peals  of  music 
from  the  rooms  appropriated  to  the  dancers,  mingled 
with  bursts  of  wild  merriment  from  the  revellers  within, 
or  with  the  bustle  of  gnily  dressed  servitors  and  foot- 
men, running  here  and  there  in  answer  to  the  summons 
of  the  guests,  or  the  call  of  their  companions. 

One  of  the  ladies  attendant  on  the  princess  now 
stepped  up,  and  touching  hfer  arm,  pointed  to  a  tall 
masked  figure  half  concealed  among  the  orange  trees, 
and  evidently  observing  their  motions. 

"  Look,  Madonna ;  it  is  the  same  cavalier  who  has 
already  made  bold  to  follow  us  tfo  long.  By  my  troth, 
but  this  is  too  much  I  Is'  it  your  pleasure  that  we  call 
him  forth,  and  ask  the  meaning  of  this  mystery?" 


"  Nay,  Bianca,"  answered  the  lady,  in  tones  that  cvi- 
dently  showed  the  abstraction  of  her  thoughts,  "let 
him  watch  us,  an  it  please  him;  we  will  presently  re- 
lieve him  of  his  task.  I  feel  sad  to  night,  and  lack  the 
repose  of  my  chamber." 

But  ere  they  oould  turn  to  depart,  the  figure,  as  if 
conscious  that  his  intrusive  scrutiny  was  observed, 
vanished  from  their  sight,  and  presently  in  another  di- 
rection the  sound  of  a  single  lute,  accompanied  by  a 
manly  voice,  came  to  their  ears.  Beatrice  paused,  and 
an  expression  of  pleasure  stole  across  her  iaoe  as  she 
listened.  The  strain  was  low  and  sweet,  yet  easily  dis- 
tinguished even  amidst  the  full  burst  of  melody  sweep- 
ing downward  from  the  windows. 

"  It  is  Orombelli,"  exclaimed  the  princess.  **  He  hath 
been  truant  of  late,  and  I  marvel  not;  for  sooth  to  say, 
we  have  lacked  smiles  to  decorate  the  sallies  of  oar 
courtiers.  But  his  spirit  is  a  gay  one,  and  heeds  not 
seeming  coldness.  Hie  then,  Bianca,  and  summon  him 
hither;  I  would  thank  him  for  his  minstrelsy." 

Bianca  tripped  on  her  errand,  and  to  her  surprise  en- 
countered the  same  masked  figure  she  bad  before  no- 
ticed, who,  stepping  into  the  light,  approached  with  lute 
in  hand  and  bowed  low  to  the  princess  and  her  atten- 
dants. His  figure  was  muffled  in  his  ck)ak,  but  his  no* 
ble  air,  and  the  peculiar  form  of  the  berrettmie  or  cap  he 
held  in  one  hand,  and  from  which  drooped  a  single  ma- 
jestic plume,  denoted  the  cavalier  of  rank. 

*'Thy  song  hath  betrayed  thee,  Michael,"  said  Bea- 
trice, as  she  smiled  in  reply  to  his  salutation;  "and 
verily  it  is  passing  melancholy  for  a  festival  nighL  Is 
it  but  the  humor  that  loveth  contrast  that  leadeth  thee 
to  trill  pensive  ditties  in  rivalry  with  the  horn,  and  the 
cymbal,  and  the  trumpet?" 

"  Nay,  good  your  highness,"  answered  the  youth ;  "I 
have  that  on  my  spirit  with  which  merriment  doth  ill 
accord!"  He  paused,  looked  about  him  anxiously, 
then  approaching  nearer,  whispered  his  petition  for  a 
moment's  private  interview. 

"A  strange  request  at  this  time,"  said  the  lady. 
"Hast  thou  aught  to  say  that  may  not  as  well " 

"I  have — I  have!"  eagerly  interrupted  Orombelli; 
"I  have  that  to  say,  which  my  gracious  princess  nmsf 
hear — ^and  from  me !  Days,  days  in  vain  have  I  sought 
this  opportunity :  there  is  no  moment  like  the  present*— 
refuse  me  not,  I  implore  you !" 

The  heart  of  Beatrice  was  not  naturally  open  to  sus- 
picion. The  talents  of  Orombelli,  his  wit  and  personal 
'accomplishments,  had  long  ago  procured  htm  favor;  and 
if  she  had  for  some  time  looked  upon  him  less  kindly, 
her  coldness  arose  not  from  displeasure,  but  from  a 
knowledge  that  he  was  already  obnoxious  to  the  hatred 
of  her  consort,  whose  restless  tyranny  persecuted  all 
whose  presence  could  give  pleasure  to  the  mistress  of 
his  court.  A  sense  of  having  shown  at  least  the  ap- 
pearance of  unkindness  to  the  young  gallant,  perhaps 
influenced  her  in  this  moment  to  grant  his  request;  ma- 
king a  sign  to  her  maidens,  she  led  the  way  into  a  retired 
arbor,  at  a  short  distance  from  the  spot  they  had  quitted. 

Here  the  manner  of  the  youth  suddenly  changed.  He 
laid  aside  his  mask,  and  seemingly  desirous  to  acknotr- 
ledge  more  warmly  the  grace  accorded,  kneeled  down^ 
and  would  have  kissed  the  fair  hand  of  the  princess ;  but 
she  prevented  the  homage  with  a  gesture  of  impatienee. 

"  Pardon,  most  gracious  and  beloved  lady,"  exclainoed 
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tlie  cavalier;  '*  pardon  that  I  have  been  driven  to  lurk- 
inf  and  device  to  obtain  from  you  this  hearing.  Curse 
OB  the  tyrant  whose  insidious  malice  has  surrounded 
you  80  closely,  and  shut  out  from  you  the  homage  and 
derotion  of  loyal  hearts !  But  they  are  at  hand,  lady — 
tbey  are  at  hsjid  I  Mmdre  di  Dio  /  even  while  I  speak— 
viihia  these  very  walls — ^knightly  bosoms  are  panting 
10  avenge  your  wrongs,  and  deal  vengeance  on  the 
wretch  that  dares  to  trample " 

'*What  mean  yon,  signor,"  cried  the  princess,  step- 
ping back  in  aarpriae  and  displeasure. 

'^Ofa,  noble  lady !  I  am  not  alone !  there  are  many- 
many  who  haTe  sworn  to  do  you  right !  but  none  so 
fiuthfol— none  so  devoted Listen  to  roe  !'* 

**\  need  no  champions!**  said  Beatrice  haughtily; 
"nor  know  I  what  you  mean  by  these  chivalric  vaunts. 
I  trow,  the  consort  of  Philip  knows  her  best  defence 
from  wrong  or  insult!" 

"Of  Philip!"  repeated  the  youth ;  "retribution,  sure 
and  deadly,  will  soon  overteke  his  crime&  Would  your 
angelic  mercy  spare  him!  Think  you  we  know  not 
your  wrongs  1  Are  not  his  injuries,  his  outrages  daily 
oSutd  to  the  nobleness,  the  virtue,  which  is  to  him  as 
is  the  blessed  sun  in  heaven  to  the  hideous  reptile  that 
combers  earth  with  his  slime,  the  theme  of  many  a  mur- 
mur aoioRg  the  nobles  of  Milan  7  Fools !  they  condemn, 
bat  they  dare  not  avenge !  But  I,  noble  and  injured  lady, 
can  and  will  do  both !"  **Nay,"  he  added,  as  the  priocesa, 
efideatly  strongly  agitated,  was  about  to  quit  her  impet- 
noos  companion,  *' would  you  have  yet  darker  proof  of 
his  perfidy  7  Here !" — and  he  placed  in  her  hands  a 
pacqoet,  opened — in  which  at  the  first  glance  Beatrice 
rocognized  her  husband's  hand.  "  Read,  read,  and  say  if 
even  your  heavenly  pity  would  spare  him  who  is  even 
BOW  aeeking  to  make  you  the  victim  of  hia  vices !" 

Aa  Beatrice  read  the  fatal  paper,  her  face  grew  deadly 
pale,  and  a  convulsive  shudder  shook  her  frame ;  while 
Mkhael  stood  watching  her  with  a  breast  heaving  with 
cnotion.  Then  the  hand  that  held  it  dropped  nerve- 
leii  at  her  aide,  and  a  deathlike  rigidity  settled  upon 
her  features ;  the  youth  would  have  caught  her  sinking 
figue  in  his  arms;,  but  by  an  almost  super-human  effort, 
tbe  overcame  the  weakness. 

"  Whence  came  this  pacquet  ?"  she  asked,  in  tones 
iMwse  with  emotion — then  with  recovered  energy: 
**  Speak — how  came  it  in  thy  hands  7  Speak,  or  I  will 
confront  thee  with " 

"0,  injured  lady,"  replied  Orombelli,  "let  it  not 
Bove  thee,  save  to  righteous  anger  and  revenge !  From 
tbe  partner  of  his  perfidy  it  was  obtained." 

"It  is  false,  false!"  exclaimed  Beatrice,  hurriedly; 
"be  coukl  not  be  so  base,  cruel  as  he  is!  Shb  could 
not— she  whom  I  have  loved,  and  cherished — my  friend ! 
my  friend !"  once  more  she  glanced  at  the  letter — "Oh, 
God !  grant  noe  patience !" 

*'It  is  true,  Beatrice !"  cried  Orombelli ;  "  he  would 
destroy  you,  and  trample  on  your  fair  fame,  to  make 
way  liar  the  minion  of  his  pleasures.  Yet  hear  me — 
bjyoB  heaTen  I  swear,  Milan  shall  not  two  days  longer 
groan  under  the  yoke  of  the  abhorred  tyrant !  I  have 
traaty  friends  at  hand,  who  wait  but  your  sanction — 
Toraa,  princess  to  pledge  them,  heart  and  hand,  to  the 
aigfaiy  emprise — to  slay  the  crowned  miscreant,  as  his 
injured  people  alew  his  impious  brother.  You  shall  be 
bdy  of  our  hearta^sole  mistress  of  Milan—sole  sove- 


reign over  a  liberated  nation.    Consent — consent — say 
that  you  do!  that  you  will  join  our  enterprise!" 

But  the  noble  lady  had  recovered  her  self-possession, 
and  withstood  the  tempter.  "Begone,"  she  cried — 
"begone,  Orombelli !  thy  words  are  treason  and  crime ! 
and  to  MB?  thou  art  but  too  bold,  in  sooth!  One 
word — on  thy  life,  not  a  word  of  what  thou  hast  re- 
vealed to  me !  It  is  not  for  thy  lips  to  judge  thy  sove- 
reign. Away  from  this  city — from  this  land ;  for  surely 
as  thou  lingerest,  I  will  myself  denounce  thee  as  a  trai- 
tor. Beatrice  will  rather  die  a  thousand  deaths,  than 
purchase  life  at  the  price  of  treason  and  infamy !" 

She  broke  from  him  as  she  spoke,  and  retreating 
with  an  unsteady  step,  quickly  disappeared. 

"Now,  by  our  Lady,"  muttered  the  disappointed 
cavalier,  "  but  this  passes  credence !    I  must  peril  life 
and  limb  in  her  service  and  be  balked  thus ! — No,  no! 
it  shall  not  be !    A  crown  lies  within  my  grasps  and 
not  through  faintness  of  spirit  will  I  lose  the  prize.    I 
will  yet  seek  her  where  she  cannot  throw  me  thus 
featly  off!"  With  these  words  he  resumed  his  mask,  muf- 
fled himself  in  his  mantle,  and  was  speedily  lost  to  view. 
The  tyrannical  temper  of  Philip  Maria  had  not 
failed  to  raise  him  up  powerful  enemies  among  the  no- 
bles of  the  city.   But  Orombelli  had  conceived  a  bolder 
project  than  the  mere  fulfilment  of  the  revenge  of  the' 
mal-contents ;  knowing  well  the  harsh  insolence  of  the 
duke  towards  his  amiable  and  virtuous  consort,  and 
possessed  by  a  fortunate  chance  of  the  proof  that  still 
deeper  injuries  were  meditated  on  the  part  of  the 
prince,  the  daring  youth  cherished  the  \ofty  design  of 
liberating  the  unfortunate  lady  from  her  thraldom,  that 
ho  might  claim  her  hand  as  his  reward.    The  hand  of 
Beatrice  had  once  bestowed  a  crown,  when,  besieged  in 
the  castle  of  Pavia,  she  had  surrendered  herself  to  the 
duke;  why  should  not  gratitude  for  her  deiiveranee 
from  a  cruel  bondage  prompt  a  similar  retnm  7  and 
who  would  dare  to  dispute  the  sovereignty  of  Milan 
with  the  husband  of  the  princess,  when  the  tyrant 
should  be  no  more 7    Filled  with  these  wik)  fancies,  in- 
fatuated with  love  and  ambition,  the  youth  had  long 
sought  an  opportunity  to  lay  his  tempting  proffers  at 
her  feet,  whose  compliance  and  co-operation  was  so  ne- 
cessary to  the  success  of  his  plans. 

A  few  hours  had  elapsed,  and  the  music  and.  the 
sounds  of  mirth  had  died  away  in  those  princely  halls; 
the  feast  was  ended ;  the  flowers  crushed  and  trampled 
on  the  tessellated  floors ;  the  remnante  of  the  banquet 
no  longer  afforded  occasion  for  the  strife  of  pages  and 
servitors ;  route  and  voiceless  and  dark  were  the  courte 
and  corridors,  save  where  the  uncertain  gleaming  of  a 
torch  told  of  some  solitery' warder.  The  guards  and 
varlete  of  the  palace  had  caroused  merrily  as  well  as 
their  superiors ;  and  the  frutte  of  their  prolonged  fes- 
tivity might  be  seen  in  their  neglect  of  duty,  for  nearly 
all  were  buried  in  sleep.  The  deep  quiet  that  reigned 
over  the  regal  pile  told  not  of  one  within  who  watehed 
in  anguish — in  anguish  of  heart  and  despair.  Deep 
and  bitter  groans  were  poured  from  one  breast,  that 
was  never  again  to  know  repose.  Dismissing  her  wo- 
men, even  from  the  anti-chamber,  that  they  might  not 
witness  the  extremity  of  her  grief,  divested  of  the  rich 
habilimente  she  had  worn  so  recently,  and  wrapped 
only  in  a  loose  robe  of  white  silk,  Beatrice  Tenda  paced 
her  ^apartment  in  paroxysms  of  agony.    No  longer  the 
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ooUected  princeas,  whose  pride  veiled  her  emotion  from 
all  eyes,  the  very  efibrt  to  conceal  diminishing  the 
acQteness  of  wo,  she  fell  and  acknowledged  the  misery 
of  the  betrayed  and  deserted  woman.  She  knew  that 
he  who  oweid  her  all  love  and  gratitude,  was  in  that 
very  moment  plotting  against  her  honor  and  her  life ; 
conspiring  with  one  whom  she  had  till  now  loved  sin- 
cerely, as  an  only  and  trusted  friend !  At  moments  it 
seemed  as  if  the  violence  of  anguish  would  destroy  her ; 
the  tempest  of  passion  shook  her  frame ;  her  bosom 
heaved  almost  to  bursting;  passionate  tears  rained 
from  her  eyes.  But  it  was  not  only  for  her  own  sorrows 
that  those  tears  flowed ;  a  mighter  grief  was  striving  in  her 
breast ;  the  dangers  which  that  night  had  revealed  to  her, 
the  calamities  that,  like  lightnings  cradled  in  the  doud, 
were  ready  to  burst  on  the  head  of  the  tyrant,  and 
plunge  her  country  in  blood,  grieved  and  appalled  her. 
"He  shall  not  perish,  though  base  and  treacherous," 
would  she  ezdium;  ''these  disasters  shall  not  be, 
though  my  life  be  the  sacrifice  to  avert  them !" 

The  paroxysm  was  over ;  and  calmed,  thou^  deeply 
wrung  in  spirit,  Beatrice  knelt  before  a  small  crucifix 
beside  her  couch.  Noble  and  graceful  when  arrayed  in 
all  the  pomp  of  rank,  she  was  a  thousand  tiroes  more 
so  when  its  trappings  were  laid  aside.  Her  head  was 
bared  as  she  knelt,  and  the  profusion  of  dark  hair  that 
swept  over  her  shoulders  alone  veiled  her  princely  neck 
and  bosom.  She  prayed — she  prayed  aloud  for  her 
destroyer,  that  grace  might  be  given  him  from  on  high 
to  repent  him  of  frivolities  and  crimes,  and  to  become 
a  blessing  to  his  people.  Selfish  resentment  for  his 
perfidious  ingratitude  was  in  that  moment  foigotten ; 
she  saw  him  as  the  unworthy  sovereign,  odious  in  the 
eyes  of  his  people,  whom  a  swift  and  fearful  vengeance 
threatened ;  and  she  prayed  for  his  safety,  that  he  she 
had  once  loved  might  not  perish  by  the  &te  which  had 
immolated  to  many  tyrants  of  his  race,  and  showered 
upon  her  natire  land  the  horrors  of  civil  warfiune.  Her 
voice  became  faltering  with  emotion ;  the  big  tear  trem- 
bled on  her  cheek;  and  as  her  eyes  were  raised  upward 
in  the  energy  of  supplication,  she  looked  like  some 
pleading  angel,  imploring  mercy  and  salvation  for  a 
eondemned  souL 

The  princess  arose,  and  removing  the  lamp  from  the 
•iche  where  it  stood,  stepped  towards  the  anti-chamber 
to  summon  her  attendants  to  their  place,  ere  she  sought 
her  repose.  Even  as  she  moved,  a  figure  darkened  the 
door  of  her  apartment ;  a  figure  shrouded  in  a  cloak,  yet 
which  she  instantly  recognized.  Terror,  benumbing  ter- 
ror, for  a  moment  took  possessk>n  of  her  faculties,  and  she 
sUiod  perfectly  motionless,  gazing  on  the  intruder,  who 
gliding  from  his  concealment,  threw  himself  at  her  feeL 

'*  Pardon,  dearest  lady,  bright  arbitress  of  my  fate—" 

But  his  expostulation  was  interrupted :  snatching  a 
velvet  robe  from  a  seat,  and  hastily  throwing  it  over 
her  person,  the  next  moment  her  voice  rang  through  the 
apartments  in  cries  for  aid.  "  What  ho !"  she  scream- 
ed—"What  ho!  Fanfulla!  Hector!  Where  linger 
the  varlets,  while  treason,  black  treason,  strides  through 
my  very  chamber!  Hither !  hither !  It  is  the  princess 
calls  I    O,  Philip— came  this  insult  too  firom  thee  7" 

"Nay,  hear  me  I"  cried  the  infatuated  Orombelli — 
for  it  was  he  who  in  his  madness  had  taken  the  des- 
perate step  of  concealing  .himself  in  the  apartment  of 
the  duchess.  "  Hear  me !  I  am  the  slave  of  your  will  !— 


I  your  frown,  Beatrice,  can  banish  me  far  sooner  than  the 
halberds  of  yon  caitififs.  I  am  but  the  slave  of  your  wt  U !" 

"Wretch!  and  thou  darest  defend  thine  inliimy! 
By  my  life,  but  this  shall  not  be  brooked !  What  ho  f 
are  there  none  to  aid  me !  Rescue !  rescue !  Seixe  me 
this  traitor  I** 

Like  a  troop  of  frightened  deer  rushed  the  startled 
maidens  to  the  side  of  their  mistress;  but  the  potatioos 
of  the  distant  guard  had  been  too  deep  that  night,  that 
they  should  rouse  them  at  the  cry  of  one  female  voice. 

"Summon  Fanfulla  I  Call  the  guard!*'  cried  the 
princess,  who  furious  at  the  outrage  upon  her  fiune, 
furious  at  the  thought  of  the  imputations  that  might 
attach  to  her  in  consequence  etood  with  one  arm  ex- 
tended, pointing  towards  the  culprit,  her  breast  heav- 
ing, her  limbs  quivering,  like  some  wrathful  priestess 
full  of  the  oracular  presence :  "  By  heaven !  are  to- 
morrow's sun,  his  head  shall  &11 1  Am  I,  the  wife  of 
Philip,  the  sharer  of  his  throne,  to  be  insulted  by  every 
minion  of  the  oourt?  Summon  me  the  guard !" 

"It  shall  not  need,  fair  princtu,"  said  the  youth, 
folding  his  arms  with  an  air  of  resignation,  and  proudly 
elevating  his  head ;  "I  receive  the  decree  of  death  with 
welcome,  since  it  comes  firom  your  lips  since  I  die 
only  for  having  willed  your  deliverance.  Say  but  the 
word,  lady— and  1  will  myself  awaken  your  scrviton^ 
and  give  up  my  head  to  the  axe.  Beatrice  rejects  my 
devotion,  but  she  will  pity  me  in  death !" 

With  the  torrent's  swiftness,  a. flood  of  thoughts 
were  pouring  into  the  mind  of  Beatrice,  as  she  stood 
agitated  and  unresolved.  It  might  be,  she  feuied  the  pos- 
sible imputations  which  the  malice  of  her  foes  might  cast 
on  hemelf,  were  so  daring  and  unusual  a  crime  puUidy 
punished ;  it  might  be  she  felt  even  in  her  anger  some 
touch  of  pity  for  the  youth  who  professed  himself  so 
ready  to  die  to  expiate  his  oflfenoe.  As  the  deep  si- 
lence that  still  reigned  through  the  palace  convinced 
her — ^none  beside  her  own  attendants  had  heard  her 
appeal — she  turned  once  more  sternly  to  the  criminal. 

"Begone,"  she  cried,  "and  if  just  punishment  may 
not  now  overtake  thy  guilt,  flee  from  the  city  with  all 
speed — ^for  life — for  life!  Away!  if  to-noorrow's  sun 
find  thee  in  Milan,  thou  diest  as  a  fekm  and  a  traitor! 
Lina,  open  the  private  door  for  his  escape— there  are 
no  guards — ^he  may  depart  through  the  gandens.  Speak 
not  to  roe!  wretch,"  as  his  lips  moved  as  if  in  acknow- 
ledgment— "  if  Beatrice  spares  the  offender,  At  abhois 
no  less  the  offence.    Hence !  on  the  instant!" 

"  It  may  come  to  harm,"  she  mused,  as  the  intruder 
vanished  from  her  presence ;  "  it  may  come  to  harm, 
but  I  would  not  shed  his  young  blood.  Oh,  much  hath 
already  been  shed,  till  the  land  groaneth  in  anguish, 
and  a  fearful  harvest  is  ripe  for  the  oppressor  1" 

Peaceful  that  night  was  the  rest  of  the  innocent  and 
noble  lady.  But  a  terrible  fate  was  preparing  for  her ; 
and  fearful  was  the  penalty  of  her  ill-judged  mercy. 
The  flight  of  Orombelli  from  her  apartments  was  be- 
trayed by  an  acccident ;  he  was  arrested— coofessioo 
of  his  conspiracy  wrung  from  him  by  torture — and  the 
next  sun  saw  the  princess  herself  accused  of  foul  trea- 
son, unjudged,  unheard,  the  inmate  of  a  prison. 

It  was  nigh  the  close  of  a  gloomy  day ;  the  dark 
masses  of  mist  which  had  lain  brooding  heavily  on  the 
veige  of  the  horizon,  increased  in  density  and  extent 
as  evening  approached ;  and  though  it  was  but  just 
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toosei,  the  darknes  over  the  city  was  already  that  of 
night  The  streets  appeared  deserted  and  silent,  save 
that  from  the  cathedrals  the  bells  were  tolling  the  Ave 
Maris.  Bat  a  scene  of  fearful  interest  was  presented 
in  the  coaocil  chamber^  where  Philip  had  assembled 
his  ministers  at  this  unusual  hour  to  pass  judgment  on 
ODC  his  hate  had  already  marked  as  a  victim.  The 
examination  of  Orombelli  had  occupied  part  of  the  day ; 
he  had  been  repeatedly  put  to  the  question,  and  foin 
weie  hia  unrelenting  persecutors  to  extract  from  his 
groaos  and  supplications  for  mercy,  evidence  that  might 
criminate  the  already  doomed  Beatrice.  When,  at 
leagth,  orders  were  given  that  she  should  be  brought 
before  the  judges,  and  she  appeared  conducted  by  the 
diief  of  the  guard,  there  was  something  in  her  look  and 
maooer,  wasted  as  she  was  by  many  days'  imprison- 
meot  and  by  cruel  torture»— -for  her  enemies  had  not 
scrapled  to  employ  the  same  hideous  means  to  wring 
confession  from  her  lips — that  awed  the  boldest  of  her 
mirighieous  aocusera.  Pale  as  some  marble  statue,  her 
nbe  of  deep  black  and  her  dark  hair,  arranged  with 
the  atmost  simplicity,  yet  without  disorder,  exhibited 
in  more  moamful  contrast  the  unnatural  whiteness  of 
her  complexion.  A  black  veil  was  fastened  in  her  hair, 
hot  die  had  drawn  it  aside  from  her  face  before  enter- 
ing the  council  chamber ;  and  there  was,  even  in  the 
extremity  of  her  degradation,  an  almost  superhuman 
dignity  about  her,  that  struck  her  fbes  with  disappoint- 
ment,  for  it  ooukl  not  win  them  to  admiration*  She 
had  many  enemies  at  that  corrupt  court  besides  her 
depnved  husband  ;  many  a  haughty  and  vicious  noble 
had  feit  her  rebuke — had  lost  her  favor  by  unworthiness 
daring  the  brief  period  of  her  power ;  and  they  had 
bated  her  for  the  very  virtues  which  placed  her  above 
the  reach  of  slander  and  revenge.  What  could  unpro- 
tected innocence  in  the  prteenceof  such  judges?  Yet 
b^  no  exhibition  of  shrinking  fear,  or  even  of  natural 
rtlttctanoe  to  encounter  their  scrutiny,  would  Beatrice 
ihow  dread  of  their  triumphant  malice ;  she  walked 
vith  a  finn  step  to  the  place  assigned  her ;  and  when, 
after  she  had  stood  some  moments,  physical  weakness 
began  to  overcome  her,  and  tottering,  she  grasped  the 
Kat  for  support — she  declined  the  refreshment  offered 
bjrthe  presiding  judge  to  sustain  her  sinking  spirits, 
^^ooaoous  of  the  strait  in  which  she  stood — conscious 
bow  much  depended  oo  self-possession,  she  soon  rallied, 
ind  looking  up  with  dignity  fixed  her  glance  full  upon 
ber  husband.  This  was  their  first  meeting  since  the 
period  of  her  arrest ;  and  as  Philip  encountered  her 
ejes,  his  own  quailed  beneath  their  indignant  flash  I 
Taniag  to  the  judge  on  whom  the  chief  authority  in  the 
Bstter  devolved,  the  duke  commanded  him  to  proceed. 

The  accusation  was  read — the  accusation  of  infidelity 
ud  oon^Mracy  against  the  life  of  the  "prince — ^a  thou- 
»nd  trivial  incidents— *a  thousand  circumstances  in  her 
ova  condua  alleged  aa  evidences  of  guilt-^each  and  all 
"ifieient,  in  the  eyes  of  prejudiced  hate,  to  condemn 
ber.  Bat  when  the  confession  of  Orombelli  himself, 
^<<Ofted  from  him  by  agonies  too  grievous  for  human 
o^ore  to  bear,  was  brought  against  her,  she  waved  her 
hand  scomfully  and  intemipted  the  speaker. 

"This  is  too  much!**  she  said,  while  a  flush  of  the 
^pest  crimson  passed  across  her  brow — **  too  much, 
in  the  eyes  of  God  and  man !  So  black  a  falsehood 
cottU  your  prisoner  never  utter  against  me,  unless,  when 


crushed  by  your  tortures,  ye  have  chronicled  his  groans 
as  confessions !  Place  him  before  me— face  to  face— 
and  if  he  dare  to  say  it  in  my  presence,  aa  God  is  mer- 
ciful, I  will  die  the  death  your  malice  has  prepared  1" 

There  wad  a  whispering  among  the  judges,  and  pre- 
sently orders  were  given  that  the  prisoner  Orombelli 
should  be  brought  in ;  a  pause  of  deep  silence,  a  bustle 
in  the  outer  apartments,  and  the  unhappy  culprit  was 
led  forward.  Never  had  the  sufferings  of  a  few  days 
wrought  so  appalling  a  change  in  human  form  or  fea- 
ture. In  the  piteous,  wasted,  squalid  object  before  them, 
no  eye  surely  could  have  recognized  the  once  stately 
and  noble  cavalier.  His  ghastly  countenance  showed 
the  traces  of  the  tortures  he  had  undergone ;  his  limbs, 
scarcely  preserving  the  human  shape,  refused  longer  to 
sustain  his  contracted  frame;  his  eyes  swollen  and 
blood  shot,  glanced  about  him  with  a  wild  glare,  li^e 
that  of  insanity.  Beatrice  looked  at  him,  shuddered, 
and  turned  hastily  away ;  and  this  natural  expression 
of  horror  was  carefully  noted  by  her  judges. 

'* Michael  Orombelli!"  said  Albizzi,  the  presiding 
judge — "  thy  confession,  scarce  an  hour  ago,  was  re- 
corded by  our  command.  Thou  art  summoned  to 
swear  once  again  to  the  truth,  in  presence  of  this 
woman,  thine  accomplice  in  thy  black-hearted  treason. 
Speak  then,  and  put  to  shame  the  bolder  oflfender. 
Speak — she  is  guilty." 

The  miserable  captive  made  no  reply. 

''Ay,  speak!"  cried  the  princess,  coming  forward, 
and  confronting  the  wretched  culprit,  "  but  the  truth— 
the  truth  of  heaven !  I  charge  thee,  Orombelli — for 
what  will  falsehood  avail  thee  on  the  threshold  of  the 
grave !  Say  all  thou  knowcst,  not  as  in  the  presence 
of  these  inhuman  judges,  but  of  OM  who  reads  the 
heart!" 

"  Stand  back,  Beatrice  Tenda  !*'  cried  Albizzi,  "it  is 
our  part,  not  Uiine,  to  interrogate  him.  Ho  there! 
lead  back  your  prisoner !  Another  touch  of  the  ques- 
tion will  dispose  him  to  answer  us  more  readily !  We 
will  brook  no  trifling — what  ho !" 

At  this  threat  the  unfortunate  youth,  struggling  with 
the  guard  who  had  already  laid  hold  on  him,  uttered  a 
feeble  entreaty  for  mercy. 

"There  is  mercy  for  thee — ^but  on  one  condition. 
Dost  thou  repeat  thy  confession  ?  Speak  out— or  we 
will  find  a  way  to  break  thy  silence !" 

•*  I  do — I  do"— groaned  the  prisoner. 

"  This  woman  was  thine  accomplice.  It  was  by  her 
own  connivance  and  consent  thou  didst  enter  her  apart- 
ments at  night,  dishonoring  thy  prince,  and  plotting  bis 
destruction  I  Speak !" 

A  faint  a£Srmative  from  the  lips  of  the  sufferer — and 
with  ill  suppressed  triumph  the  judge  turned  to  the 
accused  duchess. 

"Coward !  base,  grovelling  coward !"  she  exclaimed. 
"But  it  shames  me  to  be  thus  moved,  though,  God  help 
me,  thy  falsehood  hath  cost  me  life,  and  perchance  mine 
honorable  fame ! — ^But  no !  my  innocence  is  known  to 
heaven,  ay,  and  on  earth  too,  and  shall  yet  be  ipade 
manifest,  even  to  the  contempt  of  those  who  do  me  this 
foul  wrong  I  I  forgive  thee,  Orombelli — ^I  forgive  thee, 
as  freely  as  I  pray  God  to  forgive  mine  unwitting 
transgressions;  may  the  death  to  which  thou  goest 
expiate  this  black  sin !  One  word,  my  lords,"  continued 
she,  as  the  fainting  captive  was  carried  from  the  cliam- 
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ber— "  ye  know  full  well  that  from  yon  crouching  frame 
your  racks  have  expelled  the  spirit  of  a  man !  Me- 
thinks — the  plea  hath  been  urged  before  in  vain — yet 
methinka  the  testimony  of  my  maidens,  who  were  with 
me  on  that  night,  might  be  sufficient  to  outweigh ^" 

'*It  hath  been  determined  by  his  highness  and  our 
council,**  said  Albizzi,  "  that  the  evidence  of  those  so 
closely  attached  to  your  person — so  devoted  to  your 
service — is  not  to  be  received." 

'*  Then  Ood  be  gracious  to  me  !**  said  the  duchess, 
meekly  folding  her  arms ;  ''to  Uim  I  appeal  from  your 
most  unrighteous  sentence.  But  one  moment  will  I 
trespass  on  your  patience ;  this  pacquet  u  for  the  ey«s 
of  Philip;  he  will  best  know  its  purport." 

She  drew  a  folded  paper  from  her  bosom,  and  while 
a  smile  scarcely  perceptible,  played  on  her  pale  lips, 
reached  it  to  one  of  the  lords,  who  presented  it  to  the 
duke.  Beatrice  well  knew  that  the  letter  could  avail 
ber  nought  in  that  assemblage  of  subservient  ministers ; 
but  it  may  be  she  hoped  somewhat  from  her  lord's  con- 
sciousness that  his  perfidy  was  known — or  it  may  be 
she  wished  him  to  feel  her  contempt. 

"Away  with  her!"  cried  the  tyrant,  as  he  tore  the 
paper  into  fragments,  and  stamped  upon  it  in  his  fury. 
**  Away  with  her !  let  her  perish  with  the  base-hearted 
partner  of  her  crimes  1  We  have  done  her  too  much 
grace  to  accord  her  this  trial — she  would  repay  our 
clemency  by  contumely !  Away  with  her !" 

The  smil^  of  superior  scorn  yet  lingered  on  the  lips 
of  Beatrice,  as  the  sentence  of  death,  to  be  executed 
on  the  morrow,  was  read ;  from  the  mockery  of  a  trial 
she  was  hurried  back  to  her  prison,  to  spend  the  few 
koura  of  life  remaining  to  her.  On  this,  the  last  night 
of  her  existence,  her  spirit  was  at  peace  with  her  mur- 
derere.  Not  one  feeling  of  resentment  for  her  unpa- 
ralleled injuries — ^not  one  wish  for  vengeance  on  the 
destroyers  of  her  life  and  fame,  disturbed  the  heavenly 
serenity  of  her  soul.  As  she  slumbered  on  her  prison 
couch,  overcome  by  fatigue  and  sulTering,  her  counte- 
nance was  so  calm  and  lovely  in  its  repose,  that  she 
looked  rather  like  one  delivered  from  some  heavy  sor- 
row, than  one  about  to  perish  ignominiously  on  a  scaf- 
fold. Before  the  east  had  begun  to  redden,  the  doomed 
princess  arose,  and  with  the  aid  of  her  single  attendant, 
attired  herself  for  her  execution,  as  if  she  donned  her 
robes  for  some  princely  banquet!  With  resignation 
unmingled  with  a  shade  of  anxiety,  save  that  natural 
awe  inseparable  from  a  near  contemplation  of  death, 
even  when  disrobed  of  his  terrora,  she  waited  the  ap- 
pointed dawn.  The  events  of  her  past  life  crowded 
before  her ;  her  conscience  found  little  to  condemn,  but 
it  reproached  her  for  the  fatal  haste  of  her  marriage 
with  Philip,  when  the  grave  had  but  just  closed  over 
her  husband.  Nor  were  the  circumstances,  or  her  de- 
sire to  procure  peace  for  her  country  by  her  union  with 
the  heir  of  the  throne,  then  regarded  by  her  as  excuses 
for  her  ill-omened  precipitancy.  "Woe  is  me,"  she 
said ;  "  in  the  deceitfulness  of  my  ambitious  heart  I 
violated  the  reverence  due  to  the  sacred  dead !"  When 
her  confessor  was  announced,  joyful  was  the  greeting 
with  which  she  received  the  minister  of  heaven's  mercy ; 
dismissing  her  attendant,  and  kneeling  before  the  holy 
roan,  she  poured  out  the  emotions  of  an  innocent  and 
pious  heart,  and  received  the  last  consolations  of  reli- 
gion*   Then  the  hoarse  peal  of  the  bells,  deep,  slow 


and  solemn,  announced  that  her  hour  was  oome ;  the 
next  moment  her  prison  doora  were  thrown  open,  and 
she  was  led  forth.  Yet  a  new  trial  awaited  her ;  an 
aged  female  buret  through  the  guard,  and  with  loud  and 
passionate  lamentations,  threw  herself  at  Beatriee's  feet, 
who  raised  her  with  tean  and  embraces. 

"  Ha !  Bona !  mine  aged  nurse !  How  fares  it  with 
thee  7  Alas !  thou  wilt  grieve  for  thine  age,  that  sees  in 
such  strait  the  child  of  thy  loving  care !" 

But  the  next  moment  the  stem  soldiera  tore  the  faith- 
ful servant  from  the  arms  of  her  mistress,  and  the  pro- 
cession passed  on. 

Far  differently  had  Philip  passed  the  night.  Haunted 
by  remorse — agitated  by  vain  terrors,  the  tyrant  had 
not  slept — but  continued  during  the  silent  honn  of 
darkness  to  pace  his  apartments — now  exulting  at  the 
accomplishment  of  his  wishes^now  filled  with  vindic- 
tive rage  against  the  being  whose  spirit  his  power  could 
not  subdue — and  now  trembling  with  vague  apprehen- 
sion of  the  popular  vengeance  for  his  relentless  immo- 
lation of  his  benefiictress.  He  watched  the  momiag 
dawn — ^he  heard  the  pealing  of  the  bells — ^the  dull 
mournful  music  that  accompanied  the  sentenced  on  her 
last  journey ;  the  busy  tread  of  men  and  soldiera ;  and 
finally,  confused  murmun  gathering  from  many  quar- 
tan; an  increasing  tumult,  mingled  with  shouts  and 
shrieks,  that  seemed  approaching  the  palace.  Then 
the  measured  tramp  of  the  soldiery ;  the  tumult  pre- 
sently decreased,  but  the  feare  of  the  prince  were  unal- 
layed ;  and  even  when  his  minions  entering,  announced 
that  all  was  over,  and  the  city  at  peace,  his  paleness 
and  the  forced  smile  with  which  he  welcomed  the  tid- 
ings, showed  little  of  the  triumph  of  successful  villainy. 
Nor  did  he  escape  the  vengeance  of  heaven,  which 
though  long  delayed,  most  sorely  falls  on  the  ofieoder ; 
in  many  an  after  calamity — in  many  a  day  of  anxiety 
and  fear,  was  the  deed  visited  on  the  bead  of  the 
destroyer. 


POSTSCRIPT 

TO  PROFESdOR  LIEBER'S  ^LETTER. 

Columhia,  S.  C.  March  15, 1887. 

It  waa  only  to-day,  my  dear  air,  that  I  received  VoJome  II  of 
the  TranaacUons  and  Collectiona  of  the  American  Antiquarian 
Society  (Cambridge,  Maaa.  1886),  which  you  bad  the  kindneaa 
of  aending  to  me,  and  for  which  I  beg  you  to  accept  ny  aincerett 
thanka.  I  have  had  but  an  hour'a  leiaure  to  glance  at  your  Sy- 
nopaia  of  the  Indian  Tribea  of  North  America,  but  even  thia 
haaty  view  haa  aufficed  to  make  me  regret  that  thia  full  etlioo- 
graphic  account  from  your  pen  came  to  band  long  after  the  M.S. 
of  my  Remarlca  on  Comparatire  Philology  had  been  sent  to  a 
place  at  a  great  distance  from  my  residence.  It  would  be  in  vain 
at  present,  to  attempt  adding  to  them  some  farther  reflectiona 
founded  upon  your  reaearchea,  or  aome  more  illuatratlo&a  drawn 
from  them.  For  myself,  I  expect  much  instruction  from  your 
Synopais,  and  know  that  I  ezpreea  but  the  feelings  of  all  who 
feel  iotereated  in  the  advancement  of  general  philology,  if  I 
thank  you  most  cordially  for  this  scientific  ]ffoduction,  which 
would  do  great  honor  to  a  scholar,  yet "  net  mexx9  del  ccvnrim,'* 
and  who  had  spent  his  life  exclusively  in  the  service  of  science, 
not  like  yourself  in  the  busiest  scenes  of  policies  and  war,  of 
the  finandal  cares  of  your  country  apd  of  high  diplomacy,  until 
at  last  you  were  allowed  to  make  for  a  port,  and  there  you  found 
only  the  quiet  of  Roacoe.  May  we  see  yet  many  such  proofa 
of  your  energy  exerted  ao  aucceasfully,  though  in  the  evening  of 
your  life,  to  the  honor  of  our  country.    Once  more 

My  dear  air,  moat  faithfully  youra. 

To  the  Hon,  JlUert  GW/alm.  FRAHCIS  LOCBER. 
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A  LECTURE  ON  GOVERNMENT. 

BT  PROr£SSOR  B.  TUCK£R. 

Oi8nnd  before  th«  Students  of  WlllUm  and  Mary  College, 

March  fith,  1887. 

WUUmm  amd  Mmjy  Cotfe^e,  March  fith,  1887. 
Dtv  Snr.*— At  a  meeting  of  our  fellow  studenta,  the  pleasing 
dtfy  vu  KMigned  ua,  of  requesUng  fur  pubiication  a  copy  of 
fwir  rtrj  eloqneot  addrese,  delivered  before  them  this  day. 

Tow  eompltaoce  with  thia  request  will  be  truly  gratifying  to 
■I,  and  to  iboaa  whom  we  repreeent. 

With  aentimenta  of  profound  respect, 
We  remain  your  obH  aerVtSi 

T.  H.  MORRIS, 
M.  BANISTER, 
W.  P.  MUNFORO, 
£.  P.  PITT, 
JOHN  M.  SPEED. 
Judgt  B.  Jheier. 


WiUiofuAmrgt  March  7th,  1887. 

6«aetaHcs;»Yoar  polite  and  flattering  note  of  yesterday  is 
yM.  leceived.  I  beg  you  to  accept  roy  gratefu I  acknowledgments 
of  \ii»  new  proof  of  the  unmerited  favor  wiih  which  my  imper> 
feet  Mrvieea  ere  received  by  the  sons  of  roy  venerated  alma 
SMter.  I  shall  take  pleasure  in  complying  with  the  nAtiance  of 
yooT  request.  My  reaaona  for  not  fulfilling  it  to  the  /eMer,  will,  I 
traa,  be  juaily  a|q>reciated  by  you. 

h  is  now  two  years  since  1  first  formed  a  resolution  no  more  (o 
nx  tltt  panial  kindness  of  my  young  friends  with  the  publica- 
nee  of  any  thing  that  I  might  write.  But  at  the  same  time  that  I 
decSoc  for  this  reason  a  direct  compliance  with  your  application, 
I  pn^osa  to  use  it  as  an  apology  for  giving  to  the  press  the  lee- 
tan  of  which  you  ask  a  copy.  Recommended  by  your  appro* 
bitioa,  which  the  Editor  of  the  Southern  Literary  Messenger 
vill  probably  regard  as  an  augury  ot  public  favor,  I  make  no 
doi^  k  will  be  acceptable  to  him.  To  liim,  therefore,  it  is  my 
pwpeee  t^  seod  it,  with  a  copy  of  your  note.  In  that  flourishing 
pmsdicai  its  circulation  will  be  as  exteoaire  aa  your  partiality 
or  ay  own  vanity  can  desire,  and  far  more  ao  than  any  intrinsic 
vslue  of  'ra  own  can  deserve. 

With  high  respect  and  sincere  regard, 
I  reasain,  gentlemen. 

Tour  friend  and  ob>t  servH, 

B.  TUCKER. 
Ik  Jfesin.  T.  H.  Morris,  M.  SMtUter,  W.  P.  \  -„^,      - 

Mmfwni,E.P.Put,mmdJohnM.Speed,    J*'«»^«i*«- 


ADDRESS. 

Gmttmoi: 

The  subject  of  gOTernment  is  that  which  is  to  oc- 
cupy oor  attention  through  the  courseof  lectures  on  which 
ve  are  about  to  enter.  To  recommend  it  to  your  at> 
totbo,  to  impress  you  with  a  sense  of  its  importance, 
ud  to  lay  before  you  an  outline  of  my  plan,  is  the  pur- 
ptae  of  ihis  discourse. 

To  perform  the  task  4>ropo8ed,  we  must  investigate 
the  philosophy  of  government  We  must  inquire  into 
tbose  particulars  in  the  nature  of  man,  which  render 
wdeiy  necessary  to  him,  and  those  circumstances  which 
rtodtr  goTcmroent  necessary  to  the  purposes  of  society. 
We  most  examine  the  relations  which  man  bears  to 
nui  in  a  state  of  nature,  the  modifications  of  these  re- 


lations effected  by  society,  and  the  duties  arising  from 
them  which  are  to  be  enforced  by  government. 

Pursuing  this  investigation,  we  may  hope  to  arrive  at 
just  ideas  of  the  proper  ends  and  objaeis  of  government. 
May  we  not  farther  hope  to  obtain  some  lights  which 
may  aid  us  in  deciding  what  are  the  best  means  of  at- 
taining these  ends?  If  such  hopes  be  reasonable,  then 
there  is  no  subject  connected  merely  with  the  temporal 
welfare  of  man  that  so  much  demands  examination— 
none  which  promises  so  rich  a  reward  to  the  patient  and 
candid  investigator.  But  he  who  would  secure  it,  must 
come  to  his  task  with  a  mind  duly  prepared  to  receive 
the  teachings  of  reason,  and  to  follow  her  guidance 
whithersoever  she  may  lead. 

Why  else  is  it  that  a  subject  which,  during  fiix  thou- 
sand years,  has  occupied  the  thoughts  and  researches  of 
men  able  and  wi^in  their  generatioAS^  has  so  long  re« 
mained  shrouded  in  thick  darkness?  If  that  be  true, 
which  all  of  us  believe,  and  of  which  most  of  us  enter- 
tain no  doubt,  then,  during  the  whole  of  that  time,  this 
darkness  has  been  never  penetrated  but  by  occasional 
gleams,  calculated  rather  to  dazzle  and  bewilder  than  to 
enlighten.  And  why  is  this,  but  that  the  investigation 
has  been  conductedjiiffOstexcTiSBivfily  by  practical 
statesmen,  engagisdnn  the  actual  busim^s  of  govern- 
ment, and  pleil^d  by  their  prejudices  an^  by  their  in- 
terests to  ancient  errors  and  inveterate  abuses?  Would 
webut^think  us  that  the  science  of  civil  polity  and 
jurisprudence  is  a  branch  of  that  great  system  of  moral 
goverdment  by  which  the  author  of  all  things  rules  the 
univette,  we  should  feel  that  it  becomes  ue  to  approach 
the  subject  with  awe.  Whether  we/]^ropose  to  our- 
selves lo  minister  in  this  great  sysum,  or  content  our- 
selves AVith  investigating  its  prin^fples,  we  should  come 
to  our  task  as  to  the  perforpfMuice  of  a  holy  function. 
The  bias  of  faeiion  and  pf'mierest  must  be  shaken  off; 
the  aspirings  of  ambition  must  be  restrained ;  the  pride 
of  opinion  must  be  renounced,  and  we  must  hold  our- 
selves prepared  alike  to  defy  the  "  vuUus  inHantis  fyron- 
m,"and  to  disregard  the  "  cicium  ardor  pravajubeniiutn,** 

Hence,  gentlemen,  the  philosophy  of  government  is 
a  study  most  appropriate  to  the  season  of  unprejudiced 
and  uncorrupted  youth,  and  to  academic  shades,  never 
disturbed  by  the  clamors  of  faction.  The  frown  of 
power  has  no  terrors  here ;  the  temptations  of  ambition 
have  no  allurements  for  us.  To  us  who  teach,  and  to 
you  who  learn,  there  is  nothing  so  desirable  as  the  dis- 
covery of  truth ;  and  to  the  search  of  this  we  can  here 
address  ourselves  with  a  single-minded  zeal,  of  which 
we,  in  other  circumstances,  and  you,  perhaps,  in  after 
life,  might  be  incapable. 

On  the  investigation  to  which  I  now  invite  your  at- 
tention, we  must  prepare  ourselves  to  enter  with  tem- 
pered ardor,  with  regulated  enthusiasm,  with  patient 
hope ;  looking  for  the  reward  of  our  labors  to  Him,  who 
never  denies  the  light  of  truth  to  them  that  diligently 
seek  it. 

Man  is  emphatically  a  social  animal.  Other  crea- 
tures are  solitary  or  gregarious,  according  to  the  impulse 
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of  inslincts,  which  make  ihem  find  pleasure  in  the  pre- 
aence  of  others  of  their  kind,  or  cultivate  a  surly  satis- 
faction  in  secluded  loneliness.  But  man  is  social  from 
necessity.  The  very  laws  of  his  nature  impose  society 
upon  him,  as  one  of  the  conditions  of  his  existence. 
He  is  social  in  the  same  sense  in  which  we  say  of  some 
animals,  that  they  are  of  the  sea— of  others,  that  they  are 
of  the  earth  or  air.  Society  is  the  very  element  in 
which  he  must  live ;  and  the  water  is  no  more  neces- 
sary to  the  fishes  of  tha  dasp  than  society  is  to  man. 

He  enters  into  life  in  circumstances  that  impose  this 
necessity  upon  him.  Other  animals  bring  with  them 
into  the  world  a  covering  to  shelter  them  firora  the  in- 
clemencies of  the  season ;  the  faculty  of  locomotion  is 
acquired  in  a  few  hours ;  the  power  of  obtaining  and 
the  instinct  which  directs  in  the  choice  of  food,  are  im- 
parted long  before  the  care  of  the  mother  is  withdrawn ; 
and,  from  the  moment  of  their  birth,  the  parent  brute 
is  in  condition  to  cater  for  her  ofifspring,  and  to  defend 
or  hide  them  from  danger.  But  with  man  the  case  is 
widely  dififerent.  Whole  years,  with  all  their  vicissi- 
tudes of  heat  and  cold,  and  parching  drought,  and 
drenching  rain,  must  pass  away,  before  he  acquires 
strength  to  escape  or  tflLCjaduro  without  perishing  an 
exposure,  even  of  a  few  hours,  to  either  of  these  ex- 
tremities. In  the  state  of  absolute  helplessness  in 
which  he  enters  into  life,  his  mother  is  hardly  less  help- 
less than  himself,  and  both  must  perish  did  not  the  in* 
stitutions  of  social  life  connect  them  with  others  to 
whom  their  existen^o  ie  B6i:etso  precious,  as  when  in 
this  precarious  pbndilion.  To  tfiW<Jnstitutions  the  &- 
ther  owes  th^'  means  of  identifying  ma^fifspring,  who 
thus  becom^^the  objects  of  that  instinct  or^rental  love 
which,  in  t^e  brute  creation,  the  mother  aloneS^  seen  to 
display. 

Do  I  go  too  far  then,  when  I  assert  that  society  is 
essential  to  the  preservation  of  the  human  speciefi,  and 
that  man  cann^  be  supposed  to  have  ever  existed  out 
of  a  social  relatuHt  ?  Or  must  I  compliment  the  lord  of 
creation  by  throwmg  a  veil  over  that  state  of  puling 
helplessness,  in  whichv^the  inhabitants  of  an  ant-hill 
might  make  him  their  prdy? 

How  erroneously  do  they  judge^  who  would,  for  this, 
undervalue  the  dignity  of  human  nature.  When  Qod 
gave  man  "dominion  over  the  fish  of  the  sea,  and  over 
the  fowl  of  the  air,  and  over  the  cattle,  and  over  the 
earth,  and  over  every  creeping  thing  that  creepeth  upon 
the  earth,"  he  gave  him,  as  the  diarter  of  this  gift,  as 
the  means  of  establishing  and  extending  and  perpetual* 
ing  this  dominion,  the  very  helplessness  which  I  have 
described.  In  this,  man's  weakness  is  his  strength ;  for 
this  it  is  which  makes  the  strength  of  all  the  strength 
of  each.  This  season  of  dependent  weakness,  pro- 
longed until  the  senses  have  acquired  their  perfection — 
till  the  affections  have  begun  to  bud — till  the  down  of 
thought  has  broken  up  the  darkness  of  his  mind, — 
makes  him  for  a  long  time  the  constant  recipient  of 
benefits,  which  the  infirmities  and  cravings  of  his  na- 
ture teach  him  to  prize  and  to  receive  with  gratitude 
and  love.  It  is  by  this  fostering  process  that  the  heart 
is  warmed  to  a  sense  of  inextinguishable  obligation, 
and  puts  forth  those  filaments  which  cling  to  the  breast 
that  feeds  and  cherishes  him,  with  a  tenacity  that  no 
time  can  relax,  and  no  violence  can  sunder.  The  mo- 
ther thus  becomes  a  connecting  link  among  those,  who 


are  alike  the  objects  of  her  tender  care ;  and  the  endu- 
ring ties  which  bind  man  to  his  kind  are  spun  from  the 
fine  and  delicate  fibres,  which,  in  the  prolonged  inter* 
change  of  good  offices^  are  shot  forth  from  heart  to 
hearL 

Originating  thus  In  the  weakness  of  man,  the  primary 
end  and  object  of  society  is  sbcvhitt.  To  war  against 
the  dangers  that  assail,  to  guard  agamst  the  dangen 
that  threaten — to  destroy,  or  drive  to  a  distance,  every 
thing  by  which  security  might  be  invaded, — ^is  the  pur- 
pose for  which  men  must  first  be  supposed  to  have  as- 
sociated themselves  together.  Here  is  the  inducement 
to  accomplish  that  conquest  over  the  brute  creation  to 
which  man  was  ordained  by  his  Maker. 

In  the  prosecution  of  this,  some  races  of  animab  have 
been  annihilated — some  are  driven  to  hide  themselves 
from  the  fi»ce  of  man  in  the  depths  of  the  forest,  and 
in  the  caverns  of  the  earth, — and  others  of  more  tama 
and  practicable  tempers  have  been  subdued  to  the  uses 
of  the  lord  of  creation. 

Thus  was  security  obtained;  bat  though  these  ene- 
mies were  subdued  or  destroyed,  their  place  was  taken 
by  another,  more  formidable  than  all  the  rest.  Man 
became  the  enemy  of  man.  The  social  union,  which 
had  sprung  from  a  sense  of  common  danger,  had  ceased 
with  its  cause ;  but  a  new  danger  thus  arose,  which  did 
but  bind  together  those  who  yet  remained  united,  more 
strongly  than  before. 

It  would  thus  appear,  that,  under  whatever  circum- 
stances society  has  been  formed,  the  prevailing  induce- 
ment to  it  must  have  been  a  desire  of  security.    We 
may  be  disposed  to  reject  this  idea  as  disparaging  lo 
the  character  of  the  bold  and  intrepid  being  that  wbDj 
in  the  infancy  and  in  the  ruder  states  of  society,  has 
generally  shown  himself.     But  there  are  dangers  at 
which  the  heart  of  the  hero  quails  like  that  of  the  veri- 
est coward.    The  danger  that  threatens  the  domestic 
fire-side,  the  prattling  urchins,  the  nursing  mother,  and 
her  tender  babe,  is  one  to  which  the  brave  are,  perhaps, 
more  sensitive  than  other  men.    To  leave  them  alone 
and  exposed,  without  protectors,  without  friends,  while 
the  hunter,  in  pursuit  of  the  necessary  means  of  $ub- 
sistence,  plunges  into  the  wilderness,  and  fix  weeks  and 
months  together  pursues  his  prey,  would  never  be  en- 
dured.   The  very  wildness  of  his  life,  apparently  most 
foreign  to  the  social  state,  would  make  society  the  more 
necessary  to- his  peace  of  mind. 

It  happens  accordingly,  that  not  only  do  we  never 
find  man  dissociated  from  his  fellows,  but  in  that  rude 
state  in  which  he  is  incapable  of  being  moulded  into 
extended  and  civilized  soeiety,  he  is  bound  to  the  mem- 
bers of  his  petty  tribe  with  a  fervor  of  enthusiasm  to 
which  those  of  larger  communities  are  strangers.  They 
are  necessary  to  him ;  for,  but  for  them,  the  wolf  or 
the  tiger  might  invade  his  hut,  or  his  race  might  be 
swept  from  the  face  of  the  earth  by  the  incuision  of  a 
hostile  tribe. 

At  this  day,  and  viewing  ourselves  as  members  of  a 
society,  whose  widely  extended  territory  makes  it  alto- 
gether improbable  that  the  horrors  of  war  will  ever  be 
brought  home  to  our  fire-sides,  we  may  be  disposed  to 
undervalue  the  security  which  we  enjoy.  It  is  danger 
which  makes  men  sensible  of  its  importance,  and,  in  the 
total  absence  of  that,  we  almost  scorn  to  think  of  it  as 
one  of  the  elements  of  our  happiness.    But,  think  of  it 
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as  ve  may,  it  is  that  which  gives  their  value  to  all  the 
reit:  for,  without  it,  there  can  be  nothing  we  can  call 
our  own.  What  prompts  us  to  "  add  field  to  field  and 
hoaat  u>  house,"  and  to  lay  broad  and  deep  the  founda- 
tions of  our  prosperity?  It  is  security.  We  know  that 
lerefses  may  come,  and  we  require  more  than  we  need, 
least  some  trifling  loss  should  leave  us  less  than  we  need. 
What  makes  man  every  where  eager  to  strengthen  that 
sacred  tie  on  which  the  happiness  of  life  depends,  and 
to  render  it  indiaaoluble?  It  is  the  desire  of  security. 
Wby  else  are  men  willing  thus  to  bind  themselves  ir- 
revocably to  a  choice  of  which  they  may  repent? 

A  little  reflection  will  lead  us  to  see  that  this  same 
desire  of  security  must  have  been  mainly  influential  to 
indoce  men  to  submit  themselves  to  the  restraints  of 
govenunenL  If  it  be  true,  and  I  trust  I  have  shown 
that  it  must  be  so^  that  society  of  some  sort  is  one  of 
the  very  conditions  of  our  existence,  then  society  must 
always  have  been  found  among  men  under  all  circum- 
stances. But  the  ends  which  render  society  necessary, 
might  be  aooomplished  by  small  associations.  There 
is,  therefore,  no  warrant  for  supposing  large  ones,  ante- 
cedent to  the  institution  of  governroenL  Among  sava- 
ges, we  find  none  but  peUy  tribes,  composed  of  a  few 
iadividoala,  who  may  be  supposed  to  have  become 
Qsiied  by  the  ties  of  blood  and  marriage,  or  by  the 
offices  of  friendship^  Indeed,  there  is  something  exclu- 
sive in  such  associations ;  and  while  we  see  the  individ- 
oal  man  irresistibly  impelled  to  connect  himself  with 
his  feUow  man,  we  find  that  so  soon  as  the  society 
which  necessity  prescribes  has  been  formed,  a  spirit  of 
repolsioo  manifests  itself  toward  all  similar  associa- 
tiooa. 

Looking,  then,  to  the  nature  of  man,  and  the  circum- 
stances in  which  he  was  placed  in  the  world,  we  shall 
see  mankind  scattered  over  the  face  of  the  earth,  not  as 
iosukied  individuals,  but  in  clustering  groups,  united 
hf  the  necessities  of  nature,  by  the  ties  of  kindred,  and 
the  reciprocal  experience  of  benefits.  We  shall  see 
each  of  these  groups  assuming  a  sort  of  collective  per- 
sooality,  and  soon  learning  to  look  with  jealousy  or 
cary  on  others.  Of  such  connections  or  associations, 
UK  yet  bound  together  by  any  tie  that  constitutes  a 
government,  permit  me  to  speak  by  the  name  of  bands 
orsecixTiBS. 

It  must  unavoidably  and  firequently  happen,  that  be- 
tween individusd  members  of  such  bands,  and  individu- 
als of  some  other  band,  collisions  would  arise.  When- 
ever these  should  be  of  such  a  nature  as  to  provoke 
BQital  hostility,  it  would  be  generally  found  that  the 
■emben  of  each  would  make  common  cause  with  their 
sBociaie,  whether  to  vindicate  his  quarrel,  to  redress 
his  wrongs,  or  to  defend  his  life.  Hence,  fierce  and 
hkndy  contests  would  arise.  Each  of  these  would 
leave  behind  it  the  germ  of  other  strifes,  and,  unless 
soae  remedy  were  found,  extermination  to  one  or  both 
wooid  often  be  the  consequence. 

It  could  hardly  fall  to  happen,  that  in  some  such  case 
a  pariey  might  lead  to  an  agreement  of  the  parties  to 
sofarait  the  eootroversy  to  the  arbitrament  of  their  re- 
spective firienda,  with  an  understanding  that  the  asso- 
ciates of  him  who  should  be  found  to  have  done  the 
VTQQg  should  punish,  or  force  him  to  repair  iL  The 
Mtisffiftkm  to  all  parties,  which  would  generelly  result 
from  tha  wdafidian  of  such  a  plan,  would  soon  lead  them 


to  resort  to  it  habitually,  not  only  for  the  adjustment  of 
controversies  with  the  members  of  another  band,  but 
for  the  settlement  of  domestic  difficulties. 

Here,  then,  would  be  the  infancy  of  government,  de- 
veloped from  those  embryo  associations  which  the  infir- 
mity of  man's  nature  makes  necessary  to  his  existence. 
You  will  see  that  governments,  originating  from  such 
causes,  must,  from  the  nature  of  the  thing,  be  uniformly 
characterized  by  certain  features,  which  we  find,  in  point 
of  fact,  to  be  common  to  all  governments,  and  the  uni- 
form existence  of  which  cannot  be  accounted  for  so  well 
on  any  other  theory.  The  very  ends  and  objects  of 
such  governments  would  require  three  things. 

1.  That  each  individual  should  be  responsible  to  his 
own  society,  alone,  for  any  wrongs  done  to  the  members 
of  that,  or  any  other  society. 

8.  That  each  society  should  be  responsible  collectively 
to  other  societies  for  wrongs  done  by  its  members  to 
other  societies,  or  their  members. 

3.  Hence,  thirdly,  would  arise  the  duty  of  obedience 
from  each  individual  to  that  society,  thus  made  answer- 
able for  him,  and  securing  him  from  all  responsibility 
but  to  itself. 

This  is  the  protection  to  which  allegiance  is  the  re- 
ciprocal and  correlative  duty;  and  ia  this  reciprocity, 
we  find  the  origin  of  the  insepareble  connexion  between 
allegiance  and  protection.  The  two  are  mutually  cause 
and  consequence  of  each  other.  Let  the  responsibility 
of  the  community  for  the  individual  be  once  established, 
and  his  duty  of  obedience  to  the  community  will  follow 
as  a  necessary  consequence. 

On  the  other  hand,  let  it  be  admitted  that  he  is  bound 
to  obey,  and  they  who  command  must,  of  course,  be  re- 
sponsible for  the  results  of  his  obedience. 

From  the  combined  action  of  both  principles,  it  will 
follow,  that  the  individual  being  responsible  to  the  com- 
munity, and  the  community  responsible  for  the  individ- 
ual, he  cannot  be  responsible  to  any  other  authority. 

You  will  see  plainly  in  this  sketch  the  outline  of  the 
few  fisatures  which  are  common  to  all  governments. 
You  will  see  in  it  the  source  of  that  peculiar  authority 
called  stnereigrUyf  the  reason  of  its  exercise,  and  the 
tests  of  its  existence. 

On  this  subject  of  sovereignty  so  much  has  been  said, 
and  so  little  is  understood,  that  I  am  particularly  pleased 
with  the  theory  I  have  suggested ;  because  it  will  ren- 
der us  familiar  with  a  notion  of  government  well  calcu- 
lated to  preserve  us  from  a  confusion  of  ideas  concern- 
ing sovereignty,  so  common  and  so  perplexing. 

I  am  aware  that  another  theory  has  found  favor  with 
most  writers.  I  speak  of  the  patriarchal,  as  it  is  called. 
If  by  this  it  be  meant  that  in  the  eariiest  ages  there 
was  always  recognized  a  sort  of  authority  in  the  pa- 
rent over  his  children,  and  a  mysterious  tie  connecting 
these  together,  it  affirms  no  more  than  is  true  of  all 
men  in  all  times  and  countries.  To  say  that  this  ex- 
isted before  the  existence  of  any  other  society,  is  but  to 
aSirm  what  the  very  idea  of  our  common  origin  neces- 
sarily implies.  In  this  sense  the  proposition  embraces, 
in  the  beginning,  the  whole  human  race  then  in  exist- 
ence, and  does  but  import  that  they  continued  united 
together  until  they  fell  out  among  themselves.  That 
they  did  so  fall  out  is  certain — and  in  all  after  times  we 
find  mankind  united  together  in  associations  in  which, 
doubtless,  the  tie  of  blood  was  ao  element,  but  plainly 
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only  one  of  many  elements  of  union,  embracing  indt- 
Tiduals  of  Tarious  families  and  races. 

If  we  look  for  the  testimony  of  history,  we  find,  in- 
deed, in  scripture,  instances  of  what  we  call  familiarly 
patriarchal  associations.  But  we  have  clear  evidences 
of  society,  of  some  sort,  antecedent  to  these.  More* 
over,  the  oldest  and  most  authentic  of  them  all  is,  cer- 
tainly, not  a  case  of  a  father  exercising  authority  over 
his  children  or  his  kindred.  It  is  the  case  of  Abraham. 
We  find  him,  on  one  occasion,  at  the  head  of  three  hun- 
dred  and  eighteen  trained  troops.  Were  these  his  own? 
We  are  expressly  told  sow  Were  they  his  descendants, 
the  progeny  of  numerous  wives?  He  was  at  that  time 
childless ;  nor  did  he  until  afterwards  become  the  father 
even  of  the  misbegotten  Ishmael.  Were  they  his  kin- 
dred? By  no  means;  for,  in  the  beginning  of  his  ca- 
reer, Ood  had  said  to  him,  '^Get  thee  out  of  thy  coun- 
try, and  from  thy  kindred,  and  from  thy  father's  house, 
unto  a  land  that  I  will  show  thee."  He  did  so,  taking 
only  his  wife,  "and  Lot  his  brother's  son."  We  then 
have  the  history  of  his  separation  from  Lot ;  and  be- 
tween that  event  and  the  birth  of  Ishmael,  comes  the 
history  of  his  successful  expedition,  at  the  head  of  his 
own  people,  to  rescue  Lot  from  the  king  of  Elam. 

Now,  what  do  we  see  in  this  corresponding  with  the 
idea  of  a  patriarchal  government,  in  the  strict  sense  of 
the  government  of  a  father  over  his  children  ?  Nothing 
%t  all — ^but  much  to  show  that  society  and  something 
like  government  already  existed  on  some  other  basis, 
and  nothing  that  does  not  well  coincide  with  the  theory 
that  I  have  suggested. 

I  have  said  that  I  am  desirous  to  recommend  this 
theory  to  you,  because  it  perfectly  coincides  with  the 
results  which  we  find  throughout  the  world.  If  this 
theory  be  true,  it  explains  how  it  is  that  all  govern- 
ments are  established  on  the  three  great  principles  I 
have  laid  down.  But  whether  these  principles  thus 
originated  or  no,  of  thus  much  we  may  be  sure,  that, 
however  governments  differ  from  each  other,  they  all 
have  these  things  in  common.  1.  That  each  individual 
is  responsible  to  his  own  community  for  his  acts.  8. 
That  the  community  is  responsible  to  all  the  world  for 
the  acts  of  its  members ;  and  3.  As  a  consequence  of 
these,  that  the  individual  member  is  responsible  to  none 
but  his  own  community. 

I  have  already  remarked,  that  the  device  intended  to 
guard  against  collisions  with  other  tribes,  and  to  ensure 
Uie  reparation  of  wrongs  done  by  the  members  of  one 
to  the  members  of  another,  would  soon  be  applied  to 
the  no  less  important  object  of  preserving  domestic 
peace,  and  enforcing  justice  between  the  members  of 
the  same  tribe.  Such  application  completes  the  idea 
of  government,  and  supplies  all  that  is  wanting  to  per- 
fect the  sketch  of  those  few  particulars,  in  which  all 
governments  are  found  to  resemble  each  other. 

If  we  may  know  the  tree  by  its  fruits,  we  may  judge 
from  the  universality  of  these  principles  of  government, 
and  of  these  alone,  that  the  evils  they  are  intended  to 
remedy  are  those  which  have  led  to  the  establishment 
of  governments.  To  this  day  they  are  the  primary 
objects  of  all  political  institutions.  To  the  accomplish- 
ment of  these  objects  the  frame  of  every  government  is 
diaped ;  and  by  the  common  consent  of  all  enlightened 
nations,  we  do  not  impute  the  character  of  a  body 
-lolitic  to  any  society  in  which  these  things  do  not  re*  | 


ceive  a  strict,  faithful  and  scrupulous  attention.  Thus 
we  see  that  those  associations  which  make  light  of  the 
responsibility  of  the  collective  whole  for  the  acts  of  the 
members,  and  are  occasionally  found  countenancing  the 
wrongs  done  by  individuals  to  the  members  of  other 
states,  are  not  recognized  as  properly  belonging  to  the 
commonwealth  of  nations.  By  some  stales  they  may 
indeed  be  employed  and  countenanced  as  instruments 
of  annoyance  to  an  enemy,  and  by  all  they  mny  be 
tolerated  and  endured  for  reasons  of  state.  This,  to 
the  reproach  of  Europe,  has  been  long  true  of  the  Bar- 
bs ry  Powers.  But  we  have  lately  seen,  that  when  the 
forbearance  of  France  was  exhausted,  or  when  her  views 
were  directed  to  a  different  policy,  the  power  of  Algiers 
was  crushed,  and  her  political  existence  blotted  out, 
without  a  word  of  remonstrance  from  any  other  state. 
Even  the  characteristic  jealousy  of  the  aggrandizement 
of  France,  which  England  has  alwa3rs  cherished,  could 
not  make  har  so  insensible  to  her  own  honor  as  to 
prompt  a  single  measure  in  order  to  prevent  the  an- 
nexation of  that  principality  to  the  French  dominions. 
Could  a  decent  pretext  for  interference  have  been  found, 
oceans  of  blood  would  have  been  shed,  before  France 
would  have  been  permitted  to  secure  to  herself  so  im- 
portant a  port  on  the  Mediterranean.  The  consequence 
attached  to  Gibraltar  Minorca  and  Malta,  in  roost  Eu« 
ropean  wars,  makes  this  unquestionable. 

It  is  only  then  in  those  associations  which  hold  them- 
selves responsible  for  the  conduct  of  their  members,  that 
the  law  of  nations  fully  recognizes  a  national  character, 
acomplete  political  personality.  The  correlative  of  this, 
as  I  have  shown,  is  the  duty  of  obedience  on  the  part 
of  each  member  to  the  community ;  and  his  exemption 
from  all  other  responsibility,  from  which  it  is  at  once 
the  right  and  the  duty  of  the  state  to  protect  him. 
Deny  this  right,  and  you  take  away  the  consideration 
of  his  obedience.  Remove  this  obligation,  and  you  free 
the  state  from  all  responsibility  for  the  acts  of  one  whom 
you  do  not  permit  her  to  command  and  control.  The 
converse  of  this  reasoning  is  equally  just,  and  will  prove, 
that  by  disallowing  any  one  of  the  three  grand  princi- 
ples of  political  association  of  which  I  have  spoken,  yoa 
abolish  all  the  rest;  you  dissolve  the  cement  of  politica] 
society ;  you  loosen  its  foundations ;  you  break  down 
the  whole  into  one  shapeless  ruin,  and  remit  its  mem* 
bers  to  a  state  of  rude  nature. 

Here,  then,  you  find  the  true  idea  of  sovereignty. 
This  it  is  that  places  on  the  elevated  platform  of  per- 
fect equality,  every  political  society,  however  consti- 
tuted, and  of  whatever  magnitude.  The  republic  treats 
on  equal  terms  with  the  monarchy ;  the  petty  canton 
with  the  wide  spread  empire ;  for  each  brings  to  the 
negotiation  the  same  unquestioned  right  to  command 
the  obedience  of  its  people,  and  each  frankly  pledges 
the  same  unreserved  responsibility  for  their  acta. 

It  would  seem  from  what  has  been  said  that,  in  or> 
der  to  fulfil  the  purposes  for  which  societies  have  been 
erected  into  governments,  the  attention  of  those  who 
frame  and  of  those  who  administer  them,  should  be  pri- 
marily directed  to  two  great  objects.  Of  these,  the  first 
is  to  preserve  peace  by  such  regulations  as  may  prevent 
or  redress  or  punish  the  wrongs  of  our  own  people  to 
other  nations,  and  to  place  ourselves  in  a  condition  to 
exact  the  like  respect  for  our  rights.  The  second  is  to 
order  matters  at  home  with  a  due  regard  to  the  equal 
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jigbts  of  all,  lecnring  to  each  citizen  the  tranqiiii  enjoy- 
nent  of  life,  liberty  and  property,  providing  remedies 
liirall  iojurics,  prescribing  punisbmenls  for  all  crimes, 
and  ealbrcinK  all  these  regulations  by  a  well  arranged 
ijrstem  of  jurisprudence.  A  government  which  accom- 
pliihes  these  ends,  and  affords  a  reasonable  security  for 
their  aocomplishnent  in  future,  is  a  good  governmenL 
We  rosy  have  occasion  hereafter  to  consider  the  wisdom 
of  comprehending  other  objecu  within  the  scope  of  its 
operations,  and  we  may  come  to  conclude  that  its  ener* 
fies  may  be  wisely  employed  in  their  accomplishment. 
Bat  for  the  present  we  may  confidently  assume,  that 
Mieb  a  government  as  I  have  supposed  is  good,  no  mat* 
ter  how  adopted,  nor  by  whom  prescribed ;  and  that  one 
which  does  not  secure  these  important  points  is  bad, 
though  in  the  fonnaiion  of  it  the  roost  ingenious  theo- 
ries that  were  ever  devised  for  the  perfection  of  govern- 
neot,  should  have  been  faithfully  studied  and  adopted. 

I  beg  you  not  to  understand  me  as  insinuating  that 
there  is  no  choice  among  the  various  theories  of  govern- 
meoL  Far  from  it.  The  very  object  of  our  present 
rcsearehes  is  to  ascertain  which  is  best  among  the  dif- 
ftreot  theories  to  which  the  ingenuity  of  man,  in  all 
agei,  has  giren  birtlu  I  would  only  persuade  you  to 
look,  not  to  the  beauty  and  symmetry  of  any  proposed 
tyatem,  oor  to  its  origin,  but  to  its  adaptation  to  the 
proper  and  necessary  ends  of  governmenL  We  should 
askoQnelves,  "is  it  like  to  effectuate  these?"  If  so,  it 
k  worth  a  triaL  But  experience  alone  can  decide  whe- 
ther it  will  effectuate  tliem ;  and  if,  being  tried,  it  fails 
to  do  SQ^  then,  whether  imposed  by  force,  or  adopted 
by  free  chotoe ;  whether  the  creature  of  circumstances, 
or  the  work  of  Solon,  and  Lycurgus,  and  Numa;  whe- 
ther prescribed  by  the  authority  of  one,  or  adopted  by 
the  onanimous  voice  of  millions,  it  is  bad,  and  worthy 
of  condemnation.  In  the  language  of  a  great  master 
of  political  philosophy,  "a  government  of  five  hundred 
obaeare  country  curates  and  pettifogging  attornies,  is 
Mt  good  for  twenty-four  millions  of  people,  even  though 
it  were  chosen  by  forty-eight  millions.*' 

The  world  has  seen  many  instances  of  governments 
devind  on  theoretical  principles,  mainly  with  a  view 
to  the  security  of  equal  rights.  How  th^se  have  suc- 
ceeded, history  and  the  present  abject  condition  of  those 
eountries  which  were  the  subjects  of  those  experiments, 
ibow  but  too  plainly.  With  the  circumstances  which 
attended  the  rise  and  progress  and  downfall  of  Rome, 
vhich  led  her  from  freedom  to  despotism — which  raised 
her  to  the  utmost  height  of  power,  and  plunged  her  into 
the  lowest  abyss  of  degradation,  we  aje  all  familiar. 
We  read  too  of  Greece,  the  cradle  of  liberty  and  the 
btrthplaoe  of  art,  science  and  literature— >and  we  see 
her,  (or  near  two  thousand  years,  doomed  to  wear  the 
chains  of  domestic  usurpation  or  foreign  tyranny. 

It  it  then  true,  that  that  which  is  good  in  theory  is 
bad  in  practice?  Far  from  iL  The  truths  taught  by 
these  examplea,  although  humbling  to  the  pride,  and 
docooffoging  to  the  hopes  of  man,  are  not  yet  so  dis- 
bcartening  aa  aoch  a  conclusion  would  be.  But  they 
teach  us  to  act  and  to  judge  with  caution.  They  teach 
n  to  distinguish  between  means  and  ends.  They 
teach  us  that  present  enjoyment  is  not  permanent  secu- 
rity; and  above  all,  they  teach  us  that  '*the  price  of 
libcfty  ia  Hemal  vigiUmetJ"  They  show  us  the  danger 
of  bcatttifal  and  plausible  theoriesi  which,  in  proportion 


as  they  ore  beautiful  and  plausible,  are  calculated  to  lull 
vigilance  into  fisital  slumber;  and  lead  us  to  suspect, 
that  a  certain  degree  of  deformity,  and  slight  aberra- 
tions from  theoretical  perfection,  may  produce  in  them- 
selves no  mischiefs  which  arc  not  more  than  counter- 
balanced by  the  salutary  diffidence  of  the  system,  and 
jealousy  of  its  administrators,  which  they  are  calculated 
to  proToke. 

But,  however  we  may  cheer  ourselves  to  our  task,  by 
indulging  a  hope  that  mankind,  made  wise  by  repeated 
error,  may  at  last  detect  the  great  arcanum  on  which 
the  adaptation  of  government  to  its  proper  objects  de- 
pends, the  fulfilment  of  that  hope  is  hardly  to  be  expected 
in  our  day.  The  history  of  the  world  shows  us  all  na- 
tions, that  have  ever  tasted  of  liberty,  passing  through 
the  same  appointed  cycle,  and,  at  longer  or  shorter  pe- 
riods, returning  to  the  same  points.  During  the  first 
few  years  that  follow  the  establishment  of  freedom, 
the  experience  of  its  advantages  and  blessings  commend 
it  to  the  hearts  of  men,  and  make  it  an  object  of  almost 
idolatrous  devotion.  But  the  prosperity  which  accom- 
panies it  is  too  apt  to  debauch  the  mind.  The  sure  re- 
wards of  industry,  activity  and  enterprise,  make  the 
pursuit  of  gain  the  prevailing  habit,  and  the  love  of 
gain  the  master  passion  of  the  people,  it  is  through 
this  passion  that  the  demagogue  successfully  assails 
Uiem :  he  corrupts  them  with  the  spoils  of  the  treasury ; 
he  tempts  them  with  the  plunder  of  the  rich;  he  en- 
gages them  in  the  service  of  his  profligate  ambition ;  he 
gilds  the  fetters  he  prepares  for  them;  and  teaches 
them  to  wear  them  as  the  badges  of  party,  and  the 
trappings  of  distinction,  until,  familiar  with  their  w^eight, 
they  permit  them  to  be  rive  tied  on  their  limbs. 

The  season,  during  which  this  process  is  going  on,  is 
the  season  of  tumultuary  elections,  the  reign  of  mobs 
and  anarchy  and  lawless  violence.  It  is  the  season 
when  leaders,  drunk  with  ambition,  and  a  rabble,  drunk 
with  flattery  and  alcohol,  unite  to  plunder  and  oppress 
the  middle  classes,  and  shout  the  praises  of  parties  and 
demagogues. 

This  cannot  last.  The  spoils  which  purchase  the 
vote  and  the  shout  and  the  bludgeon  of  the  laborer,  de- 
bauch him  into  habits  of  wastefulness  and  sloth.  The 
arlizan  becomes  weary  of  his  trade — the  operative  im- 
patient of  his  toil :  the  sources  of  wealth  and  prosperity 
are  dried  up,  and  the  plundered  hoards  of  avarice,  and 
the  rifled  stores  of  provident  benevolence,  are  soon  ex- 
hausted. The  means  of  supplying  the  wants  of  the 
countless  multitude  begin  to  fail,  and  their  clamors  as- 
sume a  tone  which  warns  their  leader  of  approaching 
danger.  The  evil  supplies  its  remedy.  The  mercenary 
voter  affords  the  proper  material  for  the  mercenary  sol- 
dier; and  the  habits  of  wastefulness  and  debauchery 
which  disqualify  him  for  every  other  occupation,  do  but 
fit  him  for  that.  Improvidence  and  sloth  have  made 
him  feel  the  want  of  bread,  and  the  paltry  stipend  of 
the  soldier  becomes  an  irresistible  bribe.  Happy  they 
who  are  forward  to  secure  it,  end  who,  ormed  and  or- 
ganized, are  equal  to  the  task  of  curbing  ond  chastising 
the  petulant  tempers  of  the  multitude,  their  late  asso- 
ciates! Then  commences  the  long  reign  of  military 
despotism — the  empire  of  the  sword.  The  duration  of 
this  is  indefinite,  and  not  liable  to  be  determined  by  any 
change  in  the  condition  of  society,  produced  by  its  own 
operation.    lu  tendencies  are  all  to  degrade  and  abase. 
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and  degradation  and  abasement  can  be  carried  no  far- 
ther. In  this  'Mowest  depth  there  is  no  lower  deep.** 
The  only  hope  of  change  m  from  the  "igrua  vtt"  of  the 
human  mind,  springing  up  with  elastic  recoil  propor- 
tioned to  the  depth  of  its  fall,  and  *'  in  its  proper  motion 
reasoending  up  to  its  native  seats."  But  the  operation 
of  such  a  state  of  things  is  to  quench  this  fire,  and  re- 
press its  upward  tendencies.  Hence  it  is,  that  history 
no  where  shows  us  a  direct  transition  from  military 
despotism  to  free  government.  But  there  is  no  state  of 
things  so  subject  to  partial  changes,  affecting  the  indi- 
vidual interests  of  the  oppressor  and  his  instruments, 
but  rather  aggravating  than  redressing  the  wrongs  of 
the  oppressed.  The  Janissaries  will  sometimes  rebel 
against  the  Sultan ;  the  Praetorian  bands,  impatient  for 
new  largesses,  may  raise  up  a  candidate  for  empire, 
whose  success  may  amply  reward  their  services.  Such 
things  no  otherwise  afiect  the  great  body  of  the  people, 
than  as  they  are  fatal  to  the  property  and  lives  of  all 
who  may  become  involved  in  them. 

But  to  the  ruler  himself  they  are  of  the  last  import- 
ance ;  and  when  Tiberius  and  Nero  and  Caligula  and 
Otho  and  Vitellius  and  Domitian  have  received  the 
punishment  of  their  crimes  at  the  hands  of  their  own 
minions,  some  wiser  prince,  some  Trajan  Adrian,  or 
Antonine,  perceives  the  necessity  of  creating  a  new  or- 
der of  men  to  stand  between  him  and  the  sword  of  the 
mercenary.  The  materials  for  this  will  be  sought 
among  the  valiant,  the  good,  and  wise,  on  whom  ample 
and  permanent  benefits  will  be  bestowed — ^the  enjoy- 
ment of  which,  depending  on  the  life  and  power  of  the 
donor,  will  make  them  faithful  in  his  defence.  The 
establishment  of  such  an  aristocracy  is  seen  to  be  ne- 
cessary by  him,  who,  not  dizzy  and  drunk  with  the 
giddy  height  of  his  elevation,  looks  down  from  the  lofty 
column  of  autocratic  power,  on  the  bleak  expanse 
spread  out  below  in  one  dead  level  of  abject  degrada- 
tion. He  sees  nothing  to  break  the  force  of  the  storms 
which  every  wind  of  Heaven  directs  against  his  throne. 
He  feels  it  continually  shaking  on  its  narrow  base; 
and  he  feels  the  want  of  something  to  screen  him  from 
the  blast,  and  of  buttresses  to  prop  and  support  him 
against  its  fury.  If  he  is  wise  to  choose  his  materials ; 
if  he  selects  the  members  of  this  aristocracy  from 
among  those  whose  public  services,  whose  valor,  whose 
virtue,  whose  wisdom,  or  whose  descent  from  men  so 
distinguished,  has  already  gained  them  favor  with  the  sol- 
diery and  the  people,  he  will  want  nothing  but  time  to 
establish  himself  and  his  posterity  firmly  on  the  throne. 
But  to  such  a  work  time  is  indispensable.  The  life  of 
one  man  is  too  short  to  perfect  it;  and  its  accomplish- 
ment depends  upon  a  succession  of  princes  aiming  to 
effect  the  same  purpose  by  the  same  means. 

When,  in  the  providence  of  God,  such  a  succession 
is  vouchsafed  to  any  people,  it  results  in  the  establish- 
ment of  a  limited  monarchy,  based  upon  a  virtuous  aris- 
tocracy, endeared  to  the  multitude  below  by  the  bene- 
fits which  flow  down  from  it,  and  shed  their  balm  on 
hearts  bruised  by  past  oppressions;  and  heal  the 
wounds  the  sword  of  the  mercenary  had  inflicted,  and 
refresh  the  waste  places  which  his  rapacity  had  made 
desolate. 

But  the  gratitude  of  the  nobles  for  the  favor  of  the 
prince,  and  that  of  the  people  for  the  patronage  of  the 
nobility,  is  not  of  long  duration.    A  generation  or  two 


gives  the  character  of  established  right  to  that  which 
at  first  was  gratuitous  bounty :  the  great  baron,  when 
called  on  to  show  the  title  deeds  of  his  estate,  displays 
his  sword,  and  in  return  receives  the  same  answer  from 
his  subordinate  vassal  Hence,  jealousies  arise ;  henee, 
ill  will  takes  the  place  of  grateful  attachment ;  and  the 
same  causes  which  sunder  the  baron  from  the  prince 
above  him,  and  the  vassal  below,  tend  to  unite  both  in 
common  cause  against  him.  This  tendency  indeed  is 
counteracted  by  the  pride  of  place  and  birth,  and  gene- 
rations may  pass  away  before  a  prince  is  found  who 
can  bring  himself  to  subdue  this  feeling  to  his  interest; 
to  "  enfeoff  himself  to  popularity,"  and,  by  his  favor  to 
the  people,  to  purchase  their  co-operation  against  the 
power  of  the  nobility.  But  let  a  monarch  appear,  who 
proclaims  himself  the  people's  king — who  foments  their 
discontents  against  their  immediate  superiors,  and  en- 
courages resistance  to  their  authority,  seeking  to  detach 
the  vassal  from  his  former  holdings,  and  by  favor  and 
flattery  to  bind  him  immediately  to  the  throne.  The 
natural  consequence  of  this  coalition  will  soon  be  seen 
in  the  degradation  of  all  that  intervenes  between  the 
crown  and  the  lowest  populace.  The  privileges  of 
rank  and  rank  itself  will  be  abolished ;  the  rights  of 
property  will  be  threatened  and  invaded ;  and,  finally, 
the  lofty  pillar  of  royal  authority  will  alone  remain  of 
all  the  fabric  of  government  But  how  long  will  it  re- 
main 7  If  the  props  and  buttresses  of  aristocracy  were 
necessary  to  support  it,  while  predominating  over  a 
wide  waste  slumbering  in  the  calm  of  despotism,  how 
shall  it  stand  without  them,  when  all  the  elements  of 
society  are  tossing  in  wild  confusion  around  it?  It  can- 
not stand.  The  next  moment  sees  it  fall  with  fearful 
crash,  and  its  fragments,  together  with  the  wrecks  of 
aristocratic  power,  are  scattered  abroad  to  fintilize  the 
earth,  and  enrich  its  cultivators. 

Then  again  comes  liberty — to  a  people  not  prepared 
to  enjoy  and  cherish  it,  a  single  moment  of  wild  and 
frightful  anarehy — ^well  exchanged  for  the  despotism 
which  presently  follows.  Here  we  find  ourselves  at  the 
close  of  the  cycle,  returning  after  a  long  series  of  ages 
of  revolution  and  convulsion,  of  oppression  and  blood 
and  rapine,  to  the  point  from  which  we  firet  set  ouL 

In  the  various  phases  of  political  society,  as  seen  in 
its  progress  through  these  mutations,  we  perhaps  catch 
glimpses  of  all  the  forms  in  which  government  is  capa- 
ble of  being  moulded.  Unfortunately,  of  those  which 
we  would  wish  to  perpetuate,  we  have  little  more  than 
glimpses,  while  those  aspects  on  which  it  is  impossible 
to  look  without  horror,  we  have  full  leisure  to  contem- 
plate and  study.  For,  in  considering  the  causes  which 
lead  to  these  various  changes,  it  is  lamentable  to  observe, 
that  that  which  is  good  is  ever  pregnant  with  a  princi- 
ple of  self-destruction,  while  all  the  tendencies  of  evil 
are  of  a  nature  to  perpetuate  it,  and  can  only  be  oor^ 
rected  by  counteracting  causes. 

There  is  certainly  little  in  this  thought  to  encourage 
us  in  our  researches.  Yet  our  only  hope  of  success  de- 
pends on  our  bearing  this  thought  continually  in  mind. 
Could  we  certainly  know  what  form  of  government 
was  best  for  the  happiness  of  man  in  its  jtrestnt  opera- 
tion, we  shonld  have  accomplished  but  half  our  task, 
unless  we  can  devise  some  means  to  counteract  that 
tendency  to  change,  which  makes  the  history  of  all 
that  is  excellent  in  human  institutions,  but  the  history 
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of  things  that  luau  been.  Does  it  not  seem  that  theo- 
Riieal  perfection  involves  so  much  of  the  principle  of 
change  and  self-destruction,  as  to  lead  us  to  doubt  whe- 
ther it  may  not  be  necessary  to  surrender  something  of 
vhil,  in  itself,  is  good  for  the  sake  of  preserving  and 
SKoniig  the  rest  7 

I  have  litUe  doubt  that  this  is  true,  and  that  our  best 
hope  of  discovering  that  scheme  of  things  which  will 
Bost  conduce  to  the  permanent  welfare  of  society,  de- 
peads  upon  the  relinquishment  of  some  present  advan- 
tages^ as  the  priee  of  stability  and  security  for  those 
that  we  retain. 

If  then,  in  looking  through  the  history  of  man  in  all 
ages,  we  can  fix  upon  some  otie  form  of  government, 
which  dor  the  time  being  has  been  most  favorable  to 
happiness^  and  to  the  development  of  those  moral  and 
intellectual  qualities,  of  which  happiness  is  the  natural 
frait  and  deserved  reward  ;  if  we  find  the  recurrenceM>f 
that  fonn  uniformly  attended  by  the  recurrence  of  the 
like  desirable  consequences ;  and  if  we  can  then  devise 
certain  changes  and  modifications,  which  without  de- 
tracting noaterially  from  such  results,  shall  be  calculated 
tt>  prevent  any  farther  change,  we  shall  have  accom- 
plished all  that  the  political  philosopher  can  propose 
tohhn3eI£ 

I  believe  that  the  firamers  of  the  constitution  of  Yir- 
ginia  (and  here,  alas !  1  speak  of  that  which  has  been, 
not  of  that  which  is)  made  as  near  an  approach  to  the 
discovery  and  practical  application  of  this  arcanum,  as 
any  statesmen  that  ever  lived.  The  devisers  of  the 
federal  constitution  had  before  them  a  more  difficult 
task ;  bat  they  went  to  it  with  the  same  general  views 
and  purposes,  and  executed  it  in  a  manner  that  well 
deserves  the  admiration  of  mankind. 

In  Gonsidering  then,  what  government  should  be,  ab- 
stractedly from  its  tendency  to  change,  and  devising 
the  cheapest  and  most  efficient  means  of  restraining 
that  tendency,  we  shall  find  ourselves  following  in  great 
neasore  the  footsteps  of  the  authors  of  our  institutions. 
In  marking  those  changes  which  have  taken  place,  we 
Biost  mark  their  fitness  to  the  great  end  originally  pro- 
posed, and  especially  their  tendency  to  promote  or 
coaoteract  the  fiuther  progress  of  innovation.  We  may 
thus  discover  what  progress  we  have  made  in  perform- 
ing that  political  cycle,  which  it  may  be  our  destiny,  as 
it  has  been  that  of  every  other  people,  to  accomplish. 
We  may  discover  whether  there  is  any  hope  that  we 
may  escape  its  fulfilment,  and  even  thoagh  we  may 
eoDcIode  that  we  cannot  retrace  our  steps  and  turn  back 
the  appointed  coarse  of  events,  it  may  be  of  service  to 
sseertain  the  means  of  checking  the  car  of  destiny  in 
ita  &tal  career,  and  postponing  the  evil  day  when  the 
^iitory  of  the  liberty  and  happiness  of  Virginia  shall 
hot  fomiab  school-boy's  themes  in  distant  lands.  The 
son  of  fireedom  seems  fated  to  pursue  its  westward 
eoone  around  the  globe,  carrying  with  it  the  blessings 
tf  art  and  science,  and  virtue  and  religion,  to  lands 
sever  yet  warmed  by  its  rays;  and  finally,  perhaps, 
to  shed  its  full  glory  on  the  same  classic  scenes  which 
first  gk>wed  under  its  kindling  beams.  In  that  day, 
when  the  statesman  of  the  future  Greece  or  Rome  shall 
look  back  through  thousands  of  years  to  the  history  of 
what  his  country  once  had  been,  his  eye  may  rest  mid- 
way on  the  page  that  records  the  virtues  and  triumphs 
of  Washington,  the  mild  wisdom  of  Franklin,  the  elo- 


quence of  Henry,  and  the  political  sagacity  of  Jefferson. 
These  he  will  collate  with  Solon,  and  Lycurgus,  and 
Thales,  and  Miliiades,  and  Cimon,  and  Aristides,  and 
Demosthenes ;  with  Numa,  and  Camillus,  and  Cincin^ 
natus,  and  Cicero,  and  Cato ;  and  while,  in  their  en- 
during fame,  he  finds  assurance  of  the  high  rewards 
that  await  his  own  labors  in  the  cause  of  freedom  and 
virtue,  his  heart  will  bleed  at  the  thought  that  his  la- 
bors themselves,  like  theirs,  shall  fade  away,  and  leave 
his  countrymen  nothing  but  the  sad  remembrance  of 
blessings  wasted  by  abuse,  lost  by  supineness,  and  for- 
feited by  crime. 

Do  you,  my  young  friends,  propose  to  add  your  names 
to  that  bright  constellation,  which  revolving  around  the 
steady  pole  of  virtue  and  truth,  shall  never  dip  below  the 
horizon,  but  while  the  world  shall  stand,  and  longafler  the 
sun  of  our  glory  shall  be  set  forever,  will  continue  to  shed 
its  melancholy  light  on  your  benighted  country?  Do 
you  propose  to  add  yourselves  to  the  number  of  those 
to  whose  tombs,  in  future  ages,  the  Muse  shall  point, 
reproaching  your  descendants  with  their  degeneracy  ? 
Or,  turning  aside  from  the  pursuit  of  truth  and  the  cul- 
tivation of  virtue,  will  you  &miliarize  your  lips  with 
the  cant  of  the  demagogue  or  courtier,  and  qualify  your- 
selves to  i^inister  to  the  licentiousness  of  the  people,  or 
the  pride,  vanity  and  ambition  of  their  rulers? 

If  the  latter  is  your  choice,  I  advise  you  to  avoid  this 
place.  You  will  hear  nothing  here  which  shall  pi'epare 
you  to  play  the  part  of  parasite  or  demagogue,  the  flat- 
terer of  prince  or  people.  I  dare  not  indulge  the  hope 
that  your  nobler  aspirations  will  derive  any  essential 
aid  from  my  suggestions,  but  I  can,  at  least,  promise 
you  that  my  best  endeavors  shall  be  faithfully  exerted 
to  search  out  the  truth  and  lay  it  plainly  before  you. 
Nor  shall  I  profess  a  treacherous  indifference  to  the 
choice  which  you  shall  make,  between  what  is  popular 
and  what  is  true.  However  agreeable  it  may  be  to 
cherish  our  own  prejudices ;  however  politic  it  may 
seem  to  cultivate  and  flatter  the  prejudices  of  others,  I 
shall  never  cease  to  endeavor  to  convince  you  that  such 
are  not  the  means  of  true  happiness  or  true  honor. 
That  "  echo  of  folly  and  shadow  of  renown,"  which  is 
the  short-lived  reward  of  the  demagogue,  who  goes  to 
his  grave  dreaming  of  fame,  and  straightway  is  forgot- 
ten, I  trust  will  have  no  charms  for  you.  Do  what  you 
will,  to  long  as  ycu  retain  a  lave  qf  truth  and  honcTf  you 
will  be  easily  outstript  in  the  race  of  vulgar  popularity, 
by  men  every  way  your  inferiors,  who  have  but  di- 
vested themselves  of  any  inconvenient  regard  for  these 
troublesome  and  cumbrous  principles.  While  you  are 
working  out  the  complex  problem  of  expediency  and 
right,  men  who  think  only  of  the  expedient,  will  ahready 
have  chosen  their  part,  and  accomplished  their  purposes, 
leaving  you  no  other  honor  but  that  of  being  esteemed 
half  a  fool,  because  not  wholly  a  knave. 

But,  gentlemen,  in  the  faithful  pursuit  of  political 
truth ;  in  the  diligent  study  of  political  philosophy,  a 
high  and  sure  reward  awaits  you.  For  speculate  as 
we  may,  we  have  an  interest  in  what  the  world  shall 
think  of  us  when  we  are  no  more,  though  of  that,  he 
who  lived  a  thousand  years  ago,  and  he  who  died  but  yes- 
terday, alike  know  nothing.  But  such  is  the  nature  of  man. 

"  For,  from  his  Urth  the  ooverelgn  maker  aaid, 
That  not  in  humble,  nor  in  brief  delight, 
Nor  in  the  fading  echoes  of  renown, 
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Power'!  purple  robee,  nor  pleasure's  flowery  lap, 

Tbe  soul  should  find  enjoyment. 

For  why  was  man  so  eminenily  raised 

Above  the  fair  creation  ?  why  ordained 

Thro*  life  and  death  to  dart  his  piercing  eye, 

With  thoughts  beyond  the  limit  of  his  frame .' 

But  that  the  Omnipotent  might  send  him  forth. 

In  sight  of  morui  and  immortal  powers, 

As  on  a  boundless  theatre  to  run 

The  high  career  of  justice  ;  to  exalt 

His  generous  aim  to  all  diviner  deeds  ; 

To  chase  each  partial  purpose  from  his  br«Mt ; 

And  thm*  the  misu  of  passion,  and  of  sense. 

And  thro*  the  tossing  tide  of  chance  and  pain. 

To  hold  bis  course  unfaltering,  while  the  Toica 

Of  Truth  and  Virtue  up  the  steep  ascent 

Of  nature,  calls  him  to  his  high  reward, 

Tha  approTing  smile  of  Heaven.*' 


FLOWERS. 

'<  What  a  blessing  are  Innocent  pleasures !  Tttlgar  and  tIcIoqs 
habits  are  put  to  shame  by  a  rose  in  a  cottage  garden— and  a 
polyanthus,  with  its  verge  of  wiry  gold,  beaming  from  the  poor 
man*s  window,  is  at  once  a  presumption  of  its  owner's  taste,  and 
a  security  for  his  virtue.** 

Revieto  of  EUiotPi  Poemt,    EUngburgh  Review. 

Ye  have,  sweet  flowers,  ye  have  a  spell, 
Whether  in  garden  or  whether  in  dell ; 
Whether  ye  spring  by  the  mountain's  side, 
Or  rise  in  your  glory,  the  Florist's  pride, 

Ye  have  a  spell,  a  spell 
As  pure,  as  sweet,  and  as  noiseless  toO| 
As  the  scent  ye  breathe  on  the  early  dew ; 
Wreathe  it,  oh,  wreathe  it  around  the  heart, 
Childhood  will  cherish,  nor  youth  will  part. 

Nor  age  the  charm  dispeL 

Memory  points  to  the  oak-crow n'd  hill,— 

Joyous  gambols  are  ringing  still ;— 

The  columbine  from  the  clefl-rock  springs, 

And  its  gold  and  coral  chalice  flings 

With  its  nectar  drop  to  the  sportive  breeze— 

Tantalus'  cup  to  the  lurking  bees. 

And  the  acorn,  bright,  and  its  cup,  I  see, — 
Not  the  faU'n  fruit  of  the  old  oak  tree,* 
But  finely  fashion'd,  like  china  fair, 
As  Mab  had  holden  a  banquet  there,* 

And  feasted  her  fairy  ring ; 
And  over  that  hill — O,  the  sky !  tbe  sky! 
'Tis  ever  cloudless,  in  memory's  eye, 
The  wing  of  the  tempest  afar  does  bear, 
And  the  sun,  forever,  is  shining  there, 

And  the  birds,  forever,  sing. 

The  oak-top'd  hill  is  far  away, 
And  long  gone  by  is  the  cloudless  day. 
And  the  columbine  with  its  coral  horn 
Has  garnish'd  many  a  bright  Spring's  mom, 

And  sunk  to  the  grassy  dell ; 
But  the  bloom  of  the  pleasure  is  purple  still, 
Nor  fashion's  follies  nor  forms  can  thrill 
The  heart  with  joy,  nor  the  tasie  allure. 
That  was  form'd  at  a  fountain  of  bliss,  so  pure, 

And  has  drank  at  the  crystal  well 

Beautiful  rose,  at  the  cottage  door. 
With  blushing  petals  and  carmine  core, 


Drinking  the  dews  of  the  morning  hour, 

And  seeming  the  breath  of  the  evening  bower, — 

So  fair,  so  fragrant,  it  may  not  be 

The  vulgar  or  vicious  have  care  for  thee. 

The  eye  that  loves  in  the  rose  to  trace 
The  form  of  beauty,  the  lines  of  graoe,— 
To  see  the  drops  of  the  night  dews  rest. 
Purer  than  pearls  on  its  virgin  breast,^ 
And  the  modest  petals  with  care  uncuri'd. 
As  fearing  the  gaze  of  the  gairish  world  ;— 

The  eye  that  glow'd  with  so  pure  a  light — 
In  the  haunts  of  vic%can  it  shine  as  bright? 

And  smile  on  the  form  of  sin? 
It  cannot  be,  oh,  it  cannot  be ! — 
Sinner,  away  from  your  revelry. 
For  your  own  sweet  rose  hath  a  voice  for  ihee^ 

To  chide,  if  it  may  not  win. 

Eve,  gentle  nurse  of  the  Eden  flowers. 
Did  you  turn  again  to  your  floral  boweri^ 
Beneath  the  glance  of  the  Cherub's  eye, 
And  the  glittering  sword  that  flam'd  on  high. 
When  the  doom  denounc'd  had  reached  your  heart- 
"Thou  from  thy  Elden,  for  aye,  must  part. 
For  a  wide,  wide  world,  that  no  flower  adorns ;— 
From  your  irosy  world,  to  a  world  of  thorns !" 

Did  you  turn  again,  and  the  boon  implore  7— 
"  A  rose,  a  rose,  for  that  desert  shore, — 
A  flower  to  comfort  the  exile's  eye 
Beneath  the  shade  of  that  frowning  sky  7"— 
Or  filch'd  you  a  rose  from  the  garden  walk, 
While  the  thorn  shot  out  on  its  trembling  stalk,-* 
Fitting  rebuke  for  the  bold  misdeed,— 
Earnest  of  doom  to  the  earth  decreed  7 

*Twas  kind,  'twas  kind,  in  the  Heavens  to  giv«, 
To  the  sentenced  world  in  which  we  live, 
Sweets,  from  a  sinless  land ; 
The  bright-hued  flower  in  cottage  window  glowing,— 
The  ro&e  and  pink,  in  cottage  garden  growing, 
Oh,  what  a  charm  for  weary  care ! . 
What  thoughts  of  pleasure  it  wakens  there! 
And  gives  to  the  poor  roan's  home  a  smile, 
That  the  heart  of  its  burdens  may  well  beguile^ 
And  'lures  him  there,  with  a  voiceless  power, 
At  fragrant  eve's  returning  hour. 

To  joy  with  the  household  band. 

They  mind  the  heart  of  a  world  to  come— 
A  blooming,  benutifiil  Eden-home, 
The  "Tree  of  Life,"  unguarded,  grows, 
And  blossoms,  thornless,  again  the  rose; 
Nought  shall  the  heart  from  that  Eden  sever, 
Nor  its  Eden  wither  for  aye  and  ever. 
Mmne,  kuza. 


EPITAPH. 

ON  A  YOUNO  LADT. 

Underneath  this  stone  ifi  laid 
Young  Melissa,  Virtue'a  maid; 
Beauty's  sister.  Love's  delight; 
Now  a  holy  happy  sprite. 
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THE  OLDFIELD  SCHOOL. 

BY  BUCKSKIN. 

*'  BeMe  joa  MnggUog  feoce  that  akkta  the  way, 

With  bloMom'd  fonw  uoprolltabl  j  ghj, 

Thtn  in  his  nouy  mansion,  ikilpd  to  rule, 

The  TlUage  maaier  ungfat  hie  little  achooV^^CMdtmitk. 

Wbeo  Uw  atonn  of  human  life  has  poaaed,  and  the 
tomuIaioiB  paAona  have  subaaded  into  a  calm,  it  ia  plea- 
ttnt  u>  look  back  upon  the  dangera  we  have  encountered, 
ud  the  narrow  eacapea  we  have  had  from  impending 
(ifatroccion.  Riding  at  anchor  in  the  quiet  haven  of  old 
age,  memory  lovea  to  wander  back  over  the  past,  and 
to  eoQiemplate  the  aucceaaive  events  by  which  we  have 
been  broo^t  to  oar  present  condition.  How  myateri* 
Mtlj  connected  seem  occurrences  the  most  distant  from 
one  another,  forming  links  in  that  long  chain  to  which 
oar  lives  may  be  compared !  Thus,  seated  at  ease,  in 
my  old  arm  chair,  my  snug  harbor,  and  having  recourse 
to  that  peaceful  enjoyment  of  age,  the  pipe,  which 
belps  one  to  think,  it  is  my  purpose  to  recur  to  some  in- 
cidents of  my  life,  which  illustrate  the  mjraterious  con- 
Dexion  alluded  to^  and  ahow  how  circumstances,  the 
molt  Irivial  in  their  nature,  and  apparently  requiring  no 
circmnspectioa  on  our  parts,  often  give  a  color  to  our 
£itea.  With  the  mind^s  eye,  I  can  now  see  the  cloud, 
00  bigger  than  a  man'a  hand,  which  arose  to  spread 
over  and  darken  my  heavena. 

Reader,  I  do  not  like  my  exordium ;  it  is  a  style  alto- 
gether unnatural  to  me,  and  savors  too  strongly  of  the 
cireumlocutory  vice  of  the  day  to  be  agreeable.  I  ahall 
never  ull  my  story,  if  I  go  on  in  that  fashion — so^  I 
pray  you,  let  me  (all  into  my  natural  gaiL 

Well,  to  begin  at  the  beginning— -My  parents  were 

poor,  **ka  noC  m  d poor  mUker"  as  an  old  fel- 

lov  once  aaid   to  his  lawyer,  interrupting  him  in 


tlie  midst  of  his  speech,  in  which  he  was  pathetically 
depictiog  the  abject  poverty  of  his  client.  Every  thing 
depended  upon  the  establishment  of  his  poverty,  but 
pnde  took  alarm  at  the  degrading  picture,  and  the  old 
man  nose  indignantly,  and  hitching  up  bis  breeches  with 

a  peculiar  jerk,  exclaimed  as  I  have  said,  **  not  Mod 

foor  ntUkeTf^  thereby  completely  overthrowing  the  at- 
lorney,  whose  risible  muscles  could  no  more  be  con- 
trolled than  could  those  of  the  whole  court.  My  pa- 
reau  were  poor,  but  still  they  were  ai>le  to  educate  me, 
u  most  parents  then  did,  by  sending  me  to  an  oldfield 
Kbod,  where  the  three  R's,  as  I  have  somewhere  read, 
( Reading,' Riting,  and  'Rithmctic,)  were  taught  in  per- 
fection, and  some  Latin  besides.  Here  I  spent  the 
noming  of  my  existence,  and  while  "  winters  of  me- 
mory" are  rolling  over  me,  I  look  back  to  this  school  as 
the  tbuncain  of  all  the  misfortunes  of  my  life.  While 
ocbcn  reeurto  their  school-boy  days  as  the  bright  spot — 
tlM  Oasis  in  the  desert  of  their  lives, — ^I  see  in  mine 
nothing  bat  the  Upas  tree,  which  blighted  every  thing 
aroond  it.  1  can  recall  in  perfect  freshness  the  picture 
of  our  aehool-house  and  the  surrounding  scenery.  In 
the  centre  of  a  large  field  of  broom-straw,  skirted  on 
every  aide  but  one  by  pines,  stood  tfa^lNftue, — ^a  plain 
boilding  of  sawed  logs,  erammei/,  as  we  say  in  Virginia, 
vidi  mud ;  on  the  side  ekcepted  there  was  a  fine  grove 


by  a  stile  of  rude  blocks.  My  feelings  of  awe  on  first 
crossing  that  stile  can  never  be  forgotten.  I  had  never 
seen  a  school-master,  but  had  formed  a  dreadful  idea  of 
one,  having  heard  so  much  of  the  inotructive  jerk  of  his 
arm.  A  buzzing  sound  proceeded  from  the  house, 
which  I  could  not  understand.  I  approached  and 
Jmocked,  and  as  soon  as  the  door  was  opened,  such  a 
scene  met  my  eyes,  and  such  a  Babel  of  noise  assailed 
my  ears,  that  I  stood  for  some  time  rooted  to  the  spot 
The  master,  a  rough  looking  Irishman,  dreadfully 
marked  with  the  smali-pox,  was  scuffling  with  an  over- 
grown boy,  who  used  in  his  defence,  with  no  little  dex- 
terity, a  rule,  from  one  end  of  which  hung  a  string  and 
lead  pencil.  After  a  smart  rap  over  the  knuckles  of 
the  pedagogue,  I  heard  the  boy  exclaim,  "PU  he  bound 
fou*U  never  write  Avoirdupois  Weight^  agmnJ*  On 
two  aides  of  the  room  were  ranged  desks  and  benches, 
covered  with  large  splotches  of  ink,  and  whittled  almost 
to  pieces,  and  around  sat  about  twenty  boys  of  all  sizes* 
One  little  chubby-faced  fellow,  whose  feet  could  not 
reach  the  floor,  was  crying  out,  at  the  very  top  of  his 
voice,  ^/-a,  hla^  and  all  the  rest  were  spelling  or  reading 
in  the  moat  abominably  loud  and  dissonant  tones,  and 
with  that  peculiar  whine  which  a  child  at  first  considers 
as  the  distinctive  characteristic  of  Hading  as  opposed 
to  talking.  Some  were  at  great  Ji,  little  a,  r-«-n;  some 
at  o-^ofii-i-na-Ue  andaome  ateon-coi-e-na-lum-Hind  such 
a  concatenation  of  abominable  S9und8  I  certainly  had 
never  heard  in  my  life  before.  The  instant  they  saw 
me,  all  save  the  combatanta  were  as  still  as  Tam 
O'Shanter's  witches,  when  he  cried  out  "Weel  done 
(hdty  Sark."  Before  I  had  power  to  move  from  the  sta- 
tion I  occupied,  the  scufile  between  the  boy  and  the 
school-master  terminated  in  favor  of  the  latter,  who 
proved  game,  while  the  former  showed  the  dunghill, 
and  attempted  a  precipitate  retreat  through  the  door. 
As  he  approached,  I  started  on  one  side  to  give  him  a 
free  paasage,  but  unfortunately  he  was  not  aware  of  my 
movement,  and  we  can^e  in  contact,fby  which  means  the 
whole  party,  school-master  and  all,  tumbled  heels  over 
head  into  the  yard.  The  rebelKous  boy,  by  this  means, 
was  caught,  and  received  in  my  presence  such  a  lashings 
as  proved  our  teacher  to  be  fully  as  expert  as  **the  moet 
expert  flogger  in  oU  Otdedo" 

Such  was  my  initiation  into  the  mysteries  of  an  old- 
field  school — and  the  reader  will  see  at  once,  that  I  can- 
not be  held  responsible  for  the  defects  of  my  education. 
What  could  I  learn  in  this  Babel  but  the  confusion  of 
tongues?  There  reigned  here  a  constant  struggle  be- 
tween democracy  and  despotism ;  and  notwithstanding 
the  strong  arm  of  authority  was  against  us,  the  physi* 
cal  force  was  on  our  side — and  so  various  were  our 
means  of  annoying  our  tyrant,  that  ho  was  ultimately 
obliged  to  succumb  and  wink  at  our  enormities.  When 
I  first  entered  this  school,  I  was  as  innocent  as  original 
sin  would  permit  me  to  be :  I  was  a  good  boy,  and  said 
my  prayera  regularly  night  and  morning,  but  was  soon 
laughed  out  of  this ;  for  the  doctrines  of  infidelity  had 
penetrated  at  that  time  almost  every  hovel  in  the  land, 
and  even  school-boys  might  be  heard  promulgating  the 
sentiments  of  the  deists.  I  soon  followed  the  example 
of  those  around  me,  and  found  with  Mr.  Feathemest 


nwi  iritamfeoee  eadoaed  tha  yard,  which  waa  entered 


*  A  famous  copy  at  schoo],  which,  with  "  Evil  commuDlcatlon 


of  oaks,  through  which  paased  the  public  road ;  a  com-  .tannptB  good  mannere,"  will  doubtleea  be  remembered  by  many 


of  my  coniemporarlee. 
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that  "  a  good  cotueienee  wom  too  expennoe  a  luxury  for  nu 
to  indulge  m.**  I  could  not  keep  pace  with  my  school- 
mates if  I  remained  too  conscieniious,  and  especially 
with  Benson,  the  overgrown  boy,  who  had  given  me  my 
first  lesson  in  rebellion.  He  was  the  incarnation  of 
every  thing  vile,  and  never  forgave  me  that  unlucky 
tumble  which  I  so  innocently  gave  him  on  the  threshold 
of  our  school.  He  conceived  the  most  inveterate  anti- 
pathy to  me,  and  left  no  stone  unturned  to  thwart  and 
vex  me  in  every  thing.  So  relentless  were  his  persecu- 
tions, that  my  chief  study  became  revenge ;  and  although 
obliged  at  first  to  submit  to  many  a  severe  drubbing 
from  his  superior  strength,  1  found  frequent  opportuni* 
ties  of  retort,  which  did  not  leave  him  altogether  victo- 
rious. It  is  not  my  intention  to  describe  the  multiplied 
incidents  of  such  a  life,  which  are  familiar  to  every  Vir- 
ginian, at  least.  Let  it  suflicc,  that  having  triumphed 
over  our  tyrant,  we  declared  war  against  one  another, 
as  is  too  often  the  case  with  more  important  communi- 
ties, and  we  became  divided  into  Bensonites  and  Buck- 
skins. This  feud  became  the  all-absorbing  matter  of 
the  school,  and  ramified  itself  into  all  our  sports  and 
occupations.  Books  were  secondary  considerations. 
The  substitutes,  positive,  were  boxing,  jumping,  leap- 
frog and  bandy;  the  comparative,  were  cock-fighting 
and  fives ;  the  superlative,  a  scrub  race.  In  all  these 
various  accomplishments  I  made  a  rapid  progres»-»-and 
in  gafling  a  cock,  I  became  supreme.  I  shall  not  stop 
to  enumerate  my  successive  triumphs  over  Benson.  I 
foiled  him  at  length  in  every  thing.  Our  last  desperate 
struggle  for  the  mastery  was  in  a  pitched  battle  between 
his  game  cock,  the  Emperor  of  Germany,  and  my  King 
of  Prussia.  The  whole  neighborhood  assembled  to 
witness  the  fight,  and  many  were  the  bets  upon  the  re- 
spective combatants.  Those  who  have  never  partaken 
of  this  sport  can  hardly  form  an  idea  of  the  thrilling 
interest  excited.  In  the  first  encounter  of  our  royal 
personages,  the  Emperor  struck  the  Ring  a  blow,  which 
to  all  appearance  seemed  fatal.  It  was  a  brain  stroke, 
and  for  a  while  my  old  warrior  seemed  parol  jrzed :  Ben- 
son was  in  eestaeies.  Confident  of  the  valor  of  his  ma- 
jesty, and  conjecturing  his  situation,  I  sprang  forward, 
and  with  all  the  seeming  odds  against  me,  I  ofiered  to 
treble  the  bet  upon  the  King.  It  was  immediately 
taken  up;  and  scarcely  was  it  done,  when  my  veteran 
combatant,  rousing  from  his  temporary  stupor,  flew  at 
the  Elmperor,  and  literally  cut  him  to  minoe-meaL  I 
shall  take  leave  of  my  school,  with  the  acknowledgment 
that  I  issued  from  thence  as  finished  a  devil  in  most 
thingif  as  Pandemoniam  could  have  turned  loose ;  and 
with  such  exquisite  accomplishments  as  those  of  cock- 
fighter,  horse-racer  and  five-player,  it  is  not  wonderful 
that  I  speedily  ran  through  the  little  property  my  well 
meaning  and  industrious  parents  had  made  a  shift  to 
leave  me.  I  thank  God,  they  were  spared  the  exhibi- 
tion of  my  folly,  by  being  removed  from  this  world  just 
as  my  propensities  were  blossoming.  My  reader,  if  I 
ever  have  one,  must  not,  however,  suppose  from  what  I 
have  said  of  my  vices,  that  I  was  altogether  corrupt. 
*<  J{bne  are  all  etU,*^  I  had  not  forgotten  all  the  lessons 
of  virtue  I  had  received  from  my  parents,  and  especially 
those  which  were  occasionally  instilled  into  me  by  a 
being  whom  I  must  ever  revere,  and  hold  in  grateful  re- 
collection :  I  mean  the  wife  of  my  schoolmaster,  who 
was  so  mock  and  gentle,  so  kind  and  affectionate,  such 


a  pattern  of  genuine  benevolence  and  goodness,  that  I 
loved  her  like  a  mother,  and  in  despite  of  my  wildness, 
would  hearken  sometimes  to  her  counsels.  She  cast  her 
bread  upon  the  waters,  and  it  was  found  afterwards  in 
the  circumstance,  that  although  I  plunged  into  every 
species  of  dissipation,  I  never  lost  that  sense  of  honor, 
which  kept  my  hands  from  picking  and  stealing,  and 
my  tongue  from  evil  speaking,  lying  and  slandering. 
I  injured  myself  more  than  any  one  else,  and  do  not 
believe  that  any  thing  could  have  tem^d  me  to  hurt  a 
hair  of  any  creature's  head,  Benson's  excepted.  Fate 
seemed  determined  to  protract  our  warfare  to  the  scenes 
of  after  life.  We  both  fell  in  love  with  the  same  girl, 
and  a  duel  would  have  been  the  consequence,  had  my 
antagonist  possessed  half  the  courage  of  his  Emperor 
of  Germany;  but  cowardice  is  always  the  associate  of 
cold-blooded  villainy.  I  know  not  whether  his  craven 
spirit  decided  our  love  aflTatr  in  my  favor,  but  this  I 
know,  that  the  immortal  author  of  the  Coekiad  has  said, 
with  great  ti-uth,  that 

Hens,  like  women,  though  th«  deed  be  cruel. 
Won't  have  a  cock  that  will  not  fight  a  dueL 

Having  sunk  at  last  the  whole  of  my  little  patrimony, 
and  finding  myself  sinking  fast  in  the  estimation  of 
those  who  flee'with  "the  lees  of  the  wine  cask,"  I  re- 
solved on  removing  to  a  distant  county  and  turning 
over  a  new  leaf.  Sated  with  pleasure,  as  it  is  foolishly 
called,  and  pressed  by  necessity,  I  determined  to  try 
that  sort  of  life  which  had  been  so  often  recommended 
to  me  by  my  excellent  friend,  and  by  dint  of  industry 
and  economy  was  doing  very  well,  when,  as  Providence 
ordered  my  evil  genius,  Benson  strayed  to  the  same 
neighborhood,  and  settled  himself  as  a  carpenter  in  our 
little  county  town.  I  know  not  whether  there  be  any 
thing  in  the  feeling  which  we  call  presentiment,  but  I 
remember  a  sort  of  sinking  at  my  heart  when  this  man 
first  crossed  my  path.  He  accosted  me  in  the  terms  of 
an  old  acquaintance,  and  I  did  not  repel  his  eivilities; 
but  I  secretly  resolved  to  have  as  little  to  do  with  him 
as  possible,  because  I  was  fully  aware  of  the  profligacy 
of  his  nature,  and  I  was  not  so  secure  in  my  own  reso- 
lutions of  amendment  as  not  to  fear  contamination 
from  his  company.  He  seemed  determined  to  foree 
himself  upon  me,  and  notwithstanding  all  my  efibrts  to 
shun  him,  I  could  not  avoid  altogether  the  discredit  of 
bis  friendship.  This  was  particularly  disagreeaUeto 
me,  because  I  had  formed  many  valuable  acquaintanees^ 
and  depended  wholly  upon  their  good  opinion  for  suc- 
cess in  my  business.  It  was  not  long  before  the  peace 
of  our  vilUge  was  disturbed  by  this  serpent,  having 
made  his  way  into  our  paradise.  He  corrupted  our 
youths,  and  introduced  the  scenes  of  riot  and  debauchery 
where  all  before  was  good  order  and  quieL  Gambling, 
racing  and  cock-fighting  were  ^e  elements  which 
seemed  necessary  to  his  existence;  and  bow  he  con- 
trived to  support  the  extravagance  of  his  expenditure 
upon  his  slender  means  as  a  workman,  was  more  than 
any  one  could  tell.  I  never  joined  in  any  of  his  ex- 
cesses, but  as  I  said  before,  I  could  not  avoid  the  dis- 
credit of  his  acqtHaintance,  and  came  in  for  my  share  of 
the  odium  which  insensibly  attaches  itself  to  those  who 
have  been  familiar  with  the  worthless,  and  at  the  same 
time  I  incurred  the  vindictive  hatred  of  Benson,  who 
had  never  forgotten  the  ancient  enmity  of  our  school* 
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boy  dtLyn^  and  the  time  was  rapidly  approaching  when 
he  had  ao  opportunity  of  glutting  his  malice  to  the 
ftrilest  extent. 

Ooe  morning,  about  day  break,  in  the  month  of  Feb- 
nary,  17-^,  I  was  crossing  the  country  to  my  daily 
esjptojnent,  in  order  to  gain  a  public  road,  which  led 
to  the  place  of  my  occupation,  when  just  as  I  struck 
the  highway,  my  ear  caught  the  rapidly  retreating 
Boonds  of  a  ho«pe's  feet,  and  looking  to  my  right  I  saw 
the  figure  of  a  horsanuin,  just  disappearing,  at  an  angle 
of  the  road.  I  tlioaght  the  figure  resembled  Benson^s, 
b«t  thetiew  was  so  transient  that  I  might  be  mistaken, 
uid  I  deemed  this  the  more  probable  because  I  supposed 
him  at  that  time  to  be  in  another  part  of  the  county. 
I  proceeded  down  the  road  in  an  opposite  direction, 
aad  bad  not  gone  more  than  a  half  mile,  when  I  dis- 
covered near  a  small  thicket  on  the  side  of  the  road, 
the  dead  body  of  a  man  covered  with  blood.  His  hat 
VIS  placed  near  him  with  some  papers  and  his  watch 
in  it,  and  a  pistol  was  slightly  grasped  in  his  right  hand. 
At  a  small  distanee  was  a  horse  saddled  and  bridled 
•ad  tied  to  a  tree.  It  was  impossible  that  the  horse- 
nao  dioukl  hare  passed  without  seeing  these  objects, 
and  I  tberefore  supposed  that  he  might  hare  entered 
the  pablie  road  at  a  cross  one,  which  1  had  passed  be- 
tut  arriTing  at  the  spoL  I  immediately  recognized  the 
body  to  be  that  of  an  elderly  gentleman  of  the  neigh- 
borhood, who  was  somewhat  singular  in  his  manners, 
bathe  was  rich  and  not  known  to  be  unhappy,  or  under 
aajr  possible  inducement  to  commit  so  desperate  a  deed 
as  self-mnrder.  Upon  further  examination,  I  picked 
Qp  the  half  burnt  wadding  of  the  pistol,  and  unfolding 
it  pereeiTed  that  it  was  a  piece  of  calico,  the  figure  of 
which  was  easily  discernible ;  the  propriety  of  its  pre- 
■rration  however  never  occurred  to  me.  I  continued 
to  hold  it  in  my  band  as  I  proceeded  in  my  inquiries, 
and  without  thinking  of  it  or  intending  to  €lo  so,  I  put 
it  into  my  pocket  and  never  thought  of  it  again  until 
aome  time  aAer.  I  examined  the  ground,  which  was 
very  hanl  frozen,  but  could  perceive  no  other  tracks 
ihao  those  of  the  horse  which  had  belonged  to  the  dead, 
ifld  even  those  were  scarcely  to  be  seen.  What  should 
I  do  was  now  the  question  ?  I  concluded  it  would  be  best 
to  moont  the  horse  and  ride  off  as  speedily  as  possible 
to  the  mansion  of  the  old  gentleman  and  give  the  alarm 
to  his  SOD  who  resided  with  him ;  I  did  so,  and  returned 
With  him  immediately  to  the  scene.  We  made  no  other 
diKovery  which  could  lead  to  a  development  of  the. 
iiTstery;  we  went  to  the  cross  road  spoken  of,  and 
aw  the  feint  tnces  of  a  horse  upon  it  as  I  had  conjec- 
tored.  The  young  man  informed  me  that  his  father 
had  detennined  the  iprevious  week  upon  a  journey  to 
the  town  of  — — ,  and  probably  had  a  considerable 
na  of  money  about  him,  but  we  could  find  none.  His 
w^tdi  was  a  very  fhuable  one,  and  would  doubtless 
ban  been  taken  had  he  been  murdered.  The  placing 
of  his  papers  and  his  watch  in  his  hat  looked  like  a 
Wisrate  design*  which  could  scarcely  be  imputed  to 
an  atMsain,  whose  hurry  upon  a  public  road  would 
have  been  too  great  for  such  deliberation.  The  pistol 
however  he  had  never  seen  before.  His  father  had 
frequently  maniftsted  some  slight  oddity  of  manner,  but 
(be  son  had  never  dreamed  of  such  a  termination  of  his 
ezisieneft,  Upon  the  whole,  the  matter  seemed  to  baffle 
coDJecfioR,  and  eo  it  appeared  upon  the  coroner's  in- 


quesL  A  verdict  of  death  by  some  unknown  means 
was  the  result,  although  public  opinion  seemed  to  lean 
to  the  idea  of  suicide*  The  son  however  came  to  a 
dififerent  conclusion,  but  still  suspicion  fell  upon  no  par- 
ticular person. 

Three  or  four  months  had  passed  away  and  the  whole 
afiair  seemed  buried  in  oblivion,  when  one  day,  in  the 
presence  of  Benson  only,  I  intimated  my  intention  of 

setting  out  the  following  morning  for  the  town  of , 

and  he  carelessly  asked  me  if  I  would  do  him  the  favor 
to  sell  for  him  a  tobacco  note,  which  he  had  received  in 
payment  for  some  work.  As  I  could  see  no  sort  of 
objection  to  so  friendly  an  act  I  readily  assented ;  my 
reader  must  be  informed  that  tobacco  was  at  that  time 
a  sort  of  currency  and  familiarly  used  in  all  transac- 
tions like  money.  I  went  to  town,  transacted  my  own 
business,  sold  the  tobacco,  and  returned  home  and  paid 
the  proceeds  to  Benson.  I  thought  no  more  of  the 
matter  until  a  few  weeks  after,  when  to  my  utter  as- 
tonishment I  was  arrested  upon  the  charge  of  having 
murdered  the  old  gentleman  above  mentioned.  My 
amazement  was  considered  well  feigned  by  his  son, 
who  assured  me  that  the  evidence  against  me  was  irre- 
sistible, and  sneeringly  asked  me  how  I  became  pos- 
sessed of  his  father's  tobacco?  The  truth  flashed  in- 
stantly upon  me,  that  I  had  been  made  the  dupe  of  a 
designing  villain,  and  at  once  I  saw  the  peril  of  my 
situation.  I  replied  that  I  had  received  the  tobacco 
from  Benson,  and  desired  to  be  confronted  with  him, 
that  I  might  see  whether  he  would  deny  the  truth  of 
my  assertion  ;  the  officer  who  arrested  me,  consented, 
as  Benson  lived  in  the  village  where  the  jail  was,  and 
accordingly  I  stood  before  him,  searching  every  linea- 
ment of  his  dark  countenance  with  an  eye  of  fire.  Did 
you  not  give  me  a  tobacco  note  to  sell  for  you  several 
weeks  ago?  No,  was  his  sullen  reply.  Villain,  I  ex- 
claimed, do  you  dare  to  deny  it  7  and  I  sprang  upon 
him  with  all  the  violence  of  a  man  who  saw  the  des- 
peration of  his  situation,  unless  he  could  obtain  a  con- 
fession. I  should  certainly  have  strangled  the  scoun- 
drel with  my  grasp,  had  I  not  been  overpowered  by 
numbers  and  dragged  away  to  prison.  My  violence 
served  but  to  confirm  the  suspicions  of  my  persecutors, 
who  saw  in  the  workings  of  my  countenance  nothing  but 
the  evidence  of  vehement  passions,  capable  of  any  atro- 
city. Left  alone  in  my  solitary  prison,  it  may  be  well 
imagined  how  horrible  was  the  train  of  my  thoughts. 
I  felt  like  some  malefactor  whose  prison  was  on  fire, 
and  who  saw  no  chance  of  escape  from  the  irons  which 
held  him  chained  to  the  wall.  What  could  I  do?  I 
had  certainly  sold  the  tobacco,  and  was  known  by  the 
purchaser  and  could  be  identified ;  no  one  had  seen  me 
receive  the  tobacco  from  Benson  ;  nobody  had  seen  me 
pay  him  the  money  on  my  return.  That  tobacco,  it 
appeared,  was  part  of  a  parcel  of  notes  which  were 
known  to  be  in  the  possession  of  the  old  gentleman 
murdered,  and  found  to  be  missing  ^hen  his  papers 
were  examined  by  his  son,  who  was  his  executor  and 
heir,  and  who  resolved  to  watch  in'  silence  their  sale  as 
the  clue  to  the  assassin  of  his  father.'  He  had  taken 
his  measures  wisely,  and  upon  going  to  town  some 
weeks  after  my  visit  to  the  same,  he  discovered  that 
the  note  bad  been  sold  to  a  merchant,  who,  upon  ap- 
plication, described  the  individual  from  whom  he  had 
bought  it,  and  disclosed  his  nan^e.    Here  was  a  chain 
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of  evidence  absolutely  conclosive,  even  if  I  had  aoi  |  great  ones,  and  now  that  I  had  viewed  my  condiikm  in 
been  the  person  who  discoTered  the  body  and  gave  the  t  all  its  possible  aspects,  and  bad  beeome  satisfied  that 


alarm.  What  would  it  avail  to  say  that  I  bad  no  such 
pistol  as  the  one  found  near  the  body?  It  is  always 
easy  to  procure  materials  which  might  lead  inquiry 
astray.  What  object  could  I  have  in  officiously  dis- 
closing the  murder,  and  endeavoring  to  trace  the  mnr^ 
derer  as  I  had  done,  in  company  with  the  sod?  The 
answer  was  easy ;  the  more  effectually  to  mislead  the 
judgmenL  How  corroborative  of  my  guilt  was  the 
circumstance  that  no  trace  of  another  horse  was  visible 
on  the  spot  f  It  would  be  vain  to  urge  that  the  author 
of  the  deed  might  have  designedly  passed  on  the  other 
road  and  have  crossed  to  the  thicket  on  foot,  and  having 
committed  the  crime  might  have  returned  to  his  horse 
on  that  road.  Conjectures  of  this  sort  might  have 
availed,  had  there  been  any  corroborating  circumstances 
to  do  away  with  the  damning  fact  of  my  having  poe- 
session  of  the  note ;  but  there  were  none;  No  one  had 
seen  the  horseman  on  that  morning  but  myself;  Benson 
was  supposed  to  be  at  a  distance ;  nobody  else  was 
suspected.  Could  I  refer  to  my  character  to  screen 
me  ?  It  is  true,  it  had  been  good  since  my  residence  in 
the  county;  but  from  whence  did  Icome,  and  what 
was  my  standing  in  the  place  of  my  nativity  7  I  could 
not  hope  for  aid  in  that  quarter :  No,  the  death  of  a 
felon  was  inevitable ! 

Such  were  the  thoughts  which  occupied  my  mind 
during  the  first  night  of  my  confinement!  In  the  morn- 
ing came  my  wife  and  child  to  see  me.    It  is  impossi- 
ble to  convey  any  idea  of  the  deep  sense  of  degradation 
I  felt,  notwithstanding  my  innocence  at  the  reception 
of  my  family  in  a  jaiL    My  angel  wife  saw  my  pain 
and  endeavored  to  soothe  me  by  every  means  in  her 
power ;  she  assured  me  that  she  dpubted  not  my  inno- 
cence for  a  moment,  and  that  she  trusted  in  Qod  for 
my  deliverance.    My  child  climbed  my  knee  and  asked 
me  why  I  did  not  come  home  and  what  I  staid  there 
for,  and  repeated  a  thousand  endearing  little  circum- 
stances connected  with  home,  which  wrung  my  heart, 
and  produced  a  feeling  of  bitterness  which  I  had  never 
known  before.    I  caressed  him  fondly  and  promised  to 
come  back,  and  beseeched  my  wife  to  take  him  away, 
as  I  could  not  bear  the  agonizing  emotions  he  awaken- 
ed.   I  preferred  being  alone,  as  I  felt  even  her  company 
a  restraint  to  me,  while  my  mind  was  occupied  so  in- 
tensely with  the  contemplation  of  my  situation.    She 
wisely  withdrew,  but  did  not  fail  to  return  each  day, 
to  offer  me  all  the  consolation  in  her  power  and  to  pro- 
vide for  my  accommodation,  of  which  she  saw  me  en- 
tirely regardless.    I  will  not  dwell  upon  what  may  be 
readily  imagined.    Day  after  day  passed  without  the 
smallest  ray  of  hope  of  escape  from  my  perilous  con- 
dition.   I  employed  counsel,  but  had  nothing  to  say  to 
him  but  the  repetition  of  my  innocence,  nor  could  he 
conscientiously  offer  me  any  prospect  of  acqnittaL   The 
examining  court  was  held,  and  the  result  was  what 
might  have  been  expected.    I  was  remaitded  to  jail  for 
further  trial  at  the  superior  court,  and  spent  two  dread- 
ful months  of  tedious  restraint,  though  each  day  found 
me  more  composed  and  more  prepared  to  breast  the 
shock  of  condemnation,    I  have  ever  found  this  the 
case  with  me,  that  I  have  been  impatient  under  the 
trials  of  life,  as  long  as  there  was  a  chance  of  avoiding 
them.    Small  matters  always  harassed  me  more  than 


there  was  no  escape  from  my  toils,  I  fortified  my  miod 
and  resolved  to  bear  my  lot  with  a  firmness  which 
should  at  least  exempt  me  from  contempt.    I  was  sit- 
ting with  my  wife  on  the  evening  preceding  my  tria), 
and  was  once  nxMre  detailing  to  her  the  cireunnstanoes 
attending  my  accidental  discovery  of  the  body  of  the 
old  gentleman  murdered.    I  was  at  her  request  more 
minute  than  usual,  as  her  mind  was  anxiously  beat 
upon  finding  some  clue  to  lead  us  from  our  labyrinth  of 
difficultieSi    The  ciroumstance  of  the  half-burnt  wad* 
ding  of  the  pistol  had  until  now  passed  entirely  out  of 
my  mind,  but  the  instant  I  mentioned  it  she  stsffted  «p 
and  exclaimed,  what  became  of  it?  I  told  her  that  it 
remained  unnoticed  in  my  pocket  for  a  long  time,  but 
that  at  length  I  drew  it  forth  accidentally  one  day  and 
had  thrown  it  into  a  drawer  at  home,  which  I  described, 
not  with  any  view  of  preservation,  but  simply  to  be  rid 
of  it.    She  daspcd  her  hands  and  devoutly  thanked 
God  that  there  was  yet  a  hope,  and  then  solemnly  ad- 
dressed me  thus :  *'  My  dear  husband,  I  would  not  for 
worlds  awaken  a  hope  in  your  bosom  which  may  be 
disappointed.    I  perceive  the  enviable  state  of  calm- 
ness to  which  you  have  been  brought  by  the  goodness 
of  God,  but  nevertheless  a  sudden  thought  has  occurred 
to  me  which  I  will  not  reveal  to  you,  lest  it  should  ex- 
cite in  your  breast  the  same  intensity  of  feeling  which 
pervades  mine  at  this  moment.    1  must  be  gone ;  fare- 
well until  to-morrow  ;   I  cannot  return  sooner*"    So 
saying  she  hastened  away,  and  I  sought  that  repose 
which  is  so  dUBcult  in  situations  like  mine.    I  did  sle^ 
however,  and  strange  to  say,  my  dreams  were  all  that 
night  of  a  character  the  most  pleasing,  and  my  slumbers 
were  more  refreshing  than  those  I  had  for  some  time 
experienced.    But  6tk  1  what  were  the  thoughte  which 
rushed  upon  my  mind,  when  I  awoke  and  returned  to 
a  consciousness  of  what  was  to  take  place  that  day  ? 
Those  thoughts,  rushing  like  a  whirlwind  upon  me, 
have  left  an  impression  which  can  never  be  effiiced 
while  memory  hists.    It  is  true,  I  hastened  to  get  the 
mastery  of  my  mind  again,  and  trampled  down  those 
thoughts  for  the  day.    I  bol-e  me  up  heroically;  I  at- 
tended the  summons  to  court  with  alacrity ;   I  walked 
through  the  gaping  crowd  with  a  firm  step  and  manly 
look,  and  repeated  the  "nol  guitty"  with  a  clear  and 
determined  voice.    All  the  horrible  pogeantry  of  a  trial 
had  passed ;  the  jury  were  empanndled ;  the  witnesses 
were  sworn,  and  among  them  tlxat  son  of  Belial,  Benson. 
The  attorney  for  the  commonwealth  had  recapitulated 
all  the  disgusting  circumstances  of  the  murder,  and 
showed  their  necessary  and  unqiglKionable  connexion 
with  me ;  my  counsel  had  risen  to  speak  when  a  slight 
movement  among  the  crowd  behind  me  caused  me  to 
turn  my  head,  and  I  beheld  my4ve  making  her  way 
to  the  bar.    She  touched  the  elbow  of  my  lawyer  and 
whispered  in  his  ear.    He  received  something  from  her 
and  then  begged  the  court  to  excuse  him  for  a  few  mo- 
ments.   They  readily  consented  to  do  so,  and  in  that 
painful  interval  I  rose  and  fixed  my  eyes  sternly  upon 
Benson,  determined  to  watch  doeely  his  diahdical  coun- 
tenance.   His  eye  quailed  beneath  mine,  and  an  evident 
palenew  came  over  his  cheek.    What  had  produced  it  ? 
Had  he  seen  what  was  tendered  by  my  wUe,  or  did  his 
guilty  soul  simply  tremble  before  the  Inen  glance  of  his 
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Tictim  7  In  a  few  moments  my  lawyer  returned,  and 
tddresied  the  court  with  a  strong  appeal  to  their  feel- 
ings of  hamanity.  He  described  the  great  peril  of  the 
priaoDer,  and  the  difficulties  under  which  he  labored  in 
prodttcing  proof  to  rebut  a  charge  which  seemed  to  be 
oomborated  by  such  strong  circumstances,  and  said 
that  he  trusted  the  court  would  have  patience  and  in- 
dulge him  in  any  effort  he  might  make  to  establish  the 
iflfiooeoce  of  the  accused.  He  then  stated  the  partico- 
hn  I  have  already  related  respecting  the  wadding  of 
the  pistol ;  its  casual  preservation,  and  its  discovery 
bf  vy  wife  in  the  drawer  in  which  I  had  left  it.  He 
exhibited  it  to  the  court,  and  asked  at  their  hands  the 
immediate  arrest  of  the  witness  Benson,  and  the  detam- 
iog  hiffl  in  eostody  until  a  search  could  be  made  of  his 
hoQse,aod  that  a  warrant  might  issue  for  that  purpose. 
He  was  willing^  be  said,  to  rest  the  hopes  of  his  client 
QpoD  the  result  of  the  investigation  to  be  made,  whether 
there  was  any  thing  in  Benson's  house  from  which  the 
half-burnt  calico  could  have  been  torn.  It  was  staking 
all, he  admitted,  upon  a  desperate  throw;  but  sedng 
BO  better  chance,  if  the  court  would  have  patience  lo 
make  the  inquiry,  and  it  failed,  he  would  at  once  sur- 
render the  cause  and  give  up  the  prisoner  to  his  iate. 
The  court  of  course  assented.  Benson  was  forthwith 
trrested ;  the  warrant  issued,  and  the  officers  of  justice 
went  to  make  the  search,  accompanied  by  my  wife  and 
^7  I^S^  adviser.  Who  shall  count  the  ages  which 
rolled  away  while  that  search  was  making? — ^The  time 
aeemed  to  me  an  eUmihf,  Hope  was  awakened,  and  I 
could  not  suppress  the  throbbings  of  my  heart.  The 
eoort  seemed  as  still  as  death*  I  fancied  amidst  that 
swfol  atiJIness  that  every  one  could  hear  the  pulsations 
of  my  heart.  I  tried  every  means  in  my  power  to  be 
cahn,  but  each  efibrt  seemed  to  increase  my  agitation. 
I  listened  ibr  the  sound  of  returning  footsteps  until  I 
tboogfat  my  heart  would  burst  with  the'  suspension  of 
my  breath.  I  turned  ray  eyes  again  upon  ray  foe,  and 
he  (00  seemed  striving  in  vain  to  be  calm.  He  seemed 
Qoasyand  restless.  What  was  the  cause?  Was  he 
ndignant  under  suspicion  ?  or  was  he  fearful  of  deteo- 
^7  1  could  not  reason ;  my  senses  were  confused 
fay  ^  rapid  circulation  of  my  bkx>d.  At  last  the 
nsnd  of  coming  steps  was  heard ;  the  Uood  curdled 
>t  my  heart,  and  I  should  have  fallen  but  for  the  cry 
of  joy  which  burst  forth  from  my  wife  as  she  entered 
the  cooiL  "  It  is  found !  It  is  found !"  she  exclaimed, 
I'asd  ny  husband  will  not  die.  He  is  innocent!  He 
» inoocaoL"  In  an  old  chest,  covered  up  by  a -pile  of 
^■mber  in  Benson's  shop,  was  found  a  counterpane, 
(mm  whence  bod  been  torn  the  piece  of  calico,  used  in 
ioidiDg  the  fiital  P^L  The  figure  corresponded  pre- 
cisely, and  this,  taken  in  connexion  with  my  constant 
^oelsmtion,  that  I  ^d  received  the  tobacco  from  Ben- 
us,  woald  have  U^P  conclusive  against  him,  but  in 
the  same  chest  was  discovered  another  pistol,  the  fel- 
lov  of  the  one  found  in  the  hand  of  the  murdered  man. 
The  testimony  was  thus  so  conclusive  against  him, 
t^  he  acknowledged  bis  guilt,  and  speedily  suffered 
the  penalty  of  his  atroetons  crimes. 

Such  were  the  baneful  consequences  which  flowed 
finm  my  education  at  an  oldfield  school,  where  the 
kuky  of  anthority  engendered  every  vice.  In  gallop- 
pug  across  the  eomitry  lately,  it  was  my  fortune  to 
lose  rayasU;  and  to  emerge  soddeiriy  upon  the  very 


spot  where  once  stood  our  school-house.  Not  a  vestige 
remained  of  it ;  the  fine  grove  of  oaks,  beneath  whose 
shade  I  had  so  often  gambolled,  were  alLcut  down,  and 
the  broomstraw  field  was  all  washed  by  the  rains  into 
frightful  gullies.  Just  so  had  time  farrowed  my  cheek 
with  the  tears  which  had  coursed  them  down,  and  I 
shuddered  as  I  turned  away  from  the  scene  of  the  con- 
tests of  a  Benson  and  a  buckskin. 


I   REMEMBER. 

"  Eheu  quam  minus  eat  cum  reliquis  veraari, 
Quam  tul  meminiase." 

I  remember  well  when  Love  was  young — 

When  bright'ning  hopes  were  ours — 
When  the  joyous  harp  was  ne'er  unstrung 

Within  thy  fairy  bow'rs: 
Or  if  its  notes  would  sometimes  glide 

Into  strains  of  gloom  and  sadness— 
^Oh,  then  how  sweetly  thou  would'st  chide. 
And  bid  me  not  my  sorrows  hide. 
But  to  thy  faithful  breast  eonfide— 
Till  the  harp  again. 
In  lightsome  strain. 

Poured  forth  rich  streams  of  gladness. 

Thou  could'st  not  deem  that  my  young  heart, 

'Mid  scenes  of  hope  and  love. 
Was  cankered  with  guilt's  poisoned  dart. 

Which  time  could  ne'er  remove — 
Thou  could'st  not  dream,  thou  angel  one! 

That  he,  whom  thou  hadst  cherished. 
Was  doomed  to  see  thy  peace  o'erthrown — 
To  walk  this  wilderness  alone — 
To  mourn  beside  thy  funeral  stone — 
To  drag,  with  pain, 
Life's  heavy  chain, 

When  all  his  hopes  hadfperished ! 

E'en  then,  my  soul,  with  restless  gloom, 

With  ^rk  forebodings  frsught, 
Was  .rushing,  reckless,  to  its  doom. 

Urged  by  tormenting  thought; 
And  when  the  harrowing  tale  was  told — 

The  fearful  mystery  spoken^ 
How  for  the  cursed  demon,  gold. 
He,  thy  heart's  chosen,  his  troth  had  sold. 
Thy  life's  warm  current  was  checked  and  cold- 
While  the  faint-drawn  sigh, 
And  the  wild-glared  eye. 

Told  that  thy  heart  was  broken ! 

With  the  murd'rer's  mark  upon  my  brow, 

I'm  doomed  thro'  earth  to  roam — 
No  kindly  smile  to  greet  me  now — 

For  me, no  peaceful  home ! 

But  in  my  darkest,  dreariest  mood — 

My  brain  with  anguish  riv'n — 
My  clouded  soul  shall  cease  to  brood 
And  batten  on  its  bitter  food — 
All  fiercer  feelings  be  subdued — 
When  I  think  that  thou 
Art  an  angel  now, 

Pleading  for  me  in  Heav'n ! 
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DEATH  OF  MISS  PATTERSON. 

"They  were  the  flraC  on  board,  and  aoaght  first  the  one  they 
most  loved !  Alaa,  the  pale  form  waa  there,  but  the  spirit  that 
gave  it  light  and  animation  had  fled !  Still  the  tolcena  of  its 
peaceful  departure  lingered  in  the  sweet  composure  of  her  face ; 
the  brow  waa  still  written  with  tliouglit— tlie  check  softly  tinged 
with  the  dreams  of  her  resL  They  bad  come  to  greet  her,  to 
hear  her  speak  and  welcome  her  home ;  but  the  only  office  that 
now  remained  was  to  consign  to  the  earth  this  beautiful  relic; 
with  breaking  hearts  they  dressed  her  grare  on  the  banks  of 
that  scream  where  she  strayed  in  her  childhood,  and  where  long 
the  melancholy  wavea  will  murmur  the  music  of  her  name." 

The  ship  had  left  the  fair  and  balmy  isles 

That  glitter  o'er  the  soft  iEgean  sea- 
Had  left  Italia's  sky  of  sunny  smiles— 

Italians  bright  and  glorious  scenery ! 
And  hope's  sweet  smile  in  many  an  eye  did  stand, 
As  gallantly  she  bore  towards  their  native  land! 

And  there  was  one,  whose  bright  and  sunny  eyes 
Did  sweetly  beam  with  joyfutness  and  hope, 

As  in  her  fancy  her  fair  home  did  rise, 
And  childhood's  cherish'd  scenes  around  did  ope ! 

Sweet  yisions  of  the  future — a  vast  throng, 

All  rainbow-tinted,  danc'd  her  brain  along! 

She  saw  again  her  home— the  lov'd  ones  there — 
She  heard  again  affection's  accent  bland — 

She  met  the  eye,  with  smiles  soft  and  sincere. 
And  press'd  again  the  long-divided  hand ! 

And  only  wonder'd  why  she  e'er  did  roam 

From  her  heart's  only  paradise — her  home! 

Slowly  the  vessel  reach'd  its  destin'd  place. 
And  many  a  yearning  heart  awaited  there. 

To  welcome  with  a  sister's  warm  embrace 
The  gentle  wanderer,  so  young  and  fair: 

To  print  again  the  warm  kiss  on  her  brow — 

To  hear  once  more  her  tongue's  glad  music  flow. 

With  joy  to  greet  her,  they  were  first  on  board — 
Elager  was  every  heart,  and  bright  each  eye : 

And  first  they  sought  their  lov'd  one  and  ador'd. 
With  sweet  anticipation's  stream  raised  high. 

But,  ah !  no  bounding  step  nor  gleesome  tongue 

Burst  forth— but  dark  despair  on  every  face  was  hung! 

The  pale  and  silent  form,  alas!  was  there- 
All,  all  that  gave  it  light  and  life  had  fled; 

Yet  smiles  all  heavenly  ting'd  her  cheek  so  fair, 
And  seem'd  to  whts'per  that  she  was  not  dead ! 

But  all,  alas !  were  gone — the  eye  so  mild  and  bright — 

The  mind  so  rich  in  gems  of  thought  and  light ! 

With  sad  and  aching  hearts  they  made  her  grave 
Where  she  in  childhood  stray'd — by  a  fair  stream — 

Where  long  the  light  and  melancholy  wave 
Will  murmur  sweet  the  ''music  of  her  name." 

Where  maids  will  gather  oft  at  evening's  gloom, 

And  deck  with  flowers  fiiir  and  bright  her  early  tomb! 

Ba    Ma    H. 

Wmehuter,  Va, 

♦  The  Rev.  W.  Colton,  In  his  "Visit  to  Constantinople,"  has 
given  a  sweet  and  touching  sketch  of  the  death  of  Miss  Harriet 
Patteraon,  daughter  of  Conuaodore  Patterson. 


IMPROPRIETIES  OF  SPEECH. 

BT  8D1E0N  SMALLFRT. 

There  are  some  public  speakers  of  talents  and  repo' 
tation,  who  pronounce  the  last  syllable  of  words  ending 
in  ment,  as  if  it  were  written  nvimi:  thus, — aiigutmmC, 
agreemufU,  &c. 

In  like  manner,  the  letter  i  is  often  sounded  like  ti; 
or  rather  like  tr:  thus, — fOBwhkU,  ttmMty  eiiusxfn  (or 
eUterz*n),  Miswurer; — ^for  posatUe,  terribU,  etCiseit,  JVii- 
aouru  This  piece  of  afiectation  is  not  confined  to  the 
vulgar. 

A  popular,  and  really  strong-minded  member  of 
Congress,  that  I  wot  of,  habitually  says  dbna,  where  he 
ought  to  say  did.  Thus,—"  I  done  all  I  could"— &c  In 
the  western  states,  they  in  like  manner  use  seen  for  sow : 
thus,  "  I  iten  the  Governor  yesterday.** 

It  is  quite  common  to  hear  '*insid4-ous"  called 
"insid-u-ous;"  even  in  reading,  where  it  is  properly 
spelt. 

Of  all  the  letters  in  the  alphabet,  r  is  that  which  we 
in  Virginia  the  most  barbarously  misuse.  Sometimes, 
we  sound  it  ostentatiously,  where  it  does  not  properly 
occur  at  all ;  as  afler  a  word  ending  with  a,  before  an- 
other word  beginning  with  any  other  vowel.  Thus, 
"Alabama-r-and  Mississippi:"  " Indiana-r-end  Ohio." 
I  have  heard  a  right  well  educated  and  intelligent  law- 
yer, meaning  to  call  the  name  of  Santa  Anna  very  em- 
phatically— pronounce  it,  "  Sanltt-ranML**  He  would 
certainly  call  my  fourth  daughter,  "Amelia-r-Anne." 
But  the  sin  of  omission  is  what  we  are  most  frequently 
guilty  of,  towards  this  letter  r.  Many  words  of  which 
it  is  a  lawful  and  efficient  member,  are  so  pronounced, 
that  its  pi^esence  never  could  be  suspected  from  the 
sound  alone.  Thus,  more^  htfore,  horse, — are  called  moe, 
brfoe^  hawee.    And  so  in  many  other  instances. 

Who  has  not  laughed  over  Major  Jack  Downing's 
grotesque  assemblage  of  Yankee^ms  7  We  Virginians, 
are  apt  to  think  our  dialect  singularly  pore:  but  who- 
ever wilt  mingle  freely,  for  a  month,  with  all  classes  of 
our  people,  and  vigilantly  watch  for,  and  carefully  note 
down  their  inaccuracies  of  language,  (including  phrase- 
ology, syntax,  and  pronunciation);  will  find  them  not 
less  numerous,  or  less  glaring,  than  those  which  so  raise 
our  mirth  or  spleen,  in  our  steady  brethren  ''down-East." 
The  seeming  odiousness  of  such  a  quest  after  trivial 
imperfections,  would  vanish,  if  the  seeker's  aim  were  to 
inculcate  a  lesson  of  charity,  by  showing  us,  whilst  we 
cry  out  against  the  mote  in  our  brother's  eye,  that  we 
have  at  least  as  thumping  a  one  in  our  own.    In  truth, 
however,  there  are  even  stronger^asons  why  impuri- 
ties of  speech  should  be  hunted  out ;  especially,  those, 
(called  provincitdisms)  which  perude  only  this  or  that 
portion  of  our  wide  country ;  an flnrk,  disadvantiig«- 
ously  in  each  other's  tyes^  the  people  inhabiting  those 
several  portions.    Such  little  diversities  are  often  the 
first  and  rankest  food  for  local  prejudices:  at  any  rate, 
they  are  powerful  auxiliaries  to  clashing  interests  aind 
warring  passions,  in  making  discord  more  fierce,  bloody, 
and  unappeasable.    As  party  names  are  useftd,  in  ^v- 
ing  a  bodily  form  at  which  faction  may  hurl  its  missiles, 
and  thus  facilitating  the  indulgence  of  men's  natural 
tendency  to  hate  and  revile  each  other, — so,  difierences 
of  language  are  hostile  hadges,  which  guide,  concentrate 
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Md  inflame  local  animosity;  and,  far  more  than  "moun- 
tains iiiterpoeed," 

"  Blake  enemies  of  nations,  who  h«d  else 
Like  kindred  drops,  been  mingled  into  one." 

What  made  France  and  England  "natural  enemies;" 
10  that  their  blood  has  dyed  every  sea,  and  fattened  the 
soil  of  every  continent,  in  both  hemispheres,  through  a 
war  of  centuries?  Not  the  "narrow  frith"  that  divided 
them:  not  any  not  conflict  of  interests — for  an  enlight- 
ened poliu'cal  economy  (thank  Heaven !)  is  now  begin- 
siog  to  show  that  apparently  diverse  interests  are  really 
soorces  of  harmony ;  links  of  mutual  dependence  and 
naioal  affeetion.  No !  it  was  the  Frenchman's  "parley- 
Moving**  with  bo  many  bows  and  shrugs;  and  John 
BolPs  hissing,  guttural,  and  rugged  sentences,  graced  so 
plenleously  with  "  G— d  d — ns."  The  efficacy  of  this 
eaose  of  international  hatred  was  happily  indicated  by 
the  English  sailor,  who,  after  a  sojourn  in  some  French 
town,  said  to  a  messmate,  in  a  tone  of  the  sincerest 
contempt, — "Now  Jack,  did  you  ever  see  such  d — 
foob  as  these  Mounseers  ?  Why,  they  don't  know  how 
to  talk!  They  call  a  Aol,  a  'chopper'  (cAopeou),  'and 
a  cabbage,  a  sbob'"  {ekou) !  Difference  of  mere  dialeet 
is  a  greater  cause  of  enmity  than  total  difference  of 
language:  partly,  perhaps,  because  in  the  former  case 
every  gibe,  every  invective,  is  fully  understood,  and 
lod«es  iu  venom  effectually  in  the  heart ;  partly,  be- 
cBose  such  near  similarity  of  language  implies  relation- 
ship, and  relations,  when  at  variance,  are  always  the 
bitterest  enemies ;  partly,  for  the  same  reason  that  alight 
differences  commonly  occasion  the  greatest  animosities — 
that  a  heretic  is  deemed  worse  than  an  infidel,  and  a 
member  of  an  opposite  party  in  our  own  country,  is 
more  hated  than  a  foreign  enemy.  Some  negroes  of 
Africa  used  to  bear  inextinguishable  hatred  towards  the 
monkey,  because  of  his  resemblance  to  themselveSi  They 
thoi^t  be  meant  to  mimic  them.  Possibly,  our  wrath 
BtBsUfkt  difference  from  ourselves,  is  heightened  by  our 
thinking  that  the  other  party,  being  so  nearly  right,  is 
^al  and  obstinate  in  refusing  to  be  entirely  right. 

But  whither  am  I  rambling  ?  I  set  out  only  to  indi- 
cate B  few  errors  in  the  Virginia  dialect.  To  illustrate 
these  yet  further,  let  us  embody  them  in  part  of  a 
speech,  which,  without  doing  much  violence  to  fact,  we 
Bay  suppose  to  have  been  made  by  a  member  of  Con- 
gre»  to  his  constituents,  in  giving  them  "  an  account  of 
his  stewardship,"  on  a  county-court-day. 

"While  this  terrubble  to-do  was  making,  fellow 
mtBzzy'ns, — I  done  all  that  was  possubblc  under  exist- 
ing circumstances,  to  make  the  gentleman  show  his 
hand,  and  develop  tl|e  insiduous  game  he  was  playing. 
I  went  to  the  Indiana-r-and  Ohio  members,  and  asked 
them  to  tell  me,  if  they  could,  what  he  meant  by  his 
Dovemunt  7 — whet||j|^  he  was  for  kindling  the  Missourer 
qoestion  again,  and  giving  the  go-by  to  the  solium  agree- 
uont  that  the  north  and  south  had  come  to,  on  that  sub* 
ject?  As  to  bis  making  the  President  a  stalking-hawce 
l!briUf  insiduous  schemes,  and  just  putting  a  great  man's 
name  in  place  of  argurount, — I  told  him  he  had  done 
that  once  befoe,  but  he  would  never  do  it  any  moe ;  at 
any  rates,  not  to  me.  For  I  was  too  old  a  bird  to  be 
caught  twice  with  the  aame  chaff.  Yes,  fellow  cittuzz'ns ! 
J  would  be  a  subject  of  the  Grand  Seinor,  or  of 
SanU-r-Anna  himself,  befoe,"  &c  &c 


The  bar,  the  hustings,  and  the  parlor,  afford  many 
such  examples  of  elegance ;  "  like  orient  pearls,"  and 
so  forth.  I  have  supplied  only  the  thread  upon  which 
they  are  strung. 


THE  MEMORY  OF  MY  MOTHER. 

BT  JOHN  C.  M'CABE. 

There  is  a  memory  as  pure  as  angels'  thoughts  on  high. 
Which  starts  warm  drops  from  feeling's  fount,  and 

wakes  a  mournful  sigh ; 
It  comes  so  sadly  sweet  e'en  now  across  my  swelling 

soul, 
That  every  baser  feeling  sinks  before  its  soft  control. 

It  comes  when  sunset's  rosy  beam  burns  on  the  western 
wave; 

It  comes  when  star-lit  dews  are  bright  upon  the  grass- 
grown  grave ; 

It  poises  on  its  snow-white  wing,  like  meek-eyed  wand- 
'ring  dove,*— 

Oh,  'tis  the  holy  memory  of  a  fond  Mother's  love ! 

It  bids  roe  think  of  life's  young  morn,  e'er  sorrow's  tears 

had  stain'd 
My  now  wan  cheek,  or  this  sad  heart  by  treachery  had 

been  pain'd ; 
And  oh !  how  recollection  thrills  at  thoughts  of  childish 


When  every  ill  would  melt  away  beneath  a  Mother's 
kiss. 

It  bids  me  turn  to  that  sweet  hour  when  first,  a  child,  I 

knelt. 
And,  taught  by  her,  I  lisp'd  a  prayer, — tho'  young,  e'en 

-    then  I  felt 
When  her  soft  voice  rose  up  with  mine  to  Heaven's 

high  courts  above. 
How  holy  and  how  pure  must  be  a  virtuous  Mother's 

love. 

It  calls  the  parting  hour  back  when  from  my  childhood's 

home 
I  sped  to  seek  a  name  'mongst  men  'neath  sdence's 

classic  dome ; 
When  that  fond  Mother  blest  her  boy,  and  kiss'd  his 

then  smooth  brow — 
O,  mocking  vision  of  the  past,  how  beautiful  e'en  now ! 

Ilaunch'd  my  bark  on  Folly's  sea ;  on  Dissipation's  coast. 
While  Passion's  breakers  round  me  beat,  had  very  nigh 

been  lost; 
But  'mid  the  tempest  of  the  soul  one  beauteous  star 

above, 
Came  bursting  through  the  mental  gloom,  it  was  a 

Mother's  love. 

I  sought  again  my  Father's  halls— -no  sound  of  joy  was 
there ; 

I  heard  my  Father's  deep  fall  voice  in  holy  fervent 
prayer — 

Cold  funeral  lights  around  the  room  their  awful  bright- 
ness shed, 

I  wildly  shriek'd  my  Mother's  name— my  Mother!  she 
was  dead. 
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I  knelt  beside  her  flower-etrewn  bier,  and  eall'd  her  long 

and  loud. 
Then,  in  an  agony  of  sool,  I  tore  away  the  ehroud, 
And  clasped  her  pale  cold  hand  in  mine— Oh,  from  her 

home  above, 
I  know  she  looks  upon  her  ehild  with  all  a  Mother's  lore* 

Time  brought  relief.    Yet  often  now  past  hours  will 

arise, 
Like  pale  autumnal  stars  along  sad  recollection's  skies; 
Then  each  unholy  thought  retire^  and  leaves  the  bosom's 

shrine. 
For  that  pure  flame  to  bum  before  with  lustre  all  divine. 

Perchance  I  may  be  worthy  thought  to  go  to  that  blest 

sphere, 
Where  loved  ones  meet  again  with  those  they  prized  so 

fondly  here ; 
Then,  mother,  may  those  broken  ties  united  be  above— 
And  I,  sweet  Mother,  shall  enjoy  eternally  thy  love! 


THE  BRIDE. 


The  lubject  of  the  following  lines  was  a  lorely  girl,  <*  the  onljr 
child  of  her  mother,  and  she  was  a  widow.**  The  youn;  lady 
died  eight  and  forty  hours  before  the  day  fixed  for  her  marriage» 
and,  on  her  wedding  day,  was  buried  in  her  bridal  dr( 


Sleep,  my  fair  child !  Thy  mother's  cradle  hjrran 
Was  ne*er  so  sweet  as  the  seraphic  song. 
That  fills,  with  dreams  of  endless  bliss,  the  slumber, 
Of  her  who  dies  in  maiden  innocence. 
Sleep !  thy  food  mother's  breast  was  ne'er  so  soft, 
As  is  the  bed  where  now  thy  spirit  floats 
Cradled  on  clouds,  and  wafled  to  the  sky: 
Never  so  tenderly  thy  mother's  arms 
Folded  thine  infant  form,  while  she  inhaled 
Thy  balmy  breath,  as  He,  whose  kiss  of  love 
Drank  thy  last  sigh,  and,  in  the  long  embrace 
Of  bliss  eternal  and  ineffiibie, 
Now  clasps  thee. 

Bride  of  Christ !  bow  well  thy  brow 
The  nuptial  chaplet  graces!  How  the  robe. 
That  shrouds  thy  beauteous  form,  befits  the  day 
That  gives  thee  to  the  arms  of  Him,  whose  love, 
Stronger  than  death,  shall  snatch  thee  from  the  grave. 

Sweet  spirit !  from  thy  high  abode  of  bliss. 
Dost  thou  look  down  to  chide  the  selfish  tears 
St4Viming  from  eyes  that  should  be  bright  with  joy  7 
Forgive  us,  dear!  thy  mother's  heart  must  yearn 
For  lost'delights.    And  he— thy  chosen  one,— > 
Shall  he  not  mourn  the  wreck  of  all  his  hopes ; 
Nor  give  one  tear,  lo  see  the  cup  of  bliss 
Dashed  from  his  thirsty  lip,  shivered  in  fragments, 
And  the  nectared  draught  wastefully  lavished 
On  the  insatiate  and  thankless  grave  7 
We  know  thou  hearesl  tu.    We  kno#  thine  ear 
Drinks  in  our  silent  thoughts ;  we  know  thine  eye 
Looks  tenderly  upon  us.    But  we  see  not 
Thy  seraph  form,  nor  hear  the  soothing  voice, 
Which,  to  our  desolate  hearts,  would  speak  of  joys 
That  wait  us  in  that  far  bright  world,  where  thou 
Hast  gone  before  us. 

Sweet  daughter!  Lot  us  weep! 


GLIMPSES  INTO  THE  BIOGRAPHY 

or  A  NAMELESS   TRAVELLER* 

CHAP.  V. 

Sodden  MMpenahm  of  a  lore  ■eens— Bolitaiy  lamUe— Tha  tra- 
vaUer  eocouDlera  aoma  American  gemt  i'mwea  and  cairiM  off 
a  real  Spaniard  on  hie  back— He  allently  reaumes  his  traveU 
wrapped  in  a  circuitous  reflection.  Stage  coach  companions— 
I>eaaipcton  of  "  A  Night  Scene"  not  to  be  foond  In  any  gaUery 
of  paJociags  extant. 

It  is  with  difficulty  I  restrain  myself  from  perpetrat- 
ing a  little  philosophy  at  the  opening  of  a  chapter :  I 
only  do  so  in  ^is  instance  in  consideration  of  the  ?ery 
deep  interest  the  reader  must  feel  in  my  exiricaUon 
from  the  trying  situation  in  which  he  left  me  at  the 
close  of  the  last* 

Miss  Araminta  Standup  (or  Standhope,  or  whatso- 
ever be  the  orthography  of  her  surname)  lay  but  a  few 
seconds  in  "  loTe*8  entwining  arms,**  when  a  busUe  in 
the  adjoining  passage  caused  her  the  deepest  emotioa 
She  started  from  me — the  yermiliioo  of  her  blushes  gave 
plaee  to  the  lily — the  lily  to  the  violet — ^and  then  nature 
resumed  her  calm  sway.  The  violet  receded  (except 
from  a  smidl  part  of  her  nose)  and  then  came  the  lily 
again  to  her  cheeks.  It  was  not  the  common  white 
lily,  nor  any  other  product  of  free  trade.  It  was  the 
gorgeous  lily  sitperbwn  of  our  native  nuirsbes — ^far  supe- 
rior to  the  sickly  yZcur  de  lis  of  the  Bourbons. 

"Take  this  pledge,^'  she  said  quickly,  almost  choked 
with  agitation.  "It  is  nothing  to  what  my  love  will 
bring  thee  hereafter— «ay  at  midnight  *  Go,  youth  be- 
loved,* "  she  continued,  thrusting  a  small  morocco  casket 
into  my  hands,  and  myself  out  of  a  back  door—"  but 
remember! — at  twelve  to-night — opposite  the  ■ 
church,  *  meet  me  by  moonlight  alone.*  '* 

I  had  no  opportunity  to  utter  a  word.  The  voice  of 
my  charmer  (which  was  at  least  "  the  voice  of  song,'* 
if  not  of  *'  music's  sel^*')  was  suddenly  hushed  as  tite 
door  slammed  in  my  face.  I  found  myself  on  a  little 
piazza,  in  a  back  yard,  opening  by  a  gale,  which  was 
ajar,  into  a  blind  alley.  All  this  I  saw  at  a  first  glance. 
A  second  revealed  to  llie  a  singular  fixture — on  the 
door  through  which  I  had  just  been  so  lovingly  gal- 
lanted. This  was  a  small  iron  hook,  which,  supposing 
that  so  curious  a  mode  of  fastening  the  door  upon  tki 
cudnde,  was  of  course  intended  for  some  purpose,  I  im- 
mediately placed  in  a  corresponding  staple  in  the  door- 
post, by  way  of  practical  experiment.  I  then  pot  the 
casket  into  a  pocket  of  my  inexpressibles,  and  was 
about  to  make  a  peregrination  of  the  city,  when  a 
backless  chair,  used  pro  tempore  as  a  wash  stand,  over 
which  I  came  near  stumbling,  induced  me  to  change  my 
determination.  Removing  the  wash  basin,  I  moont^ 
the  stand  and  looked  through  a  fanlight  over  Uio  door. 
Why  did  I  do  so?  Will  the  shock  my  feelings  re- 
ceived— my  intense  feeling  for  Araminta  at  that  horrid 
moment — ever  wear  off? 

Two  foreign  looking  wretches,  with  swords  by  their 
sides  (you  meet  them  at  every  corner  in  the  metropolis 
of  the  southwest),  had  entered  the  apartment,  and  ia 
their  outlandish  lingo,  only  the  oatlis  of  which  were 
pure  English,  were  unblushingly  accusing  my  beloved 
of  conduct  of  which  it  were  impossible — utterly  impos- 
sible to  believe  any  lady  guilty.    One  of  these  scoun- 
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drels  ripped  open  the  bed  with  a  jcu:k-koife  (I  believe 
\kej  rwTer  use  their  swords)  and  strewed  its  knotted 
onients  over  the  floor,  white  the  other  ransacked  every 
hole  and  comer  of  the  room.  Poor  Araminta  stood  in 
a  sort  of  stupor — **  speechless  agony,"  I  believe,  is  the 
wM  approved  term — ^but  when  they  next  turned  to- 
wirds  ber  and  threatened  to  search  her  person  for  some 
jewels  (which  I  had  satisfactory  private  reasons  for  be- 
hering  she  did  not  possess),  I  thought  she  would  have 
laok  to  the  earth,  tike  a  true  heroine  of  romance,  as 
ihe  was,  "overcome  with  the  variety  of  her  emotions." 
1  was,  however,  mistaken ;  the  fortitude  of  the  sex  in 
trying  occasions  is  wonderful,  and  hers  seemed  to  rise 
wjih  the  emergency.  In  the  height  of  her  virtuous  de- 
fiance, the  actually  threw  off  one  article  of  her  clothing 
aAcr  another,  bidding  the  scoundrels  search  them,  until 
bet  a  single  garment  remained  to  shield  her  delicacy 

fnm- Indeed,  her  situation  "  may  be  more  easily 

iflsgined  than  described." 

I  must  say  I  had  by  this  time  become  very  much 
excited,  and  what  added  to  the  intensity  of  my  feelings, 
vaa  to  see  the  low  bred  rascals  coolly  pick  up  the  vest- 
Bests  so  indignantly  hurled  at  their  feet,  and  cut  open 
the  hems  and  seams,  without  appearing  in  the  least 
atmck  with  the  unmatcfaable  charms  which  their  hurried 
and  agitated  rejection  by  their  owner  had  partially 
expoied.  **I  should  like  to  know,"  said  I,  mentally, 
"how  much  farther  this  foolery  is  to  proceed,  and 
acrewieg  my  courage  to  the  sticking  point,  I  was  just 
about  to  "  enter  in  a  rage,"  when  one  of  the  fellows 
happening  to  espy  me,  gave  a  yell,  which  had  the 
moat  carious  and  indescribable  effect  imaginable  upon 
By  nerves.  Possibly  this  would  not  have  deterred  me, 
had  it  not  been  for  the  fact,  that  his  savage  ejaculation, 
and  the  accompanying  jumps  which  he  made  for  the 
door,  caused  his  companion  and  Araminta  to  look  at 
Be;  when  a  very  unkind  remark  extorted  by  the  dis- 
corery  from  the  latter,  which  impugned  iQy  wisdom  in 
a  brief,  off-hand  sort  of  manner,  (and  unless  I  very 
Boch  mistake,  contained  the  slightest  touch  of  profa- 
ikity,  although  the  whole  speech  consisted  of  only  three 
9  foar  words,)  temporarily  diverted  my  anger  at  the 
indigniiy  she  had  suffered,  against  herself.  Stung  with 
^  I  sprang  from  my  position,  over  the  steps  into  the 
yard,  forgetting  to  unhook  the  door,  wildly  clasped  my 
teoaple^  dashed  through  the  gateway  and  rushed  adown 
the  aforesaid  blind  alley  with  **  headlong  precipitation." 
Coteridge  says  truly, 

"  To  be  WTOth  witli  one  we  love. 
Doth  work  like  msidnen  on  the  brain.*' 

It  is  very  likely  I  ^ay  be  censured  for  this  oourse, 
fact  QpQQ  mature  reflection  I  do  not  think  I  ought  to  be. 
k  is  true,  Uiat  toward  the  close  of  the  seene  above  des- 
oibed,  Anmtnta  had  bestowed  some  pretty  severe  epi- 
thets Qpon  the  oflicers,  and  with  great  spirit ;  but  for 
ail  that  I  was  by  no  means  certain  whether  she  would 
^;  and  for  me  to  engage,  armed  with  nothing  but 
"oioe  honesty,**  against  two  swordsmen,  must  cer- 
Uioiy  appear  ia  the  estimation  of  all  reasonable  men 
A  proof  rather  of  cynixotic  fool-hardiness,  than  of  true 
eounge;.  But  another  oonsideratk>n  struck  me  at  the 
Une,  which  had  its  effect  in  determining  me.  I  was, 
it  ia  true,  incited  by  my  education  (reading  romances) 
to  put  my  life  or  liberty  in  jeopardy  whenever  an 


op*(M)rtunity  ofiered,  and  I  distinctly  recollected  that  in 
all  cases  where  the  heroes,  however  innocent,  got  jnto 
the  clutches  of  the  kw,  the  very  strongest  proof  of 
guilt  was  instantly  brought  against  them,  hy  mistake* 
They^  howeveri  are  always  discovered  to  be  innocent 
in  time,  to  save  their  necks  and  patch  up  their  reputa- 
tion— no  easy  task  for  me  to  undertake — and,  indeed, 
their  escopes  are  almost  invariably  effected  by  the  death- 
bed confession  of  some  criminal,  whose  conscience  be* 
gan  to  disgorge  the  iniquities  with  which  it  had  become 
surfeited,  in  the  very  nick  of  time.  In  fact,  there  was 
some  such  thing  in  my  own  novel,  and  although  that 
production  was  true  to  nature  throughout,  yet,  upon 
the  whole,  I  hardly  thought  it  advisable  to  trust  im- 
pUcitly  to  such  a  contingency  in  my  own  case :  an  au- 
thor  being  a  person  entirely  separate  and  distinct  fh>n 
his  hero,  though  most  people  confound  them. 

In  the  present  instance,  I  could  not  for  the  lifh  of  me 
think  who  was  concerned  that  would  probably  confess 
and  be  imprisoned  or  die  for  me.  Othello  says,  he 
**  loved  not  wisely  but  too  well" — and  hence  his  difll- 
cullies.  As  I  loved  none  too  well — for  it  will  l^e  recol- 
lected that  at  this  juncture  I  was  nettled  at  Aramtnta*s 
last  remark-^it  is  probable  I  loved  wisely.  Such,  at 
any  rate,  was  my  hasty  conclusion ;  and  with  a  light- 
ened nund,  I  emerged  from  the  blind  alley,  and  turning 
every  comer  I  came  to  (a  curiods  way  I  have),  was 
soon  lost  in  the  mazes  of  that  strange  city  into  which 
my  destiny  had  so  singularly  cast  me. 

But  I  was  scarcely  lost  ere  I  came  very  near  being 
found,  and  for  that  matter  picked  up.  I  believe  I  had 
turned  too  many  corners ;  for  just  as  I  had  arrived  at 
a  street  which  I  had  determined  to  cross,  I  saw  those 
sworded  wretches  whom  I  had  left  in  Araminta's  cham- 
ber coming  directly  towards  me,  though,  as  I  thought, 
endeavoring  to  avoid  toeing  observed  by  me. 

Fortunately  for  the  peace  of  the  eity  there  were  in- 
tervening objects,  or  I  might  have  come  into  direct  con- 
tact with  those  fellows,  and  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to 
repeat  that  my  feelings  toward  them  were  somewhat 
inimical  Some  person'a  funeral  was  coming  up  the 
cross  street  at  the  moment,  and  along  side  of  it  a  dray. 
At  right  angles  with  it,  and  along  roy  path,  came  a 
huge  umbrella,  under,  or  rather  behind,  which  was  an 
unfortunate  little  urcfain^-the  factotum  of  a  merchant 
tailor— carrying  home  some  fashionable  gentleman's 
new  circular  cloak ;  hioMelf,  and  his  burthen  dragged 
along  by  his  unmanageable  parachute,  which  was  flying 
full  before  the  stormy  breeze. 

By  this  time  one  of  the  swordsmen  was  at  the  oppo- 
site corner,  and  his  companion  was  ''streaking  it"  down 
the  street  to  ssmi-eireumnavigate,  as  it  were,  the  fbne- 
ral  train,  and  probably  with  some  malicious  ultimate 
objecL  At  that  instant,  the  juvenile  snip  was  blown 
up  against  the  dray  and  completely  capsized,  parachute, 
Spanish  desk  and  alL  My  impression  is,  the  diild  was 
badly  hurt,  but  as  three  or  four  hmnane  persons  imme* 
diately  surrounded  him,  who  were  no  doubt  more  pro- 
ficient in  the  healing  art  than  I  was  at  that  time,  though 
I  have  studied  physic  since,  I  did  not  feel  specially 
called  ttpon  to  do  any  thing  except  to  extricate  the 
cloak  from  the  disaster.  This,  in  the  confusion  of  the 
moment,  and  being  suddenly  beset  with  my  old  infii*- 
mity,  absence  of  mind,  I  threw  around  me,  and  at  the 
same  instant  took  the  arm  and  part  of  the  umbrella  of 
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a  solitary  gentleman  who  walked  next  the  mournere  In 
the  paasing  procession,  and  who  I  have  no  doubt  was 
an  intinllite  aoquaintanoe  of  the  bereaved  family.  1 
have  never  decidedly  regretted  this  step,  as  from  subse- 
quent circumstances  I  was  satisfied  that  the  deceased 
was  a  highly  respectable  person. 

Upon  our  arrival  at  the  churdi,  the  procetoion  passed 
into  the  centre  aisle ;  but  thinking  I  should  have  a  bet- 
ter view  from  the  gallery,  I  ascended  the  stairs.  Strange 
as  it  may  appear,  I  sat  there  but  a  few  moments,  in  a 
inconspicuous  situation,  when  I  distinctly  saw  the  two 
swordsmen  enter  and  seat  themselves  in  different  pews, 
though,  it  is  true,  at  a  respectful  distance  from  the 
company.  As  I  was  well  satisfied  that  these  sworded 
wretches  took  no  real  interest  in  the  service,  tlieir  hy- 
pocrisy so  disgusted  me  that  I  could  not  bear  the  sight ; 
and  leaving  my  seat  (observing  such  silence  as  not  to 
disturb  the  congregation),  I-  retreated,  in  remarkably 
high  displeasure,  to  that  part  of  the  steeple  usually 
called  the  belfry.  Whether  this  name  be  correct  or 
not,  the  place  was  such  to  me,  both  in  the  more  ancient 
and  the  modern  acceptation. 

From  this  elevated  situation,  a  small  circular  window 
gave  me  so  commanding  a  view  of  the  city,  that  I  in- 
stantly forgot  every  thing  beside.  When  I  recollected 
myself,  I  found  the  shades  of  evening  fast  settling 
around  me — the  church  was  deserted  and  dork,  and  the 
doors  locked.    I  positively  felt  quite  gloomy. 

In  the  course  of  the  afternoon  I  had  been  much 
amused  with  the  various  specimens  of  human  nature 
who  had  visited  a  coach  office  opposite  the  church, 
and  reflecting  upon  the  various  destinations  of  the  ap- 
plicants for  seats,  their  probably  widely  different  mo- 
tives for  travelling,  etc  I  became  so  much  enlisted  in 
the  spirit  of  "our  locomotive  countrymen,"  that  I  re- 
solved forthwith  to  resume  my  own  travels. 

I  do  not  recollect  precisely  how  I  got  out  of  the 
church.  Suffice  it  to  say,  it  was  with  some  difficult;]^, 
though  not  with  so  much  as  attended  my  egress  from 
the  yard  in  front  of  it.  In  the  latter,  I  was  fully  con- 
vinced that  a  Spanish  cloak,  although  a  very  rich  and 
graceful  article  of  apparel,  is  not  the  proper  costume  for 
those  who  have  much  to  do  in  the  way  of  surmounting 
such  difficulties  of  life  as  involve  climbing  iron  railings 
at  night.  Indeed,  I  tore  the  one  I  wore  so  badly,  that 
I  really  could  not  think  of  returning  it  in  that  plight  to 
its  owner — an  idea  that  had  previously  flitted  confusedly 
through  my  imagination. 

In  pursuance  of  my  new-formed  resolution,  I  pro- 
ceeded to  make  the  requisite  inquiries  at  the  coach  of- 
fice, when,  finding  that  the  first  conveyance  going  the 
way  I  wislied  would  not  start  until  one  o^clock  next 
morning,  i  resolved  to  ramble  about  and  view  the  city 
by  gas-light,  by  way  of  employing  the  interim.  As  I 
left,  the  office,  I  passed  a  very  respectable  looking  lady 
in  deep  black,  who  was  just  entering,  and  L  thought 
examined  me  minutely,  though  I  could  not  be  certain, 
for  she  wore  a  long  crape  veil.  Loitemig  a  moment,  1 
found  she  was  in  search  of  a  seat  in  the  same  coach 
about  which  I  had  myself  been  inquiring.  Being  now 
satisfied  that  part  of  the  company  at  least  would  be 
respectable,  I  made  up  my  mind  fully  to  go  with  it, 
though  I  did  not  think  it  worth  while  to  engage  a  seat 
until  my  return  from  my  proposed  stroll. 

The  weather  had  by  this  time  become  clear — the 


streets  were  ''alive  with  groups  of  gay  pedestrians," 
and  the  windows  of  the  various  shops,  splendid  with 
tlie  effect  of  gas,  and  gorgeous  with  their  di^lay  of 
rich  goods,  "gave  the  whole  scene  an  air  of  fairy  en- 
chantment." Those  of  the  jewellers  particularly  in- 
terested me,  insomuch  that  I  stepped  into  several,  and 
examined  various  articles.  The  exorbitant  prices  of 
these,  however,  were,  as  ray  mudi  respected  ct-denmi 
employer,  Mr.  Boondincalf,  used  to  say,  "above  my 
mark."  On  my  remarking  upon  their  high  rate  in  pro- 
portion  to  the  same  articles  in  the  north,  the  Tendors 
gave  me  such  an  account  of  their  tremendous  expenses, 
that  I  had  good  cause,  considering  the  "eonauption  of 
purse"  which  then  seriously  ailected  me,  to  felicitate 
myself  upon  my  resolution  to  seek  a. colder,  though 
"more  genial  clime."  The  circumstance,  however, 
operated  so  powerfully  upon  my  propensity  to  study 
human  nature  practically,  that  in  very  raiscfaiei^  I  tried 
the  converse  of  the  proposition,  by  ascertaining  how 
much  the  same  men  would  be  willing  to  give  (suppos- 
ing for  a  moment  I  would  sell)  for  the  jewels  of  ny 
Ararointa.  The  manner  in  which  they,  in  this  case, 
changed  their  tune,  and  harangued  upon  the  low  rate  at 
which  "  those  sort  of  things*'  were  at  present  foraisheft, 
convinced  me  that  to  dispose  of  them  Vas  not  for  the 
interest  of  my  principal,  and  moreover  gave  a  general 
result  sufficiently  indicative  of  human  frailty.  I  am 
not  malicious :  let  us  draw  a  veil  over  iL 

I  love  a  precise  punctuality.  I  hate  to  be  beforehand 
with  an  appointment,  as  much  as  being  too  late;  and 
after  the  shops  were  shut,  I  found  much  difficulty  in 
amusing  myself  until  the  hour  set  for  the  starting  of 
the  coach.  I  was  much  tempted  to  visit  one  of  the  thea- 
tres, at  the  door  of  which  I  stood  ruminating  a  few  mi- 
nutes; and  had  any  gentleman  been  polite  enough  to 
tender  roe  his  check,  a  theatrical  eritique  (a  thmg  at 
which  I  considermyself  pretty  good,)  might  have  wound 
up  this  chapter;  but  the  poet  is  right: 

"  Destiny  preserveB  Ub  due  relations." 

I  really  had  not  a  cent  in  my  pocket. 

At  length  "  the  wee  short  hour  ayont  the  twal"  ar- 
rived. The  empty  coach  was  at  the  door  of  the  office, 
and  so  was  I :  the  passengers  (including  the  lady  in 
black),  the  sleepy  agent  and  the  coachman  were  inside 
of  it  (the  office),  jabbering  about  "the  gentlemen*s 
trunks,"  the  "widder  lady's  bandbox,"  the  way-bill, 
the  mail,  "and  so  on,"  by  the  light  of  a  flaring  candle. 
I  have  an  unconquerable  antipathy  to  this  sort  of  vul- 
gar bustle,  and  the  door  of  the  coach  being  open,  I 
stepped  into  it,  and  unobtrusively  ensconced  myself  in 
a  corner  of  the  back  seat.  After  some  further  parley, 
the  "  widder  lady,"  as  the  agent  called  her,  was  banded 
in,  and  took  her  seat  beside  me.  The  remaining  pas- 
sengers— ^a  big  man  and  a  little  one — ^followed,  each 
taking  a  jseat  to  himself,  the  door  slammed,  coachee 
mounted  the  box,  cracked  his  whip,  and  we  were  off"  in 
a  jiffy. 

The  two  male  passengers  had  each  his  peculiar  sn<fr€. 
As  is  often  the  case,  the  smaller  man  was  by  far  the 
most  noisy,  asleep  as  weU  as  awake ;  nor  was  it  long 
ere  both  were  "going  it  in  full  chorus."  At  this  time  I 
ventured  to  make  a  common-place  remark  or  two  to  the 
lady ;  but,  exhibiting  a  dignified  reserve,  she  disregarded 
me.    I  was  extremely  mortified,  but  I  was  no  less  fa 
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tinned ;  and  finding  nothing  to  keep  me  awake,  I  fol- 
lowed the  example  of  my  male  companions.  In  a  short 
time  I  awoke  uncomfortably  cold.  My  cloak  had  in 
some  way  or  other  got  awry,  leaving  me  exposed  to 
the  fresh  night  breeze,  which  was  rather  too  familiarly 
searehiog  me  to  the  heart  I  shivered,  again  wrapped 
my  Spaniard  about  me,  and  once  more  essayed  to  imi- 
tate the  gentlemen  in  front,  who  were  still  uninterrupt- 
edly playing  their  bag-pipes.  Judge  of  my  surprise 
when,  at  this  juncture,  the  lady  laid  her  fair  fingers 
iiffatly,  bat  impressively,  upon  my  arm ! 

"  Tou  were  an  hour  too  late,  dearest,^'  said  she,  in  a 
whisper;  '*but  it  was  admirably  managed  neverthe- 
feK— was  it  not  love  ?*» 

"Admirably  managed,  madam!**  said  I,  in  astonish- 
D»Bt, '•pray  what?** 

"Elopement!  Ah,  this  absence  of  mind  will  be  the 
rain  of  me  yet.  Keally,  Araminta,  fi>r  I  now  recognize 
yoar  dear  voic€,  I  owe  you  an  apology.  I  should  have 
retttmcd  your  casket  at  twelve" — and  I  was  about  to 
feel  in  my  pocket  for  it  when  she  considerately  saved 
ffie  that  trouble. 

^  I  hat  it,  love,"  she  said  sweetly.  "Knowing  the 
daoger  of  stage  coach  travelling,  and  fearing  you  might 
be  fobbed  while  you  slept,  I  extracted  it.  By  the  way, 
nort  cnn,  you  have  raised  in  the  world  since  this  morn- 
ing-   Tbat  is  a  very  splendid  cloak." 

This  singular  insinuation  demanded  immediate  reply. 
It  was  doe  to  my  feelings  as  a  gentleman,  which  it  is 
ii3kind  in  any  lady  to  wound  merely  for  the  sake  of  a 
pas,  but  at  that  moment  the  coach  plunged  into  a  deep 
rut—the  big  gentleman's  hat  was  crunched  into  a  jelly, 
sod  he  mattered  between  his  teeth — the  little  one  re- 
ceived no  injury  that  I  could  perceive,  but "  embraced 
the  opportunity"  to  swear  a  huge  mongrel  oath,  partly 
Freocfa  and  partly  English.  Both  were,  however,  wide 
sw&ke,  and  remained  so,  and  consequently  the  very 
inieresting  conversation  in  which  I  had  become  engaged 
wall  my  extremely  &ithful  inamorata,  was  **  irremedi- 
bB^  consamated." 

^'oTB. — It  was  one  of  those  singular  instances  which 
show  how  much  more  curious  arc  the  chances  of  real 
iif«  than  those  of  fiction,  that  led  me  in  a  fit  of  absence 
Ot'mind  lo  the  very  spot  appointed  by  Araminta  for  our 
netting,  when  all  her  pressing  injunctions  in  relation 
to  tiot  meeting,  had  entirely  escaped  my  memory. 


STANZAS. 


My  lowe  waa  like  a  flower  of  Spring, 
As  diarming  to  mine  eye ; 

The  roae  of  Beauty,  flourishing; 
But  soon  alas  to  die ! 

And  now  my  love  is  like  a  star, 
The  gem  of  Evening,  bright; 

That  shines  upon  roe  from  afar, 
And  cheers  me  with  its  light. 

I  would  not  have  my  flower  again, 

Altho'  it  was  so  dear ; 
Bat  I  woald  seek  my  star,  to  reign 

For  ever  in  its  sphere. 


SULLY: 
A  TALE  OF  THE  BLUE  RIDGE. 

LETTER  VI. 

From  scaneB  of  strife  the  statesman  comes ; 
For  what  ?— To  look  on  rural  sights ; 
On  boau  and  nets  and  fishing-hooks ; 
On  deer  and  fawn  ;  on  sheep  and  crook ; 
On  mountain  tops  and  Blue  Ridge  glenfl ; 
Bat  not  on  Oertrude^s  charms. — Note  Book. 

Re  was  a  member  of  the  'Amphyctfonic  ConnciK  and,  like  a 
king,  he  opened  the  door  of  the  Union,  going  in  and  out  to  saa 
after  tlie  terms  of  the  compact.->3r«<e  Book, 

Were  not  Blackstone  and  ManAeld  wedded  to  the  Moses  ? 
Bat  people  are  in  earnest  when  they  sue  out  a  divorce. 

Note  Book. 

Mannsfield,  September  25th. 

Jtfy  Dear  L, — ^I  have  been  several  days  at  this  seat, 
Phil  Parker  sent  me  here  by  the  news,  that  John  Ran- 
dolph, Esq.  had  come  to  this  house  on  a  visit.  He  was 
on  his  way  to  spend  a  week  with  Judge  T.  By  the 
way,  Judge  T.  is  a  man  whose  demeanor  is  very  ele- 
gant. There  is  a  chasteness  about  his  manners  that  we 
have  rarely  observed  in  any  other  person.  His  pre- 
judices, however,  are  considerably  strong ;  and  it  is  a 
task  to  win  his  confidence ;  but  when  won,  his  attach- 
ment is  immoveable.  He  is  a  man  of  genuine  modesty ; 
and  for  this  reason  has  rather  declined  than  hunted 
after  preferment.  He  ought,  indeed,  to  be  on  the  bench ' 
of  our  Supreme  Court,  and,  perhaps,  at  no  distant  day, 
he  may  experience  that  promotion.  He  is  exceedingly 
sensitive  on  the  score  of  injuries,  especially  if  those  in- 
juries be  inflicted  by  a  person  who  has  been  favored 
with  his  regard.  He  is  restive  under  liberties  taken 
with  him,  if  those  liberties  have  not  been  invited  by 
himself;  fond  of  conversation  afler  he  becomes  well 
acquainted;  rather  devoted  to  retirement,  but  active  in 
public  life;  and  remarkably  patriotic  Intellectually 
it  is  diflScult  for  me  to  appreciate  this  gentleman,  having 
passed  but  three  hours  in  his  company — and  as  to  his 
Lectures  on  Law,  Sully  cannot  read  law.  We  should 
conjecture,  however,  that  there  is  an  absence  of  ideality 
from  his  mind,  so  that,  like  Blackstone,  he  never  wrote 
a  farewell  to  the  Muses.  This  is  the  more  remarkable, 
because  his  father  did  chant  an  ode  occasionally  among 
the  winding  stairs  of  the  Temple  of  Jurisprudence.  It 
is  not  my  intention  to  subvert  the  claims  of  Judge  T. 
to  taste,  for  a  severe  taste  he  unquestionably  possesses. 
With  the  best  English  classics  he  is  familiar ;  but  his 
knowledge  of  polite  literature  cannot  be  said  to  be  re- 
dundant This  is  as  it  should  be ;  for  few  departments 
are  separated  by  stronger  barriers  than  law  and  polite 
literature.  In  the  one,  we  live  in  the  vale  of  Tempe ; 
but  in  the  other,  we  live  in  a  desert  of  oaks  too  stately 
to  accept  the  wreaths  of  the  poet.  Judge  T.  is  ratioci- 
native — fond  of  taught — with  a  considerable  power  of 
calculating  bulk,  weight  and  distance.  Mathematical 
precision  pleases  him  better  than  a  full-orbed  eloquence. 
He  has  fallen  into  one  error  beyond  all  question,  and 
that  is,  that  rapidity  of  utterance  is  indispensable  to  the 
orator.  It  is  admitted  that  parts  of  a  discourse  ought 
to  be  pronounced  in  this  way;  but  uniform  swiftness  of 
speech  always  reminds  one  of  the  babbling  torrent  more 
I  than  of  the  majestic  river.    But  the  design  of  this  letter 
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ii  to  say  aomething  of  the  statesman  whose  presence  at 
this  seat  brought  me  from  Mountain  View.  To  trace 
his  character  will  require  a  pencil  of  mercurial  powers; 
and  for  this  reason  I  would  instantly  relinquish  mine,  if 
any  thing  like  justice  hajj  ev.er  been  done  to  this  re- 
markable roan.  It  has  surprised  me  more  than  once, 
that  the  British  Spy,  whilst  engaged  in  sketching  public 
characters,  did  not  think  of  this  individual ;  for  though 
the  fame  of  a  statesman  neyer  can  be  as  lasting  as  that 
of  the  poet,  it  is  certainly  more  durable  than  that  of 
barristers. 

In  approaching  Mannsfield  we  had  to  pass  some  ave- 
nues of  aspen  trees,  and  their  tremulous  leaves  made 
me  think  of  going  into  the  presence  of  a  man  whose 
fame  was  so  extensive,  indeed,  he  has  often  been  spo- 
ken of  as  a  man  of  unlimited  pride  and  of  aristocratical 
prineiples.    It  was  then  a  question  whether  he  would 
notice  one  who  was  a  kind  of  hanger>on  to  the  illustri- 
ous families  that  live  in  this  settlement — and  my  recep- 
tion would  have  been  sufficiently  cold,  had  the  states- 
man suspected  me  of  an  intention  to  get  his  portrait 
He  would  justly  l^ive  considered  me  as  an  intruder  who 
had  come  to  watch  hin^  in  his  unguarded  moments,  when 
he  had  exchanged  the  arena  of  politics  for  the  fragrant 
cells  of  rural  life^     But  upon  being  introduced,  the 
statesman  arose  and  observed*^*'  Squire  Sully,  if  re- 
port be  true,  it  is  my  good  fortune  to  see  one  guileless 
man."    "lu  this,  Squire  Randolph,"  said  I,  '*  the  public 
have  deceived  you;  but  it  would  be  inexpedient  to 
regret  the  mistake."    **Are  you,"  continued  he,  "a 
descendant  of  Sully,  the  minister  of  Henry  IV.  King 
of  France?"    "My  descent,"  rejoined  I,  "is  neither 
regal  nor  aristocragcal ;  but  filial  Teneration  prompts 
me  to  call  it  patriarchal,  my  father  being  the  patriarch 
of  the  town  in  which  he  lived."    At  this  he  resumed 
his  chair — and  there  sat  before  me  a  tall  meager  man, 
of  spare  visage,  but  )ceen  penetrating  eye — with  his 
hair  parted  before  like  Milton's,  whilst  behind  it  was 
tied  with  a  black  ribbon,  ai)d  fell  in  folds  on  his  shoul- 
ders.   He  wore  a  green  coat,  and  boots  of  fair  tops,  and 
in  all  his  attitudes  he  appeared  to  aim  at  erectness. 
"Squire  Sully,"  said  the  statesman,  "have  you  given 
much  attention  to  historical  writings  ?"    "  Soipewhat,'' 
■aid  I,  "to  the  history  of  Qreece.*'  "Those  republics," 
rejoined  he,  "  were  independent  of  each  other,  and  the 
Amphyctionic  Council  was  to  keep  steady  the  balance  of 
power."    "It  would  give  me  pleasure,"  said  I,  "Squire 
Randolph,  that  our  conversation  should  flow  in  the 
channel  of  literature  rather  than  of  politics."    "Who 
then,*'  said  he,  "do  you  deem  the  best  writer  of  English 
history?"    To  that  question  my  reply  is,  "that  En- 
gland has  neyer  yet  produced  a  good  historian."    "It 
would  gratify  me  then,"  said  he,  "  to  hear  in  detail  your 
objections  to  the  writers  now  in  vogue."    Afier  stating 
my  objections  at  length  to  Rapin,  Clarendon  and  Henry, 
and  when  about  to  analyze  others — "Put,  Squire  Sully,'* 
said  the  statesman,  "how  then  do  you  manage  to  get  a 
knowledge  of  events  in  English  history  ^    Were  you 
a  legislator,  you  would  find  a  constant  demand  for  facts." 
"Then,"  said  I,  "  Squire  Randolph,  if  you  Wjould  shew 
the  same  politeness  you  exhibited  just  now,  it  would 
gratify  me  to  point  out  the  way  of  managing  the  deside- 
ratum." "Very cheerfully," said  he;  "very cheerfully." 
"  He  then,  Squire  Randolph,  does  not  deserve  the  cre- 
dit o?  being  well  read  in  history,  who  has  failed  to  con- 


nect events  with  the  literature  of  the  period  in  which 
the  events  took  place.  The  Persians  inyaded  Greece, 
but  he  who  would  see  this  event  in  its  true  lights,  mual 
become  familiar  with  the  tragedians  who  have  thrown 
around  it  a  dramatic  interest  In  them  we  see  the  bar- 
baric splendor  of  the  east — the  haughtiness  of  the  in- 
vader, and  his  signal  repulse."  "  You  are  right.  Squire 
Sully,"  said  the  statesman.  "  How  tame,"  continued 
I,  "  are  some  events  in  the  hands  of  the  English  histo- 
rians, compared  with  the  uses  made  of  the  same  events 
by  the  bard  of  Avon,  who  traces  villainy  from  iis  bud- 
dings to  its  cornucopian  luxuriance.  In  like  manner, 
historians  generally  do  not  come  up  in  their  feelings  to 
the  age  of  chivalry.  The  age  was  too  mercurial  to  be 
represented  by  any  but  imaginative  men ;  far  what  wss 
chivalry  but  poetry  putting  on  the  drapery  of  action?" 
"Perfectly  right.  Squire  Sully," said  my  polite  auditor. 
"The  current  of  mind  in  other  departments,  Squire 
Randolph,  runs  parallel  with  the  cifrrent  of  history, 
till  the  channels  bend  to  each  other,  and  the  curreots 
fall  into  the  cistern  of  transparent  truth.  He  that  would 
understand  the  reign  of  James  the  First,  roost  under- 
stand the  mind  of  Lord  Bacon.  Thus  the  map  of 
England  may  be  replete  with  knowledge.  Every  ruin, 
cairn-castle  and  hill,  may  be  redolent  in  life."  "  Alto- 
gether  right.  Squire  Sully," said  the  statesman;  "sup- 
pose you  give  us  a  history  of  Virginia."  "You  do  me 
too  much  honor.  Squire  Randolph,"  said  I. 

The  next  morning  the  statesman  ordered  fata  horses. 
One  of  them  was  a  dark  bay  and  the  other  a  bright 
sorrel,  and  they  looked  something  like  Arabians  "Will 
you  permit  me,  Squire  Rahdolph,"  said  I,  "  to  order 
my  pony?"  and  accordingly,  attended  by  Juba,  we  set 
out  for  a  ride.  We  passed  a  building,  of  which  (he 
statesman  remarked  that  it  put  him  in  mind  of  Cans- 
brook  Castle,  in  the  Isle  of  WighL  "Welt,  Squire 
Randolph,"  said  I,  "  would  you  have  brought  Charles 
First  to  the  block?"  "The  king,"  replied  he,  "did 
violate  his  coronation  oath ;  but  the  times  required  a 
Satirist.  It  was  right  to  watch  the  king.  All  public 
men  need  watching."  "  Let  us  not  glide  into  pditica, 
Squire  Randolph,"  said  I;  "and  to  change  the  subject, 
did  you  ever  shoot  an  eagle?"  "  ^ever,"  replied  he, 
"  but  to  bring  down  aspiring  men  is  essential  to  the 
safety  of  the  government"  "  I  am  no  politician,  Squire 
Randolph,  but  it  is  to  me  a  pleasing  reflection  that  nei- 
ther eagle  nor  sparrow  has  ever  fallen  by  this  hand." 
At  this,  the  statesman,  without  dismounting,  fired  at 
some  woodcocks,  and  it  pleased  me  that  the  birds  es- 
caped ;  but  Juba  winked  at  me  not  to  express  my  sat- 
isfaction. 

We  were  now  approaching  therbank  of  the  Shenan- 
doah in  a  direct  line. «  "My  objection  to  politics,  Squire 
Randolph,"  said  I,  "lies  here— that  the  science  seems 
to  take  away  our  taste  for  natural  scenery."  "  You  axe 
right,  Squire  Sully,"  said  t)ie  statesman.  "We  have 
no  time  to  watch  mountains — we  must  watch  men." 
"Well,"  said  I,  "that  bouse  belongs  to  an  Angler,  and 
perhaps  you  wouM  like  to  hear  some  particulara  of  his 
life  ;*'  but  upon  reaching  the  establishment  the  states- 
man remarked — "  This  is  just  such  a  house  as  James 
V.  of  Scotland  would  have  given  to  the  Angler.  You 
remember  the  anecdote  of  his  making  the  poor  ni&n 
happy."  "Perfectly  well,"  rejoined  I;  "and  it  is  the 
only  anecdote  that  ever  gave  me  a  moment's  wish  to 
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be  a  king."  But  the  Angler  happened  to  be  over  at 
Prairee  Isle.  ''Squire  Randolph,"  said  l,,'*this  is  a 
oagicaJ  pony  of  mine ;  he  will  obey  a  whistle."  "  We 
hsve  heard  of  dogs,"  said  he,  "  that  have  been  taught 
to  cypher,  but  this  exceeds."  '*  Let  me  assure  you," 
aid  1, "  that  sometime  ago  the  fairest  lady  in  this  valley 
was  extricated  from  this  river  by  the  Angler's  whistling 
00  this  buglcw  But  as  you  seem  skeptical,  let  us  follow 
Lord  Bacon's  rule,  and  reduce  the  thing  to  the  test  of 
cxperimeot."  "  If  that  pony,"  said  the  statesman, " by 
just  vbistiing  on  that  bugle,  will  bring  the  Angler  from 
Pisiree  Isle,  I  pledge  myself  to  give  the  Angler  five 
guineas."  "Then  get  out  the  guineas.  Squire  Ran- 
dolph," said  L;  for  having  whistled,  the  Angler  was 
DouotiDg  at  the  island.  The  statesman  looked  on  with 
intense  interest ;  but  when  the  pony  reached  deep  water 
bis  rider  called  out — '*  Squire  Sully,  help  me  with  a 
vhistle."  At  this  the  statesman  laughed  immoderately. 
**  Jobs,"  said  he,  *'  this  pony  is  worth  my  best  blooded 
kofsc."  We  spent  an  hour  with  the  lord  of  the  soil, 
sod  then  returned  to  Mannsfield. 

The  device  bad  been  fixed  on,  merely  to  display  the 
ttstcsnaa  in  the  amiable  points  of  his  character.  He 
bad  ofieo  beea  represented  as  malignant,  ironical  and 
bitter,  bat  it  will  be  impossible  for  me  ever  to  forget 
t}ie  emotions  of  his  countenance  as  he  handed  his  do- 
oaiion  to  the  Angler.  Intellectually,  he  was  an  extra- 
ordioary  man.  He  was  in  the  political  world,  what 
Byroo  was  in  the  literary ;  and  as  the  one  is  suspected 
of  competency  to  have  been  a  Politician,  if  he  had  not 
been  taken  captive  by  the  Muses,  so  the  other  might 
bare  been  a  man  of  Letters  if  he  had  not  been  taken 
captive  by  the  State.  John  Randolph  was  fond  of  pub- 
lic IHe ;  bat  he  was  not  withojut  misgivings,  whether  he 
was  not  wasting  time  that  might  have  been  devoted  to 
belter  pursuits.  Common  men  may  carry  on  the  State, 
but  Science,  Philosophy,  and  the  Muses,  require  extra- 
onlinary  men.  But  he  had  a  dread  of  despotism,  and 
bis  organ  of  suspiciousness  was  so  large,  that  it  often 
nosed  to  exertion  a  frame  worn  down  by  disease.  It 
is  Bot  ny  province  to  investigate  his  course  on  the  great 
q^estioos  which  agitated  the  country,  or  the  moral  traiu 
cf  his  character.  He  was  no  doubt  quick  of  resent- 
DKot,  sod  rather  unforgiving  to  his  equalfr-<-relentless 
vbere  prejudice  became  deeply  seated*— he  was  lofty  in 
bis  bearing,  and  his  independence  was  nursed  on  the 
lap  of  an  ample  estate-^he  was  quick  in  reply  and 
0^  inimitable  in  his  wit — keen  in  his  satire»r->*and  his 
Tievs  of  politics  were  extensive.  He  easily  sacrificed 
finendi,  but  no  man  gave  better  evidence  of  constancy 
io  friendship.  He  had  not  the  mind  of  a  systematic 
^o^aan ;  but  there  are  other  paths  to  truth  than  by  the 
vay  of  simple  ratiocination.  He  often  wandered  from 
^  cabjeet,  but  not  until  he  saw  the  ceruinty  of  a 
rseefttl  return.  His  mind  was  radiant  with  all  the 
k|hu  which  history  could  supply  or  memory  retain, 
«r  UDigioatioo  and  eloquence  could  employ.  No  poli- 
tician was  ever  better  acquainted  with  facts  and  dates, 
•od  none  ever  borrowed  more  apt  illustrations  from 
vriixTs  of  all  nations.  He,  however,  gave  a  decided 
P^erence  to  the  literature  of  England-^gathering  not 
only  on  its  highway,  but  gleaning  from  its  sequestered 
Books.  He  cared  not  where  he  roved  for  illustration*— 
whether  to  Grecian  fable,  or  Persian  tales,  or  Arabian 
■»S>  or  EngUab  l^end— to  the  fairy  circle— the  Chi- 


nese gong — to  Swift,  Shakspeare,  Grotius,  or  PufiSsn- 
doHT.  He  studied  splendor  and  effect ;  but  it  is  vain  to 
deny  that  he  was  useful  to  his  country.  His  imagina- 
tion was  controlled,  not  so  much  by  his  judgment  as 
by  his  taste,  and  at  times  he  rose  to  the  romantic  elo- ' 
quence  of  Chatham.  His  utterance  was  clear — his 
orthoepy  perfect — his  voice  feminine,  but  of  the  finest 
compass — bis  gesticulation  graceful — his  person  com- 
manding, and  his  countenance  often  picturesque  in  de- 
bate. There  was  one  subject  on  which  we  wish  he 
could  have  proved  recreant  to  the  strictness  of  his  prin- 
ciples, and  that  was  the  celebrated  Greek  Question. 
By  standing  in  the  opposition  on  that  occasion,  he  lost 
a  fine  opportunity  for  his  eloquence ;  for  who  could  bet- 
ter have  pictured  that  land  of  the  arts?  Who  could 
better  have  portrayed  the  obligations  of  the  world  to 
the  models  of  patriotism  which  she  has  supplied  7  Who 
could  have  made  a  more  efficient  appeal  to  the  marble 
pillars  of  the  capitol?  But  this  singular  man  now  sleeps 
beneath  his  paternal  oaks,  and  the  day  is  not  distant 
when  his  country  will  do  him  justice. 


LETTER  Vn. 

Then  fable  came  and  laughed  and  •ung.-.-/iai^. 

Poenry  la  an  art  which  accommodatea  the  ahowa  of  things  to 
the  deairea  of  the  mind — My  Lord  Bmcon, 

Poetry  is  the  melody  which  the  miod  makes  when  the  Imagl- 
naUon  lakes  the  lead ;  so  that  it  Is  a  matter  of  mere  moonshine, 
whether  the  melody  be  sent  abroad  in  prose  or  verse.  There  ia 
a  second  hint  to  Virginians  thrown  out  in  this  Leuer. 

Note  Book, 

Mount  Ida,  October  16th. 

My  Dear  L, — We  have  had  a  spell  of  remarkably 
wet  weather.  When  we  got  up  in  the  morning  it 
rained — and  it  did  the  same  when  we  went  to  bed  at 
night.  This  kind  of  weather,  however,  gives  me  most 
pleasure.  It  seems  so  snug  to  wrap  oneself  in  an  old 
great  coat ;  and  on  looking  out  of  the  window  at  the 
beginning  of  the  spell,  it  pleased  me  not  a  little  to  see 
Oscar  coming  with  my  old  chair  from  Mountain  View. 
This  was  very  thoughtful  in  friend  Phil. 

It  perplexes  me  to  say  why  this  place  was  named 
Mount  Ida.  You  know  that  Ida  was  a  mountain  in 
Crete,  from  which  the  sea  was  visible  on  all  sides. 
But  here  a  person  is  shut  out  from  the  maritime  world. 
The  former  proprietor,  however,  might  have  been  think- 
ing, when  be  named  it,  of  a  sea  of  woods — the  beaches 
of  which  are  two  parallel  mountains.  If  this  conjec- 
ture be  fanciful,  we  would  hazard  another,  which  is, 
that  the  former  proprietor  might  have  been  a  man  of 
classical  taste,  and  during  the  prevalence  of  this  rain 
my  suspicions  were  confirmed  by  finding  in  the  garret 
a  bevy  of  Greek  books.  What  a  treasure !  We  will 
take  occasion  from  the  incident  to  write  a  literary 
epis^ 

The  island  of  Crete  is  said  to  have  been  remarkable 
for  correct  forms  of  government  at  an  early  period. 
The  people  of  Greece  drew  improvement  from  distant 
sources,  and  E^pt  was  the  fountain  of  science  to  many 
tribes  of  men.  Letters,  however,  had  a  higher  origin 
than  Egypt,  or  any  of  the  countries  on  the  northern  or 
southern  shores  of  the  Mediterranean  sea.  Their  or^n 
in  fact  was  celestial,  but  of  all  people  none  have  rivalled 
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the  Greeks  in  the  diligence,  the  skill  and  invention  with 
which  they  wrought  among  the  elements  of  learning— 
and  hence,  these  elements  were  combined  into  striking 
forms.  The  fable,  the  lyric  ode,  the  satire,  the  comedy, 
tragedy,  history,  the  epic  poem,  the  popular  oration, 
the  philosophical  discourse,  and  even  the  epigram,  were 
some  of  the  fruits  which  regaled  the  inhabitants  of 
Greece.  In  all  these  departments,  writers  simultane- 
ously arose.  In  seclusion,  the  historian  bent  over  the 
inspiring  task  of  recording  events  with  which  the  fame 
of  his  country  was  identified — the  martial  poet  dismiss- 
ed multitudes  of  thoughts,  that  they  might  all  be  sup- 
planted by  some  concentrated  image  of  electric  power — 
the  philosopher  dispersed  sounds  of  wisdom  through 
olive  hcdls,  and  the  rude  cave  of  the  orator  became  to 
him  a  grotta  And  why  7  Because  Greece  understood 
the  value  of  letters,  and  therefore  supplied  impulses  to 
the  cultivation  of  the  mind.  Restricted  in  territory,  all 
the  republics  repaired  to  the  Olympic  contests,  and  men 
of  letters,  instead  oT  being  held  in  disdain,  partook  of 
the  animation  inspired  by  olive  crowns  and  burning 
wheels.  Land  of  mountains,  on  whose  summits  the 
eye  of  the  poet  was  always  rejoicing — of  springs,  be- 
fore which  the  weary  bard  laid  off  his  sandals — of 
groves,  in  which  the  philosopher  found  a  fragrant 
h^e— of  myrtle  steeps,  which  shaded  the  brows  of 
the  historian — of  temples,  created  by  the  wand  of  the 
architect— of  hills,  surmounted  by  the  models  of  the 
statuary— and  forums,  which  were  vocal  with  the  elo- 
quence of  the  exulting  orator.  And  why  may  not 
Virginia  resemble  Greece  7  It  is  not  mine  to  answer : 
but  let  her  native  children  ponder  the  question. 

In  looking  at  Roman  literature  there  is  one  feature 
by  which  it  is  uniformly  marked,  and  that  is  the  prin- 
ciple of  imitation.  Greece  supplied  models  in  every 
mental  department  to  those  who  became  masters  of  the 
world.  The  minds  of  Tully,  Seneca  and  Pliny,  were 
enriched  from  foreign  fountains,  and  even  to  this  imi- 
tative literature  the  Romans  furnished  incentives.  Men 
of  genius  were  not  left  to  pine  in  obscurity.  Ther^ 
have  been  days  when  men  of  letters  played  with  the 
imperial  purple — when  philosophers  had  estates  and 
poets  were  not  without  villas.  It  is  delightful,  in  turn- 
ing over  their  works,  to  read,  not  of  want,  but  of  the 
villa  with  its  cu4lte''Vine8,  its  playful  fo^ntains,  and 
its  smiling  prospects.  Who  doe^  ifoi  rejoice  that  Cicero, 
Virgil,  Pliny,  Seneca,  and  Tibullus,  could  point  to  their 
retreats  of  lettered  ease,  from  which  wolfish  avarice  was 
excluded  t  It  is  true  that  Ovid  was  an  exile,  but  the 
cause  of  his  banishment,  just  or  unjust,  is  unknown; 
and  it  is  true  that  Seneca  and  Lucian  were  put  to  death 
in  the  reign  of  Nero — ^but  who  was  safe  when  such  a 
despofgovemed  7  Literature  promises  no  exemption 
from  acts  of  outrage,  but  its  voice  has  often  quelled  the 
fury  of  tyrants.  To  this  end,  in  eastern  despotic  coun- 
tries, it  has  often  veiled  its  diamond  truths  in  fabl 
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Literature  has  had  its  periods  of  declension  ^K  of 
revivification.  Its  eras  are  conspicuously  marked.  Such 
an  era  occurred  on  the  fall  of  the  eastern  empire  of 
Rome,  when  Dante  introduced  celestial  strings  into 
ther  Italian  harp.  Then  Petrarch  collated  manuscripts 
at  Arqua — Tasao  opened  on  Europe  his  oriental  pano- 
rama— Ariosto  enchained  attention  by  his  wizard  spells, 
and  Boccaccio  told  his  hundred  tales— and  from  Italian 
■ources  English  liteiatore  received  some  features  of  its 


complexion.  Chivalry  lent  is  machinery,  and  various 
mental  incentives  gave  rise  to  the  dramatic  writeni^ 
who  figured  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth.  The  Parnassian 
mount  courses  through  the  different  reigns,  but  breaks 
into  summits  over  the  age  of  Shakspeare  and  Milioo, 
as  if  it  intended  to  leave  granite  memorials  of  the  bards. 
Who  can  pass  the  shrine  of  Milton  without  homage? 
Deeply  read  in  all  that  antiquity  could  supply — ena- 
mored of  the  models  of  virtue  furnished  by  the  repub- 
lics of  Greece — endrcling  within  his  genius  all  that  lay 
between  the  thymy  vales  of  Sicily  and  the  Alpine  hills, 
when  looking  for  a  theme  he  did  not  pause  in  his  search 
till  the  Muses  led  him  into  Eden,  where  he  completed 
a  work  as  immortal  as  time.  But  in  the  literature  of 
the  reign  of  Anne,  there  was  a  relaxation  from  the 
severe  to  the  gay,  the  light  and  the  graceful  Then 
the  Muses  poured  from  their  manifold  "horn  the  easy 
satire,  the  descriptive  essay,  the  useful  fable ;  and  to 
this  species  of  mental  effort  the  works  of  Bacon  pro- 
bably gave  rise — works  which  contained  the  seeds  of  a 
beautiful  vegetation.  Though  cast  off  by  his  country, 
and  enduring  what  among  the  ancients  would  have 
amounted  to  the  penalty  of  exile,  alone  in  the  retire^ 
ment  of  Sl  Alban's,  this  great  man  still  wrought  for 
the  good  of  his  species. 

But  the  bishop  of  Cloyne,  who  built  a  college  in  the 
Summer  isles,  predicted  that  the  Muses  after  wander- 
ing about  in  the  old  world,  would  make  their  final  home 
in  the  new.  If  this  be  true,  our  country  will  be  highly 
honored ;  and  the  question  may  be  put  to  rest,  whether, 
as  Americans,  we  are  ever  destined  to  become  a  literary 
people  7  The  reproachful  q  uestion — Who  reads  an  Ame- 
rican book  7  has  long  since  been  answered  in  the  holls 
of  the  English  nobility  ajid  by  the  medals  of  English 
kings.  But  this  sketdi  has  been  given  simply  with  a 
view  to  ground  on  it  a  few  remarks.  We  would  then 
ask  the  question,  Whether  there  is  no  danger  that  in 
our  literature  we  may  become  the  imitators  of  the  En- 
glish as  the  Romans  were  the  copyists  of  the  Greeks? 
Indications  thus  far  point  out  the  reign  of  Anne  as 
holding  the  goal  which  we  desire  to  reach.  Our  men 
of  letters  complain  of  the  barrenness  of  our  country  as 
to  the  materials  which  it  furnishes.  But  when  Camp- 
bell chose  to  make  Pennsylvania  the  scene  of  a  work, 
he  vanquished  the  difficulties  arising  out  of  popular 
character  and  manners.  We  have  many  motives  to 
the  raising  of  indigenous  works,  and  particularly  should 
we  notice  that  the  English  ask  productions  from  us, 
not  about  England  but  America.  But  another  question 
deserves  here  to  be  propounded — Will  Virginia  ever 
give  encouragement  to  the  cultivation  of  letters?  In 
some  respects  her  glory  is  complete.  She  has  been  the 
parent  of  great  men.  This  statement  is  made  good  by 
Mount  Vernon,  Monticello,  and  Montpelier — whilst  in 
the  person  of  Chief  Justice  Marshall,  death  has  stricken 
dumb  the  oracle  which  dispersed  so  many  responses  of 
wisdom  to  these  United  States.  But  has  Virginia  ever 
yet  produced  an  individual,  of  whom  it  can  be  said — 
This  was  a  man  of  letters?  Is  there  a  spot  in  our  state, 
of  which  it  can  be  said — ^Here  stood  the  house  of  a  poet7| 
And  .yet  has  Virginia  no  golden  violet  to  bestow  on 
the  man  who  shall  first  redeem  her  literature  from  the 
bondage  under  which  it  has  so  long  lain  to  politics?  It 
is  in  vain  to  ask  what  advantages  are  to  result  from  the 
cuitimtion  of  elegant  letters.    Suppose  the  state  had 
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within  Jt3  limits  an  Arqua,  a  Twickenham,  or  an  Ab- 
botsford.  Would  no  glory  result  to  us  from  such  a 
{XKsesdon  ?  Would  no  advantage  accrue  from  a  place 
of  pilgrimage  to  thousands  smitten  with  the  love  of 
80Qg?  Some  haTe'asked — What  did  Bums  accomplish 
br  the  production  of  a  few  small  Tolumes  of  poetry  7 
More  decidedly  for  Scotland  than  any  other  man,  in 
the  associatioRs  he  threw  over  the  country.  Of  whom 
do  the  Scotch  speak  when  gathered  around  their  winter 
ire?  or  of  whom  do  they  most  think  when  abroad 
aflumg  their  mountain  mists  ?  Of  whom  do  they  medi- 
ute  when  spring  dots  the  vallies  with  cowslips,  or 
when  Bommer  sets  its  crowns  of  verdure  on  their  hills? 
Of  whom  do  they  muse  when  they  seek  a  home  among 
ihe  savaDTiahs  of  the  West  Indies,  or  beneath  the  shade 
of  the  banyan  ?  In  their  associations,  they  forget  their 
reg^I  line  to  think  of  the  Ayrshire  ploughman,  who 
iQtfenrove  his  name  with  every  object  from  the  high- 
lands to  the  Tweed.  His  form  is  seen  every  where, 
D0r  can  they  lay  the  brilliant  spectre.  The  glory  of 
ill  that  Kved  and  -conversed  with  the  peasant  bard 
iceras  to  have  faded  away,  whilst  the  bard  survives 
iei;are  in  the  admiration  of  his  country.  We  need  not 
tA  what  good  he  accomplished,  when,  if  he  had  never 
lived,  Scotland,  in  comparison  with  what  she  now  is, 
mi^ht  have  been  as  the  wastes  of  Barbary.  But  if 
Virginia  would  be  advantaged  by  the  rise  of  a  single 
poet  to  lend  a  charm  to  her  inspiring  scenery,  and  to 
itiaeb  the  aiTeetions  of  her  children  to  their  home,  what 
advantages  might  not  arise  from  a  hundred  such  men  ? 
And  this  may  be;  nor  will  tfie  state  be  long  in  decid- 
ing the  question  whether  they  shall  be  fostered  by 
b<r  eare,  or  crowned  indeed,  and  then  banished  the 
republic. 


LETTER  Vm. 

T«  paint  ihy  QextnOe  in  her  bowers  of  yore.— Compietf. 

Bere  b  an  anfortttiimte  pair  come  together ;  bat  we  shall  neither 
U]  (3ennd«  dot  drown  the  Angler.— ^o(e  Book. 

We  m«j  aend  vernal  flowers  round  about  to  our  neighbors ; 
b«!  «lio  thialra  of  the  Aatumnal  Emigrant  on  bis  way  to*  the 
fnint» ?  Re  boks  wiahfully  at  the  deer,  and  passes  on,  saying 
"  I  too  may  have  a  park  in  the  west."— ATote  Book, 

AusuRH  AMD  Wtohing,  November  SSd. 
M^DemL.'-^Oa  returning  from  Mount  Ida  to  the 
n:>an  of  friend  Phil,  the  family  were  rejoiced  to  see  me. 
The  iist  vtnce  that  saluted  my  ear  was  that  of  the 
child  Roberta,  exclaiming — "Father,  yonder  comes 
Squire  Sully  with  his  flower- basket."  The  last  few 
diys,  however,  have  been  passed  at  this  seat,  which  is 
ceoinly  named  after  a  couple  of  unfortunate  places. 
Tills  is  rather  a  strange  fancy  ifl  its  proprietors.  Au- 
^in,  you  must  know,  is  a  heavy  stone  building  gone  to 
(ieeay,  whilst  Wyoming  nearly  adjoins  it  in  the  same 
T^rd.  The  Utter  is  fitted  up  in  true  cottage  style,  with 
a  few  locust  trees  that  skirt  the  lawn ;  r  white  railing 
ruj»  round  the  house,  with  gates  that  turn  on  pivots  to 
pte  yon  oitranee,  with  a  plenty  of  woodbine  at  the 
Windows.  But  though  humble,  it  contains  a  quantity 
n(  o!d  books  saved  from  the  wreck  of  a  large  estate, 
sod  it  has  about  it  marks  of  a  once  sumptuous  family. 
It  is  the  abode  of  Gkrtrude.  •  Here  she  gratifies  her 
usie  by  reading  the  daasical  writers,  or  amuses  herself 


with  her  port-folio.  On  reaching  here,  she  was  using 
her  blue  eyes,  even  at  twilight,  in  tracing  out  some  cor- 
ners of  Italy  and  Greece,  for  she  had  spent  the  day  in 
classical  research.  ''Friend  Gertrude,"  said  1,  'Met  me 
assist  you."  "It's  not  important  just  now,"  she  ob> 
served,  "and  it's  time  to  close  the  maps." 

We  have  said  that  this  joint  establishment  was 
called  after  unfortunate  places.  Auburn  was  a  village 
of  the  Emerald  Isle,  that  went  into  a  state  of  decay ; 
but  it  was  immortalized,  even  in  its  decay,  by  the  pen 
of  Goldsmith.  There  is  something  in  the  writings  of 
Goldy,  as  he  was  familiarly  called  by  the  knot  of  wits 
that  got  tied  together  in  the  reign  of  Geori^e  III.  that 
pleases  me  beyond  description.  His  sheer  natural  hu- 
mor transports  me,  and  his  Chinese  letters  are  delight* 
fuL  The  mind  of  Goldsmith  was  not  scientific,  but  his 
taste  is  unrivalled ;  and  in  reading  his  works,  my  eye 
is  rivetted  by  the  attitudes  of  the  Alpine  antelope,  or 
on  the  footsteps  of  the  stately  lion,  or  on  himself,  as  he 
winds  by  the  Loire,  or  plays  on  his  simple  instrument 
by  the  cottages  of  the  Swiss  peasantry.  Before  this 
artless  child  of  the  Muses,  we  forget  the  inefficient  $tyle 
of  Addison — the  Corinthian  gorgeousness  of  Burke-^ 
or  even  the  classic  splendor  of  Milton. 

But  if  Goldsmith  has  traced  the  slow  inroads  of  de- 
cay on  a  village,  which  had  been  the  home  of  simpfe 
enjoyments,  Campbell  has  portrayed  the  sudden  de- 
struction of  a  town  once  seated  in  the  vale  of  Wyoming. 
A  melancholy,  deep  and  touching,  pervades  the  poem, 
in  strict  keeping  with  the  dark  passions  displayed. 
Some  men,  manifestly,  have  written  too  much;  but 
Campbell  belongs  to  the  number  of  those  who  have 
been  too  sparing  in  contributing  to  the  literature  of  the 
age.  We  owe  him  a  debt  of  gratitude  for  his  work  on 
the  British  Poets,  in  which  he  has  taken  a  wider  scope 
than  Johnson.  But  we  leave  the  bard  who  has 
drawn  a  melancholy  halo  around  Wyoming,  hoping, 
however,  that  our  Gertrude  is  reserved  to  a  happier 
destiny. 

If  any  thing  has  ever  perplexed  me,  it  is  an  attempt 
to  unravel  the  character  of  Gertrude,  or  rather  Vq  ana- 
lyze the  charm  of  her  manners.  She  is  the  gentlest  of 
creatures,.and  yet  she  is  firm — melancholy  at  times,  but 
in  a  moment  it  is  chased  away — retired  in  her  habits, 
but  she  could  win  the  rudest  Goth — diligent,  but  always 
at  ease — practical  in  her  views,  but  often  ideal — spread- 
ing abroad  the  fertility  of  her  virtues,  but  keeping  se- 
cret the  sources  of  that  fertility.  The  man  is  to  be 
pitied  who  could  not  listen  a  whole  day  to  the  accents 
of  her  tongue.  "  Friend  Sully,"  she  remarked  to  me 
the  other  day,  "we  shall  soon  need  a  new  poem." 
"  What  shall  the  title  be,  Gertrude  7"  replied  I.  'VThe 
Deserted  State,"  said  she ;  "  for  my  friends  are  migrat- 
ing to  the  west,  and  the  old  Angler  may  be  forced  to 
resume  his  staff.  But,  friend  Sully,"  continued  Ger- 
trude^Lthis  subject  is  mentioned  only  to  ask  a  favor  of 
you.  ^Pthis  season — and  sometimes  it  is  not  without 
bleakpess — there  are  forlorn  emigrants  crossing  the 
ford  of  our  river.  The  multitude  passed  by  in  Octo- 
ber, but  there  are  gleanings  to  the  harvesL  Will  you 
take  this  pair  of  guineas,  and  go  to  the  river  7  The 
amount  is  small,  but  it's  rather  too  heavy  to  be  sent  un- 
der the  wings  of  a  bird."  "  Don't  doubt  me,  Gertrudp," 
said  I-« and,  mounting  my  pony,  soon  reached  the  bank 
of  the  Shenandoah,  and  on  the  other  side  discovered 
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some  emigrants.  On  leaving  Wyoming,  its  fair  inmate 
had  handed  me  a  jsocket  spy-glass,  by  using  which  I 
saw  a  man  descending  the  opposite  bank.  His  goods 
were  carried  by  a  horse  that  tottered  under  the  burden, 
and  he  was  followed  by  a  ragged  train  of  boys  and 
girls,  whilst  the  mother  held  in  her  arms  a  couple  of 
twin  children.  The  man  and  the  person  who  kept  the 
ferry  began  to  talk.  "  Ah,"  said  I,  '*  that  ferryman  is 
after  money,  and  it*8  in  vain  that  M'Kenzie  wrote  his 
Man  of  Feeling."  The  parties  soon  got  to  high  words ; 
the  one  excited  by  insolence,  and  the  other  by  despair. 
At  length  the  ferryman  called  out  in  tones  that  reached 
across  the  river — "  Well,  yonder  is  Squire  Sully,  ask 
him."  At  this  my  pony  plunged  into  the  ford,  and,  on 
reaching  the  scene  of  the  altercation,  I  took  my  stand, 
and  kept  whistling  to  Pilgrim  till  he  had  carried  over 
the  caravan  in  parts  and  parcels,  and  then  returned  for 
his  owner.  After  reaching  the  company  I  took  out  the 
guineas,  observing  at  the  same  time — "Unfortunate 
man,  a  kind  hearted  lady,  Grertrude  by  name,  has  com- 
missioned me  to  bestow  these  guineas  where  it  may 
please  me  best ;  let  me  then  give  one  to  each  of  these 
infant  children."  "  On  one  condition  alone,"  said  the 
man,  "  and  that  is,  that  the  boy  shall  bo  named  Sully, 
and  the  girl  Gertrude." 

This  emigration  is,  indeed,  becoming  a  serious  affair, 
and  it  oaght  to  be  turned  over  among  the  lights  of  phi- 
losophy. One  would  suppose  that  we  were  in  the 
midst  of  the  crusades,  from  seeing  the  crowds  that  pass 
every  week  to  the  south  and  wesL  It  pleases  me  to 
see  emigrants  coming  into  Virginia,  even  from  across 
the  water,  because  my  information  of  foreign  habits  is 
thereby  increased.  But  forsaken  towns,  and  hamlets 
falling  to  ruin — seats  of  opulence  abandoned — ^and  mills 
standing  idle  that  used  to  entertain  our  happy  peasant- 
ry—these things  make  me  sad.  Man  must  be  restive 
to  relinquish  for  precarious  schemes,  a  land,  along 
which  the  Blue  Ridge  draws  its  flowing  line  in  streams 
of  beautiful  elevation,  and  which  can  boast  of  a  water 
power  equal  to  that  of  the  best  maritime  states.  The 
delusion  is  complete  as  was  the  South  Sea  scheme, 
which  involved  in  ruin  statesmen  the  most  profound — 
wits  the  most  acute — ^and  speculators  the  most  saga- 
cious. 

This  letter  thus  far  wears  a  melancholy  hue — and  we 
must  add  somewhat  to  its  sombre  aspect.  It  is  not  to 
be  wondered  at,  that  Gertrude  is  at  times  in  the  shade 
of  despondency.  She  is  the  grandchild  of  a  man  who 
once  lived  on  James  river,  and  who  owned  estates  on 
Pamunkey,  York  and  Roanoke.  His  establishment 
was  superb.  His  park  was  the  best  on  the  river,  hold- 
ing a  multitude  of  English  deer;  and  his  furniture  was 
imported  from  the  same  country  with  his  deer.  But 
his  family  being  of  English  descent,  he  went  over  to 
see  relatives  still  living — and  there  was  commenced  that 
system  of  incautiousness  which  made  hasty  inrpads  on 
his  property.  He  was  impatient  of  control— could  not 
bear  to  be  taunted — ^and  where  other  men  would  ad- 
venture a  guinea,  he  would  hazard  an  estate.  But  my 
heart  is  so  appalled,  that  it  forbids  me  to  trace  the  wind- 
ings of  that  tornado  which  swept  his  sheaf  clean  of 
every  grain.  We  err ;  for  there  was  one  left,  and  that 
was  a  ring  which  had  been  handed  down  and  guarded 
with  sacred  care.    The  reason  of  the  vigilance  ezer^ 


verse  of  hir  fortunes,  he  went  to  a  Heraldry  c6ke  is 
England,  and  found 

Hl8  coat  of  armi— a  flowing  sheaf 
Sunnoanted  by  a  cypreu  l«ar. 
But  listened  by  a  dJamond  ring. 

It  80  happened,  however,  that  the  people  on  James 
river,  in  those  days,  were  much  addicted  to  the  sporu 
of  the  turf-~and  two  celebrated  horses  were  brought 
into  those  parts  to  engage  in  an  Olympic  contest.    One 
was  called  the  King  of  the  Forest,  and  the  other  ibe 
Maid  of  the  Oaks;  and  the  gentleman  of  whom  we 
write  went  in  his  reduced  condition  to  the  race.  There 
was  a  prodigious  crowd  on  the  ground,  and  the  anima- 
tion of  the  field  was  unusually  great — ^and  before  the 
horses  started,  one  Colonel  R.  rode  up  the  course,  and 
found  this  man  seated  on  a  fence.    "  Do  you  feel  in- 
clined to  stake  on  either  of  these  horses?"  said  Colonel 
R.  to  the  sorrow-stricken  man.    "  There  was  a  lime," 
replied  he,  "  when  the  individual  addressed  might  have 
defied  the  turf;  but  the  wheel  of  fortune  has  crushed 
all  save  this  solitary  ring."    "  That  were  unfortunate,^ 
replied  Colonel  R.  and  kept  on  his  way.    The  horses 
were  soon  brought  to  the  post,  and  at  the  close  of  the 
first  heat  the  King  of  the  Forest  had  proved  the 
swifter.    The  temptation  now  became  too  strong  for  a 
man  who  had  lost  estates  in  the  same  way.    Accord- 
ingly he  found  Colonel  R.  and  the  ring  was  staked  on 
the  King  of  the  Forest,  and  not  only  staked,  but  losu 
The  shade  of  despair  now  seemed  to  involve  in  its  folds 
the  last  twinkling  ray  of  hope.    But  Colonel  R.  was  a 
man  of  tender  feelings,  and  from  that  day  performed 
many  kind  offices  to  Uiis  once  princely  individual;  and 
after  the  property  had  gone  through  several  hands,  he 
became  the  purchaser  of  the  estate  which  had  once  be- 
longed to  the  sires  of  Gertrude.     These  particulars 
will  explain  the  reluctance  with  which  its  possessor 
yielded  the  ring  even  at  the  call  of  philanthropy.    It  is 
now  in  my  possession,  set  apart  to  the  redemption  of 
Angler's  Rest;  and  yet  others  attach  to  it  but  little 
value.    The  other  day  the  people  assembled  to  sell  out 
the  Angler.    It  was  shown  on  that  occasion ;  but  the 
diamond  of  the  great  Mogul  could  not  have  staid  exe- 
cution.   Just,  however,  as  the  place  was  to  be  struck 
off,  a  messenger  came,  bringing  along  with  him  some 
quirk  of  the  law,  by  whicli  the  place  obtained  a  respite 
till  some  time  in  March.    The  old  Angler  was  glad ; 
but  he  may  be  like  the  thirsty  Arab,  who  dreams  of  a 
fountain,  but  on  awaking,  still  finds  himself  among 
dreary  sands. 


LETTER  IX. 

As  In  the  hall  we  talked  the  ransom  came. 
And  in  one  night,  with  no  nngrateful  mind, 
Albert  was  eailing  on  a  quiet  wa.,— J]Ea^. 

If  a  man  be  near  drowning,  let  him  draw  on  the  bank.  Est 
would'nt  it  puzzle  Franklin,  Parry  and  Rosa,  to  tell  how  three 
whistles  could  bring  a  windfall  i—lfate  Book, 


Seeing  that  all  are  happy,  you  need  not  be  prolix.— JTole  Boelc' 

Sharon,  January  3d. 
My  Dear  L. — ^We  like,  among  a  cluster  of  country 
seats,  to  find  one  occasionally  bearing  a  sacred  appella- 
tion.   Crimes  may,  indeed,  be  transacted  at  such  places, 


cised  over  this  miniature  object  was,  that  after  the  re-  as  well  as  at  Lumnor  Hall,  or  among  the  h«atbs  of 
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Lammermuir.  But  Co  approach  the  denouement  of  our 
simple  story  ^  for  the  tale  being  a  mere  peg  on  which 
to  suspend  a  few  thoughts,  it  may  be  as  well  to  draw  it 
acd  give  it  to  yoo. 

Christmas  Eve  caught  the  family  of  friend  Phil  and 
myself  at  this  place.  In  old  times,  the  Lowlarfders  al- 
irap  wanted  some  merriment  about  this  part  of  the 
year,  but  of  late  they  have  become  a  little  more  sedate. 
In  the  evening  Gertrude  came  in  a  rusty  carriage,  drawn 
by  an  iadiflTereni  pair  of  horses.  The  Angler  too  had 
conif,  and  it  seemed  strange  that  he  should  bring  his 
Indian  presents,  till  it  occurred  to  me  that  he  was  afraid 
Ihey  might  be  taken  by  the  sheriff.  Nothing  was  now 
wanting  to  complete  our  party  but  Phil  Parker,  who 
had  promised  to  join  his  family,  and  in  a  few  minutes, 
wbhiag  to  revive  something  like  the  old  Christmas 
sportA,  be  rapped  at  the  door  and  repeated  the  follow- 
ing Iiiics: 

• 
Onee  on  a  Christmas  eve,  ere 'yet  the  roof 

Kang^  with  the  hymn  of  the  naiivity, 

There  came  a  stranger  to  the  rural  gate 

And  asked  admittance. 

^pon  opening  the  door  an  Indian  chief  whom  he  had 
picked  op  on  his  way  to  the  seat  of  government,  made 
his  eotrance.  Ah,  the  old  Angler  was  glad  and  so 
was  the  chief.  They  laughed  and  looked  and  talked, 
a&d  Oscar  pot  down  his  head — **  Squire  Sully,^  said 
He,  "bant  that  the  dead  Latin  that  they's  speakin  be- 
tween em?"  "  The  living  Indian,  Oscar,**  said  I,  "  no- 
Lhing  bat  the  living  Indian."  Gertrude  you  know  excels 
on  instrumental  music,  and  with  great  simplicity  and 
sweetness  she  sung  the  following  lines : 

Warrior  of  a  tented  field, 

Tented  by  many  a  stately  oak, 
With  dttsens  for  thy  battle  shield, 

Aod  rollinf  clouds  thy  martial  cloak. 

Chiefcalo,  wilt  thou  hail  the  day 
When  heavenly  lifht  thy  hut  o'erflows, 

Asd  bowmen  all  convene  to  pray, 
*Mid  scented  leaves  from  Sharon's  rose? 

When  ruby  birds  and  emerald  meet. 

To  chant  in  choral  interlude, 
And  wrens  shall  chirp  at  eagle's  feet, 

And  kids  shall  play  with  leopards  rude. 

When  o^er  the  lion's  shaggy  mane, 

The  fawn  shall  crop  its  myrtle  meal, 
And  kids  whoM  sires  he  rent  in  twain 

Shall  wiih  the  lion  gently  kneel. 

After  Gertnide  had  closed  her  lay,  the  company 
looked  contented.  This,  however,  is  a  word  rather 
^Md  for  the  occasion.  They  looked  smiling,  and  the 
nwenenu  were  stealing  away,  but  not  without  leaving 
■  Tivid  influence  on  the  memory  and  'affections.  But 
s  shade  was  resting  now  and  then  on  the  face  of  the 
AD^er,and  it  was  not  difficult  to  tell  what  was  passing 
Jn  his  mind.  ••Angler,"  said  I,  *'that  lien  which  has 
perpkied  us  so  long  has  been  adjusted,  and  Angler's 
K»t  is  firce  from  incumbrance  as  any  Blue  Ridge  bird." 
**  When,  and  how  ?"  said  the  Angler.  •*  Yesterday," 
tiiJ  f,  "as  to  the  when ;  and  as  to  the  how, be  it  known 
that  it  has  been  done  by  a  friend  of  mine,  Ned  Ring- 
|oW  by  name,  who  lives  on  what  was  once  called  Pow- 
hstan  river,  but  at  present  called  James,  after  an  En- 
glish king."  "Squire  Sully,"  said  the  Angler,  ••will 
yoo  send  him  my  thanks?"  ••Tou  may  give  them 


yourself,  Angler,  for  he  will  soon  beljere."  ••  Any  thing 
speechial  guine  to  take  place,  Squire  Sully  ?"  said  Oscar. 
"  Nothing,  Oscar,  except  that  Miss  Gatty  is  guine  to 
James  River." 

The  company  soon  after  retired,  and  the  next  morn- 
ing the  Angler  accompanied  the  Indian  chief  to  the 
gap  of  the  Ridge. 


LETTER  X. 

Claude  of  Lorraine  finished  his  pictures,  but  in  all  mine  there 
shall  be  something  left  for  the  imagination  to  supply. 

Note  Book. 

Being  done  with  the  present  tense,  we  can  go  on  to  the  prete- 
rite.—A^ofe  Book. 

Angler,  take  this  bugle,  and  give  it  to  friend  Phil— for  chivalry 
is  gone  out  of  fashion. — Note  Book. 


Greenwood, 


*,  lo3b. 


Jfcfjf  Dear  L. — It  was  an  exact  year  from  the  time  of 
my  entrance  to  the  valley,  to  the  time  of  my  getting 
out  of  it.  The  serious  pursuits  of  life  put  an  end  to 
my  knighthood ;  but  my  memory  has  drawn  more  than 
once  on  that  year  of  playfulness.  Gertrude  was  estab- 
lished in  the  home  of  her  fathers,  and  it  has  ever  since 
been  the  abode  of  hospitality,  elegance  and  goodness. 
Ned  Ringgold  was  at  the  University  about  the  same 
time  with  myself  and  Phil  Parker,  and  it  was  then  and 
there  that  we  made  a  triple  league  to  be  friends  so  long 
as  we  lived,  nor  htis  this  leogue  been  broken.  At  the 
same  time  he  told  us  the  tradition  of  his  ancestor's 
winning  the  ring,  and  he  vowed  if  it  ever  descended 
to  himself  that  he  would  restore  it.  You  see  he  has 
made  good  his  pledge. 

Ned  Ringgold  was  about  as  clever  a  youth  as  could 
be  found  one  of  a  thousand.  There  was  a  point  of 
contrast  however  betwixt  him  and  Phil  Parker.  Friend 
Phil  was  so  sprightly,  that  he  retains  a  portion  of  this 
temperament  up  to  the  present  date ;  but  Ned  is  re- 
markably grave.  This  is  owing  to  an  abstract  talent 
which  he  has  ciiltivated  at  a  large  expense  of  time  and 
trouble.  He  used  to  tell  me  sometimes — *•  Your  urn 
of  ideality,  friend  Sully,  is  rather  hot.  Take  the  circle 
of  the  mathematics,  and  it  will  be  cool  like  a  cucum- 
ber." This  is  true  ;  but  if  as  a  connoisseur  the  Muses 
have  not  allured  me  to  the  top  of  Parnassus,  they  have 
at  least  chained  me  as  an  amateur  around  the  base  of 
the  mountain. 

On  the  morning  of  my  leaving  Mountain  View,  the 
Angler  came  for  my  luggage.  **Luggage  indeed,"  sflid 
I ;  ••Angler,  here  are  some  papers  filled  with  scribbling; 

but  the  critics "  "And  who  arc  they?"  said  the  Angler. 

** People,"  replied  I,  ••who  fish  in  troubled  waters, 
catching  many  a  foolish  perch;  but  sometimes  they 
have  caught  a  Tartar."  We  now  entered  the  boat, 
for  its  owner  was  to  convey  me  across  the  ford,  and 
after  .whistling  for  a  windfall,  he  remarked — "Squire 
Sully,  Angler's  Rest  looks  very  snug;  suppose  you  live 
with  me.  If  we  could  hook  you  in  for  a  year  or  so 
longer  you  might  own  it."  •*  Thank  you,"  said  I,  •*  but 
Squire  Sully  is  going  to  be  married."  At  this  the  An- 
gler laughed.  •*  Why,  we  thought  about  here,"  said 
he,  ••that  you -were  cutting  your  eye  at  Miss  Qatty." 
••There's  as  good  fish  in  the  river,  Angler,  as  were  ever 
taken  out  of  it,  and  the  lady  of  my  choice  is  quite  equal 

Vol.  ni.-W 
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to  Gertrude.'*  "iJas  she  any  terra  firma?"  "About 
a  hundred  acres,"  said  I.  "Whereabouts?*'  said  the 
Angler.  "  On  the  cast  of  the  Ridge,"  rejoined  I ;  "  about 
midway  between  this  and  where  Gertrude  is  to  live." 

We  had  now  got  across  the  river  where  Oscar,  having 
brought  my  pony,  was  in  waiting.  Tjie  Angler  fas- 
tened his  boat,  and  with  Oscar  accompanied  me  to  the 
top  of  the  Ridge.  My  tears  flowed  fast  at  the  prospect 
of  parting  with  these  children  of  nature,  but  it  could 
not  be  helped.  Opening  my  purse — "Oscar,"  said  I, 
"you  have  rolled  me  about  in  my  old  chair;  talce  care 
of  it  and  send  it  to  Greenwood.  You  have  brightened 
my  spur  and  brushed  my  sandals;  take  these  guineas. 
It's  all  the  remuneration — ^"  "  Muneration,"said  Oscar ; 
"  Oscar  want  no  muneratlon ;  I  loves  de  pure  grit,  but 
wont  dis  minish  Squire  Sully;  but  hant  you  guineto 
come  back  and  see  MissGatty?**  Just  at  this  point 
the  Angler  remarked — "Squire  Sully,  will  you  take 
this  box  of  fish  hooks  ?"  "  Thank  you,"  said  I,  "  and 
do  you  take  this  bugle,  and  tell  friend  Phil  that  my 
knighthood  is  over,  and  take  this  Blue  Ridge  flower  to 
Roberta."  Then  shaking  each  of  them  by  the  hand 
we  bade  each  other  adieu. 

These  were  happy  days.  Then  the  aflfections  were 
springing  like  the  buds  of  the  wilderness.  But  since 
then  the  realities  of  life  have  given  the  world  a  sombre 
aspecL  It  is  painful  to  send  shadows  across  the  light 
of  these  pictures.  My  life  has  been  so  far  laid  off  in 
•circles  of  thirty-eight  years,  and  to  the  twentytthird 
circle  my  imagination  is  always  on  the  return.  With 
my  difficulties  you  have  had  some  acquaintance.  Green- 
wood  was  embellished  by  the  taste  of  my  wife.  We 
had  a  few  Spanish  and  Italian  books.  Some  pebbles 
were  sent  me  from  the  liyssiis.  A  naytical  friend 
brought  me  some  lava  from  Mount  Vesuvius  and  n 
piece  of  the  rock  of  Gibraltar,  and  some  spars  from  the 
grotto  of  Antiparos.  Another  friend  brought  me  a  goat 
from  Juan  Fernandez  and  a  lama  from  Peru,  whilst  an 
Eistern  sultan  sent  me  a  Persian  gazelle.  But  Green- 
wood  got  into  the  same  predicament  with  Angler's  Rest. 
It  was  not  agreeable  to  live  in  daily  expectation  of  be- 
ing turned  out  of  house  and  home,  and  (o  see  my  chair 
and  deer  passing  into  other  hands.  Thomson  might 
have  written  of  the  man  who  loved  to  be  in  difficulties, 
but  he  could  not  have  meant  me.  During  the  pendency 
of  these  embarrassments,  Gertrude  Ringgold,  my  eldest 
daughter,  would  sometimes  pull  my  gown  and  say — 
"  Father,  tell  me  one  of  your  tales."  My  heart  was 
heavy  and  my  mind  began  to  muse  on  the  west. 
"What,"  said  I,  "must  Sully  lay  down  his  sylvan 
hatchet  and  take  to  the  woodman^s  axe?  Shall  ho  de- 
molish prairce  hives,  after  listening  so  long  to  the  mur- 
muring of  the  Hyblian  bee,  or  lay  down  the  stone  of 
philosophy  for  the  frock  of  the  boatman  ?"  The  prospect 
was  appalling,  and  the  incongruity  on  a  small  scale 
appeared  as  great  as  when  Rousseau  wore  his  Arme- 
nian dress,  or  when  Byron  went  to  fight  the  Turks. 
In  the  meantime  my  wife  kept  adding  to  my  grief,  by 
saying — "Don't  mind  it,  Sully--don't  mind  it.  We 
shall  soon,  by  hook  or  by  crook,  get  a  snug  box  some- 
where else.**  Such  was  my  plight,  when  one  evening 
my  child  Gertrude,  came  running  to  me.  "Father," 
g-iid  she,  "  a  gentleman  and  young  lady  are  coming." 
"  Oh,"  thinks,  said  I,  "  it's  the  sheriflT;"  when  on  going 
to  the  door  who  should  it  be  but  Phil  Parker,  and  my 


once  playful  Roberta.  "Alight,  alight,**  said  J,  "bu^ 
it*6  a  time  of  distress,  friend  Phil — ^for  to-morrow  Green- 
wood is  to  be  sold.**  He  had  the  same  old  laugh  that 
he  used  to  have,  and  he  drew  a  letter,  of  which  the  fol- 
lowing is  a  true  copy : 

"  To  PhU  Parker,  of  Jtfoufitein  View. 
"When  you  receive  this,  repair  immediately  toGrcen- 
wood,  and  see  whether  Oliver  Sully,  Esq.  has  the  pro- 
perty of  the  palm  tree  to  grow  when  weights  are  ap- 
pended to  him.  Take  off  the  weights  and  make  him 
as  easy  as  a  pin  stuck  in  the  centre  of  a  circle.  A  bird 
came  here  the  other  day  and  my  dear  Gertrude  caught 
it,  and  under  its  purple  wing  w^s  a  paper  containing  a 
statement  of  his  debts.  This  little  favor  is  the  more 
convenient  to  be  done,  as  the  ring  has  brought  Gertrude 
some  accession  of  fortune  from*  across  the  water. 
When  shall  we  three  meet  again. 

Ned  Ringgold." 

I  nqw  told  my  wife  that  my  Blue  Ridge  Letters  were 
finished,  when  she  came  to  me  and  with  a  sweet  smile 
demanded  the  steel  pen  with  which  they  had  been 
written.  "  Sully,"  said  she,  "  you  must  now  take  lo 
your  hay  carts,  or  you  will  soon  be  in  debt  again."  "It 
makes  no  diflTerence,"  said  I,  "as  long  as  Ned  Ringgold 
lives."  But  that  pen  will  be  laid  aside,  after  you,  my 
dear  L.  shall  be  raised  to  some  conspicuity,  by  its  copy- 
ing a  work  of  mine  called  "Lorion." 


INVITATION. 

Come  from  thy  cold  and  cloudy  clime. 

For  softest  airs  are  whispering  hers. 
And  Winter  now  is  past  his  prime, 

And  Love's  own  leafy  time  is  near. 
Come  bask  beneath  our  smiling  sky, 

Come  drink  the  balmy  breath  of  Spring; 
And  give  thy  cheek  of  damask  dye 

To  Zephyr's  fondly-fanning  wing. 

Here  hearts  are  warm,  here  hands  are  free. 

Each  eye  shall  cordial  welcome  beam ; 
And  thou  our  Nymph  and  Grace  shalt  be. 

And  Naiad  of  our  silver  stream. 
And  Love  shall  lead  thy  steps  along, 

And  Pleasure  follow  in  thy  train ; 
While  Music  pours  her  sweetest  song, 

To  welcome  Beauty  back  again.         ercuts. 
Athens,  Geo, 


MADRIGAL. 

THE  WREATH. 

A  wreath  of  fair  flowers  the  maid 
Had  gathered  all  wild  on  the  lea. 

And  wove  in  a  fanciful  braid, 
She  smiling  presented  to  me. 

O  yes,  whispered  I  in  her  ear, 
This  chain  I  may  venture  to  take ; 

But  that  of  your  beauty,  I  fear, 
Will  not  be  30  easy  to  break. 
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COLONY  OP  VIRGINIA. 

1355.  Firsi  ■ettlement  of  Virginia,  towards  the  close  of  Queen 
Elizabtih's  relgo. 

I60&    Captain  Smith  came  orer  and  remained  three  years. 

1612.   John  RoUe  married  Pocahonti^s. 

161&»Pocahontaadied  at  Grave^nd,  England. 

59ia.  Pocahontas  was  a  titular  name  as  princess,  her  private 
nunc  bcin^  Matoax«  or  Matoaica ;  but  alter  her  conversion  to 
chnsdaAiiy,  she  wat baptized  Rebecca.  She  left  one  son,  John 
Roife,  who  was  educated  at  Plymouth,  England,  and  afterwards 
eaiae  orer  to  the  colony  and  married,  and  lert  an  only  daughter, 
mho  married  a  Boiling,  fr«m  whom  several  respectable  families 
in  Kirgioia  claim  their  descent. 

INDUN  POPULATION. 

Captain  Smith,  in  his  General  History  of  Virginia,  estimates 
tb«  aamber  of  Indians  within  a  circle  of  sixty  miles  around 
JaniestowQ,  at  five  thousand,  of  whom  fifteen  hundred  were 
w&niors,  being  to  the  aggregate  population  in  the  ratio  of /hree 
tateo. 

lotbeixpeditioa  which  effected  a  landing  at  Jamestown,  a 
Tuunj  broke  oat  at  sea,  and  Ratliffe  proposed  to  tack  right 
as^at  (o  England.  However,  as  they  proceeded  along  the  coast 
ilty  eocounteivd  a  storm,  which  drove  them  into  Hampton 
R*4is.  Tbiity  of  them  landed  at  Cape  Henry,  and  were  as- 
sziil'ed  by  fire  Indians. 

T&ai  night  a  box  containing  sealed  instructions  was  opened, 
^>d  the  Council  were  found  to  be,  President,  Edward  Maria 
Wtnrfield;  Councillors,  Smith,   Newport,   Ratliffe,   Martin, 

Ti»  point  selected  for  the  colony  was  Jamestown,  on  the 
c^Tthside  of  the  James  river.  On  landing,  they  first  set  them- 
M>ei  to  erect  a  fort,  in  shape  of  a  half  moon  ;  then  all  bands 
wRci  buiHy  to  work,  felling  trees,  clearing  land,  weaving  fish- 
i^Z'TMi,  laying  out  gardens,  and  the  like. 

In  a  few  days  Newport,  Smith  and  twenty  others,  ascended  the 
r?<r.  In  six  days  they  came  to  Powhatan,  a  royal  village  of 
tweire  wigwams,  seated  on  a  picturesque  range  of  hills,  not  far 
b«'i>w  the  falls,  or  what  is  now  Richmond.  Here  resided  King 
Fowhstan.  It  is  now  the  seat  of  a  gentleman  named  Mayo,  and 
i*  d««cnbed  by  Mr.  Wirt  in  the  British  Spy. 

Shortly  after  the  establishment  of  the  colony  at  Jamestown,  it 
«w  assaulted  by  the  natives.  For  their  better  security  in  future, 
tfcf  Eof  liih  protected  the  half-moon  by  a  palisado,  and  mounted 
Rsae  colverin  gona. 

HUGUENOTS. 

Ib  19^  a  settlement  was  effected  in  South  Carolina  by  some 
Freoch  Proteslania  called  Huguenots.  They  fied  from  France 
u*  escape  persecution.  This  wes  the  first  attempt  to  colonize 
K-Rh  America  ;  it  was  undertaken  for  the  sake  of  freedom  of 

•r.Kif !Ke,  and  like  many  similar  enterprizes,  failed.  These 
rr;u:f«s,  worn  out  by  Bufferings,  and  distracted  by  dissensions, 
V.  'I'drown  request,  were  taken  back  to  Europe  in  an  English 

NEWFOUNDLAND. 

1»3.    Sir  Hamphrey  Gilbert,  brottier-in-Iaw  to  Sir  Walter 

fia-'fish,  «kh  five  ships,  set  sail  for  America.    He  landed  at 

^e-Kiouodiand,  and  claimed  it  for  the  British  crown.    On  his 

ret'jni  voyage,  Sir  Humphrey  was  deplorably  lost  in  a  storm  at 

NORTH  CAROLINA. 

ISiH.  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  nothing  daunted  by  the  loss  of  his 
tr:<ber-in-law,  sent  out  two  ships  under  Amidas  and  Barlow. 
T^'j  taodedon  an  island  in  Pamplico  Sound,  proceeded  up  Albe- 
x^rkc  Sound,  and  there  landed  on  Roanoke  island.  They  found 
^  M/rsges  ignorant,  simple  and  friendly.  Amidas  and  Barlow 
r^smed  to  England,  with  a  cargo  of  furs,  sassafras  and  cedar. 
T'^jtj  j^ve  Queen  Elizabeth  a  high-colqred  account  of  the 
(•'•ly  discovered  country,  and  her  majesty,  charmed  with  the 
pur^re,  called  it  Virginia,  either  In  honor  of  her  own  virginity, 
cr  beea^ii  was  a  virgin  soil. 

HISTORIES  OF  VIROINIA. 

Tbji  hlscorian.  Doctor  Bobertson,  has  left  among  his  posthu- 
iK>t»  works  a  succinct  history  of  Virginia  and  of  the  Northern 
C>!<mie%  from  the  first  settlement  down  lo  the  Revolution  of 
inj. 


Captain  John  Smith  published  his  General  History  of  Virginia 
in  a  quarto  volume.  He  writes  like  a  soldier ;  his  style  is  rough, 
uncouth,  confused ;  but  as  an  authentic  record  of  facts,  this 
quaint  work  is  of  very  high  value.  Pity  that  so  gallant  aknight, 
like  Bayard,  "  without  fear  and  without  reproach,"  should  have 
had  so  unchivalrous  a  name  as  John  Smith.  His  history  has 
been  republished  in  Virginia,  from  a  London  copy  of  the  old 
quarto,  with  plates ;  but  as  might  have  been  foreseen  from  the 
latitude,  the  publication  was  attended  with  considerable  loss.  A 
modernized  edition  might  meet  with  a  more  favorable  reception; 
but  few  will  be  found  willing  to  wade  through  the  impracticable 
pages  of  the  original. 

Stiih,  a  Professor  of  William  and  Mary  College,  wrote  a  his- 
tory of  Virginia.  He  reduced  the  chaos  of  Smith  to  some  order, 
and  his  style  is  suflSciently  classical,  but  not  the  less  prolix  and 
pspaverous  on  that  account.  It  is  for  the  most  part  a  digest  of 
Smith,  with  interminable  details  of  the  transactions  of  the  Colo- 
nial Company,  and  of  its  dissolution  by  James  the  First,  which 
is  as  much  labored  as  if  it  had  been  the  decline  and  downfall  of 
an  empire.    It  is  now  out  of  print,  and  a  rare  book. 

Beverley  also  wrote  a  history  of  Virginia,  and  Jefferson  ob- 
serves that  Beverley  is  as  much  too  concise  and  unsatisfactory  as 
Stith  is  prolix  and  dull. 

Another  history  is  by  Chalmers,  and  the  most  voluminous  of 
all  by  Burke,  a  young  Irishman,  who  falling  in  a  duel  before 
the  completion  of  the  work,  it  was  concluded  by  a  Frenchman, 
Qirardin.      ' 

Burke^s  style  is  florid  and  verbose,  making  every  thing  little 
by  an  attempt  to  make  every  thing  great.  There  are  some 
abridgements,  in  better  taste ;  but  altogether,  there  is  no  good 
history  of  the  Ancient  Dominion. 

Hening's  Statutes  at  Large,  the  Pandect  of  Virginia,  is  a  mine 
of  historical  materials. 

SIR  WALTER  RALEIGH. 

The  life  of  this  great  man  is  peculiarly  interesting  to  Virgi- 
nians. The  biography  of  him,  prefixed  to  his  History  of  the 
World,  contains  a  number  of  curious  details ;  but,  according  to 
the  spirit  of  that  age,  it  is  immensely  tedious. 

The  new  life  of  him,  by  Mrs.  Thomson,  is  as  entertaining  as 
a  romance.  It  appears,  from  a  fac-simile  of  his  autograph,  that 
he  spelt  his  name  Ralegh. 

PROPER  NAMES. 

Cape  Henry  is  called  after  Prince  Henry,  son  of  James  the 
First  of  England.  This  Prince  was  a  great  friend  of  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh,  and  visited  him  in  the  tower  of  London,  during  his 
long  imprisonment  there.    He  died  a  minor. 

Cape  Charlesj  called  after  Charles,  brother  of  aforesaid 
Henry,  Duke  of  York,  afterwards  Charles  the  First  of  England. 

James  Rivera  Jamestown,  James  City  County,  after  James  the 
First  of  England.  James  river,  called  by  the  aborigines  Pow- 
hatan. 

Powhatan  was  the  title  of  the  king ;  his  private  name  was 
Wahonsonacock. 

The  Jippamaltox  Captain  Smith  calls  the  pleasant  river  of 
Apamatuck.  The  Queen  of  Apamatuck  was  a  special  favorite 
of  his  royal  highness,  Powhatan.  Her  residence  is  set  down  on 
Capt.  Smithes  map  a  few  miles  from  the  falls  of  the  Appamattox, 
in  what  is  now  the  County  of  Chesterfield. 

Pamunlfcy  river  ^mith  spells  variously,  but  usually  Pamaun- 
kee.  Dean  Swift,  in  a  letter  to  Hunter,  a  Governor  of  New 
York,  rallies  him  on  marrying  the  Queen  of  PomutiktV 

The  Indians  had  no  written  language.  Smith  and  the  other 
early  historians  spell  words  as  they  sounded  to  their  ears.  It  is 
likely  that  the  Indians  of  that  day  would  not  be  able  to  recognize 
these  words  as  we  now  pronounce  them. 

INDIAN  WORDS. 

Aroughcun,  Raccoon ;  Mussascus,  Muskrat ;  Utchunquoyes, 
Wild-cat;  Cauapeuk,  Spring;  Popanow,  Winter;  Cohonk, 
Cry  of  Wild  Geese;  Cohauayough,  Summer;  Messinough, 
Earing  of  Corn  ;  Taquitock,  Fall  of  Leaves;  Toppohannock, 
Rappohannock ;  Patawomeke,  Potomac;  Sasquesahannocks, 
Susquehanna;  Suckahanna,  Water;  Messamins,  Muscadine 
Grapes ;  Asspanick,  Young  Squirrels  ;  Opassom,  Opossum ; 
Mockasins,  Shoes ;  Tomahack,  Axe  ;  Weanock,  Weyanoke,  a 
place  on  James  River ;  Wingina,  Virginia  ;  Wingandacoa,  Vir- 
ginia; Putchamins,  Persimmons  ;  Pawcohiccora,  Milk  of  Wal- 
nuts; Ponap,  Meal  Dumplins ;  Chechlnquamins,  Chinquapins; 
Matchacomoco,  Grand  Council ;  Werowance,  a  Captain ;  Cock- 
arouse,  a  Councillor ;  Pawcorance,  an  Altar^Stone ;  Fericu,  a 
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Kiag-Beaver;  Ustatahainen,  Hominy.  Note.  Thta  is  said  to 
be  an  African  word.  Lord  Bacon  calls  U  the  cream  of  maize, 
and  recommends  it  as  an  article  of  diet  for  the  sick. 

Beverley  spells  wigwam,  wigwang. 

Indians  bad  no  salibut  what  they  obtained  from  ashes.  They 
were  fond  of  roasting  ears,  and  had  them  dried.  Their  spoons 
held  half  a  pint,  and  they  laughed  at  the  small  spoons  of  the 
Englisli,  that  had  to  be  carried  so  often  to  the  mouth. 

One  month  they  called  the  Moon  of  Stags. 

Their  money  was  made  of  conk-shell,  and  was  called  either 
peak,  or  wampum-pcak,  or  runtec,  (which  last  was  a  drilled 
bead,)  or  finally  roenoke,  made  of  cckle-shell. 

For  knives  they  made  use  of  sharpened  reeds  or  shells. 

For  skinning  deer,  flat  stones  sharpened,  and  semicircalar,  of 
Ihe  shape  of  a  saddler^s  knife. 

For  axes  and  hatchets,  stones  sharpened  and  fastened  to  a 
stick,  and  glued  with  turpentine. 

Their  bows  were  made  of  locust ;  their  arrows  were  plumed 
with  feathers  of  the  wild  turkey,  fastened  with  the  glue  of  the 
Telvet  horns  of  the  deer,  and  headed  with  a  white  stone,  or  the 
spur  of  a  wild  turkey. 

Bererley  had  seen  one  of  their  canoes  thirty  feet  long. 

UTTAMUSSACK. 

Twelve  miles  above  Richmond,  near  the  James  river,  there 
were  three  houses  for  their  idols,  and  a  solid  crystal,  three  or 
four  feet  solid  cube,  called  a  Pawcurance,  or  altar-stone,  so  clear 
and  translucent,  that  the  grain  of  a  man^s  hand  might  be  seen 
through  it,  and  It  contained  silver  ore.  This  the  Indians  called 
their  altar-stone,  and  on  it  they  offered  their  sacrifices. 

NECKS. 

The  colony  of  Virginia  was  divided  Into  necks,  the  northern 
neck  between  the  .Potomac  and  the  Rappahannocki  and  the 
other  necks  between  the  other  rivers. 

MOUNTAINS. 

The  Alleghanies  Beverley  calls  the  Apalachian  mountains. 
Henry  Batt  and  a  party  were  sent  out  by  Governor  Berkeley  on 
an  exploration  among  these  mountains. 

Oovernor  Spnitswood  was  the  first  man  that  crossed  the  Blue 
Ridge.  In  consideration  of  this,  the  King  of  Kngland  gave  him 
a  golden  horse-shoe,  with  a  Latin  inscription.  This  horse-shoe 
has,  within  a  few  years,  been  sold  to  a  jeweller  for  old  gold ! 

MARRIAGE. 

1609.  John  Laydnn  married  Anna  Barrows,  and  this  was  the 
first  marriase  in  Virginia. 

The  first  birth  was  that  of  Virginia,  daughter  of  Ananias  Dare, 
bom  August  18th,  lo87. 

COLONIES. 

1609.  Jamestown  sent  out  two  colonies,  one  to  Nansemond, 
on  James  river,  thirty  miles  below  Jamcalown— the  other  to 
Powhatan,  six  miles  below  the  falls  of  James  river,  now  the  city 
of  Richmond.  This  last  land  was  purchased  from  Powhatan 
for  copper.  Each  colony  was  settled  with  one  hundred  and 
twenty  men. 

Shortly  af\ar  another  colony  was  planted  at  Kiquotan,  near 
what  Is  now  the  boruugh  of  Norfolk,  at  the  mouth  of  James 
river,  and  a  fort  was  there  built  and  called  Algernon,  since  that 
time  made  more  illustrious  by  being  the  cognomen  of  the  pat- 
riotic Sidney. 

Mulberry  island,  in  the  James  river,  eighteen  miles  below 
Jamestown. 

HUGUENOTS. 

1699.  Eight  hundred  Huguenot  refugees  came  to  Virginia, 
and  settled  at  Monacan  town,  south  side  of  James  river,  twenty 
miles  below  Richmond.  They  made  an  attempt  to  tame  buffa- 
loes, by  catching  them  youn?.  They  made  a  strong-bodied  cla- 
ret  wine  of  wild  grapes.  They  found  a  patron  and  benefactor 
in  Colonel  Byrd. 

CAVALIERS  AND  ROQNDHEADS. 

During  the  great  rebellion  in  England,  several  good  Cavalier 
fltroilies  came  over  to  Virginia ;  and  at  the  restoration  of  Charles 
the  Second,  some  families  of  the  Roundheads  came  over  and 
■ettled  in  the  colony,  but  not  many,  they  being  for  the  most  part 
pre'possesBed  in  favor  of  the  New  England  colonies. 

MALEFACTORS. 

It  has  been  often  repeated  that  the  first  settlers  of  Virginia 
were  convicts.  This  is  a  mistake ;  very  few  of  this  description 
were  transported  to  Virginia  at  any  time. 

WILLIAMSBURG. 

This  placa  wai  at  fint  called  the  Middle  PlaaUtion ;  after- 


wards it  was  named  aAer  William  the  Third.    It  was  laid  off  io 
the  form  of  a  capital  W,  in  compliment  to  the  Prince  of  Orange. 

INDIANS. 

By  the  treaty  of  1677  each  Indian  town  was  lo  pay  three  In- 
dian arrows  for  their  land,  and  twenty  beaver  skiae  for  protection. 
INDIAN  POPULATION. 

The  Indians  in  1707  had  only  five  hundred  fighting  men  left, 
so  that  the  whole  Indian  population  was  at  that  lime  less  (hao 
two  thousand  within  the  limits  of  the  colony. 

BREAD. 

The  Indians  made  bread  of  sunflower  seed. 

RAPPAHANNOCK. 

The  Indian  name  fur  this  river  was  Toppohannock ;  there  is 
a  town  in  Hanover  county  by  that  name. 

BOTANY. 

Beverley  mentions  the  following  species  as  met  with  in  Vir- 
ginia: 

Cherries ;  Plums  -,  Persimmons ;  Mulberries ;  Hurts,  or  Huc- 
kleberries; Wild  Raspberries,  probably  Blackberries;  Wild 
Strawberry;  Chesnuts;  Chinquapins;  Hazelnuts  ;  Hickories ; 
Walnuts ;  Puccoon  and  Musquaspen,  roots  with  which  the  ni- 
fives  painted  their  bodies  ;  Cushaw  or  Cymltngs,  called  by  ike 
northern  Indians  Squash ;  Sumach  ;  Sassafras ;  JamesiowD 
Weed,  a  great  coo/rr;  Tuckaboe,  a  tuberous  root,  growing  io 
marshes.  There  is  a  plsce  in  New  York  of  this  name,  and  a 
creek  in  Virginia,  and  those  living  east  of  it  are  called  Tucka- 
hoes — those  west  Cnheea,  perhaps  corrupted  from  the  Scotch 
expression  "  quoth  he.*'  Currants ;  Cranberries,  probably  ilie 
same  with  Captain  Smith's  Rawcomens  .:  six  species  of  Grape  -, 
Honey  Tree ;  Sugar  Tree,  maple— the  Indians  had  made  maj'^c 
sugar,  time  out  of  mind ;  Maycocks,  Maracocks ;  Lupine? ; 
Myrtle,  from  which  was  made  a  wax,  out  of  which  were  mads 
candles  without  gi4ase,  never  melting,  and  exhaling  a  fragrar.t 
incense;  the  Crown  Imperial;  Cardinal  Flower;  Indian  Coro. 
PRICES  CURRENT  IN  VIRGINU,  1709. 

Beef  and  Pork,  Iff.  to  3d.;  Pullets,  6<2.;  Capons,  6d.  to  9^.; 
Chickens,  3«.  a  dozen  ;  Ducks,  9d.  a  piece  ;  Geese,  Ix.;  Turkey 
Hens,  ISd.;  Deer^  lOt.  a  head  ;  Oysters  and  Wild  Fowl,  cheap. 


JAMESTOWN  IN  1616. 

Two  hundred  and  eighteen  years  ago  this  little  colony  was  the 
germ  of  a  future  empire,  destined  to  spread  from  the  Atlantic  to 
the  Pacific. 

A  pinnace  from  England  lay  off  at  anchor,  rocking  on  the  wa- 
ters of  the  James.  Men  were  at  work  upon  a  paliiado,  and  the 
clink  of  the  anvil  was  heard.  A  mocking  bird  warbled  to  iha 
strangers,  aud  occasionally  was  heard  the  plunge  of  the  iiiu'* 
gcon. 

With  the  fatigues,  sufferings  and  perils  of  a  colonial  life  i.^ 
mingled  o  tincture  of  romance,  the  curious  thirst  of  adventure, 
the  fresh  glow  of  new  images,  and  the  dignity  of  danger. 

Here  some  of  the  English,  oppressed  by  the  heat  of  an  unac- 
customed sun,  lay  reposing  in  the  shade  of  a  tree ;  while  others, 
with  shouts  and  laughter,  played  the  favorite  game  of  bowls. 

Among  the  lookers-on  were  some  of  the  Powhatan  Indians, 
naked,  with  keen  eyes  and  raven  hair,  gazing  at  the  game  wuh 
a  sort  of  stoical  attention.  Ah,  little  did  they  foresee  that  from 
thh  speck  of  cloud  a  storm  would  gather  to  sweep  them  from  the 
earth  ! 

In  the  group  of  the  bowling  green  might  be  seen  "younrer 
sons  of  younger  brothers,  poor  gentlemen,  starveling  gallants, 
ostlers  trade-fallen,  decayed  tapsters — the  cankers  of  a  caljn 
world  and  a  long  peace.*' 

Perhaps  a  party  of  Captain  Smith's  men  might  be  seen  fir'.r; 
at  a  target,  to  the  consternation  of  the  sa/vd^n  ;  or  on  the  way 
to  a  neighboring  forest  to  fell  trees. 

Perhaps  Captain  Smith  was  employed  in  punishing  profanity, 
by  pouring  a  bucket  of  water  down  the  coat-sleeve  for  each 
oath,  or  landing  a  boat  load  of  corn  just  arrived  from  Pamaunief* 

Were  Captain  Smith  to  revisit  Virginia,  he  would  find  James- 
town in  ruins,  and  no  Fhoeri ix  arisen  from  the  ashee.  He  would 
be  startled  to  see  the  Pocahonus  or  the  Patrick  Henry  conte 
foaming  by  with  the  speed  of  a  race- horse.  He  would  find,  \i}0, 
rail-roads  running  through  woods  that  he  first  explored,  atd 
over  rivers  thst  he  first  navigated.  And  as  the  train  of  cotiim 
bales  and  hogsheads  of  tobacco  came  sweeping  by,  he  woul<J 
naturally  be  reminded  of  bis  old  friends,  <*the  eofiaticatmf 
tobacco -mongers  in  London." 
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TENNESSEE  RIVER. 

Tbe  TeonesMe  la  formed  bj  the  junctioo  of  the  CHneh  and 
H^'^on,  which  liTers  find  their  source  in  the  oiouniaiM  of  south 
*e4  7irsini« ;  it  flows  southwest  throug^h  eastern  Tennessee, 
wtn  ibroogh  nolth  Alabama,  and  then  suddenly  wheeling  north, 
rtM  throufh  the  western  pan  of  Tennessee  and  Kentucky, 
rvipijmg  flnaJly  into  the  Ohio,  not  far  above  its  mouth ;  so  that 
it>;  mouth  of  the  Tennesfcee  is  almost  exactly  on  the  same  paral* 
kl  t>r  lacitode  with  Its  source. 

That  pan  of  the  river  which  flows  among  the  mountains  is 
nnvksbly  picturesque. 

I  »u  notfurtunate  enough  to  pass  the  painted  rocks  in  the 
d^vticne;  they  are  described  as  a  remarkable  curiosity,  being 
per-upi  a  qaarter  of  a  mile  long  and  three  hundred  feet  high. 

T&e  banks  are  crowned  with  forests  of  luxuriant  growth,  un- 
^cc'^i^as  yet  by  the  civilized  axe  ;  the  oak,  ash.  walnut,  alder; 
L'.;  ffcamere,  whose  while  limbs  have  been  compared  to  a  lady^s 
KTx  with  her  sleeve  rolled  up ;  the  maple,  whose  leaves,  yield- 
I'i  10  the  blast,  has  been  likened  to  a  troop  of  girls  in  a  gale  of 

These  trees  are  some  of  them  overgrown  with  the  clematis  and 
"(Vr  psrasites,  which  at  times  embroider  the  entire  trunk,  aspire 
to:b'!  topmost  boughs,  and  hang  in  pendant  festoons,  adorned 
vjb  crimson  flowers. 

T>«  river  a  windin^r,  and  Its  frequent  turns  serve  to  slowly 
=  ''■■'d  the  curt'iio  of  the  scenery..  The  various  combinations  of 
r.'cr,  and  mountain,  and  woods,  will  well  repsy  the  traveller 
t>r  a  crip  along  this  stream.  Much  of  the  country  on  tbe  banks 
f  iht  l2J>d  of  the  Cherokees,  and  there  is  a  stillness,  a  natural 
:racr,  a  primkive  wildness  here,  that  reminds  you  that  the  foot 
ti  Ute  vhke  man  has  seldom  trod  this  soil. 

Thfre  19  a  curious  place  on  this  river  known  by  the  inelegant 
r.i-ue  of  the  Suck.  The  river  here  is  narrow  and  very  rapid  j 
!•>  much  so,  that  it  took  us  a  day  or  more,  with  twenty  hands  at 
'- f  'iodiass,  to  warp  up.  Oreen  and  well-wooded  mountains 
ar  ;•  on  bocb  sides  here  ;  on  the  brow  of  these  mountains  a  naked 
^  ';e  or  rocks,  exieoding  in  a  line,  look  like  the  lody  ramparts 

The  rim  hereabouts  Is  so  crooked,  that  where  It  Is  twenty 
n:  es  utnutdf  it  la  only  aeven  across.  The  other  rapids  in  the 
c:  chborhood  of  the  Suck  are  known  by  the  culinary  names  of 
P'^M  Pao,  and  Skillet,  and  a  place  not  far  above,  is  called  the 
T  ;tnhlin$  Shoals. 

Jua  tbore  these  Shoals  the  view  is  Tery  fine ;  the  river  parts 

■  91 1«9  streams  at  an  islsnd  called  Tuskegce  ;  the  water  tran- 
' ' :  tf  the  surface  of  a  mirror,  in  which  the  banks  are  reflected, 
*  "•  th«ir  Mly  trea#  and  rich  foliage,  and  mountains  rising  on 
'vf)  fand ;  looking  op  one  branch  of  the  river,  and  you  behold 
^  Lockout  Mountain,  reposing  in  silent  beauty. 

<^i  ib«  other  hand,  the  river  looks  like  a  sequestered  lake, 
'^"v'wmedwkh  trees. 
I  •  :He  moming  a  thick  veil  of  mist  lay  asleep  on  the  mountain 

■  f  ■.  nuul.  dispersed  by  tbe  beams  of  morning,  glancing  aslant 
tl"  -fc'ivities,  and  unmasking  rocks  and  cliffs,  that  frown  down 
'  >  1  the  beholder  like  the  gloomy  castles  of  another  age  and 

T-.t-n  are  scarcely  any  houses  along  this  part  of  the  river ; 
'■'  1'  <>  ally  a  log  house  is  to  be  seen,  or  a  canoe,  or  a  group  of 
c  '-'-m  at  play  on  the  banks — but  for  the  most  part  mountains 

1  ^Tt  seen  the  Hudson,  and  read  of  the  Rhine  ;  and  I  doubt 
* -Tlwr  either  of  these  rivers  can  present  a  picture  better  worth 
•^  "^  than  the  Lookout  Mountain,  burnished  in  tbe  golden 
"   -r«  or  daseendjog  day,  and  towering  above  the  Tennessee. 

THE  HALF-BREED. 

C»T.  Niard  the  steamboat  I  found  a  half-breed  Cherokee  Indian, 

*'-^  bad  with  him  a  little  daughter,  copper-colored  and  shy. 

f^"  ^M  ne  chat  be  had  another  daughter  at  home,  who  wore 

:-'( (iair  a  yard  and  a  quarter  long. 

i '  t'  t  eoorse  of  our  chat  together,  I  learned  from  him  that  he 

«^  terrad  In  the  Creek  war  under  General  Jackson,  and  was 

r  i«f  haale  of  ihe  Horse-Shoe.    The  Cherokees  in  that  action 

*' ".  ftx  huadred  and  fifty  in  ourober.    They  were  stationed  on 

'  ■  tank  of  tbe  Talapoosa,  and  ordered  to  guard  it ;  but  some 

'  tJMm,  swimmiof  the  river,  took  possession  of  the  canoes  of 

^'* ''  retka,  and  oo  aooner  bad  tbe  Creeks  raised  the  wa^-whoop, 

'-^-^  Um  CSMTokeM  croaaed  the  river  In  spite  of  their  officers, 


who  in  vain  endeavored  to  stop  them,  riding  among  them  on 
horseback.  The  Cherokees  advancing  towards  the  Creeks, 
fired  at  tbe  distance  of  eighty  yards ;  the  Creeks  war- whooped — 
Cherokees  were  silent. 

My  informant  said,  that  for  the  first  half  hour  of  the  engage- 
ment he  was  in  great  alarm,  especially  from  the  yelling  of  the 
Creeka  and  whidiling  of  the  bullets.  After  that,  however,  he 
felt  quite  cool  and  calm  throughout  the  day,  the  action  having 
lasted  from  ten  o^clock  to  sundown. 

He  fouifht  in  this  style :  firing  his  rifle  neveral  times— then 
lying  down,  wiped  her  out— rose  and  fired,  and  so  on  all  day. 
It  was  all  bush  fighting,  the  Indians  preserving  no  line.  Although 
he  aimed  at  a  particular  Creek  every  shot,  yet  impossible  to  tell 
whether  he  killed  or  not,  so  many  firing. 

The  Inas  of  the  Cherokees  was  nineteen  killed,  fifty  wounded. 
Early  in  the  action,  a  Cherokee,  shot  in  the  head,  fell  against 
him,  and  a  bullet  passed  through  his  hair. 

He  told  me  that  be  was  far  more  alarmed  at  night«  when  all  was 
over,  and  he  came  to  recollect  the  scenes  he  had  paaaed  through 
that  day,  than  while  fighting. 

The  Cherokees  fired  over  the  breastworks  of  the  enemy,  turn- 
log  the  muzzles  of  their  rifles  down  upon  them. 

General  Jackson  was  not  in  the  heat  of  the  action,  but  stood 
behind  a  little  rising  ground. 

The  Cherokees,  when  they  met  in  camp  after  the  battle  waa 
over,  shook  hands  and  embraced  one  another. 

r^ext,  aparty  of  whites  and  Cherokees  visited  the  battle  ground. 

He  saw  Sam  Houston  next  morning ;  he  was  badly  wounded. 
The  leader  of  the  Cherokees  was  shot  in  the  head,  but  survived. 

He  mentioned  thai  he  was  one  of  a  deputation  of  four  Chero* 
kees,  that  went  a  year  or  two  ago  to  Washinston  City,  and  bad 
an  interview  with  General  Jackson  on  the  subjea  of  their  remo- 
val. The  President  cut  their  remonstrances  short,  by  saying 
that  it  was  not  within  his  power  to  prevent  their  removal— that 
it  was  demanded  by  the  States,  and  any  interference  on  his  part 
would  cause  more  blood  to  be  shed  than  all  the  ware  that  have 
occurred. 

*  The  Cherokees,  he  says,  think  they  have  some  reason  to 
complain  of  General  Jackson^s  course  towarda  them  ;  and  they 
say  that  now,  in  the  day  or  his  power,  he  ought  to  remember 
the  Cherokees,  who  stood  by  him  at  the  Horae  Shoe,  where,  but 
for  them,  he  would  have  been  beaten. 

He  was,  however,  reconciled  to  a  removal,  on  the  ground  that 
the  Cherokees,  being  for  the  most  part  illiterate  and  ignorant, 
are  incapable  of  understanding  the  laws  of  the  whites.  The 
nation  were  to  remove  to  the  territory  west  of  Arkansas  in  two 
years.  It  was  his  intention  tp  go  loo,  and  as  long  as  he  lived,  to 
share  the  fortunes  of  the  nation  of  his  mother  and  his  wife. 


NOTES. 

The  fragment  of  a  wall  of  the  old  church,  standing  solitary  ia 
a  ploughed  fleld,  is  all  that  remains  of  Jamestown. 

The  water  hereabouts  is  gaining  on  the  land,  and  the  time 
may  not  be  far  distant,  when  the  ground  on  which  it  stood  shall 
be  submerged. 

As  we  rode  along  the  strand  of  the  river,  I  thought  perfaapa 
this  sand  has  been  imprinted  by  the  foot  of  Pocahontas. 

The  main  street  of  Williamsburg  is  bounded  at  one  end  by  the 
College,  and  at  tbe  other  by  the  ruins  of  the  Capitol. 

The  College  of  William  and  Mary  is  an  antiquated  structure, 
which  Mr.  Jefferson  compared  to  a  brick-kilii  with  a  roof  on  it. 

In  front  of  the  College  stands  a  statue  of  Norbnrne  Berkley, 
Lord  Botetourt,  one  of  the  colonial  governors.  He  appears  in 
the  court  dress  of  that  day,  with  a  short  sword  at  his  side,  la- 
scripiions  on  each  side  celebrate  the  virtues  of  his  Lordship. 
The  marble  Is  moulded  by  |ige,  and  the  Governor's  nose  baa 
been  knocked  off. 

The  College  Library  contains  somewhat  less  than  four  thou- 
sand volumes,  of  which  many  are  theological. 

Some  of  the  books  were  presented  by  Robert  Dinwiddle,  and 
have  his  court  of  arms  afiixed,  the  crest,  an  eagle,  and  the 
motto,  **  Ubi  libcrtaSf  ibi  patria.^* 

In  others  was  inipribed  the  name  of  Major  General  Alexander 
Spotswood,  another  Governor  of  Virginia. 

Some  were  the  gift  of  the  former  Presidents  of  the  CoI]ege« 
and  others  of  the  Assembly  of  Virginia. 

Catesby's  Natural  History  of  Carolina,  Florida  and  the  Ba- 
hama Islands,  were  given  (as  appears  from  a  note  on  the  flr«( 
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page,  in  the  hand>wri(ing  of  Thomas  JefTereon)  on  condition 
that  it  should  never  go  out  of  the  College.  Thia  worlc  was 
printed  London,  1734,  with  colored  platea,  in  two  vole,  folio,  in 
English  and  French. 

The  Capitol  was  burnt  only  a  few  years  since ;  the  walls  are 
still  standing,  which  once  resounded  with  the  accents  of  the 
*'  forest-bom  Demosthenes,  whose  thunder  shook  the  Philip  of 
the  seas." 

The  Old  Raleigh  is  the  name  of  a  tarern,  one  room  of  which 
is  styled  the  Apollo,  and  in  it  the  Assembly  at  one  time  met. 

In  the  Old  Church  a  few  years  ago  was  to  be  seen  the  guber* 
natorial  pew  of  Sir  Alexander  Spotswood.  It  was  raised  from 
the  floor,  covered  with  a  canopy,  around  the  interior  of  which 
his  name  was  written  in  gilt  letters. 

Two  offices,  appendages  of  Lord  Dunmore*s  palace,  are  still 
extant,  as  also  the  powder  magazine,  th(^  contents  of  which 
were  seized  by  Henry  and  his  company  at  the  dawn  of  the  Re- 
volution. It  is  a  small  ronn<!  brick  edifice,  with  a  conical  roof, 
«od  now  converted  into  a  Baptist  meeting-house. 

Leaving  Williamsbarg,  I  passed  over  a  level  country,  which 
afforded  no  evidence  of-being  inhabited,  except  occasionally  an 
old-fashioned  farm-house,  with  its  roof  picturesquely  velvetcd  in 
green  moss. 

The  country  appears  to  be  in  a  state  of  decay  ;  every  thing, 
like  the  ponds,  appears  to  stagnant.  The  country  gentlemen 
have  eateh  up  their  estates  ;  their  property  has  gone  down  their 
gullets. 

The  hospitality  which  wastes  its  substance  in  riotous  living — 
which  is  generous  before  it  is  just— which  squanders  thousands 
on  strangers,  and  leaves  a  legacy  of  debts  to  its  heir— this  it  Is 
which  has  lent  its  aid  to  impoverish  and  depopulate  the  country. 
**  Fools  make  feasts,  and  wise  men  come  to  eat  them.*' 

The  water  scenery  at  Yorktown  is  very  fine— the  waves  of  the 
wide  river  ripplmg  clear  and  blue  in  the  splendor  of  the  morning 
•un.  On  the  opposite  side  is  seen  Gloucester  point,  to  which 
Comwallis  attempted  to  cross  over  with  his  army  in  boats,  and 
was  prevented  by  the  winds. 

The  beach  ol  the  river  is  smooth  and  wide  for  miles — a  charm- 
ing place  for  a  ride  or  a  walk. 

There  is  a  cave  in  the  solid  mass  of  stone  marl  on  the  river- 
aide,  called  Cornwallis's  cave,  in  which  they  say,  but  I  do  not 
believe  it,  that  his  Lordship  took  shelter  from  the  Americaq  can- 
non. I  entered  this  wonderful  cavern  ;  but  alas !  there  is  but 
one  step  from  the  sublime  to  the  ridiculous — CornwalUa's  cave  is 
converted  to  a  hog-pen  ! 

I  picked  up  a  fragment  of  a  bombshell  within  the  British  en- 
trenchtnents. 

The  house  of  Oovernor  rfeUon  stood  Just  within  the  British 
lines ;  it  was  riddled  by  the  American  shot.  Nothing  remains  of 
It  but  some  scattered  brickbats. 

Not  more  than  a  stone^s-throw  from  the  present  stage  road,  I 
was  pointed  to  a  stake,  erected  on  a  rising  ground  in  the  next 
field ;  at  that  apot  the  British  General  surrendered  his  sword. 

LA  FAYETTE. 

While  I  was  at  College,  La  Fayette  arrived  at  New  York.  I 
remember  with  what  an  electric  thrill  I  heard  the  first  note  of 
the  bugle  that  announced  his  arrival  Jn  the  village  where  our 
College  was  situated.  He  came  escorted  by  ihree  hundred  horse. 
For  several  days  we  saw  a  succession  of  troops,  artillery,  bag- 
gage-wagons, kc.  passing  through  the  village. 

La  Fayette  breakfasted  in  the  refectory  of  the  College  ;  he  was 
surrounded  by  officers,  divines,  and  other  distinguished  persons. 
He  ate  little,  and  conversed  mostly  with  the  President  of  the 
College,  who  stood  near  him.  La  Fayette  gave  a  toast,  recalling 
the  recollections  which  his  return  to  the  village  inspired.  His 
English  was  ungraromatical. 

La  Fayette  departed  in  Josej^h  Bonaparte's  elegant  barouche, 
drawn  by  four  greys.  He  was  accompanied  by  the  Governor  of 
the  State. 

doon  allef,  I  had  the  honor  to  shake  hands  with  the  General, 
and  to  have  H  look  at  him  in  a  private  house.  I  shook  hands 
with  him  In  the  State  House,  in  the  room  wh«e  the  Declaration 
of  Independence  was  signed.  The  person  admitted  at  the  froist 
door  paaeed  around  this  roonf,  along  a  cordon  of  officers,  com- 
mittee, &c.  to  where  the  General  stood,  and  moving  on  round, 
went  out  at  the  back  door.  Just  as  I  came  to  where  La  Fayette 
stood,  an  old  RevoluUonary  soldier  kiaaad  his  hand. 


I  saw  the  OeneraPs  entry  into  the  city  in  a  long  triamphal 
procession — several  thousand  troops,  at  ihe  head  of  which,  uo 
horseback,  a  great  number  of  officers,  ail  the  city  trades,  kc 
The  streets  along  which  he  was  to  pass  were  crowded— theau-ea 
were  put  up— the  windows  were  filled  with  spectators— the  troops 
glittered  by— the  bands  played  manial  rouaic  At  length  Appear- 
ed an  open  barouche,  drawn  by  four  cream-colored  horses ;  is 
it  sat  La  Fayette,  with  his  small  French  cocked«hat  in  bis  hand, 
and  Judge  Peters  with  bis  hat  on.  The  General  continnallj 
waved  bis  hat,  and  bowed  to  the  people  on  all  sides,  who  receiv- 
ed him  with  thrilling  cheers,  and  waving  of  handkerchiefs, 
smiles  of  beauty,  and  every  token  of  gratitude,  and  triutuph, 
and  joy. 

Another  day  I  saw  a  naval  procession.  The  Governor's  trife 
with  La  Fayette,  entered  the  navy  yard  which  was  quite  noisy, 
as  six  forty-four  pounder*  were  firing  not  ten  steps  from  them. 
Here  was  drawn  up  a  company  of  marines,  whose  discipiiQs 
was  the  most  exact  I  have  ever  seen. 

The  corvette  John  Adams  fired  a  salute  of  twanty-two  gua«. 
and  manned  her  yards. 

CONVENTION  OP  VIRGINIA. 

I  attended  the  debates  of  this  body  a  fortnight.  The  Capiiol, 
in  which  the  Convention  sat,  is  a  fine  building,  nobly  aittuted— 
more  so  than  any  other  1  have  seen  in  thia  country. 

Richmond  is  a  picturesque  place ;  the  James  looks  beauiiful 
there  in  a  spring  morning ;  the  rocks,  and  islands,  and  foaming 
rapids,  and  murmuring  falls,  and  floating  mists,  all  light  arid 
glorious,  under  a  clear  blue  sky. 

The  Convention  boasced  several  men  of  distinction — Madi«on, 
Monroe,  Giles,  Marshall,  Randolph,  Leigh,  Tazewell.  Itc. 

Mr.  Madison  sat  on  the  led  of  the  Speaker— Mr.  Monroe  on 
the  right. 

Mr.  Madison  spoke  once  for  half  an  hour ;  but  although  a  pio 
might  have  been  heard  to  drop,  so  low  was  his  tone,  that  from 
the  gallery  I  could  distinguish  only  one  word,  aiyl  thatvas, 
Constitution.  He  stood  not  more  than  six  feet  from  the  Speaicer. 
When  he  rose,  a  great  part  of  the  members  left  their  seats,  and 
clustered  around  the  aged  statesman,  thick  as  a  swarm  of  bees. 

Mr.  Madison  was  a  small  man,  of  ample  forehead,  and  some  ob- 
liquity of  vision,  (I  thought  the  effect  probably  of  age,)  hit  e^^s 
appearing  to  be  slightly  Introverted.  His  dreea  was  plain ;  hia 
overcoat  a  faded  brown  surtout. 

Mr.  Monroe  was  very  wrinkled  and  weather-beaten— ungraca- 
ful  in  attitude  and  gesture,  and  his  speeches  only  common-pio«-e. 

Mr.  Giles  wore  a  crutch — was  then  GQj|;^noT  of  the  State. 
His  style  of  delivery  was  perfectly  converaational— no  g e^turp, 
no  effort ;  but  in  ease,  fluency  and  tact,  tturely  he  had  not  ibero 
his  equal ;  hia  words  were  like  honey  pouring  from  an  eastern 
rock. 

Judge  Marshall,  whenever  he  spoke,  which  was  seldom,  auH 
only  for  a  short  time,  attracted  great  attention.  His  ap{»arance 
was  revolutionary  and  patriarchal.  Tall,  in  a  long  surtout  of 
blue,  with  a  face  of  genius,  and  an  eye  of  fire,  his  mind  poneas- 
ed  the  rare  faculty  of  condensation }  he  diaiilled  an  argumeci 
down  to  its  essence. 

There  were  two  parties  in  the  house ;  the  western,  or  radi- 
cal— the  eastern,  or  conservative.  Judge  Marahali  proposed 
something  in  the  nature  of  a  compromise. 

John  Randolph  was  remarkably  deliberate,  distinct  and  em 
phatic.  He  articulated  excellently,  and  gave  the  happiest  effefi 
to  all  he  said.  His  person  was  frail  and  uncommon— his  fare 
pale  and  withered— but  his  eye  radiant  as  a  diamond.  Be  owed, 
perhaps,  more  to  his  manner  than  to  his  matter  ;  and  hismicd 
was  rather  poetical  than  logical.  Yet  in  his  own  peculiar  vein. 
he  w^  superior  to  any  of  his  cotemporariea. 

benjamin  Watkins  Leigh  cut  a  distinguished  figure  in  ths 
Convention  as  the  leader  of  the  lowland  party.  His  diction  U 
clear,  correct,  elegant,  and  might  be  safely  committed  to  prim 
just  as  spoken.  Yet  high  as  he  stands,  he  is  not  perhaps  in  t)ir 
highest  rank  of  speakers.  He  never  lightens,  never  thunder?  , 
he  can  charm,  he  can  convince,  but  be  can  hardly  overwhelm- 

Mr.  Tazewell  I  never  saw  gp  but  once,  for  4  moment,  on  a 
point  of  order ;  a  tall,  fine  looking  man. 

P.  P.  Barbour  presided  over  the  body  with  great  dignity  and  ea«e. 

Of  these  seven  extraordinary  men,  four  have  rince  died.  r<? 
wit:  Monroe,  Giles,  Randolph,  and  Marshall.  Mr.  Leijth  ^'> 
now  an  U.  S.  Senator,  and  Mr.  TaseweU  Governor  of  Vlr|u:<A. 
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NAVARINO. 

BT  MISS  E.  DRAPER. 
IN  FOUR  FARTS* — PART  I. 

Spirit  of  evil— dark  Ibrahim — sec 

How  bleed  yon  shores,  where  thy  cursed  arm  hath 
riven 
Svee(  life  asunder — and  what  yet  may  be 

Of  lifo  remaining,  into  exile  driven — 
Perchance,  a  smile  may  light  thy  gloomy  brow, 

Wh«n  fflQsing  on  destruction — but  for  thee 
Ven;etJice  nor  sleeps,  nor  slumbers — even  now 

Her  broad  eye  blackens  at  thy  infamy — 
Am]  Alia!  may  protect  thee,  if  he  can 
Think  such  as  thee  a  goodly  Mussulman. 

Upon  those  ancient  mountains  which  surround 
fi!  fated  Maioa,  the  dawn  was  beaming — 

And  down  their  rocky  steeps  there  fell  around 
A  fli^  of  light,  in  golden  shadows  streaming — 

Tb«  wild  bird*s  sonnet  sounded  merrily, 
And  the  clear  waters  soAIy  rippled  by — 

A.'i'  bresthM  tranquillity — and  Maina 

Had  ne'er  seen  dawning  of  a  brighter  day. 

But  io!  the  stillness  of  the  mom  is  fled, 

And  death,  and  tumult,  in  confusion  spread — 

^^''e,  o*er  those  ancient  rocks  vast  crowds  appear, 

C  :Qb  their  high  summits,  and  seen  lost  in  air — 

Tii«n,  resdly  hurrying  to  a  neighboring  height, 

Perchance  that  from  a  nearer  gaze,  they  might 

J:st  catch  another  glimpse,  and  feed  their  eyes 

i:  one  last  look  below — when  the  bright  skies, 

I  row  black  with  gathering  smoke — and  from  their  view 

r^de  the  last  traces  of  th'  ethereal  blue. 

^*iLh  frightful  glare  the  vivid  red  flames  burst, 

B^rouring  all  thtng8,-and  then  slack  their  thirst, 

Amid  the  rolling  streams  of  human  gore, 

Tiil— done  the  fierce  repast — thfey  rage  no  more. 

Acd  the  wild  wind,  their  ashy  fragments  strewing, 

L^iTc  but  to  Maina  the  name  of  ruin. 

A«  when  the  dimming  clouds  of  tempest  rise, 
H.  !:■  the  fiilr  hills,  and  blacken  all  the  skies; 
^'n«n  in  wide  stream  descends  th'  impetuous  rain, 
AM  the  fierce  whirlwind  hurries  o^er  ^e  plain ; 
^VL!>  the  black  thunder  peals  his  note  afar, 
Avi  the  pale  lightning  dances  thro'  the  air, 
raiding  the  summit  of  all  Nature's  height, 
^'  *':Jng  her  lowest  depths — in  fearful  fright 
T  i«  shoddenng  birds  dart  trembling  thro'  the  air 
Away— away  to  shelter  them  afar — 
^   ^hook  &ir  Maina  on  that  sad  day, 
Acd  10  aflliighted,  fled  her  sons  away. 

HiTis!  from  afar  a  slow,  and  murmuring  sound, 

P«trmg,and  deep,  as  distant  thundering; 
TLc  trumpets  clang — the  clashing  arms  resound 

In  %\\  the  terror  of  a  martial  din ; 
Tjis  gery  steeds,  the  nodding  crests  move  on, 

Not  m  proud  order— wild,  and  desperate. 
As  if  the  foremost  of  their  ranks  were  gone; 

And  thty  were  hurrying  to  a  bloody  fkte 
To  battle  Greeks— what  boots  it  to  delay  7 
'To  battle  Qreeki,'*  the  distant  echoes  say. 


There  came  a  sound  of  horror  in  the  air, 

And  Missolonghi  to  her  centre  shook, 
And  terrible  the  heap  of  carnage  there. 

Fallen  like  ripe  grass  'neath  the  mower's  stroke— 
One  little  remnant  of  that  garrison, 

(Standing  like  monument  above  the  dead,) 
Roused  into  madness  at  the  proud  Turk's  song. 

Seized  up  their  broken  arms  and  wild  they  fled. 
While  the  glad  Mussulman  in  conquering  blast 
Told  the  last  hope  of  Missolonghi  past. 

Upon  his  lip  quiver'd  life's  parting  prayer — 

And  in  the  anguish  of  his  keen  distress. 
The  dying  Greek  grasped  what  he  held  most  dear, 

In  all  the  agony  of  last  caress — 
And  orphan  children,  clinging  side  by  side. 

In  pale  disorder,  knelt  all  carelessly. 
Dipping  their  little  hands  in  the  red  tide 

Of  their  Sire's  blood — Ah  I  could'st  thou,  Allah  t  see. 
And  seeing,  call  Ibrahim  Pasha  great. 
To  butcher  Missolonghi  in  his  hate  ? 

There  had  been  one,  brave  Missolonghi,  who, 

Tho'  bom  a  foreigner,  regarded  thee 
With  deepest  feeling,  and  all  eager  flew 

His  native  home  in  quest  of  thine,  where  be 
Shone  like  a  star  in  gentle  beauty  bright. 
Twinkling  thro'  dark  clouds  on  a  winter  night. 
That,  spite  of  storm,  a  little  while  will  stay. 
To  guide  the  frail  wreck  o'er  a  swelling  sea. 
And  light  the  lonely  mariner  to  spread 
The  rattling  canvass  o'er  his  dizzy  head. 

Well  tell  his  name,  for  it  can  never  die — 

And  vain  it  is  that  any  foe  should  try, 

By  breath  of  slander,  to  destroy,  or  dim. 

The  fadeless  wreath  the  Greeks  awarded  him. 

Tho*  wove  in  bitterness,  in  beauty  now 

It  blooms — it  blossoms  on  his  mouldering  brow,     ^ 

And  patriot  tears,  with  which  each  leaf  was  wet. 

Like  peariy  dew-drops,  glisten  on  it  yeL 

The  pitying  Angel,  he  shall  look  thereon 

In  the  last  day — and  will  he  not  forgive, 
Tho*  faults  were  many,  tho*  but  virtues  one, 

Yet  for  that  one,  will  he  not  bid  him  live?  ' 
Yes,  to  the  generous  Byron  may  be  given 
A  sainted  dwelling,  in  the  light  of  Heaven — 
For  to  the  portals  of  the  bless'd  he  bears. 
The  brave  man's  pity,  and  the  good  man's  prayers. 

The  merry  Mussulman  in  triumph  smiled — 

And  well  they  might  o*er  such  a  victory — 
As  gaily  they  the  lingering  hours  beguiled ; 

The  bright  skies  echoed  with  their  revelry — 
They  sang  Mohamed,  and  again. 

How  many  a  time  the  Greeks  had  fled; 
Ibrahim  was  their  leader  then — 

What  had  good  Mussulmcn  to  dread? 
The  joyous  host  grew  valiant  at  the  theme. 
Cursed  every  Greek,  and  every  Christian  name. 

Awhile  they  sported— but  too  soon  they  found 
That  Gauls,  and  Britons,  look'd  upon  the  shore. 

Strange  terror  seized  them,  and  the  giddy  sound 
Of  joyous  mirth  inspired  their  hearts  no  more— 

They,  who  had  never  dreamt  of  fear  before. 
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Now  felt  the  bosom  tremble — well  they  knew, 
Tho*  they  stood  strong  for  an  approaching  war, 

That  force  invincible,  which  nearer  drew, 
Was  match  o*er-equal ;  yet  all  desperate, 
They  man*d  their  war-ships  for  approaching  fate. 

Aye,  Hwas  a  night  of  deadliest,  deepest  gloom, 
To  every  Mussuhnan — just  such  an  one 
As  Egypt  feit,  when  her  imperious  lord 

Dared  to  provoke  the  majesty  of  lights 
And  o^er  her  guilty  sons  in  wrath  was  pour*d, , 

A  bitter  darkness,  and  a  seven*fold  night — 
And  the  same  horror  shook  each  Turkish  heart, 
As  did  Belshazzar's,  when  with  trembling  start 
He  listen'd  to  the  Prophet^s  awful  story— 
Of  coming  downfall  and  departing  glory. 

0*er  the  fair  surface  of  the  liquid  blue 
Rode  the  proud  squadron  of  the  Christian  band, 

'Till  from  the  highest  mast  the  joyous  crew 
Behold  the  welcome  sight  of  Grecian  land. 

And  on  ihey  swept — nor  wind,  nor  wave  withstand — 
Their  colors  dancing  in  the  sportive  gale — 

Near,  near  they  come,  urged  by  the  favoring  wind, 
With  shouts  transporting  soon  the  land  they  hail, 
Drop  their  huge  anchors — furl  the  broad  white  sail. 


RECENT   DISCOVERIES 

RespecUng  the 
PHYSICAL  PROPERTIES  OF  THE  SUN'S  LIGHT. 

It  has  been  known  for  several  years,  that  light  of  dif- 
ferent colors  possessed  powers  of  exciting  the  sensation 
of  heat  in  different  degrees,  the  observation  being  ori- 
ginally made  by  the  celebrated  astronomer,  Herschel ; 
who,  on  viewing  the  sun  through  powerful  telescopes, 
with  colored  glasses  intervening,  to  take  off  the  exces- 
sive  glare,  found  that  sometimes  there  was  an  insup- 
portable heat  transmitted  to  his  eye,  and  at  other  times 
an  inappreciable  quantity.  He  examined  a  beam  of 
light  whi^wHad  passed  through  a  prism,  and  came  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  violet  was  the  coldest  of  all  the 
colored  rays,  and  the  red  the  hottest ;  but  what  was 
extremely  singular,  that  a  class  of  rays  emanated  from 
the  sun,  competent  to  excite  a  more  intense  sensation 
of  beat  than  any  of  the  former,  but  quite  invisible  to 
the  eye. 

A  short  time  after,  another  curious  fact  was  estab- 
lished by  Ritter,  that  rays  papable  of  producing  a  va- 
riety of  chemical  clianges  came  from  the  sdn,  and  these 
like  the  former  were  also  invisible  to  the  eye.  The 
violet  ray,  insulated  by  a  flint  glass  prism,  was  disco- 
vered to  exhibit  these  properties  in  the  most*  marked 
degree,  but  beyond  the  violet,  in  a  space  where  no 
light  could  be  seen,  the  action  was  still  more  energetic 
Philosophers  therefore  inferred,  but  only  upon  this  in- 
direct evidence,  that  there  were  three  kinds  of  rays 
emitted  by  the  sun,  one  exciting  the  sensation  of  light, 
another  that  of  heat,  and  another  competent  to  induce 
chemical  action. 

For  many  years  no  further  discovery  was  made.  A 
celebrated  Italian  physician,  Mellon i,  has  at  length 


announced,  that  by  passing  a  ray  of  light,  first  through 
water,  and  then  through  a  piece  of  glass-colored  green, 
all  the  heat  of  the  sun's  rays  might  be  stopped,  and  the 
light  insulated.  A  most  accomplished  English  lady, 
Mrs.  Somerville,  has  also  very  lately  stated,  that  by 
means  of  a  similar,  or  the  same  arrangement,  the  che- 
mical action  of  the  sun  might  be  suspended. 

We  have'  to  announce  that  discoveries  of  the  same 
kind,  but  much  more  extensive,  have  simuluneously 
been  made  in  this  state.  Dr.  Draper,  the  professor  of 
chemistry  in  Hampden  Sidney  College,  found  in  an 
investigation  of  this  matter,  that  not  only  compound 
media,  such  as  water  and  colored  glasses,  would  stop 
the  heat  and  chemical  action  of  the  solar  ray,  but  that 
there  is  an  extensive  class  of  bodies  which  accomplish 
the  same  thing ;  these  are  chiefly  the  coloring  matter 
of  certain  vegetables,  and  salts  dissolved  in  water  or 
in  spirits  of  wine.  Some  curious  facts  have  thus  been 
disclosed.  A  body  may  be  transparent  to  the  son's 
light,  or  to  his  heat,  and  opaque  to  his  chemical  ray. 
A  solution  of  tannin,  which  is  made  from  the  bark  of 
the  red  oak,  is  transparent  to  the  sun*s  light,  and  opaque 
to  his  heat ;  the  same  may  be  said  of  litmus,  or  turn- 
sole, dissolved  in  water,  and  of  a  variety  of  tinctures, 
such  as  turmeric,  saffron,  &e.  Some  of  the  metiilic 
salts  afford  very  fine  examples  of  these  results;  the 
substance  known  in  commerce,  as  the  bichromate  of 
potassa,  when  in  solution,  is  transparent  to  the  ray  of 
light,  semi-transparent  to  the  ray  of  heat,  and  abso- 
lutely opaque  to  the  chemical  ray,  and  on  the  otl)cr 
hand,  this  latter  ray  will  freely  pass  through  a  stratum 
of  solution  of  sulphate  of  copper  and  ammonia,  thick 
enough  to  be  opaque  to  the  two  former.  Color  has 
little  or  no  agency  ;  the  chloride  of  gold  and  the  chlo- 
ride of  platina,  which  are  yellow — the  sulphate  of  cop- 
per, which  is  blue — the  nrturiate  of  cobalt,  which  is 
pink — the  chloride  of  chromium,  which  is  green,  and 
the  sulpho-cyanate  of  iron,  whicK  is  red,  though  they 
are  all  more  or  less  transparent  as  respects  light,  are 
far  less  so  as  respects  heat ;  and  in  regard  to  the  che- 
mical ray,  some  of  them  are  quite  opaque,  and  some 
quite  transparent.  An  examination  of  nearly  three 
hundred  substances  has  led  to  the  conclusion,  that  even 
substances  which  are  colorless,  limpid,  and  as  transpa- 
rent as  water,  exercise  very  different  functions.  Isone 
such  however  have  yet  been  found  opaque  to  the  ray 
of  heat,  or  the  chemical  ray,  though  some  approach  lo 
that  condition. 

Dr.  Franklin,  and  the  philosophers  of  bis  day,  sup- 
posed that  the  solar  light  on  being  extinguiahed,  became 
heat ;  the  general  tendency  of  these  experiments  i*ould 
lead  to  a  very  different  conclusion.  In  this  ere  cf 
luxury,  it  is  probable  that  these  researches,  refined  ond 
delicate  as  they  are,  can  be  made  to  minister  to  our 
comforts,  and  the  revival  of  one  of  the  fine  arts,  now 
nearly  extinct,  will  be  the  consequence.  We  can  ad- 
mit  into  our  chambers  the  full  blazs  of  the  noonday 
sun,  and  shut  oyt  his  heat !  Those  of  us  who  have  ttit- 
nessed  the  gorgeous  volumes  of  party  colored  li^l<t, 
which  pass  through  the  painted  windows  of  thepala<^f 
and  abbeys  of  the  old  continent,  and  the  quiet  feelirg 
of  calmness  that  comes  over  us,  may  expect  with  pita- 
sure  the  restoration  of  these  inimitable  ornamencs,  and 
the  voluptuary  may  look  forward  to  the  poetical  delight 
of  "  basking  in  a  cool  sunbeam.** 
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MAY. 

The  drear  Wioter  is  past! — 
No  cold  lingering  blasi 

Oor  feelings  annoy ; 
The  air  softly  blowing, 
The  son  warmly  glowing, 

Enhances  each  joy. 

Natore  laughs  in  the  tiees, — 
Hark !  she  sings  in  the  breeze, 

And  bids  us  rejoice. 
All  creation  is  glad ; 
Ah  I  then,  who  can  be  sad 

Nor  list  to  her  voice  7 

Now  Youth,  Friendship  and  Love, 
fiaste  to  ride  each  grove 

Of  iu  dow'i-ets  gay  j 
Weaving  garlands  to  twine 
Round  the  fiivorite  shrine 

Of  beautiful  Mat. 

Brigfat'ning  skies,  and  green  earth, 
Herald  forth  her  glad  birth ; 

While  aged  and  young 
Hail  the  first  dat  of  Mat 
As  a  blithe  holiday, 

Wilh  music  and  «Diig. 

'TIS  the  time  of  the  year, 
When  the  heart,  eye  and  ear 

Arc  fill'd  with  delight ; 
When  birds  are  all  singing. 
The  sweet  flowers  springing 

Most  fair  to  the  sight. 

Oh,  that  through  the  blue  sky. 
With  the  birds  I  could  fly, 

What  rapture  'twould  be ! 
Or  in  green  shady  bowers 
Could  I  dream  away  hours 

In  sweet  rcvery. 

On  Fancy's  light  pinions. 
Through  airy  dominions, 

Exultingly  soar ; 
In  the  dark  depths  of  space, 
New  pathways  to  trace, 

Unthottght  of  before. 

In  riiade  thus  reclining. 
Till  the  sun  is  declining," 

Would  pass  the  long  day; 
But  the  noon-tide  has  gone  !^- 
All  its  sweet  dreams  have  flown  1 — 

Fair  visions  of  Mat  ! 

Borne  on  warm  southern  gale 
Silver-fleecy  clonds  sail 

Through  the  evening  air; 
While  sunset  is  beaming. 
Its  ridk  colors  gleaming. 

How  bright  they  appear  I 

Like  Hope's  fond  illusion 
They  seem  a  delusion. 

And  fiide  from  the  sight. 
Ttie  twilight  is  ending. 
The  dews  are  deaeending,— 

Aod  now,  it  is  night 


These  bedew'd  sUrry  hours 
Sweetly  scented  with  flow'rs. 

The  ofispring  of  Mat, 
To  the  fond  lover's  heart 
Higher  joys  can  impart 

Than  the  splendor  of  day. 

Then,  most  welcome,  sweet  Mat, 
With  thy  retinue  gay. 

Thrice  welcome  to  me ; 
8inoe  thy  influence  bland 
Purest  feelings  expand. 

Each  thought  making  frae. 

Sweet  mother  of  roses, 
In  thy  bosom  reposes 

Delights  ever  gay. 
Come  then,  join  heart  and  hand, 
Youth  and  age  in  one  band. 

To  celebrate  Mat. 


HOPE. 

Illusive  Hope,  no  more  deceive, 

Unless  your  spell  ia  stronger! 
If  you  can  force  me  to  believe, 

In  pity  cheat  me  longer. 
The  fraud  is  sweet ;  but  bitter  pain 

And  keen  despair  confound  us. 
To  wake  and  find  thy  broken  chain. 

In  glittering  fragments  round  us. 

The  heart  that  trusts  thy  syren  smile, 

Drinks  copious  dmughu  of  pleasure ; 
In  dreams  of  innocence  the  while. 

It  grasps  its  soul-sought  treasure: 
But  let  the  mystic  gleam  depart. 

Which  caused  our  dreamy  blindness! 
Too  eoldly  sinks  the  breaking  heart. 

Amidst  the  world's  unkindness.       rsanvs. 


TO 


If  yon  bright  star,  whose  gentle  smile, 

Shines  sweetly  through  the  gloom  on  high, 
Were  but  some  sunny  and  sea-girt  isle. 

Far  in  the  light  of  a  cloudless  sky: 
Where  spring's  young  buds  and  summer's  flowers^ 

Are  mingled  with  the  changeless  green 
CJf  fairy  walks  and  sylvan  bowers; 

And  dazzling  founts,  whose  silvery  sheen. 
Gives  back  the  rainbow-tinlB,  that  play 

When  moon-beams  kiss  the  ocean  spray ; 

Then  would  tve  seek  its  distant  shore^ 

And  joy  to  greet  each  other  there ; 
Kor  sigh  that  we  return  no  more. 

Where  all  we  trust  is  falsely  fair; 
But  heart  with  heart  should  mingle  there. 
In  bliss  uncheck'd,  unchang'd,  to  share ; 
And  the  pure  love  of  early  years. 

Ere  we  have  known  the  fake  one's  guile, 
Or  shed  the  heart's  repentant  tears, 

Should  Win  us  to  that  lonely  isle.  MoawA. 
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ODDS  AND  ENDS: 

FROM  A  JOURNAL. 

Rome,  January  84th,  1633. 

Visited  the  CoUegio  RomeoM.  The  building  is  im- 
mense, as  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  sixteen 
hundred  pupiis  are  now  under  its  roof.  The  library, 
though  at  present  in  some  disorder,  is  Tery  rich  and 
extensive,  and  contains  some  rare  and  highly  curious 
works.  I  was  shown  a  number  of  books  printed  by 
Aldo ;  amongst  others  a  Theocritus,  the  third  work 
which  issued  from  his  press,  the  paper  and  typography 
of  which  are  of  exquisite  beauty,  equal  to  any  thing, 
I  should  think,  that  can  be  produced  at  the  present  day. 
The  University  of  the  Sapienza,  the  first  in  Rome,  is 
shut  on  account  of  the  prevalence  of  liberal  principles 
among  the  young  men,  there  having  been  a  serious 
disturbance  created  by  its  students  some  time  ago. 
Politics,  indeed,  from  what  I  can  learn — wliich,  to  be 
sure,  is  not  much,  as  newspapers  do  not  flourish  here 
as  luxuriantly  as  they  do  in  America,  the  only  one  being 
a  paltry  little  sheet  that  gives  nothing  but  information 
respecting  the  health  of  the  Pope,  and  the  ceremonies  to 
be  performed  on  such  and  such  a  day — are  still  Tn  so  un- 
certain a  state,  that  the  government  has  notyetdecided 
whether  a  masked  Carnival  shall  be  allowed,  fearing 
that  advantage  may  be  taken  of  the  disguise  to  excite 
commotions.  The  strangers  here  are  as  much  interested 
in  the  decision  as  the  conspirators,  if  there  are  any,  can 
be,  for  without  masks  the  Carnival  is  said  to  be  a  very 
dull  aflfdir. 

In  the  evening  I  went  to  an  immense  ball  given  by  the 
great  banker  Torionia,  to  whom  my  letter  of  credit  from 
Hottinguer  in  Paris  was  directed.  That  personage 
gives  a  series  of  balls  during  the  '*  season,"  for  the 
entertainment  of  those  who  draw  npon  him.  Few  in- 
habitants are  invited,  so  that  one  gets  no  idea  of  Italian 
society  at  his  routs,  though  an  excellent  one  of  the  fo- 

reigners  sojourning  in  Rome.    I  accompanied  Mr. 

in  his  carriage.  It  was  not  with  marvellous  ease  that 
we  readied  the  "Palazzo  Torloniaf^  as  when  we  had 
arrived  within  about  three  squares  of  it,  we  were  obliged 
to  proceed  at  a  funeral  pace  in  consequence  of  the  mul- 
titude of  carriages.  At  different  stations  were  posted 
soldiers  on  horseback  to  preserve  order  and  prevent  any 
carriage  from  leaving  its  place  and  attempting  to  get 
before  another,  so  that  not  the  slightest  confusion  oc- 
curred. We  drove,  in  our  turn,  into  the  spacious  court- 
yard, and  ascending  a  splendid  marble  stair- way  which 
cost  twenty-four  thousand  dollars — "  ever  mindful 
what  it  cost**  is  our  American  motto — we  proceeded 
through  rows  of  servants  to  the  room  where  "the  lady 
of  the  house*'  stood  to  receive  her  guests.  This  lady 
is  the  mother  of  the  banker,  or  rather  the  Duke,  his 
father,  now  dead,  having  purchased  the  title.  She  is 
said  to  be  eighty  years  old,  and  if  such  be  the  fact,  she 
is  the  most  wonderful  woman  I  have  ever  seen.  Her 
appearance  does  not  indicate  more  than  sixty  at  the 
farthest,  and  during  the  whole  evening  she  was  moving 
about  with  all  the  activity  of  youth.  There  were  eight 
rooms  open,  forming  a  magnificent  suit,  in  two  of  which 
were  bands  of  musi&ibr  the  dancers,  among  whom 
I  enrolled  myself,  though  the  species  of  waxed  sail- 
clotk  on  which  we  were  obliged  to  move  our  feet,  was 


not  the  roost  delightful  material,  especially  for  a  waltz. 
In  Italy  dancing  always  takes  place  on  some  kind 
of  carpet,  on  account  of  the  Hoora  being  of  brick  or 
marble.  The  apartments,  of  course,  are  sumptaously 
furnished,  and  contain  some  fine  works  of  art ;  amongst 
others  the  famous  group  of  Hercules  and  Lychas  by 
Canova.  The  company  wu  very  nomeroos,  but  the 
quantity  of  space  afibrded  them  prevented  any  thing  like 
a  squeeze.  I  was  surprized  at  the  little  beauty  that 
was  to  be  seen.  The  prettiest  yoiing  lady  there  was 
an  American. 

I  witnessed  a  great  ceremony  in  St  Peter's,  on  the 
18th  of  January,  the  anniversary  of  the  foundation  of 
the  Church.  The  Pope  was  carried  in  procession  to 
St.  Peter's  chair  at  the  farther  end  of  the  huilding,  in 
which  he  sat  during  the  celebration  of  high  mass  by  a 
Cardinal.  The  whole  College  of  Cardinals  was  present, 
all  dressed  in  their  red  robes,  besides  the  other  various 
ecclesiastical  dignitaries.  I  went  in  company  with  my 
fellow  travellers,  who  have  since  proceeded  to  Naples, 
and  we  all  obtained  excellent  seats  by  the  roguery  of 
our  valet-de-place,  who  had  the  impudence  to  tell  an 
officer,  apparently  of  high  rank,  that  we  were  nephews 
of  the  Prince  of  Denmark,  in  consequence  of  which,  he, 
the  officer,  came  up  to  us  in  the  politest  manner,  and 
bowed  us  into  places  reserved  for  distinguished  stran- 
gers, where  we  had  a  perfect  view  of  what  was  going 
on.  We  could  not  conceive  at  the  time  by  what  en- 
chantment the  fellow  had  induced  the  officer  to  treat  us 
with  such  civility,  but  we  had  scarcely  got  out  of  the 
diurch  afler  the  end  of  the  ceremony,  when  be  made  us 
an  humble  salutation,  and  with  meek  solemnity  asked  the 
commands  of  our  *' royal  highnesses,''  and  then  related 
what  he  had  done.  It  was  well  for  us  that  the  cred- 
ulous personage  whom  he  deceived,  did  not  discover  the 
trick,  or  we  might  have  been  stripped  of  our  "  regality" 
and  our  seats,  sooner  than  would  have  been  desirable. 
I  was  greatly  disappointed  in  the  music  upon  the 
occasion,  although  the  Pope's  choir  was  in  requisiuon. 
They  never  sing  with  instrumental  accompaniment 
before  His  Holiness^  nor  are  female  voices  aUowed  in 
his  hearing;  and  the  tones  of  those  unfortunate  men 
who  are  employed  as  substitutes  for  the  latter,  are  to 
my  ears,  with  the  exception  of  two  or  three  perfect 
notes,  really  disagreeable,  being  shrill,  dry,  and  at  limes 
almost  unearthly.  My  expectations  indeed,  with  regard 
to  music,  generally,  in  Italy,  have  been  as  yet  any  thing 
but  realized.  I  went  once  to  the  opera  in  Florence,  and 
have  been  once  to  each  of  the  two  principal  opera 
houses  in  Rome,  and  I  am  sure  that  the  trrnqte  now  in 
America  must  be  better  on  the  whole  than  any  one  of 
the  three  I  have  heard,  though  it  may  not  have  a  prtma 
donna  equal  to  the  lady  who  bears  that  title  at  the  'Tea- 
tre  tP  JipoUo*^  here.  She,  however,  is  a  German,  with 
a  name  which,  for  the  safety  of  my  jaws,  I  hope  I  may 
never  attempt  to  pronounce ;  but  she  is  by  far  the  most 
delightful  cantatrice  I  have  met  with  in  Italy,  both  as  to 
science  and  voice.  I  wonder  she  does  not  go  to  Paris, 
where  she  would  sing  to  much  more  purpose  in  the  way 
of  making  money,  aa  her  salary  must  be  comparatively 
inconsiderable  here,  if  it  be  in  proportion  to  the  prices 
of  admission ;  theparti  heard  her  in,  was  that  of  Juliet  in 
Bellini's  last  opera,  '<  /  CapuUti  ed  in  MonUceH,'*  some  of 
the  music  of  which  is  beautiful,  though,  on  the  whole, 
it  is  not  equal  to  either  the  "Ptroto**  or  the  ^Sfrmicra," 
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by  the  same  composer.  The  best  musical  performances 
in  Rome  are  said  to  be  those  of  the  ^Jieademia  FUo' 
Unmsuo,"  an  amatear  company  who  execute  an  opera 
tJtry  Friday  e^enin;^  in  complete  style. 

The  weather  has  been  generally  fine  since  my  arrival, 
but  fio  cold  that  mount  Soracte  is  '* silvered  o*er"  with 
i&ow,  quite  as  much  as  when  its  whiteness  attracted  the 
^'bleared"  eye  of  the  poet  by  whom  it  has  been  immor- 
talized.  There  has  been  a  singular  scarcity  of  rain 
diiriag  the  whole  winter,  and  in  consequence  of  it  old 
biber  Tiber  has  entirely  lost  the  floDua  hue  for  which  he 
is  celebrated,  and  possesses  scarcely  vitality  enough  to 
dn§  his  slow  length  along.  For  those  who  wish  to 
eeonomize,  the  lowness  of  the  water  is  a  sad  aiTair, 
as  it  hu  greatly  increased  the  price  of  wood,  which  is 
OHMtly  brought  in  boats. 

Naples,  February  20tb,  1833. 
Started  from  Rome  on  the  13th,  with  two  companions, 
and  trrived  here  on  the  third  evening.  We  passed 
over  the  road  and  through  several  of  the  places  cele- 
bnted  in  Horace's  journey  to  Brundusium,  besides 
Capua,  0aeta,  and  other  spots  immortalized  in  history 
aod  poetry,  but  the  weather  was  not  of  a  diaracter  to 
allov  any  stopping  to  "  elassicalize"  on  the  way,  even 
if  we  had  not  been  anxious  to  arrive  a^  soon  as  possible 
At  Naples  in  order  to  see  the  CamivaL  We  found  the 
city  to  crowded  with  strangers  that  we  were  obliged  to 
employ  several  hours  in  hunting  for  a  place  to  lay  our 
heads  for  the  first  night,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  next 
day  was  spent  in  a  search  after  lodgings,  Vhich  at  length 
we  met  with  in  a  good  situation,  and  for  a  moderate 
price, but  not  very  attractive  or  splendid  in  themselves. 
One  thing  I  certainly  have  learnt  since  my  arrival  here, 
and  that  is  the  fact,  which  the  Swedish  chancellor  sent 
his  soa  abroad  to  be  convinced  of-~with  how  *iittle  wis- 
dom  the  world  is  goTerned."  The  grand  amusement  of 
the  Carnival  was  a  procession  of  the  King  and  his  court, 
drmed  as  Chinese  mandarins,  and  masked.  His  wise 
majesty,  the  Ctoeen  and  a  numerous  suite,  were  drawn  in 
a  fantastically  constructed  car,  by  eight  horses,  preceded 
and  followed  by  a  large  cavalcade;  and  in  their  progress 
Qpand  down  the  Toledo,  the  principal  street,  they  pleased 
themselves  with  throwing  sugar  plumbs  at  their  loving 
sobjects  and  receiving  volleys  of  them  in  return.  If 
tliere  be  any  truth  in  the  sentiments  that  Shakspeare 
pots  into  the  mouth  of  Bolingbroke,  with  regard  to  the 
pnservauon  of  the  respect  of  the  populace  by  rare 
exhibitions  of  the  royal  person,  this  King  cannot  be  an 
object  of  great  veneration  to  those  over  whom  he  rules. 
Sueb  a  spectacle  as  I  have  just  described  was  well  cal- 
raiated  to  remove  all  feeling  of  awe  from  the  Neapolitans; 
aod  besides,  he  is  constantly  driving  about  the  streets 
in  a  little  vehicle  of  no  magnificent  appearance,  witli 
MdiiQg  to  indicate  that  he  is  more  than  a  private  in- 
dividoal,  except  a  couple  of  outriders.  In  fact  he  is 
not  very  popular,  from  what  I  have  learnt,  though  be  is 
by  no  means  so  much  disliked,  as  bis  father ;  and  in 
>ome  respects  his  conduct  is  said  to  be  deserving  of  every 
cubgy.  He  has  introduced  the  strictest  economy  into 
^  the  public  and  his  private  expenditure,  and  already 
He  has  saved  as  much  money  as  the  prodigality  of  his 
father  had  wasted.  All  the  letter's  innumerable  dogs 
and  horses  have  been  sold,  and  various  sinecures  abol- 
ished.  He  aliowt  his  cook,  it  is  said,  but  five  dollars  a 


day  for  the  expenses  of  his  table,  a  circumstance  which 
greatly  annoyed  that  personage  at  first,  accustomed 
as  he  had  been  to  the  profusion  of  the  late  King,  by 
which  he  increased  his  salary  twofold ;  but  on  his  rep- 
resenting to  his  present  master  that  he  could  not  with 
so  small  a  sum  provide  a  suflficient  number  of  dishes 
for  a  royal  dinner,  he  received  a  jocose  answer,  advising 
him  to  put  them  far  apart  from  each  other  and  fill  up 
with  ornaments,  by  which  an  adequate  display  would 
be  made.  His  object,  it  is  supposed,  in  laying  aside  so 
much  money  as  he  does,  is  to  accomplish  a  plan  for  the 
improvement  and  embellishment  of  the  city,  which 
will  render  it  beautiful  in  the  extreme.  He  has  one 
hobby,  however,  for  which  he  spares  no  expense-^his 
army.  He  is  constantly  reviewing  it,  and  certainly  it 
exhibits  a  highly  imposing  aspect,  doubly  striking  to 
one  just  arrived  from  Rome,  where  the  church  miliiani  is 
by  no  means  very  formidable  or  handsome  in  appearance. 
It  is  a  pity  that  he  does  not  possess  as  much  of  the 
spirit  of  chivalry,  as  of  fondness  for  military  display, 
in  which  case  he  would  treat  his  wife  better  than  report 
says  he  does.  It  is  ^rrently  related  thata  short  timeago, 
being  displeased  with  something  she  had  done,  he  gave 
her  a  box  upon  the  ear,  which  so  roused  her  Sardinian 
blood  as  to  cause  her  to  say  to  him  that  she  had  thought, 
in  wedding  him,  that  she  married  a  king  and  not  a 
lazzarone. 

Nothing  can  be  greater  than  the  contrast  between 
Naples  and  Rome.  It  is  almost  the  diflference  between 
life  and  death.  If  one  be  emphatically  called  the  city 
of  thft  soul,  the  other,  if  I  may  so  speak,  may  as  em- 
phatically, be  styled  the  "city  of  the  body."  What  a 
mass  of  vitality  there  is  here!  The  majority  of  the 
inhabitants  seem  absolutely  to  live  in  the  streets ;  and 
if  you  escape  being  run  over  by  horses,  or  trampled 
under  foot  by  the  crowd,  you  incur  equal  danger  of 
breaking  your  legs,  or  otherwise  injuring  yourself 
among  the  endless  articles  and  implements  of  business 
that  "stop  the  way."  The  appearance  of  the  city, 
however,  is  any  thing  but  prepossessing.  Few  of  the 
houses  are  remarkable  for  aught  save  ugliness,  dilapi- 
dation and  filth,  although  many  are  dubbed  "ptdaxxi;^ 
and  all  the  streets,  except  two,  are  mere  lanes.  These 
two  are  the  Toledo,  running  entirely  through  the  city 
and  the  Chiaja,  occupying  the  greater  part  of  the  shore 
of  the  Mediterranean.  The  former  is  chiefly  a  business 
street;  in  the  latter  are  the  principal  residences;  at 
least  the  foreigners  always  live  there,  most  of  the  build- 
ings, as  far  as  I  can  see,  being  either  hotels  or  lodging- 
houses.  It  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  delightful  places 
of  residence  imaginable,  affording  views  of  the  bay, 
the  islands,  the  neighboring  mountains,  including 
Vesuvius  himself,  and  the  surrounding  country,  which 
can  scarcely  be  surpassed.  The  situation  of  the  city 
is  one  of  the  few  things  in  respect  to  which  "expec- 
tation** does  not  "  fail."  Its  beauty  more  than  equals 
all  that  I  had  imagined,  and  would  excuse  almost  any 
hyperboles  in  reference  to  it,  that  a  poet's  eye,  rolling 
in  fine  frenzy,  might  prompt  him  to  utter.  Between 
the  atmosphere  here  and  that  of  Rome,  there  is  as 
much  di0erence  as  between  the  aspect  of  the  cities. 
One  is  as  bracing  as  the  other  is  relaxing.  I  could 
wish  that  the  objects  of  interest  and  curiosity  which 
crowd  the  Eternal  city  were  here;  but  the  Studio  i» 
almost  ths  only  lion  of  any  very  considerable  con- 
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lequenoe  in  Naples  itself.  Not  far  distant,  however,  are 
Pom|jeii,  Herculaneum,  Vesuvius,  Poestum,  &c  So 
that  I  shall  have  enough  to  see  and  da 

Paris,  July  22d,  1833. 

There  has  been  nothing: going  on  here  lately,  of  much 
moment,  except  the  preparations  for  the  fiitt  of  the 
three  da3rs,  which  will  be  superlatively  brillianL  One 
of  the  chief  shows  is  to  be  a  ship  of  a  large  size,  which 
will  be  attacked  and  defended.  It  is  nearly  finished, 
and  lies  on  the  Seine  just  opposite  to  the  Tuileries. 
Of  course,  its  construction  is  not  of  the  most  solid  kind, 
its  sides  being  of  canvass  painted  instead  of  oak,  but  it 
makes  a  very  respectable  figure.  Nothing  can  exceed 
the  interest  manifested  in  relation  to  it  by  the  Parisians, 
numbers  of  whom  have  never  seen  a  ship  in  Uieir  lives. 
The  quM9  near  it  are  constantly  throng^  with  wonder- 
ing crowds,  whose  various  expressions  of  astonishment 
and  delight  aflford  no  inconsiderable  amusement  to  the 
observer.  Whether  it  be  this  ''vcutcou  mi^^tic," 
which  completely  absorbs  the  minds  and  hearts  of  the 
inhabitants  of  this  good  city,  I  knc^  not,  but  certain  it 
is  that  the  other  day  they  allowed  the  statue  of  him 
who  was  once  the  object  of  their  idolatry,  and  about 
whom  they  are  always  making  such  a  fuss,  to  be  ele- 
vated to  the  top  of  the  column  of  Xhc  Place  Vendome, 
without  a  single  indication  of  gratification  or  enthusi- 
asm. The  number  of  persons  assembled  to  witness  the 
"  hoisting"  was  comparatively  insignificant,  and  not  a 
sound  was  uttered  to  lead  a  stranger,  ignorant  of  what 
was  going  on,  to  imagine  that  any  interest  was  felt  in 
it  by  the  assemblage.  To  be  sure  the  statue  was  veiled, 
and  the  worthy  citizens  might  not  have  been  very  cer- 
tain that  it  was  not  Louis  Philippe  himself,  instead  of 
the  hero  of  Austerlitz,  whose  bronze  effigies  was  con- 
cealed under  the  covering,  and  did  not  like  to  testify 
latitude  for  "  the  gift  of  the  Greeks,"  until  they  were 
aware  of  its  character.  It  is  to  be  uncovered  on  the 
second  of  the  three  days  with  appropriate  ceremonies, 
when,  doubtless,  should  the  little  Corsican  show  his 
brazen  face,  and  prove  that  no  m^iificoiian  was  meant, 
there  will  be  a  grand  chorus  of  French  ejaculations. 
There  is  something  suspicious,  certainly,  in  a  Bourbon's 
raising  a  statue  to  Napoleon.  The  government  seem 
to  have  had  no  idea  that  the  afikir  would  go  off  so 
quietly,  as  they  had  stationed  a  considerable  quantity 
of  soldiers  about  the  column,  to  prevent  any  disturb-' 
ance.  Engravings  of  the  statue  have  for  some  time 
past  been  exhibited  in  the  windows  of  the  'print-shops 
and  hawked  about  the  streets,  by  whidh  he  is  represented 
habited  in  bis  famous  redingote^  with  his  no  less  famous 
cocked  hat  upon  his  head.  What  a  beautiful  specimen 
of  anti-climax — a  column  modelled  upon  that  of  Trajan 
at  Rome  terminating  in  a  cocked  liatl  So  much  for 
French  patriotism  and  taste. 

I  have  been  several  times  to  the  Sorbonne  to  hear 
the  lectures,  but  have  only  once  been  fortunate  enough 
to  succeed  in  my  object.  The  lecture  I  heard  was  by 
Amper^,  the  successor  of  Villemain,  upon  the  influence 
exercised  by  oriental  literature  upon  the  literature  of 
France,  more  particularly  in  the  department  of  tales 
and  romances,  in  the  middle  age.  He  is  a  small  man, 
with  an  intelligent  face,  and  talks  in  an  easy,  careless,  but 
true  French  style.  He  seemed  to  me  to  tx«at  his  sub- 
ject very  w«JI,  but  it  did  not  strike  me  as  one  of  great 


importance  or  interest.  I  also  attended  some  days  ago  a 
sitting  of  the  French  Academy,  and  saw,  amongst  other 
worthies,  Arago  and  Puissant,  the  famous  astronomers 
and  mathematicians,  and  Gay-Lussac  and  Thenard, 
the  diemisls.  The  actual  President,  Gcofiroy  St.  Hi- 
laire,  is  rather  a  *  softish*  sort  of  person,  both  in  face  and 
manner.  The  first  report  read  was  one  on  quarantines, 
which  gave  rise  to  a  regular  French  discussion,  during 
which  the  President  might  ofteiv  have  uttered  the  rea- 
sonable request  of  "pa«  phu  de  quatre  d  U  foU,**  I 
would  rather  hear  a  French  debate  for  fun,  than  the 
most  ludicrous  farce  performed  in  any  of  those  ne  plus 
ultra  temples  of  mirth — the  IheAlru  des  VarieUs  du  Fou- 
devUU,  or  dii  Palms  RoyaL 

August  10th,  iSSX 
Went  the  other  day  to  the  annual  public  Sianee  of 
the  JieademU  IVaiifetfc,  the  literary  portion  of  the  In- 
stitute. It  was  crowded,  particularly  with  ladies,  and 
its  proceedings  were  certainly  much  more  amusing  than 
those  of  the  Academy  of  Inscriptions,  which  made  me, 
ever  and  anon,  think  of  Piron's  phrase,  Vjteadimie  des 
QiMTonle  ovotl  de  fEtprit  eomme  quatre.  It  was  presided 
by  no  less  a  personage  than  M.  Jouy — ^a  gentleman 
whose  physical  weight  and  dimensions  are  quite  wor- 
thy of  those  of  his  intellectual  being,  conskferable  as 
the  latter  are.  His  face  is  not  especially  remarkable 
in  any  way,  but  bis  head  has  an  imposing  appearance 
from  its  size,  and  the  quantity  and  respectable  greyish 
hue  of  the  hair  by  which  it  is  covered.  On  his  left 
hand  sat  Amilud,  one  of  the  perpetual  secretaries,  aud 
ihe  author  of  the  tragedy  of  Germanieua,  whose  pertli- 
ness  fully  entitled  him  to  his  position  near  the  President, 
and  seemed  to  demonstrate  that,  however  great  bis  fond- 
ness for  filling  his  mind,  be  by  no  means  ever  allows 
literature  to  play  him  the  same  trick  that  science  once 
did  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  if  the  story  about  the  great  phi- 
losopher's forgetting  his  dinner  be  true.  The  Acade- 
micians were  in  their  ofiicial  habiliments-*blue  coals 
embroidered  with  green,  with  standing  collars.  The 
sitting  was  opened  by  the  reception  of  M.  Tissot,  the 
celebrated  lecturer  on  beHet-lettret,  at  tlie  6eoU  reyoic, 
and  author  of  several  works  of  high  repute,  particularly 
the  ^^Etades  ncr  VirgUe^**  who  had  just  been  .elected  a 
member  to  fill  the  vacancy  occasioned  by  the  death  of 
M.  Dacier.  He  read  a  discourse  on  the  occasion,  which 
commenced,  of  course,  by  begging 

a  propitious  ear  for  his  poor  thoughts, 
Howflfver  trivial  all  that  he  conceiTed, 

and  then  was  filled  up  by  an  eulogium  of  his  predeces- 
sor. It  was  an  exceedingly  interesting  paper,  written 
with  great  neatness,  spirit  and  point,  and  in  commend- 
able good  taste,  being  free  from  that  hyperbole  and 
fustian  which  constitute  the  main  ingredients  of  most 
panegyrics.  When  the  plaudits  consequent  upon  it 
had  terminated,  M.  Jouy  opened  his  lips,  and  addressed 
the  S/cipiUndmre,  in  a  strain  of  compliment  which  must 
have  tempted  him  to  cry  jam  tatU  more  than  once,  un- 
less his  appetite  for  praise  be  perfectly  canine.  His 
works  were  all  passed  in  review,  and  their  merits  em- 
blazoned in  such  a  way  that  one  might  have  imagined 
that  the  new  member  was  the  literary  glory  of  the  age, 
whilst  his  personal  qualities  were  by  no  means  con- 
signed to  oblivion.    I  must  do  M.  Jouy,  however,  the 
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justice  to  ay,  that  hi«  periods  were  so  nicely  balanced, 
bis  phrases  so  piquantly  turned,  and  that  the  composi- 
tion altogether  wore  so  spirUual  an  air,  as  to  neutralize 
the  disagreeable  effect  of  ihe  fulsomeness  of  his  matter, 
Terifying  in  a  certain  sense  the  saying*  thai  "  vice  loses 
half  iu  evil  by  losing  all  its  grossness."  Two  or  three 
tepofts  were  next  read  by  Arnault,  respecting  the  com- 
petiiioii  for  the  various  prizes  which  the  academy  dis- 
Uibtties,  and  the  names  of  those  to  whoD\  they  were 
aw-arded,  announced.  Messieurs  de  Tocqueville  and 
de  Beaumont  obtained  for  their  works  on  our  peniten- 
tbry  system,  the  second  of  the  four  dtttmit  aux  amrages 
la  flut  mHUs  mtx  meaars,  published  during  tlie  course  of 
the  fear,  two  of  which  are  of  6,000  franca,  the  third  of 
2,300,  and  the  fourth  of  1,500.  The  first  was  obtained 
by  Mademoiselle  Necker  de  Saussure,  for  a  work  in 
tvo  volumes,  entitled  "VEdueaiion  progreisioe,  ou  Etude 
iu  cmtn  de  la  Fie."  The  piece  which  gained  the  poeti- 
cal preffliuro,  was  subsequently  recited  by  its  author, 
and  seemed  to  be  a  decent  jingle  enough,  not  altogether 
at  variance  with  his  name,  Mr.  Emiie  de  J^onnecAote. 
The  subject  was  "  the  death  of  Si  I  vain  Bailly,  mayor 
of  Paris,"  the  one  proposed.  I  could  not  help  occa- 
Bonally  feeling  inclined  to  smile  at  the  manner  in  which 
Mr.  de  Bonnechose  made  the  audience  acquainted  with 
his  poetical  offspring.  He  rehearsed  it  in  such  slow, 
•olemo,  awful  tones,  that  one  might  have  imagined  he 
vas  relating  the  most  fearful  story  in  the  most  over- 
vhehDing  language  that  ever  was  listened  to  by  mortal 
ears.  The  finale  of  the  Sianee  was  a  discourse  read 
by  M.  Jouy  upon  the  Montyon  prizes  of  virtue  which 
had  been  decreed,  in  which  he  mentioned  the  persons 
rewarded,  aod  detailed  their  merits  in  a  highly  inter- 
esting way. 

I  have  heard  the  new  opera  of  Ali--Baba,  by  Cheru- 
bini,  but  I  cannot  say  that  it  is  the  most  delightful 
piece  of  music  that  has  ever  charmed  my  ears.  It 
smacks  too  much  of  the  old  school  of  composition  for 
the  present  day,  and  is  more  remarkable  for  science 
than  inepiration.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  imposing 
siMind,  of  rich  noise,  about  it ;  the  instrumentation  is 
coasammately  managed,  and  whatever  definite  ideas 
there  are,  are  worked  up  with  perfect  skill,  but  these 
sie  almost  as  rare  as  the  rata  mis  itself.  What  the 
French  call  phrases  melodiqites  preponderate  greatly 
orer  the  pure  melodies,  tliere  not  being  more  tlian  three 
or  four  of  the  latter,  if  so  many,  that  make  any  impres- 
aiofuu  Yet  it  cannot  be  denied,  that  those  who  have 
heard  it  once  must  be  desirous  of  hearing  jt  again  ;  the 
hsnnony  is  so  fine,  and  there  is  so  much  good  sense  in 
it,  if  I  may  be  allowed  that  term,  except  in  the  over- 
tore,  which  is  full  of  eoncetii  and  straining  after  effect. 
The  judgment  is  satisfied,  if  the  ear  is  not  tickled  or  the 
Heart  moved.  1  doubt  if  much  parlor  music  can  be 
fikaned  from  it. 


ORIGEN. 


TO  A  CHILD  ASLEEP  IN  CHURCH. 

Sleep,  lovely  babe !  securely  sleep. 
With  guardian  angels  hovering  o'er  thee, 

Whilst  seraph  watchmen  vigils  keep, 
Oh,  dream  not  of  the  world  before  thee. 

The  anthem  swells  upon  thine  ear. 
But  wakes  thee  not  with  all  its  numbers: 

No  dream  of  joy  or  startling  fear, 
Disturbs  thy  spirit's  tranquil  slumbers. 

The  prayer  ascends  for  thee  and  thine. 
And  friends  and  kin  around  thee  bow, 

Whilst  pillowed  near  God's  holy  shrine. 
Thou  seemest  an  unpledged  angel  now. 

And  sure  thy  lips  were  formed  to  sing 

The  hallelujahs  of  the  choir. 
Who  give  hozannahs  to  their  king 

With  golden  harps  and  heavenly  fire. 

Then  sleep,  sweet  babe,  securely  sleep. 
With  guardian  angels  hovering  o'er  thee: 

Whilst  seraph  watchmen  vigils  keep. 
Oh,  dream  not  of  the  world  before  thee,    ferqtts. 


LINES. 

« 

TO  A  TOUNO  LADT, 
On  seeing  her  set  a  piece  of  net-work  in  her  hair. 

For  whom,  sweet  girl,  dost  thou  prepare 
That  subtle  net-work  in  thy  hair? 
Whose  heart  wilt  thou  entangle  there? 
Alas!  poor  youth !  how  oft  shall  he 
Struggle — and  struggle — to  be  free; 
And  ail  in  vain !     But  as  for  me. 
So  fairly  warned,  1  shall  be  shy ; 
And  whilst  I  have  the  power  to  fly, 
I'll  use  it  now :  so,  Jane,  good  bye. 

Richmond, 

• 

IMPROMPTU. 


TO  MISS 


Epiphanius  attributes  no  less  than  6,000  volumes  to 
Origen.  It  may  be  added  that  the  "Similitude"  of 
^^oroaateris  said  to  have  occupied  as  much  space  as 
1,M0  hides  of  cattle. 


On  iu  raining  upon  her  wedding  day,  whieh  old  ladiea  say  la  a 
sign  that  tbe  bride  will  loae  her  limband. 

Sigh  not,  sweet  girl,  to  see  these  showers 

Upon  thy  bridal  day  j 
(But  April  ones  preparing  flowers 

To  crown  the  coming  May :) 
They  bode  no  ill  to  thee  nor  thine, 

Whale'er  wise  women  know ; 
•    For  through  their  falling  drops  doth  shine. 

Thou  seest,  a  radiant  btau. 


APRIL   FOOL. 

Yes,  you  have  made  a  fool  of  me. 
This  first  of  April,  I  agree ; 
But  as  for  you,  friend  Tom,  I  fear 
That  you  are  one  for  all  the  year. 
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NOTES  AND  ANECDOTES, 

PolIUcml  and  Miscellaneous— from  1796  to  1830.— Drawn  from 
the  Portfolio  of  an  0/Bcer  of  the  Empire, — and  iranalaied  from 
the  French,  for  the  Mesaenger. 


THE  PAPERS  OP  FOUCHfl. 

The  emperor  laid  it  down  as  a  maxim,  that  the  police 
should  watch  every  one  except  himself;  he  said  and 
repeated  it  to  all  whom  he  employed  ;  and,  neverthe- 
less, nothing  was  ever  better  known  to  the  police,  than 
the  occurrences  in  the  Tuileries  and  in  the  cabinet  of 
the  emperor.  Fooch^  was  informed  early  enough  of 
his  disgrace  to  enable  him  to  conceal  the  most  impor- 
tant papers  in  his  possession,  and  particularly  his  cor- 
respondence with  the  first  consul,  and  subsequently 
with  the  emperor.  His  retirement  was  scarcely  asked 
and  accepted,  before  the  Count  Dubois  was  sent  to 
place  the  seals  on  his  house.  Some  days  after,  the 
seals  were  removed  by  Count  Real,  who  was  ordered 
to  abstain  from  all  searches,  and  only  to  ask  the  ex- 
minister  to  place  in  his  hands  the  letters  that  Napoleon 
had  written  him  at  different  periods. 

That  Fouch^  might  understand  that  he  came  as  a 
friend,  M.  Real  went  to  Ferri^res,  Fouch^*8  residence, 
in  an  open  carriage,  and  only  accompanied  by  his 
daughter,  the  Baroness  Laco^e.  On  his  approach,  a 
horse  that  was  ready  saddled  in  the  court-yard,  dis- 
appeared :  Fouch^  was  no  longer  at  his  chateau.  M. 
Real  waited  until  eleven  at  night,  and  the  ex-minister, 
after  having  passed  the  whble  day  abroad  (he  had 
taken  with  him  a  large  sum  of  money  which  he  had 
obtained  from  his  agent),  not  knowing  whether  he  ought 
to  remain  in  Paris  or  fly  to  England,  adopted  the  wise 
resolution  of  returning  home.  The  seals  were  removed 
without  formality ;  and,  on  the  demand  of  the  letters, 
Fouch^  protested  that  he  had  burnt  them  all,  without 
exception ;  neither  the  emperor  nor  M.  Real  believed 
a  word  of  this  statement ;  but  in  such  cases,  when  one 
cannot  prove  the  contrary,  it  is  best  to  appear  to  be- 
lieve. 


M.  OUVRARD. 

M.  Ouvrard  has  published,  or  caused  to  be  published, 
some  memoirs  of  bit*  life ;  in  these  memoirs  he  has  been 
careful  not  to  tell  th^  whole  truth.  "This  remarkable 
man  has  been  concerned  in  so  many  things,  that  twenty 
volumes  would  not  suffice  to  contain  ail  that  he  has 
done,  seen,  and  heard. 

I  should  undertake  too  much  were  I  to  begin  with 
the  commencement  of  his  history  and  follow  him  down 
to  the  year  1832,  when  engaged  in  his  last  financial 
scheme,  in  negotiating  for  pastime,  the  marriage,  then 
become  necessary,  of  the  Duchess  de  Berri  with  M.  de 
Luchesi  Palli.  But  I  find  M.  Ouvrard  concerned  in  one 
of  the  incidents  of  the  ministry  of  Fouchtf ;  and  of  this 
alone  1  wish  to  speak  at  present* 

A  negotiation  undertaken  by  Ouvrard  with  the  En- 
glish cabinet,  with  the  consent,  or  at  the  invitation  of 
the  minister  of  police,  was  the  avowed  cause  of  the 
disgrace  of  Fouch^.    This  negotiation,  on  the  subject 


of  which  the  emperor,  in  the  council  of  ministers,  in- 
terrogated the  chief  judge,  asking  him  what  penalty  a 
minister  ought  to  incur,  who  negotiated,  of  his  own 
accord  and  without  the  consent  of  his  master,  with  a 
foreign  power — ^this  negotiation,  for  which  Napoleon 
said  to  Fouch^ :  **  Duke  d'Otrante,  your  head  should 
be  brought  to  the  scafifold" — caused  the  negotiator  only 
an  imprisonment  of  twenty-four  hours. 

As  I  have  said  before,  the  avowed  motive  was  not 
the  real  one  of  this  disgrace. 

Ouvrard  had  some  interest  in  the  house  of  Hope  of 
Amsterdam ;  this  house  was  associated  with  M.  La- 
boueh^re,  son-in-law  of  Mr.  Baring  of  London.  Ouv- 
rard went  to  Amsterdam,  and  had  some  interview  with 
M.  Labouch^re,  on  the  subject  of  the  means  necessary 
to  bring  about  peace  between  France  and  England. 
M.  Labouch^re  suggested  some  ideas  which  Ouvrard 
communicated  to  Fooch^  on  his  return  to  Paris,  and 
the  minister  engaged  him  to  carry  on  this  species  of 
negotiation.  His  only  design  was,  as  he  always  pei^ 
sisted  in  asserting,  to  inform  himself  of  the  sentiments 
of  the  English  cabinet. 

In  this  species  of  negotiation,  .which  Foucb^  only 
regarded  as  a  miUter  of  police,  the  emperor  saw,  or 
wished  to  see,  the  crime  of  high  treason ;  he,  at  least, 
found  in  it  a  pretext  for  Fouch^'s  disgrace. 

Ouvrard  was  arrested  at  the  house  of  Mademoiselle 
Hamelin,  at  Paris,  by  the  duke  of  Rovigo,  at  the  mo- 
ment that  the  council  of  ministers  were  in  session  at 
St.  Cloud ;  his  papers  were  seized  and  be  was  thrown 
into  prison.  There  he  showed  himself  very  little  trou- 
ble about  his  situation,  affirming  that  he  had  only  acted 
on  Che  indirect  authority  of  the  emperor. 

It  appeared,  in  fact,  that  Louis  Bonaparte,  king  of 
Holland,  had  received  through  M.  Labouchire,  infor- 
mation of  what  had  passed  between  Ouvrard  and  him- 
self, and  had  notified  the  emperor,  his  brother,  who  had 
engaged  him,  if  not  to  give  any  direct  authority  in  his 
name,  at  least  to  let  the  afiPair  go  on,  and  even  to  risk 
some  evasive  instructions. 

The  morning  after  his  arrest,  Ouvrard  was  set  at 
liberty,  and  the  duke  bt  Rovigo  supplanted  Fouch^  as 
minister  of  police.  The  emperor,  tired  of  having  a 
minister,  wanted  a  clerk,  who  should  be  the  faithful 
executor  of  his  wishes. 


THE  DUKE  OP  DECRES,  RHNISTER  OP 

MARINa 

The  Duke  of  Decres  was  a  minister  admirably  suited 
to  Napoleon's  purposes ;  a  true  clerk,  good  to  execute 
any  orders  given,  but  absolutely  incapable  of  any  opi- 
nion dififerent  from  his  master's.  The  emperor  fre- 
quently treated  him  roughly,  but  had,  at  bottom,  an 
affection  for  him  which  I  am  unable  to  explain.  When- 
ever the  emperor  was  at  Paris,  the  ministers  were 
accustomed  to  assembfe  at  the  Tuileries  every  day  at 
seven  in  the  morning;  the  Duke  of  Decres  generally 
arrived  a  few  minutes  after  the  appointed  hour.  The 
emperor  addressed  him  with  some  harshness,  in  these 
words: 

"  Are  you  unwell  ?" 

«  No,  sfre.»» 

**Ah!  I  see;  it  is  your  common  complaint,  lazinen.'* 
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When  the  fint  moment  of  ill  humor  had  passed,  ihe 
emperor  thoughi  no  more  of  the  matter. 

On  the  emperor's  Tiait  to  the  works  at  the  port  of 
Cherboocg,  he  caused  the  minister  of  marine  to  accom- 
ptny  him.  The  minister  had  ordered  the  construciion 
of  a  pieee  of  work,  which  he  thought  would  serve  to 
prerent  the  accumulation  of  the  gravel  and  sand  thrown 
up  by  the  sea.  The  emperor  embarked  in  a  small  boat 
for  the  purpose  of  visiting  this  improvement,  then  just 
eomroenoed ;  he  took^with  him  the  minister,  many  ad- 
minis,  and  the  captain  of  the  port,  an  old  sailor  with 
vhocD  be  conversed  familiarly  during  the  whole  of  the 
excarsion.  When  they  had  arrived  in  sight  of  the 
#ork,be said  to  the  officer: 

''  Do  you  believe,  captain,  that  such  a  work  will  suf- 
fice to  prevent  the  irruption  of  the  sand  ?*' 

"Sire,  he  who  says  so  is  a  blockhead.** 

The  emperor  turned  to  the  minister: 

"  You  see,  duke,  that  I  have  not  made  him  say  sa*' 

The  emperor  had  heavy  cause  of  complaint,  and  of 
more  than  one  sort,  against  the  Duke  of  Decres ;  he 
ascertained,  for  example,  that  an  important  rank  in  the 
oary  had  been  granted  on  the  recommendation  of  a 
lady  of  beauty  and  easy  virtue.  The  minister  had 
cause  to  repent  it:  the  emperor  spoke  to  him  of  it  in 
full  council  On  another  occasion,  the  duke,  having 
gom  to  Holland,  had  brought  back  fraudulently  some 
laec,  which  he  intended  for  a  very  pretty  governess, 
then  ia  bis  employ  menu  The  custom-house  oncers  did 
not  think  themselves  authorized  to  examine  the  carriage 
of  the  minister  of  marine. 

The  emperor  was  informed  of  it ;  and,  in  council,  in 
die  presence  of  all  the  ministers,  he  reproached  the 
dake  io  the  most  violent  terms,  commanding  him  im- 
periously to  carry  the  lace  to  the  custom-house,  to  be 
there  eoofiaeated,  and  to  pay. immediately  into  the  trea- 
sury the  fine  imposed  by  law  on  the  smuggler. 

And,  notwithstanding  all  these  things,  the  emperor 
maintained  the  Duke  of  Decres  in  his  ministry.  He 
vas  t  pliant  and  useful  instrument,  and  in  consequence 
he  bved  him,  without  perhaps  knowing  why. 

Louis  XIV,  in  the  advice  which  he  gave  to  his  son, 
Bl<f  to  him: 

'*The  ministers  of  a  king  must  be  his  clerks,  or  the 
long  will  soon  be  the  clerk  of  his  ministers." 

The  emperor  but  too  well  followed  the  counsels  of 
Louis  XIV. 


M.  HENRL 

With  the  exception  of  two  or  three  aberrations  of 
llbe  Count  Dubois,  the  prefecture  of  police  under  the 
empire,  could  not  be  reproached  with  having  departed 
from  its  particular  line  of  duty ;  it  abstained  entirely 
from  politics,  but  watched  scrupulously  over  the  surety 
of  bosses,  the  cleanliness  of  the  streets,  and  the  public 
health.  If  the  authors  of  any  crime  remained  too  long 
ufidiscovered,  the  emperor,  who  made  them  give  an 
account  of  every  thing  to  him,  would  send  for  the  pre- 
fect of  police,  reproach  him  severely  for  his  negligence, 
and  enjoin  upon  him  to  stimulate  the  zeal  of  his  agents. 

The  prefecture  of  the  police  had  at  this  period  among 
its  ofiieers  a  man  of  a  very  superior  order ;  this  was 
the  chief  of  the  bureau  specially  charged  with  watching 
thieves ;  he  was  known  as  M.  Henri,  or  father  Henri 


The  thieves  form  in  Paris  a  distinct  class ;  they  sus- 
tain each  other  in  danger  and  assist  their  associates  in 
adversity ;  they  have  regular  institutions  of  their  own. 
When  a  thief  is  arrested  the  society  supplies  him  with 
a  woman  to  serve  him,  a  defender  before  the  court,  and 
often  witnesses  to  acquit  him.  If  condemnation  cannot 
be  avoided,  the  protection  of  tke  society  follows  the  pri- 
soner even  to  the  house  of  punishment ;  he  receives 
assistance  in  money ;  they  furnish  him  also  with  every 
possible  means  of  escape.  The  pay  in  prison  of  a  rob- 
ber of  a  rank  somewhat  elevated,  is  at  least  five  francs 
a  day. 

M.  Henri  knew  all  the  robbers  that  were  thus  asso- 
ciated together  in  Paris.  When  any  one  was  brought 
to  him,  he  addressed  him  by  his  name,  and  detailed  to 
him,  without  consulting  any  memoranda,  the  principal 
acts  of  bis  life,  and  the  number  of  sentences  that  he  had 
undergone.  When  in  a  good  humor,  he  would  go  so 
far  as  to  reproach  them  with  the  awkwardness  which 
led  to  their  arrest. 

"They  should  confine  themselves  to  the  handker- 
chief," he  said  one  day  to  a  robber,  who  had  been  taken 
in  the  act  of  stealing,  "  who  ar»  unable  to  succeed  with 
the  watch." 

"  To  secure  the  watch — that  does  not  require  a  very 
great  deal  of  skill" 

"And  yet  it  is  precisely  in  attempting  that,  that  you 
sufiTered  yourself  to  be  caughu" 

"  It  was  because  some  one  pushed  my  arm." 

"  A  fine  reason !" 

"  If  I  desired  to  secure  yours,  you  think  perhaps  I 
should  be  very  much  puzzled  to  do  so  7" 

**  Mine  7  I  defy  you." 

"  Yours!  1  will  lay  you  a  wager  that  I  can  take  it, 
in  your  very  oflice." 

"  I  will  bet  you  five  napoleons,  and  will  give  you 
until  four  o'clock  ;  it  is  now  twelve." 

"  Done ;  I  stake  my  money." 

And  the  robber  immediately  drew  from  some  con- 
cealed pocket,  which  the  guards  had  not  discovered  in 
searching  him,  five  napoleons  which  iie  laid  on  M. 
Henri's  table. 

Two  hours  had  not  slipped  by,  when  M.  Henri  heard 
himself  called  from  a  corner  of  his  cabinet,  where  he  was 
always  surrounded  by  a  crowd  of  agents  and  gendarmes. 
It  was  the  robber  who  had  found  means  to  seize  the 
watch  while  M.  Henri  was  waiting  on  some  one  else. 

In  his  place  M.  Henri  rendered  immense  services. 
He  had  been  invested  with  a  sort  of  discretionary 
power.  He  enjoyed  within  very  extensive  limits,  the 
right  of  pardoning  before  trial';  and  when  he  thought 
advisable  to  exercise  it,  he  obtained  in  return  impor- 
tant information. 

One  night  about  half  aller  one,  200,000  francs  had 
been  taken  from  the  coffers  of  the  company  who  farm 
the  gaming  houses  at  Paris.  At  five  o'clock,  M.  Perrin 
was  in  the  anti-chamber  of  M.  Henri,  asking  to  speak 
with  him  on  urgent  business.  M.  Henri  was  awaken- 
ed ;  he  opened  his  eyes  and  recognized  M.  Perrin. 

"You  come  at  an  early  hour,  M.  Perrin ;  I  beg  par- 
don for  having  made  you  wait ;  but  I  went  to  bed  at 
midnight.  You  come  about  your  robbery  of  to-night,  eh7" 

"  But  how  did  you  hear  of  it 7  It  was  committed  be- 
tween one  and  two  o'clock." 

"  I  knew  it  was  to  take  place  since  the  day  before 
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yesterday,  and  I  found  it  necessary  to  let  it  go  on. 
Your  robber  has  taken  the  Saint  Denis  road ;  he  ought 
to  be  already  arrested ;  they  were  to  discover  him  at 
the  moment  that  he  was  dividing  the  spoils  with  his 
accomplices.  Your  money  will  be  returned  to  you  this 
evening ;  but  it  will  cost  you  a  note  of  500  francs  for 
the  agents.  This  will  learn  you  to  watch  better  for 
the  future.  Ji  revoirt  M.  Perrin  ;  I  am  going  to  finish 
my  nap,  and  I  advise  you  to  do  so  likewise.' 


t> 


COMMODORE  SIDNEY  SMITH. 

Sidney  Smith  was  one'  of  the  most  violent  enemies 
of  Napoleon,  not  only  during  his  reign  and  throughout 
bis  life,  which  might  naturally  have  been  expected  from 
an  Englishman  and  a  soldier,  but  after  the  emperor  had 
been  dethroned,  and  even  afler  his  death.  There  are 
no  stupid  absurdities  calculated  to  stain  the  memory 
of  Napoleon,  which,  in  his  blind  hatred,  the  commodore 
has  not  received  and  accredited. 

Sidney  Smith  is  a  sailor  full  of  courage  and  skill, 
with  but  a  weak  intellect  In  England  they  say  in 
plain  words — ^he  is  a  mad-man  :  I  wish  to  be  more  po- 
lite than  the  English.  For  many  years  Sidney  Smith 
has  been  under  the  influence  of  an  ancient  hatred :  he 
has  never  been  able  to  forgive  the  French  government 
for  his  captivity  of  two  years.  Age,  which  calms  every 
thing,  even  the  most  envenomed  animosities,  ought  to 
have  made  him  understand  that  he  has  been  the  dupe 
of  intriguers  ever  ready  to  inflame  his  national  and 
private  antipathies.  Who  knows  but  he  may  show 
himself  some  day  not  less  generous  than  Sir  Robert 
Wilson,  denying  at  the  end  of  twenty  years  all  that  he 
had  stated  and  written  touching  the  pretended  poison- 
ing of  those  attacked  by  the  plague  at  Jaffa? 

The  escape  of  Sidney  Smith  from  his  imprisonment 
in  the  "temple**  has  been  frequently  related;  but  even 
in  events  the  most  generally  known  there  are  often  cu- 
rious details  concealed  from  the  public 

In  1796  Commodore  Sidney  Smith  cruised  on  the 
coast  of  France.  Having  gone  too  far  in  the  pursuit  of 
a  French  corsair,  he  was  captured  in  hia  small  boat 
with  twelve  men  of  his  suite,  his  secretary  Wright, 
(the  person  who  undertook  in  1803  to  transport  Georges 
and  his  accomplices  from  England,  and  to  land  them  on 
the  coast  of  Bivelle  near  Dieppe,)  and  a  French  emi- 
grant, M.  de  Tromelin.  This  last,  afterwards  admitted 
into  the  army,  was  nominated  general  of  brigade  after 
the  battle  of  Luizen,  on  the  recommendation  of  the 
Count  de  Lobau. 

Immediately  after  the  capture,  and  in  pursuance  of 
an  arrangement  previously  made,  M.  de  Tromelin  be- 
came, under  the  name  of  John,  the  servant  of  the  com- 
modore. In  consequence  of  this  title,  and  of  his  not 
being  a  military  character,  he  was  set  at  liberty  a  few 
days  afterwards,  with  permission  to  return  to  England. 
M.  de  Tromelin  soon  revisited  France,  where  he  became 
a  principal  agent  in  the  conspiracy  formed  to  secure  the 
escape  of  Sidney  Smith.  To  effect  this  object  the  Bri- 
tish government  had  provided  him  with  unlimited  credit 
at  a  banker's  in  Paris — the  firm  of  Hams  in  the  rue  du 
Bac,  M.  de  Tromelin's  co-operation  in  the  escape  of 
Smith  was  not  unknown  to  the  emperor,  who  often 
spoke  to  the  general,  but  without  the  least  bitterness,  of 
his  partiality  for  the  English. 


The  commodore,  with  his  secretary,  hod  been  de- 
tained two  years  in  the  temple :  the  twelve  men  of  his 
suite,  taken  with  him,  had  been  sent  to  the  depot  of  Eng- 
lish prisoners  at  Fontainebleau.  Smith  and  Wright 
had  requested  in  vain  to  be  treated  as  prisoners  of  war. 
The  commodore  appeared  too  enterprising  a  roan  not 
to  be  guarded  with  more  than  ordinary  care.  By  the 
kindness  of  the  wife  of  the  keeper  of  the  temple,  on 
whom  the  agreeable  person,  the  intelligence,  and  good 
manners  of  Smith  had  made  a  deep  impression,  he  en- 
joyed every  privilege  calculated  to  soften  his  captivity. 
He  was  even  permitted,  on  his  parole  d^hormeiar,  to  walk 
abVoad,  to  visit  the  baths,  to  dine  in  the  city,  to  go  U) 
the  theatres,  and  even  to  the  chase.  The  commodim 
was  too  gallant  a  man  to  take  advantage  of  iavors  thus 
accorded :  on  the  day  and  hour  agreed  he  invariably 
returned  to  redeem  his  word.  During  these  two  years 
the  English  government,  anxious  to  procure  the  release 
of  Sir  Sidney,  had  made  numerous  propositions  for  an 
exchange  of  prisoners,  all  of  which  were  rejected. 
Attaching  much  importance  to  his  freedom,  and  unable 
to  accomplish  by  direct  means,  it  determined  to  employ 
every  expedient  in  its  power  to  secure  it  by  indirect. 

The  means  employed  to  eflTect  his  escape  were  so 
little  calculated  to  excite  suspicion,  that  the  police  riett 
not  informed  of  the  fact  until  ten  days  after  its  occur- 
rence. 

Some  time  during  the  early  part  of  the  month  of 
March  1798,  the  minister  of  the  marine,  PKville  le  Pley, 
was  informed  that  an  intrigue  was  on  foot  to  secure  the 
escape  of  the  two  English  prisoners.  He  notified  his 
colleague  of  the  police,  by  a  letter  of  the  16th  of 
March,  informing  him  that  if  he  were  not  on  his  guard, 
Sidney  Smith  would  be  free  before  ten  days.  The 
minister  of  the  marine  was  only  a  few  days  wrong,  for 
the  escape  took  place  on  the  25th  of  April.  And,  what 
is  most  curious  in  the  afifair,  is,  that  it  was  by  means  of 
the  signature  of  thisnrery  minister  that  it  was  efilected. 

On  the  S5th  of  April,  JIdjutani  Oenend  Jhiger,  in  uni- 
form, followed  by  his  otde  and  two  gendarmes^  presented 
himself  at  the  registry  of  the  prison  of  the  temple,  and 
exhibited  to  the  keeper  an  order  on  the  stamped  ipper 
of  the  ministry  of  the  marine,  with  the  signature  of  the 
minister  of  that  department  subscribed,  which,  in  virtue 
of  a  decree  of  the  directory,  enjoined  him  to  delirer  the 
commodore,  as  well  as  his  secretary,  to  the  adjutant 
general,  charged  to  conduct  them  immediately  to  Fon< 
tainebleau,  the  depot  of  English  prisoners. 

The  suspicion  of  the  keeper  had  been  excited  by  or- 
ders which  he  had  received  a  few  days  previously  from 
the  minister  of  police  concerning  the  prisoners;  and 
his  conscience  reproaching  him  for  the  numerous  facili* 
ties  he  had  given  the  commodore,  he  only  saw  in  this 
transfer  evidence  of  the  government's  desire  to  adopt 
additional  means  of  safety.  After  a  moment's  hesita- 
tion his  suspicion  vanished,  and  he  was  completely  re- 
lieved when  he  heard  the  JiJ^ant  Genend  JSugeff  an 
officer  of  high  rank,  in  the  confidence  of  the  minister, 
announce  his  intention  of  contenting  himself  with  the 
parole  d*honnewr  of  the  two  prisonr^rs,  should  they  be 
willing  to  give  it.  He  hurried  through  the  prescribed 
formalities,  noticed  the  order  of  the  minister  on  his 
jailor's  book,  made  the  adjutant  general  sign  it,  and 
then  delivered  to  him  Sir  Sidney  Smith  and  his  secre- 
tary, Wright 
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Ad  accident  which  occurred  a  few  steps  from  the 
prison,  nearJy  disconcerted  a  plan  which  had  been  so 
vdl  oonceiTcd,  and  so  far  so  well  executed.  At  the 
gale  of  the  temple  tlie  commodore,  his  secretary,  the 
adjuLant  general,  and  his  assistant,  entered  a  hack :  the 
driver  had  been  well  paid,  and  ordered  to  proceed  with 
rapidity.  At  the  moment  of  starting,  not  perceiving 
the  stall  of  a  vegetable-merchant,  he  upset  his  paniers, 
and  came  near  wounding  a  child.  A  crowd  was  col- 
kcietJ,  and  already  the  cry  of  "to  the  pdiee**  was  heard, 
ivhea  the  two  prisoners,  to  whom  a  visit  to  such  func- 
U'>Daries  would  have  been  by  no  means  agreeable, 
opeoing  each  one  a  door,  threw  themselves  out  of  the 
C'>adi,  and  disappeared  with  the  two  officers.  A  car> 
ria^  well  supplied  with  horses,  wailed  on  the  Boule- 
vartj.  Smith  and  Wright  left  Paris  instantfy,  and  set 
off  the  sune  evening  for  London.  ^ 

Now  for  the  explanation.  The  minister  of  the  ma- 
rine, Pl^ville  le  Pley,  had  been  absent  some  months  be- 
ffe  00  a  visit  to  Lille,  for  the  purpose  of  conferring 
with  the  English  envoy,  Lord  Malmesbury,  On  leav- 
ing Paris  he  had  placed  in  the  hands  of  his  secretary 
vtmt  blank  signatures  for  the  despatch  of  business. 
One  of  these  was  adroitly  stolen  by  a  Dalmatian 
named  Wiskowich ;  and  it  was  on  this  paper,  stamped 
&t  the  top  with  the  words  miniatry  of  the  marine, 
and  having  the  true  signature  and  seal  of  the  minister 
St  the  bottom,  that  the  order  of  transfer  was  writ- 
ler. 

The  Adjutant  General  Auger  was  no  other  than  a 
third  or  fourth  rate  opera  dancer  named  Boisgirard,  and 
His  adjutant,  an  individual  of  the  name  of  Legrand, 
a  leader  of  the  insurrection  of  Palluan,  of  which, 
however,  he  had  been  acquitted  by  regular  trial, 
ibo*  gh  he  had  reason  to  fear,  at  the  time,  new  prose- 
cti'.ona. 

There  was  another  singular  circumstance  attending 
ii'ii  transaction.  The  expenses  ©f  the  escape  were 
piid  in  advance  through  the  credit  given  M.  de  Trome- 
U;  bat  the  compensation  to  be  given  in  case  of  sue- 
c^n  was  still  to  be  settled;  and  the  Ottoman  Porte  was 
cbiT'ed  with  this  part  of  the  affair.  Spencer  Smith, 
l-rr/.her  to  the  cognmodore,  was  then  British  ambassador 
in  Tarkey :  he  had  enough  influence  to  cause  the  dancer 
Bot^prard,  Legrand  and  the  rest  to  be  entered  nominaUy 
»n  ibe  service  of  the  Porte.  Never,  certainly,  did  the 
c:/.i:ence  of  the  opera  or  the  national  academy  of  music 
^i^pect  that  among  the  dancers  who  figured  before  them 
fir  l.'KX)  francs  a  year,  there  was  to  be  found  a  colonel 
in  the  service  of  the  Sublime  Porte,  enjoying  a  monthly 
iilivance  of  900  francs. 

The  morning  after  the  escape,  the  keeper  of  the  tem- 
ple mentioned  in  his  daily  report  the  transfer  of  the 
two  prisoners,  in  virtue  of  the  order  of  the  minister, 
founded  on  the  decree  of  the  directory.  Such  transfers 
■"^tre  effected  every  day,  and  the  officer,  whose  duty  it 
*M  to  receive  the  reports  of  the  prisons,  paid  no  more 
itteniioB  to  that  than  to  the  rest ;  and  it  was  not  until 
the  expiration  of  ten  days  that  the  police  was  informed. 
The  accomplices  of  the  escape  were  all  known,  but  they 
^f^c  scarcely  troubled.  The  keeper,  named  Boniface, 
(and  never  was  a  name  better  suited  to  the  person  who 
i-on  it)  had  been  deprived  of  his  office,  when  on  the 
U  •N"Hvf«  he  was  transported. 


THE  PRISON  OF  BAYONNE, 

DURING  THE  REIOK  OF  TERROR. 

During  the  reign  of  terror  any  thing  sufficed  for  a 
prison,  and  almost  any  body  for  a  prisoner.  At  Bay- 
onne  a  chapel  had  been  selected,  into  which  a  hundred 
or  a  hundred  and  fifty  persons  were  crowded.  But  a 
single  piece  of  the  original  furniture  remained;  that 
was  the  pulpit;  and  the  jailor,  a  genuine  .specimen  of 
the  provincial  sanscidotteSf  ascended  it  daily  to  deliver 
his  prisoners  a  patriotic  address.  This  jailor  was  at 
the  bottom  a  brave  man ;  and  he  treated  his  prisoners 
humanely  enough,  provided  at  the  end  of  his  harangues 
they  shouted  with  him—"  Long  live  the  repubUc^  one  and 
indivisible  /" 

One  day  the  jailor  appeared  in  the  pulpit  at  an  unu- 
sual hour.  The  most  profound  grief  was  painted  on 
his  countenance;  the  prisoners,  trembling,  awaited 
some  of  those  notifications  of  death  to  which  they  were 
but  too  well  accustomed. ' 

"Citizens,"  said  he,  "every  thing  is  destroyed ;  the 
republic  is  destroyed :  Robespierre  is  guillotined ;  Saint- 
Just  is  guillotined;  Couthon  is  guillotined.  Every 
thing  is  destroyed :  one  no  longer  knows  what  saint  to 
worship.*' 

And  in  descending  he  forgot  bis  cry  of  ''Long  live  ike 
republic,  one  and  indivisible  !^  which  but  few  voices  would 
have  repeated  after  him. 


THE  FIRST  CONSUL, 

A    JUSTICE    or    THE    PEACE. 

Napoleon,  while  first  consul  and  emperor,  consecrated 
almost  every  day,  when  at  Paris,  an  hour  or  two  after 
dinner  to  familiar  conversations,  to  which  but  few  wer« 
admitted.  The  second  consul,  or  the  arch-chancellor, 
the  minister,  secretary  of  state,  generals  of  the  first 
rank,  two  or  three  aids>de-camp,  and  those  of  the  coun- 
cil of  state,  who  enjoyed,  in  aq  eminent  degree,  the  fa* 
vor  of  the  supreme  chief,  were  of  the  number. 

These  conversations  were  prolonged  or  shortened  as 
the  first  consul  had  slept  more  or  less  the  preceding 
night,  or  in  proportion  to  the  fatigue  he  had  undergone 
in  the  course  of  the  day :  they  were  sad  or  gay  as  the 
news  of  the  morning  was  bad  or  good.  Sometimes  the 
conversation  naturally  terminated  when  Napoleon, 
stretched  on  a  sofa,  fell  asleep. 

One  evening  the  first  consul  (he  was  still  so  at  this 
period)  showed  himself  more  than  usually  communica- 
tive. He  spoke  alone — he  spoke  eloquently.  He  was 
listened  to  with  as  much  pleasure  as  interest.  Almost 
every  subject  had  been  reviewed ;  at  last  the  word  am' 
biHon  was  pronounced. 

"I  am  supposed  to  be  ambitious,"  said  he.  "Ambi- 
tious! and  of  what?  I  ambitious!  Listen,  gentle- 
men, attentively  to  what  I  am  going  to  say ;  I  authorize 
you  to  repeat  it.  In  three  years  I  will  retire  from  pub- 
lic affairs.  I  will  then  have  an  annual  income  of  fifty 
thousand  livres;  with  my  tastes  that  will  be  more  than 
enough.  I  will  have  a  country  seat,  because  Madame 
Bonaparte  loves  the  country.  I  mean  to  ask  only  one 
thing ;  I  shall  have  well  meriud  it,  and  I  must  absolutely 
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have  it.    I  desire  to  be  justice  of  the  peace  in  my  can- 
ton.   Am  I  ambitious?" 

The  first  consul  spoke  thus  in  the  commencement  of 
1802, 


THE  AUTHORS  OF  THE  INFERNAL 

MACHINE. 

3  NIYOSE — 2i  DBCEMBBR,  1800. 

I  shall  say  nothing  of  the  event  of  the  3d  of  Nivose 
itself.  The  mysteries  of  that  fearful  conspiracy  have 
been  sufficiently  explained  by  the  trial  of  two  of  iu 
authors.  I  intend  to  confine  m3rself  to  a  few  details, 
either  little  divulged  or  entirely  unknown. 

The  affair  of  the  3d  of  Nivose  occurred  at  a  moment 
when  the  reaction  against  the  Jacobins  was  at  its  height, 
a  month  after  the  foolish  attempt  of  D^merville,  Ar^na, 
C^racchi,  Diana,  and  Topino  Lebrun.  The  Jacobins 
were  accordingly  the  first  to  be  suspected.  The  first 
consul  adopted  this  opinion  warmly.  It  was  for  a  mo- 
ment believed  that  Fouch^  would  be  disgraced,  as  he 
was  accused  of  protecting  the  Jacobins,  and  had  de- 
nounced the  Chouans  as  the  real  authors  of  the  crime. 

The  most  violent  measures  were  proposed  in  the  coun- 
cil of  state.  A  list  of  those  to  be  proscribed  was  pre- 
pared in  such  haste,  that  the  nante  of  a  man  who  had 
been  dead  six  months,  and  of  another  who  had  been 
four  years  absent  from  France,  figured  on  it. 

Nothing  less  than  the  physical  proofs  which  Fouch6 
submitted  to  the  first  consul  could  overcome  his  preju- 
dices ;  and  although  the  authors  of  the  crime  were  af- 
terwards known,  the  Jacobins  were  nevertheless  pro- 
scribed; the  proscription  was  only  less  numerous. 
Forty  Jacobins  were  transported  to  the  Sechelles  isles 
for  a  crime  committed  by  Chouans. 

Georges,  in  the  difiTerent  examinations  to  which  he 
was  subjected  afler  his  arrest  in  1804,  declared  that  he 
had  sent  some  officers  of  his  stafiT  to  Paris  to  assassinate 
the  first  consul.  But,  he  added,  that  he  blamed  the 
method  which  had  been  chosen,  that  by  explosion,  as  it 
endangered  the  lives  of  the  innocent. 

The  authors  of  the  infernal  machine  were  Picot  de 
Limo^lan,  Sl  R^jand,  Lahaye  Sl  Hilaire,  Joyaux  and 
Carbon :  the  last  was  a  sort  of  servant  charged  only 
with  the  duty  of  obtaining  the  necessary  articles  for  the 
execution  of  the  conspiracy.  Picot  de  Limo€lan,  major 
genera]  of  Georges,  was  the  important  man  in  the* af- 
fair, and  commanded  in  Georges'  name:  St.  R^jand,  an 
old  naval  officer,  was  the  person  who  set  fire  to  the  ma- 
chine with  a  sort  of  tinder.  In  his  report  to  Georges, 
which  he  feared  would  be  seized  by  the  police,  he  spoke 
of  the  act  as  a  matter  of  hearsay,  and  of  the  principal 
author  of  the  crime  as  a  malefactor. 

"  The  malefactor,"  said  he,  "  has  declared  to  a  pious 
person  that  he  prayed  at  the  moment  of  sotting  fire  to 
the  tinder.  In  tliis  prayer  he  asked  of  God  to  avert 
the  blow,  if  the  life  of  Napoleon  would  be  useful  to  the 
human  family." 

Lahaye  St.  Hilaire  and  Joyaux  were  officers  of 
Georges,  sent  to  aid  in  the  execution  of  the  conspiracy. 

Carbon  and  Sl  R^jend  were  condemned  to  death, 
and  executed  the  20th  of  April,  1801.  Joyaux,  Lahaye 
St.  Hilaire  and  Picot  de  LimoSIan  escaped  in  the  con- 
fusion of  the  first  roomenL    Joyaux  was  concerned  in 


the  last  conspiracy  of  Georges,  in  1804,  and  porisbed 
with  him.  Lahaye  St.  Hilaire  was  also  engaged  in  the 
conspiracy  of  1804,  and  again  escaped.  We  find  hioi 
in  Brittainy  in  1806,  carrying  off  the  bishop  of  Vannes^ 
whom  he  refused  to  exchange  except  for  two  of  his  men 
then  in  prison.  He  was  finally  taken  in  a  struggle 
which  cost  the  life  of  an  officer  of  gendarmtrie^  and  un* 
derwent  his  sentence  in  1807. 

Picot  de  Limoelan,  who  censured  the  employment  of 
tinder,  observing,  "/  would  haoe  $tl  fire  to  U  wUh  a 
match,  and  kave  remained  atauding  where  /toss,"  did  not 
reappear  at  the  head  quarters  of  Georges.  He  em- 
barked as  a  sailor  at  St.  Malo:  afterwards,  retiring  into 
a  holy  asylum,  he  became  a  priest  A  letter  from  him, 
addressed  to  his  sister,  was  seized.  Fearing  lest  it 
should  be  stopped  by  English  cruizers,  he  wrote  above 
the  direction :  "  Englishmen,  permit  this  letter  to  pats;  it 
it  from  a  man  who  has  done  and  suffered  tKUch  Jar  ^war 


n 


cause. 

An  agent  of  exchanges  at  Paris,  M.  Nolin,  while  tra- 
velling, was  mistaken  for  Limoelan,  and  arrested  ai 
Montpellier.  During  his  short  captivity  be  was  the 
object  of  the  most  anxious  care  of  the  fnthfid  in  that 
royalist  city.  M.  Nolin  afiected  to  laugh  at  the  matter, 
and  to  let  things  take  their  own  course.  The  keeper 
of  the  prison  was  bribed.  M.  Nolin  was  allowed  lo 
escape,  and  was  carried  to  a  community  of  religious 
people,  where  he  was  honored  as  a  sainL  Every  thing  ne- 
cessary to  efiect  his  escape  and  flight  into  a  foreign 
country  was  placed  at  his  disposal ;  and  his  courage  in 
refusing  to  leave  his  prison  was  greatly  admired. 

The  order  for  his  discharge  could  scarcely  put  an 
end  to  the  illusion. 


THE  HORSE-SHOE. 

At  tlie  moment  of  the  explosion  of  the  infernal  ma- 
chine, Fouch^  and  M.  Real  were  entering  the  opera, 
where  the  oratorio  of  Saui  was  to  be  performed.  In- 
fbrmed  a  few  minutes  afterwards  of  the  details  of  the 
event,  they  lefl  their  wives  and  went  out  on  foot  for  the 
purpose  of  going,  each  a  different  way,  to  the  place  of 
the  explosion,  having  previously  agreed  to  meet  in  the 
course  of  the  evening  at  the  hotel  of  the  minister  of 
police. 

The  rue  St.  Nicaise  and  the  surrounding  streets  were 
already  filled  with  agents  of  the  police:  the  crowd  of 
anxious  spectators  were  driven  by  the  troops  back  into 
the  rue  St.  Honors  and  to  the  side  of  the  Carrousel. 
The  street  St.  Nicaise  was  filled  with  ruins.  In  the 
centre  lay  the  remains  of  a  horse,  whose  limbs  had  been 
so  violently  torn  asunder  and  scattered,  that  only  a  sin- 
gle leg  could  be  recognized.  Will  it  be  believed  that 
this  deformed  fragment  of  the  horse  was  the  means  of 
leading  to  the  discovery  of  the  truth? 

M.  Real  immediately  observed  a  shoe  which  seemed 
to  have  been  lately  put  on,  still  attached  to  the  hoof. 
He  instantly  comprehended  its  importance,  as  a  means 
of  leading  to  the  discovery  of  the  authors  of  the  crime, 
and  caused  a  sentinel  to  be  placed  near  that  it  might 
be  carefully  guarded. 

The  next  morning  the  fragments  of  the  eart  and  the 
remains  of  the  horse  were  carried  to  the  pr^fetAixrt  of 
police,  and  all  the  blacksmiths  as  well  as  the  cartwrigbts 
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of  the  capitol  were  inYited  to  examine  them.  A  smith 
reco^ized  the  shoe  as  having  been  made  at  his  forge, 
ADd  gave  the  description  of  the  individual  who  had 
brought  the  horse  to  him,  about  five  feet  one  inch  in 
height,  with  a  scar  above  ihe  left  eye.  It  was  the  de- 
•cnptioo  of  Carbon. 


M.  DE  BOURMONT  DURINa  THE  EVENING 
OP  THE  THIRD  NIVOSE. 

FoQch^  and  M.  Real,  after  minutely  examining  the 
pbce,  and  the  fragments  which  the  explosion  had  left,  and 
giriQg  the  necessary  orders  for  guarding  them,  repaired, 
as  had  been  agreed,  to  the  hotel  of  the  police.  They 
had  been  there  but  a  few  moments,  when  M.  de  Bour- 
maot  was  announced.  M.  Real  went  out  to  receive 
him.  M.  de  Bourmont  came  to  ofier  to  the  minister  of 
P'^'iee  to  arm,  against  the  Jacobins,  three  hundred 
Cfvauou,  then  concealed  at  Paris,  and  under  his  orders. 
91  Real  did  not  believe,  any  more  than  Fouch^,  that 
iSc  Jacobins  were  guilty  of  the  attempted  assassination. 
The  course  of  M«  de  Bourmont  appeared,  to  them  sus- 
picious, and  an  order  was  given  for  his  arrest,  which 
vas  executed  at  once. 

When  the  first  consul  heard  of  this  incident  he  ex* 
iiibited  an  ill  humor  that  could  only  have  resulted  from 
ihe  opinioo  to  which  he  tenaciously  adhered,  that  the 
Jacobins  had  co-operated  in  the  crime  which  had  threat- 
coed  his  life.  He  ordered  M.  de  Bourmont  to  be  set 
fite;  and  when,  afterwards,  the  true  authors  of  the  at- 
lempt  were  known,  the  extraordinary  proceeding  of 
thii  Mendian  chief,  an  explanation  of  which  it  was  so 
advisable  to  have  sought,  was  already  forgotten. 

Is  it  not,  in  fact,  reasonable  to  suppose  that  M.  de 
B  urtDont  was  in  the  secret  of  the  conspiracy,  and  that 
i't3  proposition  to  the  minister  was  made  with  no  other 
v,cw  than  to  turn  aside  suspicion,  and  to  protect  the 
fi-'^it  of  those  who  were  really  guilty,  by  misleading 
'l.€  police?  Yet  notwithstanding  his  deception  in  this 
!i)>iaDee,  Napoleon's  prejudices  on  some  points  were 
r>  strong,  that,  a  long  time  afterwards,  he  thanked  M. 
<is  Boonnont  for  the  good  intentions  he  had  exhibited 
awards  him.  It  is  perhaps  to  the  proposition  of  the 
U:rd  Xivose,  in  itself  so  unjustifiable,  that  M.  de  Bour- 
n:  int  owed  the  advancement  which  he  obtained  in  the 
^•'sirf  and  the  possibility  of  desertion  on  the  evening 
fftcediog  the  battle  of  Waterloo. 

In  a  great  many  instances  one  may  observe  in  the 
f.iperor  this  singular  predilection  for  the  royalists,  and, 
geoerally,  for  every  thing  connected  with  the  aristo- 
cracy. 

M.  ARMAND  D'AILLY. 

M.  Armand  d'Ailly,  who  is,  I  believe,  still  on  the 
Fmch  stage,  had  made  a  successful  dehui  in  his  dra* 
Ci^tic  career  in  1800.  At  the  period  of  the  attempted 
i&iaioAtion  of  the  third  Nivose,  he  was  employed  as 
a  comedian  at  the  theatre  d€$  Troubadeiurs, 

hi.  Annand  d'Ailly  happened  to  be  finishing  a  part, 
^hen  the  explosion  in  the  rue  St  Nicaise  was  heard. 
As  loon  as  he  had  got  behind  the  scenes,  he  took  the 
ffliiQager  aside  and  said:  '* There  has  just  been  a  dis- 
charge of  oanoon*    Doubtless  the  government  has  this 


moment  received  the  news  of  some  victory,  which  it  is 
celebrating  by  salutes  of  artillery.  It  must  be  an- 
noimced  to  the  public;  it  will  produce  a  good  efiecL" 
The  manager  threw  some  difficulties  in  the  way,  which 
M.  Armand  d'Ailly  victoriously  combatted.  At  length 
the  curtain  is  drawn  up,  the  actor  advances,  makes  the 
three  customary  bows,  and  says:  "Gentlemen,  we 
hasten  to  make  known  to  the  public,  that  the  govern- 
ment has  this  instant  received  the  news  of  a  victory  of 
the  French  army.  This  victory,  the  consequences  of 
which  are  incalculable,  is  announced  at  this  moment  to 
the  population  of  the  capital  by  the  cannon  of  the  In- 
valides.** 

Three  days  afterwards  M.  Armand  d'Ailly  was  ar- 
rested. Closely  confined  in  the  prison  of  the  Force,  he 
had  the  greatest  difficulty  in  proving  that  he  was  not 
connected  with  the  conspiracy  of  the  infernal  machine. 


DISCOVERY 

OF  THE  CONSPIRACT  OF  GEORGES. 

Much  has  been  written  about  the  conspiracy  of 
Georges;  the  examinations  of  the  numerous  persons 
who  were  arraigned  and  who  figured  with  him  on  the 
benches  of  the  criminal  tribunal  of  the  Seine,  have 
been  published  .in  many  volumes ;  every  thing  seems 
to  have  been  said  about  this  afllair.  One  thing,  how- 
ever, has  been  omitted,  the  recital  of  the  circumstances 
which  led  to  the  c^scovery  of  the  royalist  plot  of  1804. 
On  this  subject  there  are  two  different  versions;  for 
the  one  which  I  have  traced  to  the  most  authentic 
sources  I  will  name  my  authorities;  the  other  was 
communicated  to  me  by  the  most  agreeable  talker  I 
ever  knew,  by  Charles  Nodier.  I  was  in  possession 
of  the  version,  which  I  may  call  the  original  one,  when 
Charles  Nodier  related  to  me  his,  which  was  so  well 
arranged  and  so  naturally  constructed,  that  I,  finding 
myself  so  much  delighted  with  the  acquaintance  of 
Charles  Nodier,  could  not  hesitate  to  give  it  credit. 
Nodier  spoke  to  me,  however,  de  visu;  but  this  worthy 
individual  has  seen  so  many  things  during  his  long  life, 
that  he  is  excusable  for  not  having  seen  them  all 
equally  welL 

The  circumstances  which  led  to  the  discovery  of 
Georges'  conspiracy,  are  not  known,  and  for  this  reaton 
the  police  were  taken  by  surprise,  and  the  police  is  not 
fond  of  exhibiting  its  blunders ;  they  had  some  indis- 
tinct idea  of  a  scheme  for  a  debarkation  on  the  steep 
coast  of  Dieppe,  but  were  ignorant  of  the  moment  se- 
lected ;  they  commenced  watching  the  coast  with  great  ' 
precaution  when  these  debarkations  was  already  ef- 
fected, and  the  conspirators  were  concealed  at  Paris. 

The  first  consul  was  at  the  Tuileries  conversing  with 
many  councillors  of  state,  when  General  Murat,  com- 
mander of  Paris,  was  announced ;  he  came  to  submit 
to  Bonaparte  a  letter,  in  which  a  person  who  had  been 
condemned  to  death  and  was  then  about  to  be  executed, 
asked  leave  to  make  some  disclosures.  The  first  consul 
read  the  letter,  and  said,  after  a  moment's  reflection : 

"This  is  some  poor  devil  who  wishes  to  gain  an  hour 
of  life ;  hope,  then,  is  the  last  sentiment  that  remains  1 
What  he  has  t^  say  is  probably  not  worth  the  trouble 
of  putting  oneself  out  of  the  way ;  no  matter,  let  us 
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hear  what  it  is.    Real,  will  you  go  and  speak  with 
him?  But  no  reprieve,  do  you  hear,  I  will  have  none.** 

The  emperor  used  the  right  of  pardon  which  the  con> 
stitution  conferred  on  him,  very  sparingly,  and  he  de- 
clared that  he  had  occasion  to  repent  of  every  instance 
in  which  he  applied  it.  In  political  matters  he  prefer- 
red not  to  prosecute  at  all.  Many  little  conspiracies — 
many  projects  of  assassinalion  directed  against  them, 
were  discovered  by  the  police,  with  which  the  tribunals 
were  never  troubled.  They  found  out  the  originators 
and  the  accomplices  in  each  conspiracy,  and  after  keep- 
ing them  a  few  months  in  prison,  set  them  at  liberty. 
Such  a  system  is  perhaps  not  very  rigorously  conform- 
able to  our  principles  of  liberty  ;  is  it  lesa  excellent  on 
that  account  ? 

In  compliance  with  the  first  consul's  request,  M.  Real 
repaired  to  the  Mbaye,  The  armed  force  destined  to 
accompany  the  prisoners  to  the  place  of  execution,  was 
already  ranged  around  the  square,  keeping  back  the 
crowd  of  curious  spectators.  The  prisoner  had  been 
placed  in  a  lower  room  of  the  prison,  lighted  by  a  small 
window  looking  on  the  square,  and  guarded  by  thick 
bars.  From  this  place  he  could  observe  the  preliminary 
preparations  for  his  punishment;  one  of  the  gendarmes, 
having  dismounted,  had  fastened  the  bridle  of  his  horse 
to  a  bar  of  the  window.  The  return  of  the  order  des- 
patched to  the  commandant  at  Paris,  was  the  only 
thing  they  now  awaited. 

M.  Real  entered,  made  himself  known,  and  was  im- 
mediately introduced  into  the  chamber  of  the  prisoner, 
whom  he  found,  pale,  alarmed,  and  scarcely  able  to 
speak  a  word. 

"  You  have,"  he  said,  "  announced  your  intention  to 
make  some  disclosures ;  1  come  to  hear  what  they  are." 

'*  Ah !  yes,  it  is  true,  I  have  many  things  to  say ; 
but  see,  every  thing  is  finished ;  of  what  advantage 
will  it  be  for  me  to  speak  ?" 

And  with  a  gesture  of  despair  the  wretched  man 
pointed  to  the  frightful  exhibition  so  inhumanly  placed 
under  his  eyes.  ^ 

M.  Real  was  struck  with  horror ;  his  interest  was 
excited,  and  beckoning  to  the  jailor  he  said  a  few  words 
to  him  in  a  short  and  severe  tone,  and  the  prisoner  was 
instantly  transferred  to  another  apartment  He  then 
strove  to  reassure  him,  had  some  refreshments  brought, 
and  observing  that  he  had  become  calmer,  again  invited 
him  to  explain  himself. 

"I  have  no  power  to  promise  your  pardon  ;  it  must 
come  from  a  higher  source  ;  if,  indeed,  that  which  you 
have  to  disclose  is  of  great  importance,  perhaps " 

"  Will  it  be  possible,  sir  ?  But  no,  the  hour  of  my 
death  has  sounded  ;  tliey  only  wait  your  departure  to 
carry  me  out.  No  matter — ^I  will  have  a  more  quiet 
conscience,  and  if  I  must  die  I  will  at  least  have  done 
pne  good  action." 

"Speak;  all  hope  is  not  yet  lost** 

"Yes,  sir,  I  will  speak;  but  believe  me,  the  interest 
of  the  first  consul  requires  that  you  should  confide  in 
the  words  of  a  dying  man.  I  am  condemned  to  death ; 
I  have  been  dragged  before  a  military  commission; 
they  liaye  interrogated  me ;  they  have  confronted  roe 
with  witnesses;  they  hare  tried  and  condemned  me, 
and,  in  truth,  I  am  still  ignorant  of  what  I  am  accused! 
You  doubt,  sir;  I  see  it;  it  is  so;  ia  it^not?  it  is  what 
all  say  who  are  condemned ;  but,  one  moment    I  am, 


I  repeat,  perfectly  innocent  of  the  crime  for  which  I 
have  been  condemned  ;  nevertheless,  I  was  believed  to 
be  guilty ;  I  defended  myself  badly ;  my  position  was 
too  false  a  one;  for  though  innocent  on  one  point,  I 
have  not  the  less  deserved  death ;  I  am  guilty  on  ano- 
ther; I  conspired  with  Georges;  I  assisted  in  the  de- 
barkation of  his  accomplices  on  the  coast  near  Dieppe ; 
I  came  to  Paris  with  them;  they  are  all  concealed  here." 

The  attention  of  M.  Real,  intensely  excited,  increased 
with  every  word ;  he  pressed  the  wretched  culprit  with 
repeated  questions;  his  answers  were  simple,  precise, 
consistent;  in  a  short  time  no  doubt  remained  in  his 
mind.  An  order  was  forthwith  despatched  to  close  the 
barriers,  and  to  institute  the  roost  rigorous  aurvHUanee 
over  the  departure  of  travellers ;  M.  Real  ordered  the 
commander  of  the  armed  force  to  await  additional  in> 
structions,  leapt  into  his  carriage  and  drove  in  the  great- 
est haste  to  the  Tuileries.  On  his  arrival  the  first  con- 
sul said :  , 

"  Well !  it  was  some  silliness.  The  unfortunate  cul- 
prit is  despatched,  is  he  not  7" 

"No." 

"How!  no?" 

"I  have  learnt  strange  things;  Georges  and  his  band 
arc  in  Paris." 

"Ridiculous!** 

"  No,  it  is  but  too  serious." 

"  Indeed  ?" 

"  Indeed.** 

Here  M.  Real  observed  a  movement,  which  the  first 
consul  was  accustomed  to  make  by  turning  half  round, 
a  gesture  entirely  Italian,  a  sort  of  sign  of  the  cross. 

"  Let  us  hear  what  it  is." 

"The  police  has  been  entirety  misled;  I  bold  the 
clue  to  the  whole  aflfair.** 

And  he  detailed  what  he  had  just  learnt 

"  The  devil !  is  it  serious !  and  do  you  believe  the 
man  ?" 

"  Ii  is  impossible  not  to  believe  him." 

"  You  have  not  sufiered  him  to  be  executed." 

"  No,  undoubtedly  ;  I  took  upon  myself  to  ofder  the 
executioner  to  wait  your  instructions." 

"  You  have  done  well." 

"  An  order  of  reprieve  must  be  despatched." 

"  Write,  I  will  sign  it" 

The  order  is  immediately  prepared,  signed,  and  des- 
patched. 

"  Now,  Real,  we  must  take  measures  to  prevent  tlieir 
escaping  us." 

"I  have  already  ordered  the  barriers  to  be  closed,  and 
that  all  persons  shouU  be  rigorously  examined  who 
desire  to  go  out  or  enter  the  city.  The  whole  band 
will  be  soon  notified  ;  seeing  the  execution  suspended 
their  suspicions  will  be  naturally 'excited  ;  I  go  to  pre- 
pare every  thing  that  remains  to  be  done.  But,  general, 
you  have  a  review  for  to-morrow ;  there  are  seventy 
desperate  men  in  the  city,  perhaps  others  yet  unknown 
to  us;  every  means  of  quitting  Paris  is  denied  them ; 
they  can  have  no  safety  but  in  your  death  ;  these  men 
are  in  the  midst  of  us ;  a  pistol  is  easily  fired ;  a  blow 
from  a  dagger  is  easily  given  ;  you  must  countermand 
the  review," 

"  No,  no,  every  one  to  his  trade ;  yonra  is  to  watch 
over  roe,  to  preserve  mo*lrom  every  danger;  it  is  mine 
to  review  the  troops.    I  will  review  them  to-morrow.** 
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"  U  is  impradent,  but  I  will  neglect  nothing.'' 
AL  Real  returned  home,  had  the  prisoner  of  the  Ab- 
bye  brought  to  him,  and  while  completing  the  exami- 
nation already  commenced,  despatched  his  orders  for 
ili«  next  morning. 


The  hoases  which  face  the  Carrousel,  in  front  of  the 
ckatim,  were,  at  that  period  almost  exclusively  occupied 
by  women  of  the  town  ;  already,  on  the  3d  Nevose,  the 
r-ropriety  of  dislodging  them  had  been  agitated.  During 
me  night,  all  these  ladies  received  an  invitation  to  pass 
Mc  next  day  in  some  other  place.  Never,  however, 
did  a  review  draw  more  spectators ;  all  the  windows 
!^)king  to  the  Carrousel  were  filled  with  gendttrmeSf  in 
eiitzen*8  dresses  ;  the  avenues  were  guarded  with  ad- 
mlnblt  care ;  but  in  spite  of  all  these  precautions,  M. 
Rr.il,  irho,  from  the  balcony  of  the  Tuileries,  followed 
v:th  A  spying-glass  every  movement  of  the  first  consul, 
fell  an  indescribable  oppression  of  the  heart,  which  was 
(•n!y  relieved  when  Bonaparte  alighted  from  his  horse, 
ir.d  ascended  the  steps  of  the  ehatemt. 

The  individual  who  rendered  this  great  service  called 
hiimlf  duerelle ;  he  was  a  country  surgeon.  He  had 
in  fact  been  condemned  by  mistake.  His  pardon  was 
prooiised  and  he  obtained  it,  but  at  what  a  price  I  He 
hi'}  eome  from  the  coast  of  Dieppe  to  Paris,  with 
Georjes  and  others,  travelling  by  night,  pacing  the 
days  in  cellars  of  farm  houses  into  which  his  com- 
panioDs  and  himself  were  received  by  devoted  accom- 
plices. Uuerelle  was  compelled  to  recommence  this 
toya»e  by  night  also,  and  under  the  escort  of  the  police ; 
be  had  to  recognize  by  evidences  almost  imperceptible 
tbe  places  in  which  they  had  slopped.  The  police 
stjxd  every  suspected  person  and  brought  all  to  Paris. 
Qaerelie  recognized  one  form  by  the  peculiar  character 
of  the  bark  of  a  dog. 

I  ought,  perhaps  here,  to  insert  the  poetical  end  pic- 
toresqae  version  of  Charles  Nodier,  but  mine  would 
hit  loo  much ;  it  has  nothing  to  recommend  it  but  its 
Inith. 


DEATH  OF  AN  OLD  INDIAN. 

Mor$  omsM  $eeat, 

I 

Ot>  the  wild  strand  of  Florida,  methought. 

Last  of  his  race,  a  stalwart  Indian  stood  j 
Like  some  lone  oak  which  time  had  left  unsmote, 

Surviving  all  its  brethren  of  the  wood ! 
Tbe  Sun  was  sinking  on  the  burnish'd  flood, 

And  mildly  on  the  old  man's  visage  shone — 
Which  many  a  trace  of  thought  and  feeling  showed 

Of  harassing  care,  and  griefs  familiar  grown — 
On  him  the  storms  of  life  seemed  redely  to  have  blown ! 

n 

His  aspect  had  been  stem';  but  time  had  given 
A  bbnd  expression  to  his  sorrowing  face. 

Which  spoke  resignment  to  the  will  of  Heaven — 
As  if  his  woes  had  found  some  soothing  grace; 

Bat  earth  had  ceased  to  be  his  resting  place-^ 
Perish'd  was  all  that  once  had  made  it  dear ! 

And-^eft,  the  last  of  all  his  ruined  race- 
While  pondering  now  upon  his  past  career, 

fla  overflowing  soul  vented  fuQ  many  a  tear. 


Ill 


Anon !  reviving  from  his  deep  emotion, 

He  turned  his  dim  eye  toward  the  Day-star  bright, 
Just  then  reclining  on  the  breast  of  ocean. 

That  softly  heaved  beneath  the  tremulous  light — 
There  was  a  whispering  sweetness  in  the  sight. 

Which  seemed  his  spirit  to  have  tranquillized; 
For,  starting  from  his  reverie — black  as  night, 

Like  Prophet,  by  an  Angel's  touch  surprised — 
The  parting  King  of  Day,  he  thus  apostrophised : 

IV 

Bright  orb!  yet  lingering  on  th'  horizon's  verge, 

So  grandly  beautiful  in  thy  decline! 
How  glad  at  morn  I've  mark'd  thy  rays  emerge, 

And  earth,  sea,  sky,  with  fresh'ning  beauty  shine; 
But  clouds  soon  rose  to  dim  thy  rays  benign. 

And  o'er  thy  face  the  tempest's  shadows  pass'd ! 
Thus  hath  thy  pilgrimage  resembled  mine, 

With  many  a  cloud  of  sadness  overcast — 
And,  tranquilly  like  thee,  would  I  depart  at  last ! 

V 

Like  thine — my  race  is  ended !    I  shall  sleep 

Beneath  the  woods  in  solitary  gloom; 
While  o'er  the  Red  Old  Indian  none  shall  weep— 

Nor  lay  his  lifeless  relics  in  a  tomb! — 
But  thou,  bless'd  orb !  surviving  this  brief  doom, 

To-morrow  shall  again  in  grandeur  soar; 
And,  shining  down  on  ages  yet  to  come. 

Daily  thy  warm  beams  on  this  head  shall  pour- 
While  I  am  slumbering  cold  upon  this  blood-stained 
shore ! 

VI 

He  said — and  sank  exhausted ;  for  it  seemed 
As  if  his  energies,  long  worn  and  weak. 

Were  now  entirely  spent!     No  fonger  beamed 
His  eye  with  wonted  lustre;  a  slight  streak 

Of  quivering  warmth  just  played  upon  his  cheek- 
As,  from  his  frame,  stretched  stiffening  on  the  groand. 

The  spirit  seemed  insensibly  to  break — 
Till,  like  the  low  vibration  of  a  sound, 

Life  gradually  ebb'd — and  darkness  closed  around. 

U.    Ba    B. 


TRUE  LOVE. 

Far  in  a  barren  wild  I've  seen 
A  spot  of  purest  vernal  green, 
And  though  it  was  an  image  fair 
Of  true  love  sweetly  pictur'd  there. 

Tho'  all  around  was  waste  and  sad, 
That  little  spot  was  cheerly  clad ; 
'Tis  thus  amid  the  waste  of  years 
The  tie  of  faithful  love  appears. 

Out  from  a  cloud  of  darkness  shone 
A  little  star  all  bright  and  lone; 
And  thus  I  said  does  true  love's  tie 
Look  brightest  in  the  darkest  sky. 

MOUNTAIK-GLEK. 
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NICK  OF  THE  WOODS, 

Or  the  Jibbenalnosay.  A  Tale  of  Kentucky.  By  the  Author  of 
"Calabar,"  "the  lofidel,"  Ice  Philadelphia:  Carey,  Lea 
and  Blanchard.— 1887. 

We  have  been  much  gratified  in  the  perusal  of  thie 
work,  in  which  the  well-earned  reputation  of  the  writer 
is  well  sustained.  We  do  not  mean  to  say  that  it  is 
the  most  favorable  specimen  of  his  powers,  but  it  shows 
enough  of  them  to  serve  as  a  nucleus  for  some  remarks 
on  the  distinguishing  characteristics  of  his  writings. 

We  cannot  better  do  this  than  by  instituting  a  com- 
parison between  him  and  the  only  other  American  no- 
velist who  has  acquired  any  considerable  degree  of  ce- 
lebrity.   We  mean,  of  course,  Mr.  Cooper. 

In  the  earlier  works  of  that  gentleman  (for  of  his 
later  novels  no  notice  need  be  taken,  as  no  one  reads 
them)  there  are  many  and  striking  excellencies.  His 
delineations  of  character  are  among  the  most  distinct 
and  vivid  that  we  remember  to  have  seen.  This  indeed 
is  in  part  owing  to  the  colossal  proportions  that  he  as- 
signs them.  Were  his  heroes  perfectly  in  nature,  and 
reduced  to  the  moral  dimensions  of  other  men,  we  are 
not  sure  whether  his  skill  would  be  sufficient  to  exhibit 
even  their  smallest  lineaments  with  such  perfect  dis- 
tinctness. But  though  Mr.  Cooper  may  be  thus  in- 
debted to  one  of  his  greatest  faults  for  one  of  his  great- 
est excellAicies,  we  are  not  disposed  to  withhold  our 
praise.  A  colossal  statue  is  a  good  thing  in  its  way, 
and  so  are  the  Pilot 'and  the  Red  Rover.  Although  we 
know  the  original  to  be  wanting  in  nature,  we  stand, 
no  less,  in  the  presence  of  such  creations  of  fancy,  with 
a  sense  of  awe,  which  imposes  on  the  mind  a  deep  res- 
pect for  the  powers  of  the  creator. 

Another  excellence  of  Mr.  Cooper,  is  the  easy  grace 
with  which  he  tells  his  story.  In  this  respect  we  know 
no  writer  more  felicitous.  We  do  not  mean  to  say^that 
he  is  always  so.  He  has  no  doubt  learned  to  calculate 
how  far  his  manuscript  will  go  in  print,  and  therefore 
sometimes  feels  the  necessity  of  spinning  out,  in  order 
to  make  out  his  two  volumes.  But  in  this  respect, 
even  at  his  worst,  he  is  more  tolerable  than  James  or 
Ritchie,  or  even  than  Bulwer;  and  when  free  from  this 
embarrassment,  he  glides  along  through  his  narrative 
in  a  style  of  which  they  seem  to  have  no  conception. 
He  is  partiiflarly  dramatic  in  his  conversations,  and 
happy  in  the  art  of  making  them  tell  hi^story.  This 
is  the  great  excellence  in  novel  writing,  for  dull  indeed 
must  be  the  tale  which  will  not  be  interesting  when 
developed  in  sprightly,  animated,  characteristic  dia- 
logue, whether  energetic  or  witty. 

This  is  that  excellence  in  Mr.  Cooper  which  veils  all 
his  faults,  and  with  this  we  must  end  the  list  of  his  good 
qualities  as  a  writer.  No  man  indeed  has  more  need 
for  something  to  bide,  or  to  excuse  his  deficiency  of 
invention,  than  this  gentleman.  We  have  read,  both 
with  interest  and  pleasure,  all  those  works  on  which 
his  reputation  rests,  and  we  are  bound  to  say  that  in 
every  instance  there  was  some  want  of  fitness  in  the 
denouement,  some  disregard  of  probabilities,  and  occa- 
sionally some  defiance  of  impossibility,  or  some  imbecile 
lameness,  which  in  the  end  dissipated  the  interest  and 
destroyed  all  the  pleasure  of  tJt^e  tale. 

An  attentive  perusal  of  the  work  before  us  will  con- 


vince the  reader  that  the  excellencies  and  defects  of 
Dr.  Bird  are  just  the  reverse  of  these.    Before  we  speak 
of  his  characters,  we  must  premise,  that  there  is  one 
individual  introduced  ipto  this  work  whom  we  feel 
rather  inclined  to  assign  to  the  head  of  fiMcMnery,  than 
to  that  of  character.    It  is  the  same  that  gives  a.  name 
to  t|ie  novel,  and  is  shown  up  to  us  under  the  designa- 
tions of  Nathan  Slaughter,  alias  Wandering  Nathan, 
alias  Bloody  Nathan,  alias  Nick  of  the  Woods,  alias  the 
Jibbenainotay,  which,  being  rendered  into  English,  we  are 
told,  means,  in  some  Indian  tongue,  the  ipirit  thai  wdks. 
Now,  this  being,  who  turns  out  in  the  end  to  be  a  crea- 
ture of  flesh  and  blood,  fortified  by  some  unexplained 
charm  from  all  the  dangers  of  flood  and  field,  and  en- 
dued in  like  manner  witli  powers  which  belong  not  to 
human  nature,  we  are  inclined  to  place  in  the  same 
category  '^ith  Meg  Merrilies  and  Nomo  of  the  fitful 
head.    Like  them,  he  has  no  personal  concern  of  his 
own  in  the  action  of  the  piece.    Like  them,  however, 
and  like  the  White  Lady  of  Avenel,  and  other  super- 
human beings,  though  impassive  to  the  motives  which 
influence  common  mortals,  he  has  some  inscrutable  mo- 
tive of  his  own  for  taking  a  deep  interest  in  the  welfare 
of  some,  and  for  exerting  his  powers  to  the  destruction 
of  others,  among  the  dramatia  pertcna.    He  is  a  crea- 
ture of  the  same  sort  of  poetical  license,  which  makes 
one  of  Ariosto*s  heroes  invulnerable,  and  endues  ano- 
ther with  the  strength  of  forty  men.    We  think  this 
the  most  favorable  light  in  which  such  things  can  be 
viewed.    The  nature  of  the  superhuman  endowment 
is  not  indeed  explained,  but  its  existence  is  made  mani- 
fest ;  and  we  think  it  less  oflTensive  to  the  reader  to  re- 
quire him  to  believe  this  at  once,  and  then  let  all  things 
follow  in  order,  than  to  task  his  credulity  to  the  end  of 
the  work,  through  a  long  detail  of  occurrences,  incredible 
on  the  author's  own  hypothesis.    Dr.  Bird  will  believe 
that  when,  in  saying  this,  we  couple  his  name  with  that 
of  Walter  Scott,  we  mean  nothing  unkind.    We  can- 
not indeed  pretend  that  our  words  will  bear  a  compli- 
mentary meaning,  but  he  on  whom  nothing  worse  is 
charged  than  the  infirmities  of  great  minds,  can  hardly 
feel  himself  offended. 

Now,  subject  to  this  explanation,  we  bear  our  cheer- 
ful testimony  to  the  fidelity  with  which  the  author  has 
drawn  bis  portraits  from  nature.  We  give  this  praise 
to  the  work  before  us,  without  even  excepting  from  it 
the  character  of  Ralph  Stackpole.  He  is  indeed  an 
extntvagmicey  but  the  original  may  be  found  in  more 
than  one  of  the  settlements  of  the  western  country, 
where  men  run  wild,  and  the  exuberance  of  animal 
spirits  and  physical  strength  takes  on  forms  so  fantas- 
tical as  to  seem  like  caricature  to  the  inhabitants  of 
other  regions. 

But  Dr.  Bird's  great  excellence  is  in  the  ingenuity  and 
contrivance  of  his  story.  This  could  not  be  so  told  os 
not  to  be  interesting.  State  the  leading  facts  of  the 
case  with  the  formality  of  a  lawyer ;  let  the  parties  be 
A.  B.  and  C. ;  lot  no  spoken  word,  no  incidental  cir- 
cumstance  be  introduced  to  enliven  the  narrative  or  to 
iKustrate  character,  and  we  shall  still  listen  eagerly  to 
hear  the  event,  and  in  the  end  sit  down  in  quiet  satis- 
faction under  a  result  in  strict  conformity  to  poetical 
justice,  and  brought  about  by  natural  means.  This  last 
expression  must  indeed  be  qualified  by  the  admission 
that  the  difilculties  in  the  way  are  gratuitously  height- 
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en«d,  (0  afibrd  opportanities  for  illustrating  the  super- 
human endowments  of  the  redoubtable  Jibbenainosay. 
Bat  the  reader  easily  works  the  equation  by  extinguish- 
iD^  ibeae  superfluous  opposing  quantities,  and  feels  that 
tl\  that  is  essential  to  the  story  has  happened  just  as 
it  ou^bt,  and,  txeepi  as  before  excepted,  just  as  it  well 
nji^ht  happen. 

But  while  we  consider  Dr.  Bird  as  decidedly  superior 
to  Mr.  Cooper  in  these  particulars,  we  think  the  latter 
much  more  successful  in  the  style  of  his  narrative,  and 
ia  the  sprightliness  and  piquancy  of  his  dialogue.  Yet 
*J)ts  must  be  taken  with  some  allowance.  Dr.  Bird  tells 
hiS  siory  with  less  grace,  and  less  dramatic  effect,  but 
he  t«iU  it  with  more  simplicity  and  directness.  There 
U  DO  studied  mystification,  no  prosing,  no  interruption 
of  ihe  narrative,  no  attempt  to  excite  the  interest  of  the 
reader  by  harassing  him  with  purposed  delays.  He  is 
not  brought  within  a  sentence  of  the  close  of  some  stir- 
rng  episode,  and  then  required  to  wait  patiently  for 
the  erent,  while  the  writer  takes  up  some  other  branch 
of  his  story.  On  the  contrary,  the  occurrences  of  the 
tale  are  brought  before  the  reader  in  the  order  of  time 
in  which  they  happened  ;  and  causes  are  made  to  pre- 
cede their  consequences,  instead  of  being  so  inverted 
as  to  make  the  whole  a  series  of  puzzles  and  enigifias. 

As  to  the  dialogue,  it  is,  as  we  have  said,  less  piquant 
than  Mr.  Cooper's,  but  it  is  more  natural.  We  have 
DO  examples  of  a  clown  who  in  general  talks  nonsense 
and  marders  the  King's  English,  suddenly  bursting  into 
a  strain  of  eloquence,  when  the  writer  has  something 
pretty  to  say,  and  no  other  mouth  to  put  it  into.  Dr. 
Bird  rather  falls  into  the  opposite  extreme,  and  is  so 
carefol  to  keep  the  dramatis  persona  from  talking  out  of 
character,  that  he  sometimes  annoys  his  hearers  with 
titeir  vulgarity.  We  recollect  nothing  witty,  nothing 
sinking,  nothing  to  stir  the  blood  from  the  lips  of  any 
speaker,  but  we  are  fully  requited  by  the  perfect  fitness 
of  the  language  of  each  to  his  own  proper  character. 
If 'here  were  more  dialogue  than  there  is,  this  would  be 
led.ous;  but  there  is  none  but  what  is  necessary  to  the 
^■^•ry,  and  this  moves  along  with  too  much  rapidity  to 
i.\»w  tbe  reader  leisure  to  be  weary.  But  it  is  time  we 
ivMd  give  an  abridgment  of  the  story. 

Major  Roland  Forrester  was  a  soldier  of  merit  in 
Bnddock*s  war.  He  was  the  eldest  son  and  heir  at 
'^« ,  of  a  man  of  large  fortune,  who  also  left  two  younger 
i'!is.  On  the  breaking  out  of  the  Revolution  the  elder 
broiher  sided  with  tbe  crown,  while  his  portionless 
younger  brothers  took  the  part  of  the  colonies,  much  to 
t'":;  annoyance  of  the  Major,  who,  though  a  childless 
bv.belor,  determined  to  disinherit  them.  In  this  mood 
be  made  a  will  leaving  his  vast  estates  to  his  steward 
^d  factotum  Richard  Braxley,  in  trust,  for  a  natural 
^s^hier  who  had  been  obscurely  placed  with  fostor- 
P^renu  among  the  mountains.  Not  long  afterwards, 
^  yoQnger  brothers  were  both  killed  in  battle,  the  one 
^vmg  a  son,  named  after  his  uncle  the  Major,  and  the 
o^er  a  daughter  named  Edith.  These  are  our  hero 
an*!  heroine. 

The  death  of  bis  brothers  softened  the  old  man's  heart. 
He  t»}k  their  children  home  and  made  a  will  in  their 
r?.?or.  This  he  did  tbe  more  readily,  because  he  had 
ti^t  long  befi>re  learned  that  the  cottage  of  Atkinson 
''le  peasant,  who  had  the  care  of  his  natural  daughter, 
wu  burned  to  the  ground,  and  that  she  (a  little  girl) 


had  perished  in  the  flames.  But  soon  after,  young 
Roland,  wlio  had  attained  the  age  of  seventeen,  left 
his  uncle's  house  and  look  up  arms  in  defence  of  the 
colonies.  This  step  renewed  the  old  man's  wrath  so 
far  as  even  to  abate  his  kindness  to  his  unofiTending 
niece.  But  still  there  was  no  reason  to  fear  that  he 
would  carry  his  displeasure  so  far  as  to  disinherit  her. 
But  Jiis  death,  which  happened  about  the  close  of  the 
war,  when  Roland  was  twenty-two  years  of  age  and 
Edith  seventeen,  threw  her  abroad  upon  the  world  a 
penny  less  orphan.  It  then  appeared  that  his  last  will 
had  been  destroyed,  leaving  the  other  in  full  force. 
This,  indeed,  seemed  to  be  of  no  consequence,  as  his 
daughter  was  supposed  to  be  dead.  Braxley,  however, 
entered  on  the  estate  as  trustee,  declaring  that  it  had 
been  lately  ascertained  that  the  girl  was  alive,  having 
been  carried  off  to  Kentucky  by  her  foster  father.  As 
he  was  not  without  the  means  of  convincing  young 
Roland  of  the  truth  of  this  story,  his  authority  over  the 
property  was  not  disputed.  In  this  destitute  condition 
poor  Edith  was  left  without  a  friend  in  the  world,  ex- 
cept an  aunt  who  was  residing  at  the  falls  of  Ohio, 
where  Louisville  now  stands.  In  her  house  a  refuge 
was  offered  to  the  unfortunate  girl,  and  thither  she  de- 
termined to  go,  escorted  by  her  cousin,  who  determined 
to  push  his  fortune  in  the  same  country. 

The  action  of  the  story  commences  on  their  arrival 
at  a  place  called  Bruce's  Station,  on  tbe  waters  of  Salt 
River,  and  not  far  south  of  Kentucky  River,  ^ere  the 
caravan  which  they  accompanied,  and  especially  Roland 
and  his  cousin,  were  received  with  great  kindness  by 
the  commandant  of  the  post,  who  had  been  a  soldier  in 
Braddock's  war  under  the  old  Major.  Their  purpose 
was  to  continue  their  journey  next  morning  to  the  falls 
of  Ohio,  but  this  was  prevented  by  an  accident  which 
detained  the  young  people  until  noon,  and  several  hours 
after  their  party  had  gone.  They  then  set  out  and  fall 
into  the  hands  of  a  party  of  Indians,  by  whom,  after 
a  hard  fight,  they  are  taken  prisoners  and  carried  off. 
But  pursuit  is  made,  and  they  are  on  the  point  of  being 
rescued,  when  tbe  whites,  seized  with  a  sudden  panic, 
take  to  their  heels,  and  leave  them  to  their  fate.  A 
partition  of  the  spoil  and  prisoners  now  takes  place, 
and  the  young  man  is  allotted  to  an  old  Piankeshaw 
chief,  who  with  two  followers  make  a  part  of  the  hos- 
tile band.  By  tliese,  he  is  carried  off  in  one  direction, 
while  his  cousin  is  borne  away  in  anothw  by  a  parly 
of  Shawnces.  Roland  is  rescued  the  same  night  by 
the  Jibbenainlbay,  and  the  two  set  out  in  pursuit  of  the 
other  party.  They  trace  them  to  an  Indian  village 
beyond  the  Ohio,  where  they  find  the  whole  population 
engaged  in  a  debauch  to  celebrate  the  return  of  the 
war-party.  Taking  advantage  of  this  circumstance, 
our  adventurers  attempt  to  steal  away  tbe  girl,  and, 
when  nearly  successful,  are  bafiSed,  and  taken  prisoners. 
Their  doom  now  appears  to  be  sealed,  and  all  things 
are  made  ready  for  burning  them  at  the  stake,  when  a 
strong  party,  under  the  command  of  George  Rogers 
Clarke,  storms  the  village,  rescues  the  captives,  and 
destroys  the  inhabitants.  The  lovers  rush  into  each 
other's  arms,  and  all  is  well. 

While  this  is  going  on,  Roland  discovers  that  his 
misfortune  had  been  brought  about  by  the  machina- 
tions of  Braxley.  It  appears  that  Atkinson,  who  was 
his  creature  and  tool,  had  been,  by  his  means,  involved 
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in  criminal  causes  in  Virginia,  had  fled  the  country, 
and  taken  refuge  among  the  Indians,  among  whom  he 
had  become  a  chief.  Having  changed  his  name,  his 
whereabout  was  known  only  to  his  old  accomplice 
Braxlcy.  This  worthy  had  sought  him  out,  with  a 
▼iew  of  making  him  the  instrument  of  a  deep  laid 
scheme,  in  which  he  had  already  been  his  agent  with- 
out knowing  his  purposes.  The  daughter  of  the  Major 
had  not  been  burned  with  Atkinson's  cottage.  The 
conflagration  and  his  disappearance  had  been  so  man- 
aged by  Braxley,  as  to  induce  his  patron  to  suspect 
that  both  had  been  the  work  of  his  brothers.  By  this 
means  he  had  no  doubt  of  preventing  any  reconciliation, 
and  procuring  a  will  in  his  own  favor,  as  the  only  other 
person  in  whom  the  old  gentleman  seemed  to  take  the 
least  intercsL  Should  he  fail  in  this,  he  wasdetermined 
to  turn  to  account  the  will  which  he  still  kept  in  his 
possession.  The  girl  had  been  brought  up  as  the  child 
of  Atkinson,  and  could  be  identified  by  him  at  any 
time.  To  place  her  in  the  wilderness  in  obscurity  and 
poverty,  was  to  make  himself  sure  of  her  hand  after 
her  father's  death,  so  that  by  marrying  her  he  might 
make  the  estate  his  own. 

But  this  scheme  had  been  baffled  by  the  death  of  the 
girl,  who  did  not  long  survive  her  removal  to  the  west- 
em  country.  The  old  gentleman  too,  though  much 
incensed  with  his  nephew,  had  never  been  totally  es- 
tranged, and  did  not  revoke  the  will  made  in  favor  of 
him  and  'Edith.  This  determined  Braxley  to  change 
his  battery  and  offer  his  hand  to  that  young  lady.  In 
case  of  success  he  had  nothing  to  do  but  to  produce 
Atkinson,  establish  the  death  of  the  Major's  daughter, 
and  divide  the  estate  with  Roland.  But  here  again  he 
was  baflled,  having  been  forestalled  by  that  gentleman 
in  the  affections  of  the  lady.  Now  again  he  turns  to 
Atkinson,  who  has  a  daughter  of  the  same  age  with 
the  lost  child  of  his  patron,  for  whom  he  proposes  to 
sii^stitute  her,  and  make  her  his  wife.  But  Atkinson 
is  a  man  possessing  many  fine  points  of  character. 
Originally  generous  and  upright,  as  well  as  brave  and 
manly,  he  had  been  partly  led  and  partly  driven  into 
courses  which  had,  in  the  end,  sent  him  forth  a  pro- 
scribed outlaw,  to  seek  a  place  of  comparative  security 
among  savages.  Here,  brooding  over  his  misfortunes 
and  crimes,  he  had  learned  to  curse  the  author  of  both, 
and  to  find  his  chief  solace  in  a  resolution  that  his  only 
child  should  be  brought  up  in  the  paths  of  virtue.  So 
far  he  had  been  successful,  having  managed  to  get  her 
into  the  family  of  Colonel  Bruce,  the  kino-hearted  com- 
mander of  the  station  that  bore  his  name.  Here  she 
had  grown  up,  distinguished  for  her  amiable  qualities, 
and  displaying  an  intellect  worthy  of  more  improve- 
ment than  the  rude  society  around  her  afibrded.  Of 
her,  her  father  was  devotedly  fond  and  enthusiastically 
proud.  He  had  seen  her  in  the  pauses  of  war,  and 
learned  to  love  her,  and  to  reanimate  his  love  foryirtue 
by  the  contemplation  of  it  as  exhibited  in  her.  But  his 
own  doom  was  sealed.  He  was  marked  and  proscribed, 
and  from  these  occasional  glimpses  of  the  happiness  he 
had  forfeited,  he  returned  to  his  savage  associates,  more 
and  more  embittered  against  the  society  from  which  he 
had  been  banished.  In  this  mood  Braxley  found  him, 
haling  every  thing  that  wore  a  white  skin,  and,  most 
of  all,  hating  his  seducer  and  betrayer,  and  loving  no- 
thing but  his  daughter.    The  villain's  proposal  was 


therefore  promptly  and  fiercely  rejected.  But  Braxley 
was  not  a  man  to  be  baffled  in  the  pursuit  of  his  object 
as  long  as  any  road  to  it  was  open.  Fertile  in  expedi- 
ent, and  ingenious  in  wickedness,  he  now  suggests  a 
new  scheme  more  congenial  to  the  character  and  temper 
of  his  old  associate,  over  whom,  detested  as  he  was,  ha 
still  retained  much  of  his  power.  Such  is  the  effect  of 
habit  and  intellectual  superiority. 

By  a  large  bribe,  partly  paid  and  partly  promised, 
he  engages  Atkinson  to  raise  a  war  party  of  the  most 
ferocious  and  restless  among  the  several  tribes  of  sa- 
vages, and  at  the  head  of  a  band  of  outlaws  even  from 
barbarism,  to  attack  the  party  of  Roland  on  their  arri- 
val in  Kentucky.  He  has  made  himself  acquainted 
with  their  movements,  ascertained  the  commencement 
of  their  journey,  calculated  their  passage  through  the 
wilderness,  and  at  the  time  of  their  arrival  has  bis  band 
in  readiness  on  the  south  side  of  Ohio,  skulking  in  the 
unsettled  parts  of  the  country,  scouting  for  intelligence, 
but  carefully  refraining  from  any  thing  that  might  be- 
tray their  presence.  The  season  indeed  was  one  when 
something  like  peace  prevailed,  and  at  the  moment 
when  Roland  and  his  cousin  left  Bruce's  station,  the 
commandant  had  no  idea  of  any  enemy  in  bis  neigh- 
borhood. But  U;ey  were  near  enough  to  know  pre- 
cisely all  that  passed,  so  that,  in  a  few  hours  after  the 
departure  of  the  young  people  from  the  fort,  they  fell 
into  the  hands  of  their  enemies. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  tell  the  reader  that  Bmx- 
ley's  plan  was  to  destroy  Roland,  to  get  Edith  into  his 
power,  to  force  her  to  become  his  wife,  and  in  her  right, 
as  heir  at  law  to  her  uncle  and  cousin,  to  secure  to  him- 
self the  object  on  which  his  wishes  bad  centred  for  so 
many  years.  The  rescue  of  Roland  defeated  one 
part  of  the  plan,  and  the  obstinacy  of  Edith  baffled  the 
other,  until  the  inroad  of  General  Clarke  pot  an  end  at 
once  to  them  and  him. 

We  must  here  note  a  blem4sh,  the  more  striking,  be- 
cause we  find  it  in  a  work  so  remarkably  free  from  any 
thing  of  the  sorL  If  at  any  time  the  reader  shall  ask 
himself,  "  why  does  Braxley  or  Roland,  or  any  body 
else,  but  the  inscrutable  Jibbenainosay,  act  in  such,  or 
such  a  way  ?"  the  answer  is  generally  at  hand.  But 
if  he  asks,  "  what  could  induce  Braxley  to  carry  with 
him  into  the  Indian  country  the  suppressed  will,  and 
there  to  show  it  to  Atkinson  ?"  he  must  be  more  acute 
than  we  profess  to  be,  if  he  can  find  an  answer  to  the 
question.  Doctor  Bird  himself  seems  sensible  of  this 
difHculty,  and  endeavors,  as  we  think,  lamely,  to  ac- 
count for  iL 

So  it  is,  the  ilocument  is  there.  Atkinson  luckily 
gets  possession  of  it.  His  detestation  of  Braxley,  his 
love  for  his  daughter,  and  his  respect  for  Roland,  who 
had  so  conducted  himself  as  to  awaken  the  admiration 
even  of  his  savage  foes,  suggest  to  him  a  new  plan. 
He  hies  away  to  the  young  man,  whom  he  finds  bound 
and  awaiting  the  return  of  that  day  which  was  to  be 
his  lasL  To  him  he  shows  the  paper,  and  promises  to 
save  him,  if  he  in  turn  will  agree  to  marry  his  daughter. 
To  his  amazement,  the  proposal  is  rejected,  and  the 
savage  rage  of  the  "white  Indian"  is  awakened  by  the 
supposed  insult.  He  accordingly  leaves  the  captive  to 
his  fate,  which  is  averted,  as  we  have  said,  by  the  nn* 
expected  attack  of  the  Kentucky  volunteers.  In  the 
mele^  Atkinson  is  struck  down,  and  an  attempt  to  save 
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him  is  made  by  Roland,  which  is  so  far  successful  that 
the  usanlts  of  his  enemies  are  arrested.  But  it  is  too 
late.  The  (ktal  blow  had  been  struckj  but  the  unfor- 
tnoate  renegade  had  retained  sufficient  consciousness 
to  be  aware  of  the  generous  interference  of  his  late 
rictixn,  and  finds  comfort,  in  his  last  moments,  in  doing 
bim  an  act  of  justice,  and  giving  up  the  suppressed 

In  oar  abstract  of  this  story,  we  find  that  we  have 
oneonsciousty  divided  it  into  two  parts,  which  may  be 
di«::<.ngaished  as  the  pkynctd  and  the  moral  action  of  the 

The  first,  of  course,  has  the  usual  and  indispensable 
icompaniments  of  war  and  blood  and  slaughter, — 
enough,  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  to  satisfy  a  taste 
which  we  have  outlived  by  some  twenty  years  or  more. 
B-jl  as  it  was  once  our  own,  we  know  that  it  exists, 
tnd  can  make  no  objection  to  its  indulgence  by  others. 
Th«  writer  who  spreads  a  feast  for  the  public,  is  bocind 
U  sapply  something  palatable  to  all  his  guests,  and,  so 
!on«as  we  find  what  we  like,  we  have  no  right  to  com- 
{ lain  that  others  are  accommodated  too.  We  are  bound 
loo  to  admit,  that  his  desire  to  gratify  that  class  of 
readers  has  not  led  him  (always  excepting  the  exploits 
of  his  "Wfltttng  9pirW)  into  any  of  the  extravagances, 
which  so  often  catch  the  applause  of  the  vulgar.  The 
battle  between  the  Indians  and  their  pursuers  on  the 
bank  of  Salt  River,  which  ends  in  the  defeat  of  the 
Utter,  is  more  graphic,  more  distinct,  more  true  to  the 
life,  than  any  thing  of  the  sort  that  we  remember  to 
have  seen.  Other  occurrences  of  the  same  sort  are  not 
83  welt  managed,  but  still  much  better  than  is  common. 
If  the  work  is  in  this  respect  less  amusing  to  those  who 
driii^t  in  "gun, drum,  trumpet,  blunderbuss,  and  thun- 
der ;"  we  can  assure  them  it  is  far  more  instructive, 
than  those  pictures  of  savage  warfare  which  are  gar- 
nished with  more  of  the  "circumstance** — which  pro- 
perly belongs  to  combats  of  a  different  character. 

But  we  think  tlie  reader  will  agree  with  us  that  the 
cxrit  of  this  tale  is  in  its  morale.  We  venture  to  re- 
micd  him  of  our  expressed  belief,  that  this  cannot  be  so 
toid  as  not  to  be  deeply  interesting,  and  we  are  willing 
i^jit  this  opinion  shall  be  judged  by  the  impression 
jn\dt  by  the  perusal  of  our  hasty  and  inartificial  sketch. 
If  It  does  not  abide  this  test,  we  stand  condemned.  But 
tiitre  is  a  merit  in  this  part  of  the  work,  of  which  that 
iketch  conveys  no  idea.  The  characters  are  true  to 
na'^re,  and,  although  not  elaborately  wrought,  are  exhi- 
bited with  that  distinctness  and  individuality  which  is 
tHe  most  indispensable  merit  of  all  painting,  whether 
to  the  eye  or  mind.  Roland  and  Edith  are  but  given  in 
CQiline,  but  they  remind  us  of  Retchs*s  outlines,  in 
»^uch  distinctness  and  accuracy  of  drawing  stimulate 
tHe  ima^nation  to  supply  all  that  is  wanting  of  relief 
aid  coloring.  TheTemorseless  villainy  of  Braxley,  and 
the  more  than  Indian  savageness  of  his  renegade  ac- 
C'liplice,  blended  with  the  recollection  of  virtuous  prin- 
**  :>!es,  and  the  remains  of  good  feelings  in  the  latter, 
^n  90  displayed  as  to  fill  the  reader  with  embittered 
animosity  against  the  one,  and  to  awaken  a  strange 
sort  of  sympathy  and  good  will  for  the  other.  We 
breathe  more  freely  when  we  hear  of  the  death  of  Brax- 
ley. That  of  Atkinson  is  witnessed  with  sorrow  and 
pain. 
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character  is  displayed  in  his  representation  of  the  wild 
Indian,  and  the  frontier  settler,  hardly  less  wild.  Fic^ 
tion  has  invested  these  with  a  sort  of  poetry,  which 
has  been  harped  upon,  until  it  is  stale  and  disgusting. 
At  first  there  was  something  quite  imposing  in  the  wild 
forms  of  rude  virtue  and  savage  dignity,  which  were 
exhibited  as  pictures  drawn  from  the  life.  But  they 
were  copied,  and  th^opies  of  copies  have  been  so  mul- 
tiplied, that  we  are  as  familiar  with  them  as  with  the 
picture  of  the  dandy,  the  exqtiisiie,  the  lounger,  the 
real  gentleman,  the  drapery  miss,  the  humble  friend, 
the  starched  old  maid,  the  good  aunt,  or  even  the  lady 
heroine  herself.  We  are  tired  of  them,  and  turn  with 
pleasure  to  the  more  sober  and  truthful  painting  of 
Doctor  Bird,  in  which  these  characters  are  exhibited 
with  little  of  the  picturesque,  and  nothing  of  the  grand 
or  beautiful.  He  gives  them  credit  for  courage,  address, 
resource,  sagacitjr  and  craft.  But  they  are  neither  wits, 
philosophers,  nor  orators.  When  kind,  they  are  not  po« 
lite  withal,  and  when  resentful,  they  are  fierce  and 
savage.  They  make  no  sage  speeches,  and  utter  no 
sentiments;  and  upon  the  whole,  they  are  dull  company, 
as  any  body  will  find  who  tries  them.  Doctor  Bird, 
accordingly,  instead  of  making  them  the  vehicles  for 
the  expression  of  his  own  opinions  on  all  sorts  of  sub- 
jects, gives  us  no  more  of  their  conversation  than  is 
necessary  to  his  story.  For  this  forbearance  he  has 
our  approbation  and  our  thanks. 

Upon  the  whole,  we  think  well  of  this  work,  and 
highly  of  the  writer's  powers.  But  we  cannot  leave 
him  without  a  slight  admonition,  which  we  trust  he  will 
take  as  from  a  friend.  We  speak  unwillingly  of  faults 
which  time  and  his  own  good  sense  must  mend.  We 
make  no  doubt  that  he  will  soon  decide  for  himself  that 
"remorseless*'  is  a  stronger  and  more  euphonious  word 
than  "  unremorseful ;"  besides  being  English,  which 
the  other  is  not.  We  mention  this  word  as  an  exam- 
ple. It  will  point  his  attention  to  others  of  the  sAe 
class. 

The  next  time  Dr.  Bird  visits  the  western  country, 
he  will  probably  discover  that  he  has  somewhat  mis- 
taken the  dialect  of  the  inhabitants.  We  doubt  if  he 
ever  heard,  or  will  hear  any  man  there,  sny  **  how- 
some  ver."  Common  as  this  is  said  to  be  in  England, 
it  has  no  place  among  the  Buckskins.  "  Uowsever"  is 
their  word.  In  general  too,  their  dialect  is  rather  cari- 
catured, than  truly  represented  by  Doctor  Bird ;  and  as 
this  is  the  only  point  in  which  there  i&any  exaggeration 
about  the  picture,  we  should  wish  to  see  it  corrected 
in  any  sketches  of  the  same  people  which  he  may 
hereafter  present  to  the  public 

We  think  too  that  there  are  some  incongruities  in 
the  narrative,  which  the  author  will  himself  detect  when 
he  sees  them  in  prinL  At  page  185,  of  the  second 
volume,  near  the  bottom,  he  will  see  a  curious  instance 
of  this.  These  are  faults  of  haste,  which  the  change 
of  a  word  would  often  correcL 

We  have  but  one  word  to  add.  We  never  can  con- 
sent that  any  writer  of  prose,  who  has  got  over  his 
first  love  fit,  by  marriage  or  othenvise,  shall  call  water 
*Hhe  liquid  element  I"  This  again,  we  give  a«  a  s/iedmen; 
and  respectfully  pray  that  Doctor  Bird  will  leave  all 
such  *' nick-naming  of  God's  creatures,"  to  men,  whose 
ideas  are  so  common-place  as  to  require  to  be  sauced 
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AN  EPISTLE. 

,  April,  1837. 

My  Dear  Mr,  Editor: 

A  short  time  ago  a  respectable  subject  of  Louis 
Philippe  (or  of  Henry  the  5th,  or  Robespierre  the 
2d,  or  Charlaton  the  128th,  or  Whoever  else— King, 
Citizen  King,  Emperor,  or  President — may  now  be  at 
the  head  of  afiairs  in  France,  in  place  of  the  gentle- 
man who  seems  to  be  considered  the  most  attractive 
target  in  the  world,  though  somewhat  difficult  to 
hit,)  at  all  events  a  respectable  Gaul — went  into  one 
of  our  eating-houses  and  taking  a  scat  ordered  some 
oysters — une  douzinne.  The  servant  to  whom  he  spoke 
did  not  attend  to  him  as  soon  as  his  appetite  wished. 
"Garfon,"  he  again  cried — "give  me  one  dozen  oystare, 
if  you  please."  Again  and  again  he  repeated  the  re- 
quest, but  from  one  cause  or  another,  without  getting 
what  he  wanted.  His  patience  at  length  evaporated, 
and  rushing  up  to  the  heedless  garfon  he  collared  him — 
and  foaming  with  rage  spluttered  out  to  the  infinite 

amazement  of  the  other — "  You  d n  garfon,  I  ask 

you  tree,  four,  fifty  time  for  oystare — how  do  you  do?'* 
"Very  well,  sir,  I  thank  you,**  replied  the  boy,  think- 
ing the  Frenchman  a  very  polite  man,  doubtless,  though 
with  rather  a  rough  way  about  hino.  "  By  gar,  I  no 
ask  you  how  you  are;  1  say  how  do  you  do?*'  A  shout 
of  laughter  from  some  bystanders,  here  interrupted  the 
edifying  dialogue,  and  a  good  natured  individual  in- 
formed the  stranger,  tliat "  what  are  you  about**  and 
"  how  do  you  do,'*  was  the  translation  of  "  quUst  ce  que 
vous  fttUes  UJ"  Monsieur  resumed  his  seat  and  was 
forthwith  supplied  with  his  oystare. 

Now,  what  do  you  tell  me  this  story  for,  you  ask. 
For  three  sufficient  reasons.  First,  because  it 's  a  good 
story,  and  a  good  story  is  like  a  married  lady,  never 
a#-miss ;  secondly,  because  I  want  to  put  the  same 
\^aesiion  to  you  as  the  Gaul  put  to  the  gar9on,  as  well 
as  that  which  he  desired  to  put — how  do  you  do  7  and 
what  arc  you  about?  and  thirdly,  because  I  am  just 
now  sadly  afflicted  with  the  cacoethes  icribendi,  and 
like  the  Irishman  who  assigned  as  his  reason  for  killing 
a  poor  old  woman,  that  *'  he  must  kill  somebody,*'  I 
must  write  something,  and  one  thing  will  do  as  well  as 
another,  unless  Lord  Byron  tells  a  great  fib  in  asserting 
that  '*a  book's  a  book  although  there's  nothing  in  'u" 
"  Argle  that,"  as  our  friend  and  Hamlet's  friend,  the 
worthy  grave-digger,  says. 

How  then  do  you  do?  Well,  I  trust,  not  only  in  body, 
but  in  that  other  most  important  part  of  the  human 
system,  the  pocket,  which,  if  it  be  out  of  order,  de- 
ranges the  whole  economy,  at  the  same  time  that  it 
renders  economy  particularly  indispensable.  I  mean, 
I  hope  that  your  Journal  is  as  successful  as  you  desire 
and  as  (begging  pardon  of  your  modesty)  you  deserve. 
I  hope  that  the  energy  and  industry  and  spirit  which 
you  have  displayed  in  establishing  and  carrying  on  the 
Southern  Literary,  have  met  with  their  full  reward. 
(Now,  don't  strike  this  sentence  out,  under  the  idea 
that  allowing  it  to  stand  will  look  like  self-praise. 
Such  praise  is,  now-a-days,  all  the  fashion,  and  instead 
of  being  no  recommendation,  as  was  formerly  the  case, 
it  is  almost  a  sine  qvA  wm^  to~  judge  from  the  practice 
of  contemporaries.)    As  to  the  other  questiogp^hi^ 


are  you  about?  I  need  scarcely  ask  that.  The  answer 
to  it  is  obvious  enough.  "Preparing  with  all  care  and 
assiduity  the  contents  of  my  next  number,  which  1  in- 
tend shall  at  least  equal,  if  not  surpass,  any  of  i(s  pre- 
decessors." To  render  assurance  doubly  sore  in  this 
respect,  by  all  means  don't  neglect  to  insert  this  present 
epistle  of  your  humble  servant  Take  my  word  for  it, 
you  have  not  had  any  thing  superior  to  it  (of  the  sort) 
since  you  began  to  illuminate  the  public.  Verhum  Mp. 
What  did  I  say  about  self-praise  7  If  every  one  were 
thus  to  practice  what  he  preaches,  how  much  improved 
the  world  would  be !  But  alas !  the  post  that  indicates 
the  road  and  never  budges  itself,  is  the  emblem  of  man 
in  all  portions  of  the  globe.  It  is  so  easy  to  say — "go 
and  do  likewise."    It  is  so  hard  to— ^  and  do  so. 

I  have  confessed  that  I  am  suffering  under  the  malady 
called  eaeoithe9  acribtndif  and,  m  pas$wntf  let  me  inquire 
if  this  be  not  the  most  prevalent  and  fearful  epidemic  by 
which  the  present  age  is  tormented  7  Is  the  cbolers,  or 
the  grippe,  any  thing  to  it  ?  Whom  of  living  mortals 
has  it  not  attacked  ?  Who  has  not  been  brought  by  it 
to  a  condition  which  might  make  e*en  angels  weep, 
from  the  fantastic  tricks  it  causes  its  yictims  to  play  ? 
In  former  times  "  one  fool  in  verse  made  twenty  more 
in  prose,"  as  we  are  informed  upon  most  excellent  au- 
thority.   Now — but  it  is  worse  than  useless  to  get  in- 
volved in  a  calculation  upon  the  matter.    To  be  in 
wandering  mazes  lost,  is,  I  guess,  not  the  pleasantest 
circumstance  imaginable.    This  is  undoubtedly  the  age 
of  the  pen.    It  is  well  for  the  goose-tribe  that  sorce 
substitute  for  their  feathers  has  been  invented,  to  sup- 
ply the  demands  of  this  scribbling  generation.    Were 
it  not  for  steel-pens,  el  id  genus  onme,  their  species  would 
soon  be  destroyed,  not  for  its  golden  eggs,  but  its  plu- 
mage, spite  of  the  reverence  due  tfi  it  on  account  of  the 
service  rendered  by  some  of  its  members  to  the  ancient 
mistress  of  the  world — to  her  "who  was  almighty 
hailed."    It  is  unquestionably  the  fact,  that  one  who 
should  attempt  to  read  even  all  the  books  as  they  ap- 
pear— an^ books  form  by  no  means  the  majority  of  the 
lucubrations  which  pour  incessantly  from  the  press— 
would  find  it  not  only  impossible  to  do  any  Uiing  else, 
but  could  not  accomplish  that  undertaking.    It  rosy 
indeed  be  affirmed  that  many  can  scarcely  find  time  to 
do  more  than  read  their  own  precious  concoctions.    I 
have  oflen  thought  that  if  the  power  of  calling  any 
two  spirits  from  the  vasty  deep  of  ages  were  given  me 
by  some  wizard,  I  should  certainly  evoke  those  of  him 
who  complained  in  his  usual  gentlemanly  way,  that 
**scribimu8  doeti  indoeUque  poemaUi  pastim,"  and  of  his 
brother  satirist  of  the  fiery  order,  whose  Yerses,  as  he 
informs  us,  were  the  irrepressible  outpourings  of  bis 
indignation  against  the  tribe  of  witlings,  who  were  for 
ever  buzzing  about  the  ears  of  their  contemporaries. 
If  such  lamentations  and  denunciations  were  extorted 
by  the  comparatively  small  number  of  scribblers  in  on* 
cient  times,  what  would  be  the  effect  upon  those  ^vor• 
thies,  at  finding  themselves  in  the  midst  of  the  writing 
effervescence  of  the  nineteenth  century.    Whatcxqu:* 
site  ridicule  we  should  have  from  the  first !  what  plea- 
sant jokes  and  well-bred  sneers  at  the  multitudinous 
grubbers  about  the  base  of  Parnassus— what  biting, 
withering  sarcasm — ^what  overwhelming  vituperation 
from  the  other  1   But  even  Juvenal's  spleen  would  he 
sonaewbat  mitigated  when  he  should  behold  the  mulu- 
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plications  of  his  genius  that  would  every  where  grecl 
his  eye — the  ▼arioas  and  splendid  forms  in  which  he 
would  see  his  indignant  verse  embalmed.  Litile  could 
be  have  imagined  that  centuries  after  his  corporeal  part 
faitl  verified  his  own  remark  about  the  ashes  of  the 
de«d — whether  of  the  great  or  the  humble — ^his  mind 
would  be  pervading  worlds  he  never  dreamt  of  in  his 
£cest  phrenzy — ^would  be  infusing  itself  day  after  day 
into  the  thoughts  of  millions 

Omnibus  in  terris  qu«  sunt  a  Oadibus  usque 
Attror&ffl  et  Oangem, 

sod  not  only  "a  Gadibus,"  but  from  a  much  more  occi- 
dental quarter  of  the  globe.  Little  could  he  have  ima- 
fined  the  wonders  that  were  to  be  worked  by  an  in- 
significant piece  of  lead !  And  could  his  compeer,  to 
whom  I  have  alluded — could  admirable  Flaccus  have 
3«eD  with  his  blear  eye  the  shadows  of  coming  events, 
wiLh  bow  much  intenser  exultation  might  he  have  em- 
blazoned his  "numumentum  are  perennius!^^  With  ex- 
cellent reason  in  that  case  might  he  have  requested 
"  uubom  ages*'  to  do  him  the  favor  not  to  **  crowd  upon 
ht$  soul,"  as  was  askc^d  of  them  by  a  subsequent  bard. 
"Visions  of  glory  spare  my  aching  sight,"  would  have 
be«D  extorted  beyond  question  from  his  lips,  or  *'  some- 
thing to  that  cfiect." 

It  is  marvellous,  Mr.  Editor,  that  with  the  diifusion 
of  such  works  as  his  and  his  equals,  such  an  immense 
<^<iintity  of  trash  should  not  only  be  written  but  read. 
(1  hope  you  don*t  think  I  am  furnishing  an  instance  of 
the  melancholy  truth  I  speak  of)  If  the  chaff  were 
wiiinowed  from  the  wheal — "my  conscience!" — where 
t^ould  be  all  the  crop  7  Truly,  I  am  very  much  afraid, 
itM  the  literary  bread  on  which  we  are  mostly  fed  at 
prt^nt,  is  nearly  all  bran — and  though  bran  bread,  as 
ii  ii  c&lled,  with  a  due  proportion  of  pure  flour,  may  be 
wholesome  for  dyspeptic  stomachs,  it  is  to  be  apprc- 
headed  that  when  there  is  scarcely  any  thing  but  bran, 
the  strongest  constitutions  must  be  damaged.  Every 
nov  and  then,  however,  we  do  get  a  loaf  which  may 
be  eaten  with  infinite  relish  and  benefit ;  and  such  a 
one  is  a  volume  I  have  just  devoured,  for  which  we  are 
indebted  to  Mr.  Prior,  one  of  the  most  useful  bakers, 
or  best  bred  authors  of  the  day.  I  refer  to  his  biogra- 
phy, lately  published,  of  him  who  "  nihil  tetigit  quod 
nm  onunV  Who  has  written  more  delicious  poetry 
than  Oliver  Goldsmith  ?  Who  has  written  a  more  ad- 
ir.  nble  comedy  and  fiction  than  Oliver  Goldsmith  ? 
Who  has  written  more  entertaining  and  instructive 
tmys  than  Oliver  Goldsmith?  Who  has  written  on 
t  freater  variety  of  themes,  and  written  on  them  all 
mve  delightfully  than  Oliver  Goldsmith  ?  Whose  wit 
ii  more  exquisite — whose  humor  more  natural  and  ir- 
niistible^whose  sentiments  more  beautiful  and  just — 
whose  philosophy  more  genial — whose  style  more 
ciuste,  more  perspicuous,  more  elegant,  more  worthy 
of  the  epithet  simplex  munditiis  ?  Whose  productions, 
•0  short,  if  lost,  would  be  tnore  extensively  and  sin- 
cerely regretted  ?  for  whose  have  imparted  more  gene- 
nl  or  more  real  satisfaction  7  To  laud  them  now  would 
ii'ieed  be  the  wasteful  and  ridiculous  excess  of  adding 
{«rfume  to  the  violet,  but  it  is  a  pleasure  to  pour  forth 
t  tribute  of  grateful  admiration  to  one  who  has  contri- 
buted so  much  to  our  instruction  and  amusement — who 
lids  given  so  many  happy  beneficial  hours  to  our  exist- 


ence. Strange  that  now  for  the  first  time  we  are  fur- 
nished with  a  fitting  memoir  of  a  man  "who,  whatever 
he  wrote,  did  it  better  than  any  other  man  could  do," 
who,  "  whether  we  take  him  as  a  poet,  a  comic  writer, 
or  as  an  historian,  stands  in  the  first  class" — encomi- 
ums that  Dr.  Johnson  uttered,  and  that  few  will  have 
the  hardihood  to  gainsay.  The  reading  world  owe  a 
deep  debt  of  gratitude  to  Mr.  Prior,  who  has  at  length 
erected  a  monument  to  him  not  unworthy  of  his  fame. 
The  volume  bears  conclusive  marks  of  its  author^s 
having  addressed  himself  to  his  task,  con  amore,  with 
the  fullest  conviction  of  its  interest  and  importance, 
and  a  strenuous  resolve  to  spare  no  pains  to  accom- 
plish it  in  a  mode  equally  creditable  to  himself  and 
satisfactory  with  regard  to  its  subject.  The  main  fault 
to  be  found  with  it  is  ascribable  to  the  very  circum- 
stance of  his  fondness  for  the  theme,  and  desire  to  do 
it  the  amplest  justice.  It  is  loaded  with  too  many  de- 
tails of  a  trivial  character,  which  induce  at  times  a  sen- 
sation of  fatigue  that  a  little  exercise  of  discriminating 
judgment  would  have  prevented.  Le  superftus  is  not 
always  a  chose  trh  necessaire;  in  spite  of  the  homeli- 
ness of  its  dress,  the  maxim  that "  enough's  as  good  as 
a  feast,"  is  better  philosophy,  at  least  in  book-making. 
Mr.  Prior's  vision  seems  to  have  become  so  much  ab- 
sorbed wilh  his  enterprise,  that  every  thing  connected 
with  it  in  the  slightest  degree  was  magnified  to  a  value 
scarce  inferior  to  that  of  the  most  important  facts.  All 
seems  infected  that  the  infected  spy,  is  an  observation 
as  true  in  a  good  as  in  a  bad  sense.  Whate'v.ar  posts 
us  labor  to  obtain,  as  many  of  his  trivia  appear  to  have 
cost  our  author,  we  naturally  are  tempted  to  estimate 
in  proportion  to  the  trouble  experienced. 

What  an  evidence  does  this  memoir  give  us  of  the 
truth  of  Johnson's  complaint,  "  slow  rises  worth  by 
poverty  depressed" — what  a  picture  does  it  present  of 
the  indomitable  spirit  of  genius  struggling  against  the 
perversity  of  fortune— and  how  striking  is  the  contAst 
it  exhibits  between  the  career  of  a  votary  of  literature' 
a  few  years  ago  and  that  of  one  at  the  present  day  ! 
How  many  writers  who  will  only  be  remembered  by 
posterity  when  Oliver  Goldsmith  is  forgotten,  and  not 
until  then,  receive  thousands  as  a  remuneration  for  their 
fadaiseSf  where  he  got  scarcely  hundreds  for  these  per- 
fect effusions,  which  men  will  never  willingly  let  die. 
If  any  of  our  novelists  would  bear  in  mind  the  paltry 
sum  that  the  inimitable  and  immortal  Vicar  obtained, 
he  might  be  made  almost  ashamed  to  take  the  moneys 
which  his  perishable  crea'tions,  or  rather  compounds, 
produce.  Intellect  is  certes  not,  like  beauty,  "pur- 
chased by  the  iwigAl."  *iw  coniraire — unless  indeed  in 
the  sense  that  light  writing  is  (or  ought  to  be)  very 
heavy  reading. 

Mr.  Prior  is  particularly  solicitous  to  do  away  the 
prevalent  notion,  that  Goldsmith  was  a  person,  of  whom 
it  might  be  declared,  "  he  never  terole  a  foolish  thing 
and  never  said  a  wise  one"— an  idea  which  Boswell,  in 
an  especial  manner,  has  conveyed,  and  which  Garrick's 
epitaph  upon  him. 

Here  lies  poet  Ooldsroiih,  called  commonly  Noll, 
Who  wrote  like  an  angel  and  talked  like  poor  Poll, 

has  certainly  done  nothing  to  remove.  But  Mr.  Prior's 
success  in  this  matter  ia  not  commensurate  with  his 
good  will    Ho  admiu  enough  to  show  that "  Gpldy's" 
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tongue  was  by  no  means  as  inspired  as  his  pen,  and 
thai  he  yvas  often,  if  not  absolutely  foolish,  at  least  weak 
and  indiscreet  in  bis  conversation.  It  seems  almost  in- 
comprehensible that  the  same  mind  should  have  worked 
so  diiferenily  with  the  two  instruments — but  there  is 
no  end  to  nature^s  freaks.  More  than  one  admirable 
talker  has  proved  a  very  stupid  writer.  At  times, 
however,  Oliver  must  have  been  equal  to  the  best  of 
them  even  in  speech.  One  of  his  retorts,  recorded  by 
Mr.  Prior,  is  felicitous  in  the  extreme.  He  was  com- 
plaining that  the  writers  of  fables  always  make  their 
animals  talk  like  men,  and  instanced  the  fable  of  the 
little  fishes  praying  to  Jupiter  to  enable  them  to  fly 
like  the  birds  they  saw  above  their  beads.  Johnson 
laughed  at  him.  "  As  for  you,  Doctor,"  he  replied, "  if 
you  were  to  make  little  fishes  speak,  they'd  all  talk 
like  whales.**  In  truth,  the  mouths  of  the  little  crea- 
tures would  find  it  hard  work  to  manage  such  words 
OS  the  great  leviathan's.  I  never  encounter  his  sesqui- 
pedalians but  I  think  of  the  joke  of  Harry  Erskine, 
when  the  son  of  a  very  magniloquent  personage  in- 
formed him  that  he  had  the  misfortune  to  break  his 
arm  by  falling  from  a  stile.  "  It's  well,'*  said  the  wag, 
"  it  wasn't  from  your  father's  »fy/«,  or  you'd  have  bro- 
ken your  neck." 

I  ought  not  to  conclude  this  without  giving  you  an 
account  of  an  affair  which  has  just  been  exciting  a  good 
deal  of  commotion  in  our  excellent  city  of  brotherly 
love — said  a/fair  being  a  fair  for  the  benefit  of  those 
unfortunates,  who  having  eyes,  see  not,  though  from  no 
fault  of  theirs ;  I  mean  (vulgarly  speaking)  the  blind. 
It  was  got  up  by  the  fair,  many  of  our  principal  ladies 
having  interested  themselves  warmly  in  it,  and  ^carried 
it  through  with  ail  that  energy  of  purpose  and  kindli- 
ness of  feeling,  which  render  woman  indeed  a  minis- 
tering angel  whenever  care  and  anguish  or  misfortune 
of  any  kind  is  to  be  relieved,  however  uncertain,  coy, 
antf  hard  to  please  the  dear,  vexatious  variable  crea- 
ture may  be  in  our  easy  moments.  For  some  weeks 
previous  to  its  commencement,  you  could  not  pay  a  visit 
to  any  even  of  the  reigning  toasts,  without  seeing  her 
lovely  fingers  busily  occupied  with,  the  materials  of 
purse,  or  slipper,  or  watch  chain,  or  what  not,  with 
which  she  was  to  enrich  one  or  another  of  the  "  tables" 
that  she  herself  or  some  of  her  friends,  was  to  stand  be- 
hind and  adorn.  You  could  scarce  maintain  an  inte- 
resting conversation  upon  the  weather,  or  the  sayings 
and  mis-doings  of  your  neighbors,  or  any  of  the  other 
most  favorite  topics,  for  the  way  in  which  the  approach- 
ing event  monopolized  all  original  ideas  and  charitable 
sentiments.  Instead  of  singing  with  glorious  John, 
"  none  but  the  brave  deserve  the  fair,"  every  body 
was  exrlaiming,  that  "naught  but  the  fair  deserved 
the  least  attention,"  and  the  first  kind  of  fair  gave  out 
that  they  who  were  anxious  to  merit  favor,  need  only 
exhibit  for  the  time  being  the  bravery  of  their  pockets 
for  the  benefit  of  the  second  kind,  so  that  every  gallant 
youth  found  himself  under  the  necessity  of  substituting 
charity  for  chivalry  pro  tern.  In  the  present  age  of 
economists  and  calculators,  the  former  virtue,  be  it 
hinted,  en  pauant,  is  quite  as  much  out  of  keeping  with 
the  spirit  of  the  times  as  the  latter. 

The  day  at  lengtli  arrived,  when  the  doon  of  the 
Masonic  Hall  were  thrown  open  for  the  admission  of 
all  whose  curiosity  or  benevolence  prompted  them  to 


enter  the  saloon  wher^  the  fair  was  held.    And  in  good 
sootli  it  was  an  exhibition  well  worth  the  quarter  of  a 
dollar  that  was  asked  for  the  entrance  fee.    The  sides 
of  the  apartment  were  lined  with  tables,  which  were 
adorned  with  all  the  elegance  that  might  have  been 
expected  from  the  taste  of  those  who  had  been  con- 
cerned in  their  arrangement,  and  upon  them  was  a 
splendid  display  of  useful  and  ornamental  articles  of 
various  descriptions,  mostly  wrought  by  hands  that 
imparted  double  value  and  beauty  to  whatever  ihey 
touched.    Each  table  had  its  complement  of  dames  and 
damsels  who,  of  course,  were  the  principal  objects  of 
admiration,  and  manifested  the  most  exemplary  tact 
and  delicacy  in  securing  purchasers.   "  Qtit  vent  aektter? 
qui  vent  acheter  7*'  was  the  popular  chorus,  and  said  by 
such  lips  as  uttered  it  on  this  occasion,  it  produced  a 
decidedly  greater  effect  than  it  ever  did  when  sung  by 
the  wives  and  daughters  of  Masaniello's  companions, 
with  all  the  advantage  of  a  magnificent  orchestral  ac- 
companiment.   Who  could  resist  *'  would  you  not  like 
this  purse,  sir,"  or  "  take  a  ticket  in  a  reffle,  sir,"  ut- 
tered in  the  sweetest  tones,  with  the  most  winning 
smile,  and  a  soft  suffusion  of  the  cheeks,  which  seemed 
to  say  that  the  speaker  was  somewhat  startled  e'en  at 
the  sound  her  self  had  made?  The  impossibility  of  such 
hard-heartedness  was  fully  demonstrated  by  the  result 
of  the  sales.    Three  days  were  devoted  to  them,  and 
at  the  end  nearly  every  thing  of  moment  was  disposed 
of.    Including  the  money  taken  at  the  door,  ihe  pro- 
ceeds were  little  short  of  ten  thousand  dollars,  the 
largest  sum,  I  am  inclined  to  think,  ever  obtained  in 
the  same  manner  in  this  country,  and  one  which,  if  it 
will  not  open  the  eyes  of  those  for  whom  it  was  designed, 
will  at  all  events  serve  to  cheer  their  hearts  and  im- 
prove their  minds.    There  is  certainly  something  par- 
ticularly beautiful  in  the  spectacle  of  female  loveliness 
engaged  in  the  work  of  charily,  and  the  veriesi  old 
batchelor  that  ever  disgraced  the  name  of  cavalier, 
would  have  felt  a  degree  of  tenderness  stealing  over 
his  breast,  until  then  so  "unknowing  how  to  yield," 
had  he  witnessed  the  scene  in  question,  which  might 
have  produced  there's  no  knowing  what  resultSL    The 
following  song  or  hymn  for  the  blind,  was  written  for 
the  occasion,  with  which  I  shall  terminate  this  cHa 
podrida. 


For  me  the  sun  doth  never  shine 

(Oh  I  'tis  a  heavy  doom) 
For  me  night's  sparkling  orbs  in  vein 

The  firmament  illume. 

Unheeded  all  the  fields  put  on 

Their  robes  of  varied  hue, 
Nor  summer's  green,  nor  winter's  white 

E'er  glads  my  yearning  view. 


« 


These  are  thy  works,  great  Father,  these!" 
The  inspired  poet  sings. 
But  me,  alas !  they  ne'er  shall  lift 
On  rapture's  seraph  wings. 

My  soul  they  ne*er  shall  raise  abo?« 

This  ▼ile,encumb'ring  clod; 
From  nature  I  may  never  mount 

To  nature'e  holy  God ! 
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♦"His shadow"  (ob, effulgence  vast, 

Whose  shadow  is  90  bright !) 
flsih  never  filled  these  sightless  orbs ; 

For  me  there  is  no  light ! 

Then  blessings  on  the  generons  hands 

Ontstretch'd  my  steps  to  aid, 
Who  place  within  my  grasp  the  staff 

By  hear'nly  pity  made ; 

"Who  open  to  rac  learning's  page 

And  shed  upon  my  mind 
That  inward  light  in  whose  pure  rayv 

Our  richest  joys  are  shrineid — 

That  light  which  'mid  my  darkness  shines 

To  show  me  whither  lies 
The  path  that  from  this  dreary  world 

Shall  lead  me  to  the  skies !  x.  t.  z.  &e. 

^  The  epithet  giTen  to  light  by  Aristotle. 


I  AM  UNHAPPY  NOW. 

I  am  unhappy  now. 

And  yet  I  scarce  know  why — 
Age  hath  not  stamped  my  brow, 

Nor  care  bedimm'd  my  eye — 
And  yet  I  scarce  know  why, 

I  am  not  happy  now, 
But  ere  these  few  last  years  flew  by, 

I  was  not  sad  1  trow. 

The  sunbeams  as  they  fell, 

8«em*d  laughing  in  the  air— 
Bot  ROW  heneath  some  spell, 

They  have  a  sickly  glare. 
•  The  moon  which  shone  so  fair, 

A  few  short  years  ago, 
^  not  as  then  appear— 

I  un  not  happy  now. 

1  once  could  gaze  upon 

The  lowliest,  simplest  flower, 
Thai  opcn'd  to  the  sun. 

And  feel  a  pleasing  power, 
Along  my  veins  to  pour — 

But  now  it  is  not  so— 
Tliejoy  of  youth  is  o'er— 

1  am  not  happy  now. 

I  look  upon  all  things 

With  changed  and  alter'd  eye ; 
wne  are  my  sweet  imaginings 

Of  powers  in  air  and  sky — 
And  now  I  know  not  why, 

My  stagnant  veins  scarce  flow ; 
And  oa  I  heave  a  heavy  sigh— 

I'm  so  unhappy  now. 

^e  arc  my  early  dreams 

Of  pleasure  and  delight, 

**  morning  mists,  or  sunset  beams, 

Are  faded  from  my  sight ; 
^^hhasisbedigbt 

With  njockcry  and  wo, 
And  stands  in  such  a  sadd'ning  light— 

1  MB  QQhappy  now. 


Why  was  a  single  nerve 
Finely  attuned  in  me, 

If  from  its  music  it  must  swerve. 
At  every  thing  I  see  j 

At  vice  and  at  hypocrisy, — 
The  things  that  rankest  grow? 

That  earth  has  nought  of  purity- 
Makes  me  unhappy  now. 

'Tis  not  I  am  debarred 

From  fortune's  golden  store. 
Or  that  my  mind  with  grief  is  sear'd — 

Aye  rotten  at  the  core: 
'Tis  not  my  dream  of  fame  is  o'er. 

For  that  with  hope  doth  glow. 
But  yet  to  tell,  I  have  not  power — 

Why  Pm  unhappy  now. 

*Tis  not  a  childish  thought. 

Which  time  will  wear  away ; 
For  his  swift  course  has  always  brought 

Increase  and  not  decay — 
And  it  will  hold  its  sway, 

Though  joy  should  gild  my  brow ; 
For  still  a  mounting  sigh  will  say — 

Thou  art  unhappy  now. 

There's  coldness  in  my  heart. 

Which  was  not  always  there. 
And  doubts,  distrust,  and  fears  impart. 

E'en  coldness  to  my  prayer ; 
All  that  I  fancied  fair, 

Has  changed  its  lovely  glow  | 
To  see  the  false  hearts  men  do  bear 

Makes  me  unhappy  now. 

I  am  unhappy  now, 

And  yet  I  scarce  know  why — 
Age  hath  not  stamped  my  brow, 

Or  care  bedimmed  my  eye— 
I  think  of  thoughts  gone  by^ 

Of  scenes  flown  long  ago, 
And  sadness  mantles  in  my  eye-— 

I  am  unhappy  now« 


LINES. 


,    We  have  twined  the  summer's  flowers. 

In  love's  own  mystic  chain  j 
In  the  light  of  sunny  hours. 

To  return  no  more  again  : 
For  a  tone  hath  lost  its  lightness. 

That  was  ever  wont  to  cheer ; 
And  an  eye  hath  lost  its  brightness. 

That  hath  never  known  a  tear. 

For  like  the  flowers  we  cherished. 

From  autumn  winds  in  vairt, 
Hath  thine  own  heart's  true  love  perished, 

To  return  no  more  again : 
And  their  fragrance  still  shall  waken, 

In  thy  memory  a  token  ^ 
Of  the  love  thou  hast  forsaken. 
And  the  vow  which  thon  hast  broken.  hokha. 
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SKETCHES 

OF  PRIVATE  LIFE  AND  CHARACTER  OF 

WILLIAM  H.  CRAWFORD. 

From  the  pen  of  one  who  enjoyed  the  confidence  of  this  excel- 
lent man  and  his  family— and  who  had  opportunities  of  know- 
ing him  both  in  public  and  private  life,  which  few  possessed. 

The  personal  appearance  and  the  character  of  Mr. 
Crawford  corresponded  so  exactly,  that  those  who  knew 
him  only  from  reputation,  never  experienced  the  disap- 
pointment often  felt  on  being  introduced  to  a  celebrated 
personage,  whose  diminutire  size,  insignificant  features, 
or  repulsive  manners,  are  in  strong  opposition  to  our 

preconceived  ideas. 
Mr.Crawford,asapublicman,wa8di8linguisliedforthe 

strength,  clearness  and  solidity  of  his  judgment.  In  the 
Senate,  as  an  orator,he  never  dazzled,  but  he  convinced — 
he  never  excited  enthusiasm,  but  he  commanded  respect 

Such,  too,  was  the  character  of  his  physiogndmy. 
His  clear  blue  eye — the  bold  outline  of  his  features — 
his  high  and  ample  forehead— while  they  expressed  in- 
tellectual strength,  gave  no  indication  of  those  brilliant 
qualities  which  constitute  genius.  His  whole  appear- 
ance and  manners  were  in  accordance  with  this  physio- 
nomical  impression.  His  person  towered  far  above 
that  of  most  men.  His  figure  was  noble,  and  command- 
ing. He  loioked  the  great  man  he  really  was — and  in 
foreign  courts,  it  is  said,  often  attracted  not  only  atten- 
tion but  admiration  by  his  stately  form,  which  distin- 
guished him,  even  in  a  royal  circle,  as  a  noble,  of  na- 
ture's creation,  notwithstanding  the  republican  simplicity 
of  his  dress  and  manners.  He  had  the  ease  and  dignity 
which  self-possession  and  self-respect  bestow,  without 
any  of  that  grace  and  polish  derived  from  art  or  fashion. 

While  the  candor  and  frankness  of  his  disposition 
made  him  accessible  to  every  one,  be  at  the  same  time 
inspired  a  feeling  of  respect  that  checked  all  familiarity. 
His  upright  and  unbending  form  suited  well  with  his 
firm  and  unyielding  integrity — and  had  it  not  been  for 
the  benignity  of  his  countenance  and  the  cordiality  of 
his  manners,  a  cold  esteem,  instead  of  a  kind  good  will, 
would  have  been  the  sentiment  bis  appearance  inspired. 
As  it  was,  there  were  few  persons  who  did  not  say  to 
themselves,  after  an  introduction  to  William  H«  Craw, 
ford — « this  is  an  honest  and  a  wise  man :"  and  on  ta- 
king the  hand  he  offered  in  common  civility,  did  not 
feel  inclined  to  press  it  as  the  hand  of  a  friend — such 
was  the  confidence  which  his  looks  inspired. 

This  was  the  impression  made  on  those  who  knew 
him  only  as  a  public  man.  But  to  those  who  knew  him 
as  a  father,  a  husband,  a  friend,  though  respect  was  not 
diminished,  it  was  absorbed  in  the  warmer  sentiments 
of  confidence  and  aflTection. 

Restraint  and  reserve  were  banished  from  the  domes- 
tic circle.  Free  from  all  duplicity  or  design  himself  he 
suspected  it  not  in  others — and  so  implicit  was  his  reli- 
ance on  the  honesty  and  disinterestedness  of  his  friends, 
that  his  frankness  was  sometimes  carried  beyond  the 
caution  and  prudence  his  political  position  required. 

At  the  time  when  he  was  one  of  the  &ve*  competitors 
for  the  presidency,  his  political  friends  often  advised 
him  to  be  less  frank  and  communicative,  and  in  their 
pnvate  interviews  complained  that  they  could  never 

*  Adams,  Calhoan,  Clay,  Jackson,  and  Crawford. 


see  him  alone,  but  that  all  their  discussions  were  carried 
on  in  presence  of  his  family^'"  And  whom  am  I  to  trust 
if  not  my  wife  and  children  ?'*  replied  he,  when  a  friend 
made  known  to  him  these  complaints.  At  this  period 
the  conflicting  interests  of  the  several  parties  attached 
to  the  several  candidates  excited  the  violence  of  party 
spirit  to  such  a  degree,  os  to  introduce  mspicion  and 
want  of  confidence  even  into  social  intercourse:  each 
individual  in  society  was  zealously  and  exclusively  at- 
tached to  one  or  other  of  the  presidential  candidates, 
and  was  cautious  of  betraying  the  slightest  incident  or 
casual  expression,  that  could  have  the  least  influence  on 
the  interest  of  the  party  he  embraced.  A  system  of 
espionage  existed — not  concerted,  but  naturally  arising 
from  the  state  of  things,  which  required  the  greatest 
prudence  and  vigilance,  not  to  comj^romise  the  interests, 
er  betray  the  confidence  of  the  chosen  party.  JN'or  ia 
such  trying  times  could  it  be  expected  that  treachery 
should  be  idle.  Yet,  though  fully  aware  of  these  cir- 
cumstances, never  could  Mr.  Crawford  be  prevailed  on 
to  conceal,  far  less  to  disguise,  any  sentiment  or  fiict  re- 
lative to  himself,  which,  as  his  friends  represented, 
might  be  turned  to  his  disadvantage ;  nor  would  he  use 
the  means,  commonly  used  by  candidates  for  popular 
favor,  to  conciliate  his  opponents. 

On  one  occasion  an  intimate  friend  said  to  him — "Mr. 
Crawford,  you  are  a  Baptist ;  yet  here,  when  the  city  is 
filled  with  Baptist  clergymen  [for  the  convention  of 
that  church  was  in  session],  you  have  not  asked  one  of 

them  to  your  house,  while  Mr. has  asked  forty  or 

fifty  of  them  by  turns  to  dine  with  him— the  ladies  of 
his  fiimily  are  paying  them  every  kind  of  attention— 
and  last  night  had  a  large  party  for  them  and  their 
wives,  and  in  fact  are  doing  every  thing  that  can  be 
done  to  gain  over  a  body,  which,  as  you  well  know,  has 
great  political  influence.  Pray,  Mr.  Crawford,  give 
them  a  party." 

"Indeed,  I  shall  not,"  said  he.  "They  know  my 
character  and  my  claims  to  their  sufiTrages  now,  jnsl  as 
well  as  if  I  asked  them  daily  to  my  house.  I  will  not 
Uke  a  single  step  out  of  the  straight  forward  path  to 
pick  up  the  vote  of  any  man." 

"  But,  my  dear  sir,  this  is  not  going  out  of  the  straight 
forward  path ;  it  is  only  hospitality." 

"  Only  bribery,"  interrupted  he,  almost  sternly.  "  If 
they  call  to  see  me,  I  will  receive  them  as  I  receive  all 
my  fellow-citizens,  frankly  and  cordially— but  I  will  not 
run  after  them." 

"  But,  Mr.  Crawford,  are  you  always  frank  and  cor^ 
dial  in  your  reception  of  persons  that  call  on  you  ?    I 

have  heard  your  manner  and  Mr. 's,  in  this  respect, 

contrasted.  When  persons  visit  his  department,  and 
are  shown  into  his  room,  he  always  rises,  shakes  hands, 
and  asks  the  visiter  to  be  seated — and  I  have  heard  that 
you,  so  far  from  doing  this,  often  continue  writing,  or 
just  look  up,  and  leave  the  person  standing,  until  you 
are  at  leisure  to  attend  to  his  business." 

"A  high  misdemeanor  this,"  said  Mr.  Crawford,  smi- 
ling— "  I  attend  to  my  public  duties  instead  of  my  pri* 
vate  interests.  Why,  if  such  persons  bad  common 
sense,  they  would  like  me  all  the  better  for  it" 

"Yes,  but  then  you  might  ask  them  to  sit  down." 

"  Were  I  to  ask  every  one  to  tit  down  who  came  to 
my  office,  I  should  get  little  business  done,"  replied  he; 
"for  every  one  bas  a  long  story  to  tell,  and  tUnlEs  ibe 
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most  mioole  details  most  be  Interesting  to  me,  because 
they  ure  so  to  him,  and  once  seated,  cannot  be  stopped." 
"Few,  if  any,  know  your  motive,  which  it  must  foe 
acknowledged  is  a  very  reasonable  and  just  one — and 
ihey  ascribe  your  formal  reception  to  pride." 

''Let  tliem  call  on  me  in  my  own  house,  and  they 
vili  soon  be  opnvinced  of  the  contrary." 

This  was,  indeed,  most  true,  and  never  could  any  one 
orapUin  of  a  cold  or  formal  reception  when  they  visited 
Mr.  Crawford  at  home. 

During  this  presidential  canvass,  Mr.  Crawford's 
faejiih  was  much  impaired.  The  severe  medicines  ad- 
(ciaisiered  to  him  in  a  bilious  fever  that  brought  him  to 
ihi  very  verge  of  the  grave,  left  him  in  a  slate  of  al- 
rD*>st  infantine  debility,  and  injured  his  sight  to  such  a 
dc^e,  that,  although  not  blind,  he  lost  the  use  of  his 
eyes  for  many  months,  and  had  to  exclude  almost  every 
ray  of  light  from  his  room.  His  constitutional  cheer- 
fj-ln«s5  and  sanguine  temperament  wonderfully  sup- 
ported him  during  this  long  and  darksome  confineroenL 
His  wife  and  children  were  always  around  him.  Never 
was  there  a  fonder  husband  or  more  indulgent  parent: 
with  these  beloved  objects  by  his  side,  the  time  was 
nerer  tedious.  The  little  ones  used  to  clamber  on  his 
knees  acd  sit  for  hours,  prattling  of  all  tbeir  concerns, 
or  listening  to  the  pretty  stories  he  would  tell  them ;  or 
21  times  he  would  cradle  the  infant  in  his  arms  and  lull 
k  to  sleep,  sod  thus,  hold  it  for  hours.  His  eldest  daugh- 
ter acted  as  his  private  secretary.  Every  morning 
whea  letters  and  papers  were  brought  from  the  office, 
ikt  read  tbem  to  her  'father,  and  by  his  direction  made 
su:b  endorsements  on  the  back  of  each,  as  enabled  his 
ini  clerk  to  carry  on  the  necessary  business.  His  pri- 
vate conrespoodence,  both  abroad  and  at  home,  (and 
bis  foreign  correspondence  was  very  extensive,)  was 
oHidacted  exclusively  by  his  daughter.  She,  too,  read 
to  him  the  daily  papers,  and  such  books  as  he  desired 
to  hear.  Only  his  most  intimate  and  confidential  friends 
were  admitted  to  visit  him.  Sometimes  his  patience 
^▼e  way,  and  his  temper  became  perturbed  when  those 
frieods  annoyed  him  with  accounts  of  the  party  in- 
trigues that  were  ceorying  on,  or  entered  into  political 
ji&cusions. 

Ooce,  when  a  friend  found  him  thus  worried  and  irri- 
uied,  the  inquiry  was  made — "Why  do  you  not  give 
up  {mblic  life,  and  go  home,  where,  with  your  domestic 
li^bitssod  inclinations,  you  would  be  so  much  happier?" 
**  Would  to  God  I  could,"  replied  he  fervently.  "But 
il  t3  long  since  I  have  been  a  free  agenL  When  once 
a  man  becomes  the  head  of  a  party,  he  is  no  longer 
a  iree  man.  No,  he  is  one  of  the  veriest  of  slaves. 
Nt/t  only  public  concerns,  but  the  individual  selfish 
interests  of  his  whole  party  are  fastened  on  him,  and 
bmd  him  with  fetters  he  cannot  break.  Were  it  not 
^r  baving  thus  committed  myself,  long,  long  ere  now, 
thoold  I  have  returned  to  private  life;  for  there  are 
times  at  which  I  am  heart-sick  of  the  intrigues  and  sel- 
fiahoess  of  political  warfare." 

In  reciting  conversations,  it  is  not  pretended  that  the 
exact  words  or  precise  expressions  are  repeated,  though, 
&s  Ur  as  possible,  they  are  preserved ;  but  the  mean- 
ing, the  sentiment,  the  opinion,  are  always  faithfully  true. 
With  the  return  of  spring,  Mr.  Crawford^s  health 
wu  moeh  improved.  He  left  his  darkened  room,  and 
was  ab)«  to  receive  his  friends  in  the  dmnring-room,  and 


on  fine  days  to  ride  out  Hb  convalescence  was  rapid, 
and  private  and  political  friends  were  rejoicing  in  the 
prospect  of  his  complete  restoration  to  health  and  ao 
tivity,  when  one  morning,  after  eating  a  hearty  break- 
fast, in  good  spirits  and  apparently  in  good  health,  an 
attack  of  paralysis  prostrated  his  strength  and  endan- 
gered his  life.  His  recovery  was  doubtful  The  vital 
powers  were  long  suspended.  What  a  dreadful  shock 
to  his  fond  wife  and  children! — ^What  consternation 
seized  his  political  friends! — What  a  triumph  for  his 
political  opponents!  Yes,  such  is  the  selfishness  of 
human  noture,  that  the  death  of  a  good  man  was  a  tri- 
umph to  political  partisans.  For  several  weeks  domes- 
tic and  public  anxiety  was  kept  in  painful  suspense — 
he  lived,  but  that  was  all.  The  calculations,  the  mea- 
sures, the  schemes  of  politicians,  were  suspended :  with 
more  of  fear  than  hope,  his  aflTectionate  family  and  per- 
sonal friends  watched  beside  his  couch  with  unremitting 
tenderness  and  fidelity.  At  length  all  fears  for  his  life 
were  removed.  The  most  eminent  physicians  who  had 
been  called  in,  pronounced  him  out  of  danger,  and  pro- 
mised, though  not  a  speedy,  an  entire  recovery  of  bo- 
dily and  mental  health.*  This  opinion,  though  univer- 
sally diflfused  through  the  country,  was  not  generally 
believed — and  by  those  who  did  not  wish  it  to  be  true, 
its  correctness  was  strenuously  denied.  ^ 

At  the  commencement  of  summer  he  and  his  family 
retired  to  a  beautiful  little  farm  within  three  miles  of 
Washington.  The  house  was  very  small,  but  commo- 
dious— situated  on  a  hill,  in  the  midst  of  shrubbery  and 
forest  trees,  and  commanding  an  extensive  prospect  of 
fields,  meadows  and  woodlands.  The  salubrity  of  the 
air,  the  rural  scenery,  of  which  he  was  very  fond,  the 
quietude  of  the  country,  combined  their  bland  influ- 
ences, and  soon  produced  the  most  salutary  effects  on 
Mr.  Crawford's  health.  His  powers  of  speech  conti- 
nued imperfect,  and  perhaps  his  memory  still  sufifered 
from  the  shock  of  paralysis.  But  the  general  tone  and 
activity  of  his  mind  were  restored,  and  he  took  a  more 
lively  interest  than  he  had  done  for  many  months  in 
public  concerns.  He  resumed  the  duties  of  his  ofifice, 
so  far  as  depended  on  his  mind,  for  as  yet  his  hands  and 
his  eyes  were  too  weak  to  be  employed,  and  those  of  his 

daughter  were  substituted  for  his  own.    Mr.  D n, 

his  first  clerk  and  most  faithful  friend,  passed  some 
hours  every  day  with  him,  and,  as  he  was  a  most 
talented,  efficient,  and  industrious  man,  the  public  busi- 
ness did  not  suffer  from  Mr.  C.'s  prolonged  absence 
from  his  office.  Numerous  visiters,  both  citizens  and 
strangers,  private  and  public  characters,  and  foreign 
ministers,  visited  him  in  his  humble  retreat.  On  the 
principal  or  ground  floor  of  the  house,  there  were  only 
two  small  rooms,  which  opened  into  each  other.  One 
of  these  was  used  as  a  parlor,  the  other  was  fitted  up  as 
conveniently  as  possible  for  Mr.  C.'s  chamber,  in  which, 
being  the  most  pleasant  and  comfortable,  he  always  sat. 
Several  doors  opened  from  this  chamber,  and  afiforded 
him  views  of  the  surrounding  scenery— and  large  forest 
trees  threw  a  refreshing  shade  over  the  lawn  and  shrub- 
bery around  the  house.  Here  would  he  oflen  sit, 
watching  his  youngest  children  at  play  on  the  grass, 
while  his  daughter  read  to  him,  or  wrote  to  his  dicta- 
tion, and  pass  whole  mornings  with  unalloyed  delight. 
His  natural  cheerfulness  had  quite  returned,  and  those 
I  who  knew  him  best,  said  they  had  never  known  him 
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more  happy  and  light-hearted.  He  seemed  very  indif- 
ferent about  political  concerns,  and  much  more  anxious 
to  obtain  victory  in  a  game  of  chess,  than  in  the  game 
of  president  No  one  would  have  supposed  who  saw 
him  on  such  occasions,  that  he  was  the  head  of  a  great 
political  party,  anxiously  and  eagerly  contending  with 
a  strong  opposition  for  the  great  prize  of  the  presidency. 
He  betrayed  no  solicitude  on  the  subject,  and  was  even 
reproached  wiih  being  too  careless  and  indifferent  as  to 
the  result  of  the  contest  that  was  going  on.  Many  of 
his  visiters  were  the  agents  of  his  political  adversaries, 
who  came  to  spy  out  the  nakedness  of  the  land,  or,  in 
plain  words,  to  examine  his  looks,  his  words  and  actions, 
and  to  report  the  condition  of  his  mental  and  bodily 
health ;  for,  such  were  the  exaggerated  rumors  afloat 
concerning  this  important  point,  that  it  was  almost  im« 
possible  either  for  friends  or  enemies  to  ascertain  the 
truth;  but  although  Mr. Crawford  knew  these  facts,  he 
never,  by  word,  look,  or  action,  attempted  to  influence 
any  opinion  they  might  form.  If  he  felt  languid  or 
drowsy,  he  yielded  to  his  feelings,  whoever  might  be 
present,  indiflerent  as  to  what  report  should  be  made. 
His  wife  and  some  of  his  attached  domestic  friends 
tried  to  persuade  him  to  exchange  his  large  easy-chair 
for  a  sofa,  on  which  he  would  look  less  like  an  invalid. 
After  great  and  oflen  repeated  persuasion,  he  allowed 
the  sofa  to  be  substituted  for  the  old  chair.  It  was 
placed  on  the  side  of  the  room  in  which  were  the  win- 
dows, that  the  light  fell  on  his  back,  and  hid  face  re- 
mained in  shadow^-what  was  still  worse,  the  curtains 
were  of  green  silk,  and  gave  his  complexion  a  ghastly 
hoe.  He  looked  at  such  times  really  ill,  almost  corpse- 
like, and  that  at  the  very  time  when  his  health  was 
greatly  improved,  and  his  natural  color  almost  restored. 
He  was  urged  by  his  wife  and  some  intimate  friends  to 
allow  the  green  curtains  to  be  exchanged  for  crimson: 
he  laughed  heartily  at  what  he  called  female  artifices, 
and  siiid  he  could  not  consent  to  play  the  coquette  even 
to  win  the  favor  of  his  mistress — the  public.  So  that, 
through  all  this  eventful  winter,  ho  looked  in  much 
worse  health  than  he  really  was,  and  even  some  of  his 
most  zealous  partisans  began  to  fear  he  waa  incapaci- 
tated by  disease  for  the  presidency. 

This  controversy  about  the  sofa  and  green  silk  cur- 
tain, took  place  in  his  city  residence  the  ensuing  winter, 
and  here,  is  as  much  out  of  time,  as  the  sofa  and  silk 
curtain  would  be  out  of  place  in  the  rustic  dwelling  he 
now  inhabited,  where  his  old  chair  was  more  in  keep- 
ing with  the  rest  of  the  furniture.  But  an  incident  did 
occur  at  this  time,  which  evinces,  even  more  plainly, 
Mr.  Crawford's  aversion  to  every  disguise  or  conceal- 
ment. As  he  did  not  desire  tlie  daily  attendance  of  iiis 
hair-dresser,  when  wanted,  he  was  sent  for.  One  morn- 
ing when  he  came,  two  strange  gentlemen  were  with, 
Mr.  Crawford,  who,  as  they  had  neither  acquaintance 
or  business  with  the  Secretary,  it  was  presumed  came 
on  a  visit  of  observation.  Dickson  was  a  good  humored 
talkative  man,  who,  having  for  more  than  twenty  years 
been  chief  barber  to  the  whole  of  Congress,  was  quite 
a  privileged  sort  of  person,  and  for  the  sake  of  his 
amusing  gossip,  had  been  indulged  by  his  emlpoyers 
in  more  than  usual  communicativeness  and  familiarity. 

"What  do  you  think,  sir?"  said  he  to  Mr.  Crawford. 
"  Yesterday  a  strange  gentleman  from  New  York  came 
to  me — *Dickflon,*  says  he,  *yoa  ore  Mr.  Crawford's 


barber  I  hear— so,  of  course,  you  mutt  know  the  truth. 
They  tell  me  he  is  blind :  now,  my  good  man,  do  for 
God's  sake  tell  me  if  it  is  so— speak  the  truth,  and  you 
shall  be  well  rewarded.' 

" '  Sir,'  says  I,  Mf  a  blind  man  can  write  like  this,' 
pulling  your  note  out  of  my  pocket  and  showing  it  to 
him — *if  a  blind  man  can  write  such  a  fair  round  hand 
OS  that,  then  Mr.  Crawford  is  blind.'  Bless  your  heart, 
I  wish  you  could  have  seen  how  he  looked — so  blaitk 
and  chap-fallen.  Yes,  yes,  I  know  he  would  have  been 
glad  enough  could  I  have  told  him  you  were  blind." 

"  Ha,  ha,  ha,"  echoed  Mr.  C.  to  the  barber's  chuck- 
ling laugh — ''Why  so  I  am  blind,  Dickson,  as  &r  as 
concerns  writing.  I  could  not  see  to  wnte  a  line — my 
daughter  wrote  that  note." 

The  barber  in  his  turn  looked  chap-fallen  and  glanced 
/It  the  two  strangers,  and  then  at  the  Secretary,  as 
much  as  to  say,  ''but  why  need  you  let  these  spies 
know  as  much  ?" 

But  Mr.  C.  would  as  freely  have  let  the  whole  world 
know ;  for  in  no  matter,  great  or  little,  would  he  consent 
to  deceive  or  mislead  public  opinion. 

Before  we  dismiss  our  barber,  there  are  two  other 
anecdotes  worth  relating  perhaps,  though  one  occurred 
long  before,  and  the  other  afler  this  time. 

Surprised  at  the  enthusiastic  regard  this  nan  in  so 
many  instances  evinced  for  Mr.  C,  a  friend  inquired  of 
Mr.  Crawford  what  had  given  rise  to  such  an  uncom- 
mon attachment  ''That  is  more  than  I  can  tell,"  said 
he — "  but  of  my  own  liking  for  the  good  natured  fellow, 
it  occurred  oddly  enough.  I  had  lost  my  horse,  and 
was  looking  out  for  anolher:  one  day,  as  I  was  riding 
along  Pennsylvania  avenue,  I  met  Dickson  mounted  on 
precisely  such  a  horse  as  I  wanted.  I  stopped,  and 
calling  to  him,  inquired  whether  he  would  part  with  it, 
and  at  what  price.  *To  you,  sir,'  replied  he,  *at  no 
price.'  'How  so,  friend?'  said  I — 'why  not  to  me? 
Have  I  ever  done  you  any  harm?'  ' No, Uir,' he  an- 
swered, 'you  have  never  done  me  any  harm;  but  you 
have  done  your  country  great  harm  by  the  vote  you 
yesterday  gave  in  the  Senate,  and  if  you  were  to  lay 
down  your  whole  fortune,  you  should  not  have  my  horse.' 

'"Well  done,  my  brave  fellow,'  said  I,  holding  out 
my  hand  to  him ;  'I  wish  every  man  was  as  honest  as 
you,  and  happy,  thrice  happy  would  our  country  be.' 
From  that  day  I  employed  him  as  my  barber,  and  we 
have  ever  since  been  as  good  friends  as  honest  freemen 
can  be." 

A  day  or  two  before  Mr.  Crawford's  final  departure 
from  Washington,  as  he  was  sitting  with  his  family, 
the  servant  said,  "  Mr.  Dickison  was  in  the  hall,  and 
wished  to  know  if  he  might  come  in."  "  Certainly," 
replied  Mr.  C.  He  was  accordingly  shown  in.  He  was 
dressed  in  his  Sunday  clothes,  and  evidently  came  to 
pay  a  visit,  and  not  on  business.  He  did  not  approach, 
but  stood  at  the  door,  twirling  his  hat  in  his  hand,  not 
embarrassed  so  much  as  he  was  agitated,  and  quite  at 
a  loss  to  speak — a  rare  thing  with  our  facetious  barber. 
"  Take  a  chair,  take  a  chair,"  said  Mr.  Crawford,  point- 
ing to  one  near  him.  The  good  fellow  obeyed,  looked 
up  with  eyes  full  of  tears,  but  for  some  moments  could 
not  speak  ;  at  last  he  said,  "  They  tell  me,  sir,  we  are 
soon  to  lose  you."  "It  is  true,"  said  Mr.  C.  "I  am 
going  home."  Another  pause.  "  I  am  heartily  sorry 
to  hear  it,"  said  Dickson,  at  last;   '* every  one  that 
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knowi  yoa  is  heartily  sorry.  It's  a  long  while,  ftir, 
•bee  yooVe  been  home,  and  60,  air,  I  was  thinking 
yoar  garden  might  be  out  o'  sorts,  and  as  you  lore 
gardesiog  so  much,  it  is  a  pity  it  should  be  so.  Your 
people  at  home  may  not  have  saved  you  good  seeds ; 
sftd  3rou  know,  sir,  I  am  extraordinary  particular  in 
BTiag  the  best  seed  in  my  garden.  I  have  put  up  a 
pircel  of  the  finest  sorts,  and  if  you  will  not  be  affront- 
ed, should  like  to  leave  them  with  you.  Will  you  ac- 
cept them,  sir?"  "Willingly,  and  thank  you  too, 
Dickson,**  replied  Mr.  Crawford.  On  this  the  honest 
bsiber^  ftce  brightened,  and  he  handed  the  parcel  to 
Hr.C.  saying,  "  wouki  to  the  Lord  I  had  as  many  votes 
to  five ;  they  should  all  have  been  given  as  freely  for 
yon,  sir."  Then  turning  to  Mrs.  Crawford,  and  look- 
iof  at  the  diildren,  he  continued,  "and  with  your  good 
kafe,  ma'am,  I  should  litaa  to  cut  the  young  gentle- 
muiH  hair  once  again  before  they  ga*'  After  his  wish 
wu  complied  with,  and  he  had  nothing  more  to  do  by 
which  he  might  lengthen  his  visit  and  evince  iiis  grate- 
f«l  feelings,  be  turned,  and  looked  first  at  one,  then  at 
another,  then  at  Mr.  Crawford,  with  great  emotion, 
and  eyes  foU  of  tears,  and  seemed  to  be  studying  fbr 
some  other  mode  of  expressing  his  affection,  but  could 
find  none ;  eo^  slowly  rising  from  his  chair,  and  ap- 
proaching Mr.  Crawford,  who  held  out  his  hand  to 
bim,  he  seized  it,  and  while  he  held  it  pressed  between 
both  his,  he  exclaimed,  *'God  bless  you,  sii^— God  bless 
yoa!**  and,  unable  to  say  nu>re,  he  turned,  and  shook 
haxMls  with  the  rest  of  the  family,  and  wiping  his  eyes 
with  the  back  of  his  hand,  bowed  low  and  hurried  out 
of  the  room. 

"  What  warm  hearts  the  Irish  have,"  said  Mr.  Craw, 
lord,  as  he  twinkled  away  the  tear  which  had  started 
io  his  eye. 

The  autumn  this  year,  bright  and  glorious  as  it  ever 
h,  leemed  to  Mr.  Crawford,  as  he  once  observed,  when 
■iuiog  in  his  piazza,  more  so  than  he  had  known  it  for 
many,  many  years^-he  felt,  though  he  did  not  desig- 
nate the  reason.  Instead  of  being  shut  up  in  his  ofiice, 
and  annoyed  by  the  turmoil  and  labor  attending  his 
Btation,  he  was  tranquilly  enjoying  the  beauty  and 
qoietode  of  nature,  with  unceremonious  visitants,  suf- 
ficient Io  amuse  and  vary  his  simple  domestic  life.  Ho 
lived  in  the  very  bosom  of  affisction.  His  only  weak- 
ness was  too  unbounded  an  indulgence  of  his  children. 
He  was  their  companion — their  play  mate — their  instruc- 
tor. It  had  always  been  his  habil-to  rise  with  the  sun ; 
uid  when  the  season  allowed,  to  work  for  an  hour  or 
two  io  his  garden,  then  return  to  the  house,  and  until 
breakfast  time,  or  for  an  hour  afterwards,  to  give  lessons 
to  his  cbiMren.  Again,  in  the  aflemoons  of  summer 
the  pleasing  task  was  renewed,  and  when  the  heat  of 
day  wss  over,  to  sally  forth  with  his  whole  flock  of 
yoonglings  to  the  garden.  Each  of  the  boys  had  a 
leparate  plot,  which  they  tended  under  his  direction. 
What  enrahiiion,  what  anxiety  to  excel  the  produccof 
their  fiitber^  garden,  to  show  finer  radishes  or  pepper 
gmi,  believing  as  they  did,  it  was  their  skill  and  not 
tbeir  fether's,  by  which  they  were  produced.  Mrs. 
Crawford  and  her  daughters  often  joined  the  merry 
roap,  and  lent  their  assistance.  To  see  Mr.  Crawford 
tlios  occupied,  was  to  see  him  in  his  happiest  mood. 
Tb«  nisehievooa  tricks,  activity,  and  boisterous  mirth 
^ividi  woidd  hate  annoyed  even  most  parents,  to  him  I 


was  absolute  enjoyment ;  and  never  would  he  allow, 
that  unrestricted  liberty,  made  spoiled  children,  but  on 
the  contrary  maintained  that  the  best  characters— the 
best  tempers,  were  thus  formed.  Where  the  parent's 
presence  produced  no  restraint,  there  was  no  tempta- 
tion for  falsehood,  dishonesty,  disguise.  Where  a  pa- 
rent's presence  promoted  sport  and  gladness,  there  was 
no  inducement  (or  children  to  go  from  home  In  search 
of  amusement,  end  at  home  ibey  were  secure  from  vi* 
cious  habits,  or  vicious  examples.  On  such  principles 
did  he  live  with  his  family,  and  never  was  father  blest 
with  fonder  children.  The  eldest  was  his  confidential 
friend,  his  most  agreeable  companion  while  in  health, 
his  able  assistant  and  devoted  nurse  during  his  long 
protracted  sickness  and  confinement  Foreign  courts 
and  public  life  had  not  in  the  slightest  degree  changed 
the  simplicity  of  his  manners  or  habits.  A  stranger, 
one  afternoon,  in  going  to  visit  him,  was  directed  by 
the  servants  to  an  adjoining  fields  (the  house  in  which 
he  resided  in  Washington,  at  thai  (nn«,  was  on  the  skirts 
of  the  city,  and  surrounded  by  fields)  thither  he  went, 
and  seeing  a  tall,  robust  man,  with  a  handkerchief  tied 
round  his  head,  and  an  apron  round  his  waist,  in  which 
he  carried  the  oats  he  was  sowing,  he  approached  and 
inquired  for  the  Secretary.  "I  am  he,"  replied  the  ap- 
parent farmer;  and  perceiving  the  surprised  look  of  the 
stranger,  he  added,  *'  I  was  born  a  ploughman,  sir." 

On  his  return  from  Prance,  his  country  neighbors  for 
many  miles  round  collected  at  the  county  court  in 
greater  numbers  than  usual,  to  see  the  minister  as  they 
called  him,  and  were  calculating  on  the  changes  which 
his  residence  with  kings,  and  queens,  and  emperors^ 
and  nobles,  must  have  produced.  "Depend  on  it,*' 
said  one,  "he  will  be  dressed  in  all  his  furbelows." 
"  Oh  yes,"  said  another,  "  he'll  certainly  show  ofiT  that 
embroidered  velvet  coat  we  h^rd  he  wore."  "  You 
need  never  expect  to  see  him  the  same  plain  honest 
man  he  lefl  us.  He  will  hold  his  head  too  high  to  look 
at  us,"  added  another.  While  they  were  thus  discuss- 
ing the  matter,  the  one-hoiee-chaise,  or  sulhf  as  it  was 
called,  turned  the  comer  of  the  building,  and  out  jump* 
ed  Mr.  Crawford,  in  his  old  straw  hat  and  homespun 
suit  of  clothes.  Cordially  did  he  greet  his  neighbors, 
who,  if  the  truth  must  be  told,  were  a  little  disappoint- 
ed ;  and  their  pride  would  have  been  more  gratified, 
though  they  could  not  have  been  as  well  pleased,  had 
he  come  to  them  in  his  ministerial  splendor. 

Yet,  plain  and  simple  as  he  was  on  some  occasions, 
when  he  did  enter  a  drawing-room,  no  one  would  have 
suspected — such  was  the  ease  and  dignity  of  his  man- 
ner^that  he  had  not  been  born  and  bred  in  courts. 
He  was  not  then  the  tall  robust  farmer,  but  the  lofty 
and  imposing  gentleman. 

It  was  during  this  fine  autumn  weather,  kite  in  Octo- 
ber I  believe,  that  Lafiiyette  arrived  in  Washington — 
an  event  of  the  most  stirring  and  lively  interest,  in 
which  every  class  of  our  citizens,  even  the  slaves,  par- 
ticipated ;  bond  and  free,  high  and  low,  eagerly  crowd- 
ing to  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  friend  qf  Anuricar'^  the 
hero  who  had  fought  for  her  liberties.  Mr.  Crawford, 
though  still  an  invalid,  and  for  more  than  a  year  an 
absentee  from  drawing-rooms,  joined  the  other  mem- 
bers of  the  cabinet  in  the  public  reception  given  Lafiiy- 
ette by  the  President. 

[T»  he  Cemhtdei  im  mtr  Mst.] 
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THE  TURaUOISE  BRACELET, 

Or,  **  Diner  a  VElranger» 

A  FAQE  FROM  "  LIFE  IN  GOTHAM." 

"  Jtfiwi  eher  «mi,  je  suis  rati  de  vwa  roir/"  "Well, 
you  may  be,  my  dear  Colonel,"  replied  ihe  Signor  Mala- 
cervella,  his  friend  from  Naples — "for  I  was  on  the 
point  of  sending  you  mes  excuses^  owing  to  this  mal  a 
la  ate,  which  J  assure  you,  foi  d*honn6te  homme,  is  al- 
most htsupporiablt.  But  you,  and  your  charming  lady, 
arc  irresistible — so,  Eeco  mil  in  ca»a  vostra^  Thus 
passed  on  a  lively  dialogue,  purposely  couched  in  bro- 
ken Italian,  French  and  English,  partly  for  merriment, 
and  partly  as  a  sort  of  mutual  accommodation  to  the 
melange  of  all  nations  present,  when  Madame  entered 
in  all  her  glory  and  dazzling  beauty.  'With  winning 
grace  and  smile  she  bowed  in  her  loveliest  manner,  and 
each,  in  I  urn,  was  presented  to  her;  after  which  she  re- 
clined, with  inexpressible  nonchalance,  on  the  cushions 
of  the  sofa.  "Divine  enchantress!"  said  Mr.  Von 
Belsinghammer,  a  young  German,  whose  natural  enthu- 
siasm burst  out  into  a  flame  on  looking  upon  his  fair 
young  countrywoman — "  Thou  sweet  Bavarian  rose  set 
in  a  coronet  of  pearls  t  It  would  be  robbing  beauty  of 
her  empire,  not  to  decorate  ever  thus  her  throne  en- 
shrined upon  those  raven  tresses  and  that  snow-white 

forehead,  that  "     *^  Jirretez-nms  je  vous  prie — Je 

V0U8  en  priCf  Monsieur  Belsinghammer,"  cried  out  Ma- 
dame, who  often  ennuy^e  with  the  extravaganza  of  this 
gentleman,  was  determined  to  cut  him  short,  and  give 
other  admirers  and  older  friends  a  chance.  "  He  could 
not  have  exhausted,"  said  the  Chevalier  d'A vis,  &Frcnch 
gentleman  of  Portuguese  origin,  wjio,  not  less  infatuated 
than  his  predecessor,  now  took  up  the  thread — **He 
could  not  have  exhausted  a  theme,  in  it&elf  inexhausti- 
ble, even  though  his  praises  were  lavished  more  pro- 
fusely than  'autumnal  leaves  that  strew  the  vale  in 
Vdllambrosa.*  Those  gazelle  eyes  of  dark  cbataigne ! 
those  teeth — and  lips!  that  bust,  and  arm,  and  hand  so 
white — so  peerless  I  and  the  thousand  other  indescriba- 
ble charms,  which  the  idol  of  him,  and  of  us  all,  pos- 
sesses in  all  unbounded  infinity  of  her  incomparable 
loveliness!"  Belsinghammer  was  completely  dum- 
founded  by  this  burst  of  eloquence,  and  knocked  in 
the  back  ground — his  clatter  hushed — his  bell-metal 
cracked — in  fact  "a  gone'coon" — a  diving-bell.  The 
Chevalier  had  decidedly  made  a  good  hit — and  he  was 
more  "au  fait"  in  these  matters,  as  the  Moorish  blood 
perhaps  he  bad  in  him,  gave  an  oriental  luxuriousness 
to  his  views  of  the  female  character.  By  this  time 
Belsinghammer  had  made  good  his  retreat,  and  retired 
to  a  remote  corner  of  the  room,  where,  ensconced  upon 
an  ottoman,  he  was  discussing  with  Monsieur  le  Colo- 
nel "San  Fran9ois,"  as  he  always  called  our  host,  the 
principles  of  dragoon  tactics,  the  costume  of  the  lanciers 
and  gens  tCarmet  a  la  ehatse,  and  the  number  of  tumbrils, 
howitzers,  and  caissons,  captured  at  the  battle  of  Boro- 
dino— going  over  in  fact  with  the  Colonel,  who  was  a 
vieux  soldat  de  V Empire,  the  whole  of  Napoleon*s  cam- 
paigns in  Egypt,  Italy,  and  Russia,  and  interspersing 
these  military  reminiscences  with  divers  sapient  reflec- 
tions on  evvU  engineering,  the  rail-roads  from  the 
Danube  and  Doieperi  etc.    A  new  and  imposing  aspi- 


rant, a  Monsieur  Potier,  from  Languedoc  (or,  as  he 
called  it,  Long-uedoc)  now  ftiade  his  ap{>earance  in 
Aladdin's  enchanted  ring,  as  the  groop  might  be  called 
around  the  fair  lady,  and,  after  inclining  his  tall  figure 
and  grave  Socratic  head  for  some  time  in  mute  wonder 
at  the  brilliant  object  before  him,  his  shadow  faQiag  on 
l>er  like  the  a(/iifn6raf«o  of  Saturn  on  Venus,  broke  the 
ice  in  monosyllabic  French,  thus:  "Lovely  bracelet, 
Madante — Cadeau  JdadoMU  je  euppose,  envoyi  par  quH- 
que  prince  T*  **Mon  Jtfonsifur  Poitier — 'tis  not  from 
prince — mais  un  jourentr,  which  I  had  from  Mon- 
sieur le  Comte  de ."    "  Qjue  c*est  superbe  !  Maptifi- 

queP^  exclaimed  Signor  Malacervella,  the  Italian  gen- 
tleman with  the  headache — "  .Aft  ricorio  tfun  beau  cka' 
teau  quHl  y  a  lur  Its  bord»  du  Seine  prh  du  HaxfreJ* 
**  C^tst  preciiement  ce  que  vma  tft<ei,"  responded  Colonel 
San  Fran9ois— "  Off  le  mime;  Monsieur  le  Comte  est 
grand  admiraleur  de  ma  femmey  "  Q,ue  c^esl  beau !  que 
c'est  ekarmant  ce  ehateaii,'*^  quickly  reiterated  Madame, 
hoping  vainly  to  divert  the  too  searching  scrutiny  of 
gazing  eyes  and  intrusive  digits  upon  the  exquisite  tur- 
quoise and  chasings  of  the  bracelet — or  rather  endea- 
voring to  transfer  this  admiration  from  her  own  fairy 
arm  and  tapering  fingers,  that  gave  lustre  and  value  to 
the  ornaments,  to  the  spiendtd  castle  of  the  noble  donor/ 
whose  turrets  and  battlements  tower  in  such  beauty 
over  the  margin  of  the  river  mentioned.*  But  these  ef- 
forts were  fruitless,  as  were  tbose  that  the  erudition  of 
Signor  Malacervella  superadded,  in  using  every  possi* 
ble  stratagem  to  obtain  the  floor,  and  draw  the  atieniion 
of  the  audience  to  his  rather  difiuse  display  of  antiqua- 
rian lore,  on  the  memorable  localities  of  the  river  Seine, 
the  ruins  of  Jumieges,  the  wonders  of  Rouen,  feats  of 
William  the  Conqueror,  etc.  By  this  time  the  turquoise 
and  the  rich  bracelet  had  been  pretty  much  exhausted 
and  used  up  by  sundry  learned  disquisitions  and  eru- 
dite theories  and  speculations,  touching  the  qualities  of 
precious  gems  and  of  Guinea  gold — all  of  which  it  was 
apparent  to  "a  looker-on  in  Venice,"  as  the  Signor  said 
to  Belsinghammer  that  he  was,  was  only  done  to  gain 
time,  and  to  find  a  plausible  pretext  for  prolonging  the 
opportunity  of  luxuriating  in  the  "incense-breathing" 
atmosphere  of  the  Goddess,"  at  whose  altar  they  were 
kneeling.  "You  'a  looker-on  in  Venice!*"  said  Bel- 
singhammer grufily  to  the  Signor — "rather  say  *a 
looker-on'  upon  Venus."  "Bravo!  I  owe  you  one," 
said  Malacervella.  There  seemed  to  be  no  prospect  of 
a  tern>ination  to  this  most  deeply  interesting  inquiry, 
until  the  annals- of  metallurgy,  numismatics,  and  alche- 
my, should  be  thoroughly  ransacked,  from  the  days  of 
Paracelsus  to  Sir  Humphrey  Davy.  To  the  delight  of 
all,  however.  Utile  Sigismond,  at  this  moment,  came 
running  up  to  the  sofa,  with  the  welcome  sounds  of 
"J\iamma!  Le  diner  est  tend  pre*'" — when,  forthwith, 
Monsieur  Potter's  gaunt-like  figure  slowly  unfolded  it- 
self, like  the  coils  of  the  sea-serpent,  and  stood  erect, 
soaring  above  and  leaning  over  the  astral  and  mantel 
"How  like  the  tower  at  Pisa!"  quietly  murmured 
Malacervella.  "Yes,"  said  Belsinghammer,  "it  will 
give  those  smaller  fry  ocular  demonstration,  or  more  if 
wanted,  that  his  giant  stature  can  talk  in  mute  thunder, 
though  his  diplomatic  tongue  be  as  silent  as  the  grove; 
and  leach  them,  moreover,  that  however  laHludinarien 
may  be  their  visionary  hopes,  tliat  they  can  eclipse  biffl 
by  their  parade  of  foreign  lingoes,  it  will  be  a  dangerooi 
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[l)iii§  to  measare  weapons  with  one  of  his  longitude, 
Qotess  they  possessed  couragpc  a  littre  more  adapted  to 
the  taste  and  sphit  of  the  thnes  than  ihey  seem  to  have." 
The  troth  is,  to  make  a  long  enordium  short,  Mon- 
siear  Poller  peremptorily  took  possession  of  the  "  En> 
cantadora,"  as  Malacervella  called  the  beautiful  Peri 
before  oa — and  placing  her  sans  ceremonie  under  his  arm, 
caraiierly  marched  off  as  be  turned  a  savage  look  be- 
hind him,  and  proceeded  on  his  way  to  the  Salon  a 
•Voifo*  with  as  much  assurance  and  sangfroid  as  Don 
Whiskerando  Fusbolon  carried  off  the  books  and  library 
of  poor  Don  Cluixote — ^and  what  is  more,  with  the  same 
re^Ur-bred  confidence,  curvetting  his  neck  up  as  he 
venilikea  proud  steed,  seated  himself  down  alongside 
of  the  bewitching  beauty  he  was  guarding  at  the  head 
of  the  table,  where  amidst  a  profusion  of  luscious  dishes 
and  delicious  wines  from  Ditide  aux  Truffts  and  Patis 
Tm  ^Ht  de  Straslhowrg  to  Clos  Vaugtot  of  the  finest  vin- 
uge,  shone  out  the  sparkling  of  wit,  the  poetry  of  im- 
passioned love,  the  sublimity  of  eloquence,  the  fire  of 
chivalry,  each  rendered  tenfold  more  brilliani  by  the 
ejBalation  with  which  each  desired  to  shine,  as  he  hoped 
to  caLch  a  glance  or  win  a  smile  from  the  divinity  which 
presided  over  this  delightful  re-imion.    Of  cf*urse,  "the 
observed  of  all  observers,"  after  the  lady  herself,  were 
Monsieur  Poiierand  the  Chevalier  lyjivvt,  which  latter, 
by  some  deep  laid  plan,  or  coilusipn  with  his  friend 
Potier,  contrived  to  obtain  the  honor  of  the  chair  that 
flanked  the  left  of  Madame— ^and  ^hus  these  two  gen- 
Uemen,  as  it  were  monopolizing  the  lady,  excited  the 
keenest  feelings  of  envy  on  the  part  of  the  other  guests, 
who  by  this  piece  of  strategy  had  been  thrown  to  the 
immeasurable  distance  of  some  three  or  four  feet  from 
the  point  of  all  attraction,  which  seemed  to  them  an 
abyss  more  interminable  and  impassable  than  the  re- 
^oDs  of  illimitable  space !  The  consequence  was,  that 
there  was  considerable  sharp-shooting  between  the  dis- 
tppoioted  and  ejected,  and  Messieurs  Potier  and  D'Avis, 
who,  as  the  chosen  favorites  of  the  golden  prize,  were 
of  coarse  the  willing  victims  of  repeated  assaults,  which 
they  rebutted  with  InefTdble  composure,  seasoned  at 
times,  however,  with  some  acerbity  of  repartee  when 
goaded  rather  hard.    Their  imperturbable  stoicism  to- 
wards their  vanquished  opponents  was,  however,  as  im- 
penetrable and  immoveable  as  the  sullen  resolution  of 
the  three-headed  Cerberus  that  guarded  the  lovely 
Froierptne  for  the  inexorable  Piuto,  and  they  cast  in- 
dij^nantly  back  the  thunderbolts  that  were  hurled  upon 
them  with  no  less  dexterity  and  precision  than  Oceola 
and  Micenopy  repelled  the  bullets  of  General  Jessup. 
"'Ail  I  have  to^  say  is,  gentlemen,**  said  the  chevalier, 
"let  those  laugh  who  win."    "  Om^^*  muttered  Potier. 
"  Xot  so  fast,"  called  out  Signor  Malacervella.    "/e  ne 
«w  fu  D'Avis  de  tous"  punning  upon  the  cheyalier*s 
Dime— and  as  to  Monsieur  Potier  or  Poriere,  I'm  glad 
to  tee  the  icebergs  upon  his  stereotyped  features  be- 
^nniog  lo  melt  and  ^ervesce  under  the  potent  beams 
of  beaoty,  in  whose  effulgence  he  is  basking.    I  never 
thought  before  any  thing  could  cut  through  the  frozen 
Ttpona  of  his  philosophy."    It  must  be  understood 
that  this  sentence  threw  Mynheer  Von  Belsingham- 
oer  into  perfect  ecsiacies,  and  his  flaxen  tresses  knot- 
ted a  /«  Brutus  into  ten  thousand  Medusa  ringlets — 
for  once  elongated  themselves  with  inward  pleasure 
into  the  moold-candle  shape  of  a»  Esquimaux  Indian. 


In  fact,  he  exhibited  as  intense  delight  as  would  be 
produced  by  an  ear  of  corn  upon  the  eyef*  of  a  shad-- 
shaped  pig,  ihot  hnd  been  starving  on  acorns  upon  the 
banks  of  the  Muskingum.    T\\c  peculiar  object  of  the 
young  German's  bitterness  and  spite,  appeared  to  be 
his  vis-a-viSf  Dr.  Schenier,  as  he  called  him,  of  the 
army,  who  though  a  most  affable  companion,  and  a 
genteel  pattern  of  a  man  to  the  full  extent  of  his  di- 
mension^, presented,  it  is  true,  a  frame  boniewhot  less 
herculean  and  expanded  than  that  impersonation  of  a 
wind-mill,  to  wit,  the  Signor  Potier.    Nevertheless,  the 
Doctor,  like  most  othere  of  his  rather  circumscribed 
periphery,  was  not  to  be  trampled  upon  with  impunity, 
by  any  long-sided  asteroid  thai  glided  across  his  orbit, 
so  that  all  Von  Belsinghammer's  snarling  attempts  at 
wit  were  returned  back  to  him  in  full  coin  and  double 
measure  across  the  table.     "Ah!"  said  Von  B.  in  his 
broken  French — "  Misery  loves  company — ^ous  y  *om- 
mes  mal-places  Monsieur  Senetare — Regardiz  men  omi-— 
VEnekmxtresse  a  Paulre  extremiii  du  del — et  le  Dieu  au 
centre — vaut  mieux  un  Senateur  que  Cupids    **  Et  vous 
d  VEnfer,^^  retorted  the  Doctor  in  a  double  thrust. — 
"Appunto!  Staccato!  Bellissimo!"  cried  out  the  com- 
pany with  one  voice.      Whereupon    the  loquacious 
countryman  of  Goethe,  with  his  multitudinous  powers 
of  speech,  and  to  give  the  devil  his  due,  well  stored 
and  brilliant  mind,  again  hung  up  the  clapper  of  his 
garrulous  propensities  for  another  hnlf  hour.     The 
truth  is,  the  Signor  Malacervella,  who  was  a  cote  de 
Belsinghammer,  was  at  this  lime  seized  with  an  awful 
spirit  of  dullness,  which  came  over  him  like  a  thunder 
cloud,  passing  between  the  bright  star  of  his  admira- 
tion and  his  delighted  vision.    The  mal  di  testa  had 
augmented  to  an  almost  excruciating  agony,  and  his 
disposition  naturally  none  of  the  most  saccharine  was 
now  a  little  acidulated  by  the  appalling  prospect  of 
being  soon  irrevocably  doomed  lo  take  French  leave  of 
a  groupe  so  entirely  suited  to  his  taste.    So  Mr.  Von 
Belsinghammer,  when  he  began  to  "flare  up"  again, 
tuned  his  pipes  to  another  pitch,  and  with  a  wicked 
spirit  of  malignity,  more  fiend-like  than  the  demons  of 
Faust,  let  the  hammer  of  his  ill-humor  fall  with  terrific 
vengeance  upon  the  already  tormented  cranium  of  the 
poor  dejected  Signor.    **Pauvre  Malheurevx  Signor  P* 
exclaimed,  in  a  tone  of  touching  pathos,  the  voice  of 
the  benutiful  lady,  descending  like  delicious  music  upon 
the  ear  of  the  persecuted  Signor,  more  soothing  than 
those  celestial  warblings,  which  from  Juno's  lips  awaked 
Argus  from  his  dreams.     "JVfon  cher  ami — mio  bravo 
Signore,  qu'*est  ee  dotic,  que  reus  afflige  7  Ah !  comme  fai 
pita  de  vous!^  she  feelingly  said,  "  Cttte  douleur  atroce  ! 
cela  vous  abime — nous  allons  itre  privi  de  voire  aimabU 
societi,''*    "  Mtendez  urn  momentf  Madame,"  said  Belsing- 
hammer, "  soyey  tranquille — n*ayez  pas  peur — il  reprendra 
tout  d  Vheure — 17  n^a  pas  encore  mangi  des  petils  Poix,*^ 
A  general  murmur  of  approbation  here  broke  out  at 
the  expense  of  the  Signor,  who,  it  was  familiarly  known, 
notwithstanding  his  maccaroni  propensities,  had  an  es- 
pecial liking  to  the  petits  Poix,  as  imported  to  us  from 
the  Paris  restaurateurs.    "  C*est  d  dtre  Petits  poix  Su- 
cris,  mi  cuUle  on  aux  perdrix — n*est  ce  pas  vrais  man  bon 
ami  /"  added  Colonel  San  Franfois,  to  make  the  joke 
hit  belter.    **  Oui  Monsiettr,"  (said  the  Signor) "  tot  mete 
ragione — mi  piace  voire  complaisance — mats  caro-sieura- 
mente—SensaUrc—vi  prego — soyey  convaineu,  cUst  une 
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veritt.  Colonel,  you  will  find  the  green  pea  a  delicjoos 
dish,  and  yoa  will  be  tPaecord  and  direx  avee  moU  donnei* 
nwi  Des  petitt  Poix !  But  never,  sur  aucune  eonridaraticn, 
taehez  de  mt  eonvtdner^  que  Mr,  BeUinghammer  eat  un 
hommede* grand PoidsP"  Bravo!  Bravo!  BraviMimo! 
rung  round  the  vaulted  chamber  with  the  reverberating 
tones  of  a  cathedral  bell.  '*Jlh!  moneherMonseigneurP* 
sang  again  the  syren  voice  of  Madame,  **tcus  monterez 
ou  eid  un  autre  PhiniXy  aiprh  atoir  mangi  de  petits  poix.^ 
The  enchanted  lips  that  uttered  this  repartee  redeemed 
the  sarcasm  with  which  it  was  barbed,  and  like  Hya- 
cinth,  when  bis  purple  blood  fiowed  out  from  the  wound 
inflicted  by  his  dearest  friend,  the  enamored  enthusiast 
upon  whose  devoted  head  the  javelin  plunged,  had  only 
strength  to  murmur  as  he  was  borne  out  of  the  room — 
'*  Oui  num  ange^e  meurs  voloniier9~-Je  nda  mr  queje 
morUertd  au  eiel,  et  qut  je  teraU  ehangi  en  Bhhiix  qumut 
j'auraia  le  bonheur  wprhne  d*  Ore  oMsit  it  eoU  de  VemuJ" 


TO  OUR  READERS. 

«  BEVIEW  OF  FRE8IDENT  DEW'S  ADDIl£S8.»* 

W»  rtc«ivtd  with  gratitude,  and  publlabad  with  pleasure  and 
approbation,  the  article,  the  name  of  which  is  prefixed  to  thii. 
We  admired  the  chaste  atjie,  the  classic  taste  and  the  gentle* 
manly  spirit  th«t  characterise  it.  But  we  do  net  assent  to  all  its 
doctrines,  nor  concur  in  its  criticisms.  Yet  we  gladjy  surren* 
dwed,  Ibr  the  time,  our  chair  of  office,  to  a  writer  so  well  quail* 
fled  to  Ail  IL  He  has  acquitted  himself  well ;  but  in  resuming 
our  function  we  feel  it  our  dut/  to  mark  an  error  or  two  in  his 
performance.  He  will  know  us  to  be  incapable  ot  departing  from 
the  example  of  candid  courtesy  which  he  has  set  us,  and  will  take 
our  censures  in  the  same  spirit  in  which  his  own  were  conceived. 

His  criticisms  are  addressed  first  to  the  style,  and  then  to  the 
matter  of  his  author.  We  shall  take  him  up  in  the  same  order ; 
and  in  doing  this  we  are  happy  to  say  that  to  hi$  style  we  have 
nothing  to  object.  It  is  clear,  simple,  chaste  and  graceful.  The 
author  of  thai  review  can  ask  no  higher  praise  than  this.  It  will 
certainly  satisfy  all  his  canons  of  criticism  in  regard  to  mere 
style.  It  satisfies  ours  loo.  We  might  say  more  (though  not 
truly),  which  might  sound  like  praise  to  some,  but  in  bis,  and  in 
our  estimation,  it  would  not  be  praise. 

But  we  feel  ourselves  bound  to  throw  our  £gls  over  Mr.  Dew ; 
and  though  in  doing  this  we  may  Itave  bare  the  heel  of  Achilles, 
yet  we  doubt  not  to  screen  him  securely  from  any  shaft  which 
may  be  aimed  at  the  head  or  the  heart.  We  therefore  at  once 
avow  that  there  are  some  inaccuracies  of  style  which  we  shall  not 
attempt  to  defend.  What  these  are  will  be  understood  by  referring 
to  the  review.  It  is  needless  to  specify  them.  They  will  be  distin- 
guished by  not  being  made  the  subject  of  any  remarks  by  us. 

We  entirely  agree  with  the  reviewer  that  the  usage  of  good 
writers  is  the  only  sundard  by  which  the  English  language  is  to 
be  ascertained.  But  we  perhaps  differ  from  him  in  the  manner 
of  applying  this  standard.  Our  language  is  the  subject  of  con- 
tinual accretion,  and  from  age  to  age  (indeed  from  year  to  year) 
Is  enriched  by  the  addition  of  new  words  and  new  idioms.  To 
the  authors  of  these  we  are  certainly  deeply  indebted,  and  we 
shall  continue  to  incur  fresh  debts,  as  often  as  any  one  shall  con- 
tribute to  our  facilities  of  giving  clearness,  force,  piquancy  and 
grace  to  expression  of  our  thoughts.  But  how  can  these  valua- 
ble contributions  go  on,  if  they  who  offer  them  are  considered  as 
forfeiting,  by  the  very  act,  their  place  among  those  good  writer* 
whose  compositions  are  to  be  taken  as  standards  of  language  ? 
The  effect  of  this  must  be  to  stop  all  farther  laprovemenu  But 
does  the  language  admit  of  none  /  Say  that  it  does  not.  What 
then  ?  There  was  a  time  when  it  did ;  and  the  law  of  language 
was  the  same  then  as  now.  How  happens  li  then  that  so  moeh 
has  been  added  tn  it,  in  defiance  of  this  sappoaed  law,  and  that 
they  who  have  furnished  the  additions  have  beea  honored  and 
rewarded ;  while  such  as,  at  this  day,  follow  their  example,  are 
10  be  censured  ? 

WitA  due  sQbmlssloD  we  will  Tenture  a  solution  of  this  ques- 


tion, which  will  at  oace  vindicate  all  contribaion,  paot,  present 
and  future,  whose  suggestions  of  words  or  phrases  may  abide 
the  test  we  shall  propose. 

We  will  say  then  that  the  English  language  consists  ^cttuffy 
of  all  the  words  found  in  our  dictionaries,  and  in  aU  our  stan- 
dard authors,  and,  potentiaUyt  of  such  other  words  as  necessHy 
or  convenience  may  suggest  ihe  use  of,  and  in  the  fcN^maiion  of 
which  certain  conditions  are  obeerved.  It  might  savor  of  pe- 
dantry to  specify  these ;  and  we  are  not  sure  that  we  could  specify 
them  all.    But  a  few  examples  will  Illustrate  our  meaning. 

The  adjective  indicates  a  quality,  which  tt  predicates  of  the 
noun  substantive.  Now  this  quality  has,  or  ought  to  have,  a 
name.  Sometimes  that  name  is  made  the  root  of  the  adjective, 
and  soDi^mes  is  derived  firom  it.  Now  we  do  not  scruple  to  say 
that  if  there  be  an  adjective  and  no  noun  expressive  of  the  qoa* 
lity  which  that  adjective  predicates  of  its  adjunct  nhun,  it  is  law- 
ful to  make  such  a  one.  If  we  had  no  such  word  in  any  book  as 
'*Aadbie««,*>  the  use  of  the  word  would  be  perfectly  proper. 
Again,  it  may  happen,  that  although  there  is  a  noon  exprestive 
of  the  generic  quality  predicated  by  an  adjective  derived  from  it, 
if  any  modification  'of  that  quality  were  found  nnprdvided  with 
its  appropriate  word,  it  would  be  quite  right  to  form  one  from  the 
adjective.  Thus,  if  we  had  but  the  word  **  joy"  belonging  to  the 
whole  family  of  gladness,  the  formation  of  **joy-ouB*>  and 
"joyous-fietff"  would  be  as  legitimate  as  the  use  of  the  generic 
word  itself. 

In  the  exercise  of  this  privilege  we  will  suggest  one  rule  which 
is  sometimes  overlooked,  and  producee  resulu  unpleasant  to  the 
classical  taste.  It  is  this— that  whether  the  radical  which  h  is 
proposed  to  expand  into  a  new  word  Is  of  Saxon  or  of  Latin  ori- 
gin, the  increment  which  is  supplied  should  be  chosen  in  confor- 
mity to  the  genius  of  the  language  from  which  the  word  is  de* 
rived.  If  this  rule  be  uniformly  observed,  the  innovator  may 
rest  assured  that  the  new  word  thus  grafted  on  the  old  stock  of 
the  language  will  inco/porate  with  it,  and  become  a  pan  of  te. 
Thus,  if  we  suppose  that  we  had  no  word  to  express  **  Udiut$" 
in  any  of  its  modes,  we  should  adopt  that  word,  and  also  "  teici' 
edneti,"  thus  adding  the  Saxon  increment "  «es«**  to  the  adjec- 
tive. But  we  should  not  say  "  maletolentnenf^*  hut  **malevc- 
/enee,"  according  to  the  Latin  formula. 

To  come  nearer  to  the  point  in  controrersy:  We  maintain 
that,  as  a  general  rule,  it  is  lawful  to  use  most  nouns  verbally, 
making  little  and  often  no  change  in  their  fornu  Hence,  if  the 
word  "  based,"  which  is  used  as  a  participle,  were  not  to  be 
found  in  any  book  on  earth,  such  use  would  be  perfectly  legiti- 
mate. We  would  say  the  same  of  the  verb  to  **omamenL*'  It 
happens  that  both  these  words,  which  are  condemned  as  bari»* 
risms  by  the  reviewer,  are  found  In  Webeter ;  as  well  as  the 
word  "  incipiency,"  which  he  also  condemns.  But  we  lay  much 
less  stress  on  this  authority  than  on  the  principle  we  have  suted. 
Why  should  not  such  words  be  used  ?  Can  their  meaning  be 
mistaken  ?  Is  not  their  formation  in  perfect  harmony  wHh  the 
rules  and  genius  of  the  language  ?  Have  they  not  unequivocal 
marks  of  legitimacy,  whether  born  yesterday  or  an  hundred 
years  ago  ? 

We  would  beg  the  reviewer  to  task  his  black-letter  lore,  and  find 
ue  in  any  ancient  author  the  word  "leath"  used  as  a  verb. 
What  authority  had  Shakspeare  for  making  it  a  participle,  m 
that  magnificent  passage  with  which  all  his  readers  are  familiar  ? 
Shall  we  join  with  Oreen  and  his  other  censors  in  condemning 
him  too  as  a  licentious  innovator?  Use  was  as  much  the  jut 
and  norma  loqttenii  in  his  day  as  now.  But  Shakspeare  used  a 
freedom  as  pardonable,  and  as  much  practiced  now  as  then — 
Hofte  veniam  damut  petimutque  vUhiim.* 

In  these  remarks  it  will  be  eeen  that  it  Is  hardly  any  part  of 
our  object  to  vindicate  Mr.  Bew.  Webster  baa  hU  the  words 
excepted  to  but  "  pervasive."  That  word  is  a  desideratum.  It 
is  a  legitimate  formation  which  expresses  in  a  sute  of  rest  the 
quality  which  **  pervading"  exhibiu  in  action.  If  h  is  not  En- 
glish, it  deserves  to  be,  and  will  be.  The  first  use  of  it  by  a 
good  writer  naturallzea  it  de  JaeU, 

We  were  edified  and  pleased  with  the  reviewer's  erhlque  on 
the  quoution  from  Vfrgil.  His  rule  is  true  as  a  gentfaJ  rale. 
Bat  ha  erra  la  denying  any  exceptions  to  his  maxim,  that  the 
quotation  shottid  Im  used  In  the  exact  aeose  of  the  original  pas- 

*  We  remember  seeing  the  use  of  the  word  "  notice"  as  a  verb 
severely  criticised  by  Oifford  in  the  Quarterly.    Yet  he  hims^f 
I  thus  uses  the  same  ward  in  the  same  work. 
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uf.  This  rwj  ltn«  was  af^Ued  by  Doctor  Johiwon  to  hU 
bouied  work,  bi»  OicUonarj.  Tbo  puaags  in  io  BoawelPt  Ufa 
of  falm. 

But  an  azample  ia  at  baud  of  a  quotation  used  witb  the  hap- 
pie«  effect  in  a  reveraed  aeme.  It  was  in  a  speech  of  the  late 
Mr.  Randolph,  which  all  who  heard  it  folt,  and  which  none  can 
forscc  When  the  confidcooe  of  the  opposition  .was  claimed  for 
Hi.  Adams,  and  a  pledge  of  confidence  was  asked,  he  gare  his 
iOBwer  in  the  words  of  Apollo  to  the  son  of  Cljmea^^'^Pignora 
attapetUt  da  pignoru  euU  timendo,**  The  fear  of  Apollo  was 
/«■  his  son.  That  of  Mr.  Randolph  was  0/  Mr.  Adams.  Tet 
the  effect  of  this  quoutioo,  so  applied,  was  electrical,  and  was 
eoBsdered  by  many  as  one  of  the  most  felicitous  examples  of 
Mr.  B.'s  floe  classic  uete. 

80  much  for  verbal  criticism.  PovZo  majora  canamu$.  Yet 
ve  cannot  djamhn  this  philologrical  discussion  without  avowing, 
tbat  to  us  the  subject  is  one  of  great  interest.  We  would  respect- 
fsUj  request  those  who  preside  over  the  language  of  our  coun* 
tr;  and  race,  to  consider  well  of  the  ideas  we  have  presented. 
Should  they  be  received  with  favor,  they  may  have  the  effect  of 
composing  the  strifes  of  verbal  critics,  and  of  blending  into  har- 
■oay  iba  cootributions  of  literature,  and  art,  and  science,  to  a 
laaguaga  ao  happily  qualified  to  adapt  itself  to  all  the  modlfica. 
liaos  of  thought  which  the  progressive  Improvement  of  the  bu- 
nas mind  most  eliciL 

When  the  reviewer,  turning  from  the  work  of  verbal  criticism, 
it&dsrtakes  to  examine  and  controvert  the  doctrines  taught  in 
Mr.  De«*s  addreas,  he  seems  to  us  engaged  in  the  unprofitable 
usk  of  refuting  chat  for  which  his  adversary  does  not  contend. 
He  does,  indeed,  assert  the  importance  of  moral  and  policlcal 
■tleoce ;  and,  in  doing  this,  displays  somewhat  of  that  seal, 
wbkhig  always  awakened  by  the  sneers  of  others  agirtnst  what 
we  spprove.  President  Dew  is  aware,  that  in  most  other  semi- 
aaries,  and  especially  in  some  of  those  in  Virginia,  these  sub- 
jects sre  heU  in  ilttie  repute,  and  are  decidedly  postponed  to  the 
•ISO  iciences.  We  do  not  understand  him  as  doing  more  than 
.  to  eoMeod  for  their  equal  claim  to  consideration.  In  doing  this, 
k  was  not  neeesoary  that  he  should  recapitulate  all  that  could  be 
nid  Id  favor  of  mathematics,  natural  philosophy,  and  chemis- 
try. This  waa  already  done  by  those  with  whom  he  was  con- 
teodlflg.  His  part  was  to  say  as  much,  if  as  much  could  be  said 
with  tniih,  in  favor  of  what  the  reviewer  calls  his  favorite 
ttudie*.  They  are  perhape  his  favorite  studies ;  but  it  is  not  on 
that  aceoaat  thai  he  apiike  on  their  behalf.  He  advocated  them 
because  of  their  intrinsic  importance,  and  he  advocated  them  as 
the  head  of  an  institution  where  they  have  been  always  par- 
ticBlariy  cherished.  He  knew  that  this  had  been  imputed  to 
hi*  college  as  a  iault,  and  from  this  imputation  he  felt  it  his 
dmj  10  dsfend  her. 

If  any  thing  was  wanting  to  make  good  his  defence,  his  re- 
vewer  has  supplied  h.  We  beg  the  reader's  auenUon  to  the 
foUowiof  passage: 

"Among  the  greatest  evils  that  has  ever  afflicted  this  com- 
wwiweahh,  is  the  morbid  desire  of  her  sons  for  political  die- 
u.fii=.n.  It  has  been  the  bane  of  the  republic,  dcairoving  every 
Jimf  bke  useful  enterpriae  in  Virginia,  and  banishing  from 
la^ir  aomes  thousands  of  our  citizens,  to  find  preferment  "a  monc 
iM  people  of  other  states,  or  from  the  patronage  of  the  federal 
g*Ternin«nt.  No  sooner  do  our  youi.g  men  leave  their  semi. 
»ane«  of  learning,  than,  deeming  themselves  politicians  and 
■OMaoien,  ready  made  according  to  the  philosophy  of  the  best 
S,?T-  '*•«//»"»»  wjih  ardor  into  the  political  arena.  Disap- 
J»ir.tej  ,n  thMr  ambitious  asniraiions,  with  their  taste  depraved, 
awhartng  lost  all  capacity  for  useful  employment,  they  become 
tJ^*"  *  abandoned ;  or  falling  in  with  a  dominant  party, 
l.Lf**"™^f  ?"  Independence  of  character,  and  eioop  to  the 
toltlt^'*'^  the  dema«ogtie,  hoping  to  creep  to  that  eminence 
^f  titwAuTr?"*'  7'!!!^  attempted  to  soar.  Nor  Is  this  passion 
Tr.K  K  J"^.^**"^"^  "*  "^«,  educated  portion  of  our  people, 
rraly  has  President  Dew  said,  « our  whole  state  is  a  great  po- 
h^  .S^^\  ''  twarma  whh  poHticlana  of  every  Sge,  and 
•  tlSiS*;-  "**'*  unfurtunattly,  for  one  staieaman  we  have 
Lii  -  .  '^•™/<*>gues.  Next  to  a  standing  army  in  time  of 
Eilirfi;Sf  Jr/'^T^  politicians,  set  apart  expressly  for  the 
Bw,w«  of  Doblic  life,  is  most  dangerous  to  the  liberties  of  a  free 
SltH^S***  ?*"  ""^  necessarily  be  the  Swiss  of  party, 
t^oiiderio?  pohtM^  as  theur  vocation,  they  must  needs  seek  for 

'f  fhtei*..",  '^^  ^*" '?  '^'"^  I'  I"  '^^  '"*««P«ndeni  discha/gl 
h  „'J!*"*y"«P'^9«ni*lJ»csorthc  people,  they  must  seek  It 

SJI«  ^,T"P*'*"^*'  7**'»  »^«  imperious  mandates  of  party 
^a7Ml2-*S?  rS'  **^  d^ff'-ad'^g  »«f '^ility  and  sycophancy  tJ 
cr*»M^Sf!^^*^*~*  patronage.    Let  us  do  nothing  to  in- 

Sdto  V^^'^ST'i*Mr*™r  ?i  '^""'[ly  politicians,  \ifhat  we 
yZVll!'^*^*  IS  a  class  of  educated  country  sentlemen.  well 
»««etad,  ncc  only  i.  moral  and  polkical  pSifosophy,  buT  in 


polite  literature,  and  capecially  in  those  physical  sciences  so 
intimately  connected  with  agriculture,  that  most  ancient,  hono- 
rable and  independent  of  all  pursuits.  Such  persons  would  be 
qualified  at  once  to  discharge  well  the  duties  of  citizens  and  of 
statesmen ;  and  like  one  of  the  most  celebrated  of  the  ancient 
lUmana,  could  atep  from  their  ploughs  to  the  most  imporunt 
offices  of  the  state,  without  elevating  there  own  dignity,  or  de- 
grading the  high  stations  to  which  they  might  be  called. 

"If  we  were  disposed  to  detract  from  the  dignity  of  the  study 
of  moral  and  political  philosophy,  we  might  join  issue  with 
President  Dew  on  the  proposition  which  he  has  so  6roadly 
stated,  that  *thc  great  mass  of  high  intellect,  In  all  sges  and 
countries,  has  been  employed  In  morals  and  politics ;'  and  we 
might  appeal  to  the  history  of  the  world,  and  the  testimony  of 
many  of  the  wisest  of  mankind,  to  disprove  the  doctrine  that 
seems  to  be  a  corollary  from  this  proportion,  that  the  highest 
intellect  is  necessary  to  political  success.  The  truth  of  the  re- 
mark of  the  celebrated  Chancellor  Oxenslein,  who,  with  great 
abilities,  had  thf  opportunity  of  extennive  observation  and  ex- 

Krience  in  one  of  the  most  distinguished  couits  of  his  age,  hat 
en  so  universally  acknowledged,  that  the  remark  haa  become 
almost  proverbial :  ♦  Ooj*  said  he  to  his  son,  who  expressed 
diffidence  of  his  capacity  for  office,  •  Go,  and  see  for  yourself, 
quam  parva  $apientia  regitur  mundut.*  The  philosophic  his- 
torian of  the  *Age  of  Louis  XIV,»  has  added  the  weight  of 
his  opinion  to  that  of  this  distinguished  statesman.  He  thus 
expresses  himself:  *  In  reading  Mazarin*s  letters,  and  Cardinal 
de  Retz-s  memoirs,  we  may  easily  perceive  de  Rctz  to  have 
been  the  superior  genius ;  nevertheless,  the  former  attained  the 
summit  of  power,  and  the  latter  was  banished.  In  a  word,  it 
is  a  ceruin  truth,  that  10  be  a  powerful  minister,  little  more  is 
required  than  a  middling  understanding,  good  sense  and  fortune ; 
but  to  be  a  good  minister,  the  prevailing  passion  of  the  soul  must 
be  a  love  for  the  public  good  ;  and  he  is  the  greatest  statesman, 
who  leaves  behind  him  the  most  noble  monuments  of  public 
utility.*  But  it  ia  needless  to  multiply  proofs  upon  this  subject 
In  this  country  we  have  so  many  living  witnesf>es,  that  men  of 
very  moderate  abilities,  and  of  still  more  slender  acquirements, 
may  rise  to  the  highest  offices  in  the  state,  that  to  doubt  it,  would 
imply  a  degree  of  skepiiclem,  sufficient  to  resist  the  strongest 
evidence,  or  the  most  conclusive  demonstration." 

The  panicolar  evils  here  enumerated  are,  "  the  morbid  desire 
of  distinction ;"  "the  swarms  of  politicians  of  every  age,  hue 
and  aize ;"  the  insufficiency  of  their  acquirements,  and  the 
fearful  exceas  of  demagogues  over  statesmen.  The  general 
evil  is  expressed  in  the  language  of  Chancellor  Oxenstein: 
"  (^yaim parva  tapientia  regitur  mundui.** 

Theee  are  evils.  None  feels  them  more  than  ourselves  or 
President  Dew  ;  and  none  can  paint  them  more  strikingly  than 
his  reviewer.  What  then  ?  Because  there  Is  an  acknowledged 
evil,  shall  there  be  no  remedy  ?  And  if  a  remedy,  shall  it  be 
one  which  we  can,  or  one  which  we  cannot  administer  ? 

Is  it  for  mere  schoolmen  to  correct  "the  morbid  desire  of  dls-^ 
ilnction»»  nourished  by  our  institutions  ?  «  The  democratic  com- 
monwealth,*'says  Burke,  "Is  the  foodful  nurse  of  ambition.** 
The  evil,  such  as  it  is.  Inheres  in  the  nsture  of  the  thing,  with 
its  consequent  "  swarms  of  politicians.**  It  may  be  rendered 
harmless,  but  while  liberty  exists,  ft  can  never  be  destroyed. 
Like  the  name  of  Phidias  en  the  shield  of  Minerra,  envy  cannot 
obliterate  It  without  spoiling  the  whole  work.  But  why  is  ft  an 
evil  f  Because  our  "  politicians  are  not  qualified  for  their  task,*' 
and  are  rather  "  demagogues  than  statesmen.*' 

Now,  for  this,  President  Dew  proposes  a  remedy— moral  and 
political  education.  We  beg  the  reviewer  to  re-examine  the 
address  with  critical  care,  and  say  whether  he  there  sees  any 
reason  to  believe  that  the  author  would  be  content  to  turn  out 
from  his  classes,  tyros  in  pontics,  and  demagogues  f  Does  he 
see  any  indication  that  such,  though  undesigned,  would  be  the 
effect  of  his  instructions  ?  Our  present  number  contains  another 
lecture  from  the  same  institution,  and  on  this  very  subject.  We 
request  him  to  read  that,  and  ask  himself  whether  he  sees  there 
any  reason  to  apprehend  that  the  student  will  be  led  to  think 
himself  a  statesman,  as  soon  as  he  has  got  by  rote  a  breviary  of 
popular  sayings. 

If  we  rightly  understand  (and  we  think  we  do)  the  plans  of 
President  Dew  and  his  fellow  laborers,  it  is  their  object,  If  prac- 
ticable, to  correct  the  very  evils  of  which  the  reviewer  speaks. 
No  doubt  fVequent  disappointments  await  them  ;  but  until  we  are 
convinced  that  their  means  are  not  adapted  to  their  enda,  wa 
ahall  wish  to  see  them  persevere.  And  we  shall  watch  their 
labors  with  a  hope  rendered  cheerful  by  past  experience.  How- 
ever  demagogues  may  abound  among  us,  few  of  them,  in  pro- 
portion, have  been  reared  at  William  and  Mary.  The  course  of 
Instruction  there  is  essentially  the  same  pursued  thirty  or  forty 
years  ago ;  and  we  live  surrounded  by  the  proofs  of  its  excel- 
lence in  the  very  point  In  question.  We  have  but  to  atep  into 
the  Court  of  Appeals,  and  we  tea  on  the  bench,  the  President, 
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and  Judges  Cabell  and  Brocketibrough,  and  bx  the  bar,  Mesara. 
Johnson,  and  Leigh,  and  Slanard,  and  Robertson.  We  know 
that  they  are  all  alumni  of  William  and  Mary,  and  almost  all 
contemporaries ;  the  rich  fruit  of  one  abundant  harvesL  While 
we  think  of  these  men,  may  we  not  be  allowed  to  hope  that  the 
system  of  education  wliich  has  given  Mem  to  their  country,  may 
continue  to  furnish  others,  in  whose  presence  the  ignorant  pre- 
tender  shall  blush,  and  the  demagogue  shall  9tand  rebuked  ?  In 
such  a  result  no  one  would  rejoice  more  than  ourselves— no, 
not  even  our  friend  the  reviewer  ;  and  for  its  accoropiishmem, 
there  is  no  man  to  whom  we  look  with  more  confidence  than 
Presideni  Dew.  Praying  Ood  to  speed  htm  in  his  labors,  of  him 
and  his  reviewer  we  take  a  courteous  farewell*  To  the  lauer 
wo  feel  ourselves  obliged  by  his  neat  and  elegant  critique,  and 
beg  him  to  believe,  that  our  sense  of  its  merit  airi  his  own,  is  not 
the  less,  because  we  have  feh  It  our  duty  to  screen  another 
friend  from  a  censure,  originating,  as  it  seems,  in  misapprehen- 
sion. The  quesrion  of  authority  for  the  use  of  certain  wordv,  is 
one  to  be  settled  between  Walker  and  Webster.  We  wish,  for 
our  parts,  that  all  lexicographers  would  fight  their  own  battle^, 
instead  of  setting  honest  men  by  the  ears.  If  they  must  fight  by 
chanipion,  we  should  like  to  see  the  *'  battle  of  the  books  >*  re- 
aewed,  and  folio  meet  folio  Jn  fair  field.  If  the  strife  should 
end  in  the  extermination  of  all  the  dictionaries  of  the  English 
tongue,  we  are  not  sure  that  the  language  wotiJd  lo«e  any  thing 
by  it.  No  well-read  man  has  need  of  them.  They  do  but  save 
illiterate  clowns  from  betraying  their  ignorance  and  low  breed- 
ing.  And  even  (his  they  do  but  imperfectly.  By  the  initiated, 
the  language  learned  from  a  dictionary  will  never  be  mistaken 
for  that  acquired  in  the  parlor  or  in  the  halls  of  science. 

The  remarks  which  we  made,  in  our  number  for  February 
last,  upon  some  reflections  which  a  writer  in  the  Pittsburg  Times, 
aind  the  editor  of  the  paper,  had  suflTered  themselves  to  cast  upon 
us  for  ascribing  the  "  Lines  to  my  Wife'*  (published  in  our  num- 
ber for  October  preceding,)  to  Lindley  Murray,  have  brought  us 
several  letters  from  difiereoc  bands,  which  we  sbaU  lay  before 
our  readers  for  their  amusement,  ii  is  curious.  Indeed,  to  find 
from  them  that  we  were  all  mi/— if  we  are  even  now  exactly  tf». 
Thus  our  correspondent  A.  B.  L.  surprises  us  with  the  discovery 
that  the  Lines  are  evidently  borrowed  (with  few  alterations)  from 
an  old  Scotch  song  by  one  Lapraik ;  and  very  interestingly  iden- 
tifies the  original  as  a  favorite  of  Burns  himself.  He  agrees  with 
us,  however,  that  the  imiution  which  we  published  was  proba- 
bly wrfuen  by  Murray,  rather  than  by  Hjuddesford ;  and  we  were 
thanking  him  in  our  hearts  for  his  aid  on  this  point,  when  we 
received  the  letter  of*'  Oxoniensis,**  who,  not  dreaming  that  the 
Liifes  were  borrowed  or  altered  from  Lapraik,  assigns  them  with- 
out hesitation  to  Huddesford,  and  indeed  aeems  to  prove  that 
they  are  hia,  by  tracing  them  to  tha  *'  Wiccamical  Chaplet,'* 
which  he  certainly  edited.  At  least,  their  coming  out  in  that 
work  wouia  appear  to  establi«h  the  fact  of  their  having  been 
written  by  some  Wiccamist,  and  Murray,  we  suppose,  was 
hardly  one  of  that  tribe.  So  we  must  note  think  that  the  Lines 
are  most  probably  Huddeaford's ;  and  we  are  glad  to  lesrn  from 
our  correspondent,  that  the  author  of  them  fs  not  the  *'  English- 
man of  very  liule  celebrity"  that  our  Pittsburg  pair  supposed 
him  to  be,  but  an  eminent  Oxonian,  a  man  of  learning  and  let- 
ters, and  justly  esteemed  an  elegant  poet  for  his  time.  Indeed, 
these  Lines,  if  he  had  writ  no  (Aher,  would  fairly  entitle  him, 
in  our  opinion,  to  the  praise  of  possessing  no  small  share  of 
poetical  tenderness  and  taste.  But  our  correspondent  X.  T.  has 
here  furnished  us  v/ilh  another  specimen  of  his  Muse,  which 
raises  him  still  higher  in  our  favor ;  as  it  shows  that  he  had  also 
no  small  genius,  or  at  least  talent,  for  the  sublime. 

But  what  do  we  say  to  the  fifth,  or  additional  stanza,  which 
our  **  Oxoniensis"  informs  us  is  not  in  the  copy  in  the  '*  Wic- 
camical Chaplet?"  Why,  we  think,  with  him,  that  it  is  mani- 
festly unworthy  of  the  rest,  and  most  probably  by  another  hand. 
We  cannot,  indeed,  altogether  assent  to  his  sharp  condemnation 
of  the  figure  of  the  Ivy,  which  we  think  justifiable  upon  the 
soundest  principles  of  criticism— for  it  is  sufficient,  we  take  it, 
that  a  figure  shall  be,  in  law  language,  "  true  to  a  common  in- 
tent," without  being  so  to  "  crery  Intent  ;'*  and  if  the  Ivy,  as  he 
charges,  draws  its  nourishment  from  the  tree  to  which  it  auaches 
itself,  that  is  obviously  no  more  than  it  has  a  right  to  do,  as  a 
wife  may,  very  lawfully,  claim  support  and  subsistence  from 
her  husband,  (though  both,  we  confess,  may  happen  to  extract 
a  liule  too  much)  and,  at  any  rate,  its  secret  fault  docs  not  ap- 


pear, and  ought  not  to  be  remembered,  in  the  admirable  fondness 
and  fidelity  with  which  it  clings  to  the  trunk  which  it  adorns— 
alike  through  storm  and  sunshine — even  to  its  death.  The  poets, 
accordingly,  have  done  ample  justice  to  its  merit  in  this  point  of 
view;  and  the  very  figure  is.  In  fact,  sanctioned  by  the  best 
usage,  ancient  and  modem.  We  could  quote  a  hondred  exam- 
ples from  the  Greek,  Latin,  and  English  classics,  to  prove  it; 
but  we  refrain.  We  admit,  however,  that  the  writer,  whoever 
he  was,  might  perhaps  have  found  a  better  plant  fur  bis  parpose. 
We  observe,  indeed,  that  the  song  of  Lapraik,  which  he  evi. 
dently  had  before  his  eyes  when  he  wrote,  has  the  "  woodbine" 
instead  of  the  "  Ivy,'>  and  we  feel  at  once  that  if  one  could  fairly 
imagine  himself  to  be  a  tree,  he  might,  very  reasonably,  choose 
to  be  clasped  by  that  beautiful  flower,  rether  than  by  any  fry 
in  the  world  (unless,  indeed,  h  were  one  of  those  fireel  /ry»  that 
happen  to  be  growing  and  blooming  in  or  near  a  certain  ^orvvgA 
that  we  know.)  But  we  keep  our  readers  too  long  from  the  Let- 
ters.   Here  they  are  at  last. 


Jhtgtuta,  Oeorgi;  I8th  JWrtcA,  18S7. 
Sir.*— From  the  last  number  of  the  Messenger,  I  learn  that 
you  have  been  rudely  bandied,  by  a  writer  in  the  Pittsburg  Daily 
Times,  for  ascribing  the  ode  "  To  Jtfy  H  i/e,"  in  the  October 
number  of  your  truly  valuable  periodical,  lo  Lindley  Murray. 
Surely,  your  mistake  was  quite  too  natural,  to  justify  the  sharp 
reproof  of  the  writer  in  the  Tiroes.  But  what  will  be,  and  his 
indorser  (the  £ditr«r  of  the  Times)  say,  wlien  they  learn,  that 
Mr.  Huddesford  has  no  more  claims  to  the  authorship  of  that 
piece,  than  Lindley  Murray  !  In  point  of  fact,  it  was  written  by 
a  Scotchman,  of  the  name  of  John  Lapraik,  a  contemporary  and 
companiin  of  Burns.  It  is  to  be  found  at  page  sixty-seven  of 
the  first  volume  of  the  Glasgow  edition  of  the  JEneyctopedim  of 
Songt ;  which  was  published  nearly  twenty  years  before  the 
Wettem  8ong$ier.  The  ode  appears  in  the  Messenger  s  Hale 
changed,  both  in  measure  and  dialect,  from  the  original ;  bat  not 
BO  much  BO,  as  to  raise  a  doub;  even  in  the  mind  of  the  writer  in  , 
the  Times,  as  to  iu  identity  with  Lapralk's.  Let  me  lay  them 
both  before  the  leader. 

From  the  Me$9emgtr. 

TO  MY  WIFE. 

When  on  thy  bosom  I  recline, 
Enraptur*cl  still  to  call  thee  mine, 

To  call  thee  mine  for  life ; 
I  glory  in  the  sacred  ties, 
Which  modern  wiis  and  fools  despise, 

Of  Husband  and  of  Wife. 

One  mutual  flame  inspires  our  bliss ; 
The  tender  look,  the  melting  kiss, 

E*en  years  have  not  destroyed ; 
Some  sweet  sensation  ever  new, 
Springs  up,  and  proves  the  maxim  true, 

That  Love  can  ne'er  be  cloyed. 

Have  I  a  wish? — 'tis  all  for  thee ; 
Hast  thou  a  wish? — His  all  for  me. 

So  soft  our  moments  move, 
That  angels  look  with  ardent  gaze, 
Well  pleased  to  see  our  happy  days, 

And  bid  us  live — and  love. 

If  cares  arise — and  cares  will  come— 
Thy  bosom  is  my  softest  home ; 

ril  lull  me  there  to  rest; 
And  is  there  aught  disturbs  my  fair? 
PlI  bid  her  sigh  out  every  care, 

And  lose  it  in  my  breast. 

Have  I  a  wish ! — 'lis  all  her  own, 
All  hers  and  mine  are  rolled  in  one—* 

Our  hearts  are  so  entwined, 
That,  tike  the  ivy  round  the  tree, 
Bound  up  in  closest  amity, 

'Tis  I>eath  to  be  disjoined. 
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From  the  Eneyclopcdia^  JLc. 

MATRIMONIAL  HAPPINESS. 

When  I  apnn  thy  bosom  lean, 

And  fondly  clasp  thee  vJ  my  ain, 
1  fioiy  in  the  sacred  ties, 

That  made  us  ane,  wha ance  were  twain? 
A  mutual  flame  inspires  us  baith. 

The  tender  look,  the  meltine:  kiss; 
Ev*n  years  shnll  ne'er  destroy  our  love, 

But  only  gie  us  chang^e  o*  bliss. 

Hae  I  a  wish 7 — it's  a'  for  thee ; 

I  ken  thy  wish  is  me  to  please; 
Our  moments  pass  sae  smooth  away, 

That  numbers  on  us  look  and  ^aze ; 
Wcel  pleased,  they  sec  our  happy  days, 

Nor  envy's  sel*  finds  aught  to  blame  j 
And  ay  when  wcarie  cares  arise. 

Thy  bosom  still  shall  be  my  hame. 

PlI  lay  me  there  and  take  my  rest, 

And  if  that  auffht  disturb  my  dear, 
I'll  bid  her  laugh  her  cares  away, 
And  be^  her  not  to  drap  a  tear: 
Hae  1  a  joy? — it's  a'  her  ain ; 

United  still  her  heart  and  mine; 
There  like  the  woodbine  round  the  tree. 
That's  twined  till  death  shall  them  disjoin. 
To  the  la^  the  Editor  appends  the  following  note : 
"  We  are  mfonned  by  Burns,  *  that  this  sons:  was  the  work  of 
t  rtrf  wonbf  raeetions  oM  fellow,  John  Lapnak,  late  of  Dal- 
frtm,  oear  Mnirkirt,  whose  little  property  he  was  obliged  to  sell 
in  csnaequeoce  of  aome  connexion  as  security  for  aome  peraon 
CQoeeroed  in  that  riiiainous  bubble.  The  Jfyr  Bank.    He  hat 
•fin  tMtne  thai  he  composed  tlTis  song  one  day  when  his  wife 
kad  been  frenlng  o»er  their  misfortunes.*     From  this  it  may  be 
iaferred.  that  this  is  the  identical  song  alluded  to  in  the  following 
■aozas  of  Burn*s  epistle  to  J.  Lapraik : 

On  fasten-e'en  we  had  a  rockin 

To  ca'  the  crack  and  weave  our  alockin*; 

And  there  was  muckle  fun  an'  jokin 

Ye  need  na  doubt ; 
At  len^b  we  had  a  hearty  yokin 

At  san^  about. 

There  was  ae  sang  amang  the  rest, 
Aboon  them  a'  it  pleased  me  best. 
That  some  kind  husband  had  addreat 

To  some  sweet  wife ; 
It  thirl 'd  the  heart-strings  thro'  the  breast 

A'  to  the  life." 

Hie  roregoing  establishes  ihe  authorship  of  the  song,  beyond 
eoatroTwsy.  Murray,  we  know,  was  for  a  time  in  extremely 
iTidi^i  drcurostnnces,  and  was  through  life  almost  afflicted 
»fth  bodily  infirmity.  It  is  probMble,  therefore,  that,  ronsideriog 
tbi  wog  peculiarly  appropriate  to  his  own  situation,  he  para- 
lAnwd  it,  as  It  appears  in  the  Messenger,  and  addressed  it  to 
ia  wiie.  Can  Mr.  Huddesford  present  as  fair  a  claim  to  it  as 
'^'  •  A.  B.  L. 

Charletton^  S.  C.  March  36fA,  1387. 
.S'T  J— This  eommunlcatfon  is  occasioned  by  a  notice  in  your 
"Menenger*  for  February  last.  I  hare  no  doubt  that  you  will 
fife  (t  a  place,  as,  I  think,  it  must  end  all  controversy  relative 
to  tomt  verses  attributed  by  the  FZditor  of  a  Pittsburg  newspaper 
to  Mr.  Huddesford,  whom  he  is. pleased  to  call  "  an  Englishman 
of  »«ry  littie  celebrity.*'  Mr.  Huddesford  (now,  I  believe,  no 
''n^f  living,)  was  a  distinguished  scholar  at  Winchester,  under 
'kaiillaattinus  head-ma^ter.  Dr.  Warton :  he  was  subsequently 
i  ftllow  of  New  College  In  Oxford,  where  none  but  Wiccamisia 
S'e  eligible,  and  where  his  friends  and  school-fellows  Hunting- 
ford,  Howley,  Burgess,  and  many  other  distinguished  young  men, 
»tte  his  constant  a«isociates.  He  was  also  intimate  with  Lisle 
B*»'ef,  who,  ihottsh  a  Wiccamlst,  was  of'Trlnity  College,  and 
•pupil  of  Thomas  Warton— a  scholar  not  less  Illustrious  than 
ktsbfTther  Joseph.  With  all  these  t'xonians,  except  Huddes- 
ferttl  was  myself  well  acquainted,  and  have  oAen  heard  their 
«ihaato  of  their  school-fellow,  who  was,  at  leaat,  par  inter 


pareM.  You  are,  no  doubt,  aware  that  Howley  is  now  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  and  Burgess  Bishop  of  Salisbury,  with  a  literary 
reputation  exceeded  by  that  of  few  scholars  in  Europe.  Dr. 
Huntingford,  when  one  of  the  under-roasters  of  that  noble  school, 
published  his  "  Greek  ExercUet;*^  and,  subsequently,  his  *•  JMb- 
no»irophic»;>^  which  were  reviewed,  in  voe.  68  and  69  (old  series) 
of  the  Monthly  Review,  by  Dr.  Parr  and  l;r.  Charles  Burney  j 
with  a  display  of  critical  learning  which  Is  hardly  imonined  In 
the  United  States  where  more  is  Maid,  and  less  done,  in  the  way 
of  Mound  education,  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  civilized  world. 
Dr.  Hunilneford'a  learning  and  racrii  raised  him  from  compara- 
tively obscure  parentage,  to  be  head-matter  of  Winchester  (after 
Dr.  Joseph  Walton's  death),  and,  successively,  Bishop  of  Glou- 
cester and  Hereford.  Some  very  Interesting  correspondence  be- 
tween him  and  Dr.  Parr,  may  be  found  In  vos.  7  and  8  of  Dr. 
Parr»8  lately  published  works.  So  much  Hot  Mr.  Huddesford »s 
JriendM;  and,  I  suppose,  he  is  entitled,  as  well  as  other  men,  to 
the  benefit  of  the  maxim,  "  NoMcHur  h  Socumj"  even  if  he  had  no 
better  claims  to  distinction  as  a  man  of  leuers. 

But,  sir,  when  you  have  before  you  the  netc  McricM  of  tha 
Monthly  Review,  you  may  form  some  judgment  of  George  Hud- 
desford, per  Me.  In  vol.  S3,  page  47a,  of  that  excellent  work,  you 
will  bo  made  acquainted  with  two  volumes  of"  Poems"  by  Hud- 
desford, printed  in  a  style  of  typograpMcal  elegance  that  is  sel- 
dom given  to  the  productions  of  very  obMcure  authors :  they  are 
dedicated,  Ay  permiMMton^  to  Lord  Loughborough,  then  Chancel- 
lor, in  language  that  manifests  the  degree  of  esteem  entertained 
by  that  distinguished  lawyer  and  sutesman  for  his  young  friend. 
The  *•  Poems"  probably  met  with  a  gracious  reception  ;  for,  soon 
after,  Mr.  H.  published  his  "  Wiccaroical  Chaplet,'*  in  rivalship, 
no  doubt,  of  the  "Lusus  Wesimonasterienses,"  and  of  the 
"  Musie  Etonensea."  The  "  Chaplet'*  did  not  pass  unnoticed, 
as  is  evident  from  vol.  49,  page  201,  of  the  same  series  of  the 
"  Monthly,"  where  you  will  find  it  reviewed  with  a  degree  of 
approbation  that  no  Mcholar  could  have  bestowed  upon  the  lines 
attributed  to  Lindley  Murray  in  your  miscellany  for  October 
1836.  Bowles,  Huntingford,  Howley,  or  Burgess,  one  of  whom 
probably  reviewed  the  book,  and  Mr.  Addington  (then  Prime 
Minister),  to  whom  it  is,  alto  toith  permiMMion^  dedicated,  would 
never  have  sanctioned  such  stuff  as  "  two  wishes  rolled  in^e  ;'> 
nor  were  these  gentlemen  so  ignorant  of  the  connection  between 
the  Ivy  and  the  Oak,  as  to  suppose  that  to  separate  them  was  to 
At// the  oak.  Dr.  Johnson,  at  least,  knew  better ;  for,  Ae  com* 
pares  the  fondneMM  of  a  mawkish  wife  to  the  emiraceM  of  the 
Ivy,  which  occtufon  the  death  of  the  noble  tree  to  which  ft  at- 
taches itself:  separation,  therefore,  would  be  life. 

In  short,  sir,  Murray,  or  snmebody  else,  had  stoTen  Mr.  Hud- 
desford's  pleasing  verses,  and  had  persuaded  his  unsuspicious 
wife  that  they  were  his  own,  and  that  Mhe  had  inspired  them.  If, 
in  this  instance,  the  Jvy  had  entwined  itself  round  the  Oah  (such 
a  one  as  It  was),  till  it  had  choked  xif  poetical  jtutice^  at  least, 
would  have  been  done.  ' 

To  enable  you  and  your  readers  to  settle  this  point  for  your- 
selves, I  add  Mr.  Huddesford's  "S(>ng,"  as  ho  modestly  calls  It. 
It  will  undeceive  your  own  Correspondent,  and  abash,  if  any 
thing  can,  the  Editors  of  the  Pittsburg  "  Times,"  as  well  as  him 
of  the  "  Western  Songster."  • 

MUTUAL  LOVE. 

From  HuddeMford^M  "  TViccamical  Chaplet^"  page  113. 

When  on  thy  bosom  I  recline,  [As  above.] 
One  mutual  flame  Inspires  oar  bliss;  [As  above.] 
Have  I  a  wish,  Jtc.  [.\s  above.] 

If  cares  arise.  Ice.  [as  above,  except  that  the  original  baa 
"  all  fur  care^"  for  "  every  care."] 

Here  ends  Mr.  Huddesford.  The  Jlfth  stanza,  about  "  rolling 
wishes  in  one,"  and  "the  Ivy  round  the  tree" — "Bound  up  in 
closest  amt/y"— 60  ihat  *^  Death  enMueM  from  diMjunction^-^of 
*'  a  paratite  creeper  /"  (as  Lord  Bacon  calls  the  Ivy,  that  nour- 
ishes itself  by  sucking  out  the  substance  of  the  tree  to  which  it 
attaches  itself)— Is  perfectly  original^  and  from  the  pen  of  the 
Bard  of  the  "  Western  Songster."    He  is  welcome  to  it 

OXONIENSIS. 

Mr.  White  .'—The  Introduction  of  the  name  of  Huddesford  (In  a 
late  Messenger)  into  a  controversy  concerning  the  authorship  of 
some  llnesclaimed  for  him  by  one,  and  for  Lindley  Murray  by  an- 
other, has  reminded  me  of  the  following.  They  are  all  of  his  com- 
position that  I  have  ever  seen.    As  I  never  heard  his  name  but  in 
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connexion  wUh  them,  I  presume  he  was  a  writer  of  bat  "liule 
celebrity,**  as  is  said  of  him.  Be  that  as  it  maj,  these  lines  hare 
a  merit  which  entitles  them  to  be  preserved.  Thej  came  to  mj 
bands  in  rtianuscri'pt  some  five  and  twenty  years  ago.  Whether 
they  are  Hnddesford^s  or  no,  I  know  noC  Perhaps  they  too  may 
be  found  in  tha  Western  Songster,  or  some  other  such  pedlar*s 
pack  of  small  wares,  second-hand  trumpery  and  stolen  goods, 
and  may  hare  the  nAme  of  some  other  person  prefixed  to  them 
Should  this  be  the  case,  I  hope  that  neither  you,  Mr.  White,  nor 
I,  may  be  accused  of  attempting  any  deception.  Yours,    X>  T. 

TO  A  MOUNTAIN  OAK,  TORN  UP  BY  A  TEMPEST. 

Thou,  who  unmoved  hast  heard  the  tempest  chide, 
Full  many  a  winter,  round  thy  craggy  bed. 
And,  like  an  earth-born  giant,  hast  outspread 

Thy  hundred  arnfls,  and  Heaven's  own  boils  defied, 

Now  liest  along  thy  native  mountain's  side 
Uptorn.    Yet  deem  not  that  I  come  to  shed 
The  idle  drops  of  pity  o*er  thy  head, ' 

Or  basely  to  insult  thy  blasted  pride. 

No!  still  'tis  thine,  tho*  fallen,  imperial  Oak, 
To  leach  this  lesson  to  the  wise  and  braye; 

That  'tis  far  better,  t)verthrown  and  broke, 
in  Freedom's  cause  to  sink  into  the  grave, 

Than,  in  submission  to  a  tyrant's  yoke, 
Like  the  vile  reed,  to  bow,  and  be  a  slare. 


CRITICAL  NOTICES. 

CUeafUf^M  in  Europe.  By  an  Atneriean.  Philad^phia,  Care^fLea 
«nd  Blanehmrd.   9  voh,  19  mo. 

These  volumes  ought  never  to  have  been  written— or  at  lease 
ought  never  to  have  been  published.  They  are  made  up,  indeed, 
almost  entirely  of  matters  and  things  that  might  do  well  enough 
to  talk  about,  or  even  to  write  about  in  familiar  letters  to  one^s 
family,  or  friends ;  but  quite  too  small  and  trivial,  we  should 
think,  to  be  Cooked  in  thia  way.  In  truth  we  are  surprised,  and 
alm<9^t  provoked,  that  Mr.  Cooper  (for  he  is  the  writer  of  them,) 
shoilld  seriously  undertake  to  carry  us  back  ten  years  in  our 
lives,  And  all  the  way  across  the  Atlantic,  to  give  us  an  account 
of  such  things,  for  instance,  as  a  kiss  which  he  saw  eommiUed, 
in  Cowes,  by  a  tight  young  sailor  lad,  upon  the  lips  of  a  smart 
country  girl,  who  gave  him,  very  properly,  a  sound  box  in  the 
ear  for  his  pains.  Yet  the  said  kiss  is  positively  one  of  the  most 
interesting  and  in$tructive  things  in  all  the  work. 

But  we  are  perhops  a  little  too  hasty  in  our  judgment;  and 
we  are  forgetting  at  least  the  modest  and  reasonable  request 
which  the  author  makes  in  his  Preface,  when  he  says :  "  All  1 
ask  is,  that  the  volumes  may  be  viewed  as  no  more  thkn  they 
profess  to  be.  They  are  the  gleaning*  ^f  a  harvest  already  ga- 
thered^ thrown  together  in  a  desultory  iri^nr>er,  and  without  the 
slightest,  or  at  least  a  very  small  pretension  to  atiy  of  those 
arithmetical  or  8tat^|&09i|  accounts  that  properly  belong  to 
works  of  a  graver  c<<^KI^Yer.  They  contain  the  passing  remArks 
of  one  who  has  c^t}ii«lf;i  s^  Something  of  the  world,  whether 
it  has  bei^h  to  hia  advantage  or  not,  who  had  occasionally  good 
opportunities  to  examine  what  he  saw,  and  who  is  not  conscious 
of  bet^,  in  the  slightest  degree,  influenced  *  by  fear,  favor,  or 
the  h^^|j»f  reward.*  His  tompte  rendu  must  pass  for  what  it  is 
worth.^  This  is  certainly  fair  warning ,  and  if  we  toiU  read  the 
volumes  aAer  it,  it  is  plainly  our  own  fault,  and  we  have  certainly 
no  Tight  to  pomplain  that  we  do  not  find  them  what  we  wished, 
but  what  they  did  no:  pretend,  or  choose  to  be.  Wc  may  add, 
ton,  that  they  give  us  quite  all,  and  even  a  liule  more  than  they 
promised  in  the  Preface ;  and  contain,  in  fact,  some  light  and 
pleasing  sketches  of  the  state  of  things  in  France,  (that  is,  as  It 
was  some  eight  or  ton  years  ago,)  which  may  serve  to  pass  off  a 
leisure  hour  or  two  well  enough.  We  would  submit  some  ex> 
tracts  as  samples  of  the  work ;  but  being  pressed  for  room,  we 
can  only  refer  our  readers  to  a  few. 

Mr.  C  's  account  of  the  physical  characteristics  of  the  French, 
our  readers  will  find  a  little  different  from  what  they  had  sup- 
posed.    (See  vol.  9.  pp.  53  and  56,  inclusive.) 

His  views  of  society  and  manners  in  the  French  capital,  are 
lively  and  pleasant  enough.  (Vol.  3.  pp.  134  to  198—190  to  183 — 
and  135  to  137.) 

The  remarks  on  the  literary  character  of  the  age— especially 


In  France-Hire  worth  noting.  Oar  Hmtti  will  not  allow  us  to 
give  them— we  must  therefore  content  ourself  by  referring  ths 
reader  to  vol.  9,  pp.  77  to  61,  and  98,  to  the  end  of  the  chapter. 

There  are  more  good  and  amusing  things  in  these  books ;  par- 
ticularly  a  very  aecvaratt  account  of  a  great  diplomatic  dinner 
given  by  our  Minister,  Mr.  Brown,  to  Mr.  Secretary  Canning,  at 
which  all  the  eorp*  were  present ;  and  another  of  another  great 
dinner  (a  rpyc/one  this  time,)  where  our  ambor  bad  the  good  for- 
tune to  tee  his  Majesty  Charles  X,  and  all  the  royal  family,  eat 
In  splendid  style— but  we  forbear. 

We  infer  from  the  title  of  these  volume*— Gleanings  In  Eu- 
rope— that  they  are  to  be  followed  by  some  others  which  may 
treat  of  £ng1and,  kc.  as  these  do  of  France.  Well,  if  Mr.  C. 
toill  continue  to  publish  such  things,  we  shall  probably  continue 
to  read  them,  (that  is,  if  we  have  nothing  else  to  do  at  the  time ;) 
but  we  really  think  that  we  might  both  be  better  employed. 

Minor  MoraU  fwr  Yavug  People.  lUuttraled  in  TUet  and  Tratd$. 

By  John  Bowring.    Philadelphia:  Careys  Lea  and  BUmehard, 

IvoL  19mo.;9.969. 

We  can  hardly  call  this  a  good  book;  though  it  haa  eertainly 
some  good  things  In  iL  The  author*s  design  in  writing  it,  as  he 
tells  us  in  the  Preface,  is  to  "elucidate  the  theory  of  genuine 
morals  for  the  service  of  the  young,  by  the  blending  of  amuse- 
ment and  instruction;"  and  "in  the  attempt,'*  says  he,  "to 
accomplish  so  important  a  purpose,  I  felt  encouragenant  from  a 
frequently  repeated  ohaervatioo  of  Mr.  Bentham'a,  that  nothing  is 
wanting  for  the  establishment  of  sound  opinions  in  all  questions 
of  right  and  wrong,  but  the  determination  to  follow  the  conse- 
quences of  actions  into  the  regions  of  pain  and  pleaanre.  No 
better  guide  for  judgment  has,  I  btlieve,  been  ever  proposed ; 
and  my  conviction  is  as  strong  as  it  can  be,  that  it  is  impossible 
to  add  to  the  stock  of  virtue  wkhout  adding  to  that  of  felicity,  or 
to  increase  the  amount  of  felicity  without  increasing  that  of  vir- 
tue." Accordingly,  all  that  foUowa,  as  ha  tells  us,  Is  only  an  at- 
tempt to  illustrate  this  important  truth  by  facta  drawn  from  the 
writer's  own  observation  and  experience,  and  aometimea  by  lit- 
tle fables  of  his  own  invention,  intended  to  show  "  the  applica- 
tion  of  that  standard  of  morality,  whose  universal  recognition 
.will,  as  he  believes,  be  the  characteristic  of  a  new  and  bcuer 
era."  * 

Now,  we  cannot  agree  for  a  moment  with  omr  aothor,  that  his 
<*  standard  of  morality,"  as  he  calls  the  Greatest  Happiness  prin- 
ciple of  his  mastesJareiny  Bontharo,  is  either  sound  or  safe.  It 
is  true,  Ihdeed,  that  God  in  his  infinite  wisdom  and  benevolence 
has  connected  duty  and  happiness  together  by  strong  and  in- 
separable ties ;  but  we  deny  that  this  union  is  the  fbondatioo  of 
moral  obligation,  or  that  it  can  be  properly  made  the  basis  of  a 
system  of  morals  for  any— and  especially  for  the  young.  In  our 
opinion,  we  are  bound  to  love  virtue,  aa  we  love  beauty,  for  it- 
self—for Its  own  sweet  sake— and  independently  of  the  pleasure 
which  it  imparts— though  that  pleasuiv  comes,  of  coarse,  along 
with  it,  (or  after  it,)  and  may  even  enhance  its  charma.  Still, 
we  do  not  love  it  for  the  pleasure,  (though  we  may  love  it  the 
more  for  that,)  but  (b|  itself.  But  wo  go  further,  and  higher, 
and  maintain  that  WH^  bound  to  love  virtue,  not  only  for  its 
own  sake— for  its  own  intrinsic  excellence— but  because  it  is 
agreeable  to  the  jRill  of  God,  as  intimated  indeed  by  ihe  very 
happitiesfl  which  epcompanlM,  or  follows  it,  and  more  clearly 
revealed  in  his  word }  a  prmciple  which  this  new  theory  seems 
to  supersede.  ,        /*• 

Nor  if  tlie  Oreate^j^applness  (K-inciple  were  true,  would  it 
be  easy  orloo8^b)e,j^  think,  to  make  children  comprehend  it 
It  is  evlflei^  too'^ueral  and  abstract  for  their  minds  to  embrace. 
Nor,  as  we  have  tund,  would  it  be  exactly  sale  in  ail  cases. 
For  if  we  even  concede  that  the  tendency  of  any  act  to  produce 
the  greatest  amount  of  happiness  would  furnish  a  proper  test  of 
its  morality,  may  not  a  fttlse  appearance— a  mere  mirage  of  plea- 
sure—deceive  the  eye?  And  especially  of  a  ciiild  who  has  oc( 
yet  learned  to  look  beyond  the  surface  of  things,  or  to  '<  submit 
the  senses  to  the  soul."  The  theory  is,  therefore,  dangerous  as 
well  as  f(^e,  and  the  inculcation  of  it,  of  course,  taints,  and  al- 
most spoils  the  book.  There  are,  however,  as  we  said,  soms 
good  iMvga  in  it;  and  we  should  lay  a  few  of  them  befbre  our 
readers  as  samples  of  the  work  if  we  had  rootn.  The  cha^tfer 
on  rtie  "Employment  of  Time,"  on  page  69,  and  the  chapter 
entitled  "  Fishes  and  Friendly  Counsels,"  on  page  183,  are  fair 
specimens  of  the  book,  and  our  readers  may  Judge  from  them 
how  far  it  la  likely  to  aoit  their  taste. 
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SKETCHES 

OF  FBIVATE  LIF£  AND  CUARA^CTER  OF 

WILUAM  H.  CRAWFORD. 

From  the  pen  ot  out  who  enjoyed  the  confidence  of  this  excel* 
tent  man  and  his  famil  j,  and  who  had  opportunities  of  know- 
m^  him  both  in  public  and  private  life,  which  few  pOMeeeed. 

[concluded.] 

But  it  waa  not  in  these  crowded  saloons  that  he  could 
meet  LA^yette  as  he  wished  to  meet  him — as  a  dear 
and  long  esteemed  friend ;  he  therefore  invited  him 
ioto  the  country,  and  fixed  on  a  morning  for  his  break- 
iasting  with  him  in  a  social  domestic  manner. 

The  only  company  invited  to  meet  him  at  Mr.  Craw- 
ford's house,  was  a  family  living  on  the  adjoining  farm, 

imlmate friends  as  well  as  near  neighbors.  Judge  A ^ 

the  comptroller,  was  to  bring  Lafayette  out  in  his  car- 
riage, while  his  son  and  private  secretary  were  to  follow 
in  another. 

When  these  arrangements  were  made  known  by  Mr. 
Crawford  to  his  family,  some  difficulties  were  started. 
"  We  have  but  one  parlor,  and  that  we  must  breakfast 
in.^  "That  is  of  no  consequence,'*  replied  Mr.  C; 
'^the  company  can  sit  with  me  in  my  chamber  until 
biealclBst  is  ready." 

"  Bat  it  is  80  small,  it  will  not  hold  one  half  the  com- 
pany." 

"  Well,  the  weather  is  delightful ;  they  dblf  sit  in  the 
piazza,  or  walk  about  the  grounds."  > 

"But,  papa,"  observed  one  of  the  daughters,  "  we 
bave  neither  our  plate  or  china  here ;  nothing  but  our 
iiirarpool  sec" 

"Far  more  suitable,  child,  for  this  house,  tlian  the 
duna  and  plate  would  be." 

"La,  papa,  I  do  not  believe  General  Lafayette  could 
eat  wiih  steel  forks." 

"  True,"  answered  Mr.  Crawford ;  "  I  do  believe  you 
fflostsend  into  the  city  for  our  silver  forks.  I  believe 
%  an  indispensable." 

"  And  the  silver  dishes  and  waiters,  papa." 

"Pshaw »"  interrupted  her  father,  "all  tliat  would 
be  nonsense." 

^  Bat,"  observed  the  neighbor  lady,  who  happened 
to  be  present,  "  I  presume  you  will  send  for  a  French 
cook?" 

"  Indeed  I  will  do  no  such  thing,"  said  the  good  lady 
of  the  house.  "  My  fine  fried  chicken  and  com  bread 
are  better  in  themselves,  and  will  be  greater  rarities  to 
bim,  than  any  dishes  the  French  cook  could  prepare.'* 

Mr.  Crawford  sat  smiling  at  the  prolonged  discussion, 
on  »mihur  points,  between  the  ladies,  but  settled  the 
nMXter  by  saying,  "  My  dear,  let  the  breakfast  suit  the 
bouae ;  the  plainer  the  better.  Lafayette  is  coming  to 
^t  his  old  friend — not  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury." 

And  plain  the  breakfast  was,  as  any  American  fiir- 
RKT  need  to  give ;  but  at  the  same  time  as  excellent 
and  abundant  as  any  Virginia  planter  could  desire. 
And  every  one  knows  what  a  Virginia  breakfast  is ;  of 


what  a  variety  of  meats,  (never  forgetting  fried  chick- 
ens and  ham,)  and  bread  and  cakes  of  all  kinds,  that 
are  made  of  wheat,  Indian  meal,  or  rice.  1  scarcely 
believe  a  Scotch  breakfast,  or  a  French  iijwner  a  la 
fcurchetUf  can  exceed  it. 

The  morning  was  as  bright  as  unclouded  sunshine,  a 
blue  sky  and  green  earth  could  make  it ;  the  atmosphere 
was  almost  sparkling,  and  the  spirits  were  exhihirated 
by  its  freshness  and  elasticity. 

The  little  company,  consisting  of  Mr.  Crawford's 
family,  and  that  of  his  neighbor-Jritnds,  were  sitting  in 
the  piazza,  enjoying  the  morning  air  and  the  scene, 
when  the  barouche  and  four  and  the  attendant  carriage 
drove  into  the  grounds.  Mr.  C.  advanced  to  the  steps  of 
tlie  piazza,  with  his  wife  and  eight  children  close  around 
him,  and  received  Lafayette  not  as  the  guest  of  the  n^* 
tionf  but  as  his  own  old  familiar  friend.  The  General 
tlircw  his  arms  round  Mr.  Crawford's  neck,  pressed 
him  to  his  hpsom.  and,  d  la  FrangaUe,  kissed  his  cheeks. 
Mrs.  Crawford  and  the  children  were  tlien  introduced, 
and  individually  and  cordially  greeted,  when  a  general 
introduction  followed. 

Mr.  Crawford  led  th6  way  into  his  chamber,  and 
took  his  old  easy  chair.  An  arm-chair  was  offered  La* 
fayette,  but  spying  out  a  low  nursery  chair  that  stood 
by  the  hearth,  he  drew  it  close  to  Mr.  Crawford,  and 
sitting  down  by  his  side  on  this  low  seat,  took  his  hand, 
and  looked  up  in  his  face  in  a  fond,  familiar  manner, 
which  only  those  who  have  seen  Lafayette  with  his 
much  beloved  friends  can  form  any  idea  of— so  caress- 
ing, so  afiectionate. 

The  mistress  and  her  female  friends  withdrew  to  the 
breakfast  room ;  the  gentlemen  walked  out  in  the  pi- 
azza ;  and  the  frknds  were  left  to  enjoy  a  tile-d'tite 
after  tlieir  long  and  eventful  separation. 

The  breakfast  was  served  ;  the  company  surround- 
ed the  hospitable  board.  "  Now,"  thought  one  of  the 
ladies,  who  kept  a  diary,  "  now  shall  I  hear  conversa- 
tion worth  recording ;  I  shall  have  an  almost  sublime— 
at  least  an  interesting  page  to  add  to  my  diary."  She 
not  only  opened  her  ears,  but  her  eyes,  that  she  might 
drink  in  tlie  sense  of  every  word  that  fell  from  the  great 
man*s  lips.  Well,  and  what  did  she  hear  ?  Nothing 
that  was  very  wise  or  very  witty,  it  must  be  acknow- 
ledged ;  nothing  that  would  afford  matter  for  a  record 
such  as  she  expected* 
"  Will  you  have  tea  or  coffee.  General  7" 
"  Tea,  madam— tea,  if  you  please.  Do  you  remem- 
ber, my  dear  Crawford,  what  excellent  tea  we  used  to 
get  from  May.    Well,  my  friend,  Jday  still  lives  in  Rue 

de ,  where  he  lived  when  you  and  I  got  our  tea 

from  him.    No  man  in  Paris  keeps  such  good  tea.    I 
am  still  his  customer." 
"  Is  the  old  store  standing  yet  7" 
"  Precisely,  just  as  you  left  iU    No  where  do  you 
buy  such  very  good  tea." 

**  Help  yourself  to  some  of  this  butter  of  my  wife's 
making ;  you  will  find  it  almost  as  good  as  that  of  La 

Grange." 

Vol.  III.— 36 
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"  Madame's  making  7  it  is  excellenU  At  La  Grange 
we  have  no  better ;  my  daughters  always  churn  the 
butter  every  morning  at  the  breakfast  table." 

"At  the  breakfast  table?' 

*<Ye8,  Madame,  in  a  beautiful  little  china-chum, 
given  them  by  a  friend.  It  is  the  fashion  in  Paris  for 
ladies  every  morning  to  churn  their  butter  at  table, 
and  so  the  fashion  found  its  way  to  La  Grange,  and  it 
is  wonderful  with  what  a  variety  of  beautiful  forms  and 
fancies  this  pretty  toy  is  embellished — ^for  these  churns 
are  but  toys." 

When  a  pause  occurred  in  this  chit-chat,  a  gentleman 
present  inquired  of  General  Lafayette,  whether  Baron 
Humboldt  was  in  Paris. 

"Yes,  sir,  I  left  him  there,  and  as  fond  of  high  places 
as  ever." 

"  Baron  Humboldt  food  of  high  places  7" 

"  Just  so,'*  replied  the  General ;  '*  he  has  climbed  to 
the  highest  he  could  find,  in  the  sixth  story  I  believe 
of  the  house  where  he  lodges."  The  company  smiled 
at  this  play  on  words.  "  In  fact,  he  wanted  to  get  as 
far  above  the  crowd  as  he  could — out  of  its  noise  and 
tumult,  and  therefore  chose  his  apartment  as  high  as 
possible." 

"  He  is  a  great  favorite  with  his  king,  I  am  told," 
observed  Mr.  Crawford. 

"No  sovereign  was  ever  so  proud  of  a  subject," 
answered  the  General  "  He  has  made  him  his  high 
chamberlain,  and  when — you  remember,  Crawford — 
when  the  king  of  Prussia  was  in  Paris,  he  would  never 
dispose  with  his  attendance,  so  proud  was  he  of  him. 
But  the. Baron,  when  he  could  escape  and  retreat  to  his 
solitary  room  and  throw  off  his  robes  of  office,  felt  him- 
self completely  happy.  The  good  Humboldt  was  never 
meant  for  a  courtier." 

At  last  the  breakfast  was  over;  the  young  gentlemen 
accompanied  the  young  ladies  in  a  ramble  through  the 
grounds,  and  finding  a  swing  suspended  from  the  branch 
of  a  high  tree,  amused  themselves  with  swinging  until 
^  carriages  were  announced.  Lafayette's  time  was 
liniited.  An  entertainment  was  prepared  for  him  at 
ttie  llftvy  yard,  to  which  the  President,  Secretaries,  and 
other  distinguished  citizens  were  to  attend  him,  and 
where  crowds  of  ladies,  gentlemen,  and  people  awaited 
his  arrival  Mr.  Crawford  returned  with  him  in  the 
same  carriage.  Mrs.  C.  and  the  rest  of  her  guests  soon 
followed.  It  was  an  animated  day— one  worth  remem- 
bering, were  it  only  for  the  crowds  of  happy  faces 
lighted  up  on  the  occasion,  from  pure  gladness  of  heart. 
What  is  the  illumination  of  cities,  so  often  kindled  to 
celebrate  victory,  compared  to  the  illuminated  counte- 
nances of  the  thousands  who  greeted  with  cordial  wel- 
come the  patriot  hero,  as  the  nation's  guest?  What  are 
the  triumphs  decreed  by  authority,  compared  to  Che 
spontaneous  homage  of  a  grateful  people  7 

Soon  after  the  visit  of  Lafayette,  Mr.  Crawford  and 
his  family  returned  to  the  city.  His  health,  though 
much  improved,  was  still  too  feeble  to  allow  of  his 
going  to  his  office  to  transact  business,  which,  how- 
ever,  he  punctually  attended  to  at  home.  During  his 
leisure  hours,  chess  became  his  favorite  amusement — it 
might  be  said  his  occupation,  when  released  from  pub- 
lic duty.  Winter  came,  and  Congress  came.  By  this 
time,  it  was  ascertained  that  the  election  of  President 
would  devolve  on  the  House  of  Representatives.  What 


a  state  of  excitement  was  thus  produced  in  that  body, 
where  each  of  the  candidates  bad  their  partisans  and 
friends.  But  mine  is  not  the  pen  to  describe  political 
characters  or  events — a  difficult  and  ungrateful  task  for 
any  one  determined  to  speak  nothing  but  the  truth. 
From  the  collisions,  the  treachery,  the  baseness  and 
intrigues  of  political  parties,  how  pleasing  to  turn  to 
the  cheerful  tranquillity  of  domestic  life.  Mr.  Craw* 
ford  was  now  seldom  alone.  Members  of  Congress, 
senators,  citizens,  strangers,  daily  thronged  bis  bouse ; 
for,  notwithstanding  the  wide  spread  rumors  of  his  in- 
capacity for  office,  it  was  still  hoped  by  his  party  that 
the  contest  would  be  decided  in  his  &vor,  and  curiosity, 
self-interest,  and  friendship,  continued  to  draw  numbers 
round  him.  If  he  felt  anxiety  on  the  subject,  be  did 
not  exhibit  any.  His  fiimiiy  were  always  with  hhn, 
and  that  was  sufficient  to  make  him  happy,  let  pablie 
matters  be  what  they  might.  Of  an  evening,  silent 
solitary  chess  was  exchanged  for  a  game  of  whist,  or 
an  entertaining  book  read  aloud  by  one  of  his  children. 
He  took  little  interest  in  the  public  journals,  which 
were  filled  with  personal  abuse  and  party  virulence. 
Instead  of  amusing,  the  newspapers  irritated  him,  and 
he  threw  them  aside  unread,  muttering,  "  a  parcel  of 
falsehoods — not  one  to  be  depended  on."  On  the  whole, 
this  must  have  been  a  pleasant  winter  for  Mr.  Crawford. 
He  never  went  from  home — yet  was  never  alone.  Far 
less  sanguine  in  his  expectations  than  his  friend^  he 
suffered  but  litite  from  suspensCf  the  most  difficult  of  all 
states  of  mind  to  endure ;  and  to  judge  by  his  conver- 
sation, his  thoughts  were  more  employed  by  planning 
what  he  would  do  on  his  return  home,  than  sdieming 
measures  when  he  should  be  PresidenL 

Some  of  his  political  friends  were  extremely  urgent 
that  Mrs.  Crawford  should  give  a  large  crening  party, 
that  Mr.  Crawford  might  be  seen  by  the  numerous 
strangers  who  were  thronging  to  the  city — by  his  po- 
litical opponents,  and  such  persons  as  were  not  admit- 
ted to  his  private  intercourse.  These  friends  urged  the 
falsehoods  in  circulation  concerning  his  health— that 
many  averred  him  to  be  blind — others  that  he  was 
deaf— that  he  was  speechless.  But  they  urged  in  vain. 
The  affectionate  wife  could  not  be  seduced  by  ambition. 
Tranquillity  she  knew  to  be  essential  to  his  health. 
Any  strong  excitement  would  be  prejudicial  and  might 
be  fatal  The  glare  of  light  would  hurt  his  eyes.  No, 
she  would  far  rather  he  should  never  be  President,  than 
run  any  such  risk. 

The  selfishness  of  the  proposal  shocked  her;  "it  is 
their  own  interests  they  desire  to  promote,"  said  she — 
"  the  offices  they  expect,  which  makes  them  so  anxious 
to  have  you  chosen,  and  for  this  they  would  eren  risk 
your  life."    The  evening  party  was  relinquished. 

Since  the  seat  of  government  was  fixed  at  Washing- 
ton, and  the  republican  party  gained  the  ascendancy, 
never  had  private  society  been  so  affected  by  political 
considerations  as  during  this  eventful  winter.  Each  of 
the  fire  candidates  had  warm  and  zealous  friends  among 
the  citizens ;  they  themselves  were  considered  as  citi- 
zens, and  by  a  mutual  exchange  of  civilities  and  kind- 
nesses were  jiarmoniously  united  in  the  social  circle. 
But  the  five  separate  interests  split  the  society  of  the 
Metropolis  into  as  many  hostile  parties.  For  the  time, 
confidence  was  destroyed — freedom  of  conversation 
shackled— jealousies,  suspicions,  angry  and  embittered 
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iiBdiogs  excited — and  party  spirit  carried  its  vigilance 
tod  restrictions  to  such  «  d^jee,  as  to  regulate  the 
ooomoo  Tisitations  and  civilities  between  the  families 
of  the  candidates  and  their  friends.  So  nicely  were  the 
difierent  parties  balanced,  that  incidents,  and  persons  at 
other  times  insignificant,  grew  into  importance,  and 
"  trifles  light  as  air"  swayed  public  opinion,  and  as  it 
was  supposed  might  ultimately  determine  the  issue. 
The  intimate,  nay,  even  the  casual  visiters  at  the 
houses  of  these  competitors  for  the  Presidency,  were 
known  to  each  other,  and  where  they  bad  weight  or 
ioflueoce  became  objects  of  jealousy  and  suspicion. 
These  gentlemen  were  so  aware  of  the  system  of  es- 
pioDsge  that  ejusted,  that  precautions  were  taken  of  a 
sunilar  kind  as  those  that  are  necessary  for  an  army 
encamped  in  an  enemy's.country.  Sentinels  were  placed 
and  doois  were  guarded.  One  gentleman  knowing  that 
eertain  spies  were  nightly  placed  opposite  his  front  door, 
received  his  friends  through  a  back  passage ;  they  came 
at  midnight  and  departed  before  daylight.  These 
light  visits  were  pretty  general ;  and  on  one  occasion 
a  (neod  of  Mr.  Crawford's  being  seen,  at  dawn  of  day, 
leafing  the  house  of  one  of  the  candidates,  became  an 
object  of  such  suspicion  to  his  party,  that  all  confidence 
vas  withdrawn,  and  intercourse  suspended. 

Mr.  Crawford,  who  despised  all  these  petty  intrigues 
and  machinations,  advised  his  wife  and  daughter  to  visit 
Mrs.  Jackson  as  they  had  previously  done :  morning 
visits  were  interchanged,  and  Mrs.  C.  proposed  asking 
the  General  and  his  wife  to  pass  a  social  evening  with 
her.  When  this  was  accidentally  known  to  some  of 
the  pohiicians  who  visited  at  the  house,  it  was  so  re- 
noosinied  against,  so  opposed,  that  Mrs.  C.  relin- 
qoishcd  her  hospitable  intent.  On  another  occasion, 
Mn.  Adams  invited  Miss  Crawford  to  accompany  her 
to  the  theatre,  which  very  guilelessly  and  innocently 
tbewouM  have  done,  had  not  these  same  politicians 
pat  their  veto  on  the  proposition,  and  proved  satisfac- 
torily that  she  might  thereby  compromise  her  father's 
isitfests,  and  confirm  a  rumor  already  afloat,  of  coali- 
tion! between  Mr.  Crawford's  party  and  one  or  other 
of  the  opponents. 

Even  the  theatre  was  subjected  to  the  same  influence, 
tod  00  diflferent  evenings  filled  exclusively  by  one  party; 
it  was  one  of  the  modes  adopted  to  ascertain  the  zeal 
sod  strength  of  parties ;  and  it  was  amusing  on  such  oc- 
casioos  to  observe  the  vacilkitions,  the  embarrassments, 
the  hesitations  of  those  who  feared  to  commit  them- 
idTes,  whether  or  no  they  would  go  to  the  theatre  witli 
nch  or  such  persons,  and  the  variety  of  excuses  by 
which  they  would  evade  invitations.  What  an  ex- 
htisFsting  evening  was  that  on  which  Mr.  Crawford's 
Iriends  filled  the  theatre  I  And  now,  how  is  that  strong 
phalanx  broken — divided— scattered  !  Many  of  them 
in  high  ofliee— one  in  the  highest.  And  Mr.  Crawford  I 
he  has  gone  to  the  quiet  grave,  "  where  the  wicked 
(cue  from  troubling,  and  where  the  weary  are  at  rest*" 
The  war&re  and  the  turmoil  of  human  passions— the 
defeats  or  triumphs  of  ambition-— the  inconstancy  or 
fidelity  of  friends — the  joys  or  sorrows  of  the  heart-^ 
the  alternations  of  hope  and  fear — are  all  buried  in  that 
quiet  grave.  If  the  spirit  can  look  back  on  the  scenes 
it  has  left  bek>w,  how  puerile — how  insignificant— how 
ephemeral  most  the  highest  aims  of  human  life  appear! 
Could  they  be  now  estimated,  as  they  will  one  day 


be,  in  the  regions  of  immortality,  strife  and  contention 
would  cease,  and  the  ties  of  social  life  remain  unbroken 
by  conflicting  interests. 

Time  moved  on,  unimpeded  in  its  course  by  the  tide 
of  human  affairs  or  human  wishes,  though  to  the  anx- 
ious mind  it  seemed  to  linger.  The  elections  in  the  states 
were  over — the  returns  received,  and  it  was  left  with 
Congress  to  elect  one  of  the  three  highest  candidates. 
These  were  General  Jackson,  Mr.  Adams  and  Mr. 
Crawford.  A  new  field  for  intrigue  and  effort  was 
now  opened — but  I  check  a  pen,  whose  limited  design 
is  to  portray  only  domestic  scenes  and  sentiments. 

The  decisive  day  at  length  arrived.  It  was  a  down- 
right snow-storm.  Aware  of  the  attraction  which  would 
draw  every  one  to  the  capitol,  Mr.  Crawford  and  his 
family  seated  themselves  round  the  blazing  fire  in  the 
drawing-room  without  any  fear  of  being  interrupted  by 
visiters.  No  expectation  existed  of  the  election  being 
decided  on  the  first  day — it  was  even  supposed  that  it 
might  remain  in  suspense  and  the  ballotting  be  con- 
tinued for  many  days — possibly  to  the  last  day  of  the 
session ;  consequently  little  anxiety  was  felt  about  the 
result  of  that  morning's  ballotting.  The  subject  was 
little  spoken  or  thought  of  in  this  family  circle.  "I 
dreamt  last  night,  papa,  that  I  had  churned  a  fine  batch 
of  butter,  which  I  brought  in  my  milk-pail  to  show 
you,  and  which  you  praised  as  the  best  butter  you  had 
ever  eaten."  "  And  1  dreamt,"  said  the  other  daughter, 
"that  I  was  in  our  garden  at  Woodlawn  gathering 
strawberries."  '*It  is  more  than  likely,  girls,  that  your 
dreams  will  come  true,"  answered  their  father.  "  I  do 
wish  they  would,"  said  the  mother;  "I  am  sure  we 
should  be  far  happier  at  home  than  we  could  ever  be  in 
the  President's  house." 

"How  can  you  say  so?"  exclaimed  a  domesticated 
friend,  who  was  present.  "After  a  struggle  of  two 
years,  defeat  will  be  very  hard  to  bear — even  in  a  game 
of  chess  it  requires  some  philosophy  to  take  it  patiently." 

"I  cannot  deny  that,"  answered  Mrs.  Crawford ;  "  it 
is  cnly  the  mortification  of  defeat  I  care  for — on  every 
other  account  most  sincerely  do  I  wish  we  may  go  to  Y* 
Woodlawn,  instead  of  the  White  house.  I  am  sure 
we  should  be  far  happier."  "  Let  us  have  our  book," 
said  Mr.  Crawford,  "and  while  one  of  you  reads  tome, 
I  will  likewise  have  a  game  of  chess  with  one  of  the 
boys." 

The  book  was  so  interesting  that  the  election  going 
on  at  the  capitol  was  for  the  time  forgotten.  The  storm 
continued  raging.  It  looked  gloomy  without  doors,  but 
bright,  warm  and  cheerful  within. 

The  snow  prevented  the  sound  of  wheels  from  being 
heard  on  the  ground,  and  before  any  one  was  aware  of 
the  approach  of  a  carriage,  the  door  opened,  and  Mr. 
D.  entered.  The  suddenness  of  his  entrance  made  every 
one  start ;  his  face  was  flushed  with  emotion — his  man- 
ner hurried. 

"Hundreds  would  be  in  haste  to  bring  good  tidings," 
said  he,  "  but  here  I  come  with  bad  news.  Adams  is 
chosen  on  the  first  balloL"  "  Is  it  possible  7"  exclaimed 
Mr.  Crawford.  "  I  thought  it  would  have  been  Jack- 
son ;  well,  I  am  glad  it  is  over."  Not  a  change  of  tone, 
of  voice,  or  of  countenance,  evinced  any  quick  or  deep 
feeling;  and  being  glod  it  was  over,  was  a  declaration 
as  natural  as  it  was  sincere — ^for  suspense  is  of  all  states 
of  mind  the  most  intolerable. 
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The  family  received  the  infonnation  with  as  little 
emotion  as  Mr.  Crawford 

**  Well,"  observed  Mrs.  C,  "  one  thing  consoles  me ; 
the  disappointment  is  of  God  and  not  of  man,  for  had 
Mr.  Crawford  been  in  good  health  it  would  not  have 
been  so.'* 

Soon  afterwards  another  carriage  drove  to  the  door. 

Mr.  L y  came  in,  looking  very  much  cast  down, 

and  shaking  Mr.  Crawford's  outstretched  hand,  said  in 
a  voice  as  melancholy  as  his  countenance,  '*It  is  all 
over."  Mr.  Cobb,  who  had  accompanied  him,  was  so 
much  agitated,  he  could  not  immediately  see  Mr.  C. 
but  went  into  the  dining-room.  Mrs.  Crawford  and 
her  daughters  went  to  him  ;  he  shook  their  hands,  and 
brushing  away  the  tears,  which  in  spite  of  his  endeavors 
would  gush  to  his  eyes,  "  Well,  girls,"  said  he,  "  you 
may  pack  up  as  soon  as  you  please."  He  could  say 
no  more;  his  voice  was  suffocated  by  emotion.  His 
feelings  were  those  of  a  tender  and  ardently  attached 
friend,  not  those  of  a  disappointed  politician."  "  Come," 
said  Miss  C,  shaking  hands  with  him,  "  you  may  as 
well  laugh  as  cry ;  come  in  and  see  papa,  but  not  with 
that  gloomy  face."  It  was  some  time  however  before 
he  could  control  his  feelings ;  at  last  he  went  into  the 
drawing-room,  laughing  and  clapping  his  hands  as  if 
in  great  exultation,  calling  out, "  Adams  has  it — Adams 
has  it— hurra  for  Adams."  Mr.  Crawfoi-d  took  his  of- 
fered hand,  and  smiled,  as  he  s^id,  "  Why,  Cobb,  you 
are  laughing  the  wrong  side  of  your  mouth."  **  As  well 
laugh  as  cry,"  answered  he,  rubbing  his  hands.  "Your 
laugh  however  looks  very  much  like  a  cry,"  replied  his 
friend,  laughing  at  the  same  time  himself  at  Mr.  Cobb's 
wry  faces. 

"No  more  dn^wing-rooms,  young  ladies,"  said  Mr. 
Cobb,  turning  to  the  girls,  "  you  may  go  home  to  the 
dairy  and  learn  to  make  butter  and  cheese  and  spin 
cotton  for  your  own  clothes." 

"  My  dream  will  come  true  after  all,"  said  Miss  C. 

"And  what  shall  I  do?"  said  a  little  girl  of  seven 
years  old. 

"You?  Lord  knows;  pick  cotton  seed  I  suppose.** 
"No,  no,"  said  the  fond  mother,  "she  shall  reel  the 
cotton  yam.  I  have  a  pretty  little  reel  that  goes  click, 
dick."  The  child  jumped  for  joy ;  "  and  as  for  you," 
continued  the  mother,  taking  her  youngest  in  her  arms, 
"  you,  darling,  shajl  hold  the  spools.*"  "  And  what  are 
we  to  do  ?"  cried  the  rest  of  the  boys.  "  Why,  go  to 

the  plough  to  be  sure,  all  except y  the  eldest  son. 

We  must  have  one  gentleman  in  the  family,  so  he  must 
be  the  lawyer." 

After  a  while,  every  one  quietly  seated  themselves 
to  listen  to  the  detailed  Account,  given  by  one  of  the 
gentlemen,  of  the  mode  in  which  the  business  had  been 
conducted,  and  of  the  causes  that  produced  this  unex- 
pected result ;  which  narration  was  often  interrupted  by 
exclamations  from  Mr.  Cobb,  "Treachery — treachery." 

"  Hush,  hush,"  said  Miss  C.  "  Do  not  use  such  rash 
words;  hard  names  and  bad  words  will  not  alter  the 
matter." 

"  It  is  enough  to  ruffle  the  temper  of  a  better  man 
than  me,"  reiterated  the  ardent  Mr.  Cobb.  "Such 
treachery  and  cowardice " 

Among  other  incidents,  one  of  the  gentlemen  men- 
tioned that  Mr.  Randolph,  who  counted  the  ballots, 
after  announcing  the  result,  exclaimed,  "  It  was  impos- 


sible to  win  the  game,  gentlemen — the  cards  were 
packed."  "  And  that,"  said  Mr.  Cobb,  "  is  the  fact. 
The  people  have  been  tricked  out  of  the  man  of  their 
choice." 

About  tea  time,  four  or  five  other  senators  and  mem- 
bers came  in ;  the  conversation  naturally  turned  on  the 
events  of  the  day ;  each  had  some  interesting  charac- 
teristic incident  to  relate.  What  developments !  what 
machinery — ^wheel  within  wheel,  and  all  put  into  mo- 
tion by  the  mainspring.  One  mind — one  individual, 
governing  and  directing  the  actions  of  others,  who  per- 
haps never  suspect  themselves  of  being  the  mere  agents 
of  the  master  spirit 

The  President  elected  by  the  People !  The  President 
elected  by  the  House  of  Representatives ! — ^an  article 
of  the  constitution — a  fine  theoretical  principle.  But 
is  it  the  fact  ?  Forms  of  government  may  vary  and 
modify  the  modes  of  human  life,  but  cannot  change  the 
principles  of  human  nature ;  and  from  the  savage  hordes 
who  roam  the  wilderness,  unclothed  and  unhoused,  to 
the  most  civilized  and  enlightened  communities,  the  few 
ever  have  and  ever  will  govern  the  many.  The  sub- 
divisions of  society  move  like  satellites  round  the  cen- 
tral luminary.  It  is  an  elementary  principle,  which  no 
forms  of  government  can  subvert  But  my  pen  is  wan- 
dering from  its  humble  path. 

The  tea  table  was  removed — cards  and  chess  were 
introduced,  and  parties  arranged  for  the  different  games, 
which  were  played  without  much  interruption  to  con- 
versation. 

That  ease,  which  certainf-^,  after  long  endured  sus- 
pense, imparts  to  the  mind,  is  so  pleasurable  a  sensa- 
tion, that  for  a  time  it  is  a  compensation  for  disappoint- 
ment and  defeat  Relieved  from  the  pressure  of  anxiety, 
the  spirits  of  the  company  rose  with  an  elastic  force, 
and  every  one  seemed  inspired  with  an  unusual  degree 
of  gaiety  ;  but,  whatever  the  cause,  the  fact  was  cer- 
tain, that  they  were  very  merry,  and  joked  and  laughed 
in  all  honesty  and  sincerity.  Two  of  the  gentlemen 
said  they  would  look  in  at  the  President's  drawing-room, 
and  return  and  report  what  they  might  see  and  hear. 
It  was  near  eleven  o'clock  when  they  came  back.  The 
concourse  was  so  great,  that  it  was  witli  difficulty  they 
had  effected  their  entrance — ^the  mass  so  compact  that 
individuals  could  scarcely  move,  but  were  carried  along 
by  the  pressure  of  the  crowd  without  any  agency  of 
their  own.  "  Pray,  sir,  take  your  finger  out  of  my  ear.»* 
"  I  will,  madam,  the  moment  I  can  move  my  arm." 
Such  and  many  more  ludicrous  incidents  did  the  gen- 
tlemen relate. 

Persons  who  never  before  had  fonnd  an  entree  into 
good  company,  had  this  night  forced  themselves  in,  not- 
withstanding the  vigilance  of  the  marshal  who  guarded 
the  door-way.  General  Scott  had  been  robbed  of  his 
pocket  book,  containing  bills  to  a  large  amount,  and 
much  mirth  occasioned  by  the  idea  of  pick-pockets  in 
the  President's  drawing  room. 

"Mr.  Adams  was  there,"  said  Mr.  W ,  "but  was 

less  an  object  of  attention  than  General  Jackson,  who 
was  surrounded  by  persons  of  all  parties."  "^This 
sympathy  with  the  conquered,  instead  of  the  conqueror, 
is  honorable  to  human  nature,"  observed  one  of  the 

company.    "  That  may  be  doubtful,"  said  Mr. . 

Many  were  disappointed  and  angry  at  Mr.  Adams's 
success.    No  unkindly  feelings  were  excited  by  Gene- 
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nl  Jae]cBon*8  defeat.  Self-love  is  humiliated  by  ano- 
ther's sQocess,  but  if  Rochefoucault  is  to  be  believed, 
sd^IoTe  is  gratified  by  the  misfortunes  of  even  one's 
fiiends* 

** General  Jackson,** continued  Mr.  W ,  "went 

up  and  shook  hands  with  Mr.  Adams,  and  congratulated 
him  very  cordially  on  his  election.*' 

"  That  was  a  useless  piece  of  hypocrisy,"  said  Mr. 
Cmwford ;  **  it  deceived  no  one.  Shaking  hands  was 
Tery  weU— was  right,  but  the  congratulatory  speech 
might  have  been  omitted.    I  like  honesty  in  all  things.*' 

''And  Mr.  '  too  was  there.    Had  you  but  seen 

him— «o  smiling — so  courteous--so  exulting^— every 
gfauKe  of  bis  eye — every  smile  of  his  lip  said  plainer 
than  words  could  say — '  I  have  settled  this  matter — ^I 
baFe  made  the  President*'* 

"Curse  him,"  said  Mr.  Cobb.  "No,  no,"  said  Mr. 
Crawford,  "he  may  and  probably  did  act  conscien- 
tiottsly." 

"By*        *        ♦        ♦        ♦        ♦        ♦        ♦." 

Bat  disappointed  people  will  say  hard  things. 

It  grew  late.  The  company  made  their  adieus,  and 
Mr.  Crawford  retired  to  his  chamber. 

When  the  fact  of  his  election  was  communicated  to 
Mr.  Adams  by  the  committee  appointed  for  that  pur- 
pose, one  of  the  gentlemen  said,  that  during  their  ad- 
dresi  the  sweat  rolled  down  Mr.  Adams's  face ;  he  shook 
from  head  to  foot,  and  was  so  agitated  he  could  scarcely 
stand  or  speak.  Every  one  knows  he  is  a  man  of  keen 
sensibility  and  strong  feelings,  aod  taken  by  surprise,  as 
he  certainly  was,  h  is  agitati^  was  not  to  be  wondered  at 

The  heavy  and  continued  snow-storm  on  the  day  of 
election  was  considered  a  fiivorable  cireumstaneoi  ns  it 
prevented  the  assemblage  of  crowds  or  mobs,  as  had 
bees  apprehended,  in  one  ward  of  the  city  an  effigy 
of  Mr.  A — -  had  been  prepared,  and  had  it  not  been 
for  the  storm  would  have  been  burned  ;  and  this,  most 
probsbly,  would  have  produced  some  riot  among  his 
frieads,  particularly  the  negroes,  who,  when  his  election 
w  declared,  were  the  only  persons  who  expressed 
their  joy  by  loud  huzzas. 

Among  the  higher  classes,  no  exultation  was  evinced ; 
Rspeet  and  sympathy  for  the  disappointed  candidates 
alnoed  any  expressions  of  triumph.  In  fact,  never 
▼u  the  social  principle  more  beautifully  developed, 
hrty  hostility  was  instantly  extinguished — a  simulta- 
neoQs  spirit  of  kindness  appeared  in  all  classes  of  so- 
ciety. Rivalry  being  extinct,  suspicion  vantsbed — con- 
fidence revived.  The  storm  was  passed — sunshine  re- 
ttiTDcd,  and  diffused  its  warmth  and  cheerfulness  over 
the  whole  social  system. 

Even  the  clapping  in  the  gallery  of  Congress  Hall, 
vai  sudden  and  momentary.  It  was  silenced  by  loud 
hioei,  before  the  command  of  the  speaker  to  clear  the 
galleries  eould  have  been  heard.  Silenced  by  popular 
^ling !  and  a  word  from  the  chair,  without  the  appli- 
caijon  of  any  force,  instantly  cleared  the  galleries.  How 
adffljrable  are  our  institutions !  What  a  contrast  does 
this  election  by  the  House  of  Representatives  form  to 
the  elections  of  a  Polish  Diet  There,  as  General  La- 
fayette observed,  foreign  armies  surrounded  the  assem- 
Wy  and  controlled  their  elections.  In  Washington,  on 
the  9ih  of  February,  not  a  sign  of  civil  or  military  au- 
thority interfered  with  the  freedom  of  the  election.  "  I 
rejoice,"  added  this  veteran,  "  I  rejoice  to  have  seen 


this  government  pass  through  such  an  ordeal  It  dis- 
appoints the  calculations  and  expectations  of  the  ene* 
mies  of  republican  institutions." 

And  the  mode  or  form  of  this  election*~how  simple 
and  dignified. 

The  counting  of  the  votes  of  the  electoral  colleges, 
was  done  by  the  senate  and  house  conjointly.  Foreign 
ministers,  strangers  of  distinction,  and  Gen.  Lafayette 
were  present ;  but  when  the  Senate  rose,  and  the  House 
of  Representatives  formed  itself  into  a  body  of  stateSf  to 
elect  the  President,  Uie  senatora  withdrew  from  the  floor, 
and  all  other  persons  from  the  house. 

"  What,  even  General  Lafayette  ?»• 

"Yes,"  replied  Mr.  L.,  who  was  describing  the 
scene,  **  had  General  Washington  himself  been  there, 
he  too  must  have  withdrawn."  The  delegation  of  each 
state  sat  together,  and  after  ascertaining  by  ballot  which 
candidate  had  the  majority  in  the  state,  an  individual 
of  the  delegation  was  chosen  to  put  the  ballot  in  the 
ballot-box.  The  whole  proceeding  was  conducted  with 
silence,  order  and  dignity ;  and  after  the  ballots  were 
all  given  in,  Mr.  Webster  and  Mr.  Randolph  were  ap- 
pointed the  tellers.  It  was  Mr.  Webster  who,  with  an 
audible  and  distinct  voice,  announced  that  J.  CL  Adams 
was  elected,  when  Mr.  Randolph  made  the  speech  al- 
ready related. 

The  day  succeeding  this  eventful  one,  was  warm  and 
bright  The  dazzling  whiteness  of  the  snow  that  co- 
vered the  ground,  increased  the  splendor  of  the  uncloud- 
ed sunshine.  The  whole  city  seemed  in  motion  -  car- 
riages whirled  along  the  avenue,  and  the  foot-paths 
were  crowded  with  pedestrians.  Citizens  and  stran- 
gers, ladies  and  gentlemen,  hastening  to  pay  their  res- 
pects not  only  to  the  President  elect,  but  to  General 
Jackson  and  Mr.  Crawford,  whose  drawing-room  was 
never  vacant  from  eleven  o'clock  in  the  morning  to 
eleven  o'clock  at  night  But  he  did  not  seem  as  well  as 
usual ;  the  excitement  had  perhaps  been  too  much  for 
him,  and  a  re-action  took  place.  He  looked  pale — ^was 
languid  and  serious.  In  the  evening  he  kept  the  younger 
children  up  later  than  usual.  At  twilight  he  took  the  two 
little  ones,  as  was  his  custom,  on  his  knees,  wrappingliis 
arms  around  them,  and  seemed  to  feel,  with  more  than  his 
accustomed  tenderness,  their  innocent  caresses.  Often 
he  was  seen  to  press  them  to  his  bosom,  to  kiss  their 
cheeks,  their  lips.  The  little  girl,  (an  affectionate  little 
creature,)  kneeling  on  his  lap,  would  hug  and  kiss  him — 
smooth  his  hair — stroke  his  cheeks.  Mrs.  Crawford 
thinking  she  might  teaze  or  fatigue  her  father,  would 
have  taken  her  away.  '*  No,  no,"  said  he,  clasping  her 
and  his  infant  son  tightly  to  his  bosom,  '*  I  cannot  part 
with  them  yet"  After  tea,  when  he  sat  down  to  his 
game  of  whist,  he  put  the  children  on  the  sofa  by  him. 
There  they  stood,  playing  all  manner  of  little  tricks — 
bobbing  their  heads  now  here,  now  there — kissing  firat 
one,  then  the  other  cheek — untying  his  cravat,  pulling 
his  hair;  but  nothing  that  they  did  disturbed  him, 
though  in  general  he  was  impatient  of  any  interruption 
while  playing  whist  or  chess — ^but  this  evening  he  never 
checked  them,  nor  would  he  permit  their  being  sent  to 
bed,  but  every  now  and  then  turned  to  pat  their  cheeks 
and  kiss  them. 

Amiable,  warm-hearted  man !  Affection  proved  the 
most  efi*ectual  balm  to  heal  the  wound  inflicted  by  dis* 
appointed  ambition. 
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He  kept  hii  family  around  him  the  whole  time,  nor 
could  they  endure  to  be  an  hour  away  from  him.  Even 

Mrs.  B ,  the  old  nurse,  (a  worthy  woman,  who 

had  lived  many  years  in  the  family,)  could  not  long 
absent  herself,  but  made  frequent  excuses  to  come  into 
the  drawing-room,  and  to  show  some  kind  little  atten- 
tion. ^ 

"  Poor  old  woman,*'  said  Mr.  Crawford,  "  she  seems 
Co  take  it  to  heart  more  than  any  one.** 

"It  is  the  idea  of  being  separated  from  the  children,** 
■aid  a  friend,  who  was  then  an  inmate  of  the  family. 
'*  She  told  me  yesterday  that  she  could  not  leave  you ; 
that  she  was  determined  to  go  to  Georgia  with  the  chil- 
dren— and  that  if  you  had  nothing  but  a  crust  of  bread 
to  give  her,  still  she  would  not  leave  the  family." 

Mr.  Crawford  was  visibly  affected ;  his  eyes  betray- 
ed his  feelings.  How  every  one  who  knows  this  man 
loves  him  I 

About  two  o'clock  General  Lafayette  came.  Weary 
of  conversation,  Mr.  Crawford,  aftor  the  departure  of 
a  crowd  of  visiters,  had  sat  down  to  a  game  of  chess; 
he  rose  and  shook  hands  long  and  cordially  with  the 
General,  and  then  resumed  his  game,  which  was  near 
its  close,  and  deeply  interesting.  The  General  would 
not  relinquish  his  hand,  which  he  held  within  both  his, 
and  seemed  oppressed  with  emotion.  He  sat  on  the 
sofa,  as  close  as  he  could  to  Mr.  Crawford,  and  once  or 
twice,  under  the  impulse  of  strong  feeling,  seemed  as  it 
were  going  to  embrace  him.  The  game  finished,  an 
animated  conversation  took  place. 

"  I  am  glad,**  said  Lafayette,  "  on  my  own  account, 

that  Jackson  was  not  chosen,  for  our  friend  

would  have  thrown  the  whole  blame  on  me,  and  attri- 
buted the  choice  of  a  soldier  to  the  military  enthusiasm 
which  he  says  my  visit  has  awakened  through  the 
country.  In  order  to  avoid  any  such  influence,  and  to 
show  that  1  respect  civil  more  than  military  power,  I 
have  invariably  avoided  wearing  my  uniform,  and  on 
every  occasion  have  reviewed  the  troops  in  my  plain 

blue   coat  and  round   hat     Yet  would    have 

thrown  all  the  blame  on  my  shoulders." 

Mr.  Craviford  expressed  his  high  sense  of  the  deli- 
cacy and  discretion  General  Lafayette  had  shown  not 
only  in  this,  but  every  other  circumstance  relative  to 
the  Presidential  contesL 

In  the  evening  while,  as  before  described,  Mr.  Craw- 
ford was  playing  at  whist,  and  his  daughter  and  some 
female  friends  were  conversing  with  the  gentlemen  not 
engaged  at  cards,  a  servant  brought  in  a  letter,  which 
as  usual  was  handed  to  Miss  Crawford,  who  always 
opened  and  examined  herfather*8  letters. 

**  Mr.  Adams  is  prompt — kindly  so,**  said  she,  hand- 
ing the  letter  to  her  confidential  friend  who  sat  beside 
her.  "See  in  what  friendly  terms  he  expresses  his 
wish  that  my  father  should  retain  his  present  office,  and 
continue  in  the  new  administration.**  "And  what  an- 
swer,** inquired  Mr.  -*-",  "  do  you  suppose  your  father 
will  give  7**  "  Oh,  a  negative,  as  he  told  you  he  would 
in  case  the  offer  was  made.** 

"But  now  the  offer  is  made,  his  mind  may  change. 
We  gentlemen,  about  offices,  feel  and  act  as  you  ladies 
do  about  lovers ;  and  often  accept  a  positive  offer,  which 
in  anticipation  we  had  resolved  to  reject'* 

"  Be  certain  my  father  will  not  change  his  resolution. 
No  honor  or  advantage  could  tempt  him  to  act  incon- 


sistently with  his  opinion  of  what  is  right,  or  to  do  any 
thing  he  thinks  wrong  ;  and  you  well  know  that  to  r^ 
main  in  an  administration  whose  principles  and  mea- 
sures he  could  not  conscientiously  support,  is  what  he 
could  not  be  persuaded  to  do.  But  come,  the  game  is 
over ;  I  will  give  him  the  letter.** 

" Let  me  advise  you,**  said  Mr. ^  "not  to  give  it 

to  him  to-night.    It  might  cause  him  some  wakeful 
hours — might  disturb  his  rest'* 
"  I  am  not  the  least  afraid,**  answered  his  daufcbter. 

"Be  persuaded,"  said  Mr. ,  holding  back  ber 

hand — "Allow  me  to  know  a  little  more  of  these  mat- 
ters than  you  possibly  can  do.  An  answer  cannot  be 
sent  until  to-morrow — the  delay  will  make  no  differ- 
ence— your  father  has  been  ftitigued  by  company  all 
day  long — let  him  have  a  night's  sound  sleep  before 
you  give  him  this  letter.** 

"  I  yield  to  your  wishes,**  replied  she,  "  though  with- 
out the  least  apprehension  of  his  rest  being  disturbed 
by  reading  this  letter.*' 

"Are  you  fully  aware  of  the  alternative  on  which 
your  father  is  called  to  decide  ?  An  honorable  office — a 
good  salary — an  advantageous  residence  for  his  large, 
his  young  family— and  comparative  poverty — for  you 
are  aware  how  greatly  his  private  affairs  have  sufllered 
by  his  absence  from  home." 

"Yes,  I  know  all  these  things.  I  know  that  the 
agreeable  excitement  of  public  life — the  gratification 
of  high  office — the  pleasures  of  society — the  comforts 
of  affiuence,  must  be  exchanged  for  the  retirement  and 
obscurity  of  a  country  life.  I  know  that  our  farm,  in 
consequence  of  his  long  absence,  is  in  a  ruinous,  mise- 
rable condition — that  as  you  say,  he  goes  to  compara- 
tive poverty — yet  I  am  certain  my  father  will  not  waver 
one  moment  in  his  decision.  He  has  already  consider- 
ed the  subject— his  mind  is  made  up.** 

"  We  shall  see,"  said  Mr. ;  "  I  am  not  quite  as 

certain  as  you  are.** 

His  daughter  was  right  The  next  morning  she 
handed  her  father  the  letter.  He  was  evidently  pleased 
not  only  witli  the  offer,  but  the  terras  in  which  that 
offer  was  made.  The  letter  was  not  a  cold,  compli- 
mentary official  communication  ;  it  was  written  in  lan- 
guage expressive  of  high  esteem  and  friendly  feeling. 
He  reperused  it  before  he  said  any  thing;  then  di- 
rected his  daughter  to  get  pen  and  paper,  and  he  would 
dictate  an  answer.  The  answer  was  what  she  expect- 
ed ;  the  offer  was  declined,  but  in  terms  full  of  respect 
and  good  will.  Had  Mr.  Adams  received  this  original 
answer,  doubtless  he  would  have  been  much  more  grati- 
fied than  he  could  have  been  with  the  one  actually 
sent  him.  Some  of  the  political  and  confidential  friends 
to  whom  it  was  shown,  objected  to  its  kindhf  tmu^  and 
after  a  long  discussion,  wearied  but  not  convinced,  Mr. 
Crawford  consented  to  a  more  cold  and  formal  reply  to 
Mr.  Adams's  really  friendly  letter.  If,  as  Sallust  sa3r8, 
politicians  have  no  hearts,  Mr.  Crawford  was  no  poli- 
tician, for  never  had  man  a  more  capacious  or  warmer 
heart  than  his.    But  these  advisers  were  poHHcian*. 

In  other  respects  Mr.  Adams  showed  towards  Mr.  C. 
the  same  good  feeling ;  hearing  that  he  wished  to  dis- 
pose of  his  service  of  plate  and  his  fine  stoek  of  wine, 
Mr.  Adams  sent  his  steward  with  an  offer  to  take  both 
the  plate  and  the  wine  at  Mr.  Crawford's  own  valua- 
tion, thus  saving  him  the  necessity  of  exposing  them 
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to  public  sale.  To  the  last  farewell  visit  which  Mr. 
Crawford  paid  him,  Mr.  Adams  in  various  ways  evinced 
personal  respect  and  regard  for  the  ex-secretary«  It  is 
pleasant  to  have  such  things  to  relate — such  proofs  of 
good  feeling  between  political  opponents— were  it  only 
for  their  rarity. 

On  the  second  or  third  morning  after  the  election, 
Ckneral  Jackson  paid  Mr.  Crawford  a  visit.  His  man- 
ner was  frank,  courteous,  almost  cordiaL  They  had 
Doi  net  for  several  years,  and  had  been  mutually  irri- 
tated aguinst  each  other  by  the  representations  of  their 
respective  partisans  and  friends.  The  cause  of  hostility 
wss  now  removed,  and  they  met  like  good  and  brave 
meiif^enemies  in  war — friends  in  peace.  Every  one 
present  was  greatly  pleased  with  the  conversation  and 
demeanor  of  General  Jackson :  he  had,  in  all  respects, 
since  his  political  defeat,  exhibited  great  dignity  and 
msgnanimity.  Not  the  slightest  allusion  was  made  to 
recent  events,  but  topics  of  general  interest,  such  as 
agriculture,  European  news,  kc  &&  made  up  the  conver- 
sation during  the  half  hour's  visit. 

Mr.  Crawford  determined  to  commence  his  journey 
home  as  soon  as  the  roads  and  the  weather  would  allow 
of  his  travelling.    Meanwhile  he  was  every  evening 
surrounded  with  an  agreeable  circle  of  friends  and  ac- 
quaintances.   The  embargo  of  party  politics  was  taken 
off— Uie  freedom  of  social  intercourse  restored,  and  per- 
sons of  all  parties  evinced  their  personal  regard  and 
eoosderation  by  frequent  visits.    The  approaching  in- 
auguration drew  crowds  of  strangers  to  the  city,  few  of 
whom  omitted  calling  on  Mr.  Crawford.  Among  others, 
was  Mr.  Owen  of  Lanark.    Ugly,  awkward  and  unpre- 
possessing in  voice,  manners  and  appearance,  he  is 
DCTcrtheless  extremely  interesting  in  conversation,  and 
while  he  captivates  attention  by  the  novelty  of  his  ideas, 
h«  conciliates  the  feelings  of  his  hearers  by  the  evident 
benevolence  of  his  own  disposition.    Even  those  who 
most  condemn  his  principles,  do  justice  to  his  feelings, 
and  look  upon  him  ajs  wrong  in  judgment,  but  right  in 
heart 

Mr.  Owen  cares  not  how  degraded,  vicious,  or  igno- 
nnt  his  new  colonists  may  be,  as  he  believes  the  re- 
generaiing  power  of  his  system  to  be  such,  as  soon  to 
reader  them  virtuous  and  enlightened. 

At  Lanark,  he  said  he  had  commenced  with  the  dregs 
^  tht  dregs  of  society.  In  a  population  of  two  thou- 
nod  four  handred  criminal  and  ignorant  persons,  he 
kid  never  made  use  of  any  punishments  or  rewards, 
beyond  a  snutli  fine,  to  restrain  vice,  and  the  happiness 
vhich  resulted  from  good  conduct,  to  encourage  virtue. 
"Make  a  man  happy,  and  you  make  him  virtuous, 
^bere  there  is  no  want,  there  is  no  temptation.  To 
mike  men  happy,  instruct  their  minds  and  employ  their 
hands.  This  is  the  whole  of  my  system,"  continued 
he,  **  and  the  two  most  effective  moral  agents  I  use, 
are  music  and  dancing.  Relaxation  and  amusement 
<^Aer  labor,  are  both  morally  and  physically  necessary. 
f^aacino;  eombinea  exercise  and  amusement — music  ex- 
hilarates the  spirits  while  it  soothes  the  passions." 

'*  And  can  yoa  deter  from  vice  and  stimulate  to  vir- 
tue without  the  fear  of  punishment  or  hope  of  reward  7" 
^  Yes," answered  he,  "fear  and  hope  are  equally  ban- 
tthed  from  my  system.  The  actual  enjoyment  which 
resulu  from  virtuous  conduct,  I  have  ever  found  to  be 
s  suflideni  incentive." 


The  interesting  details  into  which  he  entered,  fixed 
the  attention  of  the  company  most  part  of  the  evening, 
but  are  too  long  to  be  repeated. 

Cool  and  dispassionate  in  his  manner — slow  and  ever 
impeded  in  his  enunciation — with  a  face  indicative  of 
strong  powers  of  mind,  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  that 
Mr.  Owen  is  a  mere  visionary — an  enthusiast.  Yet 
so  impracticable  are  his  schemes — so  ideal  his  system, 
that  he  can  be  considered  in  no  other  light. 

During  this  visit  to  Washington,  Mr.  Owen  had  an 
interview  with  Mr.  Wirt,  at  his  own  house— where, 
unrestrained  and  uninterrupted  by  the  presence  of  dif- 
ferent persons,  he  had  an  opportunity  of  opening  his 
views  and  explaining  his  principles,  to  a  man  whose 
good  opinion  he  most  earnestly  wished  to  secure.  The 
undivided  attention  with  which  Mr.  Wirt  listened  to 
him — the  lively  interest  which  his  ever  expressive  coun- 
tenance indicated,  flattered  Mr.  Owen  with  the  hope  that 
he  was  carrying  conviction  to  the  mind  of  his  listener, 
and  he  became  proportionately  more  earnest  and  ani- 
mated. At  length,  he  paused  and  waited  for  some  re- 
ply— some  observation  from  his  auditor.  At  last,  "  Mr. 
Owen,"  said  Mr.  Wirt,  "  have  you  never  been  told  that 
you  were  a  madman  ?" 

What  a  shock  must  this  have  been  to  the  s:inguine 
enthusiast!  But  he  soon  recovered  himself,  and  un- 
dauntedly answered,  "  Yes,  sir— often.  But  what  re- 
former, including  even  the  founder  of  your  religion,  has 
not  been  called  a  madman— or,  men  beside  themselves?" 

Thus  it  was,  that  even  this  rebuflf  could  not  lessen 
his  confidence  in  the  truth  and  final  triumph  of  his 
principles.    But  to  return  from  this  digression. 

In  the  course  of  a  few  weeks,  the  necessary  prepa- 
rations for  his  departure  being  completed,  Mr.  Crawford 
and  his  family  left  Washington  to  return  with  broken 
health,  to  what  might  well  be  called  a  broken  fortune. 
Under  such  circumstances,  is  it  unjust  to  say,  that  there 
are  few  men  who  would,  like  Mr.  Crawford,  have  de- 
clined ofiicc,  offered  as  it  was  offered,  with  a  sincerity 
and  kindness  that  admitted  of  no  doubt?  He  had  a 
large  family,  with  an  income  totally  inadequate  for  their 
education  and  settlement  in  life.  He  enjoyed  society 
more  than  most  men.  He  was  not  without  ambition, 
yet  he  unhesitatingly  sacrificed  the  advantages  and  en- 
joyments of  high  office  to  his  sense  of  right.  In  answer 
to  a  friend  who  argued  the  subject  with  him,  he  replied, 
"I  cannot  honestly  remain  in  the  administration,  differ- 
ing as  I  do  from  the  President  on  some  important  prin- 
ciples. I  could  not  support  measures  I  did  not  approve, 
and  to  go  into  the  cabinet  merely  as  an  opponent,  would 
be  as  ungenerous  as  useless.  If  Mr.  Adams  does  right, 
I  hope  my  friends  will  support  his  administration  ;  if 
the  contrary,  my  friends  will  be  at  liberty  to  oppose  it, 
which  they  could  not  well  do,  were  I  in  the  adminis- 
tration." Such,  or  nearly  such,  were  his  words,  when 
discussing  this  subject.  1  cannot  honestly  do  U,  was  with 
this  upright  statesman  a  decisive  reason. 

On  reaching  home  he  found  his  house  in  a  sadly  di- 
lapidated condition.  Nor  was  the  farm  in  any  better. 
Every  where  the  consequences  of  neglect  were  con- 
spicuous. With  an  energy  which  was  not  to  be  ex- 
pected from  his  infirm  state  of  health,  his  shattered 
constitution,  he  set  himself  to  work  to  repair  the  sad 
effecU  of  his  long  absence.  His  mind  busied  itself 
with  projects  of  improvement,  which  aUis !  neither  his 
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health  or  his  fortune  ever  allowed  him  to  realize.  Of 
these  projects  the  most  favorite  one  was  a  vineyard  ; 
and  he  sent  to  France  for  vines,  implements,  books, 
and  whatever  was  necessary  to  carry  his  design  into 
execution.  But  this  and  many  other  similar  schemes 
failed ;  his  means  and  his  strength  were  alike  inade- 
quate to  agricultural  pursuits.  He  received  the  ap- 
pointment of  Judge.  This  afforded  him  both  employ- 
ment and  amusement.  It  opened  to  him  a  social  inter- 
course, which  in  the  retirement  of  his  farm  he  could  I  Runn'st  thou  a  tilt  with  Taurus?  or  dost  rear 
not  command.  Thy  weapon  for  more  stately  tournament  f 

Reading  was  his  great  resource,  and  the  large  library 


Whence  the  fond  mother  fled — the  cradle  tum'd 
Against  the  wall,  and  empty — well  we  know 
The  untold  anguish,  when  some  dear  one  falls. 
How  oft  the  life-blood  trickling  from  our  hearts 
Reveals  a  kindred  spirit  torn  away. 
Tears  are  our  birthright,  gentle  sister  train. 
And  more  we  love  you,  that  like  us  you  mourn. 
— ^Ho^  belted  Orion ! — ^with  thy  lion  shieM, 
What  tidings  from  the  chase?  what  monster  slain  ? 


he  had  collected  while  in  France,  was  now  an  inestima- 
ble treasure.  His  sight  was  so  entirely  restored,  that 
he  could  without  inconvenience  read  from  one  to  two 
hundred  pages  daily.  His  friends  were  desirous  of  his 
again  taking  his  seat  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States, 
and  the  place  was  long  kept  open  for  him— viz.  filled 
by  a  person  who  at  any  moment  would  have  vacated 
it  for  him.  To  this  he  was  averse,  on  account  of  the 
continued  difficulty  in  his  articulation;  for  although 
his  general  health  was  greatly  improved,  his  powers  of 
speech  were  never  entirely  restored. 

When  he  left  home,  on  his  way  to  one  of  the  county 
courts,  he  was  in  good  health  and  good  spirits.  He 
passed  a  day  with  his  daughter,  who  was  married,  and 
had  just  presented  him  with  another  grandchild,  and 
as  usual— to  use  the  expression  of  one  of  his  family — 
**  made  a  hoUday  in  the  house" — such  happiness  did  his 
presence  ever  diffuse.  The  ensuing  day  he  pursued  his 
journey  and  reached  the  house  of  a  friend,  where  he 
meant  to  pass  the  night.  He  complained  of  not  feeling 
well ;  a  physician  in  the  &mily  prescribed  for  him  and 
relieved  the  symptoms  which  excited  anxiety.  He  re- 
tired early,  and  not  long  after  a  noise  was  heard  in  his 
chamber,  which  induced  one  of  the  family  to  go  in.  He 
was  found  motionless  and  speechless.  On  the  applica- 
tion of  the  usual  remedies,  he  was  able  the  next  day 
to  rise,  but  while  sitting  in  his  chair  fell  into  a  swoon, 
from  which  he  never  recovered.  Thus  died  this  good 
man,  kindly  exempted  in  this  closing  scene  from  severe 
suffering  or  lingering  disease.  He  exemplified  what 
the  poet  has  asserted,  that 

An  honest  man  'a  the  noblest  work  of  Ood. 


THE  STARS. 

BT  MRS.  L.  H.  SIOOURNET. 

Make  friendship  with  the  Stars. 

Go  forth  at  night. 
And  talk  with  Aldebaran,  where  he  flames 
In  the  cold  forehead  of  the  wintry  sky. 
— ^Turn  to  the  sister  Pleiades,  and  ask 
If  there  be  death  in  Heaven? — a  blight  to  fall 
Upon  the  brightness  of  unfrosted  hair? — 
A  severing  of  fond  hearts? — a  place  of  graves?— 
Our  sympathies  are  with  you,  stricken  Stars, 
Clustering  so  closely  round  the  lost  one's  place. 
Too  well  we  know  the  hopeless  toil  to  hide 
The  chasm  in  love's  fond  circle.    The  lone  seat 
Where  the  meek  grandsire  with  his  silver  locks 
Reclin'd  so  happily — the  fireside  chair 


'Twere  better,  sure,  to  be  a  man  of  peace 
Amid  those  quiet  Stars,  than  raise  the  ronf 
Of  rebel  tumult,  and  of  wild  affray, 
Or  feel  ambition  with  its  scorpion  sting 
Transfix  thy  heel,  and,  like  Napoleon,  fiilL 
— Fair  queen  Cassiopeia ! — is  thy  court 
Well  peopled  with  chivalric  hearts,  that  pay 
Due  homage  to  thy  beauty?  Thy  levee. 
Still  is  it  throng'd,  as  in  thy  palmy  youth  7* 
Is  there  no  change  of  dynasty  ? — ^no  dread 
Of  revolution,  'mid  the  titled  peers 
That  age  on  age  have  serv'd  thee?    Teach  us  how 
To  make  our  sway  perennial  in  the  hearts 
Of  those  who  love  us, — so  that  when  our  bloom 
And  spring-tide  wither,  they  in  phalanx  firm 
May  gird  us  round  and  make  life's  evening  bright. 
— ^But  thou,  oh  Sentinel,  with  changeless  eye. 
Guarding  the  northern  battlement  of  Heaven, 
For  whom  the  seven  pure  spirits  nightly  bum 
Their  torches,  marking  out  with  glittering  spird 
Both  hours  and  seasons  on  thy  dial-plate, 
How  turns  the  storm-tost  mariner  to  thee ! 
The  poor,  lost  Indian,  having  nothing  IcA 
In  his  own  ancient  realm, — ^not  even  the  bones 
Of  his  dead  fiithers, — ^lifls  his  brow  to  thee. 
And  glads  his  broken  spirit  with  thy  beam. 
The  weary  caravan,  with  chiming  bells. 
Making  strange  music  'mid  the  desert  sands. 
Guides  by  thy  pillar'd  fires  its  nightly  march. 
Reprov'st  thou  not  our  faith, — so  oft  untrue 
To  the  great  Pole-star,  when  some  surging  wave 
Foams  o'er  our  feet,  or  thorns  beset  our  way? 
— Speak  out  the  wisdom  of  thy  hoary  years, 
Areturus  \  patriarch,  mentor  of  the  train, 
That  gather  radiance  from  thy  golden  uin. 
We  are  of  yesterday,  short-sighted  sons 
Of  this  dim  orb, — and  all  our  proudest  lore 
Is  but  the  alphabet  of  ignorance ; 
Yet,  ere  we  trace  its  little  round,  we  die. 
Give  us  thy  counsel,  ere  we  pass  away. 
— Lyra,  sweet  Lyra  I — sweeping  on  with  song, 
While  glorious  Summer  decks  the  listening  flowers^ 
Teach  us  tliy  melodies ;  for  sinful  cares 
Make  discord  in  our  hearts.    Hast  thon  the  ear 
Of  the  fair  planets  that  encircle  thee 
As  children  round  a  hearth-stone?  Canst  thou  quell 
Their  woes  with  music,  or  their  infant  eyes 
Lull  to  soft  sleep?  Do  thy  young  daughters  join 
Thy  evening  song?  Or  does  thine  Orphean  art 
Touch  the  warm  pulses  of  thy  neighbor  Stars 
And  Constellations,  till  they  higher  lift 
The  pilgrim -staff  to  run  their  glorious  way? 
7-Hail,  mighty  Sirius! — ^monarch  of  the  suns, 
I  Whose  golden  sceptic  subject  worlds  obey, — 
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May  ire,  in  this  poor  planet,  speak  to4hee? 
Tbou  highest  dweller  *mid  the  utmost  heaven, 
Saj,  art  thou  nearer  to  His  Throne,  whose  nod 
Doth'gOTero  all  things? 

HeaWst  thou  the  strong  wing 
Of  the  Archangel,  as  it  broadly  sweeps 
The  empyrean  to  the»farthest  orb, 
Bearing  Heaveo^s  watch-word ! 

Know'st  thou  what  report 
The  red-bair'd  Comet,  on  his  car  of  flame. 
Brings  the  recording  Seraph  7 

Hast  thou  heard 
One  whisper  thro'  the  open  gate  of  Heaven, 
,  When  the  pale  Stars  shall  faP,  and  yon  blue  arch 
Be  as  a  shriveird  scroll  7 

Thou  answerest  not ! 
Why  question  we  with  thee,  Eternal  Fire ! 
We,  frail  and  blind, — to  whom  our  own  dark  Moon, 
With  its  few  phases,  is  a  mystery  7 
Back  to  the  dust,  roost  arrogant !  Be  still ! 
D'^ep  silence  is  thy  wisdom! — Ask  no  more  !— 
But  let  thy  life  be  one  long  sigh  of  prayer. 
One  bynrn  of  praise, — till  from  the  broken  clay. 
At  its  last  gasp,  the  unquenchM  spirit  rise, 
And  unforgotten,  *mid  unnumber'd  worlds. 
Ascend  to  Him  from  whom  its  essence  came. 
Hartfird,  Con.^  May,  1837. 


VIRGINIA  SPRINGS. 

R^saarkt  on  thfi  Mountain  Region  and  Mineral  Springs  of  Vir- 
ffinJa;  especially  on  the  Red  Sulphur  Springs. 

•       BY  A  VISITER. 

As  the  vernal  season  advances  to  the  period,  when  it 
oust  resign  its  genial  sway  to  the  debilitating  influ- 
ences of  summer,  those  persons  in  every  section  of  our 
hsppy  eoantry,  whose  condition  enables  them  to  travel 
in  pursuit  of  health  or  pleasure,  will  naturally  turn 
ibeir  ibooghts  to  the  invigorating  climate  and  medicinal 
»8iers  of  Western  Virginia. 

Farored  as  our  state  is  beyond  all  others,  in  the  rich 
endowments* of  Providence,  there  is,  perhaps,  no  ad- 
TintAge  it  enjoys  more  valuable  than  those  mighty 
brriers  which,  at  first  sight,  seem  interposed  by  na- 
ture to  the  industry  of  man ;  as  if  she  would  say — 
"Thus  far  shalt  thou  go  and  no  farther. **  But  the  impar-s 
ti^i  Dispenser  of  all  gifts,  has  in  this,  as  in  every  other 
t'&vor,  preserved  that  beautiful  equilibrium  so  observable 
is  all  his  works.  If  the  west  possesses  not  the  expan- 
i'At  bays,  navigable  rivers,  exlen^e  cultiTation,  re- 
fined aociety,  great  wealth  and  greater  luxury  of  Eastern 
Virginia,  it  enjoys'  blessings  peculiar  Xo  itself,  and 
adapted  to  the  Rabits,  comforts  and  happiness  of  its  in- 
habitants. There  nature  appears  in  all  her  magnifi- 
cence. 

Beliold  those  majestic  mountains  piercing  the  clouds ! 
compared  with  which,*PeIion,  Ossa  and  Olympus  piled 
on  each  other,  would  appear  as  a  dwatf  beside  a  giant 
Ascend,  and  if  you  cannot  thence  mount  the  throne  of 
Jupiter,  you  can  at  least  survey  a  world  beneath  you. 
Pierce  now  into  that  romantic  glen,  through  which  the 
IVyads  might  love  to  wander;  slake  your  ihirst  from 


that  limpid  brook,  rippling  down  the  fern  and  moss- 
covered  rocks;  or  recline  under  the  projecting  crag, 
enjoying  that  delicious  calm  so  beautifully  described 
by  the  inimitable  Thompson : 

Thrice  liappy  he !  who  on  the  sunless  side 
Of  a  romantic  mountain,  foreet  crown'd, 
Beneath  the  whole  collected  shade  reclines. 

With  the  eye  of  a  naturalist  survey  those  innumera- 
ble charms  which  inspire  the  imagination  with  sublime 
conceptions,  and  say  if  the  west  have  not  her  share  of 
tlie  bounties  of  Heaven.  If  she  be  not  rich  in  treasure, 
she  is  blessed  with  abundance  and  health ;  and  when 
the  unhappy  invalid  whose  constitution  has  been  wreck- 
ed in  the  vain  pursuit  of  wealth,  comes  to  renew  his 
exhausted  energies,  with  thanks  may  she  exclaim, 
**  Pauperemque  dives  me  peHiJ"  Her  sons,  exempt  from 
the  vices  peculiar  to  refinement,  and  which,  we  fear, 
more  than  counterbalance  the  account  in  its  favor,  pos- 
sessing little,  simple  in  their  manner  of  life,  but  inde- 
pendent, contented  and  happy,  realize  the  beautiful 
sentiment  of  Lucretius — 

From  simplest  sources  purest  pleasure  flows. 
And  nature  seeks  but  pleasure  and  repose. 

If  we  survey  the  map  of  the  United  States,  and 
consider  the  central  position  of  that  delightful  region, 
blessed  with  a  climate  unrivalled,  during  the  summer 
months,  and  watered  by  mineral  springs,  such  as,  for 
variety  and  efficacy,  no  other  country  on  the  globe  can 
boast,  we  shall  be  irresistibly  led  to  the  conviction,  that 
Providence  designed  it  as  a  source  of  physical  and 
social  blessings  to  our  common  country.  Within  the 
sp&ce  of  eighty  miles,  in  travelling  from  east  to  west, 
are  found  the  Warm  Springs,  Hot  Springs,  Sweet 
Springs,  White  Sulphur,  Salt  Sulphur,  Red  Sulphur, 
and  Blue  Sulphur. 

Most  fortunately  all  those  springs  possess  properties 
essentially  difiTerent,  thereby  presenting  a  variety  which 
leaves  little  else  to  be  desired.  It  is  appointed  for 
man  to  die — and  therefore  all  remedies  frequently*fail ; 
but  if  the  recuperative  energies  be  not  entirely  pros- 
trate, the  best  hoped  of  the  invalid  are  from  the  Vir- 
ginia Springs.  In  a  social  point  of  view,  those  charm- 
ing retreats  are  no  less  important.  At  them  are 
usually  congregated  the  ^lite  of  our  country.  Citizens 
from  the  north  ahd  south,  the  east  and  west,  arriving 
there,  as  at  a  common  centre,  learn  to  disclaim  the  pre- 
judices which  had  so  long  influenced  their  opinions 
against  each  other;  and  when  they  radiate  back  again 
to  their  respective  sections,  diffuse,  on  their  course,  the 
rays  of  that  benign  charity  too  long  obscured  by  the 
malignant  vapors  of  misrepresentation  and  fanaticism. 
There  every  individual  learns  to  surrender  a  portion  of 
that  self-complacency  which  led  him  to  claim  a  sec- 
tional superiority — the  offspring  of  a  circumscribed  in- 
tercourse with  the  world.  There  fanaticism  must 
abandon  her  extravagant  theories,  when  she  compares 
the  happy,  smiling  countenances  of  the  African  race— 
their  suf>erior  intelligence  and  civilization,  with  the 
care-worn  features^  lumbering  bodies,  squalid  wretch- 
edness, and  disgusting  rusticity  of  the  European  pea- 
santry :  and  she  blushes  for  her  former  efforts  to  dissolve 
a  relation  fraught  with  so  much  happiness  to  the  do- 
mestic It  would  be  endless  to  particularize  the  ad- 
vantages and  pleasures  derivable  from  those  excursions* 
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The  mere  release  from  business  and  care  will  be  a  suffi- 
cient inducement  to  the  inhabitants  of  our  cities,  who, 
on  inspiring  the  pure  air  of  the  lovely  country,  enjoy 
with  tenfold  zest  and  rapture  the  varied  beauties  of 
nature.  Here  the  reminiscences  of  the  classical  scholar 
are  revived,  and  he  quotes  from  his  favorite  author  in 
praise  of  the  happy  country ;  or,  standing  under  the 
shade  of  a  spreading  beech,  industriously  carves  on  the 
smooth  bark  the  well  defined  initials  of  some  absent 
fair  one. 

Cre$eeta  ilia,  ereteetia  ammrea : 

The  Mineralogist  may  follow  up  the  course  of  the 
rocky  torrent,  examining  strata  or  scrutinizing  every 
fragment  and  pebble,  as  if  in  search  of  the  Philoso- 
pher's stone.  The  Botanist  pursues  with  enthusiasm 
his  most  enchanting  study,  amidst  an  unbounded  profu- 
sion of  natural  flowers,  viewing  with  "  microscopic  eye" 
the  unspeakable  beauties  invisible  to  the  unassisted 
organ  of  vision. 

Having  spent  the  larger  portion  of  our  time  at  the 
Red  Sulphur,  and  the  state  of  our  health  requiring  us 
to  give  a  more  particular  attention  to  its  medicinal  pro- 
perties, wc  feel  better  prepared  to  make  the  reader 
acquainted  with  the  results  of  out  observations:  and 
most  amply  compensated  shall  we  be,  if  this  humble 
notice  be  the  means  of  disseminating  a  more  correct  and 
extensive  information,  on  the  subject  of  a  mineral 
water,  which  is  destined  to  benefit  human  nature,  as 
much  as  any  on  the  habitable  globe. 

The  Red  Sulphur  Springs  are  situated  in  Monroe 
county,  forty-two  miles  south-west  from  the  White 
Sulphur,  thirty-nine  miles  from  the  Sweet  Springs,  and 
seventeen  miles  from  the  Salt  Sulphur.  We  are  in- 
formed that  a  turnpike  road  is  now  in  progress  between 
the  White  and  Salt,  and  that  those  sections  of  it  which, 
last  year,  were  difficult  and  rugged,  will,  before  the 
next  season,  be  safe^nd  leveL  The  road  from  the  Salt 
to  the  Red  is  greatly  improved  by  several  changes  of 
location ;  and  was,  indeed,  during  the  la§t  summer,  one 
of  the  best,  if  not  the  very  best,  in  the  mountains. 
The  traveller  may  now  take  stage  at  the  White  Sulphur 
after  breakfast,  dine  at  the  Salt,  and  reach  the  Red 
early  in  the  afternoon.  Th6  approach  by  the  moun- 
tain road,  which  crosses  Indian  creek  for  the  last  time 
near  Neel's  tavern,  six  and  a  half  miles  from  the  Red, 
we  think  the  most  interesting  and  better  road.  Arrived 
on  the  summit  of  the  eastern  mountain,  you  soon  reach 
a  point  from  which  an  almost  bird'8*eye  view  of  the 
Talley  bursts  on  your  sight.  The  impression  you  re- 
ceive is  magi(dil,  and  as  your  carriage  moves  rapidly 
down  the  hill,  and  you  catch  ever-varying  glimpses  of 
the  landscape,*  you  are  gradually  prepared  for  the  taste- 
ful improvements  that  await  you  on  entering.  Afler 
travelling  through  a  country  which  abounds  in  magni- 
ficent natural  scenery,  but  with  rare  marks  of  cultiva- 
tion and  none  whatever  of  taste,  such  a  scene  cannot 
fail  to  inspire  agreeable  sensations.  The  road  is  so 
conducted,  as  to  bring  in  view  the  whole  establishment 
before  you  reach  the  hotel :  you  wind  round  a  lovely 
hill,  having  a  terrace  promenade,  immediately  over  the 
road,  several  rustic  seats  on  the  slope ;  and  on  its  summit 
a  platform  raised  to  the  branches  of  a  spreading  oak, 
on  which,  in  the  evening,  a  fine  band  of  music  delights 
the  listening  visiters :  on  your  right,  the  centre  lawn 


intersected  by  conrenient  and  judiciously  platmed  walks, 
and  overshadowed  by  numerous  majestic  sugar  maples; 
the  rich  green  sward  forming  a  lovely  contrast  with  the 
snow-white  buildings  and  enclosure.    Alabama  Row 
on  the  left  is  the  first  range  of  which  a  front  Tiew  is 
presented :  it  is  about  three  hundred  feet  long,  forming 
a  handsome  crescent,  and  fronted  with  a  colonnade 
the  whole  of  its  length :  which,  in  case  of  damp  or 
sunshine,  affords  a  delightful  promenade  for  ita  occu- 
pants. You  next  pass  the  spring,  covered  by  an  octagon 
building  and  surmounted  by  a  set  of  huge  elk-horns. 
On  either  side  of  it  are  two  small  graasplots  which  pre- 
sent a  peculiarly  neat  appearance.    You  now  readi 
the  hotel,  a  spacious  structure  of  two  stories,  extending 
in  a  direction  from  north  to  south  about  one  hundred 
and  twenty  feet ;  the  model  of  thb  building  is  highly 
imposing  and  picturesque,  commanding  from  its  ample 
porches  a  full  view  of  all  the  premises  and  the' different 
roads  leading  to  the  establishment.    Immediately  op- 
posite, and  at  the  base  of  the  eastern  hill,  is  a  neat  one- 
storied  range  of  one  hundred  feet  long,  called  Bachelors* 
Row,  having  a  handsome  portico,  and  designed,  as  its 
name  denotes,  for  the  accommodation  of  single  gen- 
tlemen.   At  its  upper  extremity  and  connected  by  an 
arched  way,  is  the  much  admired  Philadelphia  Row, 
two  hundred  feet  in  length,  with  a  beautiful  portico 
fronting  double  rooms,  intended  for  families.    At  the 
lower  end,  and  also  connected  by  a  portico,  is  a  newly 
erected  receiving  room,  fitted  up  with  books,  games 
and  musical  instruments,  more  especially  designed  as  a 
private  sitting  room  for  ladies.    A  continuation  of  the 
portico  connects  with  Carolina  House,  an  elegant  and 
chaste  two-storied  building,  one  hundred  and  twenty 
feet  long,  with  double  porticoes  in  front  and  rear.    The 
proprietor  informed  us  that  he  intended  ihe  name  as  a 
compliment  to  the  Carolinians,  who  have  been  the 
uniform  and  liberal  patrons  of  the  establishment— and 
most  truly  did  they  deserve  the  courtesy,  for  we  have 
been  told  that  at  one  period  the  last  season  it  was 
wholly  occupied  by  southern  families.    The  whole  of 
the  ranges  just  mentioned  present  a  oollonade  of  four 
hundred  and  eighty  feet  in  length.    On  a  terrace,  ex- 
cavated to  the  depth  of  sixty  fe6t,  through  the  solid 
rock,  and  immediately  above  Bachelor's  Row,  towers 
ilie  newly  erected  and  majestic  edifice  appropriately 
termed  Society  Hall ;  it  is  three  stories  high,  and  eighty 
feet  long ;  its  portico,  extending  to  the  roof,  is  support- 
ed by  nine  columns  of  most  exact  architectural  propor- 
tion.   We  have  seldom  seen  a  more  graceful  model, 
and  think  it  would  attract  notice  even  where  more  costly 
structures  abound.    In  this  building  are  a  ball  room, 
drawing  room,  news  room,  and  several  lodging  roonss. 
Extending  down  the  valley  is  a  beautiful  oval  lawn, 
around  whidi  the  road  diverges,  one  to  the  gateway 
and  store,  the  other  to  the  offices  and  stables.   Nothing 
can  be  more  simple,  and  certainly  nothing  can  be  noore 
charming,  than  the  foul  entemhU  presented  by  the  ar- 
rangement of  the  ground  and  improvements.    Nature, 
the  most  skilful  guide,  has  been  strictly  followed  by 
the  proprietor,  and  we  are  really  charmed  to  see  that 
his  operations  harmonize  so  well  with  her  original  pro- 
jects. 

Having  given  you  some  idea  of  eztemal  appearances, 
you  will  naturally  inquire  if  matters  and  things  within 
correspond — for  poor  human  nature  cannot  long  sabaist 
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»n  sceaie  luxories ;  but  desiring  someihiog  more  tangi* 
ble,  wherewith  to  gratify  its  urgent  demands,  looks 
upon  a  well  furnished  table  as  the  chifd*au9re  of  land- 
scapes ]t  is  therefore  from  well  tried  experience  we 
can  assure  you  that  the  table  is  abundantly  supplied 
with  erery  luxury  and  comfort,  and  that  the  wants  of 
the  sick  are  peculiarly  attended  to.  No  expense  seems 
spared  to  give  satisfaction  to  the  visiters ;  the  rooms 
an  furnished  with  simplicity  and  neatness,  and  we 
bare  always  found  the  senrants  obliging  and  honest. 
Presuming  that  you  have  regaled  yourself  on  a  sump- 
toons  dinner,  and  are  in  a  mood  to  receive  agreeable 
aensations,  we  next  attend  you  to  the  Springs.  Within 
die  octagon  building  mentioned  before,  and  about  nine 
feet  below  the  natural  level  of  the  surface,  issue,  from 
fissures  in  a  sktcrstone  rock,  the  two  fountains  long 
known  as  the  Red  Sulphur  Springs.  The  water  of 
each  is  oonected  in  a  square  reservoir,  formed  with  slabs 
of  white  marble.  The  larger  is  (bur  feet  square,  and 
of  the  same  depth;  the  smaller  is  about  two  feet 
square.  The  waters  of  both  unite  in  a  small  reservoir, 
and  ase  thence  conducted  through  pipes  to  the  baths. 
At  an  early  hour  in  the  morning,  as  you  descend  the 
steps,  if  the  sun  be  shining,  you  behold  innumerable 
colors  reflected  from  their  placid  bosoms ;  and  when 
you  look  down  upon  and  admire  thtft  inimitable  crim- 
son deposite  profusely  spread  over  the  bottom  and 
sides,  and  the  crystalline  purity  of  the  waters,  if  an 
ioTaBd,  you  quaff  the  Hygeian  draught  with  confidence, 
and  bless  Providence  for  the  healing  gift ;  or  if  in  the 
enjoyment  of  health,  you  gaze  on  and  seem  transfixed, 
as  Narcissus  to  the  fabled  fountain,  over  which  he  hung 
in  admiratiOD  of  his  own  lovelines. 

Here  jouog  Narcisaus  o*er  the  fountain  stood, 
And  Tiewed  his  Imaf  e  in  tlie  crystal  flood ; 
The  crystal  flood  reflects  his  lovely  charms, 
Aod  the  pleased  Imas:e  Mrives  to  meet  his  arms. 

irnhappy  youth !  had  his  mirror  been  adorned  with  a 
robe  of  equal  splendor  with  our  favored  fountain,  it 
would  have  diverted  his  attention  f(om  the  contempla- 
tion of  that  lovely  but  fatal  hectic,  which  flushed  but 
to  consume ;  and  quaffing  the  cool,  pellucid  nectar  of 
nature's  own  production,  he  would  hare  checked  the 
buramg  fever  that  revelled  on  his  life.  Alpheusf  thou 
most  romantic  of  lovers ! — the  Ephesian  Goddess  surely 
deceived  thee ;  and  instead  of  sending  her  favorite  Are- 
liiusa  luder  the  Sicilian  waves,  caused  her  to  wend  her 
tittdefiled  course  beneath  the  vast  Atlantic,  and  hide  her 
modest  blushes  in  the  sylvan  recesses  of  a  virgin  state, 
vbere  even  now,  with  coy  disdain,  she  shrinks  from 
ibe  attempted  embraces  of  the  neighboring  floods. 

It  is  asserted  by  Peregrine  Prolix  that  Professor  Wil- 
liam B.  Rogers  has  discovered  the  true  nature  of  the 
mysterious  red  deposite,  but  as  he  has  not  yet  favored 
the  public  with  his  long  expected  work  on  the  Virginia 
Springs,  we  are  left  in  ignprance  of  its  character. 
Satisfied  with  the  delight  we  experienced  from  a  super- 
Sdal  view,  a  swe  would  be  with  beholding  the  roseate 
Hue  on  the  virgin  cheek,  without  applying  a  lens  to  ex- 
amine its  epidermis  or  pores,  we  necessarily  leave  the 
soentific  detail  to  the  learned  Professor,  and  pass  on  to 
1  more  important  subject — the  medicinal  properties  and 
correct  use  of  the  waters. 

We  have  already  equmcrated  the  various  Sulphur 


Springs.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  analysis  made 
by  Professor  Rogers  in  the  autumn  of  1834  has  never 
been  officially  published.  It  would  go  far  to  correct  the 
very  erroneous  impressions  which  exist  in  regard  to  the 
qualities  of  those  waters.  Human  life  is  too  important 
a  matter  to  be  subjected  to  experiment  or  the  assertion 
of  any  interested  person,  however,  hone&t  or  well  in- 
formed ;  we  should  therefore  receive  with  caution  the 
puflfs  which  are  too  common  in  our  times,  and  especially 
should  we  be  slow  to  give  our  confidence  to  any  analy- 
sis of  mineral  waters,  unless  we  are  satisfied  that  a  man 
of  undoubted  capability  has  devoted  time  and  diligence 
to  tlie  subject  at  the  fountain  itself.  It  is  on  this  ac- 
count that  the  discoveries  made  by  Professor  Rogers 
are  looked  for  with  so  much  interest.  In  the  absence 
6f  more  satisfactory  detail,  we  will  state  what  we  have 
understood  to  be  the  most  important  characteristics  of 
the  White,  Salt,  and  Red  Sulphur  Springs.  In  the 
quantity  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  the  Red  Sulphur 
exceeds  both  the  former,  containing  in  an  imperial  gal- 
lon 4.54  cubb  inches.  Next  to  it,  in  this  property,  is 
the  Salt  Sulphur,  which  in  some  small  degree  exceeds 
the  White  Sulphur.  The  quantity  of  carb.  acid  gas 
in  an  imperial  gallon  of  the  Red  Sulphur  is  8.73  cub. 
inches,  being  more  than  double  that  of  any  other  spring. 
What  proportion  the  nitrogen  or  azotic  gas,  which  in 
the  Red  Sulphur  is  4.23  cub.  inches,  bears  to  that  of  the 
others,  we  have  no  recollection.  In  carbonates  and  sa- 
line ingredients,  the  White  and  Salt  Sulphur  are  nearly 
alike,  except  perhaps  the  White  contains  more  carbo- 
nate of  lime,  and  the  Salt  Sulphur  more  neutral  salts. 
The  solid  contents  of  the  White  in  one  pint  of  water, 
are,  we  think,  estimated  at  15  or  16  grains,  whilst  those 
of  (he  Red  Sulphur  are  only  1.23  grains  in  32  cubic 
inches,  and  even  this  small  quantity  consisting  of  sul- 
phates of  soda,  lime  and  magnesia,  carbonate  of  lime, 
and  muriate  of  soda.  Besides  these  the  water  contains, 
in  considerable  quantity,  a  peculiar  organic  substance 
named  glairine,  which,  mingled  with  sulphur,  is  depo- 
sited on  the  sides  of  the  spring.  We  now  make  such 
a  classification  of  those  springs  as  analysis  and  expe- 
rience justify,  viz:  White  Sulphur,  alterative  and  sti- 
mulant ;  Salt  Sulphur,  purgative  and  stimulant ;  Red 
Sulphur,  alterative  and  sedative.  The  White  and  Salt 
are  what  may  be  termed  limestone  waters ;  the  Red  is 
a  freestone  water.  The  two  former  do  not  combine 
with  soap,  and  may  be  denominated  hard.  The  Red 
is  superior  for  washing  to  rain  water,  and  may  on  that 
account  be  termed  soil.  The  Red  Sulphur,  in  sulphur- 
etted hydrogen,  approaches  nearer  to  the  Harrowgate 
water  than  any  other  spring  known  ;  and  in  purity,  if 
equals  that  of  Tunbridge  wells.  From  the  data  just 
submitted,  the  intelligent  physician,  who  has  not  had 
the  opportunity  of  personal  observation,  will  be  enabled 
to  form  a  more  definite  opinion,  and  prescribe  such 
water  as  best  suits  the  condition  of  his  patient.  It  is 
well  known  that  as  all  diseases  arc  produced  by  organic 
inertness  or  undue  activity,  so  all  curative  agents  must 
belong  to  either  of  the  two  great  classes,  stimulants  or 
sedatives,  or  their  modifications.  The  sedative  princi- 
ple is  the  feature  which  must  ever  characterize  the  Red 
Sulphur  water  from  every  other  yet  discovered  ;  and 
the  unquestionable  possession  of  which,  will  advance 
its  celebrity  in  proportion  as  this  peculiar  virtue  be- 
comes known  to  the  world.    The  usual  eflfcct  of  this 
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water  is  to  produce  one  or  two  aWine  discharges  in  twelve 
hours,  subdue  febrile   excitement,  diminish  the  fre- 
quency of  the  pulse,  and  impart  to^it  volume  and  soft- 
ness ;  determine  the  blood  to  the  external  capillaries, 
diffuse  a  fine  moisture  over  the  surface,  cause  a  copious 
secretion  from  the  kidneys,  allay  nervous  irritability, 
and  give  vigor  and  elasticity  to  the  whole  system.  We 
shall  now  take  a  cursory  notice  of  the  diseases  in  which 
we  have  known  it  to  be  successful,  and  shall  begin  with 
consumption,  for  which  it  is  most  celebrated.    It  is  not 
our  intention  to  enter  upon  the  pathology  of  this  formi- 
dable disease.    Genuine  phthisis  may  be  considered  as 
the  effect  of  scrofulous  predisposition.    It  commences 
its  ravages  by  the  fornuition  of  tubercles  in  the  lungs ; 
the  degree  of  inflammation  of  the  organ  depends  upon 
their  development,  and  gives  to  the  disease  the  charac- 
ter of  flow  or  rapid  connanption.    The  symptoms  of  the 
latter  are,  morning  and  evening  chills,  succeeded  by 
hectic  fever  and  profuse  night  sweats — pulse  110  to 
ISO.    When  these  symptoms  occur,  with  cough  and 
copious  purulent  expectoration,  and  rapid  emaciation, 
nothing  remains  for  the  unfortunate  victim  but  to  resign 
himself  to  that  necessity  which,  sooner  or  later,  is  the 
lot  of  all  created  beings.   It  is  not  then  in  this  condition 
of  the  body  that  relief  can  be  expected  ;  no  agent,  how- 
ever powerful,  can  renew  that  delicate  organ  after,  per- 
haps, two-thirds  or  more  of  its  substance  have  been 
destroyed.    It  is  absurd  to  expect  it,  and  folly  to  un- 
derrate a  medicine  because  it  has  not  effected  what  no- 
thing short  of  Omnipotence  con  effect.    When,  how- 
ever, the  tubercles  develope  themselves  more  slowly, 
and  do  not  form  clusters  by  which  the  tissue  is  rapidly 
and  extensively  involved ;  or  where  the  system  has 
been  exhausted  by  a  severe  hemorrhage,  and  the  consti- 
tution  seems  wrestling  with  the  disease,  then  it  is  that 
the  Red  Sulphur  water  comes  to  the  rescue.  The  pulse 
ranging  from  90  to  120,  daily  chills,  and  other  symp- 
toms of  this  condition,  are  but  modifications  of  those 
first  mentioned,  but  sufficiently  distinct  to  mark  the 
grade  of  the  disease.    We  do  asaert  that  if  there  be  a 
ray  of  hope,  it  is  at  the  Red  Sulphur  Springs ;  and  we 
■ay  farther,  that  if  it  fails,  no  other  remedy  will  suc- 
ceed.   It  is  a  thing  of  ordinary  occurrence  there,  to  see 
the  pulse  reduced  from  20  to  40  beats  in  two  or  three 
days,  night  sweats  checked,  cough  abated,  ejtpectora- 
tion  improved,  and  the  sufferer,  wasted  and  scarcely 
able  to  walk  on  his  arrival,  become  again  a  man  of 
flesh  and  blood,  and  participating  in  the  amusements 
of  the  season.    Similar  results  may  be  expected  in 
bronchitis,  which,  when  a  simple  disease,  it  never  fails 
to  cure.    From  the  known  properties  of  this  water,  it 
may  well  be  supposed  no  less  effectual  in  a:  large  class 
of  chronic  diseases ;  and  we  are  happy  to  bear  testi- 
mony to  its  value  in  many  of  the  most  distressing  affec- 
tions to  which  man  is  subject    Its  power  over  the 
nervous  system  is  no  less  remarkable  than  that  it  exer- 
cises over  the  circulation.    We  have  seen  It  reduce  the 
pulse  in  a  case  of  hemiplegy,  from  -1 12  to  84,  accompa- 
nied by  a  perceptible  amendment  of  the  general  health. 
Neuralgic  cases  have  also  been  relieved  when  all  other 
remedies  had  failed.    Scrofula,  of  most  marked  and 
severe  character,  has  yielded  to  its  influence ;  and  the 
most  rapid  amendment  of  the  general  health  succeed- 
ed.   Diseased  liver  and  jaundice  will  be  remedied  by 
this  water,  if  properly  used.    Chronic  diarrhoea  of  long 


"Standing,  in  which  the  other  waters  failed,  has  been  in- 
variably relieved,  unless  it  be  that  species  symptomatic 
of  consumption  in  its  final  stages.  Diseases  of  the 
uterus,  such  as  amenorrhoea,  dysmenorrhoea,  and  pro- 
lapsus have  been  relieved.  The  first  we  have  never 
known  to  fail.  In  chronic  rheumatism  it  is  invaluable. 
In  removing  the  constitutional  effects  of  gonorrhoea, 
syphilis,  and  the  free  use  of  mercury,  it  has  always 
succeeded.  In  gravel  it  affords  great  and  speedy  relief. 
Dropsy  has  been  known  to  be  relieved,  and  ^n  some 
instances  cured.  In  diseases  of  the  skin,  and  in  expel- 
ling worms,  it  has  been  celebrated  from  its  discovery. 

Two  other  mineral  springs  have  been  discovered  on 
the  same  estate,  one  of  which  is  thought  to  possess 
qualities  similar  to  the  Blue  Sulphur,  and  during  the 
last  season  was  so  designated  by  the  visiters, 

CharUaUm,  8,  C.',  Jtfoy,  1837. 


AFFECTION^S  TRIUMPHS. 


PARTL 

Bj  the  term  "  afTection**  It  !■  Intended  to  designate  that  lore 
of  our  kind/which  is  enjoined  in  the  second  great  commandment 
of  the  gospel.  The  author  has  been  contented,  wfcbont  Insist- 
ing  on  man's  possible  disinterestedness,  to  Hlostrate  the  supe- 
riority of  the  gratiflcaiion  derired  from  the  indulgence  of  those 
feelings  bj  which  the  happiness  of  others  Is  reflected  on  our* 
selves,  to  those  of  a  purely  selfish  nature.  He  has,  therefore, 
addressed  his  arguments  rather  to  the  heart  than  lo  the  under- 
standing. 

Hail  sainted  Innocence  !■  Primeval  man, 
While  the  new  life-blood  through  his  pulses  rtD| 
Clothed  in  thy  majesty  his  garden  trod. 
Intelligence,  the  image  of  his  God, 
Stamped  on  his  lofly  forehead.    Eloquence 
Upon  his  lip  was  born,  and  parted  thenoe 
To  give  expression  to  exalted  thought 
In  words  with  harmony  and  vigor  fraught 
Devotion,  pure  as  is  an  Angelas  love, 
Chastened  each  impulse,  and  with  Nature  strove 
To  silence  Passion^s  prompting,  banished  Fear, 
Pointed  to  Heaven,  and  fixed  Ambjtion  there. 

But  when  the  insidious  tempter's  wiles  prevailed, 
And  he,  by  Angels  mourned,  by  demons  hailed. 
To  sin  and  shame,  to  toil  and  ceaseless  strife. 
And  Passion's  wayward  rule  resigned  his  life, 
From  earth,  bright  Innocence !  he  marked  the  rise, 
And  wept  the  friend  he  knew  not  bow  to  prize. 
Then,  guilty  wretch !  he  knew  the  causeless  fear. 
The  unpurposed  sigh,  and  shed  the  unbidden  tear; 
Despondency  became  his  constant  guest ; 
Sad  Care  her  furrows  on  his  brow  impressed ; 
And  startled  Conscience  ceased  not  to  enforce 
The  dreadful  penalty  he  owed  Remorse. 

Alas,  how  desolate !  Was  there  no  friend 
The  welcome  aid  of  eympathy  to  lend  ? 
Did  none  remain  his  bleeding  heart  to  bind. 
And  calm  the  turmoil  of  his  harassed  mind  1 
Ah,  yes!  he  still  could  one  fond  soother  claim, 
Who»  bom  of  Heaven,  to  earth  in  mercy  came. 
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And  idll  on  earth  Affection  loves  to  dwell: 
She  curbs  the  passions  which  the  bosom  swell ; 
She  soothes  the  wearied  80ul,«and  gives  a  balm 
Which  every^wound  can  heal,  each  sorrow  calm ; 
She  darkfst  hours  turns  to  brightest  days ; 
She  tattered  rags  in  richest  robes  arrays ; 
She  cheert  ^th  holy  comforts  till  the  last. 
The  triumph  hour  of  suffering  life  is  past. 

Friend  of  mankind !  Blest  source  of  all  my  joys ! 
Say,  while  thy  praise  my  willing  pen  employs, 
WiJt  thou,  inspirer  of  the  grateful  song, 
Direct  its  argument,  its  strain  prolong, 
While,  led  by  thee,  I  seek  the  haunts  of  men 
In  crowded  city,  or  in  distant  glen  7 
There  may  I  see  thee  thy  delights  dispense 
Alike  to  Poverty,  or  Competence ; 
And  grant  thine  offices  where'er  a  heart 
Seeks  sympathy,  or  would  its  griefs  impart ; 
Or  give  to  earth's  yet  favored  ones  a  more 
Refined  enjoyment  than  they  owned  before. 
There,  haply,  leam,  that  none  are  so  forlorn, 
Kor  so  above  the  storms  of  time  tipborne, 
So  weak,  so  vain,  so  callous,  or  so  stern, 
They  never  for  thy  priceless  favors  yearn ; 
Nor  do  not  share  Uiem,  if  they  will  to  share 
The  toils  and  sorrows  which  the  o'erburdened  bear; 
Or  strive  thy  cheering  influence  to  extend. 
In  gaise  of  ruler,  relative,  or  friend ; 
Philanthropist,  or  teacher ;  tiFI  the  world 

See  to  the  dust  its  tyrant  masters  hurled. 

Oh!  may  I,  on  the  hastening  waves  of  time 
Gazing  entranced,  behold  the  hour  sublime. 
When  Knowledge,  by  Oppression  unrestrained, 
And  Freedom,  by  thy  guardian  arm  sustained, 
Shall  from  the  equator  to  the  poles  prevail, 
And  all  the  enraptured  world  the  light  of  Truth  shall 
hail 

Come,  ye  whose  hearts  are  not  ashamed  to  own 
A  lympaihy  for  woes  to  you  unknown — 
Come  seek  with  me  the  city's  bustling  streets 
Where  Luxury  with  famished  Penury  meets — 
Where  Wealth  with  Squalor  up  an  alley  steals, 
And  Industry  the  pangs  of  hunger  feels — 
Where  lives  Pretence,  and  stints  her  greedy  maw 
To  clothe  her  back  as  Fashion  gives  the  law — 
Where  many  a  noble  enterprise  has  birth, 
And  floodsh  crimes  as  dark  as  stain  the  earth — 
These  contrasts— these  and  more — consider  well : 
Ballet  the  wildered  eye  a  moment  dwell. 
Where,  still  a  contrast,  yon  decaying  stall 
I^ant  Against  the  church-ground's  ornamented  wall. 

Twas  there,  through  summer's  heat  and  winter's  cOld, 
Her  apples,  cakes  and  nuts  a  widow  sold : 
And,  for  some  five  years  past,  she  might  be  seen. 
In  mended  gown,  and  apron  coarse  and  clean. 
To  tread,  with  look  resigned,  as  broke  the  day, 
Baikets  on  head  and  arm,  her  cheerless  way 
Prom  suburb  lodgings  to  her  place  of  trade, 
^Vherc  patiently  till  evening  came  she  stayed. 

It  is  not  known  if  ever  o'er  her  head 
'^^eir  cheering  radiance  brighter  days  had  shed. 


Some  think  she  came  from  some  far  distant  state; 
But  none  her  earlier  history  can  relate. 
A  boy  was  left  her  when  her  husband  died, 
And  thus  she  toiled  his  sustenance  to  provide; 
And  much  she  loved  him,  for  a  Mother's  heart 
Against  the  world  in  arms  would  take  the  part 
Of  even  a  scornful  child ;  but  she  discerned 
That  hers,  as  best  he  could,  her  love  returned. 
He  was  an  idiot:  and  he  always  hung 
Upon  her  garments  when  she  walked,  and  clung 
To  her,  as  for  protection,  when  afraid 
Of  those  who  of  his  fears  diversion  made. 
And  all  day  long  he  cowered  by  her  chair, 
Regarding  those  who  passed  with  vacant  stare: 
And  constantly,  as  to  and  fro  he  swung 
His  goblin  head,  monotonously  sung 
In  tones  subdued  but  strangely  musical. 
The  only  words  he  knew :  "Pal-lal,  pallai." 

At  length  the  Mother  and  her  son  were  seen 
To  come  no  more  where  they  so  oft  had  been. 
They  missed  them  at  the  stall,  and  some  as  poor 
As  they,  approached  their  humble  lodgings'  door; 
And  entering,  saw  the  Mother  on  her  bed: 
They  came  too  late  to  comfort — she  was  dead. 
How  long  with  life  she  had  parted  nothing  told : 
The  scanty  fire  was  out ;  the  corpse  was  eold;     •^ 
The  idiot  near  her  sat  and  held  her  hand, 
And  when  addressed  appeared  to  understand ; 
But  firmer  clasped  it;  and  in  softened  strain, 
And  sadder  far  "Pal-lal"  he  sung  again : 
And  tears  were  in  his  eyes  that  did  express 
His  grief,  if  words  and  tone  were  meaningless. 

But  soon  in  kindness  from  his  Mother's  bed 
The  lonely  boy  was,  unresisting,  led ; 
And  silent  and  apart  from  all  remained, 
Till  one  exclaimed :  "Who  now  will  be  his  friend  T' 
Then,  with  intelligence  unknown  before. 
Dust  in  each  hand  he  gathered  from  the  floor, 
And,  as  his  body  to^  and  fro  he  swayed. 
As  was  his  wont,  strewed  it  upon  his  head. 
And  sang,  as  conscious  of  his  misery, 
"Pal-lal,  pal-lal,"  in  wild  heart  piercing  key.* 

Did  Instinct  this  true  eloquence  inspire? 
Or,  did  a  scintillation  of  the  fire 
Of  mind,  that  lurked  within  him  triumph  o'er 
The  organs  that  impassive  were  before? 
And  if  he  felt  the  loss  of  her  who  still 
Had  served  his  wants  and  guarded  him  from  ill — 
Deprived  of  Reason's  selfishness  astute. 
And  of  the  finer  instincts  of  the  brute — 
His  life,  though  objectless  to  us,  has  known 
Some  moments,  when  Afiection  would  have  shone 
In  calm  delight  upon  his  face  of* day. 
Could  indurated  nerves  her  h^ts  oonvey. 
And  his  poor  Mbthei^-tl^u'^  she  constant  grieved 
For  him,  and  little  in  her  Jot  relieved. 
Yet,  when  she  felt  him  clinging  to  her  side. 
Or  toiled  to  give  him  bread — and  'twas  her  pride 

*  The  anther  is  probably  indebted  to  some  Bridsh  ptrbllcation 
for  the  incidenui  or  this  ule.  He  found  it,  some  years  since, 
among  the  selections  of  a  newspaper;  but  its  origin  was  not 
stated.  He  thinks,  however,  that  his  own  observation  warraats 
the  inferences  he  has  drawn. 
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That  none  shoald  aid  her— did  her  anguished  mind 
In  love  bestowed  no  consolation  find  7 
Oh,  yes !  she  found  it ;  for  Affection  gives, 
Alike,  to  who  bestows,  and  who  receives: 
She  soothed  the  sinless  idiot's  helpless  lot. 
And  in  the  task  her  greater  woes  forgot. 

Not  all  the  ills  of.  want,  nor  pomp  of  state, 
And  costly  luxuries  of  the  misnamed  great, 
Can  so  the  heart's  best  sjrmpathies  impair, 
That  fond  Affection  scorns  to  linger  there. 
Though  pouting  Pride  can  bid  himself  despise 
The  homely  virtues  of  the  truly  wise — 
Though  grasping  Avarice  starve  himself  to  add 
Another  play -thing  to  the  heap  he  had — 
Though  wild  Ambition  has  his  flag  unfurled, 
And  borne  its  bloody  folds  o'er  half  the  world*- 
Though  men  by  every  art  have  madly  striven 
To  gain  the  hate,  alas  1  too  freely  given — 
Some  still  remember  better  feelings  clung 
Around  such  callous  hearts  when  life  was  young: 
And  they,  when  disappointments  darkly  lower, 
Or  fell  disease  has  maiie  their  spirits  cower. 
When  the  sustaining  passion's  reign  is  o'er. 
And  dreams  of  selfish  glory  come  no  more. 
Can  list  Affection's  whisperings,  and  bow 
Where  purest  flames  upon  her  altars  glow. 

When  Europe's  conqueror — he,  who  could  resign 
The  heart  that  loved  him  at  Ambition's  shrine^ 
Man's  prisoner  and  death's  victim,  far  away 
From  every  scene  of  glory  helpless  lay, 
He  fondly  thought  upon  Uiat  distant  one. 
Loved  though  the  child  of  policy — ^his  son — 
Not  now  connected  with  ambitious  plans 
Of  one  wide  «mpire  over  Europe's  clans ; 
Nor  destined  now  to  hand  his  stolen  crown. 
Through  a  long  line,  to  distant  ages  down. 
His  faithful  few  attendants  haste  to  bring 
The  marble  image  of  the  infant  king: 
The  dying  conqueror  from  his  pallet  raised, 
And  his  stern  heart  was  softened  as  he  gazed. 

He  died  as  none  would  die.    His  latest  breath 
Revealed  "the  ruling  passion  strong  in  death;" 
For  soon,  the  madness  all  his  life  made  known, 
Drove  struggling  Reason  from  her  lofty  threne; 
And  raised,  while  Nature's  tempest  raged  amain, 
A  wilder  tempest  in  his  fevered  brain. 
And  now  he  proudly  on  his  war-horse  sits 
At  Lodi's  bridge,  or  field  of  Austerlitz ; 
At  his  command  they  form  the  lengthened  line. 
Wheel  into  squadrons  and  in  column  join ; 
And  now  they  charge  through  wreaths  of  fiery  smoke: 
The  shouts  are  loud ;  the  hostile  line  is  broke : 
He  knows  the  glory  his,  and  in  his  pride 
Cries  out:   "The  array's'  head" — ^and  thus  infiituate 
died.* 

When  sensual  Appetites  in  power  are  found. 
Or  maddened  Passions  leap  their  proper  bound, 

*  (*  The  fifth  of  May  came  amid  wind  and  rain.  Napoleon^d 
panins  apirit  waa  deliriously  engaged  in  a  strife  more  terrible 
than  the  elementa  around.  The  words  *  teU  d'armie,^  (head  of 
the  army)  the  last  which  escaped  from  his  lips,  intimated  that 
his  tbougfau  ware  watching  the  current  of  a  heady  flght.*> 


Tis  Reason's  charge  the  fickle  will  to  nerre. 
Lest,  heedlessly,  from  duty's  path  it  swerve. 
And  sufiier  those,  who  faithful  slaves  should  be. 
From  our  control  and  rule,  themselves  to  free. 
But  when  these  guardfans  of  the  realm  of  mind 
Have  with  our  rebel  enemies  combined. 
Cajoling  reason  falsely  would  persuade, —    * 
And  oft  succeeds — that  with  their  treacherous  aid, 
Life  shall  be  passed  in  triumph,  or  in  bliss. 
Before  unknown  in  such  a  world  as  this. 
'Tis  then  we  weakly  drive  our  longest  tried 
And  firmest  friend,  Affection,  from  our  side : 
Each  kind  emotion  of  the  heart  we  sfHim, 
And  ta  our  servile  masters  blindly  turn. 

Had  the  great  conquerox^-great,  as  men  are  great- 
Controlled  the  storm  that  bore  him  to  his  fate, 
Not  given  it  strength,  that  moving  'midst  its  wrath 
Men  might  the  more  admire  his  dangerous  path, 
He  might  have  gloried  in  a  purer  fame. 
And  left  his  country  a  more  cherished  name. 
And  better  far  for  him  had  life  been  spent 
Beneath  »  lowly  roof  in  calm  content, 
Than  to  have  bartered  for  the  craving  joy 
Ambition  gives,  the  prattle  of  his  boy. 
The  ennobling  love  of  his  discarded  wife, 
And  many  a  bliss  best  known  in  humble  life. 

At  evening  the  poor  laborer  takes  his  way 
Ftom  the  hot  forge,  where  he  has  toiled  all  day, 
Up  the  rough  hill,  till  he  descries  the  spot 
Where  Poverty  has  built  his  humble  cot. 
Welcome  to  him,  though  all  unskilfVtl  placed, 
Its  walls  of  rough-hewn  logs  with  wild-vines  graced: 
Welcome  to  him  its  roof  with  moss  o'ergrown, 
Pierced  by  the  chimney  built  of  broken  stone: 
Welcome  to  him,  with  twining  tendrils  bound, 
The  fence  of  sticks  which  marks  his  garden  ground. 
(There  is  his  care  before  the  rising  sim 
Calls  him  to  toil,  and  when  his  toil  is  done.)  ^ 

His  hand  upon  the  wooden  latch  is  laid ; 
The  gate  is  dosed,  lest  prowling  swine  invade 
And  spoil  his  garden.    Ssy,  why  stands  he  there? 
Why  glistens  in  his  eye  the  ready  tear 
While  lines  of  pleasure  on  his  cheek  appear? 

Perhaps  the  sighing  of  the  dying  breeze 
Through  the  high  branches  of  the  old  oak  trees ; 
Perhaps  the  murmurs  of  the  neighboring  stream. 
Where  twilight  rays  of  mellowed  splendor  gleam ; 
And  all  the  music  of  the  evening  hour. 
O'er  his  unconscious  soul  exert  their  power. 
Ah !  sounds  more  soothing  than  even  Nature's  voice, 
And  dearer  far,  his  listening  ear  rejoice. 
For,  now  he  hears  the  enlivening  melody 
Of  sportive  childhood  and  infantile  glee ; 
And,  as  his'slurdy  form  obscures  the  door, 
Roused  by  his  step,  and  starting  from  the  floor, 
His  little  prattlers  round  their  Father  press 
Ail  striving  to  obtain  the  first  caress: 
All  speak  at  once,  and  all  the  tale  repeat 
Of  childhood's  sports  and  childhood's  tasks  complete. 
By  the  low  window  the  pleased  Mother  sits, 
And,  mindful  of  the  winter's  wants,  she  knits; 
While  on  her  lap,  delighted  with  the  maze 
Of  unwound  yam,  her  rosy  infant  plays. 
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The  huaband  greets  his  partner  with  a  smile. 
Regardless  now  that  all  his  life  is  toiL 
Bat  not  regardless  she :  the  well  scoured  board, 
Spread  with  the  herbs  his  garden  beds  afford, 
And  wholesome  bread,  supplies  a  rich  repast, 
Which  might  regale  an  epicurean  taste. 

Why  is  the  poor  man  happy,  though  his  lot 
U  indigence  and  labor?  His  are  not 
The  many  comforts  wealth  can  always  bring ; 
Bat  some  are  his  might  be  denied  a  king. 
What  though,  when  gazing  on  the  years  to  be, 
Hia  eye  beholds  continued  poverty  7 
He  knows,  and  with  the  tli6ught  his  heart  dilates. 
For  want  and  toil  Affection  compensates. 

In  tender  years  while  friendly  Innocence 
Still  lends  our  lives  her  guanlian  influence; 
Ere  yet  fiilse^sharoe  forbids  us  to  reveal 
The  tympathies  we  never  fail  to  feel ; 
How  freely,  in  its  frankness,  doth  the  heart 
To  edl  the  world  its  treasured  thoughts  impart ! 
How  prone  its  unschooled  confidence  to  blend 
In  one,  a  fellow  mortal  and  a  friend  I 
Bat  ah!  these  fragrant  blossoms  fade  and  die. 
Like  flowers  of  autumn,  ere  maturity : 
For  soon  the  chilling  treacheries,  and  fears. 
And  dinppointments,  proved  in  after  years. 
Ere  they  have  half  unfolded  into  bloom, 
Hasten  to  seal  their  melancholy  doo(n. 
The  heart  even  then,  which  never  can  forget 
Its  nature,  constant  to  Affection  yet, 
Seekt,  'mid  the  reckless  crowd  that  round  her  press, 
Sooeftithfol,  kindred  hearts,  its  lonely  lot  to  bless. 


NOTES   AND  ANECDOTES, 

FoEtica]  tad  Miflcellaneous-^roni  1796  lo  1880.>-Drawn  from 
ih«  PoiifoQo  of  an  O  Ac«r  of  the  Empbre,— and  translated  flrom 
titt  French,  for  the  Menenger. 

LONG-CHAMPS  IN  1804. 

From  the  moment  the  conspiracy  of  Qeorges  and  the 
presence  of  the  conspirators  in  Paris,  was  denounced  by 
(loereUe,  until  they  were  all  arrested,  the  barriers  re- 
mained dosed,  and  no  one  could  enter  or  leave  Paris 
vithoQt  the  most  particular  permission.  The  inhabi- 
lanis  of  the  capital,  at  first  deeply  interested  in  the 
coospiracy,  had  ceased  to  think  of  it ;  and  while  the 
potice  redoubled  its  efforts  to  seize  the  persons  who 
were  implicated,  searched  the  houses  and  demolished 
^ing  places  cunningly  constructed,  the  great  question 
at  Paris  was  to  ascertain  how  the  promenade  of  Long- 
Champs  eould  take  place  if  the  barriers  of  l*£toile  re- 
mained closed.  The  question  was  not  without  interest 
to  the  government ;  the  suppression  of  the  fetes  of 
I'oog-Charops  had  caused  a  seriousness  to  trade,  and  » 
sensible  diminution  in  the  revenue  of  the  city.  The 
piilice,  however,  did  not  show  any  inclination  io  yield. 
Luckily,  the  two  last  accomplices  of  Georges  were  ar- 
rested on  the  morning  of  Palm  Sunday;  an  order  to 
open  the  barriers  was  immediately  given  and  executed, 
and  the  promenade  of  Long-Champs  was  made  as  usual 


TWO  PIECES  OF  GOOD  FORTUNE  AT  A 

TIME. 

It  is  known  that  Georges,  when  he  was  arrested, 
killed  with  a  pistol  one  of  the  officers  of  police,  who 
had  thrown  themselves,  one  in  front  of  his  horse  and 
one  at  the  door  of  his  cabriolet  The  first  consul  or- 
dered that  the  money  found  on  the  person  of  the  pri- 
soner should  be  given  to  the  widow  of  the  unfortunate 
officer,  and  that  a  pension  should  be  allowed  her.  The 
husband  of  this  woman  was  in  the  habit  of  getting 
drunk  and  beating  her  regularly  every  day ;  so  that 
she  found  herself  in  possession  of  forty  thousand  franca 
which  Georges  had  in  his  cabriolet,  and  of  a  pension  of 
twelve  hundred  francs,  at  the  same  moment  that  she 
was  rid  of  her  husband. 


THE  POIGNARD  OF  GEORGES. 

Immediately  on  his  arrest,  Georges  was  conducted, 
in  the  midst  of  an  immense  crowd,  to  the  prefecture  of 
police,  where  the  prefect,  M.  Dubois,  subjected  him  to 
his  first  examination.  Georges,  very  much  moved  in 
the  beginning,  was  not  long  in  recovering  an  assurance, 
which,  however,  in  no  respect  resembled  audacity ;  the 
tone  of  his  voice  was  soft,  his  expressions  well  selected, 
and  his  physiognomy  frank  and  open,  was  entirely 
.different  from  the  idea  one  would  have  formed  of  the 
chief  of  a  bold  party,  of  a  sort  of  Old  Man  <^lhe  Jtfoun- 
(otn,  a  commander  of  assassins.  A  poignard  adorned 
with  a  light  casing  in  silver,  was  found  on  his  person  ; 
M.  Dubois,  examining  this  poignard,  said  to  the  pri- 
soner : 

"Is  not  the  stamp  which  I  perceive  here  the  English 
stamp?" 

"I  do  not  know,"  replied  Georges;  ''but  I  can  assure 
you  I  did  not  have  my  poignard  stamped  at  Paris.*' 


THE  ORDINARY  RESULT  OF  CONSPIRACIES, 
PLOTS,  OR  INSURRECTIONS. 

I  have  never  believed  that  governments  invented  con- 
spiracies plots  or  insurrections,  for  their  own  purposes ; 
but  I  have  always  seen  so  much  profit  drawn  from  them, 
that  the  opinion,  so  generally  diffused,  of  the  participa- 
tion of  public  authorities  or  of  the  police  in  attempted 
assassinations,  or  schemes  of  assassination,  does  not  seem 
to  me  very  improbable.  Thus  the  most  fortunate  event 
for  the  Restoration,  was  the  assassination  of  the  Duke 
de  Bern,  an(}  no  one,  not  even  M.  Clausel  de  Cousser- 
gues  himself,  could  believe  that  Louis  XVIILor  M. 
Decayes  armed  the  hand  of  Louvel. 

It  was  the  conspiracy  of  Georges,  directed  against 
the  first  consul,  which  founded  the  empire.  Will  it  be 
said  that  the  government  of  that  day  was  privy  to  the 
conspiracy  7 

Georges  passed  the  whole  night  that  preceded  his 
execution,  in  prayer;  on  the  morning  he  conversed 
with  much  tranquillity  and  sangfroid, 

*'  I  have  done  better  than  I  desired,*'  said  he :  *'  I 
wished  to  give  a  king  to  France,  and  I  have  given  it  an 
emperor," 

An  nccusation  against  the  government  of  having 
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planned  the  conspiracy,  would  not  be  more  groundless 
in  the  case  of  Georges  than  in  all  others.  It  was  said, 
and  I  believe  even  printed,  that  Cluerelle  had  been  sent 
to  London  by  the  French  government,  to  inspire  Georges 
with  the  idea  of  this  conspiracy. 


ONE  OF  THE  PROBABLE  CAUSES  OF  THE 
CONSPIRACY  OF  GEORGES. 

If  we  ascend  to  the  origin,  to  the  birth,  if  I  may  so 
express  myself,  of  the  greatest  events,  it  will  be  almost 
invariably  found  that  some  trifling  cause  led  to  these 
great  results.  I  will  not  repeat  here  what  has  been  so 
often  said,  and  with  so  much  reason,  of  the  influence 
of  physical  predispositions  on  the  moral  character  and 
conduct  of  individuals.  From  the  time  of  Cromwell 
and  the  gravel  which  tormented  him,  to  that  of  I  know 
not  what  Roman,  over  whose  resolutions  digestion  ex- 
ercised such  great  influence,  physical  predispositions 
produced  more  criminal  and  good  actions,  than  all  the 
developments  of  great  passions,  bod  or  generous,  put 
together;  and  it  remains  still  to  be  determined  whether 
these  grand  passions  did  not  themselves  originate  and 
spring  immediately  from  physical  predispositions.  But 
such  a  subject  would  lead  into  too  long  a  digression.  1 
wish,  in  this  instance,  to  exhibit  a  moral  cause,  but  a 
small  and  .contemptible  one,  leading  to  a  great  act,  to 
the  plot  of  1604. 

If  we  reflect  upon  the  change  effected  in  Georges'' 
character  between  1800  to  1804,  we  shall  have  no  diffi- 
culty in  believing  that  such  a  man  might  have  been 
reclaimed — that  he  might  have  become  sensible  to  the 
great  courage  and  genius  of  Napoleon,  by  comparing 
him  with  the  princes  with  whom  he  treated,  and  whose 
worthleiMiess  and  weakness  he  well  understood. 

Georges,  the  chief  of  a  band,  found  it,  in  1900,  sim- 
ple and  natural  enough  to  employ  assassins  to  put  an 
enemy  out  of  his  way.  In  1804,  he  was  no  longer  the 
same  person.  He  had  been  called  to  treat  of  the  pa- 
cification of  La  Vendue;  his  rank  had  been,  if  ndt 
legally  acknowledged,  at  least-  admitted  in  fact ;  the 
part  of  a  chief  of  assassins  no  longer  suited  him.  It 
was  as  a  general  that  he  wished  to  attack  a  general, 
bis  enemy ;  he  desired  a  combat  in  open*  day,  before 
every  one's  eyes ;  he  asserted,  and  nothing  in  tRe  course 
of  the  trials  disproved  its  correctness,  that  he  designed 
to  have  attacked  the  first  consul  with  a  troop  equal  in 
number  to  that  of  his  escorL 

There  was  a  moment  when  a  friendship  might  have 
been  brought  about  be'tween  the  first  consul  and  Georges, 
to  whose  character  Napoleon  did  not  fear  to  render  full 
and  entire  justice.  But  Napoleon,  born  among  the  aris- 
tocracy, continued  an  aristocrat  A  great  name  always 
exercised  a  powerful  influence  over  him.  When  the 
pacification  of  La  Vendue  was  signed,  he  received  with 
excessive  kindness  every  Vcndean  general  who  was  a 
marquis  or  a  count.  For  General  Georges,  because  he 
was  simply  M.  Georges  Cadoudal,  he  had  only  a  glance 
of  contempt,  and  short  and  bitter  words. 

Now,  suppose  he  had  used  towards  Georges  the  irre- 
sistible fascination  by  which  he  so  easily  conquered  his 
most  determined  adversaries.  Suppose,  instead  of  the 
scornful  look,  he  had  received  him  with  the  smile  he 
knew  how  to  render  so  irresistibly  attractive ;  suppose 


in  place  of  harsh  and  bitter  words,  he  bad  been  wel- 
comed with  encouraging  language  ;  is  it  unreasonable 
to  think  that  Georges,  with  his  talent  (for  he  had  talent) 
and  his  firm  and  energetic  character,  might  have  been 
made  one  of  the  most  distinguished  generals  of  our 
army? 
Repulsed,  humiliated,  he  turned  a  conspirator. 


PICHEGRU. 

When  one,  accused  of  a  great  crime,  dies  m  prisoD, 
if  his  death  be  natural,  he  is  said  to  have  been  poisoned ; 
in  case  of  suicide,  to  have  been  assassinated.  It  is  wiih 
great  conspirators,  as  with  princes,  the  ordinary  acci- 
dents of  life  are  not  considered  to  exist  for  them ;  pre- 
served from  all  the  diseases  which  affect  the  human 
family,  nothing  remains  for  them  but  a  violent  death— 
without  this  they  would  be  immortaL 

Pichegni  strangled  himself  in  the  ^fmpU;  no  one 
will  dare  repeat  at  the  present  day  the  absurd  fable  of 
the  introduction  of  Mamelukes  into  his  prison,  for  the 
purpose  of  putting  him  to  death.  The  guilt  of  Pichegni 
was  as  plain  as  light;  he  killed  himself  becaose  he 
knew  he  had  lost  both  his  honor  and  his  chance :  his 
chance,  because  he  had  been  unsuccessful;  and  his 
honor,  by  betiG^ying  the  republic  and  treating  with  the 
Bourbons  for  money,  when  clothed  with  an  important 
command. 

Pichegru  was  not  assassinated,  and  the  agitation  of 
the  question  is  per^ctly  idle;  for  it  must  be  manifest 
that  his  life  was  of  essential  importance  to  the  accusa- 
tion directed  against  himself,  Moreau,  and  their  accom- 
plices. 

"  We  have  lost  the  best  means  of  convicting  Moreau." 
It  was  in  these  terms  that  M.  Real  announced  to  the 
first  consul  the  death  of  Pichegru,  and  the  reply  of 
Bonaparte  was:  "Truly  a  fine  end  for  the  conqueror 
of  Holland." 

If  Pichegru  had  not  killed  himself,  he  would  certainly 
have  been  condemned  to  death,  but  he  would  not  have 
been  executed.  The  first  consul  had  explained  his  in- 
tentions in  the  most  formal  manner. 

"  Go  and  examine  Pichegru,"  said  he,  to  M.  Real ; 
"before  committing  this  one  fault  he  served  his  country 
well  and  honorably  ;  I  have  no  occasion  for  his  blood  ; 
tell  him  that  he  must  regard  this  affair  as  a  battle  losL 
He  cannot  remain  in  France ;  propose  Cayenne  to  him ; 
he  knows  the  country ;  he  may  have  a  fine  situation 
there." 

Pichegru  had  too  much  astuteness  not  to  comprehend 
from  the  first  the  intention  of  this  demi-confideoce ;  he 
spoke  carelessly  of  Cayenne,  and  of  what  might  be 
effected  there :  "  With  six  millions,"*  said  he,  "and  six 
thousand  negroes,  Cayenne  may  be  made  the  most  im- 
portant of  our  colonial  establishments." 

Unfortunately,  M.  Real  never  again  saw  Picheg:ni, 
to  whom  he  had  very  openly  offered  his  good  offices 
with  the  first  consul.  Some  days  before  the  accom- 
plice of  Georges  was  found  strangled  in  his  bed,  be 
had  said  to  the  keeper  of  the  Temple:  "I. see  very 
plainly  that  M.  Real  wishes  to  amuse  me  by  his  story 
of  Cayenne." 

At  the  time  of  his  death,  Pichegm  was  not  so  ck»e!y 

*  or  francs. 
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goarded  as  to  be  always  in  sight  of  the  keepers  of  the 
prison.  Daring  the  first  days  of  his  imprisonment,  two 
fmiflTBUff  placed  in  his  chamber,  never  quitted  him  for 
ao  iostaot.  This  swrveiUance  annoyed  him,  and  he 
uked  to  be  freed  from  it.  The  first  consul,  informed 
of  hit  wish,  replied : 

"When  a  man  withes  to  kill  himself  he  can  always 
find  an  opp(Nlanity ;  do  not  torment  Pichegru ;  remore 
the  gendarma,  since  they  are  disagreeable  to  him." 

All  these  evidences  of  the  interest  which  the  first 
eonnl  felt  for  Pichegru,  have  been  basely  perverted  by 
the  enemies  of  Napoleon.  But  who,  at  this  day,  will 
daie  accuse  the  emperor  of  cruelty  7  I  ask  with  confi- 
dence even  his  roost  violent  adversaries ;  1  ask  the  an* 
liior  of  a  pretty  little  work,  entitled  PO^t  de  Corses 
pabllahed  in  1815;  I  ask  the  man  who,  for  this  ekef 
fmnrt^  probably  enjoys,  at  the  present  moment,  a  pen- 
non from  the  funds  destined  for  the  encouragement  of 
literature — to  say  if  Ae  ever  believed  what  he  has  writ- 
ten of  the  naturid  cruelty  of  Napoleon. 

The  Bourbons  raised,  or  sufiered  to  be  raised,  a  statue 
to  Pichegru ;  they  had  reason  to  do  so.  Pichegru,  a 
traitor  to  the  republic,  executed  conscientiously,  every 
thing  that  depended  on  him  to  accomplish  the  treaty 
he  concluded  with  the  Bourbons.  He  demanded,  in  the 
event  of  his  success,  the  halUm  of  a  Marshal  of  France, 
the  title  of  Duke,  the  eordffii  rouge,  the  domain  of  Cham- 
bord,  and  an  income  of  200,000  francs.  His  stake  oon- 
tiited  of  his  honor  and  his  head ;  he  losL  A  statue 
cannot  compensate  his  sacrifices. 


THE  DOMAIN  OP  CHAMBORD. 

The  history  of  this  Domain  of  Chambord  is  a  sin- 
gokrone  I  There  are  few  estates  in  France  that  have 
been  sold  as  often  as  this  has  been  given  away. 

In  1797,  Louis  XVIII,  who  possessed  Chambord, 
«%m  Atf  rigid  as  king  of  Fronct  and  JiTaoarref  erected 
it  into  a  Duchy,  for  the  purpose  of  presenting  it  to 
Piebegni  as  the  price  of  his  treason. 

In  1799,  the  same  Louis  XVIII,  who  had  many  rea- 
sons for  considering  his  first  donation  as  null,  tranrferred 
the  Domain  of  Chambord,  under  the  guarantee  of  the 
Knperor  of  Russia,  to  Barras,  for  a  promised  treason. 

In  1808,  the  commission  of  the  constitution  offered 
the  Domain  of  Chambord  to  Bonaparte,  who  would  not 
aeeeptit. 

In  J8M,  the  emperor  permitted  Chambord  to  become 
a  pan  of  the  imperial  domain. 

In  1808,  by  the  treaty  of  Bayonne,  signed  the  ISth 
^^  April,  Chambord  was  given,  in  full  property,  to 
Charles  IV,  then  king  of  Spain. 

In  1810,  the  emperor  presented  Chambord  to  the 
prince  of  Neo&hatel,  who  was  charged  to  keep  it  in 
^psir ;  in  case  of  the  extinction  of  the  male  line  of 
hit  descendants  it  was  to  revert  to  the  public.  Berthier 
MTer  went  to  Chambord,  and  suffered  it  to  fall  to  ruins. 

In  1820,  the  fiimily  of  the  prince  of  Neufchatel,  en- 
^y  disregarding  the  clause  of  reversion  imposed  at 
the  time  of  the  gift,  sold  Chambord  to  a  commission, 
who  purchased  it,  by  means  of  a  voUmtary  subscription, 
made  up  by  all  persons,  under  pain  of  being  deprived 
<if  thttr  offices,  then  in  the  civil  or  military  employment 
of  France.   The  commission  offered  this  domain  to  the 


Duke  of  Bordeaux,  and  Charles  X  willingly  consented 
that  Chambord  should  be  included  in  the  apanage  of 
the  young  prince. 

Finally,  in  1832,  the  tribunals  decided  tliat  the  Duke 
of  Bordeaux  was  lawfully  dispossessed.  Chambord  has 
again  become  a  part  of  the  public  domain.  To  whom 
will  they  give  it  next? 

PAUL  FIRST,  EMPEROR  OF  RUSSIA. 

About  the  end  of  the  year  1800,  there  appeared  at 
Paris  a  caricature  representing  the  emperor,  Paul  First, 
on  foot ;  in  one  of  his  hands  was  written  the  word  order, 
in  the  other  coutUer^order,  and  on  the  forehead  disorder. 
The  political  and  private  conduct  of  this  prince,  so  long 
unfortunate  and  so  worthy  of  a  better  fate,  denoted  an 
incoherence  of  ideas  perhaps  but  too  apparent  Bona- 
parte said,  speaking  of  him,  and  of  this  incoherence  in 
his  conduct  and  schemes :  ^ui  saU  ?  e'est  peut-eire  un 
grand  honune  sfnborrassim 

It  has  never  been  shown  that  Bonaparte  was  not  right ; 
his  opinion  was,  at  least,  shared  by  all  the  French  who 
eyer  approached  the  Russian  Emperor ;  all  of  whom  had 
received  from  him,  because  of  their  being  Frenchmen, 
the  kindest  treatment 

The  death  of  this  prince,  assassinated  with  the  con* 
sent  of  his  sons,  the  13th  of  March,  1801,  was  brought 
about  by  the  councils  of  England  and  Prussia.  When 
the  news  readied  Berlin,  no  trouble  was  taken  even  to 
dissemble  the  joy  which  it  caused. 

The  MonUeur  announced  the  assassination  of  the  Em- 
peror Paul  in  these  words: 

"  Paul  First  died  during  the  night  between  the  S4th 
and  S5th  of  March. 

"The  English  squadron  {the  same  which  bombarded 
Ctqfenhagen)  passed  the  Sound  the  30th. 

'*  History  will  inform  us  of  the  connexion  between 
these  two  eyents.** 

History  has,  in  fact,  informed  us ;  never  did  it  speak 
more  clearly. 


ALEXANDER  FIRST,  EMPEROR  OF  RUSSIA. 

I  have  said  that  I  would  not  tie  myself  down  to  a 
rigorously  chronological  order;  when  events  seem  to 
me  in  some  degree  connected,  I  intend  to  bring  them 
together.        i 

What  an  ATaocious  action  I  Such  were,  according 
to  the  English  physician  Whilly,  the  last  words,  the  last 
evidence  of  the  reason  of  the  Emperor  Alexander. 

Cervantes,  in  his  immortal  work,  restores  reason  to 
Don  Gluixotte  at  the  moment  of  dying.  Cervantes  had 
studied,  not  only  the  human  heart,  but  also  the  singular 
efiects,  the  strange  peculiarities  of  certain  diseases.  Thus 
it  has  been  observed  that  the  insane  generally  recover 
their  reason  a  few  minutes  before  breathing  their  last  Is 
it  that  the  debility  which  precedes  death  calms  the  feyer, 
the  brain  excitement,  called  insanity?  I  leave  to  those 
who  are  wiser  than  I  am  the  task  of  examining  this 
question.  But  the  phenomenon  itself  has  been  too 
often  witnessed  not  to  be  acknowledged.  George  III 
conversed  very  reasonably  seyeral  hours  befor^fae  ex- 
pired ;  he  inquired,  in  the  most  perfectly  lucid  manner, 
for  some  details  connected  with  facts  which  he  consi- 
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dered  as  having  just  occurred,  and  from  which  he  had 
no  idea  that  he  was  separated  by  the  long  years  of  his 
madness. 

The  physical  faculties  of  the  Emperor  Alexander 
were  already  considerably  weakened  in  1814 ;  he  com* 
prehended  with  difficulty ;  his  moral  faculties  also  grew 
daily  feebler  and  feebler.  Alexander  was  not  a  bad 
man ;  like  his  father,  he  admired  the  genius  of  Bona- 
parte ;  it  was  in  good  faith  that  he  swore  friendship  to 
him  at  TilsetL  In  1815,  at  Vienna,  he  signed,  in  good 
faith,  the  treaty  which  guaranteed  a  quasi-political 
existence  to  Poland.  He  was  not  without  generosity ; 
but  he  was  weak,  undecided,  incapable  of  resolution. 
The  fate  of  his  father  alarmed  him.  He  did  not  know 
how  to  wish  the  happiness  of  his  country.  Paralyzed 
by  the  difficulties  and  regrets  of  a  long  political  aber- 
ration, Alexander  fell,  two  years  before  his  death,  into 
marasmus  and  insanity. 

Like  all  madmen,  be  had  the  lucid  interval  I  have 
mentioned,  in  which  the  last  flash  of  reason  is  the  most 
brilliant  that  the  dying  lamp  emits.  In  this  lucid  mo- 
ment he  exclaimed,  "  What  an  airocUna  acHon  P*  To 
what  did  he  apply  these  words  7  Alexander  had  com« 
mitted  two  great  crimes ;  he  suffered  his  father  to  be 
killed,  and  he  suffered  Napoleon  to  be  slowly  assassi- 
nated, though  he  duly  appreciated  that  great  man. 


THE  ACTOR  FROGERES. 

Frogeres,  an  actor  of  the  French  Theatre  at  St.  Pe- 
tersburgh,  was  one  of  the  favorites  of  Paul  First  This 
prince,  who  has  been  deseribed  as  a  mad  and  cruel  bar- 
barian, was  intelligent  and  well  educated.  He  had 
studied  French  literature,  and  took  great  pleasure  in 
the  representations  of  the  best  pieces  of  our  stage. 
Paul  First  was  hated  by  the  Russian  nobility ;  he  had 
to  suffer  from  their  insults  and  contempt  before  he 
mounted  the  throne.  As  emperor,  he  showed  himself 
grateful  to  those  who  had  rendered  him  any  service  in 
his  youth  {  vindictive  and  harsh  to  those  of  whom  he 
had  had  cause  to  complain.  The  early  days  of  his 
reign  were  marked  by  numerous  sentences  of  exile, 
and  he  rarely  let  any  opportunity  escape  of  humiliating 
the  Russian  noblesse. 

A  French  goldsmith,  esteblished  at  St  Petersburgh, 
and  who,  J  think,  called  himself  Duval,  had  executed 
for  the  Emperor  Paul  various  pieces  of  work  of  great 
value.  Ordering  that  he  shoukl  be  paid,  the  emperor 
sent  for  him,  and  said  : 

"  M.  Duval,  I  am  extremely  well  satisfied  with  you ; 
you  have  acted  towards  me  as  an  honest  man.  I  have 
paid  what  you  demanded ;  now  I  desire  to  confer  some 
favor  on  you.    What  will  you  have  ? — speak.'* 

"  Your  Majesty  can  render  me  a  very  great  service.'' 

"  In  what  way  7  I  am  disposed  to  do  any  thing." 

"By  making  the  nobles  of  your  court  pay  roe  their 
debto." 

"  Do  they  owe  you  much  ?" 

"  Very  large  sums,  and  I  am  unable  to  get  even  a 
rouble." 

**  I  promise  that  you  shall  be  paid." 

The  next  morning  the  emperor  abolished,  by  an 
ukase,  the  privilege  enjoyed  by  the  Russian  nobility  of 
exemption  from  prosecutions  for  debt;  and  threatened 


publicly  with  disgrace  all  who  should  fail  to  pay  their 
just  debts. 

Paul  First  was  very  fond  of  the  French.  Altbongh  he 
would  from  time  to  time  fly  into  passion  at  the  course 
of  our  revolution,  he  received  travellers  from  France 
and  the  old  emigrants  equally  well.  Frogeres,  a  man 
of  wit  and  gaiety,  enjoyed  a  degree  of  favor  of  which 
the  most  powerful  nobles,  and  even  the  ministers  them- 
selves, were  jealous.  Frogeres  loved  money,  not  Co 
horde,  (for  he  died  poor,)  but  to  spend ;  he  was  daily 
forced  to  resort  to  all  sorts  of  expedients,  and  some  of 
the  means  which  he  used  were  by  no  means  of  the  most 
delicate  nature.  But  he  was  at  bottom  a  brave  man, 
and  often  made  use  of  his  influence  with  the  emperor 
to  prevent  acts  of  rigor,  and  to  repair  those  of  injustice. 

Frogeres  entered  the  emperor's  cabinet  at  all  bonrs, 
and  without  even  causing  himself  to  be  announced; 
and  when  the  latter  walked  in  the  gardens  of  his  pa- 
lace, he  was  accustomed  to  take  the  arm  of  Frogeres, 
and  to  converse  whole  hours  with  him,  leaving  his 
ministers  ten  steps  behind. 

One  day  Paul  saw  the  favorite  actor  enter  his  cabinet 
with  a  countenance  of  unusual  sadness. 

"  What  is  the  matter,  Frogeres  7  You  look  tronblcd." 

•*  It  is  true,  sire." 

"  Have  you  the  same  cause  of  trouble  that  aflfects 
you  almost  daily  7  Is  it  still  an  af!air  of  money  ?** 

"  No,  sire ;  it  is  of  a  more  serious  chaxaoter." 

**  Can  I  do  any  thing  7" 

"  Perhaps  so." 

"  Then  say  what  it  is." 

"  Sire,  your  majesty  has  some  power,  and  I  have  much 
influence;  I  think  that  between  us  we  can  do  a  good  act" 

"  I  am  willing." 

"  The  Count  R is  about  to  be  exiled  to  Sibe- 
ria. If  I  use  my  influence  to  ask  his  pardon,  and  if 
your  majesty  will  exercise  your  power  to  grant  it,  oar 
good  act  will  be  completed." 

Paul  laughed  heartily,  and  signed  the  pardon.  Cer- 
tainly this  was  not  a  bad  man ! 

Frogeres  often  mystified  the  great  Russian  nobles, 
even  the  grand  dukes  themselves,  in  a  way  that  affiord- 
ed  much  amusement  to  the  emperor,  without  being 
always  as  agreeable  to  those  who  were  his  victims. 
The  Grand  Duke  Constantine,  wishing  one  day  to  re- 
venge himself  in  the  same  manner,  feigned,  after  some 
pleasantry  of  the  actor's,  to  be  greatly  enraged ;  sum- 
moning four  of  his  attendants,  he  ordered  them,  in  a 
severe  tone,  to  throw  Frogeres  out  of  the  window. 
The  order  was  instantly  executed,  and  Frogeres  fell  on 
an  enormous  pile  of  mattresses ! 

The  emperor,  also,  attempted  to  mystify  the  great 
mystifier  of  his  court,  and  adopted  the  following  means : 

Walking  in  the  gardens  of  the  palace  with  Frogeres, 
he  said  to  him : 

"  Let  us  see,  Frogeres,  what  performance  will  you  give 
me  to-morrow  7  I  forewarn  you  that  I  want  to  laugh." 

"  I  propose  to  play  before  your  majesty  a  part  which 
you  appear  to  like,  that  of  the  painter  in  the  Inirigw 
EpittoUnreJ** 

"Still  the  play  of  that  mad  revolutionist  Fabre 
D'Eglantine  1" 

"  It  is  very  amusing." 

** Be  it  so;  but  I  have  told  you  that  I  want  to  laugh, 
and  if  I  do  not,  I  will  send  you  to  Siberia." 
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Frogerea  saw  nothing  in  this  threat  but  a  pleasantry 
such  as  the  emperor  was  accustomed  to  indulge  in.  He 
determined,  howerer,  to  exert  himself  to  the  utmost 
to  redouble  bis  humor,  for  the  purpose  of  amusing  him. 

The  next  day,  when  the  curtain  rose,  his  eyea  natu- 
rally fell  on  the  imperial  box.  Paul  was  there,  but  cold 
and  serious.  The  actor  forced  himself  to  be  pleasant, 
but  Paul  exhibited  no  symptoms  of  cheerfulness ;  the 
whole  piece  was  played  without  a  smile  escaping  from 
the  emperor.  Frogeres  could  not  comprehend  what 
was  the  matter. 

The  next  morning,  at  day-break,  he  is  wakened  sud- 
denly from  his  sleep ;  an  officer  of  the  emperor  came 
(0  notify  him  to  get  himself  ready,  in  a  moment,  to  de- 
part for  Siberia.  In  the  midst  of  his  astonishment, 
Frogeresdemanded  explanations,  which  were  not  given 
to  him ;  he  begged  that  they  would  allow  him  to  speak 
to  the  emperor— smother  refusal :  the  order  is  explicit, 
and  requires  to  be  executed  instantly.  The  actor,  in 
despair,  dresses  himself,  descends  into  the  street,  and 
finds  at  his  door  the  kibick^  the  ordinary  conveyance  of 
those  condemned  to  exile ;  he  mounts  with  the  officer, 
and  the  horses  set  oflT  at  a  rapid  pace. 

After  a  whole  day  of  travelling,  they  arrive  at  a  city 
thirty-five  leagues  from  St.  Petersburgh.  Frogeres  is 
cAodocted  to  the  house  of  the  governor,  who  receives 
him  politely,  deplores  the  severity  of  his  punishment, 
offers  him  his  good  offices,  and  invites  him  to  supper ; 
in  the  meantime,  he  leaves  him  alone  in  a  large  sombre 
hall,  abandoned  to  the  most  melancholy  reflections. 

An  hour  passes  away.  Suddenly  two  immense  doors 

are  thrown  open.    Frogeres,  for  an  instant  dazzled  by 

the  brilliancy  of  the  lights,  believes  that  he  is  dream- 

ng ;  quickly  he  recognizes  the  emperor  at  table,  in  the 

midst  of  fifty  guests. 

"Ah  well,  Frogeres,"  cried  Paul  First,  "what  is  your 
opinion— is  the  trick  a  good  one?" 

The  French  actors,  in  Russia  enjoyed  large  salaries, 
but  they  were  very  irregularly  paid«  The  Prince  Na- 
nskin,  one  of  the  chamberlains  of  the  emperor,  was 
cAtnisted  with  the  supreme  direction  of  the  theatres ; 
and  the  money  destined  for  the  actors,  as  well  as  the 
product  of  the  daily  receipts,  passed  generally  from  his 
hands  into  those  of  the  bankers. 

M.  de  Nanskin  was  powerful ;  the  actors  dared  not 
complain.  One  only,  the  dancer  Doport,  had  the  cou- 
rage to  resist  the  prince,  and  refused  to  dance  until  a 
hrge  sum  due  on  account  of  his  salary  should  be  paid. 

Duport  was  to  appear,  on  one  occasion,  in  a  haUet  at 
the  court  theatre.  He  suffered  seven  or  eight  tliousand 
roubles  to  become  due  on  account  of  his  pay.  Finding 
the  amount  sufficiently  large,  he  informed  M.  de  NBri»> 
hin  that  he  would  not  dance  until  he  was  paid.  Alarm- 
ed at  a  resolution  which  might  betray  his  mismanage- 
neots  to  the  emperor,  M.  de  Nariskin  was  obliged  to 
pawn  his  chamberlain's  key,  set  with  diamonds,  in  order 
to  pay  Doport,  and  obtain  his  consent  to  dance. 

The  other  actors,  not  having  the  same  energy,  being 
well  received  in  the  best  houses  of  St  Petersburgh,  and 
loaded  with  presents,  suffered  in  silence. 

Paul  First  died  at  last,  and  Frogeres  did  not  enjoy, 
under  Alexander,  the  same  favor  that  ho  had  obtained 
from  his  father.  It  was  to  Alexander,  however,  that 
the  comrades  of  Frogeres  were  indebted  for  relief  from 
their  difficQlti( 


The  emperor,  in  compliance  with  the  usual  custom, 
visited  Moscow  for  the  purpose  of  being  crowned.  The 
court  was  still  in  mourning  for  Paul  First,  and  the  thea- 
tres continued  closed.  Many  of  the  French  actors^had 
gone  to  Moscow  to  witness  the  ceremonies  of  the  con- 
secration ;  Frogeres  was  of  the  number.  Alexander 
walking  alone  and  on  foot  in  the  streets  of  Moscow, 
perceived  and  called  to  him. 

**  Good  day,  Frogeres ;  how  is  it  that  you  have  not 
been  to  see  me  ?" 

*'  Sire,  it  was  because  I  was  ignorant  of  your  majesty's 
address." 

The  emperor  laughed  heartily  at  this  amusing  answer, 
and  replied : 

"  Indeed  I  well,  you  must  inquire,  and  you  will  as- 
certain it  without  difficulty.  I  should  have  been  de- 
lighted to  converse  with  you.  You  have  come  to  visit 
at  Moscow ;  it  is  well ;  you  will  find  it  agreeable  enough 
to  gain  your  money  in  this  way  without  doing  anything 
in  return?" 

"  Faith,  sire,  if  the  money  that  we  gain  by  idleness 
does  us  no  more  injury  than  that  which  we  earn  by  our 
labor,  your  majesty  may  be  certain  of  keeping  us  long 
in  good  health.*' 

"How  is  that?" 

"It  is  nearly  a  year  since  we  have  received  a  rouble 
of  our  salaries." 

As  soon  as  the  emperor  returned  to  his  palace,  he 
ordered  all  that  was  due  to  the  actors  to  be  paid  in  the 
course  of  the  day.  He  then  summoned  M.  de  Xfaris- 
kin,  heaped  upon  him  the  most  violent  reproaches,  an- 
nounced his  intention  to  drive  him  from  his  presence, 
to  seize  his  property,  and  replace  the  sums  he  had  so 
basely  squandered. 


THE  PERFUMER  CARON. 

No  one  could  have  attended  the  sittings  of  the  Cham* 
ber  of  Deputies,  under  the  Restoration,  without  obser- 
ving two  men,  true  pieces  of  legislative  furniture,  who, 
after  escorting  the  President  on  his  entry  into  the  hall, 
regularly  took  their  seats  in  front  of  the  clerk's  table, 
with  their  backs  towards  the  ministers  and  the  commis- 
saries of  the  king,  and  there  remained  immoveable  until 
the  adjournment  of  the  sitting.  These  two  men  were 
Messengers  of  State. 

These  pieces  of  furniture  of  the  national  representa- 
tion, true  matters  of  luxury,  were  only  set  in  motion  in 
the  very  rare  event  of  a  communication  from  the  ChaRN 
ber  of  Deputies  to  the  Chamber  of  Peers.  Under  the 
Restoration  the  members  of  the  two  chambers  did  not 
enjoy  the  right  of  originating  any  law,  and  used  very 
sparingly  that  of  making  proposUions  ;  so  that  the  duty 
of  the  Messengers  of  State  was  confined,  leaving  out 
that  of  introducing  the  President,  to  going,  once  a  year, 
to  announce  to  the  Chamber  of  Peers  that  the  Chamber 
of  Deputies  was  organized. 

Under  the  Restoration,  the  Messengers  of  State  were 
muffled  up  in  a  coat  a  lafranfobe,  with  a  large  white 
scarf;  there  was  also  attached  to  their  sides  a  sword, 
which  appeared  to  add  not  a  little  to  thehr  embarrassment. 

One  of  these  two  men  wore  a  profusion  of  white 
powder,  the  other  had  his  head  covered  with  a  peruke, 
I  twin  brother  to  that  of  the  laU  Count  Lanjuinais. 
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The  first,  with  the  powdered  head,  commenced  his 
legiMlaUve  earetr  with  the  first  of  oar  assemblies.  As 
an  officer  of  the  Archives,  and  Messenger  of  State,  he 
had  been  attached  to  the  States  Greneral,  to  the  Con- 
stituent Assembly,  to  the  National  Assembly,  to  tlie 
Convention,  to  the  Council  of  Five  Hundred,  to  the 
Legislative  Corps,  to  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  to  the 
Chamber  of  Representatives,  and  again  to  the  Cham- 
ber of  Deputies,  under  two  kings ;  he  is,  I  believe,  at 
the  present  moment,  at  the  same  post. 

The  second,  the  man  with  the  peruke,  is  not  of  so 
ancient  a  date,  at  least  in  his  legislative  career :  he  has 
never  taken  but  one  oath,  and  has  never  changed  the 
color  of  his  scarf. 

Caron  (for  this  is  the  name  of  the  Messenger  of  State 
with  the  peruke)  was  originally  a  perfumer  in  the  rue  de 
VAhhayt.  He  was  indebted  for  his  place  to  the  high  protec- 
tion of  the  Duchess  d'Angooleme :  his  claims  to  the  favor 
of  this  princess,  consisted  in  having  lent  his  house  for  the 
meetings  ot  the  conspirators  associated  with  Georgeflt 

The  police  of  that  period,  though  said  to  have  been 
BO  rigorous  and  cruel,  had  spared  the  complaisant  per- 
fumer, who,  under  the  Restoration,  doubtless  did  not 
fail  to  publish  the  dreadful  dangers  from  which  his 
courage  enabled  him  to  escape. 

Caron  affected,  in  his  shop  in  the  riM  tf«  P^hbaye,  yery 
great  devotion ;  but  this  did  not  deter  him  from  living 
in  concubinage,  (with  quite  a  pretty  woman  by  the  way) 
or  from  exciting,  by  the  reports  of  his  illegitimate  amours, 
the  attention  of  a  genteel  little  niece  of  his,  some  thir- 
teen or  fourteen  years  of  age. 

Even  afler  the  discovery  of  the  conspiracy  of  1804^ 
Caron  continued  to  be  useful  to  the  conspirators;  his 
house  served  as  a  momentary  asylum  for  many  of  them ; 
and  notwithstanding  the  law  which  punished  with  death 
all  who  afforded  any  protection  to  persons  proscribed 
under  the  name  of  murderers,  a  law  which  was  never 
executed,  Caron  was  neither  prosecuted,  nor  imprison- 
ed, nor  in  any  way  disturbed. 

When  interrogated  by  one  of  the  councillors  of  state, 
charged  with  the  preliminary  examinations,  he  and  his 
concubine  both  obstinately  denied  any  participation, 
even  indirectly,  in  the  conspiracy.  The  poor  little 
niece,  to  whom  a  part  had  been  dictated,  had  not  the 
courage  to  perform  it ;  pressed  with  questions,  she  con- 
fessed every  thing,  but  with  a  naive// full  of  originality. 
Here  are  the  words  in  which  she  answered : 

"  By  whose  influence  were  your  relations  led  to  re- 
ceive at  their  house  the  persons  who  met  together  for 
the  purposes  of  the  conspiracy  7" 

"  I  do  not  know,  sir,  that  they  met  to  conspire :  I  do 
not  think  they  did ;  but  what  I  know  is  that  my  rela- 
tions received  them  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Vicar 
of  Sl  Sulpice.** 

*<  Did  the  recommendation  of  the  Vicar  suffice  to  de- 
termine tliem  V* 

"  Oh  no,  sir ;  they  said  a  mass  of  the  Holy  Ghosu*^ 

*<  Ah  I  and  what  did  the  Holy  Ghost  answer  7** 

"  It  did  not  answer  at  all,  sir.'* 

'*  Then,  since  the  Holy  Ghost  refused  to  reply,  how 
could  your  relations  determine  upon  a  thing  about  which 
they  were  in  so  much  doubt  7" 

**But,  sir,  when  one  does  not  say  anything,  he  is 
understood  to  give  consent ;  that  my  relations  under- 
stood it  in  this  way." 


THE  DUKE  OF  VINCENNES. 

Those  who  read  our  pditical  newspapers  of  the  pre- 
sent day,^  wouM  find  great  difficulty  in  forming  an  idea 
of  what  they  were  under  the  empire.  In  the  fint  place, 
their  number  was  extremely  limited ;  Paris  had  only 
four ;  the  JtfbntlfMr,  the  Journal  de  PEmphre^  the  Jotermd 
de  ParUf  and  the  Gazeite  de  JVonee.  The  JVonilenr,  the 
official  journal,  was  exactly  what  it  is  at  present ;  it 
was  not  read  much  at  that  period,  (it  is  still  less  read 
now)  so  much  did  its  immense  size  frighten  the  most 
intrepid.  The  Journal  de  VEmpirey  thanks  to  the  qxnt- 
ed  articles  of  Greoffiroy,  was  the  most  popular ;  it  had 
acquired  the  highest  degree  of  prosperity — ^S8,000  sub- 
scribers. The  Jcwmal  de  Paris  bad  the  monopoly  of 
the  publication  of  broken  legs,  suicides,  assassinations, 
and  robberies ;  its  patronage,  drawn  from  the  middling 
ranks,  reached  8  or  10,000.  The  Oaxeitt  de  FraneSf 
finally,  had  its  peculiar  matter  and  patronage :  it  was 
the  religious  journal.  The  property  of  these  Journals 
was  in  tome  measure  only  nominal,  for  the  emperor 
charged  them  with  pensions  as  he  did  his  privy  pone. 

The  journals  had  the  right  to  print  whatever  the  im- 
perial censor,  attached  to  each  one  of  them,  would  per- 
mit ;  and  every  morning  this  censor  went  to  get  his 
instructions  from  the  minister  of  police.  A  journal  was 
very  quickly  composed  and  printed ;  the  matter  con- 
tained at  Uiat  period  in  a  number  of  the  Jmamai  da 
VEmpSare^  of  the  Jmamtd  de  Paris^  and  of  the  OaaetU  da 
France  united,  would  not  fill  the  half  of  a  number  of 
the  present  Temps,  It  was  a  thing  quite  unheard  of 
for  a  redaeteur  to  pass  four  hours  in  his  office.  Every 
evening  at  seven,  or  eight  o'clock  at  the  latest,  the  min- 
ister of  police  received  the  numbers  of  the  journals  that 
were  to  appear  the  next  morning. 

The  emperor  had  just  imprevised  his  aristoeraey ;  he 
had  created  dukes,  counts,  and  barons.  According  to 
usage,  the  lists  of  nomination  were  sent  from  the  office 
of  the  secretary  of  state  to  the  newspapers. 

The  imperial  censor  of  the  Gkaette  de  Franee  united 
to  the  not  very  arduous  duties  of  that  place,  that  of  chief 
or  sub-chief  of  the  administration  of  the  consolidated 
duties.  On  that  day,  having  been  probably  fatigued  at 
his  office  in  the  rue  Saintt'Jheyef  he  went  to  his  office 
in  the  rue  ChrisUne  (that  of  the  GaaeUe  de  Franee)  and, 
by  way  of  amusement,  had  the  proofs  of  the  number 
for  the  next  morning  brought  to  him — it  was  the  num- 
ber which  was  to  contain  the  nomenclature  of  the  im- 
perial nobility.  All  the  names,  a  little  blurred,  of  the 
new  dukes,  counts,  and  barons,  had  been  correctly 
printed  with  the  exception  of  a  single  one ;  instead  of 
the  due  de  Vicenee^  they  had  printed  due  de  Fincaiiies. 
A  printer's  composer  is  not  necessarily  obliged  to  be. 
acquainted  with  Vieenee;  every  one  in  Franee  knew 
the  participation  of  M.  de  Cauhuncourt  in  the  bloody 
drama  of  Vincennes ;  the  printer  had  judicioualy  thought 
that  the  emperor,  wishing  to  reward  the  conduct  of  M. 
de  Caulainoourt  in  this  affiur,  had  named  him  due  de 
Vincennes, 

The  imperial  censor,  anticipating  the  anger  of  the 
emperor,  should  such  an  alteration  in  the  name  be  com- 

*  Tbb  was  wrIUen  before  the  recent  lawi  against  the  press, 
known  as  the  M§  Fieachi ;  since  which  time  the  jouraale  of 
Parle,  if  not  in  aixe,  at  least  in  number  and  freedom,  b^^  much 
more  strongly  to  resemble  those  of  the  emx»ire. — 7>wwlsfor. 
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ffluoicated  to  him,  was  exceedingly  alarmed.  The  error 
was  too  lerious,  in  fact,  to  expect  that  it  could  be  con- 
sidered an  inroluntary  one. 


MADEM.  BOURGOIN  AT  ST.  PETERSBURGH. 

After  the  peace  of  Tilsitt,  M.  de  Caulaincourt,  duke 
of  Vktneij  was  sent  as  ambassador  near  the  court  of 
Ronia.  The  emperor,  who  neglected  no  means,  judged 
fit  for  the  purpose  of  strengthening  his  embassy,  to  give 
fldaiienioifleUe  Boui^in,  the  most  beautiful  of  the  ac- 
troKi  at  the  ConUdie  JVonf  otje,  leave  of  absence  to 
pua  a  year  at  Sl  Petersburgh,  at  the  French  theatre 
fbooded  by  the  Emperor  Paul. 

Mademoiselle  Bourgoin  set  off  with  strong  recom- 
mendatioDS  to  many  great  Russian  nobles,  and  a  very 
particular  one  to  the  French  ambassador. 

She  appeared  at  the  court  theatre ;  her  beautiful  figure 
atlncted  (he  attention  of  the  Emperor  Alexander,  who 
already  knew  her  by  reputation ;  this  was  exactly  what 
wss  desired.  She  was  ordered  to  the  palace ;  that  also 
was  expected.  But  before  she  went,  Mademoiselle 
Boai]gota  had  a  conference  wiih  the  French  Ambassa- 
dor, who  gave  her  his  instructions ;  but  it  is  very  rare 
that  instructions  giren  to  a  beautiful  woman  about  to 
lian  an  interview  with  a  prince,  can  embrace  any  thing 
aeeesiary:  what  follows  will  prove  that  the  due  de  Vi- 
tmu  had  not  anticipated  every  event. 

After  some  words  of  gallantry,  the  emperor  gave  the 
conversation  a  more  serious  turn. 

*'  Is  the  Emperor  Napoleon,"  said  he,  **  much  beloved 
in  France  P 

"Yes,  very  much ;  one  thing,  however,  has  done  him 
a  good  deal  of  injury,  and  alienated  many  persons — the 
tnassination  of  the  Duke  d'Enghien." 

The  word  assassination  always  produced  a  bad  effect 
00  the  Emperor  Alexander.  Mademoiselle  Bourgoin 
obserred  that  his  color  changed  and  that  his  brows  knit ; 
viaiung  to  repair  her  blunder,  she  rejoined : 

"fiat  it  was  not  his  fault ;  it  was  that  of  a  knot  of 
goiUy  persons  who  surrounded  him  at  the  time,  and 
whom  he  is  exerting  himself  every  day  to  throw  off" 

Here  the  discontent  of  the  emperor  knew  no  bounds, 
and  his  ill-humor  showed  itself  so  plainly  that  Made- 
moiadle  Bourgoin  had  no  other  alternative  but  to  take 
leave  and  quit  the  room.  The  Duke  de  Vicence  had  pre- 
acribed  to  her  to  come  to  the  hotel  of  the  embassy  immedi- 
ately after  her  visit  to  the  emperor.  She  repaired  thither. 

"How  has  the  Emperor  Alexander  received  you?" 

"Very  well  at  first,  afterwards  very  badly." 

''Ah !  ah !  what  have  you  said  to  him?*' 

"He  asked  me  if  the  Emperor  Napoleon  was  beloved 
is  Fiance." 

"Tou  replied  in  the  affirmative?" 

"Yes;  I  told  him  that  they  loved  the  emperor  very 
much,  hut  that  the  assassination  of  the  Duke  d'Eoghien 
lud  alienated  many  persons  from  him." 

"You told  bim  that 7" 

''And  I  saw  him  instantly  change  color ;  but  1  ar- 
noged  it  alL" 

"And  how  7» 

''I  told  him  that  it  was  not  the  emperor's  fault,  but 
that  of  a  knot  of  murderers  and  guilty  persons  vrho 
surrounded  him  at  the  time." 


^'Better  and  better." 

The  Duke  de  Vicence  could  hardly  contain  himself. 

"Mademoiselle  Bourgoin,  your  stay  here  will  be 
shorter  than  you  imagine ;  your  leave  of  absence  is 
finished ;  get  ready  to  set  off  to-morrow.    Go !" 

Mademoiselle  Bourgoin  was  a  long  time  without 
knowing  how  to  explain  her  adventure,  which  she  did 
not  dare  to  relate  to  any  one.  The  Emperor  of  Russia 
found  her  again  in  1814 ;  perhaps  he  may  have  solved 
the  enigma  for  her. 


THE  GLOVES. 

During  the  short  period  that  intervened  between  the 
peace  of  Amiens  and  the  resumption  of  hostilities,  an 
officer  of  the  French  army,  called  to  England  by  some 
family  affairs,  tried  to  turn  his  journey  to  account,  and 
thus  diminish  the  expense  to  which  it  subjected  him. 
He  was  advised,  and  he  accepted  the  advice,  to  carry 
over  a  quantity  of  French  gloves,  which  were  then,  as 
at  the  present  time,  much  sought  after  on  the  other  side 
of  the  channel,  and  sold  at  a  very  high  price. 

He  purchased  about  12,0i0  francs  worth'' of  gloves, 
had  them  carefully  packed,  and  set  off  on  his  journey. 

On  arriving  at  Dover,  the  officers  of  the  customs 
asked  him  if  he  had  any  thing  to  declare ;  he  acknow- 
ledged that  he  had  among  his  baggage  a  supply  of 
gloves,  and  offered  to  pay  the  duties.  When  question- 
ed as  to  the  value  of  his  merchandize,  wishing  to  make 
the  best  bargain  possible,  he  replied  6,000  francs,  and 
signed  his  declaration. 

The  officers  examined  the  baggage,  and  perceiving 
that  the  real  value  of  the  gloves  was  at  least  double 
that  which  he  had  declared,  took  advantcige  of  the 
privilege  given  them  by  law,  and  seized  the  goods, 
paying  the  proprietor  6,000  francs,  and  10  per  cent, 
premium  for  the  privilege. 

The  poor  officer  thus  found  himself  almost  ruined ; 
he  was  in  despair;  however,  after  mature  reflection 
and  a  profound  study  of  the  English  custom-house  laws 
and  usages,  he  flattered  himself  that  he  had  discovered 
the  means  of  revenging  his  wrongs  on  the  English  cus- 
tom-house officers,  and  of  securing  his  money  with  in- 
terest 

Deferring  his  business  to  a  subsequent  period,  he  im- 
mediately repassed  the  channel  and  returned  to  Calais. 
Without  losing  a  moment,  be  wrote  to  Grenoble,  to  a 
lady  with  whom  he  had  fbrmerly  been  on  very  afiec- 
tionate  terms,  confiding  to  her  his  newly  conceived 
project  This  lady,  who  was  the  head  of  a  large  glove 
manu&ctory,  finding  the  project  which  he  submitted 
very  practicable,  hastened  to  despatch  to  him  a  quan- 
tity of  well  assorted  gloves,  to  the  amount  of  40,000 
francs. 

Our  traveller  knew  that  the  custom-house  regulations 
caused  all  goods  seized  in  the  different  ports  of  Great 
Britain,  to  be  sold  at  auction  on  the  Santo  day,  and  on 
the  same  hour  throughout  the  kingdom;'  this  was  the 
important  point  in  his  speculation. 

Dividing  his  gloves  into  two  parcels,  perfectly  equal 
in  size,  he  confided  one  to  a  friend  who  was  to  enter 
them  at  Brighton,  and  kept  the  other  himself,  which  he 
proposed  to  introduce  through  Dover. 

The  twofriends  embarked.  Each  arrived  at  thecustom- 
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house,  and  declared  himself  the  bearer  of  gloves ;  their 
value  was  asked ;  they  replied  10,000  francs.  As  on  the 
first  occasion,  after  examining  them,  they  seized  the  two 
parcels,  paying  10,000  francs  and  10  per  cent,  premium. 

The  day  arrived  when  the  merchandize  which  had 
been  seized  was  to  be  sold  at  auction.  Our  two  friends 
repaired  to  the  bureaux  of  the  customs,  the  one  to  that 
at  Dover,  the  other  to  the  bureau  at  Brighton.  Pre- 
senting themselves,  they  examined  with  an  air  of  in- 
difference, the  objects  exposed  for  sale ;  the  gloves  ap- 
peared handsome  and  in  good  condition.  Suddenly,  they 
manifested  great  surprise :  at  Dover,  all  the  gloves  were 
for  the  right  hand ;  at  Brighton,  all  belonged  to  the  left 

The  two  custom-house  officers  acted  separately  at 
thirty  leagues  from  each  other ;  not  having  examined 
the  packages  before  hand  with  sufficient  attention,  they 
were  taken  by  surprise.  The  auction  is  begun ;  the  gloves 
must  be  sold,  and  sold  immediately.  At  an  extremely 
low  price,  and  in  the  midst  of  the  jokes  of  the  assistants, 
our  two  Frenchmen  are  declared  the  highest  bidders. 

Meeting  the  next  morning,  they  re-sort  their  gloves 
into  pairs,  and  hasten  to  publish  the  adventure  in  the 
newspapers  of  the  day.  Forty-eight  hours  after,  they 
disposed  of  all  their  merchandize  at  an  ioimenae  profit. 


THE  EMPEROR  A  SMUGGLER. 

When  Mr.  Fox  came  to  Paris,  at  the  period  of  the 
grand  exhibition  of  the  products  of  French  industry, 
which  took  place  in  1S02,  on  the  esplanade  of  the  in- 
valides,  what  most  surprised  him  was  the  low  price  of 
certain  objects  of  cutlery.  He  purchased  twelve  dozen 
razors  of  the  manufacture  of  Thiers,  near  Clermont,  at 
one  franc  a  piece. 

The  emperor  valued  as  highly  the  excellent  quality 
of  the  English  razors  as  Fox  did  the  cheapness  of  the 
French.  He  who  had  pronounced  such  severe  penal- 
ties against  smuggling ;  he  who  had  undertaken  to  shut 
up  the  continent  against  English  commerce,  who  every 
year  caused  to  be  burnt  at  immense  cost,  all  the  pro- 
ducts of  English  manufacture  taken  at  sea  or  seized  by 
the  officers  of  the  customs,  undertook  himself  to  smug- 
gle, for  the  purpose  of  procuring  some  English  razors 
and  English  soap. 

I  have  seen  razors  bought  for  the  emperor  at  Bir- 
mingham, at  two  guineas  a  piece ;  at  least  ihey  were 
charged  to  him  at  that  price.  We  have  in  France  at 
the  present  day  handsomer  ones,  and  at  least  as  good, 
for  six  francs.  Of  six  dozen  pair  purchased  for  the 
emperor  he  received  four  dozen  ;  the  rest  being  divided 
among  the  persons  charged  with  the  operation. 


M.  DE  POLIGNAC, 

AMBASSADOR  OF  THE  EMPEROR  MAPOLEOK  AT  LONDON. 

If  I  speak  of  M.  de  Polignac,  now  a  prisoner  in  the 
chateau  of  Ham,  far  from  me  be  the  thought  of 
insulting  his  misfortunes ;  I  would  rather  excuse 
them. 

M.  de  Polignac  is  an  honest  man  in  the  fullest  sense 
of  the  word ;  placed  ia  any  situation  in  life,  he  would 
have  equally  shown  himself  such,  but  he  wouki  have 
committed  in  another  state  of  things^  the  same  faults 


which  he  did  as  a  politician.  This  would  have  been 
the  case,  because  M.  de  Polignac,  who  neither  'wants 
education  nor  intelligence,  is  entirely  deficient  in  judg- 
ment. A  generous  idea  strikes  him,  he  seizes  on  it  with 
avidity,  and  his  mind  is  so  unfortunately  disposed  to 
illusion,  that  the  greatest  obstacles  vanish  from  his  eyea. 
What  he  dreams  seems  to  him  immediately  practicable ; 
he  sees  the  thing  which  remains  to  be  done,  already 
executed. 

.  Give  such  a  minister  to  a  king  of  the  temper  of 
Charies  X,  and  you  will  easily  understand  the  ordi- 
nances of  July,  and  the  absence  of  all  precaution  to 
secure  their  execution.  Never  were  characters  better 
matched  than  those  of  Charles  X  and  M.  de  Po- 
lignac. 

The  opinion  that  I  am  about  to  record  of  the  last 
president  of  the  council  under  the  Restoration,  does 
not  originate  with  me.  I  can  cite  its  author  with  con- 
fidence— it  is  the  emperor.  Twenty*five  years  before 
hand,  Napoleon  saw  in  M.  de  Polignac,  then  a  eoaspk- 
rator  and  prisoner,  the  man  of  July  1830. 

M.  de  Polignac  was,  as  well  as  his  brother,  an  accom- 
plice of  Gorges;  he  never  thought  of  denying  it.  The 
criminal  tribunal,  severe  against  the  elder  brother.  Count 
Armand,  showed  itself  indulgent  for  the  youth  of  Count 
Jules,  and  only  condemned  him  to  two  years  of  impri- 
sonment The  devotion  which  Jules  de  Polignac  showed 
for  his  brother,  in  requesting  to  die  in  his  place,  so  inter- 
ested the  first  consul,  that  he  commuted  to  perpetual 
imprisonment  the  penalty  of  death  pronounced  against 
Count  Armand. 

Jules  de  Polignac  was  then  confined  with  his  brother. 
Both  being  treated  with  the  greatest  kindness,  they  saw, 
without  difiiculty,  their  family  and  friendsL 

One  day,  M.  Thuriot,  attorney  general,  received  a 
letter,  in  which  the  Count  Jules  requested  to  be  exam- 
ined. The  letter  was  sent  to  M.  Real,  who  caused  M. 
de  Polignac  to  be  carried  to  his  house,  and  asked  him, 
with  much  eagerness,  if  he  had  any  complaints  to  make^ 
or  if  he  desired  any  fisivor  compatible  with  his  position. 

"No,  sir,  I  ain  perfisctly  well  treated ;  I  have  no  com- 
plaints to  address  to  you  against  any  one ;  on  the  con- 
trary, I  owe  many  thanks  to  the  goyemment  and  to 
yourself,  for  the  humanity  and  kindness  which  have 
been  extended  to  me.  I  desire  to  speak  to  yon  of  a 
matter  of  much  greater  importance.*' 

"  Proceed^  I  will  hear  you." 

"During  the  long  days  of  my  captivity  I  hare  had 
time  to  reflect  much,  and  I  have  occupied  myself  yriih 
politics.  I  was  taken,  Co  express  myself  so,  with  arms 
in  my  hands.  I  have  been  tried  and  justly  convicted ; 
I  had  cause  to  fear  much  greater  rigor.  My  crime 
consists  in  my  fidelity  to  a  family  whose  rights  to  the 
throne,  I  believe,  legitimate,  sacred,  imperisliable — to 
prmces  who  honored  my  infancy  with  their  afiTection, 
after  having  heaped  fovors  on  my  parents-*!  eould  not 
help  myself. 

"But  I  have  never  forgotten  that  Franee  is  my  coun- 
try; that  I  owe  it  also  devotion  and  afiection.  I  did 
believe— I  do  perhaps  still  believe,  the  re-establishment 
of  the  Bourbons  on  the  throne  necessary  to  the  welfare 
of  France.  This  Restoration,  in  the  hope  of  which  I 
sacrificed  myself,  appears  to  me  at  the  present  day  nearly 
impossible.  The  Bourbons  themselves  loye  France,  and 
I  shall  serve  them  in  serving  our  common  conntry. 
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*'In  my  opinion  there  is  no  safety  for  this  country 
bot  in  an  alliance  with  England ;  the  stability  of  our 
Dew  institutions,  and  in  consequence,  the  public  tran- 
quillity, depend  upon  it  For  this  purpose  the  English 
government  must  be  enlightened  as  to  its  true  interests; 
it  mast  see  France  as  it  is  at  present ;  it  must  be  led 
to  desire  peace,  and  I  alone,  perhaps,  can  effect  this  end." 

M.  Real  was  confounded  with  astonishment.  M.  de 
PoligDBC  continued : 

''lo  England,  the  king  places,  positively  and  in  fact, 
the  goTemment  in  the  hands  of  his  ministers ;  in  Eng- 
land as  in  France,  the  ministers  are  subjected  to  the 
inflaenoe  of  women ;  and  without  self-delusion,  I  may 
say,  have  been  Tiewed  with  favor  by  the  English  ladies. 
Throngfa  them  I  will  get  to  the  ministers,  and  obtain 
what  I  desire.  I  have  means  for  this  purpose  which  it 
is  impooible  for  me  to  disclose  to  you. 

*'  Afterwards,  when  the  proper  time  shall  have  arrived, 
I  wiU  go  to  the  prince  (the  Count  d'Artois).  In  the 
name  of  the  happiness  of  France,  I  will  ask  him  not 
to  allow  himself  to  be  an  obstacle  to  peace  ;  I  will  ask 
him  to  acknowledge  the  established  government.  I 
know  him  well  enough  to  be  certain  that  in  the  presence 
of  the  interests  of  France,  his  private  interests  will  be 
silent,  and  that  he  will  not  refuse  my  request. 

''How  I  mean  to  proceed,  sir,  I  cannot  inform  you. 
Ask  the  eauperor  to  give  me  fifteen  days  of  freedom, 
and  to  secure  my  passage  to  England.  You  know  how 
niBch  I  love  my  brother :  I  leave  him  as  a  hostage ;  I 
will  give,  besides,  my  own  word  of  honor.  If  I  do  not 
succeed,  which  I  cannot  even  suppose,  I  will  return  and 
become  once  more  a  prisoner. 

"You  may  be  certain,  sir,  that  they  are  ignorant  in 
Eoglaod  of  the  true  condition  of  France.  I  might  write, 
bat  they  would  not  l)elieve  me ;  they  know  that  I  am 
in  prison.  They  would  believe  me  if  I  spoke  to  them. 
In  a  few  words  I  can  dissipate  many  illusions." 

M.  Real  only  saw,  in  every  thing  that  M.  de  Polignac 
hadjast  said  to  him,  the  dream  of  a  disordered  brain; 
he  exerted  himself,  however,  as  a  matter  of  politeness, 
to  indace  the  prisoner  to  speak  more  freely  of  the  means 
which  he  proposed  to  employ.  M.  de  Poh'gnac  was 
anwilling  to  explain  himself,  and  insisted  that  his  pro- 
positioD  shoukl  be  communicated  to  the  emperor.  M. 
Real  had  him  reconducted  to  prison,  without  however 
promising  to  make  the  desired  communication. 

M  Real  vinted  the  Tuileries  in  the  afternoon  of  the 
day  of  his  interview  with  M.  de  Polignac.  His  con- 
Tersation  with  the  Count  Jules  recurred  to  him ;  he  was 
latching  to  himself  when  introduced  into  the  saloon  in 
whkh  the  emperor  was  at  the  moment. 

"You  are  very  gay!  what  have  you?  what  news 
do  you  bring?" 

"News  so  astonishing  that  your  majesty  wDl  not  be- 
liefc  it** 

"Indeed !  what  is  it  ?*' 

"The  presence  at  Paris  of  a  plenipotentiary  for  the 
purpose  of  treating  of  peace  with  England." 

"  What  is  the  meaning  of  this  foolishness  ?  of  whom 
we  you  speaking  ?" 

"The  plenipotentiary  is  Jules  de  Polignac,  whom  I 
have  seen  this  rooming,  and  who  has  made  magnificent 
propositions  to  me." 

•*  Are  you  mad,  you  or  he  ?♦» 

**He  possibly ;  I  do  not  believe  that  I  am.    In  fine, 


I  am  charged  to  transmit  his  magnificent  propositions 
to  your  majesty." 

"  Let  us  hear  them." 

M.  Real  then  related  all  the  details  of  his  conference 
wiih  M.  de  Polignac  He  expected  every  moment  to 
see  the  grave  countenance  of  the  emperor  burst  into  a 
laugh ;  but  Napoleon  remained  serious,  and  not  a  smile, 
even  of  pity,  appeared  on  his  lips,  during  the  whole  of 
M.  Rears  recital 

"  Behold  then,"  he  exclaimed  at  last,  "  the  men  who 
say  that  they  are  bom  to  govern  France,  intriguers  and 
dupes.  They  send  against  us  poor  fools  just  escaped 
from  under  the  petticoats  of  women ;  and  put  in  their 
hands  poignards  which  they  do  not  even  know  how  to 
grasp.  These  unfortunate  creatures  believe  every  thing 
possible,  when  they  have  once  dreamed  it.  Hold,  Real, 
I  will  lay  you  a  wager  that  at  the  moment  that  we  are 
now  conversing,  Jules  de  Polignac  is  persuaded  that  he 
has  convinced  you,  and  that  you  will  satisfy  me.  If 
you  were  to  go  to  his  prison  at  this  time  you  would  find 
him  packing  up.  This  poor  devil  is  nevertheless  sin- 
cere ;  but  they  have  turned  his  head ;  he  believes  him- 
self a  great  man,  because  he  has  been  tried  as  a  conspi- 
rator. I  do  not  like  to  have  conspiracies  prosecuted  ; 
in  such  prosecutions  governments  are  always  losers ; 
the  trade  of  a  hero  is  so  easy  in  such  a  case ;  they  are 
on  a  theatre.  M.  Real,  you  have  said  nothing  to  me ; 
Do  you  understand  7  It  is  not  necessary  that  it  should 
be  Uiought  you  entertain  me  with  such  stupidities." 


THE   MUTINY. 

£l  dulee*  m^rient  remtmtitar— dOrg a«.— Vfargll. 

The  mutiny,  which  forma  the  aubject  or  the  following  lines, 
occurred  on  board  the  ship  Kate  of  London,  Captain  0«orge 
Purdy,  during  her  paaaage  from  Berlin  to  Halifax,  on  the  8th 
January,  IS'il.  The  circumstances  were  authenticated  by  the 
confession  of  the  miserable  beings  who  achieved  the  horrid 
crime,  and  who  expiated  their  atrocity  with  their  blood.  The 
recovery  of  the  boat,  in  which  poor  Purdy  and  his  fellow  suffer- 
en  were  so  cruelly  embarked,  soon  ascertained  their  fate : 

'Twas  winter — ^but  the  soft  blue  sky, 
And  silvery  rack  that  floated  by, 
Wore  summer's  mildness:  and  a  gale. 
That  scarcely  fill'd  her  snowy  sail, 
Wafled  the  sliip  in  white-winged  pride. 
Like  joyous  swan  on  lake-lit  tide. 

A  playful  infant  o'er  her  lea, 
Charm'd  with  the  blue  and  sparkling  sea. 
Whose  living  surfiice  rose  and  fell. 
Gently  as  love's  own  bosom  swell ; 
Now  archly  bent  his  listening  ear 
The  rippling  of  its  waves  to  hear ; 
Now  wistful  pointed  to  the  snow 
That  wreathed  around  the  onward  prow ; 
And  now  had  leaped  in  his  delight, 
To  seize  the  flood  that  looked  so  bright: 
But  sweet  maternal  love  stood  by. 
With  fond  and  ever  watchful  eye ; 
And  check'd  with  smile  of  mimic  glee. 
The  wish  of  reckless  infancy. 
There  too  the  manly  Father  stood. 
Like  regent  of  the  subject  flood  ,* 
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And  thriiling  with  tho  placid  scene 

Of  ocean  calm,  and  aky  aerene, 

Exulting  felt  his  bounding  bark, 

Plough  homeward  through  the  billows  dark ; 

And  as  he  gazed  upon  the  pair. 

Whose  lives  were  all  his  ocean  care  ;— 

The  wife,  whose  smile  alone  was  bliss, 

The  infant,  whose  soft  artless  ktss, 

Token  of  loTe  so  pure  and  true. 

Was  balm  for  all  the  ills  he  knew, — 

His  ardent  fancy  soared  away 

Where  all  their  anxious  wishes  lay : 

Imagined  eT*ry  peril  past, 

And  home  itself  regained  at  last. 

duick,  bright,  the  gushing  tear-drop  fell 

At  thought  of  scene  beloved  so  well : 

His  Mary  saw  these  feelings  rise, 

In  glistening  rapture  to  his  eyes. 

And  with  a  kindred  thrill  of  joy, 

Pressed  to  her  heart  their  darling  boy. 

"Yes,  Mary,  soon  the  voyage  o*er, 

Our  feet  shall  press  dear  Albion's  shore ; 

And  oh !  how  sweet  repose  will  be 

When  past  the  turmoil  of  the  sea — 

How  pleasant  at  the  social  board. 

With  friends  and  all  their  smiles  restored. 

To  dwell  upon  our  trials  past, 

And  tell  the  horrors  of  the  blast : 

To  paint  the  ship,  when  wild  winds  urge 

Her  groaning  timbers  through  the  surge ; 

Or  when  high  poised  on  mountain  wave. 

She  trembles  o*er  a  watVy  grave. 

These  scenes  to  you,  so  fearful  now, 

Shall  brighten  like  the  summer  bow ; 

Painted  indeed  upon  the  storm, 

But  clad  in  sunbeam's  fairest  form. 

Your  fears  no  more  shall  mark  each  doad 

Unfold  in  gloom  your  Henry*s  shroud, 

But  all  the  aspects  Heaven  shall  wear, 

Like  this  display  a  Father's  care.*' 

Instinctively  each  raised  an  eye 

Of  gladness  to  the  glorious  sky, 

So  often  viewed  with  boding  fear. 

But  now  the  pledge  of  hopes  most  dear. 

They  gaz*d,  as  ravished  by  a  spell. 

And  heart  full  neither  spoke ; 

That  melting  pause  the  ludeous  yell 

Of  savage  mutiny  broke. 

Like  thunderpeal  from  sudden  cloud 
Burst  the  wild  death-cry  fierce  and  loud — 
" Seize,  seize  them!*'  is  the  Boatswain's  cry ; 
"Purdy,  and  wife,  and  child,  must  die: 
To  boat,  to  boat,  perchance  'twill  save 
A  few  hours  respite  from  the  grave." 
'Twas  vain  t'  oppose  the  fiendish  crew. 
Sire,  wife  and  child,  perforce  they  threw 
Into  the  toppling  boat ;  nor  prayers 
Of  his,  nor  cries,  nor  shrieks  of  hers. 
Nor  even  childhood's  artless  tears, 
Could  move  the  ruthless  mutineers. 
«*  Away !  away ! — the  vessel's  gone. 
The  wanderers  on  the  deep  alone. 
Where  were  thy  thunders,  gracious  Heaven, 
That  burst  not  the  avenging  levin ; 


Why  did  not  instant  lightnings  leap 
To  whelm  the  monsters  in  the  deep? 
'Twas  that  aocumnlated  wrath 
Might  gather  o'er  the  pirate's  path. 
And  burst  where  mjrriads  might  see 
And  tremble  at  their  destiny. 

And  now  how  looked  their  Tictun  group. 
At  once  bereft  of  every  hope. 
And  tossing,  hair-hung,  on  the  oeenn. 
Sport  of  ev'ry  billow's  motion? 
Astonishment  and  mute  despair 
Reigned  for  an  awful  moment  there ; 
The  infant  first  wept  loud  to  see 
His  Mother's  speechless  agony, 
And  round  her  neck  his  arms  he  flung. 
And  closer  to  her  bosom  dung, 
And,  shrinking  from  the  chilly  spray. 
Implored  her  ''keep  the  waves  away." 
And  she,  with  all  a  Mother's  wile. 
Strove  to  forget  her  fiite  and  smile. 
And  forced  a  feeble  gleam  of  joy 
To  cheer  her  little  darling  boy. 
The  Father  struggled  to  too  wear 
The  look  of  hope  in  his  despair. 
And  strove  to  soothe  his  Mary's  grief 
With  treacherous  promise  of  relieC 
And  now  he  rose,  and  stretched  bis  gaze 
For  object  his  own  hopes  to  raise. 
Far  as  his  eye  could  wing  its  glance. 
Across  the  boundless  drear  expanse. 
He  saw  one  lessening  sail  alone, 
That  sail  so  recently  his  own ; 
It  mocks  his  aching  sight — ^'tis  gone! — 
That  was  the  last  link  of  the  chain. 
That  joined  his  country  with  the  main; 
And  when  he  felt  that  last  link  sever. 
He  knew  that  hope  was  lost  fi>rever. 
One  stifled  groan  of  deep  distress 
His  swelling  heart  could  not  suppress; 
On  Mary's  tingling  ear  it  fell. 
The  fatal  omen  of  her  knell ; 
And  broke  from  her  the  long,  wild  shriek, 
That  tells  the  anguished  heart  must  break. 
Now  gathering  night  shut  out  the  day. 
And  gloomier  made  their  trackless  way ; 
But  Mary's  frantic  shriek  no  more 
Was  heard  amid  the  breakers'  roar ; 
Madness  had  eased  her  burning  brain. 
And  laughing  at  the  raging  main, 
She  clasped  her  babe,  and  thus  beguiled 
His  sobs  to  rest,  in  breathings  wild — 
"Hush  thee,  my  darling!  thy  cradle's  a  boat. 
And  its  rockers  the  waves  of  the  deep ; 
And  harkl  hear  the  winds— tis  their  Idlably  note 
To  sing  my  sweet  Henry  to  sleep. 
Yes,  sleep  little  Henry — sweet,  sweet  is  the  rest 
Of  the  gull  on  the  foam  of  the  sea. 
But  you,  dearest  infiint,  on  ocean's  soft  breast 
Shall  sleep  sweeter,  deeper  than  he." 
'Twas  the  swan's  dying  note. 
When  she  pours  o'er  the  wave. 
The  music  that  wakes  not  again ; 
The  morrow's  sun  rose  on  a  tenantless  boat. 
And  Mary  the  lovely,  and  Pnrdy  the  brave, 
With  Henry,  slept  deep  in  the  main. 
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ON  fflPPONOMASTICa 

A  LETTER  TO  PIERCE  M.  BUTLER,  ESCt. 

(Now  OoTernor  of  Soath  Carolina) 

OX    TBK    NAMING    OF    RACK    BOaSXS. 

BT  FRANCIS  UEBER. 

CobtmhUt,  &  C.  January,  1836. 

Were  yon  aware,  my  dear  air,  of  my  peculiar  liking 
for  fine  munes  and  my  great  distaste  for  unfitted  or  harsh 
end  ugly  ones,  may  they  designate  man,  beast,  town, 
plant  or  sea,  when  you  asked  me  to  give  you  a  few 
good  names  tor  some  noble  eolts  of  yours?  you  touched 
upon  a  darling  subject  of  mine,  as  you  may  unfortu* 
mtely  find  out,  before  you  get  to  the  end  of  this  letter, 
if  to  the  end  you  get  at  alL 

*  A  good  name,'  all  the  world  are  agreed,  is  a  good 
thing,  and  the  least  that  one  can  say  of  a  fine  name  is — 
I  hope  no  one  will  contradict  it— that  it  is  a  fine  thing. 
The  name  is  not  the  thing ;  very  true,  and  if  Sershal 
vat  called  Bacheracher — the  wine  which  grows  near 
the  town  of  Bacherach — ^it  would  taste  as  pure,  and 
0D7,  and  generous  and  comforting,  as  it  does  now,  nor 
would  it  taste  more  pure,  more  generous  and  gentle  if 
yoa  wera  to  style  it  Lacrymae  Christi  or  Milk  of  Our 
Dear  Lady— a  grape  which  grows  near  the  ancient 
church  of  Worms.  But  though  the  name  be  not  the 
thing,  it  is  a  thing  of  itself;  it  may  please  the  ear  or 
mexcilesaly  grate  upon  it ;  it  may  bring  you  welcome 
Bsseciatiotts  or  place  by  way  of  contrast  a  grinning  ca- 
rieatoie  plump  before  your  inward  eye.  And  is  there 
00  connection  between  the  sound  of  the  name  and  the 
tab)ect  it  names  ?  Ought  there  to  be  none  ?  Why  does 
the  novel  writer  select  his  names  with  a  degree  of  care, 
and  follow  the  suggestions  of  his  tact  and  taste  7  Why 
does  the  author  of  comedies  chuse  laughable  names  ? 
And  how  could  a  name  be  laughable  did  not  some  con- 
nexion or  other  exist  between  the  sounds  and  the  sub- 
ject, and  did  not  certain  sounds  influence  our  mind  and 
feeling  in  a  certain  way  essentially  connected  with  the 
sounds  theraselTes  7  Surely  no  man  could  imagine  that 
to  tiuer  would  ever  signify  to  roar  or  to  thunder.  I  am 
not  10  very  particular  as  old  Mr.  Shandy,  who  thought 
that  the  name,  the  nose  and  a  certain  date  wei:e  the 
three  given  points  between  which  the  whole  life  of  an 
indiTidaal  was  but  the  necessary  figure  described  and 
coDStmed  as  an  indispensable  consequence.  But  have 
ve  cot  Lamb's  Mr.  H.,  who  ought  to  serve  as  a  beacon 
to  warn  all  wardens  of  the  poor,  especially  in  the  city 
of  New  York,  never  to  bestow  an  unsightly  and  un- 
anndly  name  upon  any  helpless  foundling. 

The  only  question  can  be :  is  the  choice  left  to  as  or 
not?  If  not,  make  up  your  mind  without  murmuring  to 
wear  year  name  with  submission,  though  it  were  Clod- 
pole.  Nothing  remains  in  this  case  but  to  remind  you 
of  the  Spanish  adage  which  goes :  *'  If  you  can  change 
the  matter,  why  complain?  If  not,  why  complain?" 
Bat  if  the  choice  is  left,  I  maintain  it  to  be  an  axiom  or 
■d^vident  truth,  written  between  the  temples  of  every 
nan,  whether  nature  has  been  pleased  to  make  a  wide 
■pace  between  them  or  not,  that  we  may  just  as  leaf 
take  a  tasty,  fine,  proper  name  as  a  ludicrous,  insipid, 
ogly  one.  Does  any  one  doubt  this  ? — Why  yes,  only 
*«e  the  enormous  number  of  barbarous  names  all  over 
the  world.   I  think  this  fact  does  not  prove  anything 


against  my  position ;  it  is  a  considerable  trouble  to  find 
a  good  name,  if  you  know  none ;  and  then,  once  a 
shabby  name  having  crept  into  use,  people  become  ac- 
customed to  it — and  to  what  can  we  not  accustom  our- 
selves ?  even  to  placing  tobacco  into  our  mouths !— The 
child  inherits  it  from  the  parent  and  Peg  goes  on  for 
centuries.  Let  Taste  have  her  due,  or  our  life  becomes 
barbarous  in  spite  of  all  utilitarian  progress.  I  do  not 
advance  that  the  face  of  our  country  would  change  if 
the  maps  which  Philadelphia  sends  forth  all  over  the 
Union  were  more  decently  colored,  but  certainly  it 
would  indicate  that  the  Graces  were  more  frequently 
at  home  on  the  banks  of  our  lovely  rivers,  if  the  en- 
gravers were  able  to  sell  their  maps  less  boisterously 
painted  and  not  as  they  are  now,  each  county  of  each 
state  in  flaming  red,  bright  yellow  or  a  flagrant  orange 
dye  arrayed,  like  the  cover  produced  by  the  united  ef- 
forts of  a  quilting  match.  When  I  once  complained  of 
this  barbarous,  offensive  coloring  of  maps,  the  geogra- 
pher assured  me  that  he  could  not  sell  them  unless  be- 
daubed in  this  way ;  '*for,  said  he,  the  greater  number 
of  the  large  maps  are  not  sold  for  any  purpose  of  utility, 
but  to  ornament  the  walls  of  bar-rooms.  My  agents 
write  continually  to  me  to  color  high."  And,  of  course, 
if  taste  and  money  run  contrary  to  each  other,  we  know 
well  who  must  give  way."" 

Old  Menu,  the  Hindoo  law-giver  says:  ''The  names 
of  women  should  be  agreeable,  soft,  clear,  captivating 
the  fancy,  auspicious,  ending  in  long  vowels,  resembling 
words  of  benedictions."t  There  is  a  poem  for  you, 
what  a  lovely  poem  too!  I  never  have  been  able  to 
read  this  passage  without  sensations,  thrilling — but  I 
ought  not  to  go  on  in  this  way,  for  surely  I  have  said 
as  yet  very  little  about  horse  names.  Still  my  words 
are  to  the  purpose,  considering  that  I  mean  to  proceed 
systematically.  I  was  obliged,  therefore,  first  to  estab- 
lish that  there  are  such  things  as  ugly  names  in  the 
world,  and  also  such  as  fine  ones ;  secondly  that  a  name 
is  not  altogether  unimportant,  which  was  proved  by 
instances  and  the  law  of  so  old  and  exalted  a  legislator 
as  Menu  himself.  Thirdly  I  admitted  that  a  homely 
name  may  signify  a  proud  or  stately  or  elevated  thing 
or  person,^  as  Bess  did  signify  the  only  monarch  of  the 
time,  who,  according  to  Cardinal  Richelieu,  ruled,  and 
knew  how  to  rule ;  but  did  it  not  require  an  Elizabeth 
to  change  the  eflTect  of  the  sound  Bess,  upon  our  ears? 
I  will  not  recommence  the  quarrel  of  old,  when  Nomi- 
nalists and  Realists  fought  bloody  battles  about  the 
essence  of  names ;  peace  be  with  old  Roscellin,  who 
solemnly  declared  and  was  ready  to  die  upon  the  de- 
claration that  a  name  was  but  a  breath,  a  JUitua  vocia  ! 
I  am  anxious  to  avoid  all  dispute,  there  are  already  but 
too  many  in  this  quarrelsome,  garrulous,  zealotic  world 
of  ours.  If  you  say  the  coat  is  not  the  man ;  I  concede, 
at  once ;  but  permit  me  to  suggest,  that  it  may  pinch. 
If  you  say,  the  fiice  is  not  the  soul,  I  second  your  pro- 
position, but  crave  leave  to  add  by  way  of  amendment, 
that  it  may  be  lovely  or  plain.    If  you  assert  that  the 

•  This  reason  was  given  me  \>j  one  or  the  first  geographers  in 
the  United  States,  who  lias  himself  a  perfectly  correct  idea  of 
the  tastei^I  coloring  of  maps. 

f  Institutes  of  Hindoo  Law  or  the  Ordinances  of  Menu  ;  Vol. 
m  of  Sir  W.  Jones'  Works,  chap.  H,  83. 

X  We  are  not  aware  that  the  epistolographer  has  admitted  an/ 
such  thing ;  hut  never  mind,  he  might  have  done  so. 
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noM  ii  not  the  head,  I  lay  my  hand  on  my  heart,  and 
declare  I  feel  convinced  of  the  truth  of  your  position ; 
but  atill  the  noie  may  be  long  or  abort,  atraight  or 
crooked,  well  delineated  or  tliick  and  coarae,  red, 
brownish  or  pur{46,  of  **  braaa*'  or  of  "  £r-tree."  We 
may  be  happy  in  winters-yes  happy  indeed,  when  the 
crackling  fire  uUs  us  of  the  cold  without,  but  the  rosy 
cheeks  of  our  little  ones  and  their  beaming  eyes  and 
prattling  chatter,  is  better  than  budding  roses  and  ver- 
nal sunshine  and  the  lusty  mocking-bird's  graceful  or 
intoxicated  tune.  We  may  talk  and  sing  best  of  kindly 
spring,  when  envious  snow  makes  one  blaiA  leaf  of  na- 
ture, and  it  may  be  natural  that  Milton's  **  vein  never 
happily  flowed,  but  from  the  autumnal  equinoctial  to 
the  vernal,  and  that  whatever  he  attempted  was  never 
to  his  satisfaction,  though  he  courted  his  fancy  never  so 
much,**  because  spring  itself  is  the  best  poem  with  a 
thousand  glorious  episodes,  and  like  any  other  true 
poem  that  edifies,  comforts  and  stills  joy  into  channels 
of  our  life-blood,  makes  us  silently  drink  of  the  Cas- 
talian  fountain,  which  the  poet's  wand  bade  the  rock  to 
gush  forth  for  our  thirsty  lips.  All  this  may  be  readily 
granted ;  but  is  spring  nothing  because  in  winter  we 
sing  best  of  it  ?  Are  the  blessmgs  of  first  love  naught, 
became  we  versify  them  only,  when  past,  when  life's 
cold  blasts  have  made  us  shiver  many  a  time? — ^Where 
are  the  names  of  horses ! — I  beg  your  pardon,  sir ;  you 
are  right ;  keep  to  the  subject,  is  so  sound  and  funda- 
mental a  principle,  that  I  think  it  ought  to  stand  at  the 
head  of  every  constitution. 

As  to  the  metaphysics  of  names  I  must  beg  leave  to 
refer  you  to  a  chapter  in  my  Stranger  in  America,  for 
I  have  given  there  several  rules  and  principles  of  gene- 
ral application  and  not  only  to  the  fonnation  of  geogra- 
phical names.  I  wish  that  chapter  might  have  had  some 
practical  effect,  for,  sir,  the  giving  of  names  to  places, 
streets,  counties,  mountains  and  rivers,  in  the  United 
states,  is  not  any  longer  a  subject  interesting  with  re- 
gard to  taste  alone ;  it  has  become  a  matter  of  practical 
consideration.  From  the  best  official  source  that  could 
give  any  information  of  the  kind,  I  have  the  fact,  that 
above  one  million  of  dead  letters  are  annually  consign- 
ed to  the  flames.  One  million  of  letters  1  What  waste 
of  labor,  affection,  hopes  and  expectations !  What  a 
sweeping  ruin  of  those  lender  threads,  which  alone  keep 
many  a  warm-hearted  couple  of  friends  or  brothers  from 
estrangement,  in  these  busy  times,  when  every  day  and 
hour  are  but  wedges  forced  by  the  bustle  of  the  day 
between  the  closest  hearts  I  And  why  so  many  dead 
letters,  dead  and  withered,  indeed  7  Look  at  any  Ga- 
zetteer of  our  country,  and  the  hundreds  of  Washing- 
tons,  and  dozens  of  Columbiaa  and  scores  of  Jefferson- 
villes — ^look  at  the  directories  and  the  number  of  Wash- 
ington-streets and  Pearl-streets  will  tell  you  the  answer. 
Giving  names  is  always  a  matter  of  difliculty,  but  es- 
pecially so  with  ourselves,  because  we  have  to  name 
more  spots  and  places  than  any  other  nation,  within 
the  same  time,  and  we  have,  perhaps  for  the  present, 
less  imagination  thon  any  other  nation  (within  the 
same  time.) — ^The  horse  names ! — ^Truc,  true,  my  dear 
sir,  a  thousand  pardons ;  you  shall  not  find  roe  again 
on  a  by  road ;  of  race  hors^  I  will  speak,  and  of  none 
others.  Depend  upon  it;  I  give  you  my  promise  not  to 
treat  of  any  thing  else  but  of  what  may  be  called  at 
once  the  science  of  hipponomastics. 


Before  we  establish  rules,  let  us  see  which  troths  we 
may  assume  as  axioms. 

Jtaam  1.  A  fine  name  is  better  than  an  u^y  one. 

Jixiom  2.  A  name  ought  to  be  befitting ;  L  e.  it  oug^ 
if  possible,  to  awaken  «uch  sensations  as  are  likewise 
awakened  by  the  prominent  qualities  of  the  subject  to 
be  named.  Thus  if  Uie  subject  to  be  named  be  e  pecu- 
liariy  graceful  betn&  and  if  X<adona  sound  pecaliariy 
graceful  to  the  ear  of  the  namer,  then  Ladooa  would 
be  a  proper  name,  though  there  is  no  other  ooonexioo 
between  the  name  and  the  named,  as  far  as  I  know, 
besides  the  sensations  caused  by  cither ;  for  the  fiict  is 
that  1  made  the  name  this  very  momenU-rOxflesh,  a 
name  I  once  met  with  on  a  sign,  would  be  an  oabefit* 
ting  name  for  a  sentimental  heroine  of  a  novel ;  nor 
can  it  be  asserted  that  the  sound  "LillibuUero^  aoggests 
the  feelings  and  notions  of  glory  and  victory. 

•ifxiom  3.  Giving  names  is  a  matter  of  taste  not  of 
science  alone,  and  whatever  the  latter  may  settle,  the 
application  of  the  principles  must  be  left  to  taste ;  but 
taste  may  be  cultivated,  developped,  oonected  and 
guided. 

tdxiom  4.  The  race  horse  is  the  most  graceful  and 
elegant  animal  in  all  creation  (present  oompeny  always 
excepted.) 

CqnUary  from  Axioms  2  and  4 : 

^ame*  for  race  horses  ought  to  awaken  within  us  the 
ideas  or  feelings  of  elegance,  grace,  nobleness,  not  of 
heaviness,  mere  power,  mere  stateliness,  nor  of  vulga- 
rity, commonness  or  drearyness.  Pluto,  Jupiter  seem 
to  be  unbecoming,  but  Ganymede  would  appear  to  an- 
swer well. 

Jixiom  5.  Races  are  a  matter  of  sport  and  fancy. 

Corottory  of  axioms  2  and  5 : 

Names  of  race  horses  ought  to  be  sportive,  and  have 
a  touch  of  the  fanciful ;  which,  however,  according  to 
axiom  2  ought  never  to  incline  to  the  sentimental  or  to 
farfetched  ezdusiveness. 

Having  thus  laid  our  foundation  we  amy  proceed  to 
establish  rules,  either  as  deductions  from  the  preceding 
principles  or  as  joint  results  from  them  and  other  ac- 
knowledged principles; 

aULE  I. 

According  to  some  of  the  previous  axioms,  and  owing 
to  the  ciicumstsnoe  that  the  name  of  a  race  horse  is  used 
in  the  open  field  and  must  be  rapidly  understood,  and 
that  the  names  of  the  animals  are  pronounced  by  many 
persons  who  are  not  the  profoundest  scholars  in  aocieat 
or  modern  languages,  it  results : 

Ji»  The  name  of  a  race  horse  ought  to  he  easy  fisr  the 
tongue,  easy  for  the  ear,  easy  for  the  memory. 

B,  The  name  ought  to  have  fine  open  sounds,  as  s, 
e,  0,  but  few  such  as  etUhos^  theu,  &c 

C.  The  name  ought  to  consist  of  two  or  three  sylla- 
bles ;  if  the  latter,  it  will  be  generally  found  that  those 
names  are  most  pleasing  to  the  ear,  which  have  the  ac- 
cent on  the  second  syllable,  as  Aglaja. 

RDLK  II. 

As  racing  is  a  matter  of  sport,  the  names  ought  to 
be  sportive,  elegant  (Axiom  5),  and  common  christian 
names  are  inadmissable.  It  would  sound  yery  dull  to 
the  ears  of  a  gentleman  of  the  turf,  were  he  to  hear: 
To  morrow  Peter,  Paul,  Tom,  John  and  Tioaothy  are 
to  run. 

Yet,  suppose  a  ludicrous  fashion  of  giving  the  hardest 
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aytholofrkal  nunes  has  become  preyalent,  in  such  case 
it  nigfat  be  sportive  to  call  one  of  the  finest  racers  Peter. 
The  eoDtiast  would  serre  instead  of  elegance  or  other 
qualities  commonly  requisite. 

ROLB  ni. 

The  names  of  living  ladies  are  for  ever  banished.  A 
thousand  associations,  the  very  contrary  of  desirable 
lor  die  lady  apparently  honored  by  hearing  a  faTorite 
Dsre  caHed  after  her,  are  absolutely  unavoidable. 

Let  us  then  never  mors  hear  of  Lody  Marie%  Fanny 
Kembleti&e. 

I  knew  a  eow,  and  a  noble  animal  it  was,  called 
Cooatess  BemstoiC  To  feed,  to  rub,  to  milk  the 
cBonicM  snrdy  in  this  ease  it  is  not  Uie  fhult  of  the 
hearer  if  the  association  is  ofienrive  to  him ;  it  is  fiwted 
aponhim. 

aVLB  IT. 

You  oc^ht  to  take  care  that  if  the  name  signifies 
anything,  it  do  not  promise  too  much,  and  form,  per- 
haps, too  severe  a  contrast  with  reality,  thus  giving 
opportunities  to  unpleasant  remarks.  Remember  the 
plain  gid  who  had  been  baptized :  Pulcherrima.  A 
borse  Nonpareil,  that  does  not  arrive  first,  a  colt  Vic^ 
tory,  that  is  beaten,  are  epigrams  upon  themselves. 

RULE  V. 

If  names  of  antiquity  be  taken,  it  is  not  at  all  neces- 
nry  that  they  have  belonged  to  gods  or  men,  but  they 
may  be  taken  firom  wells^  mountains,  rivers,  places,  &c. 
provided  they  sound  pleasingly  and  gracefhlly.  They 
ought  not  to  be  eonamon,  fbr  this  would  be  against  the 
elegance  of  the  name.  Venus  would  be  a  poor  name, 
but  Ccret,  Behif,  CAtron,  Pdopa^  Cecrops  might  do  very 
well 

RITLK  VL 

If  the  name  be  taken  from  a  distinguished  individual 
of  modem  times,  a  fiivorite  author  of  the  owner,  a  friend 
of  ouxs,  a  remarkable  event,  a  victory,  &c.  care  is  always 
to  be  taken  that  the  name  be  not  heavy.  Niebuhr, 
Humboldt  would  be  good  names  for  vessels,  not  so  for 
hones.  They  have  nothing  light  and  airy.  A  little 
of  the  stately  ought  to  be  mixed  with  it,  but  nothing 
heavy.  The  battle  at  Wurtschen  [or  the  places  where 
some  of  the  fighu  in  the  late  Florida  campaign  took 
place]  would  certainly  furnish  a  poor  name,  however 
interested  the  owner  might  feel  in  the  victory.  Sara- 
gooa  would  be  a  fine  name.  The  late  discovery  of  the 
aoQices  of  the  Mississippi  in  the  Lake  Itasca  furnishes 
a  very  pleasing  and  appropriate  name  for  a  mare. 

^tggetUonsfir  seUeHng  <tr  making  names  far  race  horses, 

"  Let*8  raneack  history ;  my  life ! 
We  find  the  deed  already  9bne.** 

1.  Greek  and  Roman  Mythology  as  well  as  liistory 
are  full  of  excellent  names ;  plunder  them ! 

For  instance: 

Anunon  Feronia 

I>eo  Evander 

Ceto  Eurotas 

Aleelo  Dimos 

Aegina  Comus 

Hestia  Icarion 

Gamdia  Ida 

Gorge  Ino 

Eraio  Termon 


Cos 

Ento 

Samia 

Suada 

Sol 

Surot 

Themis 

Sigalion 

Scaroander 

Sothes 

Calpurnus 

Terpander- 

Statira 

Lais 

Olympia 

Polemon 

Larissa 

Polyxo 

Thoas 

Procas 

Euclid 

Tyro 


Creusa 

Medea 

Simois 

Hygca 

Hesperus 

Dino 

Geryon 

Dejanira 

Danae 

Cadmus 

Corinna 

Lara 

Marcellus 

Livia 

Tanais 

Simois 

Titania 

Scylax 

Cassandra 

Zenobia 

Zoroaster 

Hippo 


Numa 

2.  The  East  and  especially  Arabia,  that  land  toward 
which  every  lover  of  the  horse  looks  with  reverence, 
are  proper  countries  to  provide  us  with  names.  Their 
association,  their  stateliness  and  their  sound  combine  to 
make  them  acceptable: 

Nuraddin  Hassan 

Ashmed  Zinbad 

Zobeide  Giafiir 

Nurmahal  Abulhassan 

Haroon  Aladdin 

Ahrachid  Yemen 

Maimun  Saladin 

Tomar  Omar 

Agib  All 

Balsora  Mehmed 

Sulyman  Soliman 
Fatime  &c  &c 

Assad 
Giandar 

3.  Scandinavian  Mythology  yields  many  fine  names : 
Odin  Glemur 

Edda  Walfadar 

Askur  Freia 

Embia  Bragar 

Narfi  Vidar 

Hilda  Thor 

Alfadur  Idalia 

Andur  Lyna 

Dagur  Laga 

Btfrost  Skuld 

Noma  Diss 

Arcona  Heimdal 

Hertha  Wingolf 
Hela 

4.  Historical  names  of  ancient  or  modem  times,  lite- 
rary or  political : 

Pindar  Scanderbeg 

Ariosto  Mendoza 

Tasso  Mahmud 

Rabelais  Aretino 

Heeren  Urbino 

Ferdusi  Francia 
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Fargani  Egesta 

Hamodiun  Kumantia 

Nicander  Suliot 

Galba  Waitli 

Lucian  Spinoza 

Sylla  Spencer 

Caraffa 

5.  Names  taken  from  poems.  The  Italian  poets  in 
particular  furnish  numerous  fine  ones.  Glance  at  Aii- 
osto  or  Tasso,  at  Puki  or  Tassone  and  your  difficulty 
will  be,  how  to  choose  among  so  many. 

Olindo  Amanda 

Rinaldo  Timeno 

Erminia  Argante 

Armida  Raimondo 

Goffredo  Adrasto 

XJrbano  Tronto 

Guelib 

6.  There  are  many  welt-sounding  geographical  names; 
glance  at  a  Gazetteer : 

Ragusa  Verona 

Mantua  Toionto 

Saratoga  Lepanto 

Otranto  Satoniea 

7.  Latin  words  for  certain  qualities  might  do  very  well : 
Celer  Venuatus,  a, 

Fugaz  Xjcvis 

Alba  Tener 

Similar  Greek  words  would  not  do  so  well,  Melas 
(black),  Sobaros  (proud),  Leucos  (white). 

But  corresponding  words  might  be  taken  from  any 
other  well  sounding  idiom,  as  Leggiadra  Nera. 

8.  The  names  of  gems  are  appropriate,  because  we 
connect  the  ideas  of  gracefulness  with  that  of  precious 
stones,  being  accustomed  to  see  them  ornamenting  the 
graceful  parts  of  the  graceful  sex — arms,  necks,  trans- 
parent ears,  kc  (we  need  not  think  of  bony  fingers.) 

Gem  Emerald 

Ruby  Diamond 

Garnet  Topaz 

Flowers,  would  not  provide  us  with  good  nameSy  ac- 
cording to  my  taste.  Yet  Viola  would  do,  because  we 
think  of  him  of  whom  every  soul  thinks  with  joy— of 
Shakspeare. 

9.  It  is  perhaps  difficult  to  find  English  words  which 
unite  the  various  qualiUes,  of  which  a  race  horse  name 
ought  to  be  possened.    Compositions  rarely  succeed. 

10.  Many  fine  and  open  sounding  names  may  be  de- 
rived from  the  Indians ;  but  these  names  are  too  much 
associated  in  our  minds  with  the  painful  ideas  of  a 
withering  race,  to  be  added  to  the  many  in  history, 
which  have  lived  without  leaving  any  traces,  destined 
to  yield  up  their  inheritance  to  the  science,  judgment, 
boldness,  sound  industry,  restless  enterprize,  craJft  and 
crime  of  more  gifted  races.  Tbey  are  dying,  and  dying 
a  wretched  death.  Let  us  meditate  upon  their  fiite,  not 
sport  with  their  names  on  the  tur£ 

1 1.  If  you  please,  you  may  make  names ;  but  man  will 
act  wise,  if  he  holds  as  far  as  possible  to  some  line  he  has 
prescribed  to  himself,  or  other.  This  belongs  to  Ethics  ; 
you  hipponomastics  press  all  branches  into  service. 

Belosa  Ferlandi 

Zomanda  Labino 

Daman  CO 

Domanzd 


18.  Bad  are :  The  beginnings  of  popidar  aong^*  th« 
names  of  dishes  (ezcept  their  name  be  as  fin^  as  their 
taste  savory),  the  names  of  instnunents— in  ahorl  look 
at  the  English  Stud  Book  and  you  will  see  insipid^  ca- 
pricious, ludicrous,  ignoble  names  enough,  which  ought 
to  rouse  the  indignation  of  every  one  who  eret  loved 
ahorse. 

And  now  my  dear  sir,  should  you  ever  own  a  packet, 
or  wish  a  name  for  any  other  sea-vcsssl,  pray  let  na 
know.  I  have  a  historical  Ipve  for  the  sea— -the  element 
of  men ;  and  I  have  myself  too  often  experienced  how 
agreeable  it  is  to  meet  fiur  out  on  the  vast  ocean  a  Tea- 
sel wKb  a  significant  name ;  nor  can  any  one  sail  fiur 
in  a  craft  with  a  sound,  good  or  poetie  name,  wiihout 
having  dwelled  on  it  with  pleasure  during  tboaa  ailent 
hours,  when,  after  the  golden  disc  has  dipped  beneath 
the  glowing  sea,  and  the  silvery  orb  stands  bright,  mute 
dear  above  you,  the  watches  have  changed,  each  anilor 
has  taken  Mb  place,  and  the  mate — his  warmer  jacket 
buttoned  up  to  the  chin — spaces  the  deck  to  and  fro.  If 
you  sail  to  see  your  friends,  to  see  your  wife,  to  see 
your  boys— it  is  pleasing  indeed  if  you  can  weave  and 
unravel  light  poetry — not  firm  enough  to  be  pronounced^ 
but  the  fine  tissue  of  our  soul— out  of  the  name  of  the 
vessel  which  plays  like  the  shuttle  to  weave  the  woof 
between  the  many  threads  that  tie  your  heart  to  the 
place  you  sail  to.  Yes  indeed  it  would  be  well  worth 
our  while  to  write  a  system  of  ploionomasttcs^  and  give 
names  for  men  of  war,  packets,  eommcm  merchantnaea 
down  to  the  skimming  Baltimore  gulL  Aj^  would  it 
not  be  well  to  take  the  whole  subject  into  consideration 
and  give  rules  to  select,  and  propose  good  names-  befit- 
ting the  subject,  occasion  or  purpose  for  children,  iriands, 
towns,  rivers,  lakes,  streets,  squares,  mountains,  taverns, 
companies  and  banks,  hoses,  ships,  horses^  care,  canals, 
parties,  sects,  opponents,  engines,  papers,  dogs,  ferries, 
novels,  bills,  beverages,  dishes,  perfumes,  conventions^ 
candidates,  patterns,  bonnets,  new  crimes  (in  politics), 
wines,  panaceas,  pills  and  drugs,  medical  humbugs  and 
theories,  academies,  saw  mills,  manufactories,  Sec  &c 

I  hope  you  wOl  find  a  few  appropriate  names  among 
the  above  and  wish  you  may  have  many  true  blooded 
coltB  to  apply  them  to. 

I  am,  my  dear  sir. 
Ever  your  most  faithful  friend  and  servt 

FRAKCIS  LIXBSa. 


NAVAKINO. 

BT  MISS  E.  DRAPER. 
FART  n. 

Greece  by  her  desolation  had  beonne 
A  gaze  to  other  lands ;  her  classic  home 
Pillaged  and  wasted :  oft  the  traveller. 
At  evening  hour,  would  linger  to  descry 
The  crumbling  grandeur  of  those  things  that 
The  pride,  the  glory,  of  an  age  gone  by ; 
And  as  the  pale  moon  rose  in  dondless  skies. 
Start  at  the  vision  that  would  meet  his  eyei^ 
Of  wreck  and  ruin  that  did  darkly  gleam 
In  mournful  shadows  on  the  midnight  streanu 
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Not  thus  to  moae  upon  her  gloomy  shore. 
They  the  braye-hearted  of  that  squadron  came— 
Like  mercy's  heralds,  in  their  hands  they  bore 
IVeedom  and  glory  unto  bonds  and  shame : 
O'er  Biscay's  wave  the  sighs  of  Greece  had  gone, 
And  the  kind  Christian,  in  his  quiet  dwelling, 
Wept  at  the  story  of  distress  and  wrong. 
That  in  his  ear  the  eastern  gale  was  telling. 
With  naked  sword  he  sped  to  brave  the  hate 
And  fiery  fury  of  the  Turkish  fleet. 

Now,  by  Mohamed,  'twas  no  pleasant  sight. 

For  Ibrahim's  host  to  look  around  and  see, 

BntTe  men  and  arms  all  gathered  unto  fight — 

A  fight  which  boded  them  no  victory ; 

'Neath  spreading  sail  they  headlong  bore  away, 

Upon  the  quiet  of  the  silent  water ; 

Nor  did  they  ever  dream  that  passage  lay 

To  their  pride's  downfall,  and  their  people's  slaughter. 

Fleet  and  more  fleet  they  flew  o*er  gentle  swell, 

lAoghing  to  seoni  the  astonish'd  Infldd. 

Thus  to  have  sported  with  a  feebler  power 

Had  not  been  much ;  but  'twas  not  wise  to  try 

How  much  of  ardor  fired  an  enemy, 

Fearien  and  strong,  who,  in  that  fatal  hour, — 

As  the  fierce  Tiger  urges  on  his  prey. 

So  Qiged  they  theirs,  impatient  of  delay,— 

The  Greeks  applaud — the  dauntless  Christians  shout: 

The  terror'd  Maesulman,  with  hopeless  yell. 

Beheld  his  mighty  crescent  tum'd  about, 

As  by  the  potency  of  magic  speU. 

Rode  they  upon  the  waves,  a  mighty  fleet 
Of  k»g  sworn  fbe%  whose  duty  was  to  hate ; 
Kode  they  upon  the  waves ;  it  was  a  sight 
Of  mehocht^y  grandeur :  as  the  flight 
Of  KOffj  cloud  driven  on  by  changing  wind 
Oo  badcward  journey,  so  that  crescent  fled. 
Asd  as  the  dark  Turk  cast  a  look  behind,  > 

Od  Crosi  and  Christian,  what  dismay  and  dread 
Stole  like  a  death-shade  o'er  the  idle  hope. 
Thai  falsely  buoy'd  his  wavering  spirit  upu 

And  thoD,  fair  Navarino !  who  shall  tell 

The  good  or  evil  that  await  on  thee  ? 

Thy  akka  may  echo  with  the  thrilling  swell 

Of  joyous  conquest  o'ier  thine  enemy. 

Oh!  by  the  chains  of  thy  captivity, 

Swear-'-swear  revenge  on  yon  inglorious  foe. 

Heaven  nerves  thine  arm^Heaven  saith  thou  shalt  be 

free: 
Hast  thou  no  courage  for  the  desperate  blow  7 
S^e,  Navarino !  for  thy  sons*  release— 
For  home,  for  freedom,  and  the  rights  of  Greece. 

Hark!  to  the  sound  of  waters  from  afar. 

And  heavy  canvass  rattling  in  the  air. 

^'^y  start  the  swelling  waves  from  surface,  where 

Tbey  lay  like  glassy  pathway,  smooth  and  clear  I 

lo  giitteiing  arms  and  in  the  cannon's  roar. 

With  sounding  trumpet  and  with  beating  drum. 

All  rapidly  to  thy  devoted  shore. 

Thick  and  impetuous,  they  come— they  come. 

Man !  dost  thou  tremble  at  yon  fearful  blast. 

Or  is  thy  day  of  fear  and  trembling  past7 


The  brave  Allies  besought  the  Pasha's  ear. 
But  it  had  long  been  closed  to  reasoning ; 
Yet  once  again  they  sought  that  he  would  spare 
His  many  thousands,  nor  so  wildly  fling 
Asia's  best  blood  in  useless  stream  away : 
For  vain  to  think  of  conquering;  delay 
Was  but  to  seal  his  doom.    Their  gallant  crews 
(Strong  for  the  onset)  waited  but  the  word. 
Oh !  better  far  that  Turkey's  sons  should  choose 
The  holy  recompense,  the  bright  reward, 
Of  the  world's  blessing,  than  to  feel  the  weight, 
The  woe,  the  vengeance  of  an  adverse  late. 

A  demon  glance — a  flash  of  hell's  own  flame — 

From  the  dark  eye  of  the  vex'd  Pasha  came ; 

Yet,  quail'd  the  Christian  'neath  that  frightful  glare 

Of  burning  wrath  so  terrible  7  No,  there 

He  stood  like  one  whose  sword  and  faith  were  given 

To  Greece  and  Justice,  liberty  and  Heaven. 

And  he,  Ibrahim,  he  the  sinful  one. 

As  from  his  quivering  lip  the  fierce  oath  burst, 

Seem'd  half  appal'd,  asham'd,  to  look  upon 

Such  noble  greatness  in  the  foe  he  cursed. 

To  sunny  France,  and  England's  merry  Isle, 

And  the  far  home  in  Russia's  hardy  clime. 

Went  many  an  anxious  thought;  then  came  awhila 

Fond  recollections.    'Tis  no  shame,  no  crime. 

For  warrior  brave  to  weep  amid  the  gloom 

Of  dark  foreboding  and  approaching  doom. 

And  as  the  haughty  Pasha  tum'd  away. 

Swearing  eternal  vengeance  on  the  Greek, 

The  brave  Allies  felt  that  in  bloody  day, 

That  heartless  tyrant  might  his  fury  wreak 

On  many  a  heart,  that  far  beyond  the  sea 

Beat  high  and  quick  in  dread  anxiety-— 

Upon  the  widow  and  the  fatherless. 

Who,  at  the  dismal  story,  would  expire. 

Or  waste  away  in  sigh  of  bitterness. 

For  butcher'd  husband,  and  for  martyr*d  sire. 


TO  A  WATCH. 

BY  JOHir  CARROLL  BRENT. 

Index  of  Time,  that  with  thy  finger  shows 
The  various  phases  of  the  passing  day, 
As  the  fleet  hours  speed  merrily  away, 
All  rife  with  change,  the  drama  of  our  woes 
Draws  near,  and  nearer  to  its  final  close. 
Thou  emblem  of  decay. 
In  laudatory  mood  these  verses  I  essay ! 

Companion  of  my  wanderings,  whose  face 
I  scann'd  so  often  with  impatient  look, 
(For  who,  I  ask,  can  snaiMike  joumies  brook?) 
And  found  it  soothing  in  our  sober  pace, 
The  steps  of  Time  upon  thy  orb  to  trace, 
As  from  the  view  I  took 
Lessons  ye  may  not  find  in  homily  or  book ! 

I  then  would  cheer  me,  as  the  sun  sank  low, 
That  soon  repose  would  bless  my  wearied  soul ; 
And  as  the  hands  across  thy  face  did  stroll, 
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I  could  but  think,  that  though  our  steps  were  slow, 
As  trudging  onward  we  did  staidly  go. 
We  near'd  each  step  the  goal 
Wheie  I  might  press  my  couch,  and  yieW  to  sleep's 
control ! 

Watch !  thou  art  fondled  by  the  youth  who  sighs 
For  hour  to  meet  with  some  all  trusting  fair, 
As  gazing  on  thee  with  reproachful  eytB, 
fie  deems  thy  finger  far  too  slowly  hies, 
In  spite  of  invocation  and  of  pray'r, 
When  his  warm  fancy  flies— 
But  thou  still  soundest  on  to  knell  the  hour  that  dies! 

But  when  thy  figures  tell  him  that  the  hoor, 
So  long  expected,  has  at  length  come  on. 
And  when  he  hears  light  fbotsteps  sound  upon 
The  rustling  Terdure  of  the  leafy  bow*r. 
He  then  doth  know  that  love's  bewitching  pow*r 
The  trusting  girl  has  won 

Unto  his  warm  embrace  all  confident  to  run. 
And  when,  in  fine,  the  nuptial  scene  is  near, 
When  merry  maidens  deck  the  blushing  bride, 
When  hopes  to  sweetest  certainties  subside, 
He  loves  the  signal  note  from  thee  to  hear, 
And  from  her  obeek  to  kiss  soft  pleaaors^  tear, 
Whilst  thus  he  wins  wfaate'er 

Unto  the  ardent  aoul  of  ardent  youth  ia  dear. 

Within  a  dungeon,  where  the  shades  of  night 
Eternal  brood,  and  solitude  resides, 
And  guilt,  convieted,  in  the  darkness  hides, 
Where  seldom  comes  the  smallest  ray  of  light, 
But  silence  hovers  with  its  solemn  blight, 
And  visions  sear  the  sight 
Of  the  doom'd  eonvict's  sleep  with  honor  and  afilKght ; 

That  lonely  wretch,  whose  hours  to  live  are  all 
But  few  in  number,  ere  his  sad  ikrewell 
To  hope  and  life  shall  on  Che  breezes  swell, 
Hears  thy  dull  tickings  on  his  senses  fall, 
With  tones  that  warn,  and  warnings  that  appal, 
As  he  doth  know  they  tell 
That,  ere  thy  hands  go  round,  thou.  Watch,  must  sound 
his  knell! 

See'st  thou  yon  group  around  the  bed  of  pain. 
Where  feeble  suflPrer  breathes  his  life  away. 
And  tho*  he  feels  his  energies  decay, 
Hopes  for  a  respite  from  his  fate  in  vain — 
A  day,  a  moment,  by  his  prayers  to  gain 
From  death,  whose  fingers  strain 
With  clutch  upon  his  heart  he  cannot  long  sustain? 

That  group  collected  in  that  sick  man's  room, 
At  times  their  glances  cast,  consulting,  where 
Thou,  a  then  emblem  of  the  fiend,  dispair, 
Goest  calmly  on  amid  surrounding  gloom, 
And  nearer  bring'st  the  dying  wretch's  doom, 
Which  gives  him  to  the  tomb, 
Where  the  foul  worm  shall  soon  his  mouldering  clay 
consume. 

Thou  art  the  idler's  curse,  whose  hours  do  go 
With  sluggish  pace  unto  the  grave  of  Time, 
Who,  blind  and  thoughtless,  dissipates  life's  prime ; 
And  as  disgust  around  his  heart  doth  grow. 
Deems  that  thy  hands  derisire  move  too  slow, 
Whilst  thus  through  pain  and  wo. 
The  sluggish  waves  of  life  all  quietly  must  flow ! 


But  to  the  man  whose  ev'ry  hour  is 
Who  never  loses  by  his  fault  a  day — 
Wfao^  prompt  and  active,  wends  his  destin'd 
And  grows  more  prudent  with  each  passing 
To  him,  indeed,  they  must  fiill  oft  appear 
Too  rapidly  to  stray 
Upon  thy  polkhM  face,  to  mark  old 


Mirror  of  Time^  on  whose  bright  eountenance 
We  often  gaze,  and,  pondering,  grow  wise, 
And  see  that  life  forever  swiftly  flies, 
Whilst  its  dup'd  minions  to  their  &te  advance 
Amid  the  spells  of  pleasure  that  entranee,— 
From  that,  our  Ihooghtlul  g^anee. 
We  learn  in  time  to  meet  its  sorrows  and  misdiaiioe! 

Aye!  thou  art  eloquent, mysterious  toy. 
To  warn  the  feasters  at  the  board  of  life. 
That  mirth  and  pleasure  often  end  in  strife — 
And  in  the  cup  of  ev'ry  earthly  joy, 
Misfortune  minxes  its  aoeurs'd  alloy, 
And  though  thy  notes  annoy. 
Yet  that  low  voice  of  thine  they  never  may  destroy ! 


ISLAND  OP  JAMESTOWN. 

Not  long  since,  I  enjoyed  the  pleasure  of  spending  a 
few  days,  on  the  island  of  Jamestown,  at  the  hospitable 
mansion  of  the  polite,  intelligent,  and  friendly  proprie- 
tor of  that  place.  He  accompanied  me  in  my  antiqua- 
rian researches  over  the  island,  and  related  many  fliets 
connected  with  its  history,  of  which  1  was  belbre  igno- 
rant. 

I  felt  whilst  there  that  I  stood  upon  holy  groond.  It 
is  a  place  consecrated  to  the  spirit  of  antiquity,  and 
around  which  the  genius  of  liberty  delights  to  hover. 
Here  the  germ  of  our  mighty  nation  was  first  plaat«d«- 
here  took  root,  and  fl!om  hence  has  continued  to  grow 
and  spread,  until  it  has  attained  its  present  gigantic 
size,  and  overshadowed  an  almost  boundless  region. 
Here  the  light  of  civilization  first  dawned,  and  diffused 
its  cheering  beams  over  this  benighted  oontifient.  Li> 
berty,  driven  from  the  old  world,  and  wear»d  with  long 
continued,  but  inefiectual  exertions,  to  disenthral  the 
human  race,  here  found  a  resting  plaee— a  congenial 
soil,  and  congenial  sphrits— where,  and  with  whom,  it 
could  successfully  prosecute  its  heeivenly  design  of  im- 
parting peace,  viKue,  and  happiness  to  mankind* 

What  privations  did  our  forefathers  here  endure ; 
what  perils  did  they  encounter,  that  they  might  se- 
cure the  blessings  of  liberty  to  themselves,  and  tnu»- 
mit  them  safely  to  their  posterity.  Few  in  omnho', 
and  exiles  from  their  native  land,  they  stood,  almost 
alone  in  the  work!,  in  the  midst  of  a  vast  and  illimita- 
ble desert,  dark,  gloomy  and  wild — ^inhabited  only  by 
beasts  of  prey,  and  men  the  most  fierce  and  blood-thirsty 
of  their  race.  They  stood  firm  and  invincible,  although, 
beset  by  every  danger,  and  assailed  by  every  evil  to 
which  man  is  liable — although  sufibring  fW>m  all  the 
calamities  which  fi)llow  in  the  train  of  war,  pestilence, 
and  famine. 

This  is  the  scene  of  the  romantic  adventures  of  the 
gallant,  chivalrous  Smith ;  of  the  beautiful  and  heroic 
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Pocahoous ;  Mid  of  Uiat "  arcb*rebel  and  traitor  Na- 
thaniel BaooDy"  aa  he  i«  termed  in  the  act  of  attainder 
a^Dst  hiiDy  or  rather  of  the  patriot  Bacon,  aa  he  de- 
ser?es  to  be  called. 

Hero  was  ooce  a  flourishing  and  popiiloos  town,  and 
a  happ7i  gay,  and  proiperoua  population.  Jamestown 
was  the  seat  of  goTernznent,  and  the  residence  of  the 
royal  goremor  for  nearly  a  century.  Here  waa  the 
coiooia]  courty  which  imitated,  in  an  humble  way,  the 
poop,  atate,  and  ceremony  of  the  court  of  St  James ; 
and  much  more  efiectually  imitated,  its  Intrigues,  ve- 
nality, and  corruption.  Here  the  fashion,  wealth  and 
talents  of  the  colony,  were  for  a  long  time  concentrated* 
How  changed !  Where  now  ia  the  population  t  It  is 
gone;  ita  place  shall  know  it  no  more.  Where  the 
busy  merchant  7  the  wealthy  burgher  7  the  rough  sol- 
dier? the  promiaing  youth  7  the  reigning  beauty  of  the 
town? 

"  Each  ia  in  hit  narrow  cell  foreror  laid.** 

They  aleep  beneath  the  ground  on  which  I  now  tread, 
'*  wiihont  a  atone  to  tell  where  they  lie" — "  without  a 
tear  to  grace  their  memory,"  They  have  long  ago 
mouldered  into  their  kindred  dusL 

Where  are  the  well  built  streets — the  neat,  substan- 
tial dwelling8--the  venerable  church — the  stately  palace 
of  the  gOTeroor  ?  The  curse  denounced  against  Baby- 
lon aeema  to  have  fallen  upon  them.  They  are  '*  razed, 
razed  to  the  ground."  Tenants  and  houses  bare  toge- 
ther mouldered  into  ruin,  and  mingle  together  in  the 
dost  Scarcely  one  vestige  of  the  town  remains.  What 
vaa  ooce  a  town,  ia  now  a  cultivated  field.  Luxuriant 
crops,  now  wave  over  the  graves  of  the  fi>rmer  inhabi- 
tants. Instead  of  "  the  crowd,  the  hum,  the  shock  of 
men,"  here  is  deep  solitude,  profound  silence,  and  the 
nndiaturhed  repose  of  nature.  How  mutable  are  all 
earthly  things!  How  transient  is  life!  How  vain  and 
perishable  are  all  the  works  of  man,  and  how  utterly 
nseiess  and  worthless  do  they  ultimately  prove  to  be! 

The  island  of  Jamestown  was,  formerly,  a  peninsula. 
It  was  connected  with  the  main  land,  on  the  north  side, 
by  a  narrow  isthmus,  near  the  upper  extremity  of  the 
islaad.  This  isthmus  has  longsince  disappeared,  having 
heea  washed  away,  by  the  force  of  the  current,  and  tides. 
It  was  on  thia  little  neck  of  land,  that  an  intrenchment 
vaa  thrown  up,  daring  the  rebellion  of  1675,  to  oppose 
Greaeral  Bacon's  entrance  into  the  island.  The  troops 
of  GoTemor  Berkeley  were  stationed  behind  this  forti- 
^tioa.  In  thia  position,  they  were  attacked,  by  Ba- 
cdn*a  forces ;  the  intrencbments  were  stormed ;  Berke- 
l«y^  troops  defeated ;  and  Bacon,  and  hia  followers, 
*Biatd  the  island.  They  fired  the  town,  which  was 
*stirdy  consumed ;  and  compelled  the  governor  and 
council  to  ablmdon  the  island,  and  aeek  refuge  on 
^  eastern  ahore  of  Virginia.  Bacon  assumed  the 
f^  of  government ;  convened  the  house  of  Bur- 
fittse^  and  performed  many  other  acta  of  sovereignty, 
^cn,  in  the  full  career  of  successful  usurpation,  he 
was  saddeoly  seized  with  violent  sickness,  which  ter- 
minated in  hia  death.    The  government,  afterwards, 

ranamed  for  a  short  time,  in  the  handa  of Ingram, 

Buon*a  lieutenant  general. 

James  City  (as  it  was  called)  was  located  on  the 
spper  part,  and  on  the  south  aide  of  the  island,  near 
the  banks  of  the  river.    Near  the  site  of  the  town,  are 


still  to  be  seen,  some  remains  of  the  walls,  and  mounda 
of  the  ancient  fortress  of  Jamestown.  This  fort  was 
erected  by  the  first  settlers,  consisting  of  106  persons, 
who  were  brought  from  England,  in  1607,  by  Captain 
Newport  The  fort,  evidently,  extended  some  distance 
beyond  its  present  termination,  but  has  been  gradually 
washed  away,  by  the  encroaching  tides.  It  was  mount- 
ed by  several  pieces  of  ordnance.  Here  atood  the  in- 
tiepid  Smith,  when  he  directed  the  cannon  against  the 
ship,  in  which  Governor  Wingfield,  together  with  a 
great  majority  of  the  colonists  had  embarked,  with  a 
determination  to  return  to  England,  and  abandon  the 
colony  forever.  He  mounted  the  fort,  and  stood  pre- 
pared, as  soon  as  they  set  sail,  to  firo  upon  them,  and 
sink  the  ship.  This  intimulated  them.  They  left  the 
ship,  and  returned  to  the  island. 

A  few  hundred  yards  to  the  right  of  the  fort,  standa 
a  small  brick  building,  which,  tradition  says,  was  a  pow- 
der magazine.  Underneath  this,  there  is  a  cellar  arched 
and  paved  with  brick,  in  which,  in  all  probability,  the 
ammunition  was  deposited.  Thia  is  said  to  be  the  old- 
est building  on  the  continent.  It  was  built,  according 
to  tradition,  at  a  very  early  period  after  the  settlement 
at  Jamestown*  On  the  north  side  of  the  house,  nume- 
rous impressions  in  the  walls,  are  plainly  visible,  which, 
it  is  evident,  were  made  by  balls  fired  against  the  house. 
The  magazine  was  probably  attacked  by  Bacon's  party, 
or  by  the  Indians.  The  bricks,  and  mortar,  forming 
the  arch  of  the  cellar,  are  apparently  as  fresh,  as  if  they 
had  been  put  up  very  recently. 

This  building  stands,  like  an  imperiahable  monument, 
over  the  graves  of  our  forofatbers;  uninjured  by  the 
assaults  of  ume;  unimpaired  by  the  violence  of  the  ele- 
ments. How  many,  and  how  great  changes  has  it  wit- 
nessed, moral,  political,  and  physical !  It  is  almost  the 
only  visible,  tangible  link  connecting  the  present,  with 
the  past  history  of  our  country.  The  stream  of  time 
has  rolled  onward,  4)earing  off  on  its  current  whole 
generations  of  men,  with  all  their  works,  all  the  proud 
trophies  of  their  art  and  science,  all  their  schemes  of 
greatness,  grandeur,  and  glory.  This  little  building 
alone,  has  defied  its  strength ;  alone  resists  for  the  pre* 
sent,  that  relentless  power,  which'^would  overwhelm  all 
things  in  its  couhm,  and  which  oanoot  be  at  rest,  until 
it  has  destroyed,  and  swept  away  from  the  earth,  every 
vestige  of  man  and  his  atchieveroents.  The  spirits  of 
our  fore&thers,  if  they  are  permitted  to  visit  their  former 
earthly  abode,  must  enjoy  a  solemn  pleasure  in  contem- 
plating thia  sole  relic  of  all  their  labors,  and  memento 
of  their  corporeal  existence.  A  thousand  intereatmg  as- 
sociations, of  by-gone  years,  entwine  themselves  around 
thia  venerable  little  building. 

At  a  little  distance  from  this  house,  are  the  remains 
(consisting  of  bricks,  plaster,  ^tc)  of  an  apparently 
very  large  building.  This  was  probably  the  governor's, 
or  state  house. 

There  are  similar  remains  of  buildings,  in  other  j^aces, 
lying  on  the  surface  of  the  ground,  in  regular  order,  in 
a  long,  narrow  line,  which  probably  indicate  the  direc- 
tion and  location  of  the  prioiipal  streets  of  the  town. 

A  part  of  Uie  steeple  of  the  church,  which  waa  burnt 
(I  bdieve)  during  Bacon's  rebellion,  is  still  standing. 
This  steeple  once  proudly  overlooked  a  flourishing 
town,  and  a  dense  population.  Now  it  stands  desert- 
ed, and  alone.    Like  some  aged  man,  who  has  lived  to 
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see  all  the  friends  and  companions  of  his  earlier  years 
carried  to  the  grave,  while  he  surriTes,  a  venerable 
monument  of  past  times,  sad,  silent,  and  solitary,  un- 
known to,  and  unconnected  with,  the  generation  which 
surrounds  hira,  and  bearing  upon  his  visage,  deeply 
engraven  marks  of  the  ravages  of  time,  and  the  cor^ 
roding  sorrows  of  life. 

Contiguous  to  this  steeple  there  is  an  ancient  grave> 
yard.  Several  members  of  the  Lee  family,  of  Green- 
spring,  were  buried  here.  Their  tombs  are  still  stand- 
ing, although  very  much  impaired  by  time.  This  has 
been  a  conspicuous,  and  distinguished  family,  from  a 
very  reinote  period.  The  tomb  of  John  Ambler,  who 
was  interred  here,  is  also  standing.  He  was  the  first 
sole  proprietor  of  Jamestown ;  and  erected  the  lai^ 
brick  dwelling  house  on  the  island,  which  is  in  excel- 
lent condition,  though  built,  probably,  nearly  a  century 
ago.  This  is  the  only  dwelling  house  on  the  island. 
Here  are  the  tombs  of  several  other  persons,  eminent  for 
talents  and  usefulness,  during  the  early  age  of  the  colony. 
The  names,  dates,  &c  on  many  of  the  tombstones  are 
legible.  They  are,  however,  in  a  very  ruinous,  muti- 
lated state.  There  is  an  inscription,  on  one  of  the 
tombs,  recording  the  death  of  a  man  who  died  in  1670. 
This  is,  doubtless,  one  of  the  most  ancient  tombstones 
in  the  United  States. 

In  digging  the  foundations  of  a  house,  on  the  island, 
some  time  since,  the  workmen  discovered  several  human 
skeletons.  Indeed,  these  may  be  found  in  many  places 
near  the  site  of  the  town.  Jamestown  was  literally  the 
grave  of  the  first  settlers.  The  fatality  among  them, 
produced  by  famine,  and  the  diseases  of  the  climate, 
(then,  much  more  violent  than  at  present)  was  almost 
unprecedented. 

The  part  of  the  island  not  embraced  within  the  limits 
of  the  town,  appears  to  have  been  apportioned  into  nu- 
merous lots,  of  a  small  size,  each  one  of  which  was  sur- 
rounded by  a  dike.  Many  of  these  ditches  are  still 
visible,  and  plainly  indicate  the  extent  of  the  lots  they 
enclosed.  On  some  of  these  lots,  are  to  be  foand  remains 
of  buildings.  On  one,  there  is  an  old  well,  the  brick 
walls  of  which  are  quite  perfect  and  sound. 

This  is  all  that  remains  of  ancient  Jamestown.  We 
do  not  find  there,  the  splendid,  massive  ruins ;  the 
remnants  of  colossal  columns,  gigantic  domes,  and  other 
mutilated,  bat  gorgeous  specimens  of  architecture,  which 
throw  a  lustre  around  the  memory  of  Palmyra,  Mem- 
phis, and  Thebes.  But,  the  important  events  which 
transpired  on  this  little  island,  and  the  glorious  results 
which  have  sprung  from  them,  shed  a  halo  around  it, 
which  rivals  in  brilliancy  that  of  any  of  the  boasted 
cities  of  antiquity.  This  island  is  the  birth  place  of 
our  nation.  Here  the  infant  giant  was  nurtured,  until 
he  was  able  to  go  forth  "  rejoicing  as  a  strong  man  to 
run  his  course,**  and  to  fulfil  the  mighty  destiny  which 
awaited  him.  Every  patriot  must  feel  a  deep  interest 
in  every  circumstance  connected  with  this  place. 

The  greater  part  of  the  island  was  in  the  possession 
of  the  Ambler  family  for  several  generations.  The 
otlier  portion  remained,  for  many  years,  in  possession 
of  the  Travis  family.  The  present  proprietor  has 
purchased  the  whole  island.  It  is  a  very  valuable  es- 
X^^tate,  containing  about  2,000  acres  of  land.  The  tract 
contains  IS  or  1400  acres  of  arable  land,  of  excellent 
quality.    The  soil  is  well  adapted  to  the  growth  of 


com,  wheat,*  oats,  and  palma-christi.  The  island,  and 
the  surrounding  country,  abound  in  game  of  abncst 
every  description — ^partridges,  pheasants,  wiid-turkies, 
water-fowl,  and  deer. 

Such  is  Jamestown — ^venerable  fbr  its  antiquity- 
sacred  as  the  home  and  grave  of  our  forefathen ;  and 
hallowed  as  the  spot  on  which  the  embryo  liberties  of 
our  country  were  fostered  and  cherished.  ' 

THE  AirriQUART. 

N.  B.  Since  the  above  was  written,  the  writer's  at- 
tention has  been  called,  by  a  friend,  to  Letter  YI  of  the 
"British  Spy  ;**  and  he  has  discovered  in  that  letter, 
and  in  the  above  piece,  a  smilarity  of  expression  and 
coincidence  of  sentiment,  in  a  ftw  instances.  But  the 
writer  has  not,  on  that  account,  thought  proper  to 
change  lus  expresaons  or  sentiments. 


ORIGINAL 

LETTERS  OF  MB.  JIUTFERSON. 

From  the  papers  of  a  deceased  revolutionary  patriot, 
once  a  Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Appeals  of  Vir- 
ginia, a  friend  has  furnished  us  five  letters,  written  by 
Mr.  Jefferson;  the  earliest  in  1764,  the  latest  in  1779. 
We  give  them  to  oUr  readers,  as  interesting  memorials, 
hitherto  unpublished,  of  the  greotesf,  save  one,  of  the 
mighty  men  whom  that  soul-stirring  time  reared  up,  to 
ennoble  the  name  of  Virginia,  and  make  her  and  her 
sister  states  (if  they  would  but  be  so!)  burning  and 
shining  lights,  to  guide  mankind  on  the  path  to  freedom 
and  hsppine^ 

We  have  numbered  the  letters,  in  the  order  of  their 
dates.  The  two  first,  it  will  be  perceived,  relate  chiefly 
to  some  of  those  incidAits  of  Mr.  J.*s  college-life— 
namely,  youthful  love,  courtship,  plans  for  the  future, 
and  day-dreams  of  expected  felicity, — ^which  occupy 
several  of  his  letters,  published  in  Mr.  Tudcer's  late 
and  excellent  Life  of  Jefferson.  It  is  easy  to  trace  in 
them,  the  beginnings  of  that  happy  epistolary  style, 
which  afterwards  so  greatly  distinguished  their  author, 
and  probably,  indeed,  contributed  as  much  as  any  other 
single  talent,  to  his  ultimate  preeminence.  One  merit 
in  them— especially  in  the  first — ^we  will  mark  with 
particular  praise,  because  it  is  the  opposite  of  a  fiadt, 
upon  which  some  of  the  lUtle  and  middling  great  men  of 
the  present  day,  preposterously  value  themselves.  Tke 
tumdwrUing  U  neat,  round,  disthud,  and  UgMi.  The  sig- 
nature (unlike  that  of  many  a  coxcomb,  who  fancies 
himself  a  second  Byron  or  Napoleon,  because  he  ap- 
pends to  an  unreadable  scrawl,  a  name  which  not  even 
Ohampollion  could  decipher),  is  as  plain  as  prinL 

The  Hme  when  No.  I  was  written  does  not  appear  on 
its  face:  and  the  pktee  where,,  is  so  nearly  torn  out,  that 
we  have  only  the  R  and  th6'  t  to  make  us  suppose  it  is 
"  Richmond.**  No.  II,  however,  shows  it  to  have  been 
not  long  befi>re  March,  1764,  when  the  author  was  in 
his  81  St  year.  Na  II  is  not  signed :  but  is  known  by 
the  hand,  and  by  this  label  endorsed,  in  characters  ap- 
parently well  nigh  as  ancient  as  the  letter  itself—"  Tom 
Jefierson's  Letter  SOth  March,  1764.*' 

Dabney  Carr,  whoso  death  is  the  subject  of  No.  Ill, 
was  Mr.  Jefferson's  brother-in-law,  and  father  of  the 
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kte  Jodg«  Carr.  No  yoang  man  of  that  day,  gave 
higher  or  brighter  promise  of  efficient  usefulness,  by 
Uleots  and  Tirtuo,  in  the  fearful  struggle  just  then  com- 
BMoeiog.  Tradition,  coming  down  from  relatives  and 
eontenpomries  who  lored,  admired,  and  deplored  him, 
abaodantly  jastifies  Mr.  Wirt*  in  applying  to  him  the 
pathetic  lament  of  Ancbises  for  the  untimely  blight  of 
the  foong  Marcellua: 

"  OneadMH  urrU  bone  Untum  ftu,  neque  altri 
£m0  sineoi." 

No,  IV  is  the  most  interesting,  from  the  juncture  at 
which  it  is  dated,  and  from  its  brief  and  purposely  mys- 
tified alloston  to  the  momentous  **  Declaration,"  which 
was  then  ready  to  burst  upon  the  public  ear.  It  is 
written  upon  a  full  sized  sheet  of  rather  coarse  but 
strong  /oolseep  i  and  (what  our  recollectioo  of  the  post- 
office  regulations  of  the  day  does  not  enable  us  clearly 
to  explain)  it  is  frmktdf  by  mail,  precisely  as  Mr.  J.*8 
letters  of  more  recent  date  were.  The  post-office  stamp 
is  singularly  rude.  The  following  is  the  nearest  Jac 
muU  of  it,  that  we  can  make:  PHILA,  July  9 

Stiil  further  to  gratify  the  taste  of  antiquarian  read* 
ers,  we  print  the  letters,  as  Mr.  J.  continued  always,  we 
believe,  to  write, — without  capitals  at  the  beginnings  of 
sentencesi  We  also  preserve  some  instances  of  mis- 
spelUog;  and  copy  the  manuscript,  ezaetly,  in  giving 
only  the  first  and  last  letters  of  some  names,  as  well  as 
ie  giriog  others  entire.  We  hope  the  remoteness  of 
the  period,  and  the  example  of  Mr.  Jefferson's  last  and 
most  soeeessfnl  biographer,  will  justify  us  in  thus  ma- 
king free  with  the  ancestors  of  respected  living  persons. 

It  may  be  proper  to  add,  that  the  originals  are  in  our 
poMsssion;  and  that  the  well  known  handwriting 
places  their  genuineness  beyond  all  doubL 


DearWUL 

From  a  croud  of  disagreeable  cotnpa&tona,  among  whom  I 
karc  tpau.  three  or  four  of  the  most  tedious  hours  of  my  life,  I 
ndie  inio  Ononis  bedchainber  to  cooTerse  in  bla«k  uid  while 
vbh  an  absent  friend.  I  heartily  wish  you  were  here  that  1 
Bkht  cmiTcrM  with  a  Christian  once  more  before  I  die :  for  die  I 
nim  this  sight  unless  I  should  be  relieved  by  the  arrival  of  some 
neialile  fellow,  but  I  will  now  endeavor  to  forget  my  present 
nfferioga  and  think  of  what  is  more  agreeable  to  lx>th  of  us. 
isR  Bstnrday  I  left  Ned  Carters  where  I  had  been  happy  in  otiier 
|oed  cooDpany,  but  jparticularly  that  of  miss  Jenny  Taliaferro : 
ud  though  I  can  view  the  beauties  of  (bis  world  with  the  moat 
pbiiosophical  indifference,  I  could  not  but  be  sensible  of  the  jus- 
tioe  of  the  chaiactor  700  bad  given  me  of  her.  slie  has  in  my 
•piaioa  a  great  resemblance  of  Nancy  Wilton,  but  prettier.  I 
«ti  vastly  pleaaed  with  her  playing  on  the  spionetie  and  sing- 
iof,  tad  could  not  help  calling  to  mind  those  sublime  verses  of 
tltt  Camberlaad  geoioa 

Oh !  how  I  was  charmed  to  see 
Orpheus'  musk  all  In  thoe. 

vhea  7011  see  Palsy  Dandridge,  loll  heA  *  god  bless  her.*  I  do 
tM  ijke  the  ups  and  downs  of  a  country  life :  to  day  you  are 
froliekiog  with  a  fine  girl  and  tomorrow  y9u  are  moping  by  your- 
wif.  ihaok  god  t  I  shall  shortly  bo  where  my  happiness  will 
te  k««  iiuerrupied.    I  shall  salute  all  the  girls  below  in  your 

»«D«,  particularly  B y  P ^r.    dear  Will  I  have  thought  of 

Ui«  ctererest  plan  of  life  iliat  can  bo  imagined,  you  exchange 
7oor  land  for  £dgehUI,  or  I  mine  for  Fairfields,  you  marry 

* — 7  P ^r,  I  marry  K a  B 1   join  and  get  a  pole  chair 

*sd  a  pair  of  keen  horses,  practise  the  law  in  the  same  courts, 
tod  drive  about  10  all  the  dances  in  the  country  together,    how 

•  Life  of  Patrick  Renry. 


do  you  like  it  ?  well  I  am  sorry  yon  are  at  such  a  distance  I 
cannot  hear  your  answer,  however  you  must  let  me  know  it  by 
the  first  opportunity,  and  all  the  other  news  in  the  world  which 
you  imagine  will  affect  mo.    I  am  dear  Will 

Yonrs  affectionately 

Th :  Jefferson 

II 

Wffls.burgh.  March.  90. 1764.  ll,oV)ock  at  night. 
Dear  Will 

As  the  messenger  who  delivered  me  your  letter,  informs  me 
that  your  boy  |s  to  leave  town  tomonow  rooming  I  will  endeavor 
to  answer  h  as  circumstantially  as  the  hour  of  the  night,  and  a 
violent  headach,  with  which  I  have  been  afflicted  these  two  dayo, 
will  permk.  with  regard  to  the  scheme  which  I  proposed  to  you 
some  time  since,  I  am  sorry  to  tell  you  it  Is  totally  frustrated  by 
miss  R.  B*s  marriage  with  Jacqnelhi  Ambler  which  the  people 
here  tell  me  thoy  daily  expect :  I  say,  the  people  here  tell  me  so, 
for  (can  yon  believe  it.')  I  have  been  so  abominably  indolent  as 
not  to  have  seen  her  since  last  October,  wherefore  I  cannot  affirm 
that  I  know  It  from  herself,  though  am  as  well  satisfied  that  it  is 
true  as  if  she  had  told  roe.  well  the  lord  bless  her  1  say  I  bat 
8  y  P— — r  to  still  left  for  you.  I  have  given  her  a  descrip* 
tion  of  the  gentleman  who,  as  I  told  her,  Intended  to  make  her 
an  offer  of  his  hand,  and  asked  whether  or  not  he  might  expect 
it  would  be  accepted,  she  would  not  determioe  till  she  saw  hira 
or  his  picture,  now  Will :  as  you  are  a  piece  of  a  limner  I  de- 
sire that  you  will  seat  yourself  immediately  before  your  looking* 
glass  and  draw  sue^«  picture  of  yourself  as  you  think  proper: 
and  If  it  should  bS  defective,  bhttne  yourself,  (mind  that  I  men* 
tiooed  no  name  to  her.)  yeh  say  you  are  determined  to  be  mar* 
rled  aa  oooa  as  possible ;  and  advise  me  to  do  the  same,  no, 
thank  ye }  I  will  consider  of  it  first,  many  and  great  are  the 
comfbits  of  a  single  state,  and  nehher  of  the  reasons  you  urge 
can  have  any  influence  with  an  inhabitant  and  a  young  inhabi- 
tant too  of  Wms.burgh.  who  told  you  that  I  teported  you  was 
courting  Miss  Dandridge  and  Miss  Dongerfleld  ?  it  might  be 
worth  your  while  to  ask  whether  they  were  In  earnest  or  not. 
so  fhr  was  I  firom  it  that  I  ft'equemly  bantered  Miss  J- — y  T~— o 
about  you,  and  told  her  how  feelingly  you  spoke  of  her.  there 
is  scarcely  any  thing  now  going  on  here,  you  have  heard  I  sup- 
pose that  J.  Page  Is  courting  Fanny  Burwell.  W.  Bland,  and 
Betsy  Tates  are  to  be  married  thursday  se*nntghL  the  Secreta- 
ry's son  Is  expected  in  shortly.  Willis  has  left  town  inthrely  so 
that  your  commands  to  him  cannot  be  executed  immediately,  but 
those  to  the  ladies  I  shall  do  myself  the  pleasure  of  delivering 
tomorrow  night  at  the  ball.  Tom :  Randolph  of  Tuckahoe  has 
a  suit  of  Mecklenburgh  sflk  which  he  offered  me  for  a  suit  of 
broadcloth,  tell  him  that  If  they  can  Be  altered  to  fit  me,  I  will 
be  glad  to  take  them  on  them  terms,  a^  If  they  cannot,  I  make 
no  doubt  but  I  can  dispose  of  them  hi^  to  his  advantage,  per- 
haps you  will  have  room  to  bring  thedb  in  your  portmanteau,  or 
can  contrive  them  down  by  some  olhir  opportunity,  let  him 
know  this  Immediately,  my  head  aeh%  my  candle  is  juat  going 
out,  and  my  boy  asleep,  so  muse  bid  you  adieu. 

ni 

May  10.  ma.  Mrs.  Carres 
Bear  Flemiag 

Ton  have  before  this  heard  and  lamented  the  death  of  our 
good  fr)end  Carr.  some  steps  are  necessary  to  be  immediately 
taken  on  behalf  of  his  clients,  you  practised  in  all  his  couru 
except  Chesterfield  and  Albemarle.  I  shall  think  I  cannot  belter 
serve  them  than  by  putting  their  papers  into  your  liands  if  yon 
will  be  so  good  as  to  take  them.  I  once  mentioned  to  you  the 
court  of  Albemarle  as  wonhy  your  attention,  if  you  chuse  now 
to  go  tliore  I  would  get  you  to  take  his  papers  for  that  court  also* 
they  would  put  you  in  possession  of  a  valuable  business,  the 
king's  attorney's  place  is  vacant  there,  and  mijthtbo  worth  your 
soUiciCing.  if  you  think  so  you  should  dispatch  an  exprees  fot 
the  commission,  otherwise  you  may  be  prevented,  write  me  a 
line  in  answer  to  this  and  lodge  it  here  wilhhi  a  week,  as  I  shall 
about  that  time  call  here  to  take  the  law  papers  and  pot  them 
into  some  channel,  your  aasisunce  in  these  matter*  will  much 
obligo  Dear  Fleming 

Tour  friend  and  humble  serv'L 

Th :  Jefferson 

Vol.  III.— 39 
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IV 

PbiladelphU.  Julj  1. 1776. 
Bear  Fleming 

Tour*B  of  33d.  June  came  to  band  thla  morning  and  gratified 
me  much  as  this  with  your  former  containt  interesting  intelli- 
gence. 

Our  affairs  in  Canada  go  still  retrograde,  but  I  hope  they  are 
now  nearly  at  their  worst  the  fatal  sources  of  these  misfor- 
tunes hare  been  want  of  hard  money  with  which  to  procure  pro* 
Tisions,  the  ravages  of  the  small  pox  with  which  one  half  of  our 
army  Is  still  down,  and  an  unlucky  choice  of  eootie  officers,  by 
our  last  letters,  Oenl.  SuUWan  was  retired  as  fares  Isle  aunoix 
with  his  dispirited  army  and  Burgoyne  pursuing  him  with  one  of 
double  or  treble  his  numbers,  it  gives  much  concern  that  he  had 
determined  to  make  a  sund  there  as  it  ezposesto  great  danger  of 
loaing  him  and  his  army ;  and  it  waa  the  universal  sense  of  bis 
officers  that  he  ought  to  retire.  Oenl.  Schuyler  has  smt  him 
positive  orders  to  retire  to  Crown  point  but  whether  they  will 
reach  him  time  enough  to  withdraw  him  from  danger  is  quee* 
tlonable.  here  it  seems  to  be  the  opinion  of  all  the  Oeaaral  offi- 
cars  that  an  effeaual  stand  may  be  made  and  the  enemy  not  only 
prevented  access  into  New  York,  but  by  preserving  a  superiority 
on  the  lakes  we  may  renew  our  attacks  on  them  lo  advaiuage  aa 
soon  as  our  army  Is  recovered  from  the  small  pox  and  recruited. 
but  recruits,  tho  long  ordered,  are  very  difficult  to  be  ptocured 
on  account  of  that^Ureadful  disorder. 

The  Conspiracy  at  New  York  ie  not  yet  thoroughly  developed, 
nor  baa  any  thing  transpired,  the  whole  being  kept  secret  till  the 
whole  is  got  tlirough.  one  fact  is  known  of  necessity,  that  one 
of  the  OeneraPa  lifeguard  being  thoroughly  coiiricted  was  to  l>e 
ahot  last  Saturday.  General  Howe  with  some  ships  (wa  know 
not  how  many)  la  arrived  at  the  Hook,  and,  aa  ia  aaid,  baa  landed 
■ome  horse  on  the  Jersey  shore;  the  famous  major  Rogers  is  in 
custody  on  violent  auspicion  of  being  concerned  in  the  conaptp 
racy. 

I  am  glad  to  hear  of  the  Highlanders  eanied  into  Virginia,  it 
does  not  appear  certainly  how  many  of  these  people  we  have  but 
I  imagine  at  least  six  or  eight  hundred,  great  efforts  should^be 
made  to  keep  up  the  apirita  of  the  people  the  succeeding  three 
months :  which  In  the  universal  opinion  will  be  the  only  ones  in 
which  our  trial  can  be  severe. 

I  wish  you  had  depended  on  yourself  rather  than  others  for 
giving  me  an  account  of  the  late  nomination  of  delegatea.  I 
have  no  other  state  of  it  but  the  number  of  votes  for  each  per- 
son, the  omission  of  Harrison  and  Braxton  and  my  being  next 
to  the  lag  give  me  some  alarm,  it  is  a  painful  situation  to  be  MO. 
milea  from  one*s  country  >  and  tliereby  open  to  secret  aaaaaaina- 
tion  without  a  poaaibility  of  self-defence.  I  am  willing  lo  hope 
nothing  of  this  kind  has  l^n  done  in  my  case,  and  yet  I  cannot  be 
easy,  if  any  doubt  baa  wisen  as  to  me,  my  country  will  have  my 
political  creed  in  the  foan  of  a  *  Declaration*  Ibc.  which  1  waa 
lately  directed  lo  draw,  jbhis  will  give  decisive  proof  that  my 
own  sentiment  ooncurre<|  with  the  vote  they  instructed  us  to  give, 
had  the  post  been  to  go  4 day  later  we  might  have  been  at  liberty 
to  communicate  this  whole  matter. 

July.  %  I  have  kept  open  my  letter  till  this  morning  but  no- 
thing more  new.    Adieu. 

Th:  Jefferson 
V 

Williamsburgh  June  8. 1T79. 
Dear  Fleming 

I  received  your  letter  and  have  now  to  thank  you  (or  it.  some 
reaoluitons  of  Congress  came  to  hand  yesterday  desiring  an  au- 
thentic state  to  be  sent  ihem  of  the  cruelties  said  to  have  been 
committed  by  the  enemy  during  their  late  Invasion,  the  council 
hod  already  taken  measures  to  obtain  such  a  state,  tho*  so  near 
the  scene  where  these  barbarltiea  are  said  to  hare  been  commit- 
ted I  am  not  able  yet  to  decide  within  myself  whether  there  were 
such  or  noL  the  testimony  on  both  sides  is  such  as  if  heard  se- 
parately could  not  admit  a  moroent*s  suspension  of  our  fakh. 

We  have  lately  been  extremely  disturbed  to  find  a  pretty  gene- 
ral opinion  prevailing  that  peace  and  tbe  Independance  of  the 
thirteen  states  are  now  within  our  power,  and  that  Congress  have 
hesiiaiiona  on  the  subject,  and  delay  entering  on  the  considera- 
tion, it  has  even  been  said  that  their  conduct  on  this  head  has 
been  ao  dissatisfactory  lo  the  French  minister  that  he  thinks  of 
returning  to  his  own  country,  oetensibly  for  better  health,  but  in 
trmh  through  diajuet.    such  an  event  would  be  deplored  here  as 


the  moat  draadful  calamity,  it  waa  in  coniemplatioa  of 
gentlemen  who  conferred  on  the  aubjea  to  propoae  the  re-eetab- 
Itshment  of  our  committees  of  correspondence ;  others  thought 
this  too  slow  for  the  emergency  and  that  plenlpolmtiary  depmiev 
should  be  sent  to  satiofy  the  mind  of  the  French  mlniaiar,  and  to 
set  on  foot  proper  measures  for  procuring  the  gemikM  sense  of 
the  several  statea.  the  whole  however  subsided  on  a  voppoeiiion 
that  the  information  might  not  be  true,  and  that  our  delegatea  in 
Congress  would  think  no  obligations  of  secrecy  ODdor  which 
they  may  have  been  laid  sufficient  to  restrain  them  from  faiform- 
ing  their  constituents  of  any  proceedings  which  may  involve  the 
fate  of  their  freedom  and  liKlependance.  it  would  aitrely  be  bel- 
ter to  carry  on  a  ten  years  war  some  time  hdtaee  than  to  eontinus 
the  present  an  unnecessary  moment. 

Our  land  office  I  think  will  be  opened ;  the  sate  of  Bricisfa  pro- 
petty  take  place,  and  our  tax  bill  pat  en  a  beatf  footing,  these 
measures  I  hope  will  put  our  finances  into  a  better  way  and  ena- 
ble ua  to  cooperate  with  our  slater  states  In  reducing  the  enor- 
mous sums  of  money  in  circulation,  every  other  remedy  is  non- 
sensical quackery.— the  house  of  delegates  have  passed  a  bill 
for  removing  the  seat  of  government  to  RiehnKmd.  it  heaftates 
vrlth  the  Senate,  we  have  esubiished  a  board  of  war  and  a 
hoard  of  trade.  I  hear  from  your  quarter  that  GenL  Sullivan  is 
marching  with  a  large  army  against  the  Indians,  if  he  succeeds 
it  will  be  tbe  first  instance  of  a  great  army  doing  any  thing 
against  Indians  and  his  laurels  will  be  greater,  we  have  ever 
found  that  choaen  corps  of  men  fit  for  the  service  of  the  woods, 
going  against  them  with  rapidity,  and  by  surprise,  have  been 
msst  sttcesnu.  I  believe  that  our  Colo  Clarke  if  we  could  pro- 
perly reinforce  him  would  be  more  likely  tn  aucceed  against 
those  within  his  reach  than  Genl.  Mftcintosfa's  regular  method 
of  proceeding.  I  shall  hope  to  hear  from  yon  often.  I  put  no 
name  to  this  letter,  because  letters  have  miscarxtsd,  and  if  H 
goss  safely  you  know  the  hand 

LeUtr  to  Gen,  WMhimgtmu 
The  friend  who  faTored  us  with  the  foregoiii^  letters 
of  Mr.  JefferMM),  has  placed  in  our  hnndaaoopy  of  one 
also,  to  President  Washington;  written,  it  aeenia,  by 
the  gentleman  to  whom  tlie  fomier  were  addressed. 
We  could  wish  thai  its  language  were  less  the  language 
of  adulation — ^less  fulsome — even  towards  Him,  whom 
not  Americans  alone,  but  the  well-judging  throughout 
the  world,  roust  in  time  to  come  regard  as  the  greatest 
of  mankind.  W  hen  the  jjricedenl  is  once  set,  of  saying 
to  a  really  good  and  great  man's  face  all  that  he  deserves 
to  hsTe  said  of  him, — how  easily,  how  fatally,  does  it 
lead  (0  flatteries  of  the  bad ! 

Dear  sir. 

This  will  be  handed  you  by  my  friend  mr.  William  Claiborne 
junr.  who  is  at  present  a  judge  of  tbe  superior  court  in  the  sute 
of  Tennissee,  and  who  aspires  to  the  office  of  District  judge  in 
that  sute,  where  I  spent  several  days  in  a  late  tour  through  the 
western  country.  Mr.  Claiborne  has  much  the  respect  and  con- 
fidence of  his  follow  citizens  in  that  quarter,  among  whom  be 
has  been  a  rery  successful  practitioner  of  the  law  for  several 
years ;  Indeed  his  superior  talents,  great  sobriety,  and  hitense 
application  to  business,  distinguish  him  from  the  generality  of 
young  gentlemen  of  his  age:  and  I  am  persuaded,  should  he  be 
so  fortunate  as  to  succeed  in  his  application,  you  will  never  have 
cause  to  regret  the  appointment.— 

I  hope  sir,  you  will  pardon  the  trouble  I  hare  given  you  on 
this  occasion ;  and  whilst  the  pen  is  yet  In  my  hand,  and  you  are 
about  lo  retire  to  the  enjoyment  of  domestick  tranquility,  permit 
me  to  express  my  entire  approbation,  and  admiration  of  tbe 
wisdom,  ability,  and  firmness  whh  which  you  have  discharged 
the  arduous  duties  of  the  most  Important  office  in  the  united 
states,  at  a  time  when  party  prejudice,  interested  views,  and 
(perhaps)  resentment  for  supposed  injuries  combined  are  ever 
active  in  misrepresentations  to  the  people,  and  In  unremhdog  en- 
deavours to  thwart  a  wise  and  just  administration  of  one  of  the 
heat  governments  in  the  universe. 

With  the  highest  veneration  for  your  puNick  and  private  vir- 
tues, and  most  fervent  prayers  for  your  present  and  future  bap> 
ptness,  I  have  the  honor  to  be  fc&-> 
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THE  HAUNTED  GLEN. 


While  the  evening  giishes 

Such  pure  ailrer  out. 
And  the  streamlet  rushes 

Through  its  grassy  spout, — 
And  that  star,  so  single 

In  its  place  and  light. 
Cheers  the  deepest  dingle 

In  the  halls  of  night ; 
We,  whom  life  oppresses 

"Mong  the  homes  of  men, 
Should  Ay,  where  love  still  blesses, 

Tho'  in  a  haunted  glen. 

n 

Oh,  tremble  not,  my  sweet  one. 

At  tradition's  talk,— 
For  ghosts — we  shall  not  meet  one^ 

In  this  sacred  walk : 
True,  they  ofken  tell  us 

Round  the  winter's  stove, 
Of  some  foolish  fellows, 

Who  gave  up  life  for  love ; 
And  leaving  their  warm  pillows, 

Leapt  down  the  stream  below, 
Thus  choking  the  free  billows. 

That  nature  meant  to  flow. 

m 
If  this  glen  be  haunted 

By  either  quick  or  dead, 
The  spot  so  well  enchanted 

Is  the  very  spot  we  tread — 
Something  su  atrial 

Breathes  along  the  waste, 
It  must  please  the  Immaterial, 

If  they  cherish  any  taste. 
The  spot's  so  sweet,  my  dearest, 

Twere  shame  to  let  a  sprite 
Monopolize  the  fairest 

Of  all  the  halls  of  night. 

IV 
Here,  abov4^  us,  rises 

A  steep,  but  green-brow'd  rock; 
Tis  there,  the  ipectre  tries  his 

(Tis  said)  accostom'd  walk ; 
He  has  been  seen  by  many— 

A  timid  ghost,  they  say. 
Who  would  not  pause  for  any. 

But  still  kept  on  his  way ; 
Pursuit  and  question  balking, 

From  rock  to  rock,  most  rash. 
Into  the  river  walking 

With  a  meet  tremendous  splash. 

V 
He  had  cause  for  it,  they  tell  us,. 

For  he  happ'd,  unhappily, 
To  be  one  of  those  young  fellows 

Who  vex  a  landlady  : 
For  though  he  boarded  cheaply 

With  the  good  old  widow  Brown, 
He  lo?ed  too  warmly,  deeply. 

To  be  able  to  pay  down ! 


She  dunn*d  him  ahnost  daily, 

'Tis  a  fact  now  undisputed, 
And  he  who  onoe  shone  gaily, 

Was  to  madness  persecuted. 

VI 

He  could  no  more  ezist^ — all 

The  gold  of  life  was  gone, — 
He  first  thought  upon  the  pistol. 

Then  the  dirk  and  then  the  gun ; 
But  there  was  something  bk)ody 

In  such  an  end,  he  thought, 
And  though  the  stream  was  muddy, 

The  muddy  stream  he  sought; 
He  made  his  toilet  neatly — 

For  much  he  did  prefer 
That  his  body  should  look  sweetly 

When  before  the  Coroner. 

vn 

He  chose  a  lovely  season, 

And  a  lovely  spot  for  death ; 
But  he  had  sufficient  reason. 

And  he  heeded  not  the  breath 
The  sweet  spring  around  was  shedding; 

Nor  the  hills  that,  from  his  sight. 
Were,  like  lovely  spectres  spreading. 

In  the  dim  and  distant  light — 
Though  well  their  native  graces. 

So  lovely  and  sublime^ 
Should  have  shown  they  were  not  places 

For  such  a  deed  of  crime. 

vin 

A  gloomy  den  the  German 

For  ghosts  hath  chosen  long — 
Fine  places  for  a  sermon. 

But  quite  unfit  for  song ; 
Dark  mountains  and  deep  vallies, 

Glens  most  abrupt  and  foul. 
He  chose,  for  the  night-sallies 

Of  each  departed  soul ; 
Wild  cries  came  o^er  the  mountain. 

Dread  shrieks,  and  threat'ning  storm. 
While  round  the  magic  fountain, 

Danced  many  a  hellish  form. 

Our  haunted  glen  is  lacking 

£Issentia1s  such  as  these ; 
No  gathering  clouds  are  blacking 

The  vallies  and  the  trees; 
The  streamlet  runs  out  clearly. 

And  a  glimmer  from  the  moon, 
Steals  through  yon  forest  fairly. 

And  speaks  her  coming  soon ; 
A  tender  light,  to  show  it. 

That  wild,  secluded  grove. 
And  the  rippling  stream  below  it. 

Was  meant  alone  for  love. 


"Tis  there  well  take  our  ramble, — 
Nay,  shrink  not  back,  my  dear, 

*TwilI  be  time  enough  to  scramble, 
When  we  see  the  ghost  appear! 
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From  this  gny  peak  he  darted 

To  the  iliigg:iah  atream  below ; 
(Why,  deareat,  how  you  aCarted  l-» 

'Twaa  but  a  lazy  crow, 
That,  8eein|;  us,  departed. 

As  he  thought  it  time  to  go ;) 
He,  the  ghost,  was  tender  heaited, 

For  he  could  not  bear  to  owe. 

XI 

How  fairy-like^  yet  certain, 

Light  fills  the  path  we  came, 
And  what  a  gb'ttering  curtainy 

Night  folds  around  her  firame. 
In  a  pure  and  waveless  splendor, 

For  there's  scarce  a  breath  to  attr. 
The  silence,  sweet  and  tender, 

Which  belongs  ao  well  to  her. 
There,  o'er  the  sky  divinely, 

Her  silver  vail  is  drawn, 
Aa  delicate  and  finely, 

As  the  eastern  wing  of  dawn« 

ZU 

Here,  *neath  this  ledge,  projected. 

By  the  rock  above  the  stream, 
From  the  rade  air  protected, 

We  will  watch  the  evening  beam— • 
Whose  mellow.Iight,  thus  flowing. 

As  from  an  ocean  fount, 
Is  rich,  like  that  once  glowing. 

Round  the  Prophet  on  the  Mount » — 
In  excess  of  beauty  atreaming. 

It  is  flowing  through  the  sky, 
And  with  equal  beauty  gleaming. 

Hills  and  vales  beneath  it  lie. 

xm 

Fear  not  for  sprites,  my  strectest, 

They  are  immaterial  things, 
Whose  wings  are  ever  fleeteat. 

When  they  fly  to  pleaaant  aprings-* 
This  glen  is  too  secluded. 

To  be  kept  for  them  alone. 
And  if  love  was  here  deluded. 

Here  again  he  shall  be  won ; 
This  hill,  in  light  reposing, 

'Mid  such  beauty,  is  too  sweet, 
To  be  kept  while  dolts  are  dozing, 

But  for  ghosts  and  ghostly  feet. 

XIV 

I  care  not  if  they  wander, 

With  the  breeze  that  breathes  around. 
They  still  hsve  love  to  squander, 

Or  they  would  not  here  be  found : 
For,  hearts  broken,  and  yet  beating, 

And  the  hearts  that  still  must  break. 
All  other  paths  forsaking. 

This  lonely  one  should  take. 
And,  'tis  for  love,  the  dearest. 

Search  all  the  world  beaide. 
Of  each  spot  of  earth  the  faireat, 

Wliere  kindred  hearts  have  died. 


BROS. 


SKETCH 

OF  PRT810LOOT  OF  BffENTAL  EMOTIOIf. 

At  all  times  civilized  nations  have  endeaTored  to 
peipetuate  the  remembrance  of  beloved  and  departed 
friends,  by  some  of  the  various  arts  which  represent 
the  person  and  features.  The  processes  naoat  familiar 
to  us,  are  painting  and  sculpture,  more  particularly  the 
first  And  although  a  taste  for  the  fine  arta  is  by  no 
means  characteristic  of  the  American  people,  and  the 
historical  or  landscape  painter  meets  with  indlfierent 
encouragement,  almost  every  where  the  portrait  painter 
finds  employment,  even  among  those  little  able  to  pay 
for  his  services.  A  great  deal  of  this  is  doubtless  at* 
tributable  to  personal  vanity — to  an  anxiety  on  the  part 
of  persons  to  see  themselves  on  canvass,  whom  no  one 
would  care  to  remember  if  they  were  gone ;  but  much 
too  is  owing  to  the  anxiety  of  affection  to  preserve 
some  sensible  memorial  of  the  objects  of  its  love,  when 
death  shall  have  removed  the  originals  forever. 

Then  for  a  beam  of  joy  to  Ugkt 
In  merooiy**  sad  and  wakeful  e je  i 
Or  banish  from  the  noon  of  night. 
Her  dreams  of  deeper  agony. 


But  thoQ  seraooly  sfleDt  an ! 

Bj  Heaven  and  love  wast  taught  to  lead 

A  milder  solace  to  the  heart— 

The  sacred  image  of  a  (Mend. 


No  spectre  forms  of  pleasure  fled 
Thy  softening  aweet'ning  tinle  restore ; 
For  thou  cans*t  glTe  ua  back  the  dead, 
£7en  in  the  loveliest  looks  tbey  wore. 

And  yet  the  art  of  the  painter,  and  all  the  feelings 
which  in  this  case  lead  to  its  encouragement,  are  directly 
in  conflict  with  a  singular  provision  of  nature,  which 
erases  from  the  memory  the  image  of  a  beloved  object, 
when  we  are  separated  from  it,  and  makes  the  oblitera- 
tion complete  in  proportion  to  the  intensity  of  our 
attachment.  We  can  call  up  to  the  **  mind's  eye,"  with 
great  readiness,  the  features  of  our  common  acquaint- 
ances, after  almost  any  period  of  separaticm;  but  how 
difficult  is  it  to  present  to  our  imagination  those  of  ob- 
jects dear  to  conjugal  and  parental  love? 

Lovers,  too,  do  not  readily  remember  the  features  of 
each  other ;  and  the  oblivion  is  often  ao  complete,  that 
the  parties  have  been  said,  by  an  acute  observer,*  to  be 
frequently  disappointed  on  meeting  after  a  separation 
of  some  duration,  having  fancied  each  other  much  more 
beautiful  than  reality  presents  them.  It  is  fortunate 
that  any  means  exist  of  softening  the  operation  of  so 
violent  a  passion,  at  those  periods  when  ita  objects  are 
necessarily  withdrawn,  although  temporarily,  both  for 
the  comfort  of  the  parties  and  their  utility  as  members 
of  society. 

But  the  benevolence  of  the  provision  is  much  more 
striking  when  it  intervenes  to  soften  the  deep  agony 
which  arises  from  a  separation  produced  by  death  from 
objects  deeply  and  tenderly  loved.  It  is  then  the  veil 
thrown  over  the  vision  of  the  imagination,  is  most 
blessed  in  iu  influence.    Time,  the  ''great  and  univer- 

♦  Doctor  Darwin. 
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mP*  eooAftor,  if  tlias  enabled  to  perform  ita  office,  and 
Boooer  or  later,  eTery  degree  of  sensibility  becomes 
capable  of  regarding  a  separation  ftom  the  objects  of 
iu  attachment  with  comparative  composure.  Their 
remembrance  does  not  disturb  serenity— tender  and 
tearfal  sorrow  baring  melted  into  gentle  reooUeotion. 
Yet  strange  to  say,  a  dream  presents  them,  not  only 
with  aH  the  lineaments  of  real  lite,  but  calls  up  instantly 
in  oar  bosoms  the  warm  and  glowing  loTe,  which  bound 
OS  to  them  in  the  hours  of  happy  union,  and  which 
seemed  in  our  waking  hours  to  have  become  extinct, 
fiica  ne  paraU  txiater  tn  waiij  says  one  of  the  most 
philosophieal  of  modem  writers;  and  this  law  which 
gwnen  up  as  it  were,  the  lore  which  can  be  no  longer 
of  aoj  oerrice  here,  like  latent  heat,  to  be  called  forth 
when  a  proper  occasion  is  presented,  taken  in  oonneo- 
Uon  with  ibat  most  benevolent  provision,  which  dims 
the  recollection  of  lost  firiends  at  the  moment  their 
remembrance  Is  most  agonizing,  clearly  indicate  that, 
under  the  care  of  a  paternal  providence,  we  are  training 
fer  another  stage  of  existence— >that  the  virtuous  afieo* 
tiofw  of  this  Ufe  do  not  perisA)  here,  and  that  in  all 
probability  the  life  to  come  does  not  differ  wholly  in 
kind  from  the  present, 

Whatif  eardi 
Be  but  tha  shadow  of  heaven  and  things  theroin 
Each  to  other  like  more  than  on  earth  la  thought  ? 

Pm-.  Xetf.  B.  ▼. 


SONNETS 

m 

TO  •♦♦♦♦♦. 


I 

Stnmge  doth  it  seem  that  ni  so  brief  a  space. 
Two  hearts  a  change  so  deep,  so  vast  should  know, 
As  ours  have  felt,  since  scarce  six  moons  ago 
With  tranqail  eye  I  view*d  thy  beauteous  foce, 
Cafanly  admired  thy  form's  unequali'd  grace. 
And  chid  the  half-form'd  wish  that  thou  might'st  be 
More  than  a  bright  but  distant  $tar  to  me. 
SoAly  and  sweetly  from  thine  eloquent  eyes 
The  light  of  hope  dawn*d  on  my  doubting  heart, 
And  soon  I  marked  in  thy  pure  bosom  rise 
LoTe*8  answering  thoughts,  and  to  thy  cheek  impart 
Blushes,  the  heart's  betrayers.    Now  time  flies 
Slowly,  though  sweetly,  till  the  bright  day  shine 
Which  gives  thy  band  to  me,  and  binds  me  ever  thine. 


But  oh,  the  bond  which  now  unites  our  souls, 
U  stronger  iar  than  oaths  or  forms  can  frame : 
One  heart  is  oars  already ;  for  the  flame 
Which  love  has  lighted,  every  pulse  controls 
In  either  bosom :  nothing  now  can  be 
Tiie  source  of  joy  or  sadness,  pain  or  pleasure 
To  ne^io  thee---bat  in  an  equal  measure 
Tisfelt  by  both  with  thrilling  eympathy. 
^0  song  can  please  thine  ear,  no  flower  thine  eye, 
But  straight  mine  eye  and  ear  the  pleasure  share : 
No  hope  thy  smile  awakes,  no  fear  thy  sigh. 
Bat  I  that  sigh  must  breathe,  that  smile  must  wear: 
Thy  future  js  my  future ;  mine  is  thine ; 
And  in  one  chain  of  love  henceforth  our  lives  entwine. 


THE  GREAT  METROPOLIS: 

Bjf  the  ituthar  of  ^^JUndom  Ree«i!ecti4mi  of  the  Route  of  Com- 

This  amusing  book  is  presented  to  the  American 
public  in  the  cheap  form  of  less  than  five  weekly  num- 
bers of  Mr.  Theodore  Foster's  "Cabinet  Misoellany"— 
at  18i  cents  a  number :  thus  reducing  to  little  more  than 
50  cents,  a  work  of  which  the  English  price,  we  believe, 
is  about  two  dollars. 

.  **  TAs  Great  Metropdit"  every  body  knows,  can  be 
DO  other  than  London :  and  most  minutely  diversified 
are  the  particulars;  in  which  Mr.  Qrant  has  ministered 
to  the  craving  curiosity  of  aH  who  speak  and  read  the 
English  language^  with  regard  to  that  great  heart  of 
English  life,  manners^  fosl^onsi  and  literature.  His  de- 
scriptions, however,  are  not  topographical:  it  is  with 
the  morsi  aspects  and  attributes— not  the  p&ystcal-— of 
London,  that  he  has  to  da  He  does  not  give  the  di- 
mensions of  streets  or  buildings ;  or  describe  the  gor- 
geousoess,  or  the  relative  positions,  of  palaces,  or  church- 
eS|  or  Tower,  or  Monument,  or  squares.  But,  after  a 
rapid  and  graphie  view  of  those  visibie  circumstances 
which  would  soonest  catdi  an  observant  and  philoso- 
phic eye  upon  a  general  survey  of  the  city  from  some 
atrial  station  above  it--^ere  such  a  stand  attainable- 
he  carries  his  reader  to  the  Theatres;  introduces  hinr 
(withoQt  danger  of  his  being  black-balled)  into  the 
Clubs;  plunges  with  him  into  the  Ghiming  Houses,  and 
shews  him  the  fiends  who  tenant  those  "  Hells  •"  chape- 
rones  him  then,  through  the  three  classes  of  Metropoli- 
tan Society — Uie  Higher^  Middling,  and  Lower;  and 
lastly,  details  (too  minutely  perhaps,  but  very  entertain- 
ingly) the  condition  and  statistics  of  the  newspaper  and 
periodical  Press. 

It  is  in  this  lost  one  ef  his  walks,  that  we  (from  pro- 
fessional sympathy,  perhaps)  accompany  him  with  most 
pleasure:  and  we  shall  give,  in  a  condensed  form,  a  few 
of  the  many  particulars  which  have  so  interested  us. 

The  whole  number  of  periodical  publications  in  Lon» 
don,  from  quarterly  Reviews  down  to  daily  newspapers, 
is  fifty  nine;  every  one  of  which,  Mr.  Grant  mentions 
by  name,— describing  its  moral,  intellectual,  and  politi- 
cal (or  religious)  character,  its  age,  price,  editor,  chief 
contributore,  and  extent  of  circulation.  The  daily  pa- 
pers are  efeven;  weekly  papers  iMHy,— viz.  five  literary, 
and  twenty  five  political  or  religious ;  quarterly  reviews, 
five;  monthly  Reviews  or  Magazines,  lAtrleen. 

There  is  a  remarkable  preponderance,  of  the  Press, 
in  favor  of  Khirtd  principles,  in  politics.  On  the  libe- 
ral side  are  seven  dtdly,  and  thirteen  weeUy  papers; 
namely,  *The  Morning  Chronicle,'— 'The  Morning 
Advertiser,'—*  The  *  Constituiiona V— *  The  Globe,»— 
'Courier,'— *Sun,»—<knd  *True  Sunj*—* The  Examin- 
er,'—'The  Spectator,*— *  The  Observer,'— 'Bell's  Life 
in  London,'— 'The  Weekly  Dispatch'— ' Bell's  New 
Weekly  Messenger'— 'The  Atlas'— 'The  Satirist'— 
'  The  Weekly  True  Sun'—*  The  News'—*  The  Sunday 
Times'— 'The  Patriot'— and  'The  Christian  Advocate;' 
making  twenty  in  all:  while  the  Cmserv9tite$f  or  To- 
ries, have  but  four  daUy,  and  seven  wtdcly  papers ;  viz : 
'The  Times'— 'The  Herald'— '  The  Post'— and  ' The 
Standard,'— 'Bell's  W^ly  Messenger*— 'The  John 
Bull'- «The  Age'— 'The  Watchman'— 'The  Weekly 
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Post'—*  The  United  Service  Gazette'— and  *  The  Lon* 
don  Weekly  Journal.' 

In  point  of  drcu/ofion,  the  liberal  journals  have  a 
still  greater,  proportional  superiority.  "  The '  Dispatch/ 
alone,"  says  Mr.  Grant,  ''has  a  greater  circulation  than 
that  of  all  the  Tory  Weeklies  put  together."  That 
paper  circulates,  steadily,  nearly  38000  copies :  a  greater 
number  than  any  other  in  England,  or,  probably,  in  the 
world.  'The  Obaerrer,*  and  'Bell's  Life  in  London,* 
both  owned  by  one  proprietor,  circulate,  unitedly,  more 
than  1 8000.  '  Bell's  Weekly  Messenger,'  nearly  ISOOa 
^Beirs  New  Weekly  Messenger,*  abo?e  MOa  'The 
Sunday  Times,*  about  an  equal  number.  'The  John 
Bull,*  4500. 

'The  Obserrer*  obtains  its  items  of  intettigenee,  on 
terms  that  may  well  make  American  Editors  stare. 
Besides  keeping  in  regular  pay,  a  strong  eoi^  of  news- 
reporters,  it  pays  other  persons  thm  pence  a  dne,  for  all 
they  furnish,  worthy  of  publication.  The  usual  nte, 
with  other  papers,  is  but  half  that  sum. 

To  the  gentlemen  of  our  newspaper  press,  who  often 
themselves  observe  and  deplore  the  uncontrolled  bitter- 
ness that  sometimes  reigns  in  their  enoounlers,  pervades 
all  society,  and  sets  neighbor  against  neighbor,  friend 
against  friend,—- we  eommend  the  following  traits  in  'The 
Observer'  and  '  The  Examiner,'  as  at  once  becoming  the 
dignity  of  the  press,  and  calculated  to  preserve  peace, 
and  diffuse  true  light,  among  the  people.    The  former 

**  it  oondtictad  wUh  much  geDtleinulj  feeling.  Anythfaif  In 
the  fhspe  of  coarteooM  or  rlnilenM  new  0nde  Its  way  Into  ite 

columna. Bverr  thing  In  it  ie  prtfriouelj  ftxamined,  often 

re-written  with  the  freateet  care,  botli  witli  the  riew  of  guarding 
agalnatanjr  impropriety  orexpreaeion,  and  inaoringacondenaed 
accuracy  in  ita  ataiemenis  of  facta.** 

'The  Examiner's'  original  articles 

"are  alwaye  full  of  wit  and  argument.  Tou  nerer  read  one 
of  them  without  being  etruck  with  the  brilliancy  of  eome  of  the 
writer**  Ideaa  or  illoatrationB.  Tliere  la,  too,  a  vein  of  quiet  aub- 
dued  aareaam  perradiog  the  whole  of  Mr.Fonblaiique*B  accklea, 
which  poaaeea  the  rare  good  fortune  of  being  equally  perceired 
and  admired  by  tlie  moat  intellectual  and  the  least  Informed  read- 
ers of  newspapers.  Hence  there  is,  perbape,  no  weelcly  Journal 
whose  readers  are  in  aueh  equal  proportiona  amongthe  higher  and 
lower  claasea.  *  The  Examiner*  nerer  indulges  in  declamuion. 
This  is  somewhat  aurpriaing,  when  every  one  knows  that  Mr. 
Fonblanque'B  attachment  to  bis  principles  is  not  exceeded  by 
that  of  any  man.  He  feels  strongly  on  all  great  questions :  he 
IS  the  uncompromising  advocate  of  the  moat  liberal  principles } 
he  la  inceaaant  In  his  attacks  on  a  Tory  oligarchy,  and  a  moet 
strenuous  aaeerter  of  the  righu  of  the  people,  and  yet  he  neT«r 
betrays  the  least  warmth  or  violence  of  manner.  *  The  Olobe,* 
when  twitted  some  time  ago  by  *  The  Times,*  on  an  alleged  lose 
of  temper,  took  credit  to  itaelf  for  being  '*  as  eool  aa  a  cucum- 
ber.** If  ever  one  Journalist  waa  entitled  more  than  another  to 
claim  this  credit  for  hhnaelf,  that  journalist  la  Mr.  Albany  Fon- 
blanque.  How  he  would  behave— whether  he  would  take  mat- 
ters as  coolji  were  his  house  on  fire,  I  know  not ;  but  amidat  the 
aound  of  trumpets  and  the  claah  of  arms.  In  the  political  con- 
flict, be  retains  the  moet  perfbct  composure.  Many  persona, 
when  looking  on  the  agiiattoD  and  excitement  and  ardor  of  feel- 
ing,  evinced  bj  all  ka  eonteqiporariea  on  both  aidee  of  the  qeea- 
tion,  have  felt  *Tho  Examiner's*  cooloeaa  to  be  provoking. 
How  much  more  annoying  muat  Mr.  Fonblanque's  frigidity  of 
manner  prove  to  his  brother  journalists,  when  they  see  them- 
selves worked  up  to  what  I  once  heard  a  coalheaver  aomewhat 
happily  charactarlae  aa  a  "jolly  good  paaalon.**  B utthoagh  Mr. 
Fonblanque  never  auffere  himaelf  to  loae  hla  tamper,  and  conse- 
quently guards  against  that  coarse  abuse,  in  dealing  with  an  op- 
ponent, which  Is  the  usual  accompaniment  of  undue  ardor  of 
feeling,  his  wit  and  Irony  are  felt  more  sensibly  by  a  delicate 
mind,  than  would  be  the  nose  abualve  language  which  k  were 
poaalbie  to  employ. 


"  One  great  beaoty  of  *  The  T.ramli>eT*a»  aitldao  is,  the  aki- 
galar  eaaa  with  which  they  are  manifestly  written.  There  la  no 
appearance  of  effort  about  them :  they  aeem  to  proceed  quite 
naturally  from  the  writer's  pen ;  aa  eaally,  indeed,  aa  If  he  were 
unconadoua  at  the  dme  hie  most  ingeniouB  arguments  and  hap- 
piest illuatratlona  are  following  each  other  In  rapid  aoccuaaion, 
that  ha  waa  giving  exptaauiOB  to  any  thovghis  at  alL'* 

This  sketch  really  exhibits  our  hem  idemL  of  a  news- 
paper: an  assemblage  of  all  that  is  adoairaUe  and 
praiseworthy.  ■ 

Tlie  following  will  remind  the  reader  of  many  a 
"  splendid  failure"  among  the  newspaper  enterprises  of 
the  United  States: 

"U  li  amuaing  to  eontraat  the  lofty  pretensiona  and  prodigal 
promiaea  made  In  the  proepectoees  or  first  numbera  of  acme 
papers,  with  the  fkte  to  which  they  are  doomed.  Not  long  since 
a  weekly  paper  started  on  Conaervatlre  principlea.  Kever  was 
journal  uehered  Into  the  world  amidat  a  greater  flourtsh  of  tmm- 
peta.  It  was  started  for  the  purpose  of  reecuing  the  Constitmion 
from  the  clutches  of  the  Radicals,  and  of  saving  the  Church  from 
the  deetruction  wkh  which  it  waa  threatened  by  infidela.  It  was 
not  the  worst  part  of  the  joke,  that  the  two  editors  engaged  to 
conduct  It  were  actually,  in  their  private  opiniona,  both  Radicala 
and  Infidela.  Ttie  crials  to  the  country  which  thla  Cooaarrative 
hebdomadal  pledged  Itself  to  avert,  by  timely  aneatlng  the  pro- 
gress of  Radicalism  and  Infidelity,  speedily,  alaa !  happened  to 
Itaelf.  It  only  lived  aix  weeks,  and  during  that  time  the  average 
of  the  number  sold— a  good  many  copies  were  given  away 
gratia— did  not  amoum  to  thirty.** 

After  comparing,  or  rather  contrasting,  the  newspa- 
pers of  France  with  those  of  England ;  assigning  to  the 
English  an  immeasurable  superiority  both  in  the  quan- 
tity, and  in  the  character,  of  their  contents ; — ^Mr.  Grant 


"It  la  curiouB  to  compare  an  EngUah  newapsper  of  the  pre- 
sent day,  with  what  it  was  at  the  commencement  of  the  last  cen- 
tury. Then,  It  only  consisted  of  one  leaf,  or  two  pages,  of  the 
quarto  aixe,  each  page  divided  Into  two  columnsi  There  waa 
not  then  anything  in  the  ahape  of  reporta  of  the  proceedings  in 
Parliament,  In  the  couru  of  law,  or  at  public  oeednga.  All  the 
Intelligence  the  newqiapera  of  that  day  contained,  waa  given  in 
a  few  general  paragraphs.  Anything  in  the  shape  of  original 
remarks  or  disquisitions,  there  was  none.  Indeed  it  waa  not  un- 
til 1756,  that  the  practice  of  maldng  original  obeenraiiona  in  a 
paper,  waa  reaorted  to.  Even  then  it  was  rather  in  the  shape  of 
an  essay  on  some  literary  or  moral  topic,  than  a  diecnaaion  of 
any  political  question.  The  first  original  article  that  ever  ap- 
peared In  any  newspaper,  waa  an  eesay  by  Dr.  Johoaon  In  *  The 
Universal  Chronicle  and  Weekly  Oazette,*  publlabed  by  Mr. 
John  Newberry,  of  Bt  PauI*B  Churchyard.  This  waa  in  the 
year  I  have  Juat  mentioned.  'Tlie  Univeraal  Chronicle*  waa  a 
paper  of  four  folio  pagea,  printed  with  a  large  type ;  and  Mr. 
Newberry,  the  proprietor,  in  order  to  add  a  novel  feature  to  his 
Journal,  engaged  Dr.  Johnson  to  furnieh  original  articles  for  it,  in 
conaideration  of  which  the  great  lexicographer  waa  to  have  a  ebare 
in  the  work.  The  essays  wliich  Dr.  Johnson  fumiahed  to  *  The 
Universal  Clironlcle,*  were  afterwards  repobllahed  in  'The 
Idler.* »» 

We  have  heard  some  eminent  men  speak  contemptu- 
ously of  the  practice  of  "scribbling  fbr  newspapers," 
as  a  practice  which  they  deemed  far  beneath  them :  and 
eome  of  these,  too^  were  men  not  unaUe  to  shioe  in  a 
political  essay,-— had  they  been  so  disposed.  Such  has 
not  been  the  opinion  of  many  Minds  in  this  country, 
whose  talents  and  virtues  would  go  ftir  to  ssnccify  al- 
most any  usage.  Wirt,  TumbuU,  (William)  LiTing- 
ston,  Ames,  Giles,  Jay,  Hamilton,  Madison,  and  Frank- 
lin, — not  to  mention  great  living  names, — were  volumi- 
nous and  powerful  contributors  to  newspapersi  If  we 
look  to  Qreat  Britain  (besides  the  instances  mentioned 
in  the  paragraph  we  are  going  to  quote),  w«  find 
Brougham,  JeiTrey,  Soutbey,  Campbell,  Moore,  Sidney 
Smith,  McOtvley,  and  a  host  of  others  not  equal,  in* 
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deed,  yet  not  lar  inferior  to  them  in  power, — ^fumiahing 
articles  to  Reriewsy  magaunesy  and  newspapers.    Mr- 

Grtot  says: 

"  The  character  of  tho  newspaper  press  of  the  metropolis,  has 
biea  gntsly  raised  wiUiiD\the  last  quarter  of  a  century.  Before 
thai  dme  no  oiad  ef  any  standing  either  in  the  political  or  literary 
v<»^ld,  would  condescend  to  write  in  a  newspaper  i  or  if  be  did, 
he  look  ipccial  case  to  keep  the  circumstance  as  great  a  necret 
«i  if  he  hsd  committed  aome  penal  offence  of  the  first  magoi- 
tnde.  5ow,  the  moet  distinguished  persons  in  the  country,  not 
ottlj  often  contribnte  to  newspapers,  but  are  ready  lo  admit  it, 
txeept  where  there  may  be  accidental  reasons  for  concealment. 
Ibny  of  our  Peers,' and  still  more  of  our  representatives  in  the 
Boose  of  Comoione,  write  for  the  iiondon  newspaper  press.  In 
tfiuking  of  the  daily  papers,  I  have  mentioned  some  of  the  dis- 
tiDfaiibed  persons  in  the  habit  of  writing  for  the  Loudon  jour* 
Ball.  Mr.  Canning  and  Sir  Jamee  Mackintosh,  were  both  con* 
Moed  with  the  newspaper  press,  for  f  considerable  time." 

From  the  enthosiaain  with  which  our  author  asaerta 
llie  superiority  of  newspapera  over  other  periodicals, 
we  incline  to  suspect  that  he  was  himself  once  editor  of 
one.  Yet  we  do  not  know  that  we  should  differ  with 
him  in  bis  preference;  especially,  if  newspapers  were 
slwap  conducted  in  the  spirit  which  he  ascribes  to  The 
Examiner  and  Observer. 

*'  The  oewBpsper,**  says  he,  **  is  incompsrably  the  noblest  and 
noit  osefo]  porpooe  to  which  the  Inrentlon  of  printing  has  been 
curaed.  b  is  by  far  the  most  glorious  of  the  triumphs  which  ty- 
ps^phy,  in  all  probability,  is  destined  to  achieve.  The  news- 
paper preeminently  comes  home  to  the  bdeineaa  end  bosoms  of 
attn.  Talk  of  the  varied  Information  and  utllhy  of  the  cyclo* 
pRdlsa  and  ^manacks !  Why,  these  publications  sre  not  to  be 
mentioned  in  the  eame  breath  whh  the  newspaper ;  it  addresses 
itKlf  u»  mr  immediate  wants ;  slTords  you  that  information, 
viihoot  which  you  could  not  spend  even  the  dsy  on  which  you 
hare  eolerad,  wfth  a  degree  of  comfort.  Deprive  as  of  our 
sewspapers,  sod  s  grester  calamity  could  not  befall  us.  Life 
without  them  would  be  acarcely  worth  the  having.  What  to  the 
man  accuMoraed  to  his  morning  paper,  along  with  his  rolls  and 
tatter,  woaJd  be  his  breakfast  without  one  ?  Speak  to  this  point, 
ye  sobacribNS  to  tbe  morning  journals,  who  have  occasionally, 
thmugh  heavy  debates  in  Parliament,  important  expresses  re- 
ceived at  a  late  hour,  or  other  cause8,~been  deprived  of  your 
papff  andl  eleven  o'clock,— aay,  have  you  not,  in  such  cases, 
q»nt  h  most  miserable  morning  ?  Has  not  your  breakfast  been 
^rprived  of  ks  naaal  relish  i  Have  not  even  tbe  emiling  faces 
of  the  members  of  your  family,  sumraiUig  you  to  be  msrrled,  lost 
eke  charm  which  they  posseaa  at  all  other  times  ?  The  news- 
paper ii  now  become  a  necessary  of  life.  Its  uses  are  inoume. 
nble ;  it  addressee  Itself  to  its  readers  as  intellectual  men,  as 
■embers  of  the  body  politic,  and  as  private  Individuals.  It  is 
ihs  first  to  inform  them  of  any  new  discovery  of  Importance  in 
the  edeDce  of  mind.  It  points  out,  by  its  reviews.  Its  reports  of 
the  proceedings  ol  literary  and  scientific  societies,  its  advertise- 
menu,  kc  every  thing  of  interest  which  transpires  In  the  repub- 
lic of  leoers.  As  to  polkks,  again,  it  is  preeminently  its  province 
toeommunieste  the  amplest  information  regarding  them.  What- 
erer  besrs,  either  directly  or  Indirectly,  on  the  destinies  of  the 
■asba,  is  to  be  found  in  the  columns  of  the  newspaper.  To  all 
nch  matters  it  has  an  eagle  eye  ;  and  not  to  the  politics  of  this 
coQstry  only,  bat  to  those  of  the  whole  civilised  world. 

"^Read  yov  newspsper  carefully,  and  it  is  your  own  ikuH  if 
yoa  have  nu  a  clear  view,  wkhout  rising  off  your  chair,  of  the 
■ate  of  matters  in  all  paru  of  the  globe.  I  was  much  struck 
with  aa  observation  which  a  pious  Baptist  minister  made  soma 
yean  ago  to  a  friend  of  mine,  when  on  a  visit  in  the  north  of 
Bootjaad.  A  newspaper  having  been  brought  into  the  room,  he 
held  oat  his  hand  to  receive  It,  saying,  "  Be  kind  enough  to  let 
ate  have  it  for  a  few  minutes,  till  I  see  how  the  Supreme  Being 
i*  foreming  the  world  !**  A  more  forcible  or  felicitous  expres- 
aoo,  as  applied  to  a  newspaper,  could  not  l>e  employed.** 

One  of  the  most  amusing  chapters  in  the  book  is 
filled  with  an  account  of  the  Parliamentary  Reporters; 
who  have  been  jocularly  called  "The  Fourth  Estate:" 
ajoke,  aaya  Mr.  6.,**  in  which  there!  is  much  more 
truth  than  is  generally  supposed.    The  influence  which 


they  exercise  on  public  opinion,  is  incalculably  great" 
Of  the  talenta,  and  the  laborious  processes,  by  which 
this  influence  is  earned  and  maintained — of  the  nature 
of  the  art  of  reporting— of  the  ludicrous  inconveniences 
of  ver6alim  reports — and  the  comparative  advantagea 
of  stenography  and  of  Ung-hand,  in  taking  down  speech- 
es,— much  is  said,  and  entertainingly.  There  is  a  judi- 
cious suggestion,  that  if  reporters  could  and  would  cur- 
tail the  long,  rambling  speeches  of  members,  so  as  to 
present  only  the  main  points, — these  great  advantages 
would  be  gained :  A  greater  number  of  speeches  could 
be  inserted  in  every  news]Mper,  and  read  by  its  readers ; 
every  speech  would  be  more  easily  understood, — its 
fallacies  discerned,  and  its  aound  arguments  appreciated ; 
and  the  speakers  themselves  would  abandon  the  tedious 
impertinences  into  which  they  now  run, — if  their  vanity 
were  no  logger  gratified  by  seeing  them  blazoned  in 
print 

Verbalkn  reports  have  been  vehemently  insisted  on, 
by  some  orators  in  Parliament.  "Pretty  speeches,  in 
that  case,''.as  Mr.  G.  sajra,  "would  some  of  their  ora- 
tions appear!*'  To  exemplify  this,  he  tells  a  diverting 
anecdote  of  an  Irish  member,  Sir  Frederick  Flood,  *« 
great  stickler  for  verbatim  reports.*  A  waggish  reporter, 
desiroua  to  shew  him  bow  little  he  would  gain  by  hav- 
ing hia  wish,  presented  one  rooming  in  a  newsjiNiper,  the 
following  effusion,  uttered  by  Sir  F.  in  the  House,  the 
evening  before : 

"  hfr.  Spaker,— -As  I  was  coming  down  to  this  House  to  per- 
form my  duty  to  tbe  country  and  ould  Irelant,  1  was  brutally  at- 
tacked. Sir,  by  a  mob,  HIx.  Spaker,  of  ragamulBns,  Sir.  If,  Sir, 
any  honorable  gintlemin  Is  to  be  assaulted,  Mr.  Spaker,  by  such 
a  parcel  of  spalpeens.  Sir,  as  wfcre  sfler  attacking  me,  Mr.  Spa- 
ker, then  I  say,  Mr.  Spaker,"  lu:.  Itc 

"This,"  says  Mr.  Grant,  "proved  a  complete  extinguisher 
to  Sir  Frederick  Flood's  penchant  for  verbottm  reporting.  He 
wetat,  the  day  on  which  his  oration  appeared,  totheedkorsof  all 
the  morning  papers,  and  saM  he  would  thereafter  leave  his 
speeches  to  *  the  diteraiion  of  the  reparihen?  " 

Many  are  the  orators  in  the  Congress  and  State 
Legislatures  of  our  Union,  who  owe  as  much  to  the  re- 
porters as  Sir  Frederick  Flood  did.  We  have  known 
at  least  ens  confess,  ingenuously,  his  obligations  to  them. 
They  are  great  leveUerit  it  is  true :  raising  vp  or  pulling 
down  every  speaker,  to  their  own  intellectual  height: 
but  they  raise  up^  many  more  than  they  pull  down. 

One  good  story  which  Mr.  G.  tells  of  Jack  Finnarty, 
a  noted  Irish  reporter  in  Pariiament,  may  more  justly 
claim  the  equally  famous  Mark  Supple,  as  its  hero.  It 
runs, according  to  our  recollection,  to  this  effect: 

The  House  was  waiting  for  some  tedious  form  or 
other  to  be  gone  through ;  perhaps  tbe  signing  of  bills. 
The  orators  were  mute^the  clerks  were  writing — the 
reporters  had  mended  their  pens,  but  were  waiting, 
vainly,  for  something  to  do  with  them — the  Speaker, 
( Addington)  a  tall,  prim,  starched  personage,  remarka- 
ble for  his  appearance  of  dignity,  aat  uneasily  in  hia 
chair,  as  near  fidgelHng  as  one  so  dignifled  could  be. 
Mark  Supple  (a  professed  wag,  and  a  general  favorite), 
overcome  by  weariness,  and  potently  stimulated  with 
liquor, — at  length  broke  the  silence  by  yawning  out, 
"A  song  from  Mr.  Speaker!**  After  a  momentary 
stare  of  amazement,  a  universal  rOar  of  laughter  shook 
the  House.  An  officer  forthwith  inil^^  the  gallery, 
and  inquired  who  was  the  oflTender..  Mark  silently 
pointed  to  a  little,  demure  Gtuak^^alHin^  before  him. 
(We  tell  the  rest  in  Mr.  G.*s  words)— 
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**  The  officer  ImmedUtely  eeised  the  unoAodlng  little  maa  by 
the  hreeet  of  hie  collarlees  coat,  and  wtehout  coodeecending  to 
glTe  a  whjr  or  wherefore,  dragged  him  down  suirs,  and  trane- 
ferred  him  to  the  care  of  the  eergeant-at-azme.  The  latter,  after 
keeping  him  In  eafe  cnetodj  dnrlng  the  nighty  and  compelling 
him  to  paj  near) J  90L  for  hli  lodgings,  eet  Urn  at  Ubeity  on  the 
following  day.» 

We  would  gladly  extract  eeyeral  i>ther  choice  and 
laughable  anecdotes  of  the  reporter's  gallery ;  but  space 
would  fail  us.  We  pass  to  the  dosing  subject^the 
Reviews,  and  other  literary  periodicals,  of  London. 

There  are  five  quarterly  reviews :  The  GtVAETBRLT, — 
The  London  and  Wbstminstbr,— The  Forkion 
CtuARTBRLT,— The  BaiTiSB  AND  FoRBioN, — ami  The 
Dublin.  Of  these,  the  first  is  notoriously  Centervaihe 
in  its  politics:  the  last  was  established  lo  advocate  the 
claims  of  the  Catholics,— is  edited  by  three  gentlemen 
of  that  persuasion, — and  therefore,  can  hardly  be  very 
much  devoted  to  free  principfes  in  government  or  reli- 
gion; the  other  three  are  decidedly  <i6ersl.  TheCluar- 
terly  Review  has  a  circulation  of  9000;  being  by  far 
greater  than  that  of  any  other  in  Great  Britain,  except 
the  Edinburg, — which  circulated  once,  and  probably 
still  circulates,  the  enormous  number  of  18  or  90  thou* 
sand !  The  other  Reviews  are  comparatively  stinted. 
The  London  and  Westminster,  (the  most  successful  of 
Uiem)  circulates  only  1500.  The  Foreign  Ctuarterly, 
ISOO. 

The  present  flourishing  state  of  periodical  literature 
does  not  contrast  more  strikingly  with  itsTeeble  condi- 
tion half  a  century  sgo,  than  its  improved  intellectual 
character  noto,  contrasts  with  its  deficiencies  lAcn.  For- 
meHy,  an  author  of  reputation  seldom  wrote,  even 
anonymously,  for  the  magazines  and  reviews.  Now, 
as  Mr.  Grant  remarks,  there  is  hardly  ''a  single  indi- 
vidual of  any  distinction  in  our  current  literature,  who 
has  not  enriched  them  by  occasional  articles.  Many  of 
our  most  giAed  and  suocessiUl  literati,  an  regular  con* 
tributon  to  our  periodical  literature.*'  Possibly,  he 
may  be  right,  when  he  ascribes  this  great  improvement 
in  the  character  of  periodicals,  to  the  modem  practice 
of  paying  for  eoiifrt^ttliofut.  A Aer  quoting,  and  approv- 
ing, the  remark  of  Dr.  Johnsoo,---that  "none  but  a 
blockhead  would  think  of  writing,  unless  he  were  paid 
for  his  labor;**  Mr.  G.  says-*" It  will  generally  be 
found,  that  persons  of  talent  will  not  rack  their  brains 
for  nothing.  If  first  rate  matter  is  to  be  procured,  a 
corresponding  price  must  be  paid  for  iu*'  Mr.  Gifibrd 
received  a  yearly  salary  of  9002.  for  editing  the  "Ctiiar- 
terly  ;*'  and  Mr.  Lockhart  is  said  to  receive  1400[. :  the 
same  sum  which  Mr.  Jeffrey  had  for  editiog  the  "Ed- 
inburg." Besides  salaries  to  the  editors,  each  of  those 
great  reviews  pays  an  average  rate  of  20  guineas  for 
every  16  pages  of  printed  matter;  and  for  articles  of 
extraordinary  merit,  or  from  very  eminent  authors,  atill 
higher  prices.  Southey  has  often  received  fifty  guineas 
for  fewer  than  30  pages:  and  Sir  James  Mackintosh 
was  once  paid,  by  Mr.  Constable,  of  *the  Edinburg,* 
100  guineas  for 'an  article  of  but  forty  pages,— on  the 
*  Partitkms  of  Poland.'  The  other  reriews  allow  but  a 
guinea  a  page.  Assuredly,  no  Muse,  at  all  susceptible 
of  mercenary  influences,  could  fail  to  be  stimulated  by 
such  rewards. 

We  like,  on  the  whole,  the  following  character  given 
of  Mr.  Lockhart,  as  a  critic;  though  we  fear  it  be- 
speaks him  more  prompt  to  draw  the  swon),  than  to 


adjust  nicely  the  scales,  of  his  literary  jodgm^st  seat. 
At  all  events,  it  is  as  right,  as  it  is  difficult,  for  a  reriewer 
to  be  unbiassed  by  any  personal,  local,  or  party  consid- 
erations, in  the  sentence  he  pronounces  upon  an  author. 
'*  Aa  a  criUc,  ho  knovi  no  prirate  friendship.  He  will  or«r* 
power  yoQ  with  his  hoepitalfty  and  kindneetee  in  his  own  honte, 
and  in  the  rery  next  number  of  *  The  Qnarterlj,*  make  nelan* 
choly  haToe  with  jonr  Jilerary  cliaracter.  A  inartred  inoianca 
of  thta  occurred  a  ahoit  time  aince  in  the  case  of  a  Frenchman 
of  diatln^ulahed  reputation  ha  bis  own  country.  As  Moosieor 
had  erery  reaaon  to  beliere  a  work  which  ha  had  joat  then  f  n- 
iahed  would  be  nodeed  in  '  The  Quarterly,*  and  aa  lie  trembled 
ac  the  Tory  hSea  of  Ita  being  '*  cut  op,>*  he  thought  the  beat  way 
to  guard  against  each  a  calarahy  would  be  to  procure  lenera  of 
introduction  to  Mr.  Lockhart,  and  come  over  to  London  lo  make 
Ilia  ftiendahip.  He  did  ao ;  and,  to  hie  Ineffable  delight,  wao  re- 
ceiTod  by  the  '  Quarterly*  critic  with  erery  mark  of  the  moat 
cordial  frlendahlp.  They  diued  and  "  draok  wine**  logother  day 
^ter  day  during  the  Frenchman*a  etay  in  Loodon.  la  tbo  courae 
of  their  conTereatioa  Mr.  Lockhart  mentioned  that  an  alaborata 
notice  bad  been  drawn  up  of  hia  gueat's  work,  but  did  not  throw 
out  any  hint  aa  to  the  attain  in  which  It  woa  wrioen ;  of  courae 
the  latter  did  not  put  the  queedon  whether  it  waa  favorable  or 
otherwiae ;  that  would  have  been  to  a  certain  extent  an  infringe- 
ment ef  the  nlea  of  good  breeding.  He  aaanmed,  however, 
that  the  review  would  be  commendatory,  from  tho  marked  at- 
tendons  which  the  editor  of  *  The  Quarterly*  paid  him.  At  lait 
the  hour  of  departure  from  the  hoapltable  abode  of  Mr.  Lockhart 
anrlTed,  and  away  the  Frenchman  went  back  to  Paria,  in  rap- 
turea  at  the  thought  of  the  Engllah  popularity  which  the  forth* 
coming  number  of  *  The  Quarterly*  waa  to  confer  on  liim.  On 
reaching  Paria,  he  mentioned  the  circumicaace  to  ail  hia  frienda. 
Judge  then  of  hii  horror,  when,  in  leea  tlian  a  fortnight  after- 
warda,  *  The  Quarterly*  contained  kn  article  on  hialxwika  which, 
aa  a  apecimen  of  literary  butchery,  has  acarcely  ever  been 
equalled.** 

We,  and  othera,  have  doubted  whether  fiequent  re- 
vU/Uhreading  had  not  some  ill  effects  upon  the  mind.  It 
tends  (we  have  thought)  to  puff  up  the  reader  with  an 
imagination  that  he  is  master  of  all  that  the  criticised 
work  contains,  when  in  truth,  he  knows  little  naore  than 
is  told  by  its  title  page.  Thus  he  becomes  at  once  shal- 
low and  Tain.  He  is  satisfied  with  the  reviewer'a  (oOen 
garbled)  abstract  of  the  book ;  and  is  unconscioudy  led 
to  adopt  his  opinions  of  it,  with  all  the  unquestioning 
rererence  that  a  pious  heathen  used  to  feel,  for  the  res- 
ponse of  an  oracle.  When  the  critic  is  able  and  sarcas- 
tic, hia  aim,  too  generally,  is  '  not  to  aid  his  readera  in 
entering  more  easily,  or  better  prepared,  into  the 
thoughts,  feelings,  or  truths,  which  his  author  endeavors 
to  tesch  or  illustrate ;  but,  to  vMke  the  author  took  Joot- 
ish:  and  he  prostitutes  his  talents  to  enable  the  com- 
mon herd  of  his  readera  to  suppose  themaelvas  looking 
down  from  the  vantage  ground  of  superior  intellect, 
upon  the  poor,  blundering  poet  or  philosopher,  who  is 
the  subject  of  review.'  [We  quote,  substantially,  from 
that  saucy  but  most  amusing  book,  "Peter's  Lettere  to 
his  Kinsfolk,'*— written  by  no  other  than  Mr.  Lockhart 
himself.    He  afterwards  proceeds  thus] : 

*'The  moat  vulgar  blockhead  who  talcea  up  and  reada  an  ar- 
ticle in  the  Edinburg  Review,  imaginee  for  the  time  that  ke  kimr 
§elf  la  quiKfing  the  man  of  geniua,  whoee  labora  are  there  aported 
with.  Hia  opaque  featurea  are  illuminated  with  triumph ;  and, 
holding  the  ^urnal  fast  in  liia  hand,  he  pursuea  hia  fanustic  ric 
tory  to  the  laat  eztremitiea.  Month  after  month,  or  quarter  aAer 
quarter,  thia  most  airy  apeciea  of  gratiflcaiion  is  renewed,  till, 
by  long  habit,  our  blockhead  at  laat  becomes  h&naJUe  convinced, 
that  he  le  quite  auperior  to  any  thing  the  age  can  produce.  Now 
and  then,  to  be  aurB,aome  paaalng  dreumaiance  may  dan  a  mo- 
mentary disturbance  into  the  aaactuary  of  hia  self-oompiacoocy : 
but  thia  will  only  make  him  long  the  more  fervently  Ibr  the  neil 
number  of  the  Review,  to  convince  him  that  ha  waa  all  in  the 
rlght,~to  rekindle  the  fluttering  lamp  of  his  vanity,  and  make 
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to  coocait  aa  bright  a  thing  m  ever.  Meantime,  whatever  share 
of  tuidcmaodiog  or  fteling  has  been  allowed  him  by  naturei  re- 
maifis  wholly  uncultivated ;  and  the  faculties  of  his  mind  are 
iM.  tod  sunk  in  one  blind,  brute  wish  to  see  every  thing  levelled 
before  his  selMove.** 

Iq  ail  this,  we  fear,  there  is  much  truth ;  not  as  re- 
elects the  Edinburg  Review  in  particular — for  that  is 
not  less  impartial,  and  certainly  far  abler,  than  the 
Cloarterly  or  any  other  existfog  Review ; — but  as  re- 
spects stf  eritieitm,  which  is  not  actuated  exclusively  by 
the  dedre  to  present,  candidly  and  fully,  the  true  cha- 
racter and  a  faithful  summary  of  the  works  criticised. 
Some  of  the  objections  which  we  have  made  or  bbr- 
rowed,  are  perhaps  successfully  answered  by  Mr.  Grant, 
in  a  passage  which,  though  rather  long,  will  so  amply 
repay  the  trouble  of  perusal,  that  we  quote  it  entire : 

"h  has  been  otgeeted  to  the  prevalence  of  perlodlcalliterafore 
among  us,  that  li  has  generated  a  taste  for  light  or  superflcial 
readiog,  to  the  neglect  of  works  containing  solid  information 
aad  of  escabllshed  reputation.  The  assumption  that  standard 
works  are  neglected  at  the  present  day,  is  altogether  ground- 
leas.  They  are,  on  the  contrary,  purchased  and  read  to  a  much 
freater  extent  than  ever.  Ask  a  bookseller— the  best  possible 
authority  hi  such  a  case— how  the  fact  sumdM,  and  he  will  tell 
yon  at  once,  that  the  demand  for  the  works  of  Bhakspeare, 
MUkon,  Pope,  Addison,  Hume,  Gibbon,  Johnson,  Robertson,  &c. 
has  kepi  pace  with  the  increased  demand  for  periodical  litera- . 
tare.  But  why  put  the  question  to  any  one,  when  we  have  the 
evidanee  of  our  own  ears  and  eyes  on  the  subject  ?  Are  not  new 
oiitioQs,  in  every  variety  of  form,  and  at  every  price,  announced 
every  day,  of  the  works  of  the  authors  I  have  mentioned  ?  And 
<io  not  we  find  those  worlLs  in  every  house  we  have  occasion  to 
visit .'  Better  proof  still — do  we  not  find  them  in  the  heads  of 
every  one  with  whom  we  happen  to  Converse  f 

"So  far  from  periodical  literature,  when,  like  ours,  of  a  re- 
^ecuble  character,  exerting  an  injurious  inflosnce  on  works  of 
oMTit,  it  must,  in  the  nature  of  things,  produce  a  quite  contrary 
tStcL  h  is  one  of  the  leading  objects  of  almost  every  leading 
jonmaJ,  and  It  Is  the  only  one  of  many,  to  bring  before  the  pub- 
lic those  works  which  display  the  greatest  talent,  and  to  consign 
to  ofattvioB  those  which  are  worthless.  It  will  hardly  be  disputed 
that  those  joamalists  who  discharge  their  duty  in  this  respect 
viih  jnd^ent  and  iropartiaUty,  are  most  effective  auxiliaries  in 
iltt  cause  of  general  literature.  That  there  are  somtf  periodicals, 
which,  being  the  property,  are  prostituted  to  serve  the  purposes, 
of  paitieular  individuals,  is  not  to  be  denied.  The  cases  of  this 
Uod,  however,  are  comparatively  few.  In  the  majority  of  cases, 
oar  periodicals  are  conducted  on  most  honorable  principles. 

'*k  is  an  acknowledged  fact,  that,  but  for  the  aseiatance  of  our 
P^nodicals,  many  of  the  most  talented  authors  which  this  coun- 
iiy  has  produced,  would  never  have  been  known  to  public  fame, 
Int  voold,  like  the  violet  of  the  wUdemess,  have 

'Been  bom  to  blush  unseen, 
And  waste  their  fragrance  on  the  desert  air.* 

"Eren  the  most  stupendous  literary  work  to  which  the  crea- 
tire  powen  of  human  genius  ever  gave  birth—'  The  Paradise 
Loat'  of  ICttoo— wsfl  suffered  for  many  years  to  linger  In  obscu- 
rity, antll  Addison,  In  his  periodical  *  Spectator,*  pointed  out  iu 
JBoomerable  and  matchless  beauties.  There  Is  nothing  impossl- 
b!e  ia  the  supposition,  that  but  for  the  recommendatory  criticism 
of  Addison,  the  *  Paradise  Lost*  would  never  have  had  the  mode- 
nt«  fortune  of  reaching  even  a  second  edition  :•  Indeed,  its  very 
eziatence  might  have  been  unknown  at  the  present  day. 

"la  moTB  BBodem  times,  the  instances  are  innumerable,  in 
which  onr greatest  aoth<»s  awe  theirdeserved  popularity  entirely 
to  the  iafloence  of  our  periodical  literature.  I  could  name  many 
laauiiees  of  writers  themselves  being  perfectly  consck)us,  and 
williog  to  acknowledge,  that  but  for  the  assistance  which  periodi- 
cal iiuratore  has  extended  to  them,  their  names  and  their  works 
would  have  been  equally  unknown.  There  are  others,  again, 
uioQg  the  popular  authors  of  the  pressnt  time  who,  in  copse- 
qoence  of  other  adventitious  circumstances,  would,  perhaps, 
have  attained  to  a  c-ertaio  degree  of  eminence  without  the  aids 

*[Mikon*s  great  poem  was  In  its  fourth  edition  before  Addi- 
■oa's  notice  of  iuy^Jim*  Editor, 


of  periodical  literature,  but  who  are,  nevertheless,  indebted  to  it 
for  the  far  greater  portion  of  their  fame.  The  novels  of  Sir 
Walter  Scott,  for  example,  might  have  been  read  and  admired 
to  a  certain  extent,  had  there  been  no  periodical  In  existence  du- 
ring the  term  of  his  )iterai)y  career  j  but  I  appeal  to  those  who 
are  aeqnalnted  vrtth  the  literary  fortunes  of  that  singular  man, 
whether,  in  such  a  case,  liis  works  would  have  attained  a  tenth 
part  of  the  circulation  of  which  they  can  boast,  or  himself  a 
tenth  part  of  the  laurels  which  were  weaved  around  his  brow. 
The  same  observadons  apply  with  equal  truth  to  many  others  of 
our  mdst  popular  authors. 

"  There  is  another  sense  In  which  our  periodicals  have  been  of 
signal  benefit  to  literature  in  general.  I  allude  to  the  faciUtiea 
they  afford  to  men  of  genius  for  developing  their  talents.  I  re- 
ferred In  a'prevlous  chapter  to  the  just  olMervatlon  of  Quintillan, 
that  the  greatest  geniuses  often  lie  concealed.  There  is  infinitely 
less  chance  of  this  now  than  when  the  observation  Was  originally 
made.  Periodical  Hteratuce,  in  the  sense  in  which  the  terms  are 
now  generally  understood,  was  then  wholly  unknown.  The 
person  who  then  published— if  the  word  be  applicable  to  the 
wriuen  works  of  Qulntilian*s  time— must  have  done  so  at  so 
enormous  an  expense,  as  to  frighten  most  men  from  becorofng 
authors.  The  greatest  geninsse  most  consequently,  in  many  In- 
stances, have  passed  through  life  unnodced  and  unkaovm.  The 
case  is  quite  otherwise  now.  Any  man,  however  humble  his 
sution  in  life,  poesessed  of  literary  talents  of  a  superior  order, 
has  abundant  opportunities  furnished  him  of  benefitting  himself 
and  gratifying  the  world,  by  displaying  his  abilldes  in  the  pages 
of  our  magazines  and  reviews.  They  are  open  to  him,  without 
subjecting  him  to  any  trouble  or  expense.  IVor  is  this  all.  Should 
he  feel  that  difiidence,  which  is  usually  the  accompaniment  of 
genius,  and  personally  shrink  from  the  public  gaze,  he  can  pub- 
lish his  articles  anonymously,  and  thus  ascertain  what  the  public 
opinion  is  regarding  his  writings,  without  any  one  knowing 
whose  those  writings  are. 

«  Buch  are  some  of  the  advantages  of  periodica]  literature." 

However  just  these  remarks  may  be  (and  we  concur 
in  most  of  them),  there  are  three  cautioM  which  we 
would  impress  upon  all  readers  of  reviews;  and  with 
these  cautions  duly  observed,  we  believe  that  the  ut- 
most of  Mr.  Q.'s  encomium  upon  that  sort  of  reading, 
is  true : 

1.  Never  rely  implicitly  on  the  reviewer's  judgment 
upon  the  merits  of  the  book  reviewed,  if  it  relates  to 
any  very  important  topic,  or  if  the  author,  or  his  sub- 
ject, be  one  likely  to  excite  any  bias  whatsoever  in  the 
reviewer's  mind:  but  appeal  to  the  book  itself,  or  to 
some  review  of  a  different  party-complexion ;  or  to 

both. 

8.  Be  in  like  manner  guarded  against  taking  the  re- 
viewer's summary  of  what  the  book  contains,  as  a  satis- 
faction  in  /uU  of  your  curiosity  respecting  it;  if  it  be 
evidently  a  profound  and  solid  work,  not  wholly  foreign 
to  your  pre-deterroined  course  of  study. 

3.  Do  not  let  reviews  (and  far  less,  the  lighter  parts 
of  periodical  literature),  which,  after  all,  are  for  the 
most  part  comparatively  trashy  and  ephemeral, — ^pre- 
vent you  from  devoting  your  chief  attentions  to  the  es- 
tablished, sUndard  authors  of  tlie  language;  Shaks- 
peare,  Bacon,  Locke,  Milton,  Swift,  Pope,  Addison, 
Goldsmith,  Hume,  Robertson,  Gibbon,  Johnson,  Cow- 
per,  Burke,  Stewart,  &c  These  are  the  mines  of 
thought,  the  classic  models  of  style,  to  be  most  deeply 
and  curiously  scanned.    These 

"  exemplaria  Ontea 
Ifcctuma  V€r$ate  manu,  veraole  dfumo." 

Mr.  Grant  states  a  most  serious  accusation  against 
Sir  Walter  Scott— that,  before  he  was  kitown  as  the 
author  of  the  Waverly  Novels,  ho  furnished  a  favora- 
ble Review  of  one  of  them  ("Tales  of  my  Landlord") 
to  *Tbc  auartcrly  Review.*    Sir  Walter,  however,  is 
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vindicated  by  the  American  Editor,  who  affirms  that  his 
article,  carefully  avoiding  the  utterance  of  any  opinion 
upon  the  work,  merely  iUustrated  it :  and  that  some  ob- 
viously misplaced  censures,  which  Mr.  Grant  alleges  to 
have  been  designed  as  a  stratagem,  to  attract  the  public 
sympathy  and  favor,  were  in  reality  meant  but  to  keep 
up  the  author's  whimsical  ineognUo.  We  gladly  em* 
brace  this  latter  construction,  as  most  in  keeping  with 
the  high  integrity,  which  belongs  to  the  eonseiousness 
of  eralted  talents ;  and  which  oonspieuoosly  character- 
ized the  favorite  writer  of  the  present  age.  Mr.  Q.  of- 
fers the  following  refutation  of  a  common  suspicion 
afloat  against  authors : 

*'  I  koow  there  le  an  impreesion  abroad  thai  h  ia  qalie  a  com* 
mon  thing  for  auihore  40  review  their  own  works.  I  may  be 
pardoned  for  digreseio^  for  a  moment  while  I  etate  that  the  tm* 
preeaion  ia  altofeiher  ttkifoonded.  My  acquaintance  with  periodi' 
eal  literature  generally,  and  eepeelally  with  that  of  London,  en- 
able* me  to apeakon  thia  point  in  the  moet  poaitiTc  lerme.  An- 
thora  aa  a  body,  and  the  great  majority  of  the  editora  of  our  pe- 
riodicals, an  men  of  too  high  a  aenae  oC  honor  to  be  guilty  of 
■uch  conduct.  Two  inacasces  only  of  an  author  reTiewing  hta 
own  worka  hare  come  to  my  knowledge,  out  of  nearly  a  thousand 
roTiewa  whteh  1  have  known  to  be  furniebed  to  the  London  preaa." 

There  is  much  that  we  wished  to  quote  from  Mr.  G.'s 
book,  respecting  the  thirteen  mmithiyf  and  the  five  to«eUy, 
literary  periodicals — the  Gentleman*s  Magazine,  which 
has  now  attained  the  venerable  age  of  104  years  (haTing 
been  established  in  1733),  and  for  which  Johnson  used 
to  write;  the  ' Monthly  Review,'  established  in  1749, 
and  numbering  among  its  contributors,  Smollet,  Gold- 
smith, Johnson,  Hume,  Sterne,  and  Hawkesworth ; 
the  "Monthly  Magazine,"  began  in  1786;  and  others, 
less  ancient  but  at  present  more  ably  conducted.  But 
we  have  filled  out  our  allotted  space ;  and  with  one 
more  extract,  displaying  in  a  lively  manner  the  fallibility 
of  human  judgments,  we  shall  end,  for  the  present,  our 
pleasant  sojourn  in  **  The  Grbat  Metropolis." 

"  On  going  through  *  The  Monthly  Reriew*  (says  Mr.  Gram) 
I  hare  been  oAen  amused  with  the  erroneoua  estimates  which 
the  writers  formed,  of  the  merits  of  the  works  they  noticed. 
Many  authors,  whose  names  are  as  unknown  to  ua  as  to  the  in- 
habitants  of  Timbuctoo,  were  represented  in  that  Review  60  or 
70  yeari  ago,  as  geniuses  of  the  first  magnitude :  and  a  popularity 
wide  as  the  ciTilized  world,  and  lasting  as  time  itself,  was  confi- 
dently predicted  to  them.  Others,  again,  who  were  unceremoni- 
ously and  at  once  consigned  to  everlasting  obUrlon,  are  now, 
and  will  continue  to  be  for  generations  to  come,  popular  in  no  or- 
dinary degree." 

In  one  form  or  another,  the  same  truth,  so  mortifying 
to  those  who  account  Fame  a  divinity  worthy  to  have 
health,  peace,  and  life  sacrificed  at  her  shrine,  has  been 
reiteraied  times  innumerable:  but  by  none  so  impres- 
sively, as  Byron,*  with  whose  exquisite  lines  we  seize 
the  pretext  of  a  timely  occasion,  to  beautify  our  page: 

**  Tet  what  avails  the  sanguine  poet's  hope  ? 

To  conquer  sges,  and  with  Time  to  cope ! 

New  eras  spread  their  wings,  new  nations  rise. 

And  other  Victorsf  fill  the*  ^jplaadiog  skies, 

A  few  brief  generations  fieet  along, 

Whose  sons  forget  the  poet  and  his  song  t 

E'en  now,  what  once  loved  Minstrels  scarce  may  claim 

The  transient  mention  of  a  dubious  name ! 

When  Fame's  loud  trump  hath  blown  its  noblest  blast. 

Though  long  the  sound,  the  echo  sleeps  at  last ; 

And  glory,  like  the  Phosnix  midst  her  flrss, 

Exhales  her  odors,  blazes,  and  expires.** 


e  English  Bards  and  Scotch  Reviewers, 
fin  allusion  to  Virgil's 

**  Tentanda  via  est,  qua  me  quoque  poseim 
Toltere  humo,  ric/orque  virtan  volhare  per  ore.** 


INVOCATION  TO  THE  WIND. 

BY  HENRT  J.  BRENT. 

Hail  breath  of  the  Jehovah,  hail ! 

Whither  wilt  thou  now  7 
To  pour  thy  deep  and  stormy  wail 

Upon  the  crater's  brow, 
That  lifts  his  visage  to  the  sky^ 

And  sternly  dares  thine  ire  ? 
Ha  I  but  thou'lt  pass  the  giant  by. 

And  scarcely  cool  his  fire 
With  thy  triumphant  plume!  Hail  wiwi, 

Goest  thou  to  oceans  of  the  north 
Where  silence  hath  her  throne. 

And  from  her  frozen  pillars  saodetb  Ibrth 
Her  chills  around  the  zone — 

Where  solitude  is  restiveless  with  awe— 
His  cold  heart  quakes  with  dread^- 

Where  Nature's  self  hath  made  no  law— 
Where  neither  living  nor  the  dead 

Can  be — where  life  ne'er  was, 
Nor  death  hath  been  tQ,«eap, 

Nor  an  hereafter,  nor  first  cause- 
Where  rolls  a  stagnant  deep, 

O'er  which  no  moon  sbali  rise 
To  light  the  dark  profound 

Of  the  starless  canopies, 
And  no  flowers  shall  deck  the  groQiuL 

Oh,  wind-x-great  sailing  king — 

If  to  such  realms  you  speed 
Upon  your  mighty  wing, 

Let  my  proud  soul  be  freed ! 
If  thou*lt  bear  me  with  thee,  windg 

ril  stay  thy  pinion's  straagth. 
And  pour  th'  light  of  mind 

Upon  thy  journey's  length : 
ril  be  with  thee  when  thou 

Will  kiss  those  solemn  seas^ 
And  batlie  thy  giant  brow 

In  waves  that  knew  no  breeze. 
Till  thou  shall  o'er  them  breathe^ 

As  thou  pan  test  on  thy  track. 
Then  in  billows  they  shall  wreathe 

And  foam  in  mountains  black. 

Oh,  wind,  lake  roe  with  thee — 

Together  we  will  scale 
On  pinions  vast  and  free 

Those  star-worlds  all  so  pale ; 
Pallid  and  dim  they  are. 

Those  regions  of  the  dead — 
See,  they  march  along  the  air, 

With  a  slow  and  mournful  tnad. 

Oh,  wind,  give  ear,  I  pray. 

But  for  one  moment  hear — 
We'll  search  the  source  of  day 

At  the  dawning  of  the  year; 
We'll  travel  to  the  lakes 

Where  darkness  lingereth  long, 
And  no  melody  awakesy 

But  the  goblin'a  midnight  song. 
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Tboa  wilt  not  stay  thy  flight- 
Pass  on  then  mighty  soul^- 

Urge  to  the  mountains  heights- 
Its  peak  is  not  thy  goal ; 

O'er  hiUows  blow  m  wrath— 
They  will  not  feel  thee  long ; 

O'er  the  heavens  speed  thy  path — 
To  the  stars  hymn  forth  thy  song; 

Tby  eouras  will  not  endure — 
Oo  the  peaks  thonl't  die  away. 

Or  by  the  ocean's  shore. 
Amid  its  sands  decay. 

Bat  I ! — pass  by  ye  gales, 

PksB  ap  the  cloudy  steep — 
I,  when  your  pinion  fails, 

Will  swim  the  eternal  deep- 
When  thoa  art  hushed,  then  I 

Will  stand  before  the  throne. 
Built  op  so  still  and  high. 

Of  tho  mute  and  mystic  One. 


APOSTROPHE  TO  THE  WINDS. 


BT  O.  B.  SINGLETON. 


Ye,  Winds,  that  have  been  o'er  the  viewless  waste — 
Where  Nature  dwells  in  verdure,  and  the  wild. 
Not  barren,  though  a  wilderness,  is  grand, 
With  flowers  as  sweet  as  e'er  in  garden  smDed,^- 
Play  with  my  long  hair,  gently  as  a  child ; 
BreatBe  forth  the  story  of  your  travel  now— 
Tour  legends  ricli  in  full  profusion  piled, 
Bring  swiftly ;  and  upon  me  all  bestow. 
And  woo  my  wand'ring  thought,  and  wreathe  my  throb- 
bing brow. 

U 

Te  have  been  o'er  the  waste,  ye  solemn  winds, 
Old  travellers — and  your  journey  is  not  done — 
Where  Nature,  in  her  cold  dominion,  binds 
The  waters  in  strong  ice — and  the  sad  sun 
Otows  pale  in  Heaven,  ere  half  bis  coarse  be  ran ; 
And  now  ye  bring  on  winter,  and  the  gloom, 
Of  your  unfledged  fulfilment  is  upon 
The  hslf-blush'd  flowers,  and  vanish'd  is  their  bloom ; 
They  duink  to  meet  your  breath^-tbey  dread  the  un- 
erring doom* 

m 

Yet,  is  a  minister  of  joy  to  me. 

Are  year  night-bringing  murmurs.    To  my  ear. 

Ye  tell  a  tale  of  wondroos  mystery. 

That  'tis  my  spirit's  happiness  to  hear. 

To  my  wild  fancies,  bronght  by  ye,  are  near, 

Yinons  of  by-gone  nations — ^mightiest  meny^-* 

Of  tribes  and  towns,  annihilate  and  drear. 

When  ya  do  speak,  I  see  them  Htc  again, 

VnA  as  of  old,  and  ftdi  of  circttmstance  as  then. 


IV 

I  see  the  buried  ages.    From  the  tombs 

Of  Africa,  or  those  which  strew  the  shore 

In  sky<«lothed  Asia,  where  the  cypress  glooms. 

But  graces  the  pure  waters,  brimming  o'er 

With  song,  and  lovely  with  becoming  lore,—- 

Ye  bring  the  mighty,  when  the  world  was  young,**— 

Proud  spirits,  whose  strains  we  bear  no  more ;-~ 

Shades  of  those  deathless  minstrels,  who  haTo  sung 

When  Time  was  yei  a  child,  and  Nature  had  no  tongue. 


Proud,  melancholy  voices  do  ye  own — 

Voices  that  I  must  worship.    Would  that  I 

Could,  mounting  on  your  pinions,  rush  alone 

To  those  far  worlds,  for  which  I  can  but  sigh — 

Those  isles  I  dream  of,  and  that  bluer  sky, 

Where  tempests  come  notp— where  the  sunny  time 

Lapses  away  in  joys  that  never  fly 

From  the  soft  shadows  of  that  summer  clime— 

Where  glory  in  her  pall  has  wrapped  the  hills  sublime. 

VI 

Thus  musing  fondly  o'er  the  very  spot 

Made  holy  by  the  tread  of  mightiest  men — 

By  all,  and  all  the  living  world  forgot — 

I  would  companions  make  of  spirits  then. 

The  gloomy  past  should  ope  for  me  her  den, 

And  give  me  power  to  find  my  bosom's  want — 

I  would  call  forth  the  mighty  dead  again. 

Whose  shades,  the  fountains  they  have  loved,  still  haunt  i 

Thus  would  I  win  the  lore  for  which  my  soul  doth  pant. 

vn 

What  is  unknown  to  ye,  ye  solemn  airs? 
I  These  have  you  seen  7  Around  each  glorious  shade. 
That  to  my  vision  nightly  re-appears, 
And  keeps  me  watchful,  ye  have  often  play'd. 
Your  wings  have  swept  their  armaments  array'd 
For  battle,  ere  the  moment  of  the  storm  ; 
And  when  the  fight  was  done,  have  ye  not  stray'd 
Among  the  ruins,  heedless  of  the  form. 
That  was  the  mighty  once,  now  victim  of  the  worm  7 

vm 

When  the  youVig  earth  first  drew  imprisoned  breath. 
Your  eyes  beheld  it.    Ye  have  seen  it  grow ; 
Saw  it  first  leap,  as  from  th'  embrace  of  death. 
Into  strong  life ;  saw  the  first  waters  flow 
Around  its  trembling  realm--«nd  with  a  glow 
Of  mad,  unreasoning  joy,  on  their  dark  breast, 
Like  one  who  bounds  in  rapture  on  his  foe, 
Leapt  fierce,  till  cradled  on  its  waves  to  rest. 
Ye  spread  your  sable  wings,  and  made  your  might  con* 
fest. 

IX 

Thus  do  I  list  your  legends.    Ye  have  told 
To  willing  ears  that  drank  the  honied  sounds 
With  a  strange  rapture  never  growing  cold. 
Of  the  innumerous  wonders  of  your  bounds ;  — 
A  gracious  and  sweet  mystery  surromids 
Your  wilder  stories.    They  are  to  my  heart. 
As  to  the  Pilgrim,  the  old  Indian  mounds, — 
Dumb  records,  that  do  still  reveal  a  part^ 
Yet  ahadoi!|;  all  beside  with  spells  that  baffle  art. 
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WANDERING   THOUGHTS. 

It  was  a  fine  Sunday  forenoon.  The  last  bell  of  the 
▼iilage  Church  had  given  its  final  toll :  the  congregatioa 
were  in  their  pews,  eonposing  their  faees  and  (some  of 
them)  their  minds,  to  devout  attention :  the  beaux  were 
brushing  Iheir  whislcens  and  the  beUes  adjusting  thehr 
curls  and  saules^  for  the  roost  deaAh-doing  efiect:^  the 
Sunday-oebolars  sat  upon  the  front  benches  of  the  gal- 
lery, their  whisperings  and  titteyingii  not  quite  audible 
enough  yet,  to  attract  the  forbidding  nod  of  the  teacher, 
who  sat  by  as  the  censor  of  their  conduct:  the  organ 
and  choir  had  gone  through  the  strains  preliminary  to 
the  service  r  and  the  minister  was  just  rising,  one  hand 
upon  the  pulpit,  and  tlie  other  passing  his  white  hand- 
kerchief reverentiaHy  ov«r  his  lipe^  ere  he  let  then  be 
the  portals  of  Sacred  Truth. 

"  Now^^thooght  I,  seated  at  an  angle  of  the  gallery, 
whence  nearly  the  whole  scene  was  visible^'*  now  I 
am  resdved,  that  my  mind  shall  not  run  wild,  as  it  com- 
monly does  at  meeting.  My  attention  shall  net  waver, 
for  a  single  minute."  So„  bracing  every  muscle  of  my 
face  and  body,  I  followed  the  preacher  steadily  through 
his  opening  prayer,  and  caught  every  word  and  note  of 
the  succeeding  hymn.  Nay,  I  marked  the  text;  and 
ran  over  the  probaUe  aspects  under  which  the  good  man 
would  consider  it,  while  he  was  hemming!  by  way  of 
prelude  to  his  exordium.  This  fixed  my  attention 
through  the  first  page  of  the  sermon :  but  there,  alas! 
away  flew  my  thoughts;  and  led  me  a  wilder  chase, 
surely,  than  ever  wight  was  led  by  elf  or  bogle.  They 
were  seduced  by  something — ^I  hardly  know  what — 
either  uttered  from  the  pulpit,  or  presented  to  my  tycA. 
Every  body  knows  the  speed  of  thought:  that  is,  every 
one  knows  that  its  speed  cannot  be  known,  or  estimated : 
therefore  no  one  will  be  surprised  if  mine  had  traversed 
a  thousand  realms,  in  that  barely  conceivable  fraction 
of  Eternity,  somewhere  elegantly  colled  Mess  than  no 
time.'  Minister  and  sermon  vanished  altogether.  I 
was  busy  with  what  I,,  and  all  the  world  besides,  had 
been,  were,  and  would  be,. doing:  aye,  and  had  not  been, 
were  not,  and  never  would  be  doing.  The  actual  and 
the  fabled  past — the  possible,  but  still  more  the  impos- 
sible future, — flitted  befon  me.  I  heard  conversations 
among  the  dead,  and  the  absent — saw  them — talked 
with  them.  Presently  my  mind  ran  upon  supernatural 
agencies^  assisting  man  to  see  and  hear  things  from 
which  he  is  parted  by  walU^or  by  seas;  or  even  by  the 
grave,  or  by  the  mysterious  boundaries  that  divide  mat- 
ter and  spirit.  Hence  the  transition  was  natural,  to 
Chrysar,.and  Le  DiabU  BoUeux,*  and  those  visions  of 
Mirza,  Will  Honeycomb,  and  others  so  authentically 
chronicled  in  Tlie  Spectator.  Scarcely  had  these  oc- 
curred to  me,  when  my  mental  phantasmagoria  assum- 
ed a  form  and  method,  as  unlike  its  previous  irregu- 
larity, as  ten  thousand  many-colored  beads  rolling 
confusedly  over  the  floor,  are  to  a  tasteful  reticulation 
of  them,  assorted,  and  strung  by  the  hand  of  Beauty 
upon  silken  threads:  or  as  the  types  of  a  printer  in 
that  chaotic  state  called ;»,  to  the  prettiest  verses  ever 
indited  by  love-sick  swain  to  his  ladye-lbve,  printed  by 
those  very  types  on  a  sheet  of  "  Ames'  best  giltredged :" 


or  as  the  harshest  discords,  to  the  same  elements  of 
sound,  modulated  by  the  genius  of  Handel  and  the  lips 
of  a  land-Siren  into  harmony  that 

"  floats  Qpon  the  wingr 
or  Sflenee,  tbrottgh  the  empcj  vaulted  nfghtr 
At  every  fall  amoochlng  the  Raven-dewn 
or  DarkjMM,  till  it  amUea." 


♦The  work  of  ta  Sage,  commonly  called  *'Tbc  Devil  on  Two 
sackfc" 


Recollecting  the  nuiny  instances  in  whicli  other  pecv 
pie's  thoughts  have  been  made  visible — **  How  carioos 
it  would  be,"  thought  I,  'Mf  what  is  now  passing  in  the 
hundreds  of  heads  before  me,  could  bat  be  exposed  to 
my  view !"    Instantly,  a  Being,  whom  at  a  glance  I 
knew  to  be  super-human,  stood  beside  me.    She  had 
not  the  deformity,  or  the  arch,  mischievous  look,  of  Le 
8age*iB  witty  demon  ;-  or  the  ethereal  make  of  the  Gold- 
Spirit,  that  detailed  to  Johnstone  the  no  leas  wonderful 
than  true  "  Adventures  of  a  Ouines."    A  Sylph  she 
certaioiy  was :  but  of  the  German  stock,  as  I  saw  by 
her  rather  unsyiphlike  form, — her  sturdy  shoulders, 
and  broad,  substantial  face.    Her  tyea  (likewise  cha- 
racteristic of  Germany)  were  so  penetsating,  that  they 
could  pierce  the  most  solid  substances,  and  discern 
things  invisible  by  the  best  microscope — ^nay,  even  non- 
entities, material  or  immaterial.    This  was  manifest 
from  the  ineffable  intensity  of  her  gaze,  as  she  would 
now  bend  it  on  some  tangible  object  near  her,  and  now, 
like  Mad  Mathesis  in  the  Dtmciad^  Co  pure  space  lift  her 
ecstatic  stare.    Her  dress,  and  appearance  in  other  re- 
spects, were  those  usual  to  Sylpha:  save  that  in  her 
right  hand  she  held  a  wand,  and  in  her  left  what  seemed 
a  human  skull,  not  ghastly  and  terrible,  with  grinning 
teeth  and  cross-bones,  like  an  unmannerly  memaiio 
mart;  but  scraped  smooth,  and  its  surface  neatly  laid  off 
into  thirty  or  forty  compartments,  by  black  Tines. 

Without  waiting  (as  the  well  known  usage  of  ghosts 
is)  for  me  to  accost  her,  my  aerial  visitant  said,  that  she 
had  seen  my  wish,  to  know  what  the  congregation  were 
thinking  of;  and  had  come  to  gratify  it. 

"  I  am,"  said  she,  "  the  Spirit  of  Pqrekologt.   The 
human  mind,  including  those  nflections  Tulgarly  sup- 
posed to  dwell  in  the  heart,— resides  in  the  skull :  and 
there  every  faculty,  every  aficction,  has  its  appropriate 
seaL    See,  here  are  the  Intellectual  Powers,  clustered 
about  the  forehead:  in  the  centre,  dwell  the  Moral 
Feelings:   and  behind,  are   the  Sensual    Affections. 
Now,  by  observing  how  the  organs  whereby  these  seve- 
ral traits  work,  have  affected  the  contiguous  parts  of 
the  cranium,— I,  and  my  favored  Totaries,  can  tell  pre- 
ciseFy  the  character,  and  sometimes  even  the  history,  of 
man  or  woman.    By  looking  at  any  of  the  live  hundred 
heads  before  us^  I  can  plainly  see  what  is  passing  with- 
in. I  have  never  yet  gifted  any  mortel  with  that  power  : 
you  shall  be  the  first  to  receive  iL   Take  this  glass,  and 
look  through  it  at  any  of  the  heads  belbw." 

She  then  waved  her  wand ;  and  I  directed  the  eye- 
glass as  she  had  bidden  me. 

Even  I,  who  long  have  scareely  wondered  at  any 
thing,  oouid  not  help  being  surprised  at  the  spectacle 
which  now  presented  itsel£  Every  skull  at  which  my 
glass  pointed,  became  transparent:  the  tough,  lining 
membrane  dissppeared  r  the  couTolusions  ot  the  brain, 
in  its  twa  hemispheres  and  thdr  three  lobes,  pervaded 
by  innumerable  nerves,  veins,  ducts^  and  fibres,  all 
swelling,  sinking,  vibrating  and  quivering,— were  pal- 
pable to  my  view :  and  (by  the  magic  of  the  wand  and 
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the  glass)  all  these  workiogs,  which,  in  reality,  were  the 
froeases  rf  thaughi^  assumed  a  form  as  distinctly  legible 
as  what  I  am  now  writing. 

Briefly  thanking  my  instructress  for  having  so  much 
improTed  upon  the  plan  of  Asoaodeus,  who,  to  enlighten 
DoQ  Cleofas,  (as  all  readers  of  'The  Devil  on  Two 
Slicks'  will  remember)  had  to  unroof  all  Madrid  and 
interpret  to  him  the  thoughts  and  actions  of  its  inhabi- 
tants,—I  set  about  perusing  the  singular  pages  before 
me.  It  was  marvellous,  to  see  how  few  were  thinking 
of  what  the  preacher  said.  Except  a  schoolmaster, 
who  was  mousing  after  slips  in  grammar, — a  controver- 
sial sectarian,  busied  in  heresy-hunting,  with  design  to 
exercise  his  skill  in  refutation,— critics  of  various  pali- 
bre,  detecting  faults  or  discerning  beauties,  in  tone,  look, 
gesture,  emphasis,  or  composition, — a  young  woman, 
whose  attention  was  at  least  as  much  occupied  by  the 
minister's  white  teeth  and  nicely  tied  cravat,  as  by  his 
word8,*-an  old  one,  who  found  great  edification  in  the 
drawl  and  twang  wherewith  he  uttered  some  long^  so- 
noroas  names,— and  a  dozen  pious  men,  with  two  or 
three  dozen  pious  women,  who  sincerely  relished  the 
bread  and  waters  of  Life, — ^none,  of  fully  two  hundred 
whose  tablets  of  thought  I  read,  attended  to  the  sermon 
any  more  than  I  did.  Each  was  pursuing  some  vagary 
of  imagiDation,  or  some  suggestion  of  memory. 

A  notable  country  dame  was  reckoning  up  how  many 
poQods  of  butter  she  had  made  from  two  milch  cows,  in 
the  past  month :  and  her  husband,  arranging  the  course 
of  a  new  po6(-and*rail  fence. — A  jockey  was  feasting 
his  hopes  on  the  profit  he  should  make  firom  a  horse, 
which  ^e  bad  bought  when  poor,  spavined,  and  broken 
down,  at  a  very  low  price,  but  by  physicking  and  feeding 
had  apparently  so  improved,  that  he  expected  to  sell 
him  to  a  certain  greenhorn  for  ten  times  cost,  as  a  first- 
rate  Bteedw — A  small  wit  was  laying  a  train  of  conver- 
sation, by  which  he  might  have  an  opportunity  to  let 
off  a  capital  pun :  and  he  almost  laughs  aloud,  at  the 
anticipated  success  of  his  pun-trap. — A  slow  genius, 
much  given  to  rounded  sentences  and  premeditated  im- 
pnmpiut,  was  mourning  over  a  lost  opportunity  of  say- 
ing the  best  thing  in  the  world,  which  had  not  occurred 
to  him  till  it  was  entirely  too  late.— An  old  bachelor 
was  musing  on  some  infallible  rules  for  governing  wives, 
which  be  designed  to  impress  upon  certain  married  men 
of  his  acquaintance.  He  regretted  his  own  single  state, 
only  because  it  gave  him  no  opportunity  of  putting  these 
roies  in  practice,  and  setting  a  pattern  to  all  husbands,  in 
the  difficult  art  of  v(/e-niltng. — A  staid  and  tidy  spinster, 
had  her  thoughts  engrossed  by  some  excellent  hints  on 
nnrsery  discipline ;  which  it  was  a  pity  that  all  matrons 
would  not  adopt. — A  smart  lad  of  seventeen,  was  medita- 
ting an  essay  upon  female  education. — ^An  elderly  gentle- 
man was  coD^ering  how  much  he  could  give  his  daugh- 
ter, who  was  soon  to  be  married ;  and  the  probable 

unrant  of  ber  lover's  fbrtune.    Kindly  and  parental  as 

the  spirit  of  his  reflections  manifestly  was,  I  could  not 
bnt  be  struck  with  his  unconcern  about  the  mind,  tem- 
per, habits,  or  morals,  of  his  intended  son-in-law. — 
"He  is  well  to  do  in  the  world,  makes  a  decent  figure 
in  society,  and  seems  to  be  liked  by  his  acquaintance," — 
were  the  only  thoughts  at  all  relating  to  those  important 
subjects.  The  mind  of  the  lady-mother  (who  sat  in 
the  same  pew)  was  ruffled,  by  one  great  objection  to 
tiie  match: — iht  foung  nuaCs  JfamUy,    His  &ther,  in- 


deed, was  a  genteel  and  wealthy  merchant ;  but  had 
one  brother,  a  blacksmith,  and  another,  a  carpenter ; 
whereas  no  nearer  relation  of  the  yonng  lady's  had  been 
a  mechanic,.than  two  great  uncle»— a  shoemaker  and  a 
tinker.  Even  these  were  dead,  and  the  memory  of 
their  vulgar  trades  was  nearly  extinct ;  while  the  black- 
smith and  carpenter  were  living,  in  the  neighborhood : 
she  would  have  to  assume  their  family  name,  associate 
with  them,  and  call  them  "uncle!"  Such  a  thought 
was*intolerabIe :  its  odiousness  could  only  be  palliated, 
by  recollecting  a  large  fortune,  which  the  bridegroom 
was  to  receive  from  his  father.  I  glanced  at  the  brains 
of  the  young  couple.  The  reigning  topic  there,  of 
course,  was  the  happiness  that  awaited  them.  Charm- 
ing castles-in-the-air  they  built  These  I  need  not  de- 
scribe ;  as  every  body  has  built  very  similar  ones,  and 
knows  their  appearmee,  if  not  their  material  and  dura- 
bility. A  pretty  lass  of  sixteen,  from  contemplating 
the  graceful  wavings  of  a  silken  '  zephyr*  that  floated 
in  spires  a-down  her  shoulders,  passed  to  the  last  even- 
ing's party,  where  she  and  her  zephjrr  had  glided,  amid 
boundless  admiration,  through  a  dozen  sets  of  cotillons. 
A  dandy  near  her,  with  equal  complacency,  was  gazing 
on  the  exquisite  contour  of  his  own  boot.  1  saw  seve- 
ral, both  ladies  and  gentlemen,  whose  pensive,  down- 
east  eyes  would  have  led  me  to  suppose  them  intent 
wholly  upon  devotion,  had  I  not  seen  that  their  thoughts 
were  bent  upon  some  parts  of  their  own  dress.  A  still 
greater  number  had  their  minds  fixed,  with  envy,  admi- 
ration, or  cavilling,  on  the  dresses  of  those  around  them. 
Beaux  and  belles,  or  those  who  wished  to  be  such,  were 
engrossed  with  the  idea  of  the  figure  they  made  in  each 
other'ji  eyes:  and  hopes  of  conquest,  from  the  conscious- 
ness of  beauty,  wit,  or  wealth,  floated  through  many  a 

brain. 

An  eminent  lawyer's  thoughts  ran  upon  his  success- 
ful defence,  the  day  before,  of  a  profligate  woman, 
charged  witli  murder.  The  result  had  confirmed  what 
he  had  often  before  remarked  of  men— -their  proaeness 
to  judge  of  human  conduct  chiefly,  if  not  solely,  by  the 
sueeeaa  which  crowns  it.  During  the  trial,  ^  nrretched 
client  had  been  regarded  with  frowns  and  scowls  by 
every  one,  except  a  brother  lawyer,  who,  eiyier  from 
humanity  and  justice,  or  to  show  his  astuteness*  had! 
suggested  some  trivial  point  of  defence  to  the  advocate. 
But  no  sooner  was  she  acquitted,  than  the  fickle  crowd 
surrounded  her  with  cheers,  and  a  hundred  gratulating 
hands!  "Her  acquittal  of  this  charge,"  thought  the 
lawyer,  "has  made  them  forget  not  only  her  still  .posst- 
hU  if  not  jfrthabU  guilt  in  this  instance,  but  the  unap- 
proachable infamy  of  her  whole  past  life !  Thus  it  is, 
that  applauses  have  attended  the  successful  employ- 
ment of  usurped  authority  by  statesmen  and  generals, 
whom  failurt  would  have  made  to  swing  as  criminals. 
•Victory  is  never  called  to  give  an  account  of  herself. 
Right  or  wrong,  she  is  ever  her  own  sufikient  justifica- 
tion." Another  lawyer  was  thinking  of  an  enemy  he 
had  lately  made^  by  counselling  him  against  a  lawsuit, 
as  one  in  which  he  could  not  possibly  succeed ;  and  by 
refusing  to  undertake  its  manngement,  beeause  it  was 
plainly  unjust.  The  litigant  had  gone  in  great  wrath 
to  another  advocate,  who^  less  discerning  or  less  scrupu* 
loHS,  had  promptly  engaged  to  carry  him  through  with 
flying  cotors.  This  latter  gentleman  was  also  in  the- 
congregation.    Clueen  Mvi  must  have  been  driving 
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over  his  fingers;  for  all  his  dreams  were  of  fees.  He 
was  at  ibis  moment  chaokling  over  an  enormous  one, 
recently  extorted  from  a  widowed  mother,  in  some  very 
plain  affair  (whicb,  be  persuaded  her,  was  Tery  complex 
and  critical)  respecting  her  deceased  husband's  estate. 
*'Dead  men's  estates,"  said  he  to  himself,  ''are  our 
richest  mines.  1  despise  the  sentimental  cant  about 
widows  and  orpAont.  They  are  the  very  clients  who 
call  best  afford  to  pay  fiit  fees;  for  all  they  have,  they 
got  Ibr  nothing — a  mere  windfiill  to  them." 

A  physician's  features  werelcindled  with  a  fine  glow, 
which,  at  first,  I  attributed  to  something  said  in  the  ser- 
mon :  but  on  looking  at  his  brain,  I  discovered  that  he 
was  laying  schemes  of  professional  beneficence,  and 
thinking  of  the  indigent,  whose  sufferings  he  had  gra- 
tuitously relieved.  Every  fibre  in  his  organ  of  benevo- 
Uncij  thrilled  with  delight,  as  he  quoted  Dr.  Boerhaave's 
trite,  but  noble  saying,  that  **The  poor  were  his  best 
patients,  for  Qod  himself  stood  paymaster  for  them." 
All  the  well  paid  triumphs  of  his  skill  among  the  rich 
and  great— and  they  weremany-^fiUed  a  comparatively 
small  space  in  his  mind.  Another  Doctor  was  rumina- 
ting upon  a  decline  into  which  a  poor  woman  who  lived 
near  him  was  falling;  and  which,  he  had  ascertained, 
proceeded  partly  from  the  want  of  necessaries  and 
comforts,  but  stiU  more  from  a  wounded  spirit, — the  re- 
sult of  a  drunken  husband's  brutality  and  degradation. 
The  Doctor  therefore  resolved,  secretly  to  supply  her 
wants;  and  to  try  if  the  husband  ooald  not  be  reclaim- 
ed, by  fint  creating  a  healthier  social  atmosphere  around 
him — explaining,  distinctly,  the  mischiefii  wrought  by 
strong  drink — ^prevailing  upon  the  modemte  drinken^ 
whose  example  or  in?itations  oftenest  led  him  astray,  to 
abstain  entirely — reclaiming  the  less  inveterately  disso- 
lute of  his  boon  companions — and  then  by  approaching 
him,  with  kind  yet  frank  remonstrances,  and  persuading 

him  to  read  Mr.  S 's  *^  Temperance  Tales." — 

A  third  physician  was  exulting  in  a  profitable  job  he 
had  made  for  himself,  by  passing  off  a  hrwukUd  affec- 
tion for  pulmonary ;  and  curing  it,  with  great  eelol,  after 
a  studiously  protracted  and  expensive  course  of  treat- 
ment.— A  cancer-doctor,  who  differed  from  the  last 
chiefly  in  having  no  diploma,  was  counting  up  his  gains 
from  an  art  he  had,  of  irritating  a  trifling  sore  by  the 
application  of  his  nostrums,  until  every  body  took  it  for 
a  cancer ;  and  then  gradually  healing  it,  by  some  more 
simple  means,  which  any  old  woman  would  have  em- 
ployed, but  which  he  pretended  to  be  of  a  secret  com- 
position, known  only  to  himself.  Sometimes  his  first 
nostrums  overacted  their  part,  and  made  a  real  cancer. 
Then,  death  inevitably  ensued.  But  as  these  cases, 
even  joined  to  those  originally  cancerous,  in  which  he 
always  failed,  were  less  than  half  of  all  that  he  man- 
aged ;  and  as  he  always  contrived,  when  the  result  was 
fatal,  to  lay  the  blame  upon  some  previous  treatment  of 
the  patient,  or  upon  the  inherent  malignity  of  the  dis- 
ease; he  seemed  to  be  wonderfully  successful;  and 
scarcely  any  one  questioned  his  infallibility.  A  fifth 
Doctor  was  brooding  over  the  encroachments  of  a 
neighboring  physician  upon  his  practice.  The  Con- 
gress-man, and  several  othere  with  large  families  and 
estates,  had  gone  over  to  the  enemy. 

A  skilful  mechanic,  remarkable  for  his  honesty — he 
was  a  tailor  who  never  cabbaged — and  even  more  re- 
markable as  having  a  keen  zest  for  literature, — ^but 


who  had  the  misfortune  to  have  incurred  the  habit  of 
frequent  intoxication,  from  which  all  his  good  sense, 
and  deep  consciousness  of  disgrace,  could  not  deliver 
htm — was,  for  the  thousandth  time,  in  secret  agony,  be- 
wailing the  loathsome  vice  which  he  felt  to  be  bowing 
down  his  soul  to  the  dust ;  breathing  imprecations  upon 
his  own  childish  imbecility,  and  upon  the  heartless  com- 
panions who  had  so  often  tempted  him  astray ;  and  re- 
solving to  make  one  more  effort  at  emancipation  from 
the  chains  of  his  habit,  and  fh>m  the  fiendlike  influences 
of  the  unprincipled  or  unthinking  beings  who  called 
themselves  his  "  friends." — One  of  these  was  then  near 
him;  and  was  at  that  moment  triumphing  in  the  recol- 
lection of  having,  three  times  in  as  many  months,  se- 
duced him  from  resolutions  of  sobriety,  roost  solemnly 
formed ;  and  laying  a  plan  to  lead  him  again,  the  next 
day,  into  a  week's  debauch.  Cicero,  with  all  his  vanity, 
never  plumed  himself  more  upon  the  most  brilliant  effort 
of  his  eloquence — Alexander  upon  his  greatest  victory — 
no,  nor  even  any  Chesnut  street  or  Broadway  dandy 
ever  exulted  more  in  the  gloss  and  fitting  of  his  tailor's 
ehtf  4*flnivre,— than  this  magnanimous  hero  of  the  bar- 
room, in  the  achievements  he  remembered,  and  the 
achievements  he  planned.  For  my  part,  his  poor  victim 
seemed  to  me  like  a  wretch,  struggling  for  life  in  a  deep 
and  filthy  abyss ;  up  the  steep,  slippery  sides  of  which, 
whenever  he  was  near  escaping,— the  other,  like  some 
foul  beast,  fit  inhabitant  of  such  a  place,  seized  and 
drew  him  back  again. 

A  fresh,  full-faced  young  man,  with  lively  eyes,  was 
meditating  plans  of  study.  He  chalked  out  a  vast 
round  of  knowledge  for  acquisition ;  and  determined  to 
set  about  it '  tomorrow.*  A  restricted  diet,  and  regular 
houra  for  exercise,  and  for  each  one  ofhia  dozen  intended 
studies,  were  parts  of  the  plan.  I  could  not  help  ad- 
miring his  constancy,  when,  by  movements  in  several 
organs  which  conjointly  do  the  oflSce  of  what  the  vulgar 
call  memory,  I  peroeived  that  he  had  resolved  exactly 
the  same  things  (including  the  '*  fomdrrmo")  every  week, 
for  five  years  past.  As  the  punster  might  say,  he  was 
evidently  a  young  man  of  good  retolution, — ^There  were 
several  persons,  who  passed  for  great  scholars, — now 
busied  in  conning  over  the  nanu$  of  different  authors; 
by  quoting  which,  they  designed  to  maintain  and  extend 
their  reputations  for  learning.  And  in  those  reposito- 
ries of  the  brain,  where  they  were  commonly  supposed 
to  have  laid  up  immense  stores  of  knowledge,  the  fruit 
of  extensive  reading  and  profound  reflection, — ^I  foun^ 
little  more  than  what  was  contained  in  title  pages  and 
indexes:  which  these  gentlemen  got  by  rote,  and  oil 
times  displayed  to  the  wondering  vulgar.  One,  in  par- 
ticular, who  was  accounted  a  universal  genius,  I  found 
to  have  derived  all  his  classical  lore  from  a  Dictionary 
of  Gtuotations;  his  knowledge  of  Law,  Medicine,  and 
Theology,  from  similar  works  in  each  of  those  Sciences ; 
and  his  ability  to  calculate  Almanacs,  (which  had  given 
him  a  great  name  as  an  astronomer  and  mathematician) 
from  a  set  of  very  simple  Tables  in  a  book  on  Astrono- 
my, which  any  one  might  use,  who  had  passed  through 
the  course  of  **  reading,  writing,  and  cyphering,"  in  an 
ordinary  country  school. 

In  some,  on  the  contrary,  of  whom  the  world  judged 
unfavorably,  I  was  glad  to  discern  traits  quite  opposite 
to  those  commonly  ascribed  to  them.  A  grum,  proud 
looking  man,  of  dark  bilious  complexion,  scowling 
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brow,  and  most  nngracious  carriage,  proved,  on  exami* 
Dfttioo,  to  have  extraordinary  benevolence.  His  mind 
was  completely  engrossed  by  plans  for  relieving  the  dis* 
ireaed,  and  by  a  delicions  retrospect  of  innumerable 
pBst  eharitieS) — all  studiously  concealed  from  the  public 
▼iew,  and,  as  far  as  possible,  from  every  human  eye  or 
ear— Another,  whose  quiet,  cold  aspect,  and  his  never 
talking  of  Religion,  because  he  deemed  it  a  matter  ex- 
douvely  between  him  and  his  Maker,  made  most  people 
regard  him  as  an  infidel^showed  thoughts-animated  by 
the  most  fervent  devotion.  *Tis  true,  he  did  not  listen 
ckcelf  to  the  sermon :  but  he  gave  himself  up  to 
thanksgiving  and  prayer:  Thanks,  for  unnumbered 
mereies;  and  prayer,  that  his  gratitude  for  them  might 
be  iocreassd — ^that  his  mind  might  be  purified  and  en- 
Ugbtened,  his  belief  guided  aright,  and  his  life  made  use- 
fal  to  mankind,  and  every  way  acceptable  to  Heaven. 
He  breathed  not  a  wish  for  heidth,  riches,  or  any  other 
mere  earth fy  blessing ;  bat  only,  that,  if  it  should  please 
Gpd  to  visit  him  with  any  affliction,  he  might  be  ena- 
bled to  bear  it  with  fortitude  and  cheerful  resignation^ — 
I  nw  more  than  one  instance  of  very  worthy  persons, 
who  had  taken  umbrage  at  some  imagined  tokens  of 
pride  in  each  other,-'some  fancied  slight,  or  unde- 
signed offence— and  were  thus  led  to  entertain  mu- 
toal  ill  will, — which  the  slightest  frankness  in  making 
an  advance  on  either  side,  would  eflfectuolly  have  dissi- 
{Mted. 

Party  politics  ran  high  at  that  time.  I  directed  my 
glass  at  the  head  of  a  dispassionate,  honest  man,  who 
had  ioeorred  the  snapicion  and  dislike  of  both  sides^  by 
refosing  to  join  either.  The  imputation  of  double  deal- 
ing—fior  each  party  suspected  him  of  secretly  courting 
the  other— had  given  him  serious  pain :  but  being  tho- 
rooghly  convinced  that  his  position,  however  disagreea- 
ble, was  the  true  one  for  every  man  who  wished  well  to 
the  eoontry,  he  had  resolved  to  maintain  it,  at  all  ha- 
nrds.  He  now  communed  with  himself  thus:  ''If 
there  is  a  truth  which  no  rational  being  can  deny,  it  is, 
that  no  set  of  men,  nor  any  system  of  human  measures, 
is  perfectly  wise  and  honest  Yet  each  of  these  parties 
arrogales  to  itself  and  its  measures  such  immaculate- 
ness  and  wisdom,  that  whoever  questions  either,  is  de- 
ooonoeO,  and  spumed  from  political  fellowship!  If 
there  is  any  other  truth  equally  unquestionable,  it  is, 
that  no  large  portion  of  such  a  people  as  ours,  is  utterly 
wicked  or  foolish,  nor  are  their  acts  aU  worthy  of  con- 
demnation. Yet  here,  every  member  of  either  party 
(forming  nearly  half  of  our  people,)  is  required,  on 
pain  of  similar  excommunication,  to  denounce  the  other 
party  and  all  its  acts !  Is  bound,  on  his  allegiance,  to  be- 
Kefe  every  leader  on  his  ownside  an  angel,  and  every  one 
on  the  other  side  a  demon !  For  there  is  no  limit,  short 
of  this,  when  once  it  is  assumed  and  conceded,  that 
pvi)  tmuuxion$t  and  not  mhtnrU  merUi  or  fniUif  are  to 
determine  the  allotment  of  praise  or  blame.  It  cannot 
be  for  the  public  good — it  cannot  be  aioHT—that  prin- 
ciples so  irreconcilable  with  truth  and  justice  shall  pre- 
vail! No!  I  see  faults — ^many  and  gbevous  faults— on 
both  sides;  in  men,  and  in  measures.  I  will  censure 
all  that  1  see!— I  discern  much  that  is  praiseworthy  on 
both  sides:  there  are  men  of  talents  and  yirtue  on 
both — of  whom,  some  are  my  personal  friends  and  all 
have  my  respect.  '  May  my  right  hand  forget  her  cun- 
ning, and  my  tongue  cleave  to  the  roof  of  my  mouth,* 


if  I  do  not  cUng  to  those  virtuous  friends,  cherish  that 
merited  respect,  and  praise  those  laudable  measures  I— 
In  prtteHce,  how  works  this  vaunted  system  of  party 
discipline?  It  arrays  the  two  halves  of  society  against 
each  other—sets  neighbors,  friends,  and  even  brothers 
at  variance— causes  angry  paroxysms  of  contention,  in 
which  not  only  the  good  feelings  of  men  are  turned  to 
bitterness,  but  their  morals  are  often  debauched,  and  a 
sure  foundation  laid  in  their  profligacy,  and  blind  devo- 
tion to  party  leaders,  for  the  overthrow  of  their  liber* 
ties! — In  elections,  it  directs  the  voter's  choice  by  con- 
siderations the  most  foreign  and  impertinent  that  can  be 
conceived :  makes  him  choose  a  sfaerifi^  constable,  or 
state  legislator,  not  by  his  real  fitness  for  the  office  in 
view,  but  by  his  wearing  the  badge  of  thisor  that  party!— 
a  criterion  about  as  rational,  as  that  adopted  in  Lilliput,— 
where  appointments  were  regulated  by  the  candidate's 
wearing  Mg&-heeled  or  low-heeled  shoes,  and  breaking 
his  eggs  at  the  little  or  the  6ig  end !— Whoever  goes  to 
such  an  extrame  of  bigotry,  as  to  let  party  ties  govern' 
his  vote,  will  find  himself  served  Hke  Addison*s  good 
tory  knight ;  who  would  stop  at  none  but  tory  inns ; 
and  thus  invariably  met  with  the  worat  Aire,  and  beds 
the  most  full  of  vermin,  on  all  the  road.  For  candi- 
dates, like  Sir  Roger's  landlords,  finding  that  a  prefer- 
ence can  be  obtained  at  the  cheap  price  of  loyalty  to  a 
party,  will  not  think  of  buying  it  with  the  more  scarce 
and  precious  coin  of  integrity,  knowledge,  and  skill  in 
business.**  He  went  on  to  recapitulate,  mentally,  the  mea« 
sures  which  he  thought  espedally  good  or  bad,  in  each 
party;  and  concluded  by  a  solemn  resolve,  that  he 
NBVBR  wmdd  list  under  the  banner,  or  adopt  the  distin^ 
tive  name,  of  either;  but  (despite  the  proscription  by 
both,  which  he  saw  to  attend  such  a  course)  would  make 
war  upon  what  was  evil,  and  uphold  what  was  good,  in 
both,  so  long  as  he  preserved  his  Reason.  As  he  took 
this  vow,  though  his  brain  heaved  with  intense  emotion, 
his  brow  was  calm  and  smooth  as  marble ;  and  his  whole 
aspect  wore  the  appearance  only  of  cool  yet  earnest  at- 
tention to  the  preacher. 

Near  him  sat  a  thorough  goin^  partisan;  one  who 
read  nothing  but  the  **  CUarion  t^f  Fretdmn^  a  newspa- 
per, the  ^^nfessed  organ  of  his  party :  or,  if  he  ever  did 
k)ok  into  the  "  Sfor  of  LUbvttf*  on  the  other  side,  it  was 
only  '  to  see  what  new  lies  its  editor  was  telling— what 
new  trick  he  was  about  to  play.'  His  mind  was  now 
engaged  in  surveying  the  relative  merits  of  the  two 
sides.  On  his  own,  all  seemed  bright  and  spotless. 
**  Were  ever  statesmen  so  pure,  so  able?*'  thought  he — 
"  Was  ever  eloquence  so  splendid,  or  reasoning  so  un- 
answerable 7  Was  ever  a  party  so^olpoUy,  so  indiwp^ 
ta%  MoftTy  in  all  its  aims,  in  all  its  acts,  in  all  its  mem- 
bera?'* — On  the  opposite  side,  it  was  far  otherwise. 
There,  all  was  black.  Fdly,  falsehood,  corruption,  pro- 
fligacy of  every  hue  and  in  every  form,  composed  an  as> 
semblage  without  one  redeeming  virtue:  a  hideous 
monster,  with  which  it  became  all  good  men  and  true 
patriots^  to  wage  implacable  war.  Such  were  the  ideas 
he  had  drawn  from  the  **  CUxrion  o/  JFVeedom.*'— It 
chanced,  that  not  far  ofil|  and  just  beyond  our  neutral 
friend,  sat  as  devoted  a  member  of  the  opposite  party : 
one,  whose  oracle  was  the  "  Star  ^  Liberty^"  and  who 
regarded  the  hostile  paper  as  the  repository  of  all  that 
was  vile.  I  found  in  his  braui  almost  an  txaei  copy  of 
the  thoughts  which  I  had  just  read  in  that  of  his  advei^ 
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saiy.  The  tinmet  only,  were  reTeraed.  There  was  the 
same  unqualified  approbation  of  all  upon  his  own  side: 
the  same  undiscriminating  anathema  of  all  upon  the 
other  side.  He  held  it  the  plainest  dictate  of  reason, 
the  first  duty  of  man,  the  sternest  injunction  of  patri- 
otlsm, — ^to  dtsbelisTe  erery  fact  asserted  in  the  ^  Cla- 
rion of  Frudom;"  to  contemn  all  its  doctrines  and  ar- 
guments; to  denounce  all  the  men  it  advocated;  and, 
as  implicitly,  to  confide  in  the  ^  £flcr  ^  lAberty.**  Even 
facts  and  opinions  he  had  himself  once  maintained, — 
argnments  he  had  once  held  unanswerable, — he  now 
repudiated,  in  obedience  to  the  'prMto,  ehangt  /*  of  his 
party  leaders. — ^Each  of  these  two  partisans  appeared 
utterly  ignorant  of  the  great  mass  of  facts  and  reason- 
tflgs,  by  which  the  other's  mind  was  influenced ;  or  in- 
capable of  appreciating  their  truth  or  weight,  because 
they  had  always  been  presented  to  him  in  such  a  light 
as  to  seem  untrue,  or  in  such  a  connexion  as  to  shock 
his  preconceived  ideas.  Each  of  them  also,  I  could  per- 
ceive, regarded  the  neutral  who  sat  between  them,  with 
distrust  and  dislike.  Each  suspected  him  of  attach- 
ment to  the  opposite  party,  and  of  standing  aloof  osten- 
sibly from  both,  only  to  conciliate  both ;  or  with  the 
▼lew  of  joining  that  which  should  ultimately  prove  the 
stronger.  "  He  is  a  Innmier"— thought  they.  I  saw, 
that  if  he  had  chosen  neutrality  with  any  hope  of 
securing  his  peace  or  strengthening  his  interest,  he  had 
made  a  wide  mistake.  He  was  exposed  to  the  fire  of 
both  parties:  he  had  effectually  cut  himself  off  from 
the  sympathies,  and  incurred  the  fixed  displeasure,  of 
both.  He  was  in  the  most  uncomfortable  of  positions; 
unless  the  consciousness  of  rectitude,  and  the  convic- 
tion that  he  had  reason  and  justice  on  his  side,  could 
support  and  cheer  him. 

The  times  were  prolific  of  such  political  aspirants, 
as  tlie  morbid  state  of  public  feeling  which  I  have  ex- 
emplified, might  be  expected  to  produce.  The  keeper 
of  a  tippling  shop,  who,  partly  by  selling,  and  partly 
hj  giving  away  his  liquors,  had  risen  high  in  favor 
with  the  topers  around  him ; — a  merchant,  not  much 
better,  who  had  treated  his  customers  till  they  ran 
largely  in  his  debt,  and  through  fear  as  well  as  through 
liking,  were  ready  to  give  him  their  votes;— ra  deputy 
sheriff,  who  had  been  for  three  years  courting  popu- 
larity by  the  most  loose-handed  performance  of  his 
duties ;— and  an  attorney  who,  finding  that  none  would 
entrust  him  with  practice,  had  "quitted  the  law,"  and 
set  up  for  a  politician ; — all  these  candidates  fi:>r  a  seat 
in  the  Legislature  were  now  subjected  to  my  observa- 
tion. Parties  in  that  district  were  not  very  neariy 
balanced :  one  of  them  had  a  clear  and  decided  prepon- 
derance. Our  candidates  therefore  knew  they  must  be 
of  that  side :  and  they  were  now  considering  how 
they  might  evince  their  loyalty  most  clearly,  and  turn 
it  to  the  best  account.  They  were  all  conning  over  the 
favorite  doctrines  of  the  ruling  party, — studying  the 
strongest  words  whereby  to  express  their  devotion  to 
its  chiefs, — and  repeating  to  themselves  the  main 
test-words  of  orthodoxy, — so  that  (as  a  statesman 
of  Lilliput  would  say)  they  might  make  it  evident 
that  *  their  shoe-heels  were  of  the  proper  height,'  and 
that  *  they  broke  their  eg^s  at  the  right  end.'  I  could 
not  discover  that  one  of  them  bestowed  a  thought  on 
the  extent  of  knowledge,  the  powers  of  mind,  the 
liabits  of  industry,  or  the  skill  in  business,  which  he 


ought  to  carry  with  him  into  such  an  oflice ;  or  on  the 
important  measures  of  legislation  which  were  needed 
for  the  public  weal.  All  these  things  were  immaterial, 
if  they  practised  the  arts  of  electioneering  with  suffi- 
cient diligence,  and  showed  themselves  right  upon  'the 
shoe-heel  and  egg  questions.' 

I  was  struck  with  the  contrast  between  the  views 
which  two  minds  (both  more  than  ordinarily  enlight- 
ened), took,  of  the  probable  extent  of  human  improve- 
ment, and  the  probable  permanence  of  popular  Govern- 
ment   One  of  them  had  small  hopes,  and  oo  very 
strong  widies,  on  these  subjects.    He  revolved  the 
advances  and  retrogressions  in  society:— he  thought 
of    Nineveh— Egyptr^Jenisalem — ^Tyre— Carthage — 
Greece — Rom*— Venice — ^Florence; — of  the  Ages  of 
Pericles  and  Augustus, — and  then  of  the  Gothic  night 
which  followed  i — of  France,  and  her  vain  spasms  of 
freedom,  ending  in  a  full  return  of  Bourbon  despotism ; 
of  Holland  and  Switzerland,  with  their  brief  mockery 
of  republican  forms,  and  briefer  enjoyment  of  actual 
republican  Liberty ; — of  England,  perpetually  boasting 
of  her  freedom,  yet  presenting,  with  it,  the  strangest 
medley  of  oppression  and  corruption,  and  seeming 
ready,  for  half  a  century,  to  be  shivered  by  the  fearful 
elements  that  have  ^en  at  work  in  her  system.  Final  ly, 
he  thought  of  the  United  States :  and  here,  despond- 
ence Vock  possession  of  his  mind.    He  saw  the  people 
so  often  duped — such  a  mass  of  ignorance  in  them,  and 
so  frightful  an  amount  of  depravity  in  their  leaders  and 
agents — the  paths  to  preferment  trodden  so  much  more 
successfully  by  impudence,  cunning,  and  contempt  for 
principle,  than  by  modest  worth — such  blind  8urren> 
ders  of  individual  opinion  to  party  dicution,  and  sudi 
proneness  to  be  infuriated  by  party  bigotry ;— all  this, 
too,  in  the  very  childhood  of  our  institutions ; — that  to 
hit  view,  this  vaunted  *'  experiment"  of  ours  was  already 
at  an  end.    Its  failure  was  demonstrated.    ^  It  is  idle," 
thought  he,  "  to  hope  that  five-sixths  of  mankind  wilt  not 
always  renuiin  in  darkness,  and  in  slavery.  How  small 
a  proportion  of  the  earth  is  occupied  by  nations  that 
can  pretend  to  be  called  eivUixed  !    And  of  these,  how 
few  individuals  are  not  sunk  in  ignorance !  Pita  tixthM, — 
did  I  say?    I  might  have  said,  ninety  nine  hmdrediht. 
Then,  as  to  slavery, — ^how  much  fewer  nations  are 
fretf  than  are  eUnUzedf    And  among  the  pitiably  few 
that  enjoy  the  name  of  frkb,  how  large  a  number  of 
persons  does  poverty,  ignorance,  vice,  or  some  other 
allotment  of  their  destiny,  make  virtud  if  not  achui 
slaves! — Can  the  blind  partisan,  who  shapes  all  his 
opinions  by  those  of  his  newspaper  editor,  and  casts  his 
vote  after  the  bidding  or  example  of  party  fil&-leadei8, — 
be  deemed  a  freeman  f    Or  the  tippler,— who,  with  no 
opinions  at  all,  votes  as  he  is  desired  by  the  neighboring 
grog-seller,  or  for  the  candidate  who  give^him  the 
most  whiskey  :  Is  Ae  a  freeman  ? — ^Hnman  society,  and 
the  human  intellect,  are  constantly  revolving  in  cycles. 
In  every  country,  after  Freedom  comes  Anareby ;  then 
Despotism ;  then  Freedom  again ;  and  so  on,  forever. 
Despotism  has  the  longest  turn,  except  where  Freedom 
is  mitigaied  by  a  lai^  infusion  of  monarchy,  or  aristo- 
cracy: then,  she  may  be  saved,  for  centuries^  from 
perishing  by  her  own  excesses.    Very  similar  are  the 
fluctuations  in  literature  and  science." — On  the  whole, 
I  perceived  that  he  was  (to  use  the  mildest  epithet)  a 
CMisertMtivc,— averse  to  all  refimu  in  society,  ecpectaily 
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tft  those  which  aimed  at  libefalizing  its  institutions : 
ud  cherishing,  almost  onconsciously,  in  the  recesses  of 
bis  mind,  a  desire  to  see  that  '  infusion  of  monarchy  or 
uristocrecy,'  which  he  thought  necessary  to  restrain  the 
'excesses'  of  Freedom.  I  further  discoyered,  that  he 
had  lately  been  defeated  in  a  great  political  contest; 
ud  that  he  was  much  afflicted  with  dyap^jmiu 

Far  different  was  the  tenor  of  the  other's  reflections. 
His  wishes  were  ardent,  snd  his  hopes  earnest,  that 
Mankiod  might  advance,  not  indeed  to  perfection,  but 
almost  infinitely  &r  towards  it,  in  knowledge,  and  Tir- 
tue;  and  upon  those  foundations,  build  an  edifice  of 
free  government,  which  might  last  as  long  as  Time.  He 
looked  back  over  History,  as  searchingly  and  intelli- 
gtaily  as  the  conjervoUse  did :  but  while  he  saw  much 
there  to  appal,  be  saw  likewise  much  to  cheer  him.  He 
8eknowled£;ed  nearly  the  same  ctfcUs  in  mind  and  in 
government :  but  be  remarked,  that  no  rdaptt  had  gone 
back  to  so  low  a  point  of  depression,  as  that,  whence 
the  preceding  advance  had  begun ;  and  that  every  on- 
ward bound  which  Improvkubmt  took,  had.  overgone 
her  previous  ones^  so  that  on  the  whole,  ground  was 
sained.  **  Greece  and  Rome,''  thought  be, "  were  at  once 
freer  and  more  intellectual  than  any  people  who  had 
gone  before  them :  This  sge  is  equally  far  superior  to 
Greece  and  Rome.  Written  constitutions— represen- 
tative government — well  devised  checks  and  balance»— • 
separate  departments  for  the  exercise  of  different  funp- 
lions— Jury  Trial — the  Art  of  Printing— a  code  of  In- 
lenational  Law,  hot  generally  bindings  'tis  true,  but 
^Morivtbf  operating  to  assuaf^e  the  horrors  of  War, 
aod  to  make  intercourse  more  liberal  and  profitable  in 
p^ce,— enlarged  ideas  of  Commerce — ^Inventions  and 
discoveries  in  Physical  Science — Improvements  in  Ma- 
cbinery^to  say  nothing  of  Christianity,  and  the  moral 
beoefits  it  haa  brought  in  its  train — all  these  create,  in 
modem  Times,  an  amount  of  Freedom,  knowledge, 
and  happiness,  which  Greece  and  Rome,  or  any  former 
age,  never  knew.  Nor,  thanks  to  the  Press— can  things 
ever  fail  back  quite  to  the  condition,  in  which  they 
vere  during  the  Middle  Ages.— Undoubtedly,  a  great, 
a  deplorable  ignorance  prevails.  But  that  can  be  re- 
looved.  Nearly  all  hurosn  beings  are  capable  of  in- 
iUqcuod:  and  the  dbsisb  or  enowlbdgk  is  one  of 
the  most  unfailing  of  human  traita  Attempts  to  diffuse 
knowledge  have  never  been  properly  made,  without  suc- 
cess. Ii  is  at  this  moment,  spreading,  surely  and  stea> 
^ily,  if  not  rapidly :  and  every  moment,  its  course  is 
qoickened ;  for  every  mind  that  receives,  immediately 
loogi  to  impart  it.  At  some  propitious  junaure,— from 
siBoog  the  millions  who  are  now  enjoying  its  influences, 
there  will  arise  some  happy  genius,  to  devise  a  plan 
which  will  leave  no  eottager  without  his  modicwn  of 
intellectual  pleasures;  his  needful  share  of  moral  prin- 
ciple and  political  knowledge,  to  guide  his  conduct  as  a 
man  asd  a  ciuzen.  Tis  only  for  a  few  of  the  master 
spiriu  of  the  time  to  will  it,  and  that  glorious  consuro* 
mau'on  might  even  now  come  quickly  to  pass.  Once 
have  a  stock  of  educated  and  virtuous  parents,  imbued 
vith  those  rational  ideas  about  the  rearing  up  of  youth, 
which  are  now  beginning  to  be  current,— end  much  may 
be  done  towards  guarding  their  children  from  passion 
>od  vice."— It  would  be  too  long,  to  copy  all  of  his 
reverie.  In  brief— he  anticipated  a  nearly  universal 
diftision  of  knowledge  and  virtue,  and  by  their  means, 


and  upon  them  as  a  basis,  the  establishment  of  rationdly 
free  political  institutions.  His  delineation  of  his  plans 
and  of  their  results,  was  not  nnore  crude,  vague,  or  unrea- 
sonable, than  were  the  ideas  of  the  Marquis  of  Worcester, 
150  years  ago,  about  the  steam  engine ;  or  more  shock- 
ing to  the  skeptical,  conaentoltve  minds  of  this  day,  than 
those  ideas  were,  to  the  '*  practical"  plodders  of  the 
Marquis's  time.  At  all  events,  he  seemed  to  me  far 
more  worthy  of  envy  and  esteem  than  his  neighbor: 
and  I  could  not  scan  the  noble,  well  balanced  develop- 
ments of  all  his  faculties  and  feelings,  without  cordially 
agreeing  with  the  poet,  that  the  energies  of  elevated 
and  generous  Hope  ever  "  bum  the  brightest  in  the  pu- 
rest heart ;''  and  with  a  clever  contemporary  authoress,*^ 
that  they  grow  most  vigorously  in  the  strongest  mind. 

I  peeped  into  the  sconce  of  a,  young  man  whose  diief 
reading  had  been  in  Novels.  He  was  fancying  himself 
mounted  upon  a  proud  charger,  bearing  down  whole 
squadrons  in  a  field  of  battle.  His  imagination  de- 
picted glistening  bayonets,  waving  banners,  booming 
cannon-balls,  smoke,  dust  and  blood;  through  all  of 
which  he  was  borne  unhurt  and  victorious,  till  the  enemy 
were  driven  out  of  the  field.  The  scene  then  changed 
to  a  splendid  parlor,  where  sat  his  "  Ladye-love  :'*  at 
whose  feet,  of  course,  he  laid  bis  laurels.  Scarcely  had 
I  time  to  see  that  sbe  received  them  with  a  gracious 
smile,  when  his  thoughts  transferred  him  suddenly  to  a 
vast  and  gorgeous  Legislative  Hall,  crowded  with 
statesmen  and  fair  ladies.  This  august  and  brilliant  as- 
sembly he  held  enchained  for  hours,  by  a  strain  of  elo* 
quence'such  as  had  never  been  heard  there  before,  even 
from  Randolph,  or  Clay,  or  Ames.— Curious  to  know 
who  it  was  that  indulged  in  these  sublime  cogitations, 
yet  not  knowing  where  to  look  for  information, — I 
chanced  to  aim  my  glass  at  a  worthy  Tailor  in  the 
same  pew.  He  was  thinking  of  his  cabbage-drawer, 
and  of  a  good-for-nothing  journeyman  who  had  left  it 
.open  the  day  before,  by  which  means  a  rogue  of  a  ser- 
vant had  been  enabled  to  steal  a  whole  week's  plunder. 
I  found  that  this  journeyman  was  tlic  warrior  and 
orator. 

I  also  saw  the  thoughts  of  a  novel-reading  young 
lady.  Sbe  fancied  herself  the  wife  of  a  great  General. 
A  splendid  coach,  with  four  white  horses — an  immense 
apartment,  decked  for  a  ball,  at  which  she  was  the  pre- 
siding deity — chairs  and  ottomans,  covered  with  sky- 
blue  satin— chandeliers  of  imperial  magnificence — 
music,  ravishing  enough  to  "take  the  prison'd'soul, 
And  lap  it  in  Elysium"— obsequious  colonels,  and  proud, 
envying  ladies— were  the  images  pictured  on  her  brain. 

Not  a  few  were  mentally  passing  judgment  upon  the 
characters  of  their  acquaintance :  and  some,  took  occa- 
sion to  exhibit  their  estimate  of  human  nature  in  gene- 
ral The  kindly  tempered  and  upright,  I  found,  inva- 
riably leaned  towards  the  favorable  side,  in  these  judg- 
ments. On  the  other  hand,  I  saw  Dr.  Johnson's  indig* 
nant  saying  completely  verified,  that  '*  He  who  accuses 
all  men  of  Knavery,  convicts  at  least  one:"  for  in 
whatever  brain  I  read  willing  sneers  at  the  folly,  or 
assurance  of  the  wickedness,  of  any  large  portion  of 
mankind,  I  discovered  also  a  lurking  wish  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  that  folly,  or  to  league  with  that  wickedness. 

But  far  tlie  most  generally  absorbing  themes  of  untold 
thought  were  Love,  Courtship,  and  Matrimony.     I 

*  Cbaraeteriatlea  of  Womeo—"  Portia.** 
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Mver,  before,  fully  believed  in  the  univenality  of 
Lore's  dominion.  **  The  court,  the  camp,  the  groTe,"  I 
knew  he  ruled :  but  the  Ckurek  I  bad  supposed  to  be 
exempt  from  his  sway.  He  seemed  awsre,  however, 
that  the  ground  was  holy ;  and  trod  it  with  a  softness, 
purity,  and  reverence,  becoming  the  Sanctuary.  I  con- 
fine my  narrative  to  a  few  of  the  rarest  forms  in  which 
the  agency  of  this  all-conquering  passion  appeared  to 
me.  It  seemed,  like  Caligula,  to  delight  in  abowing  itt 
power  by  the  strangest,  as  well  as  the  most  cruel 
caprices.  Equals  were  never  mutually  smitten,  except 
where  both  were  but  ordinary  in  mind,  person,  or 
character.  The  beautiful  were  commonly  enamored  of 
the  ugly  ;  the  dwarfish,-  of  the  tall ;  the  clever,  of  the 
simple ;  the  meek,  of  the  turbulent  and  fierce.  I  saw 
not  a  single  woman  of  uncommon  talents,  who  (if  sh^ 
loved  at  all)  did  not  love  a  weak  man.-— I  read  a  plausi^ 
ble  solution  of  this  phenomenon  that  day,  in  the  brain 
of  a  philosophic  and  speculative,  though  rather  conceited 
fellow,  whose  addresses  had  that  very  morning  been 
utterly  repelled  by  a  lady  of  conftssedly  fine  intellect-^ 
an  intellect,  as  he  fancied,  nearhf  equal,  and  of  temper, 
tastes,  and  sentiments  exactly  congenial,  to  his  own. 
^  It  is  all  owing  to  their  love  of  sway ;"  said  he,  pet- 
tishly. "They  think  a  husband  of  inferior  mind  will 
always  be  submissive,  dutiful,  and  admiring;  will 
always  look  to  his  wife  for  orders,  and  even  for  ideas. 
Now,  apart  from  the  hatefulness  of  this  unnatural 
inversion,  they  do  not  refiect  that  'the  greater  the  fool,  the 
more  stubborn  the  mule.'  Besides, — how  can  they 
expect  their  talents  to  be  duly  appreciated,  except  by 
men  of  talents  7  Then,  how  far  nobler  a  gratification 
it  is,  to  enjoy  the  love  and  admiration  of  an  equal  or  a 
superior,  than  of  a  dolt  {"—In  one  respect,  the  pendumi 
fbr  inequality  seemed  not  to  prevaiL  The  rich  were 
not  often  in  love  with  the  poor;  and  in  some  honorable 
instances,  the  poor  could  not  be  captivated  by  the  rich. — 
I  was  a  good  deal  touched  by  the  ease  of  a  young  lady, 
whose  afTections  had  been  engaged  by  a  swain  now 
gone  to  make  the  tour  of  Europe.  His  father,  being 
averse  to  their  union,  had  taken  this  means  to  prevent 
iu  With  his  son,  the  stratagem  succeeded :  he  fbfgot 
his  vows,  amid  the  whirl  of  travel  and  the  varying  glare 
of  novelty  :  and  the  forsaken  girl  was  at  this  moment 
dwelling,  with  a  hidden  anguish  that  threatened  her 
life,  upon  the  news  of  his  intended  marriage  to  a  foreign 
woman.  Instead  of  the  execrations  his  falsehood  de- 
served, she  invoked  Heaven's  forgiveness  and  blessings 
upon  him  t~I  was  next  attracted  by  the  chagrin  of  a 
plain-sailing  fellow,  who  in  boyhood  had  been  so  struck 
with  Dr.  Pothergill's  counsel  to  a  woofer^"  my  advice 
to  thee,  friend,  is,  to  ecurt  in  tkim  every  dag  ekihe^ — 
that  he  resolved  to  follow  both  its  letter  and  spirit: 
believing,  that  he  should  thus  at  once  fulfil  the  dictate 
of  honesty,  in  showing  himself  to  the  mistress  as  he 
must  daily  appear  to  the  wife ;  and  avert  the  disap- 
pointment and  bitterness  which  he  supposed  too  apt  to 
result  from  a  married  pair's  beholding  each  other  free 
from  the  disguises  of  courtship.  Accordingly,  he  waited 
upon  the  lady  of  his  choice,  not  only  in  bis  shabby 
working  clothes,  but  in  bis  work-day  manners:  nay,  in 
the  exuberance  of  his  honesty,  he  even  put  on  ill  man- 
ners that  were  unnatural  to  him.  He  was  discarded,  of 
course ;  and  I  traced  these  reflections  in  his  perturbed 
brain  :  "Let  no  one  hereafter  say  *  Honesty  is  the  best 


policy.'  It  has  proved  the  worst,  to  me.  Had  I  dedced 
myself  oflT  in  fiilse  colors,— practiaed  aire  and  graoea 
which  Nature  never  gave  me,—- feigned  a  smooch,  soft 
speech,— ^nd  assumed  that  courteous  bearing  whkh  ae 
kuahmd  long  maintains,— ay  fiite  might  have  been  very 
difTeient  The  boy  in  the  story,  who  ahewed  the 
bruised  side  of  his  melon,  was'^  fool:  and  the  aa« 
tbor  who  made  him  succeed  in  spite  of  that  folly, 
diowed  her  ignorance  of  the  worid.  No^  no— honesty 
is  fief  the  best  policy.  As  fi^md  ianeeessary  to  success 
in  joekeyship,  so  are  ditgtdsei  in  esarii^i.''— He  did 
not  consider,  that  dreas  and  manners  being  the  uaualiy 
received  signs  of  eAsrocfer,  it  was  hatoral  that  he  aboold 
be  judged  by  them.  How  could  the  lady  know,  that 
as  ha,  while  a  lover,  seemed  fiar  inferior  to  other  lovers^ 
he  would  not  as  a  husband  be  propOrtionaUy  inferior  T^- 
One  of  the  most  deeply  smitten  swains  that  I  aaw,  was 
a  reputed  cynic — a  perpetual  sneerer  atlove  and  matri- 
mony. Swift's  **  Receipt  for  Courtship"  {**  Two  or  three 
dean,  and  two  or  three  stseeCt,"  fcc.)  had  been  alwaya 
on  his  lips.  But  his  time  came  at  last ;.  be  was  ensnared 
by  the  greatest  coquette  in  the  neighborhood ;  and  I 
saw  in  his  brain  several  very  tolerable  stanzaa  of  an 
impassioned  ode  to  her  dimple.— A  poor  fellow  not  fiu- 
ofl|  was  seriously  thinking  of  suicide :  and  another  was 
resolving^ to  join  the  pending  struggle  in  Texai^  whefe, 
^ould  he  fall,  he  hoped  "she"  would  hear  of  it,  and 
pity  him. 

Some  of  the  fair  ones  who  caused  all  this  trouble 
being  preaeat,  I  looked,  to  see  how  they  were  affected 
by  the  agonies  of  their  lovers ;  not  doubting,  that  com* 
passion,  sympathy,  or  perhaps  even  grofiliidc  for  such 
kind  regards,  would  create  at  least  a  sort  of  involun- 
tary return  of  affection.  No  such  thing.  In  some,  I 
perceived  only  a  feeling  of  contempt  or  of  hatred,  to- 
wards their  despairing  swains :  oiheia  sat,  like  Epiea- 
rean  deities,  wrapt  in  the  serene  light  of  Beauty,  and 
absorbed  in  the  contemplation  of  their  own  felicity; 
inaensible  alike  to  the  prayers,  the  sufferings,  and  the 
sacrifices,  of  mortals.  But  though  thus  unkind  or  in- 
difibrent  to  those  who  were  dying  for  them,— tiiey,  loo, 
were  not  wholly  exempt  from  the  power  of  the  vniver- 
sal  conqueror.  I  might  here  diadoae  numy  cnrioos 
discoveries  I  made ;  tending  to  throw  much  light  on  the 
obscure  and  interesting  subject  to  which  they  relate. 
But  it  would  be  ungenerous— perhaps  not  honorable — 
to  publiah  female  weaknesses,  which  I  leanied  otily 
through  female  agency :  the  Sylph's  confidence  in  ne 
must  not  be  violated :  so  1  shall  be  silent. 

Many  other  singular  phenomena  came  under  my  no- 
tice ;  which  I  forbear  mentioning,  lest  my  readera  be 
wearied  with  the  length  of  my  narration.  At  last  my 
vision  was  terminated  in  a  manner  as  whimsical  as  its 
commencement. 

There  was  a  surprising  number  of  persons  engaged 
in  examining  the  elevations  and  depresaiona  in  the 
skulls  of  those  around  them,  and  thence  inferring  what 
qualities  dwelt  within.  My  glass  enaUed  roe  to  test 
Uie  accuracy  of  these  inferences.  They  were  nearty  as 
often  right,  as  wrong:  and  in  the  former  case,  were 
generally  aided  by  reoonne  to  the  countenance,  or  to 
the  observer's  previous  knowledge  of  the  obaervcNi.  It 
is  feir  to  confess,  however,  tlmt  I  saw  no  case  io  whicb, 
when  the  bump-monger  knew  beforehand  the  exiatence 
of  any  particular,  quajity,  he  foiled  to  find  a  bomp  for 
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ic  I  was  led  henee  to  ponder  upon  the  knack  Philoso- 
phy has,  of  finding  or  making  facts  to  confirm  her  theo- 
lies,  insomuch  that  every  conceivable  theory  is  sure  to 
be  amply  supported  by  obserratioa  or  experiment,  or 
both;  and  was  admiring  the  always  happier  adaptation 
of  vi^khi^  or  made  facts,  than  that  of  preexisting  ones, 
to  the  purposes  of  Philosophy, — as  a  coat,  made  to 
wrier,  fits  better  than  one  found  ready  made,  in  a  stop* 
ibop :  when  my  Sylph  fixed  her  keen  gaze  upoo  me, 
and  reading  my  thoughts — ''Ingratel"  said  she,  *'are 
yoa  dtiparagiog  my  darling  science?'* — ^"How!*'  an* 
iwsred  I :  "  No,  fair  Sylph,  I  was  not  thinking  of  it, 
at  all.  I  appeal  to  the  Great  Searcher  of  Hearts"—— 
**  Searcher  of  Headt,  air,  if  yon  please.  The  heart  is 
Silly  a  callolar  muscle,  with  a  congeries  of  veins  and 
arteries,  filled  with  nothing  but  blood.^^— "  1  beg  par* 
don.  Madam-— I  appeal  to  the  Great  Searcher  of  Headu, 
(bat  I  was  only  making  some  general  reflections  about 
those  people  there,  who  seem  tome  to  be  cheating  Physi- 
ognomy and  History  of  their  dues,  by  pretending  to  learn 
what  lAey  alone  diselose,  from  the  burope  on**— 
"Bamps  I"  roared  the  Sylph:  "is  it  thus  you  nickname 
the  developroents  of  mind  on  the  cranium  7  Is  it  thus 
you  vilify  the  sublime  science  of  PHasKOLooT  7"^- 
**  Plrmaiogy,  madam  {  Is  lAct  Phrenology  ?  I  thought 
Phreaofogy  consisted  in  the  use  of  this  glass,  aided  by 
^ofir  wand  and  presence.  Without  such  aid,  I  cannot 
believe  that  my  good  friends  there  can  see  the  wonder- 
fhl  things  which  I  have  seen.  What  they  are  doing, 
•bould  rather  be  called  Bvmp-olo** 

Here  the  Sylph,  in  a  rage,  snatched  the  glass  from 
By  hand,  waved  her  walid  backwards,  and  Vanished. 
btttaatty,myTision  was  at  an  end.  Skulla  resumed 
their  native  thickness  and  opacity.  I  recollected  my 
cmnd  at  ehareh,  and)  with  shame,  my  resolutions  of 
attentkm ;  and  listened  closely  to  the  remaining  *  Se- 
venthly* of  the  sermon. 

When  all  the  services  were  over,  and  the  congrega- 
tion dispersing,  I  met  my  pious  and  excellent  friend, 
Mia.B*^***,  in  the  church-entry.  ««Ah!  Mr.T»*«V 
■id  she,  "  I  begin  to  have  hopes  of  you.  I  never  be- 
held such  unwinking  attention  as  you  paid  to  the  ser- 
mon.   Was  it  not  in  Mr. 's  best  style  7"— I  was 


not  gncelees  enough  to  make  any  direct  reply,  or  even 
toask  ny  friend  how  she  had  fiaund  time,  from  her  own 
devotions,  to  watch  mine:  I  could  only  make  her  a 
bow,  and  harried  away  to  my  own  room,  in  order  to 
write  down  what  I  had  seen,  while  it  was  fresh  in  my 


MORAL 


To  htm  who  covets  improvement,  either  from  con* 
versatkm,  public  discourse,  or  study,  there  is  no  enemy 
more  formidable— nor  any  whose  evil  influences  need 
more  to  be  counteracted  by  diligence  or  averted  by 
prayer,— 'than  Wandbrino  Thoughts. 


t^  8<MDethlnci  perfaapsj  of  what  mkj  be  called  the  plot  of 
Che  foregoing  piece,  was  euggeeted  bj  a  book  which  the  author 
read  ten  or  eleven  yeara  ago,  but  of  which  be  hae  forgouen  the 
title ;  aaeribed  to  ^udge  Clayton,  of  Georgia,  writing  under  th« 
iMfif  Je  guerre  of  Wmgkam  FitMnmtle,  Etquire,  He  does 
not  owe  more  to  thai  work,  however,  than  to  Le  JHable  BoUeux, 
The  Adveoturea  of  a  Guinea,  and  the  seyeral  Vbione  in  the  Spec* 
tator.    How  much  la  borrowed  from  them,  let  the  reader  judge. 


Whether  the  thoughts  I  had  seemed  so  distinctly  to 
nad,  were  really  passing  in  the  minds  of  those  who 
had  been  aitling  before  me, — or  the  Sylph's  wand  and 
glass  had  created  an  illusion  which  cheated  my  sight, — 
I  shall  not  take  upon  me  to  decide*  I,  however,  do 
rather  deem  the  former  supposition  the  more  probable, 
unomidi  as  some  of  the  persons  in  question,  (who 
wen  of  my  acquaintance)  are  well  known  to  entertain 
the  opiaions  and  sentiments  which  are  here  ascribed  to 
them  f  and  as  the  glass  told  the  truth  so  far,  methinks  we 
are  persoaaively  moved  to  credit  its  testimony  altogether. 

One  other  observation  it  is  incombent  upon  roe  to 
offer;  and  ths  reader  may  take  it  as  that  ingredient  or 
appsmiage  hereof,  which  no  History,  whether  feigned, 
like  some  others*  or  Teracioiis  like  this,  should  want  ;— 
namely,  a 


TULRUMBLE  AND  OLIVER  TWIST. 

TAs  PuNic  Hfe  rf  Mr,  TvbimbU,  once  Mayer  qf  Mud' 
fig.  By  Box,  WUh  oUur  ToUa  and  SkeUhes  fiom 
BmiUy^M  MmMmy  «id  Uu  Library  rf  FkHml  PkUa- 
dslphia,  Carey,  Lea  ^  Blanehard* 

OHotr  Twisty  or  Uu  Parish  Boy's  Progress,  By  Box, 
WUh  other  Tales  and  Sketches  from  BenUey's  Mised- 
lany,  and  the  Library  of  FietUnu  Philadelphia.  Corey, 
Lea  Sjr  Blanehard, 

A  writer,  who  chooses  to  be  known  to  the  literary 
worid  by  the  name  of  "Boz,**  has,  for  some  time  past, 
been  exhibiting  his  antics  before  the  public  We  have 
never  sought  his  acquaintance,  for  the  same  reason  that 
we  should  avoid  a  fellow  who  might  thrust  himself  into 
an  assembly  room,  and  invite  the  notice  of  the  company 
by  the  dress  and  grimaces  of  a  Merry-Andrew.  We 
would  ask  ourselvee^  in  such  a  case,  what  man,  capable 
of  refinement,  would  choose  to  be  a  builbon  7 — What 
man,  possessing  a  particle  of  self-respect,  would  descend 
to  aft  exhibition  so  degrading  and  disgusting?  We 
should  certainly  suspect  the  intruder  to  be  some  clown 
of  a  circus,  or  bear-garden,  escaped  from  his  employer, 
and  hold  ourselves  in  readiness,  at  the  first  hint  ^m 
the  managers,  to  put  him  out. 

Can  we  be  blamed  for  coming  to  a  somewhat  similar 
conclusion  in  the  case  of  a  writer  who  thinks  proper  to 
announce  himself  by  such  a  mountebank  designation 
as  that  of  "Boc?"  What  right  has  he  that  we  should 
suppose  him  anything  better  than  the  Jack-Pudding  of 
a  drunken  club? 

The  reader  may  ask,  *'flow  then  it  comes  that  we 
take  any  notice  of  the  volumes  before  us?"  We  an- 
swer as  f(41ows;  They  were  laid  upon  our  table,  and, 
on  taking  up  one  of  them,  we  found,  on  what  should 
have  been  a  blank  page  at  the  end,  a  publisher's  notice 
of  "The  posthumous  papers  of  the  Picawicx  Club» 
containing  a  faithful  record  of  the  penmbulations, 
perils,  adventures,  and  sporting  transactions  of  the  cor* 
responding  members.  Edited  by  Boz.  The  very  great 
demand  for  this  humorous  work,"  Ice  Also,  "  A  new 
edition  of  the  Tugos  at  Rausoats,  embracing  the 
last  aketches  of  every  day  life,  and  every  day  people 
By  Bos.    The  first  edition  being  entirely  exhausted." 
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Appended  to  these  noticee  was  the  following  from  the 
JiHropaXUan  JiSagaiine : 

**  We  cannot  too  strongly  recommend  these  facetious 
works.  They  are  perfect  pictures  of  the  morals,  man- 
ners and  habits  of  a  great  portion  of  English  society. 
It  is  hardly  possible  to  conceive  a  more  pleasantly  read- 
ing miscellany— delightful  from  the  abundance  of  its 
sly  humor,  and  instructive  in  every  chapter.  «  ♦  * 
Taken  altogether,  we  have  rarely  met  witlr  works  that 
have  pleased  us  more,  and  we  inam  ihoi  mar  taste  U 
tdtoays  that  of  the  public,** 

Thus  admonished,  it  behooved  us,  who  live  by  the  fa- 
vor of  the  public,  and  whose  duty  it  is  to  minister  to 
the  public  taste,  to  avail  ourselves  of  this  opportunity 
to  improve  our  acquaintance  with  it  Instead  of  being 
called  upon  by  the  master  of  ceremonies  to  aid  in  eject- 
ing the  intruder,  behold  he  is  introduced  to  us  by  the 
manager  himself,  as  a  gentleman  of  the  first  fashion, 
whom  not  to  know  would  argue  ourselves  unknown. 

We  are  always  ready  to  defer  to  authority,  though 
we  cannot  lay  aside  oar  tftstes.  We  determined,  there- 
fore, to  man  ourselves  to  the  task,  and  to  make  the  ac- 
quaintance of  the  grotesque  stranger.  Yet  we  had 
our  misgivings,  and  wished  to  qualify  ourselves,  on  the 
easiest  terms,  to  say  that  we  were  acquainted  with  this 
very  popular  and  much  admired  Mr.  Bos.  Observing 
that  in  each  of  the  volumes  before  us  there  was  one 
tale,  and  one  only  from  his  pen,  and  finding  thst  one  of 
these  consisted  of  eighteen,  and  the  other  of  twenty-five 
pages,  small  duodecimo,  we  took  up  the  volumes  with 
a  light  heart,  and  went  to  work  with  something  like  the 
same  consolation  with  whieh  Fergus  M*Ivor  went  to 
the  scaffold.  "  Let  them  spin  out  the  business  as  they 
will,"  said  he,  "  they  cannot  make  it  last  much  over 
half  an  hour." 

Thus  it  was  that  we  became  acquainted  with  the 
"Public  Life  of  Mr.  Tulrumble,*'  and  the  "Progress  of 
Oliver  Twist,  the  Parish  Boy."  The  result  of  this  was, 
that  we  were  not  only  confirmed  in  our  suspicions  of 
the  true  character  of  the  writer,  but  that  our  indigna- 
tion was  strongly  excited  against  the  critic  who  had 
palmed  him  on  our  notice.  We  felt  called  upon  to  ex- 
pose the  one  and  denounce  the  other  as  proper  objects 
for  the  contempt  and  indignation  of  the  public.  To 
qualify  ourselves  for  this  duty,  and  to  secure  ourselves 
against  any  possibility  of  injustice,  we  undertook  and 
faithfully  accomplished  the  loathsome  task  of  reading 
these  volumes  through.  Having  completed  it,  we  de- 
termined that  if,  from  this  time  forth,  any  of  our  read- 
ers sufiisrs  himself  to  be  cheated  out  of  his  money  or 
his  time  by  Mr.  Boz  himself,  or  any  of  his  associates, 
aiders  and  abettors,  it  shall  not  be  our  fault. 

The  first  of  the  tales,  from  the  pen  of  Box  himself, 
is  introduced  by  the  following  passage: 

"  Mudfog  la  a  pl«araitt  towib— a  rBinarkably  pleasant  toWD->- 
eitusted  in  a  charmiog  hoUoir  by  the  0We  of  a  river,  from  which 
river,  Mudfog  derives  an  agreeable  scent  of  pitch,  tar,  coals,  and 
rope-yarn,  a  roving  population  in  oU-skin  hats,  a  pretty  steady 
Influx  of  drunken  bargemen,  and  a  great  many  other  mariiinae 
advantages.  There  ie  a  good^deat  of  water  about  Mudfog,  and 
yet  it  Is  not  exactly  the  sort  of  town  for  a  watering  place,  either- 
Water  is  a  perverse  sort  of  element  at  the  beat  of  times,  aad  in 
Mudfog  it  is  particularly  so.  In  winter  it  comes  oozing  down  the 
streets  and  tumbling  over  the  flelde,->nay,  rushes  into  the  very 
cellars  and  kitchens  of  the  houses,  with  a  lavish  prodigality  that 
might  well  be  dispensed  with ;  hot  In  the  hot  summer  weather  it 
^HU  dry  up,  aad  turn  green  j  and  although  green  m  a  very  good 


color  in  its  way,  eapeclaUy  In  grass,  eUll  U  certainly  ia  nee  be- 
coming  to  water ;  and  h  cannot  be  denied  that  the  beauty  of  Mud' 
fog  Is  rather  Impaired,  even  by  this  trifling  circumstance.  Mod- 
fog  !s  a  heaJthy  place— very  healthy  ;~damp,  perhape,  but  Done 
the  wovse  for  thaL  It's  quite  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  damp  is 
unwholesome:  plaols  thrive  best  in  damp  aiiuatione. and  why 
shouldn't  men  ?  The  iahabitanta  of  Mudfog  are  unaniiDoas  in 
asserting  that  there  exists  not  a  finer  race  of  people  on  the  face 
of  the  earth;  here  we  have  an  indisputable  and  veracioas  con- 
tradiction of  the  vulgar  error  at  once.  So,  admitting  Madlbg  to 
be  damp,  we  distinctly  state  that  it  is  salobriooa." 

In  this  place  lives  a  man  who,  by  quiet  industry,  has 
raised  himself  from  poverty  to  wMlth,  and  in  due  sea- 
son is  chosen  mayor  of  the  town.  He  has  just  before 
witnessed  a  Lord  Mayor's  procession  in  London,  and 
determines  to  have  a  pageant  of  his  own.  In  this  at- 
tempt he  makes  himself  ridiculous  of  course.  In  the 
hands  of  Mr.  Bok,  to  whom  nothing  is  ridiculoos  that 
ic  not  preposterous,  and  nothing  absurd  merely  because 
it  is  unnatural  or  impossible,  the  thing  ia  so  nwnaged, 
that  we  can  hardly  conceive  how  it  eoukl  provoke  a 
smile,  except  from  one  to  whom  the  highest  of  all  en- 
tertainments would  be  a  grinning  match.  The  cream 
of  the  joke  is,  that  Tulrumble  gets  a  suit  of  brazen  ar- 
mor, and  dresses  up  in  it  a  fellow  who  gets  drunk,  and 
behaves  like  a  drunkard,  and  so  the  pageant  ends. 
Tulrumble  attempts  reforms,  and  beeomes  unpopular — 
then  gives  up  the  attempt  and  recovers  his  standing. 
This  is  the  whole  story.  The  drunkenness  of  the  man 
in  armor  is  the  only  incident 

Oliver  Twist  is  a  boy  bom  in  a  workhouse,  of  a  mo- 
ther, (a  nameless  vagrant,)  to  whom  his  birth  is  fatal. 
It  seems  that  this  is  but  an  introductory  chapter,  con- 
sisting of  sneers  at  the  poor  laws  and  their  ministers, 
and  a  history  of  what  Oliver  did  and  what  he  did  aeC 
eat  The  only  incident  is,,  that  he  once  ventured  to  ask 
for  more.  The  story  stops  short,  without  teliing  the 
consequence  of  this  interesting  and  important  occurrence. 

Such  are  the  tales.  For  tlie  manner  and  execution, 
we  refer  to  the  passage  quoted  above.  We  are  not 
sure  that  these  are  not  the  worst  stories  in  the  two  vo- 
lumes. But  the  rest,  with  one  exception,  are  nearly  of 
the  same  character,  and  if  they  are  not  equally  bad,  it 
would  aeem  to  be  because  the  writers  oould  not  make 
them  sa    They  certainly  strove  hard  to  do  it 

They  all  have  this  common  quality  of  being  the 
worst  told  stories  that  we  ever  read.^  There  is  scarcely 
one  of  them  of  which  a  marginal  abstract  would  not  be 
decidedly  better  than  the  tale  itself  as  told — ^not  one 
that  would  not  be  improved  by  being  condensed  into 
one  or  two  psges.  Such  of  them  as  are  worth  telling 
at  all,  might  be* told  over  a  bottle  at  midnight,  and  a 
good  story  teller  would  not  give  five  minuttes  to  one  of 
them.  Many  would  be  best  told  in  one  sentence. 
Take  this  for  example : 

"Richie  Barter  was  a  merchant's  derk,  who  mined 
himself  by  marrying  hia  master'a  widow,  thinking  be 
had  left  her  40^000L,  when  her  whole  legacy  was  5001.** 

Is  that  the  whole,  story?  Yes^  No  incident  7  None. 
No  cbaracl^?  Nothing  like  it  The  writera  of  this 
school  have  no  idea  of  character,  beyond  the  grand  di- 
vision of  fools  and  knaves — bullies  and  cowards.  Of 
any  modifications  and  minglings  of  qualities,  they  seem 
to  have  no  conception.  Of  such  at  least  they  make  no 
exhibition,  though  personages  are  occasionally  intro* 
dueed,  which  we  may  suppose  (as  the  contrary  is  not 
made  to  appear,)  to  be  men  and  women  such  as  Ghyd 
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makes.  But  these  do  but  come  on  the  stage  and  go  off 
•g»in  like  a  servant  or  messenger  in  a  play,  withoat  at- 
tracting the  notice  of  the  author  or  the  audience. 

We  would  not  willingly  have  our  veracity  suspected, 
and  we  cannot  venture  to  vindicate  it  by  giving  extracts, 
at  ooes  extravagant  and  dull,  preposterous,  yet  not  lu- 
dicroQS.  We  feel,  therefore,  that  it  becomes  us  to  ac- 
cooDi  for  that  sort  of  popularity  which  encourages  such 
writers  to  put  forth  their  trash  upon  the  public,  and  se- 
cures them  such  a  sale  as  makes  their  works  more  pro- 
fiuble  to  the  bookseller  than  othefs  of  greater  merit. 

We  take  it,  that  there  is  nothing  that  tradesmen  like 
m  well  as  quick  returns.  This  is  true  of  booksellers  as 
well  as  others,  and  therefore  nothing  suits  the  bookseller 
better  than  a  work  for  which  a  ready  market  is  afforded 
by  the  city  where  he  publishes.  On  such  sales  he  saves 
all  discounts  and  commissions,  and  thus  secures  to  him- 
self not  only  a  quick  return,  but  a  larger  profit,  than  on 
books  which  must  be  sent  abroad  in  quest  of  purchasers. 

We  have  said  that,  with  a  single  exception,  none  of 
these  tales  is  much  better  than  those  which  we  have 
abridged,  though  none  of  them  is,  perhaps^  so  excellently 
bsd  ss  those  two.  The  excepted  tale  is  called  Edwaid 
Saville,  and  is  by  Charles  Whitehead.  We  have  never 
met  with  Mr.  Whitehead  before,  and  should  he  happy 
to  cttlUrate  his  acquaintance,  had  we  not  found  him  in 
•uch  company.  We  hope  he  was  logged  into  it  against 
his  will,  or  at  least  blundered  into  it  by  mistake.  His 
tittle  tale  really  surprised  us  as  much  as  would  the  ap- 
pesrsnee  of  a  genuine  dipmond  among  the  glass  beads 
tad  tiasel  trumpery  of  a  woman  of  the  town* 

We  have  a  double  purpose  in  mentioning  it.  It  is 
short,  and  might  be  read,  while  standing  on  one  foot,  at 
a  bookseller's  counter,  and  might  be  the  means  of  cheat- 
ing some  man  of  taste  into  the  purchase  of  the  work. 
We  hope  that  all  such  among  our  readers  may  escape 
that  imposition  by  means  of  this  notice.  We  are  more- 
over bound  to  return  our  acknowledgments  to  Mr. 
Whitehead  for  the  pleasure  we  experienced  in  reading 
this  little  production ;  and  we  would  requite  it  by  a 
word  of  advice.  Ho  has  heard  the  adage  no»eitur  a 
fteiaii.  They,  whose  names  are  connected  with  his,  will 
net  be  judged  of  by  Aim.  Mr.  Box  is  obviously  the 
criterion  writer  by  whom  the  rest  would  like  to  be  esti- 
nstcd.  Wo  can  hardly  think  that  Mr.  Whitehead 
vcMild  choose  to  be  valued  hy  the  same  standard.  We 
thereibre  warn  him  against  his  associate^;,  and  call  upon 
him  to  '*come  out  from  among  them,  for  he  is  not  of  them." 

This  advice  will  probably  never  reach  him,  but  it 
nay  be  of  service  to  our  readers  hereafter  to  recognize 
the  name  of  Mr.  Charles  Whitehead  as  that  of  one 
who  can  write  and  does  write  interestingly,  and  in  good 
taste.  It  may  serve  an  opposite  and  noore  important 
parpoee  to  know,  that  the  gentlemen  who  have  chosen 
Mr.  Boz  as  their  exemplar,  as  far  as  their  names  aro 
given,  arc  Samuel  Lover,  T.  Haynes  Baayly,  Douglas 
Jern>ld,T.  &  Coyne,  Alexander  Campbell,  J.  A.  Wade, 
ud  Hamilton  Reynolds.  We  hope  that  our  readers 
will  remember  and  shun  them  as  we  shall  do*  They 
ut  bad  company  and  dull  company ;  such  as  we  may 
(oppose  assembled  at  the  Boar's  head  in  East-cheap 
wbeo  the  Prince  and  old  Jack  were  both  absent,  and 
with  them  all  the  spirit  and  all  the  wit  of  the  club. 
Bardolph's  red  nose  and  the  "Humors"  of  Corporal 
^ym  make  the  whole  entertainment. 


HENRIETTA  TEMPLE : 

w9  Xooe-S/ory.    By  the  auihor  of  "  fmm  Grey»   PhUa" 
ddphia,  E,  L,  Carey  and  A  Hart, 

«*By  the  author  of  Vivian  Grey!"  How  the  sight 
of  these  words  delighted  our  tyea,  and  with  what  eager 
zest  we  betook  ourselves  to  the  perusal  of  the  work  I 
We  were  glad  to  find  ourselves  once  more  engaged  with 
a  writer  in  whom  we  are  always  sure  to  find  much  that 
is  original  and  nothing  common-place,  and  whose  faults 
are  chiefly  such  as  spring  from  the  exuberance  of  ge- 
nius. We  have  always  regretted  that  we  see  so  little 
of  Mr.  IVIsraeli.  We  have  sometimes  wondered  at  it ; 
but  when  we  have  expressed  this  wonder,  we  have  been 
told  that  he  is  not  popular  as  a  novelist  in  his  own 
country,  and  that  his  labors  in  that  line  have  proved 
unprofitable.  If  this^  be  so,  we  should  not  wonder  if  he 
renounced  his  pen  forever  in  indignant  disgust  To  be 
postponed  to  Bulwer  is  bad  enough:  Bulwer,  whose 
heavy  wing  (to  borrow  a  thought  from  Pollock,)  comes 
flapping,  laboriously  as  ho  strives  to  work  his  way  up 
into  the  regions  where  the  mind  of  D'lsraeli  floats  at 
ease  amid  the  creations  of  his  own  genius  that  people 
the  ethereal  expanse!  This  is  bad  enough.  But  to  be 
neglected  by  the  admirers  of  James  and  Ritchie!  To 
see  "  Philip  Augustus"  and  '*  One  in  a  Thousand''  pre- 
ferred to  "Vivian  Grey"  and  "Contarini  Fleming,"  is 
more  than  any  man  should  be  expected  to  endure. 

But  "a  prophet  is  not  without  honor,  save  in  his 
own  country  ;'*  and  we  find  pleasure  in  the  belief,  that 
there  is  no  writer  of  novels  now  living  whose  powers 
are  estimated  so  highly  by  the  best  judges  among  as, 
as  Mr.  D'Israeli's.  The  work  before  us  is  a  striking 
example  of  the  versatility  of  his  genius.  At  first,  we 
hardly  knew  how  to  believe  that  it  was  actually  his. 
The  reader  ciin  hardly  fail  to  remember  the  peculiar 
characteristics  of  Vivian  Grey.  The  suddenness,  the 
abruptness,  the  total  absence  of  detail,  the  disregard  of 
all  connection  between  antecedents  and  consequents, 
leave  us  at  a  loss  t6  know  whether  we  have  been  asleep 
or  awake — whether  the  vivid  imsges  which  have  flitted 
so  distinctly  before  us,  and  which  did  but  flit  and  pass 
away,  were  the  fragments  of  a  broken  and  disjointed 
dream,  or  occasional  glimpses  of  the  affairs  of  men  of 
flesh  and  blood  transacted  before  us,  but  so  as  to  let  us 
see  but  part  of  what  was  done,  or  but  a  narrative  so 
contrived  as  to  seem  to  tell  us  every  thing,  and  still  to 
leave  us  in  perplexed  and  wondering  ignorance. 

The  story  before  us  is  told  in  a  style  exactly  the  re- 
verse of  this.  The  preliminary  circumstances  are  laid 
before  us  with  the  distinctness  and  precision  of  a  law- 
yer's brief,  so  that  without  being  wearied  with  a  long 
detail,  we  find  ourselves  in  full  possession  of  all  the  cir- 
cumstances oS-  all  the  parties,  and  of  their  mutual  rela- 
tions to  each  other.  They  are  placed,  as  on  a  chess- 
board, before  the  game  begins.  We  understand  pre- 
cisely who  is  who,  and  what  is  what,  and  can,  at  any 
moment,  without  confusion,  trace  the  progress  of  each 
piece  from  his  original  position,  and  see  the  philosophy 
of  all  the  moves  which  have  conducted  him  to  his  pre- 
sent place. 

Such  is  the  impression  made  upon  us  by  the  mere 
manner  in  which  this  story  is  told,  and  at  the  same  time 
we  are  sensible  that  nothing  is  lost  in  the  interest  of  the 
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piece  by  this  alteDlion  to  detail    There  is,  indeed,  one  | 
signal  exception  to  the  generality  of  this  account,  in 
which  we  are  left  to  guesa  and  wonder  with  as  much 
perplexity  (though  certainly  with  less  interest,)  as  at 
any  tour  de  nudn  in  Vivian  Grey. 

We  now  proceed  to  give  an  abstract  of  oar  anthor*s 
story,  to  which  we  propose  to  add  some  specimens  of 
the  good  and  bad  of  his  style. 

Sir  Ratdifia  Armyn  is  a  decayed  baronet,  whose 
family  came  in  with  the  conqueror,  and  flourished  un- 
der the  long  line  of  his  descendants,  until  the  spirit  of 
religious  controversy  began  to  mingle  itself  with  politj- 
cal  strifes.  It  was  the  fate  of  this  family  to  cling  to  the 
falling  fortunes  of  the  Catholic  church,  and  to  incur  at- 
tainders and  forfeitures,  by  which  its  wealth  and  power 
were  so  reduced,  that  a  large  landed  estate  mortgaged 
to  its  full  value  was  all  that  remained  to  8b  Ratcliffik 
"With  the  estate  and  the  mortgage  he  inherited  the  pride 
of  his  family,  and  this  determined  him  to  keep  together 
his  patrimonial  acres,  paying  nearly  every  shilling  of 
bis  rents  to  keep  down  the  interest  of  his  debts.  In 
this  way  he  lives  in  poverty  and  obscurity  in  one  cor- 
ner of  his  old  dilapidated  baronial  mansion.  His  wife, 
the  daughter  of  a  wealthy  nobleman,  brings  him  no 
dowry,  but  she  brings  what  is  better— «  kind  and  gene- 
rous heart,  a  cheerful  temper,  and  a  disposition  to  share 
his  poverty  without  a  murmur.  They  have  an  only 
son,  who,  under  the  tuition  of  a  Catholk  priest  who  has 
sought  and  found  a  shelter  under  the  roof  of  his  early 
friend  Sir  Ratcliffe,  grows  up  an  elegant,  accomplished, 
and  well  instructed  young  man. 

For  this  youth  a  commission  in  the  army  is  obtained, 
and  he  sails  for  Malta,  where  he  spends  three  years  or 
more.  While  there,  the  heir  apparent  of  his  grandfa- 
ther. Lord  Qrandison,  dies,  and  iU6  old  nobleman  is  left 
to  choose  whether  he  will  leave  the  bulk  ot  his  estate 
to  the  daughter  of  a  deceased  son,  or  to  the  only  son  of 
his  daughter.  He  distinctly  avows  his  preference  of 
the  latter,  and  the  young  man  is  taught  to  regard  him- 
self as  the  heir  of  15,00OL  sterling  per  annum.  This 
arrangement  is  made  so  notorious,  Ihat  he  finds  no  dif- 
ficulty in  obtaining  credit  to  any  amount  at  Malta. 
The  consequence  is,  that  while  he  purchases  his  way  to 
the  rank  of  captain,  he  at  the  same  time  acquires  the 
most  ruinous  habits  of  self  indulgence  and  extravagance. 
An  only  son,  brought  up  at  home,  his  self  love  had  been 
cultivated  from  his  birth  to  the  day  that  he  left  his  family 
to  join  his  regiment  There,  handsome,  accomplished, 
talented,  and  rich,  he  found  himself  the  favorite  of  his 
companions,  the  pet  of  the  regiment,  and  the  darling  of 
the  ladies.  The  consequence  was,  that  by  the  time  of 
his  grandfather's  death,  Ferdinand  Armyn  was,  in  his 
estimation,  the  most  important  personage  in  the  world, 
and  the  only  one  whose  comfort  or  happiness  he  was  at 
all  interested  in,  or  at  all  bound  to  provide  for.  In  this 
view  of  the  subject  he  found  himself  countenanced  by 
the  unanimous  concurrence  of  all  his  little  world  at 
Malta.  But  here  he  was  doomed  to  the  same  fate 
which  many  a  politician  experiences,  who,  after  being 
the  leader  of  a  dominant  party,  suddenly  finds  himself 
in  a  lean  minority.  Into  the  leanest  of  all  minorities, 
Captain  Ferdinand  Armyn  was  doomed  to  fall,  as  soon 
as  it  was  known  that  his  grandfather  was  actually  dead, 
and  had  left  his  whole  estate  to  the  daughter  of  his  son. 

Unpleasant  as  this  inteUigence  was,  it  might  have 


been  mote  so,  had  the  whole  truth  reached  fiialta  before 
the  captain's  departure.  But  he  sailed  as  soon  as  be 
heard  of  the  old  lord's  death ;  and  it  was  not  until  his 
arrival  in  England  that  he  learned  the  nature  of  his  tes- 
tamentary dispositions. 

What  was  to  be  done?  He  owed  some  15,0001.,  and 
had  nothing  to  pay  withal ;  but  he  had  a  pretty  cousin 
to  whom  the  estate  had  been  left,  and  on  her  be  finds 
that  his  handsome  person  and  fine  address  have  OMde 
a  favorable  impression.  For  her  he  cares  not  a  straw ; 
but  what  of  that?  He  courts  her  and  is  seoepted,  and 
his  Malteae  creditors  hearing  at  the  same  moment  that 
he  is  not  the  heir,  but  that  he  is  to  mairy  the  heireM, 
refrain  from  pressing  their  demands. 

Soon  after  this  snug  arrangement  has  been  agioed 
upon,  he  meets  with  the  lady  whose  name  desigiiatas 
the  work,  and  a  mutual  tumbling  into  love  at  first  nght 
is  the  consequence.  Hers  then  is  a  new  toy  on  whieh 
Mr.  Ferdinand  Armyn  has  set  his  heart,  and  he  snatches 
at  it  as  unhesitatingly  as  he  bad  saatehed  at  his  cousin's 
fortune,  and  with  the  like  success.  Bot  unluckily  he 
cannot  have  both,  and  Miss  Temple  b  the  daughter  of 
a  gentleman  of  very  moderate  fortune:  Of  course  she 
is  not  let  into  the  secret  of  his  prior  engagement ;  m 
leaving  her  in  the  dark  about  that,  he  hies  away  to  sas 
his  cousin,  with  a  full  purpose  of  breaking  off  fratn  it 
But  his  heart  fiuls  him,  and  he  trifles  away  the  time^ 
until  Miss  Temple  becomes  uneasy  at  his  proumcted 
absence,  and  until  slie  bean  from  the  best  authority 
that  he  is  eertainly  engaged  (as  be  eertoinly  was)  to 
his  cousin,  and  that  a  short  day  was  fixed  fior  their  nup- 
tials. This  intelligence  comes  in  such  a  shape  as  to 
leave  no  doubt  in  the  mind  of  either  fiither  or  daughter 
of  its  truth ;  whereupon  they  give  Cspiain  Armyn  the 
slip,  ratire  to  the  Continent,  and  eslsblish  themaelvea  at 
Pisa.  At  length  the  lover  makes  his  appearanee,  but 
the  birds  ara  flown.  The  consequenee  is  a  desperate 
illness,  in  whieh  he  is  tenderly  nursed  by  his  poor  mo> 
ther  and  his  abused  cousin,  who  is  not  yet  undeceived. 
At  length  he  recoven  sfciwly;  his  tutor  explains  the 
real  state  of  affiura  to  Miss  Qrandison,  and  they  agree 
that,  fbr  the  present,  the  knowledge  of  the  truth  shall 
go  no  further.  Sir  Ratelifle  and  his  wife,  therefore,  ara 
still  happy  in  the  belief  that  their  son  is  about  to  many 
an  heiress,  whose  wealth  will  restora  the  splendor  of 
their  house,  and  his  creditora  rest  in  the  oomlbrtahle  ai^ 
surance  that,  sooner  or  later,  their  debts  will  be  psid 
with  large  accumulated  interest  Meantime,  Miss 
Temple  at  Pisa  meets  with  Lord  Montfort,  who  is  the 
equal  of  Armyn  in  all  that  he  ought  to  be,  and  his  op> 
posite  in  all  that  he  ought  not  to  be.  Of  oourse  he  falls 
in  love  with  the  lady,  and  addresses  her.  She  rajects 
him,  assuring  him  of  her  esteem,  but  at  the  same  time 
avowing  her  hopeless  attachment  to  another  man.  Bot 
Lord  Montfort  is  quite  too  philosophical  to  be  put  aside 
by  any  such  difliculties.  He  knows  that  wonaeo  must 
marry,  and  that  if  a  good  woman  does  not  leani  to  love 
her  husband,  it  must  be  her  husband's  fault  Of  the 
moral  worth  of  Miss  Temple  then  can  be  no  doubt 
He  therefora  plainly  places  the  mstter  on  that  footing, 
and  on  further  consideration  he  is  accepted. 

On  the  retam  of  Miss  Temple  with  her  fiither  and 
lover  to  England,  they  are  thrown  by  successive  chances 
into  the  society  x>f  the  Armyns.  In  the  meaBtime  the 
secret  steals  out  that  the  captain  is  not  to  marry  Miss 
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Grandimk  Mjm  Temple  alio  discovers  that,  instead 
of  fbfnkioj;  her  for  Miss  Qrandison,  he  had  forsaken 
Miss  Onndison  for  her.  Miss  Temple  was  no  lawyer, 
bet  the  stoiy  of  the  lawyer's  bull  and  the  fanner's  ox 
IB  true  of  all  mankind,  and  womankind  too,  and  so  she 
fergiTcs  him  with  all  her  hean. 

Bot  the  creditors  of  Captain  Armyn  are,  by  no 
meant,  so  indulgent.  The  discovery  that  he  is  not  to 
atny  his  wealthy  coosin,  rouses  their  resentment  as 
weli  as  iheir  fears,  and  he  is  thrown  into  prison.  From 
dm  he  is  relieved  by  Lord  Montfort,  at  the  earnest  en- 
treaty of  Miss  Temple.  But  his  lordship  does  not  stop 
tkre.  He  resigns  the  lady  herself  to  her  first  lover,  and 
being  doomed,  as  it  seemsi  to  take  up  with  the  leavings 
of  the  inrestatible  Captain  Armyn,  he  seeks  and  finds 
eoosolation  with  his  rejected  cousin  Miss  Ghtmdison. 
An  unexpected  legacy  makes  Mr.  Temple  ^  rich  man, 
and  all  ends  well  and  prosperously. 

For  this  story,  merely  as  a  tale,  we  have  not  much  to 
ny.    If  tfae  execution  were  not  at  all  superior  to  the 
material,  we  should  have  little  praise  to  bestow,  and 
there  would  be  no  need  to  condemn  a  work  having  no- 
thing to  redeem  it  from  early  oblivion.    Indeed,  in  the 
management  of  the  story,  there  is  one  fault  which  ap- 
pears more  glaringly  than  in  our  hasty  abstract.    It  is 
the  suddenness  of  the  change  of  partners.    It  not  only 
is  not  explained  when  and  how  Miss  Temple*s  hold  on 
Lord  MoDifbrt's  heart  became  relaxed,  and  when  he 
list  beoune  sensible  of  the  attractions  of  Kate  Gran- 
(tison,  and  she  of  his,  bat  the  possibility  of  any  such 
change  of  feeling  is  almost  negatived.    On  one  day  we 
hare  Lord  Monifort  the  devoted  and  plighted  lover  of 
Bliss  Temple;  on  the  same  day  we  have  Miss  Grandi- 
son  light-beaxted,  cheerful  and  free  as  air;  on  the  same 
day  we  have  a  conversation  between  her  and  the  young 
DoUcfliao,  which  leads  the  reader  to  believe  that  they 
hare  oo  thought  of  each  other,  and  early  the  next 
aaoming  he  annoonees  to  Armyn  that  they  are  betrothed 
to  each  other,  and  that  Miss  Temple  is  free.    It  follows 
that  all  this  unprepared  change  of  position  and  plan 
takes  place  in  one  evening,  and  that  between  persons 
of  the  utmost  refinement  and  delicacy.    Now,  this  is 
intolereble.    It  is  done,  indeed,  so  barefacedly,  that  the 
writer  teems  determined  to  defy  censure.    He  had  tied 
a  knot  too  hard  for  him,  and  in  the  exercise  of  his  ple- 
nary sovereignty,  he  cuts  it  without  ceremony.    The 
only  thing  that  palliates  this,  is  the  cool  impudence  with 
which  he  does  it;  and  it  is  certainly  less  provoking 
than  the  bungling  contrivances  to  which  so  many  wri- 
ters resort  in  like  cases.    It  is  more  tolerable,  for  exam- 
ple, than  fVinny  Wharton's  d  isoovery  of  Harvey  Birch's 
secret  haunt,  and  her  aeeidenttd  meeting  there  with  Har- 
per, alias  General  Washington.    It  will  be  seen  we 
■peak  of  Cooper's  Spy— decidedly  his  best  work,  if  he 
had  stopt  in  the  middle  of  the  second  volume,  by  giving 
his  court  martial  sense  enough  to  acquit  young  Whar- 
ton*   So  much  have  we  been  disgusted  with  such 
clumsy  blunders,  that  after  the  first  start  of  surprise, 
we  are  not  sure  that  we  did  not  forgive  Mr.  Disraeli's 
sbniptnessy  in  consideration  of  his  numifest  contempt 
of  them. 

Ailer  all  this,  the  reader  may  perhaps  ask,  what 
merit  there  can  be  in  such  a  tale  as  we  have  sketched  ? 
We  win  answer  by  begging  him  to  make  a  like  abridge* 
ment  of  the  adventures  of  Don  Juan,  from  the  nursery 


of  Dona  Inez,  and  tlie  bed-chamber  of  Dona  Julia,  to 
his  last  critical  renecnire  with  the  Duchess  of  Fitz 
Fulke.  Trace  him  from  the  chaste  bosom  of  Haider  to 
the  voluptuous  embrace  of  Duder,  and  the  sensual  style 
of  Catherine  of  Russia,  and  while  you  look  on  the 
skeleton  of  this  monster  of  poetical  creations,  think  of 
it  as  it  stands  in  the  living  verse  of  Byron.  Is  it  not 
true,  that  of  all  the  marvellous  productions  of  that  won« 
derful  man,  this  strange,  wild,  extravagant,  shocking, 
horrible,  incredible,  and  impossible  tale,  is  the  most 
wonderful  and  the  most  fascinating  ?  What  makes  it  so  ? 
It  is  the  power  of  genius.  It  is  the  creative  energy 
which  has  invested  it  with  every  thing  that  can  recom- 
mend it  to  the  poetic  sense.  The  music  and  the  hues, 
and  the  odors  of  poetry,  are  all  there,  and  we  revel 
among  them  as  in  a  Paphian  bower,  where  every  ob- 
ject glows  in  beauty,  and  every  breath  of  heaven  redo- 
lent of  roses  waAs  melody  to  the  ear. 

We  hazard  nothing  in  saying  that  the  work  before 
us  abounds  in  passages  which  will  not  lose  by  compari- 
son with  parallel  passages  in  Don  Juan.  When  young 
Armyn  and  the  heroine  meet,  they  fall  in  love  at  the 
moment,  and  hence  with  them  as  with  Rosslind,  your 
only  true  love  is  love  at  first  sight.  D'Jsraeli  of  course 
adopts  the  idea  as  the  only  one  which  can  mitigate  the 
character  of  his  hero  from  the  coldly  adfigh  to  the  jvot- 
Hsnaiehf  $tlfi$h.  Then  comes  a  string  of  rhapsodies,  in 
which  all  the  poetry  of  the  passion  is  combined.  We 
present  one  or  two  specimens,  in  which  we  are  at  once 
dazzled  by  the  brilliancy  of  the  execution,  and  shocked 
at  the  picture  of  the  human  heart  that  it  displays.  We 
fear  it  is  too  true  an  account  of  the  nature  and  opera* 
tion  of  a  passion,  which  they  who  feel  and  cherish  it, 
are  in  the  habit  of  regarding  as  generous,  refined,  and 
magnanimous. 

**  Amid  the  gloom  and  travail  of  axUtence  luddeoly  to  behold 
abeautiful  being,  and,  as  instaxiianeously,  to  feel  an  overwhelm- 
ing conyictlon  that  with  that  fair  form  for  ever  our  destinj 
mu«t  be  entwined ;  that  there  is  no  more  joy  but  in  her  J07,  no 
■orrow  but  when  ehe  grievee;  that  In  her  sight  of  love,  la  her 
smile  of  fondness,  hereaHer  is  all  bliss ;  to  feel  our  flauntj  am- 
bition fade  away  libre  a  shrivelled 'gourd  before  her  visions;  to 
feel  fame  a  juggle  and  posterity  a  lie ;  and  to  be  prepared  at  once, 
for  this  great  object,  to  forfeit  and  fling  away  all  former  bopee, 
ties,  schemes,  views;  to  violate  Injier  fkvor  every  duty  of  socie- 
ty;—this  is  a  fover,  and  this  is  love!  Magnificenta  sabUme,  di- 
vine sentiment !  An  immortal  flame  burns  in  the  breast  of  that 
~man  who  adores  and  is  adored.  He  is  an  ethereal  be ibg.  The 
accidents  of  earth  touch  him  not.  Revolutions  of  empires, 
ehanges  of  creed,  mnutlons  of  opiaion,  are  to  him  but  the  clouds 
and  meteors  of  a  stormy  sky.  The  schemes  and  struggles  of 
mankind  are,  in  his  thinking,  but  the  anxieties  of  pigmies,  and 
the  fanustical  achievements  of  apes.  Nothing  can  subdue  him. 
He  laughs  alike  at  loes  of  fortune,  loss  of  firiends,  loss  of  cha'- 
racter.  The  deeds  and  thoughts  of  men  are  to  him  equallj^  in* 
diflferent.  He  does  not  mingle  In  their  paths  of  cillous  bustle, 
or  hold  himself  responsible  to  the  airy  Impostures  before 'which 
they  bow  down.  He  Is  a  mariner,  who,  In  the  sea  6f  life,  keeps 
his  gaze  fixedly  on  a  single  stsr ;  and,  if  that  do  not  shine,  he 
lets  go  the  rudder,  and  glories  when  his  barque  descends  into  the 
bottomless  gulf." 

"  What  a  mystery  Is  love !  All  the  necessities  and  hablu  of 
our  life  sink  before  it.  Food  and  sleep,  that  seem  to  divide  our 
being,  as  day  and  night  divide  time,  lose  all  their  Influence  o^er 
the  lover.  He  Is,  Indeed,  a  spiritualized  being,  fit  only  to  live 
upon  amlMrosIa,  and  slumber  In  an  imaginary  paradise.  The 
cares  of  the  world  do  not  touch  him ;  its  most  stirring  events  are 
to  him  bat  the  dusty  Incidents  of  by>gone  annals.  All  the  for. 
tone  of  the  world  without  his  mistress  is  misery ;  and  with  her 
all  its  mischances  a  transient  dream.  Revolutions,  eaftbquakes, 
the  change  of  governmcnta,  the  fall  of  empire^,  are  to  him  but 
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cliUdiah  games  dinaatefttl  to  a  manlj  a pirlu  Men  love  In  the 
plague,  and  forget  the  peat,  though  k  rages  about  them.  They 
bear  a  charmed  life,  and  think  not  of  destruction  until  it  touches 
tbeir  idol,  and  then  they  die  without  a  pang,  like  aealota  for 
their  persecuted  creed.  A  man  In  love  wanders  in  the  world  as 
a  samnambulist,  wtoh  eyes  that  seem  to  open  to  those  that  watch 
him,  yet  in  fact  view  nothing  but  their  own  inward  fancies." 

*'  The  magic  of  first  love  ti  our  ignorance  tliat  it  can  erer  end. 
It  la  the  dark  coiiTictlon  that  feelings  the  most  ardent  may  yet 
grow  coid,  and  that  emotions  the  most  constant  and  confirmed 
are,  nevertheless,  liable  to  change,  that  taints  the  feebler  spell 
of  our  later  passions,  though  they  may  spring  from  a  heart  that 
has  lost  little  of  iu  original  freshness,  and  be  offered  to  one  in- 
Anilely  more  worthy  of  the  derotion  than  our  first  idolatry.  To 
gaze  upon  a  face,  and  to  beiiere  that  for  e?er  we  must  behold  it 
with  the  same  adoration;  that  those  eyes,  in  wliose  light  we  live, 
will  for  erer  meet  ours  with  mutual  glances  of  rapture  and  de> 
Totedness ;  to  be  conscious  that  all  conrersaiion  with  others 
sounds  rapid  and  spiritless,  compared  with  the  endless  expres* 
sion  of  our  affection;  to  feel  our  heart  rise  at  the  favored  voice ; 
and  to  beiieve  that  life  mvst  hereafter  consist  of  a  ramble 
through  the  world,  pressing  but  one  fond  hand,  and  leaning  but 
upon  one  faithful  breast;  oh!  must  this  sweet  credulity  indeed 
be  dissipated  ?  Is  there  no  hope  for  them  so  full  of  hope  ?  no 
pliy  for  them  so  abounding  with  love  ? 

**  And  can  it  be  possible  that  the  hour  can  ever  arrive  when  the 
former  votaries  of  a  mutual  passion  so  exquisite  and  engrossing 
can  meet  each  other  with  indifference,  almost  with  unconscious- 
ness, and  recall  with  an  effort  their  vanished  scenes  of  felicity— 
that  quick  yet  profound  sympathy,  thlit  ready  yet  boundless 
confidence,  all  that  charming  abandonment  of  self,  and  that 
vigilant  and  prescient  fondness  that  anticipates  all  our  wants 
and  all  our  wishes?  It  makes  the  heart  ache  but  to  picture  such 
vicissitudes  to  the  imagination.  They  are  Images  full  of  dis* 
tress,  and  misery,  and  gloom.  The  knowledge  that  such 
changes  can  occur  fills  over  the  mind  like  the  thought  of  deathf 
obscuring  all  our  gay  fancies  with  Its  bat'like  wing,  and  tainting 
tiie  healthy  atmosphere  of  our  happiness  with  Its  venomous  ex> 
pirations.  It  is  not  so  mtich  ruined  cities,  tliat  were  once  the 
capital  glories  of  the  world,  or  mouldering  temples  breathing 
with  oracles  no  more  believed,  or  arches  of  triumph  that  have 
forgotten  the  heroic  name  they  were  plied  up  to  celebrate,  that 
fill  my  mind  with  half  so  mournful  an  Impression  of  the  io8U« 
blHty  of  human  fortunes,  as  these  sad  spectacles  of  exhausted 
affections,  ahd,  as  It  were,  traditionary  fragments  of  expired  pas* 
•ion." 

1 1  is  from  passages  like  these  that  we  have  learned  to 
speak  of  the  faults  of  D'lsracli  as  those  of  exuberant 
genius.  Here  is  the  genius,  and  here  are  the  faults.  In 
this  splendid  declamation  we  see  no  appearance  of  la- 
bor, no  spurring  of  a  jaded  fancy,  no  ringing  the  changes 
on  the  hackneyed  cant  of  romantic  love.  All  is  vivid, 
and  much  original ;  yet  in  the  very  last  and  most  beau- 
tiful sentence  there  is  a  grammatical  fault  so  glaring,  as 
to  show  that  the  passage  flower)  spontaneously  from  the 
pen,  and  could  not  even  have  been  read  over  with  a 
critical  eye.  We  certainly  did  not  discover  it  at  the 
first  perusal,  and  we  trust  there  are  few  readers  so  cold 
as  to  have  perceived  it.  But  it  is  there,  and  does  but 
enhance  the  beauty  of  the  passage,  by  showing  that  it 
was  perfectly  unstudied. 

The  following  is  in  a  different  style,  but  shows  equal 
power.  We  cannot  imagine  anything  more  tender  and 
more  true  to  nature  in  its  best  aspects.  It  is  the  ac- 
count of  the  parting  of  Ferdinand  from  his  parents, 
when  he  first  leaves  them  to  join  his  regiment : 

<<Itwas  singular  at  dinner,  in  what  excellent  spirits  every 
body  determined  to  be.  The  dinner,  also,  generally  a  very  sim- 
ple repast,  was  almost  as  elaborate  as  the  demeanor  of  the 
guests,  and.  although  no  one  fek  inclined  to  eat,  consisted  of 
every  dish  and  delicacy  which  was  supposed  to  be  a  favorite 
wKh  Ferdinand.  Sir  Ratcliffe,  In  general  so  grave,  was  to-day 
quite  joyous*  and  produced  a  magnum  of  claret,  which  be  had 
himself  discovered  in  the  old  cellars,  and  of  which  even  OUs* 


coobory,  an  habkual  wtter«drlok«r,  veaturad  to  panake.    As 

for  Lady  Annyn,  she  scarcely  ever  ceased  talking ;  she  found  a 
Jest  In  every  sentence,  and  seemed  only  uneasy  when  there  was 
silence.  Ferdinand,  of  course,  yielded  himself  to  the  apparent 
spirit  of  the  party ;  and,  had  a  stranger  been  preaent,  1»|  could 
only  have  supposed  that  they  were  celebrating  some  anniversary 
of  domestic  joy.  It  seemed  rather  a  birthday  feast  than  the  last 
soda]  meeting  of  those  who  bad  lived  together  so  long,  and  loved 
each  other  so  dearly. 

"  But,  as  the  evening  drew  on,  their  hearts  began  to  grow 
heavy,  and  every  one  was  glad  that  the  early  departure  of  the 
travellers  on  the  morrow  was  an  excuse  for  speedily  retirtog. 

*' '  No  adieus  to-night  !*  said  Lady  Armyn  with  a  gay  air,  aa 
she  scarcely  returned  the  habitual  embrace  of  her  son.  *  We 
shall  be  ail  up  lo-morrow.* 

"  So  wishing  his  last  good  night,  with  a  charged  heart  and  fU- 
tering  tongue,  Ferdinand  Armyn  took  up  his  candle  and  retired 
to  his  chamber.  He  could  not  refrain  from  exercising  an  unusual 
scrutiny  when  he  had  entered  the  room.  He  held  up  the  light 
to  the  old  accustomed  walls,  and  threw  a  parting  glance  of  affec- 
tion at  the  curtains.  There  was  the  gissa  vase  witich  hli  mother 
had  never  omitted  each  dmy  to  fill  with  fresh  flowers,  and  the 
counterpane  that  was  her  own  handy  work.  He  klaaod  It:  and, 
filnging  off  his  clothes,  was  glad  when  he  was  aurroQaded  by 
darkness,  and  buried  In  his  bed. 

"  There  was  a  gentle  lap  at  his  door.    He  started. 

*<*Are  you  la  bed,  my  Ferdinand?*  Inquired  his  mothers 
voice/ 

**  Ere  he  could  reply  he  heard  the  door  open,  and  ha  observed 
a  tall  white  figure  approaching  him. 

**  Lady  Armyn,  without  speaking,  knelt  down  by  his  bed-side, 
and  took  him  in  her  arma.  She  buried  her  face  in  his  breast. 
He  felt  her  teara  upon  his  heart.  He  could  not  move ;  he  could 
not  apeak.    At  length  he  aobbed  aloud. 

<* '  May  our  Father  that  la  in  heaven  bleaa  you,  my  darling 
child ;  may  He  guard  over  you ;  may  He  preserve  you  !*  Very 
weak  waa  her  still  aolemn  voice.  '  I  would  have  spared  you 
this,  my  darling.  For  you,  not  for  myself,  have  I  controlled  my 
feelinga.  But  I  knew  not  the  atrength  of  a  mother*8  lovo.  Alaa ! 
what  mother  haa  a  child  like  thee?  Oh !  Ferdinaod,  my  first, 
my  only-bom ;  child  of  love,  and  joy,  and  happinesa,  that  never 
coat  me  a  thought  of  aorrow,  ao  kind,  ao  gentle,  and  bo  dutiful  !•> 
muat  we,  oh !  rouat  we  indeed  part  ?* 

"*It  is  too  cruel,*  continued  Lady  Armyn,  kissing  with  a 
thousand  kisaes  her  weeping  child.  *  What  have  1  done  to  de- 
serve such  misery  as  this  ?  Ferdinand,  beloved  Ferdinand,  I 
shallldie.* 

"  *  I  will  not  go,  mother,  I  will  not  go,*  wildly  exclaimrd  the 
boy,  disengaging  himself  from  her  embrace,  and  starting  op  in 
his  bed.  *  Mother,  I  cannot  go.  No,  no,  it  never  can  be  good 
to  leave  a  home  like  tliis.* 

"  *  Hush  !  hush !  my  darling.  What  words  are  these  ?  How 
unkind,  how  wicked  is  It  of  me  to  say  all  this.  Would  ibat  I 
had  not  come !  I  only  meant  to  listen  at  your  door  a  niinnie, 
and  hear  you  move,  perhaps  to  hear  you  speak — and  like  a 
fool—how  naughty  of  me !— never,  never  shall  I  forgive  my- 
self—like a  miserable  fool  I  entered.* 

**  'My  own,  own  mother— what  shall  I  say  .'—what  shall  I 
do?  I  love  you,  mother,  with  all  my  heart,  and  soul  and 
spirlt*8  strength :  I  love  you  mother.  There  is  no  mother  loved  as 
you  are  loved  !* 

"*Tis  that  that  makes  me  mad.  I  know  U.  Oh  why  are 
you  not  Ilka  other  children,  Ferdinaod !  When  your  uncle  left 
us,  my  father  said  <  Good  bye,*  and  shook  his  hand;  and  he, 
he  scarcely  kissed  us,  he  was  so  glad  to  leave  his  home ;  but 
you To-morrow— no,  not  to-morrow.    Can  It  be  to-morrow  !• 

" '  Mother,  let  me  get  up  and  call  my  father,  and  tell  him  I  will 
not  go.* 

"  *  Good  Ood !  what  words  are  these  ?  Not  go.  *Tis  all  your 
hope  to  go ;  all  ours,  dear  child.  What  would  your  father  say 
were  he  to  hear  me  speak  thus?  Oh  !  that  1  had  not  entered ! 
Whatafoollam!* 

"  *  Dearest,  dearest  mother,  believe  me  we  shall  soon  meet/ 

"  *  Shall  we  soon  meet !  Ood  !  how  joyous  will  be  the  day.* 

"  *  And  I— I  will  write  to  you  by  every  riilp.' 

"  *  Oh !  never  fall,  Ferdinand,  never  fall.' 

"  *  And  send  you  a  gazelle,  and  you  shall  call  it  by  my  nams, 
dear  mother.* 

«'<  Darling  child!* 
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^  *  Tott  JcDow  I  havf  oAsn  lUytd  a  month  at  gnadotm^a,  aad 
race  nx  weeks.  Why !  eight  timee  six  weeks,  and  f  ahaU  be 
kooe  tgaln.* 

•< '  Hdom  !  hooie  a^ain !  ei|;bl  timea  six  weeke— A  year,  oearty 
•  year !  fc  eeema  eternity.  Winter,  and  epring,  and  sommer 
tod  winter,  again — all  to  paee  away.  And  for  seventeen  yean 
ht  iiM  icareely  bean  out  of  my  eifffat.  Oh !  my  idol,  my  beloved, 
BT  darliog  Ferdinand,  1  cannot  believe  it;  I  cannot  believe  that 
«f  are  to  part.* 

"  *  Mother,  daareet  mother,-  think  of  my  fetber,  deaieet  $  thhik 
bow  mocb  his  hopes  are  placed  on  me ;  think,  deareet  mother, 
how  nucb  I  have  to  do.  All  now  depends  on  me,  you  know.  I 
moA  rMton  our  houoe.* 

" '  0 !  Ferdioand,  I  dare  not  expreee  the  thoughte  that  rise 
open  ne ;  yet  1  would  ear  that,  had  X  but  my  child,  I  could  live 
in  peace,  how  or  whera  1  care  nou> 
"  *  Dearest  mother,  you  unman  me.' 

"  h  ia  very  wicked.  I  am  a  fool  *,  I  never,  no !  never  shall  I 
perdon  myself  for  this  night,  Feidinand.' 

"  *  Sweet  mother,  I  lieeeech  you  calm  yourwif.  Believe  me 
w«  ahall  indeed  miMt  vary  aoon,  and,  somehow  or  other,  a  little 
bird  wbiepera  to  me  we  shall  yet  be  very  happy.* 

'* '  But  will  you  ba  the  eame  Ferdinand  to  me  as  before  ?  Ay ! 
ikere  ic  is,  my  child.  You  will  be  a  man  when  you  come  back, 
and  be  ashamed  to  love  your  mother.  Promise  me  nowJ  said 
Ladr  Armyii,.wich  extraordinary  energy,  *  promise  me,  Ferdi* 
MOd,  you  will  alwaya  love  roe.  Do  not  let  them  make  you 
uhamed  of  loving  me.  They  will  joke,  and  jeet,  and  ridicule 
lU  home  affections.  Tou  are  very  young,  sweet  love,  very, 
very  yoong,  and  very  inexperienced  and  susceptible.  JDo  not 
let  tliem  spoil  yoar  frank  and  beautiful  nature.  Do  not  let  them 
lead  you  astray.  Remember  Armyn,  sweetest  dear,  dear  Ar* 
njra,  and  those  who  live  there.  Trust  me,  oh  !  yes,  indeed 
belwTe  me  darling,  you  will  never  find  frleoda  in  (his  world  like 
thoee  voo  Imve  at  Armyn.* 

"  w  know  it,'  exclaimed  Ferdinand,  with  streaming  eyes; 
<OtNl  be  my  witness  how  deeply  I  feel  that  truth.  If  I  forget 
tbee  aad  tbetn,  dear  mother,  may  Ood  indeed  forget  me.* 

'*' My  darling,  darling  Ferdinand,*  aaid  Lady  Armvn,  In  a 
calm  tone,  **  I  am  better  now.  I  hardly  am  sorry  that  I  did  come 
now.  h  wiU  be  a  consolation  to  me  in  your  absence  to  remember 
B.tl  fOD  have  said.  Good  night,  my  beloved  child,  my  darling  love, 
rood  ntfht  1  shall  not  come  down  to«morrow,  dear,  we  will 
sot  Beet  again :  I  will  say  good>bye  to  you  from  the  window. 
Be  banpy,  oh  !  M  happy,  my  dear  Ferdinand,  and  as  you  say. 
Indeed,  we  ahall  soon  meet  again.  Eight-and-forty  weeks! 
Why,  what  are  eight*aod- forty  weeks  1  It  is  not  quite  a  year. 
CouraAvoiy  sweet  boy !  let  us  keep  up  each  other's  spirits, 
love.  Who  knows  what  may  yet  coma  from  this  your  first  ven- 
ture ui  the  worM  ?  I  an  full  of  hope.  I  trust  you  will  find  all 
iSat  yoa  want  I  packed  up  every  thing  myself.  Whenever 
ynu  want  any  thing  write  to  your  mother.  Mind,  yon  have  eight 
packaaes ;  1  have  written  them  down  on  a  card,  and  placed  it  on 
(he  haJi  table.  And  take  the  greatest  care  of  old  Sir  Ferdinand's 
f  word.  I  am  very  soperetltioos  about  that  sword ,  and  white  vou 
have  k  I  am  sure  you  will  succeed.  1  have  ever  thought  that, 
had  he  taken  it  with  him  to  France,  all  would  have  gone  rUbt 
wah  Mia.  God  Mess,  Ood  Almighty  bless  yoo,  child.  Be  of 
food  iieart.  1  will  write  you  every  thing  that  takes  place,  aad, 
MToa  say,  we  shall  soon  meet.  Indeed,  after  to<night,'  she 
added,  is  a  more  mournful  tone,  *  we  have  naught  eiss  to  think 
of  bat  of  meeting.  I  fear  it  Is  very  late.  Tour  father  will  be 
lorpri^ed  at  my  abAnce.*  She  rose  ftom  his  bed.  and  walked 
op  and  down  the  room  aeveral  times  in  silanee ;  then  again  ap« 
proaehiog  him,  she  folded  him  In  her  arms,  and  instantly  quU« 
ted  the  chamber,  without  again  speaking.** 

In  the  same  tender,  natural,  and  beautiful  Btrain,  is 
the  following  scene  between  Miss  Temple  and  her  fa- 
ther, nnmedtately  afler  she  bears  that  FertSinand  is 
aboac  to  marry  Miss  Grandison.  Observe  that  Mr. 
Temple  only  suspects  the  connexion  between  his 
daughter  and  Ferdinand.  She  has,  most  improperly, 
concealed  it  from  him : 

"  Some  one  knocked  gently  at  her  door.  She  did  not  answer ; 
ne  fei^aed  sleep.  Tet  the  door  opened ;  she  feh,  though  her 
«?M  were  shut  and  her  back  turned,  that  there  was  a  light  in 
tbt  room.  A  tender  step  approached  her  bed.  It  could  be  but 
fttpenon ;  that  person  whom  she  had  herself  deceived.  She 
kDe»  it  was  her  father. 

"  Mr.TenpIe  seated  hhnself  by  her  bedside ;  he  bent  his  head 
Vn  pressed  his  lips  upon  her  forehead.  In  her  desolation  some 
one  «il)  loved  her.  She  could  uot  resist  the  impulse ;  she  held 
lonh  her  hand  wfchout  opening  her  eyes:  her  father  held  k 
<l»>«dinhls. 

" '  Heoiietta,*  he  at  length  said,  in  a  tone  of  peculiar  sweet> 


Oh !  do  not  apeak,  my  father.    Do  not  speak.    Tou  alone 
ha»e  caose  to  reproach  me.    Spare  roe ;  spare  your  child.' 
''*!  came  to  console,  not  to  reproach,'  said  Mr.  Templa. 
»at,  if  k  please  you,  I  will  not  speak  ;  let  me,  however,  re- 

" '  Fath«,  we  niist  speak.    It  relieves  me  even  to  confess  my 
iadacrctioa,  my  faul  folly.    Father,  I  foel ;  yet  why,  I  know 
Bot;  I  feel  that  you  know  all  I* 
'  *  1  hJMw  B«ch,  my  Henrietu,  hut  I  do  not  know  all.* 


**  *  And,  if  you  knew  all,  yon  would  not  hate  me  ?* 

*'*Hate  you,  my  Henrietta !  These  are  strange  words  to  use 
to  a  father ;  to  a  father,  I  would  add,  like  mo.  No  one  can  love 
you,  Henrietta,  as  your  father  loves  you  ;  yet,  speak  to  me  not 
merel  V  aa  a  father ;  epeak  to  me  as  your  earliest,  your  best« 
your  fondest,  your  most  faithful  friend.' 

**  She  pressed  his  hand,  but  answer,  that  she  could  not. 

"  *  Henrieua,  dearest,  dearest  Henrietta,  answer  me  one  ques- 
tion.' 

"M  tremble.  Sir.' 

**  *  Then  we  will  speak  to-morrow.' 

"  *  Oh  I  no,  to-nieht,  to-night.  To-morrow  may  never  come. 
There  Is  no  night  for  me ;  I  cannot  sleep.  I  should  go  road  if 
it  were  not  for  you.  I  will  speak  ;  I  will  answer  any  questions. 
My  conscience  is  quite  clear  except  to  you ;  no  one,  no  power 
on  earth  or  heaven,  can  reproach  me  except  my  father.' 

*''He  never  will.  But.  dearest,  tell  me;  summon  up  your 
connige  to  meet  my  question ;  are  you  engaged  to  this  person  ?> 

"*Iwas.' 

"  *  Positively  eneaged  ?' 

**  *  Long  ere  this  I  had  supposed  we  should  have  claimed  your 
sanction.    He  leA  me  only  to  speak  co  his  father.' 

"  *  This  may  be  the  idle  tattle  of  chattering  women  ?' 

'*  *  No,  no,*  said  Henrietta,  In  a  voice  of  a  deep  melancholy ; 
'  my  fears  had  foreseen  this  dark  reality.  This  week  has  been 
a  very  hell  to  me ;  and  yet,  1  hoped,  and  hoped,  and  hoped. 
Oh  !  what  a  fool  have  I  been  !' 

" '  I  know  this  person  waa  your  constant  companion  in  my 
absence :  that  you  have  corresponded  with  him.  Has  he  writ- 
ten very  recently  ?' 

"  '  within  two  days.* 

*<  <  And  his  letters  .>' 

*'  *  Have  been  of  lata  most  vague.  Oh !  my  fkthet :  Indeed, 
indeed  I  have  not  conducted  myself  so  ill  as  you  perhapa  ima- 
gine. I  shrunk  from  this  secret  engagement;  I  opposed  by 
every  arguoient  In  my  power,  this  clandestine  correspondence ; 
but  it  was  onlv  for  a  week>.a  single  week :  and  reasons,  plausi- 
ble and  specious  reasons,  were  plentiful.  Alas !  alas  f  all  is 
explained  now.  All  (hat  was  strange,  mysterious,  perplexed  In 
his  views  and  conduct,  and  which,  when  it  crossed  my  mind,  I 
dismissed  with  contempt ;  all  is  now  too  clear.' 

**  *  Henrleua,  he  is  unworthy  of  you.* 

"'Hush!  hush!  dear  father.  An  hour  ago  I  loved  him. 
Spare  him.  If  you  only  wish  to  spare  me.' 

'*  *  Cling  to  mv  heart,  my  child,  my  pure  and  faultless  child  ! 
A  father's  love  nas  com  for  u    Is  it  not  so  ?' 

**  *  I  feel  it  Is;  I  feel  calmer  since  you  came  and  we  have 
spoken.  Father,  I  never  can  be  happy  again ;  m^  spirit  is  quite 
broken.  And  yet,  I  feel  I  have  a  heart  now,  which  I  thought  I 
had  not  before  vou  came.  Dear,  dear  father,'  she  said,  rising 
and  putting  her  nands  round  Mr.  Temple's  neck  and  leaning  on 
his  bosom,  and  sneaking  In  a  sweet  yet  verv  mournful  voice, 
*  henceforth  your  nappiness  shall  be  mine.  1  will  not  disgrace 
you }  you  shall  not  see  me  grieve  ;  I  will  atone,  I  will  endeavor 
to  atone,  for  my  great  sins,  for  sins  they  were,  towards  you.' 

*<  *  My  child,  the  time  will  come  when  we  shall  remember  this 
bitterness  only  as  a  lesson.  But  I  know  the  human  heart  too 
well  to  endeavor  to  stem  your  sorrow  now;  I  only  came  to 
soothe  IL  My  blessing  is  upon  you,  my  sweet  child.  Let  us  talk 
no  more.  Henrietta,  do  me  one  favor ;  let  me  send  your  maid  to 
you.    Try,  my  love,  to  sleep ;  try  to  compose  yourself.* 

** '  Theee  people,  to-motrow,  what  shall  I  do  ?' 

"  *  Leave  all  to  me.  Keep  your  chamber  until  they  have  gone. 
Tou  need  appear  no  more.' 

<*  *  Oh !  that  no  human  being  might  again  sea  me !' 

"  *  Hush  !  sweetest  I  that  Is  not  a  wise  wish.  Be  calm ;  we 
shall  yet  be  happy.  To-morrow  we  will  talk;  and  ao  good 
night,  my  child,  good  night,  my  own  Henrietu.' 

*'Mr.  Temple  left  the  room.  He  bid  the  maid  go  to  her  mistress 
in  as  calm  a  tone  as  If,  indeed,  her  complaint  had  been  only 
a  headache  ;  and  than  be  entered  his  own  spaitment.  Over  the 
mantelpiece  waa  a  portrait  of  his  daughter,  gay  and  smiling  as 
the  spring ;  the  room  was  adorned  with*^her  drawings.  He  drew 
the  cnatr  near  the  fire,  and  gazed  for  some  lime  abstracted  upon 
the  flame,  and  then  hid  his  weeping  countenance  In  hia  hands. 
He  sobbed  convulsively." 

After  reading  these  extraets  the  reader  may  be  at  a 
loss  to  understand  why  it  is  that  Mr.  Disraeli  is  so  lit- 
tle of  a  favorite  with  the  English  public.  We  shall 
ofier  one  conjecture  on  the  subject,  and,  in  so  doing, 
shall  find  occasion  to  add  all  that  it  remains  for  us  to 
say  of  this  work. 

In  this  day  there  are  parties  in  every  thing;  and  to 
stand  well  with  all  parties  is  not  given  to  man.  Even 
SeotCs  merits  as  a  novelist  began  to  be  questioned  by 
the  worshippers  of  the  great  Juggernaut  of  Europe, 
as  soon  as  his  life  of  Napoleon  appeared.  With  less 
than  transcendant  power  be  would  have  been  decried 
as  a  mere  scribbler  by  all  the  members  of  that  church. 
Now,  it  13  Mr.  Disraeli's  misfortune  that  there  is  some- 
thing about  him  offensive  to  all  parties,  and  therefore  he 
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ii  taken  up  by  neither.    We  proceed  to  explain  thia. 
He  thus  speaks  of  the  Marquess  of  Montfort: 

"  The  young  marquess  was  sn  excellent  specimen  of  a  clase 
superior  id  tstente,  inielligencei  snd  sccomplishmeDCs,  in  public 
spirit  sod  in  privste  Tinues,  to  any  in  the  world— ths  Englieh 
DobilUjT." 

Can  we  wonder  after  this  that  Mr.  Daniel  (yConnell, 
in  the  fury  of  his  crusade  against  the  booae  of  peeis, 
has  thought  proper  to  denounce  Mr.  D'Israeli  in  terms 
too  gross  to  be  admitted  to  a  place  on  our  pages?  Can 
we  doubt  that  among  all  readers  of  his  school  there  is 
no  favor  for  one  who  speaks  thus  of  the  English  no- 
bility 7 

But  what  of  that  7  Thus  proscribed  by  their  ene- 
mies, what  is  there  to  prevent  that  wealthy  and  intelli- 
gent body,  and  all  the  readers  of  their  party,  from  af- 
fording to  Mr.  D*Israeli  their  powerful  and  valuable 
patronage  7  Every  thing,  if  we  but  suppose  them  to 
deserve  half  the  praise  he  gives  Ihera. 

Ferdinand  Armyn  is  manifestly  a  great  favorite 
with  our  author.  Yet  is  there  nothing  in  his  character 
to  recommend  him  to  any  well  formed  mind,  but  that 
of  a  young  woman  in  the  impassioned  frenzy  of  first 
love.  It  is  impossible  to  detect  in  him  any  principle  of 
action  but  selfishness,  and  that  a  selfishness  unrestrained 
by  any  laws,  whether  natural  or  conventional  He  is 
a  demon  in  the  garb  of  an  angel  of  light.  Nor  is  he 
merely  odious.  He  is  contemptible  toa  With  courage, 
address,  and  talent  of  the  first  order,  he  is  a  singing 
ctaxombf  who  prides  himself  more  on  his  mellifluous 
voice,  and  the  beauty  and  graces  of  his  person,  than  on 
those  qualities  which  fitted  hrni  to  shine  among  the 
great  ones  of  the  earth.  His  selfishness  is  of  the  moat 
paltry  character,  and  shows  itself  under  the  most  dis- 
gusting aspects.  If  he  loved  anything  beside  himself, 
it  was  Henrietta  Temple.  Yet  see  how  he  loved  her. 
Read  this  account  of  his  feelings,  when,  having,  as  he 
thought,  destroyed  her  by  his  baseness,  he  finds  her 
surviving  the  blow,  and  restored  to  a  hope  of  happiness 
in  the  arms  of  another: 

**  When  he  had  thoucht  of  her  befors,  pining  perhsps  In  eome 
foreign  eolUade,  he  had  neyei  ceaaed  reproaching  himaelf  for 
hie  conduct,  and  had  accused  himaelf  of  deception  and  cruelty : 
but  now,  in  thia  moment  of  her  flush  proeperitx,  *  esteemed 
one  of  the  richest  hf  iresses  in  England*  (be ground  hia  teeth  aa 
he  recalled  that  phrase,)  and  the  afflanced  bride  of  a  great  no- 
ble, (his  old  companion,  Lord  Montfort,  too  *,  what  a  strange 
thing  ia  life !)  proud,  amiiing.  and  prosperous,  while  he  was 
alnne.  with  a  brolcen  heart  ana  worae  than  desperate  fortunes, 
and  all  for  her  salce,  his  soul  became  bitter ;  be  reproached  her 
with  want  of  feeling :  he  pictured  her  as  void  of  genuine  aensl- 
biliiy ;  he  dilated  on  her  indifference  since  they  had  parted ;  her 
silence,  so  strHnge,  now  no  longer  inexplicable ;  the  total  want 
of  interest  ahe  had  exhibited  as  to  hia  career ;  he  sneered  at  the 
lightness  of  her  temperament}  he  cursed  her  caprice;  he  de- 
nounced her  infernal  treachsrj  {  in  the  distorted  phantom  of  hia 
agonized  imagination,  she  became  to  him  even  an  object  of 
hatred." 

Take  the  following  conversation; 

**  *l8  she  married  ?>  Inquired  Ferdinand^ 

"  *  No ;  but  she  is  going  to  l>e.» 

"  ( I  know  it,*  said  Ferdinand. 

**  Glastonbury  stared. 

"  *  Tou  know  it  f  what,  to  DIgby  ?* 

'*  *  Digby,  or  whatever  his  name  may  be ;  damn  hia.' 

**  *  Hush !  hush  !*  said  Olaatonbury. 

**  *  Mar  all  the  cursea * 

"  '  Ood  forbid,'  said  Glastonbury,  interrupting  blm. 

"  •  Unfeeling,  fickle,  false,  treacherous » 

(*  (  She  la  an  angel,'  aaid  Glastonbury,  *  a  very  aagel.  She 
has  fkinted,  and  nearly  Jn  my  arms.* 

"  *  Fainted  !  nearly  in  your  arms  I  Oh  !  tell  me  all,  tell  me 
all,  Glastonbury,'  exclaimed  Ferdinand,  starting  up  In  his  bed 
with  an  eager  voice  and  sparkling  eyas.    *  Does  ahe  love  me  .'* 

"  *  I  fear  so,'  said  Glastonbury. 

«•  *Fear!' 

**  <0h  !  how  I  pity  her  poor  innocent  heart,'  said  Olsstonburv. 

"  *  When  I  tola  her  of  all  your  sufferings > 

<(  t  Did  you  tell  her !  What  then  ?' 


*'  *  And  she  hsnwlf  hss  banly  racovarad  ttom  a  looc  and  tor. 
ribtolUoess.* 

*'  'My  own  Henrleua!  Row  Icould  die  happy,*  satd  Fardlnaad. 

*<  *  I  thought  it  would  break  your  heart,*  sakl  Glaaionbary. 

"  *  It  la  the  only  happy  moment  I  have  known  for  months,* 
said  Ferdinand. 


**  •  I  was  so  orerwhetmed  that  I  lost  my  preasaca  of  miad,* 
said  Glastonbury.  *  I  really  n«Ter  meant  to  lall  yoa  any  thing. 
I  do  not  know  how  I  came  Into  your  room.* 

*« « Dear,  dear  Olastonboy,  I  am  rnvself  again  !* 

*<  *  Only  think,'  said  Glastonbury,  ^  I  never  was  ao  vnhappy 
in  mv  life.' 

'* '  I  have  endured  for  the  last  four  honn  the  tortures  of  the 
damned,*  aald  Ferdinand,  *  to  think  that  sbe  was  going  to  be 
married,  to  be  manled  to  another;  that  ahe  was  happy,  proud, 
prosperous,  totally  regardiaso  of  me,  perbapa  utterly  forgctfol 
of  the  past,  and  that  I  was  dying  like  a  dog  in  this  cursed  cara- 
▼anserai.  U  !  Olaatonbury,  nothing  that  I  have  ever  endured 
has  been  equal  to  the  bell  of  this  day !  And  now  yon  liave  come 
and  made  me  comparatively  happy.    I  ehall  get  up  dhrectly.* 

"  Glastonbury  looked  quite  aslonialMd ;  he  could  not  com- 
prehend how  this  faul  Imelllcence  could  have  producad  effectt 
so  directly  contrary  to  those  he  had  anticipated.  However,  in 
anawer  to  Ferdinand*s  reiterated  tnquirlaa,  ne  eontrlvad  to  give 
a  detailed  account  of  every  thing  that  had  occuired,  and  Ferdi> 
nand's  running  commentary  continued  to  be  one  of  crni start 
self-congratulation.*' 

liow  this  amiabU  passion  is  the  bright  feature  in  Mr. 
Ferdinand  Arroyn's  character*  Apart  from  this  be  is 
the  slave  of  appetite  and  vanity — a  mere  adventurer,  a 
fortune-hunter,  and  a  legacy-hunter,  who  bilks  his  cre- 
ditors, and  spends  the  money  that  does  not  belong  to 
him  in  wasteful  self-indulgence,  unmindful  of  the  ne- 
cessities of  parents,  whom  their  devotion  to  him  has 
beggared* 

But  the  depravity  of  Mr.  I^Israeli's  moral  tastes  is 
not  exhibited  in  his  manifest  liking  of  this  character 
alone.  For  this  he  might  find  some  apology  with  a 
class  of  readers  who  are  not  the  worst  custorocn  of  the 
writers  of  "  Love  Stories."  We  have  said  that  he  miti- 
gates the  character  of  his  hero  from  the  coUIy  s^ish  to 
the  pasUcnaidy  seljith.  The  difierenee  is  like  that  be- 
tween numMlaughier  and  murder.  But  manalaughter  it- 
self is  felony ;  and  it  is  not  probable  that  felons  of  any 
kind,  their  aiders  or  abettors,  should  find  favor  with  '*a 
class  superior  in  talents,  intelligence  and  accomplish- 
ments, in  public  spirit  and  in  private  virtues,  to  any  in 
the  world." 

Btit,  as  we  have  said,  the  evidences  of  a  corrupt  mo- 
ral taste  do  not  stop  here.'  Under  ^he  name  of  Mr. 
Bond  Sharpe,  our  author  takes  occasion  to  show  up, 
with  manifest  tokens  of  high  approbation  and  perfect 
sympathy,  the  character  of  Gaily  the  prize-fighter  and 
black-leg,  the  keeper  of  a  London  Hell,  the  New -mar- 
ket Jockey,  who  tampers  with  stable  boys  and  race- 
riders,  and  sells  the  benefit  of  his  intrigues  to  the  rich 
and  noble,  who  hire  him  to  bet  for  them. 

Another  character  who  figures  here,  and  is  in  high 
favor  with  the  author,  is  the  witty  and  agreeable  but 
detestably  profligate  Count  D'Orsay,  who  is  exhibited 
under  the  name  of  the  Count  de  Mirabel.  We  beg 
pardon  for  alluding  to  anything  so  indecent  as  Willis's 
revelations  of  what  he  was  permitted  to  see  in  private 
society;  but  the  introduction  of  this  personage  by 
D'Israeli,  transported  us  at  onee  to  the  Ciroean  Boudoir 
of  Lady  Blessington,  where  we  find  both  tpgietber.  If 
the  reader  remembers  Mr.  Willis's  account  of  our  au- 
thor's manners  and  appearance,  he  will  be  at  at  no  loss 
to  account  for  that  penehanl  for  pttppyifin  which  displays 
itself  not  in  this  work  alone,  but  in  every  character  in 
the  exhibition  of  which  he  seems  to  find  peculiar  pleasure. 

We  think  we  have  ahown  why  Mr.  D'IsFaeli  has 
failed  to  find  that  encouragement  to  which  his  eminent 
talents  would  seem  to  entitle  him,  but  which  be  does 
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BoC,  ia  ftct,  deserfe*  For  ouiselveSy  while  we  admire 
the  Uleat  displayed  in  this  work,  we  neither  recommend 
Bor  ap|irore  ii.  We  think  it  calculated  to  do  harm. 
W«  think  it  teaches  a  lesson  in  that  pernicious  school 
of  monls  and  manners^  where  the  mind  is  prepared  for 
toleroourse  with  the  world,  by  eradicating  its  best  feel- 
isgs.  Time  was,  when  in  the  training  of  a  gentleman, 
the  fint  lesson  was  to  divest  himself  of  selfishness,  or 
at  least  of  any  appearance  of  it.  The  Gknius  of  Al- 
madu,  which,  like  the  cholera,  has  found  its  way  across 
the  Atlantic,  is  introducing  a  new  system.  In  that 
scbool  of  the  Graces  the  first  position  is  »elfisknu$,  the 
next  inteltnee.    The  rest  ia  in  order. 


MISS  SEDQWICK. 


TV  Poor  Uieh  Jtfoi,  and  The  Rich  Poor  Man.    By  the 
nttkor  of  «  Uapt  Xcf/ie,"  ''The  Linwoods,''  ^. 

Miss  Sbogwiok,  beyond  all  question,  is  the  Edge- 
worth  of  America.  For  skill  in  the  art  of  interweav- 
ing  the  most  impressiTe  moral  lessons,  with  trains  of 
incident  that  riret  the  attention  and  pass  irresistibly 
home  to  the  heart, — ^for  narratives  at  once  natural,  sim^ 
pie,  touching,  and  so  contriTcd  that  no  one  can  rise  from 
the  perusal  without  feeling  himself  elevated  and  im- 
prored,— and  for  the  truest  and  happiest  exhibitions  of 
diaracter,  diacriminated  exactly  according  to  sex,  age, 
cooditiott,  and  country ,-^ur  country-woman  has,  in 
oar  judgment,  no  equal  on  this  side  the  Atlantic  So 
just  and  so  captivating  are  her  portraitures  of  New 
KoglaDd  manners  and  character,  that  if  she  only  had 
tliat  personal  acquaintance  and  consequent  personal 
ttandiag  in  the  South,  which  Miss  Edgeworth  has  long 
enjoyed  in  England, — so  as  to  make  her  writings  cur- 
rent here,— she  niight  be  expected  to  do  as  much  to- 
wards dispelling  our  acknowledged  and  indisputable 
prejodices  against  the  North,  as  Miss  Edgeworth  has 
done  towards  raising  the  Irish  character,  in  English 
eyes.  And  if  she  but  knew,  from  familiar  personal 
observation,  those  good  points  of  Southern  life,  which 
are  either  wholly  unknown  or  have  been  shamefully 
misrepresented,  to  the  mass  of  her  immediate  country- 
nen,— she  might,  with  her  uncommon  powers,  work  a 
dunge  not  less  salutary,  in  iAetr  feelings  towards  us  of 
^he  Sooth.  In  being  the  messenger  of  Truth,  between 
two  people  whose  animosities  nearly  all  arise  from 
Jgnoraoce  of  each  other's  real  merits,  she  would  be  the 
netaenger  of  Peace  and  Love. 

Of  "Hope  Leslie"  we  shall  perhaps  give  a  detailed 
opinion  hereafter.  Of  "  The  Linwoods,"  we  have 
•jfttdy  spoken ;  and  we  have  briefly  expressed  the 
bigh  admiration  we  felt,  for  Miss  Sedgwick's  '*  Tales 
•Bd  Sketches"— especially  "  A  Reminiscence  of  Fede- 
«li«n,»  "Old  Maids^^aod  "The  EWest Sister;"  three 
l«let,  which  we  would  have  read  by  every  roan,  wo» 
man,  and  child  in  these  United  States. 

We  are  disposed  to  speak  even  more  strongly  in 
praiae  of  «  The  Poor  Ricb  Mam,  and  The  Rich  Poon 
Mam." 

It  is  a  story,  mostly,  of  humble  life.  Morris  JFWey, 
having  by  sordid  means  acquired  wealth  which  neither 
be  nor  his  proud,  vain  wife,— still  less  their  spoiled  and 
aifly  daughter— knows  how  to  enjoy  rationally  or  to 
«*  bcneficcnlTy,— and  feeling,  therefore,  more  than  the 


curse  of  poverty, — is  justly  called  "  The  Poor  Rich 
Man,**  Harry  Jiikin,  as  justly  and  as  quaintly,  is  call- 
ed "  7^  Rich  Poor  Man;^^  because  amid  toilsome 
penury,  he  and  a  wife  likeminded  with  himself,  not 
only  live  happily,  rearing  up  their  children  to  virtue 
and  industry,  but  contrive  to  extend  helps  to  the  needy 
around  them,  which  might  put  many  whose  incomes  are 
thousands,  to  the  blush.  The  following  is  an  outline 
of  their  history. 

Charlotte  and  Susan  May  were  the  daughters  of  a 
poor  cottager  named  Philip  May,  who  lived  in  a  New 
England  village.  *  Uncle  Phil/  as  everybody  called 
him,  was  an  easy,  indolent,  kind-hearted  man,  with 
none  of  the  energy,  or  talent  for  making  his  way  in  the 
world,  by  which  New  Englandera  in  general  are  cha- 
racterized :  consequently,  he,  and  his,  always  felt  the 
pinch  of  want — or  rather  loould  have  felt  it,  had  not  his 
own  equable,  contented  disposition,  and  the  equally 
cheerful  but  more  active  tempers  of  his  daughters,  made 
poverty  always  wear  a  smile.  "  Lottie,"  as  the  elder 
was  generally  called,  had,  in  childhood,  through  her 
good  father's  carelessness,  received  a  hurt  which  made 
her  a  cripple  for  life.  But  it  did  not  hinder  her  from 
doing  much  towards  increasing  the  comforts  of  his 
household.  **  Industry  and  frugality  are  wonderful  mu^ 
triers  ^  smstt  means.  Philip  May  brought  in  but  lit- 
tle: but  that  little  was  well  administered.  His  house 
was  dean — his  garden  productive  (the  girls  kept  it 
wed)— his  Aimiturs  carefully  preserved— his  family 
comfortably  clad — and  his  girls  schooled.  No  wonder 
Undo  Phil  never  dreamed  he  was  a  poor  man !" 

At  length  Charlotte's  case  became  so  bad,  that  a  visit 
to  a  New  York  physician,  eminent  in  diseases  of  the 
spine,  was  deemed  necessary.  But  after  all  the  re- 
sources of  the  family  were  reckoned  up,  there  wanted 
fully  fifty  dollars  of  the  sum  requisite  for  such  a  jour- 
ney 1  and  how  could  that  sum  ever  be  raised  7 

Harry  Aikin,  a  schooknate  and  playfellow  of  the 
two  girls,  was  the  youngest  of  a  neighboring  former's 
twelve  children.  Harry,  admitted  as  a  brother  into  all 
their  coundls  and  plans,  knew  what  Lottie's  health 
required,  and  knew  how  far  her  means  fell  short  of 
what  was  needed.  He  took  his  measures  accordingly. 
Foregoing  a  half  year's  schooling,  which  his  father 
ofifered  him  and  upon  which  he  had  been  eagerly  bent,— 
he  hired  himself  (at  the  age  of  fourteen)  to  a  liberal 
bookseller,  as  travelling  agent,  or  pedler ;  and  in  a  few 
months  returned  with  his  earnings  to  his  native  village. 
What  ensued,  our  author  can  best  tell ; 

"A  winttt  had  paaaed  away»  and  one  of  oar  ungenhil  sprinev, 
alwara  unkind  to  invalids,  was  wearinc  to  the  laatdays  of  May. 
Chcriotte*a  diaeaae  was  effaravated  by  long  confinement,  end  aa 
she  aat  toiling  over  an  ola  coa(  of  ber  father's,  her  eye  turned 
aadly  towards  the  cold  sky  and  tbe  tblnly*claa  boughs  of  the 
trees  that  were  rustling  against  the  wfhdow,  and  that,  like  her, 
seemed  pining  for  warmth  and  sunshine.  *  Will  summer  ever 
come  ?*  she  thought ;  and  then,  suppressing  a  sigh  of  impa- 
tleneoi  she  added,  *bal  I  don't  mean  to  murmur.*  At  this  mo- 
ment Susan  bounded  into  tbe  room,  her  cheek  flushed  with  plea- 
sure. 

"  *  Good  BOWS,  geod  news  P  she  cried,  clapping  her  hand*; 
'  Harry  has  got  home  !> 

*<*6asbe." 

"  *  Why,  Lottie,  you  don't  seem  a  bk  joyful  ^ 

"  Tbe  tears  came  to  Charlotte's  eyes.  *  I  have  ^t  to  be  a  poor 
ersaiura  indeed,*  she  said,  *  when  (he  newa  of  Hairy's  getting 
home  does  not  make  me  joyful.' 

"  *  Oh,  hut  Lottie,  it's  only  because  vou  did  not  aleep  last 
night :  take  a  little  of  your  mixture  ana  lie  down,  and  by  tbe 
time  Harry  cets  up  here — he  told  me  he  should  corns  right  up — 
you  will  look  glau  ;  1  am  sure  you  feel  so  now.* 

"  *  I  do,  Busy :  Ebssz  never  seeois  Essex  when  Harry  la  out 
•fiV 
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**  *  No,  I  am  sure  It  doecnoi  j  but,  than,  if  he  did  not  go  away, 
we  should  not  have  the  joy  of  his  comiof  home.*  Susan  was 
the  first  to  soo  the  compensation. 

"  *  I  hops,'  said  Charlotte,  after  a  short  pause,  *  ifaat  Ranry 
will  not  go  away  again  on  this  business ;  he  may  be  geuiog  mo- 
ney, but  then  he  should  have  been  at  school  the  past  winter. 
You  know  what  Doctor  Allen  used  to  say  to  mother—*  Educa- 
tion is  the  best  capital  for  a  youne  man  to  begin  with.*  1  am 
afraid  Harry  has  caught  some  of  Morris  Finley*s  notions.* 

*'  *0h,  no,  no,  Charlotte !— they  are  dilTsrent  as  day  and  nlcht. 
I  am  sure,  if  Harry  is  eager  to  get  money,  il*8  because  he  has 
some  gooa  use  for  It,  and  not,  like  Morris,  Just  for  the  money's 
sake.* 

**  *  I  hope  it  is  so,  but  eren  then  I  do  not  like  this  trayelling 
about :  I  am  afraid  he  will  get  an  unaettled  disposition.* 

"  *  Why,  Ctiarlotie,  it  is  not  so  yery  pleaoam  trarelllng  about 
in  freezing  winter  weather,  and  deep  muddy  spring  roads,  ped- 
diingbooks.* 

"  The  subject  of  their  discussion  broke  U  off  by  his  sntrance; 
and,  after  mutual  kind  greetings  were  orer,  he  sat  down  by 
Charlotte  with  a  face  that  plainly  indicated  he  had  something  to 
say,  and  knew  not  how  to  begin. 

"  *  Haye  you  had  good  luck,  Harry  ?>  asked  Charlotte. 

"  '  Very  f>  the  t?ery  was  most  emphatic. 

"  *  Well,  I  hope  it  won't  turn  your  head.* 

"  *  I  don't  know.*  he  replied,  with  a  smile  ;  Mt  feels  very  light 
just  now,  and  my  heart  too.* 

**  Charlotte  looked  grave. 

*< '  IVo  one  would  think,  said  Sosan,  *  that  Charlotte  was  glad 
to  see  you,  Harry ;  but  she  is,  for  ws  both  love  you  just  as  well 
as  If  you  were  a  brother—haying  none  thai*s  natural,  you  know. 
But  poor  Louie  is  worse  than  ever  this  spring,  and  nothing 
seems  to  do  her  any  good ;  and  I  haye  been  trying  to  persuade 
her  to  send  round  a  subscription-paper  to  get  money  to  go  to 
New  York ;  maybe  she'll  consent  now  you  haye  come  to  ask 
her.* 

'* '  That's  the  very  thing,*  said  Harry,  *  I  want  to  speak  lo 
her  about.* 

"  '  Oh,  don*t,  Harry ;  If  our  friends  and  neighbors  were  to 
think  of  it  themselves,  I  would  accept  the  money  thankfully, 
but  I  eannot  ask  for  it.* 

** '  You  need  not,  Charlotte— you  need  not— but  you  will  take 
it  from  a  brother,  as  Susy  almost  calls  me,  won't  you  V 

"  He  hastily  took  from  his  pocketbooli  fiye  ten>dollar  notes, 
and  put  them  on  Charlotte's  lap. 

"  'Hajry  !*  Charlotte  feebly  articulated. 

"  *  Oh,  Harry,  Harry  !*  shouted  Susan,  throwing  her  arms 
round  his  neck  in  a  transport  of  joy,  and  thsn  starting  back  and 
slightly  blushing ;  '  did  I  not  tell  you  so,  Louie  ?'  she  said. 

*' Charlotte  smiled  through  her  tears.  *  Not  precisely  so,  Susy, 
for  who  could  have  expected  this  f  But  I  might  have  known  it 
was  not  for  the  money,  as  you  did  say,  but  for  what  the  money 
would  bring,  that  Harry  was  working.* 

**  'And  what  could  money  bring  so  sood  as  better  hsahh  for 
you,  Charlotte?  Your  sonering  is  tne  only  thing  that  ever 
makes  me  unhappy ;  and  so,  after  all,  it  Is  selfishness  in  me.' 

"  Happy  would  it  be  for  our  race  if  there  were  more  such 
selfishness  as  Harry  Aikin's.  The  benevolent  principle  Is,  after 
all,  the  true  alcbyray  that  converts  the  lead  to  gold." 

The  journey  was  now  resolved  upon  ;  and  the  pre- 
parations began.  Here  again,  some  things  are  said  so 
much  better  than  we  could  say  them,  that  we  must 
hope  to  be  pardoned  for  a  long  quotation ;  the  longest 
we  intend  to  make : 

"If  any  of  my  readers  have  chanced  to  hear  a  gentleman 
curse  his  tailor,  who  has  sent  home,  at  the  last  moment,  some 
new  exquisite  articles  of  apparel  for  a  journey,  when  they  were 
found  to  be  a  hair's  breadin  too  tight  or  too  loose ;  or  if  they 
have  assisted  at  the  perplexed  deliberations  of  a  fine  lady  as  to 
the  color  and  matoiial  of  her  new  dresses  and  new  hat,  and 
have  witnessed  her  vexations  with  dressmakers  and  mlliners, 
we  invite  them  to  peep  into  the  dwelling  of  our  young  friends, 
and  witness  the  actual  happiness  resulung  from  the  successful 
expedients  and  infinite  Ingenuity  of  the  poor. 

*'  The  practicability  of  the  Iong>wished-for  journey  had  been 
announced  to  Uncle  Phil,  and  they  w«re  entering  upon  delibera- 
tions about  the  outfit,  when  Iheir  father,  beginning,  as  need  was, 
at  the  crown  of  his  head,  exclaimed,  *  I  declare,  gals,  I  neyer 
told  vou  my  bad  lack  about  my  tother  hat.  I  laid  it  down  by 
the  door  just  for  a  minute  last  Sabbath,  and  our  plaguy  pup  run 
oflf  with  it  into  a  mud*puddle— it  was  the  worse  lor  wear  before, 
and  it  looks  like  all  naiur  now.* 

** '  Let  us  look  at  it,  father,'  said  Susan ;  '  there  are  not  many 
people  that  know  you  In  New  York,  and  roavbe  we  can  smooth 
It  up  and  make  it  do.'  The  hat  was  brought,  and  examined, 
and  heads  mournfully  shaken  over  it ;  no  domestic  t'MorfAuig- 
up  process  wouKl  make  it  decent,  and  deeeney  was  to  be  attain- 
ed. Suddenly,  Charlotte  remembered  that  during  her  only  well 
week  thai.ppring,  she  had  bound  some  hats  for  Mr.  Ellis,  tiM 
hatter,  and  Susan  was  despatched  to  ascertain  if  her  earnings 
amounted  to  enough  to  pay  for  the  re-drsssing  of  her  father's 
hat.  Iris  could  scarcely  have  returned  quicker  than  did  Susan ; 
indeed,  her  liule  divhnit;f-8hlp  seldom  went  on  such  plessant 
errands.  '  Every  body  m  tl^e  world  Is  kind  to  us,*  saKl  Susan, 
as  she  re-entered,  breathless.  '  Mr.  Ellis  has  sent  full  jwy  for 
your  work,  Lottie,  and  says  he'll  dress  father's  hat  oyer  for  no- 


thing.   I*m  so  glad,  for  now  you  can  gel  a  new  ritaaiid  te  y«v 

bonnet.* 

'*  *  After  all  the  necessaries  are  provided.* 

"  *  AnvVMly  but  you,  Lnctia,  would  call  tltai  a  ntccaaarr.  Da 
look  at  this  old  dud— ail  frayed  out.  It  has  been  tumea,  and 
oied,  and  sponged,  and  now  it  Is  not  fit  to  wear  in  Eaaex ;  what 
will  the^  aay  to  It  in  New  York  !* 

"  *  We'll  see,  Soay,  how  we  come  out  Father's  Sunday  coal 
nuut  be  turned.*  The  coal  was  turned,  and  the  gb-ls  were  de- 
lighted 10  see  it  look s/sMst  as  well  as  new ;  and  even  Susaawas 
satisfied  to  pay  the  hat- money  to  Sally  Fen,  the  tailoresa. 

**  A  long  deliberation  followed  upon  father's  nether  ganneBls, 
and  ther  came  to  the  conclusion  tbsy  were  quite  too  bad  to  be 
worn  where  father  was  not  known  and  respected.  And,  to  eel 
IMW  ones,  Charloue  most  give  up  buying  a  new  closk,  and  make 
her  old  one  do.  Then  is  a  lively  pleasure  in  this  wnJtimg  do  ihai 
the  rich  know  not  of;  the  cloak  was  turned,  rebound;  and  new 
collared,  and  Susan  said,  'Considering  what  a  preuy  color  H 
was,  and  how  natural  Charlotte  looked  in  it,  she  did  not  know 
but  what  she  liked  it  beuer  than  a  new  one.'  And  now,  after 
Charlotte  had  blescbed  and  remodelled  her  five-year  old  Dun- 
stable, her  dress  was'  in  order  for  the  expedidoa—all  but  the 
riband,  on  which  Susan's  mind  was  still  intent.  ^  Not  but  just 
ninepence  left,*  said  she  to  CharkMie,  after  the  last  Itetle  debt 
for  the  outfit  was  paid.  *  Ninepence  won't  buy  the  riband, 
that's  certain,  though  Mr.  Turner  is  selliog  off  so  cheap.  Why 
can't  you  break  into  the  fifty  dollars ;  I  do  hate  to  haye  you  seen 
in  New  York  with  that  okl  riband.  Lottie.* 

** '  But  I  must,  Susan — for  1  tolo  Harry  I  would  not  touch  the 
fifty  dollars  till  we  started.' 

•*  *  Well,  give  me  the  ninepence,  then.'  Susan*s  face  bright- 
ened. She  had  resolved,  as  a  last  restn-t,  to  invest  In  the  riband 
a  certain  precious  quarter  of  a  dollar  which  Harry  had  given 
her  ages  and  ages  ago,  and  which  she  had  ever  since  worn  as  a 
lockeL  She  left  her  sister  abruptly ;  and,  aa  ahe  slid  the  eoh) 
from  the  riband,  '  Dear  little  locket,'  said  she,  *  I  suppose  you 
will  seem  to  other  folks  just  like  any  other  quarter,  and  ihev 
will  just  pass  you  from  hand  to  hand  without  thinking  at  all 
about  yon>-how  foolish  I  .am  !'  she  dashed  a  tear  from  her 
eye—*  Sha'n't  I  love  Harry  just  as  well,  and  won't  he  love  me 
lust  as  well,  and  sha'n't  I  ihmk  of  him  mors  than  ever  im>w  hs 
nas  been  so  kind  to  Lottie,  without  having  this  to  put  me  io 
mind  of  him  ?'  This  point  settled  to  her  own  satisfaction,  she 
turned  as  usual  to  tho  bright  side.  *  How  lucky  Mr.  Turner  is 
selling  off— I  wonder  whst  color  I  had  best  gee— Charlotte  wouki 
like  brown,  it's  so  durable ;  but  she  looks  so  pretty  in  pink.  It 
takes  off  her  pale  look,  and  casts  such  a  rosy  shadow  on  her 
cheek.  But  I  am  afraid  she  will  think  pink  too  gay  for  her.' 
Thus  weighing  utility  and  sobriety  against  taste  and  becoming- 
ness,  Susan  entered  the  shop,  and  walking  \xp  to  the  counter, 
copied  in  a  glass  case  a  pink  and  brown  plaid  riband.  Her  own 
taste  was  eratifled,  and  Charlotte's  economy  and  preference  of 
modest  colors  would  be  saUafied ;  io  shon,  it  was  (all  women 
will  undersund  me)ju$t  the  thing.  She  was  satisfied,  deUght* 
ed,  and,  had  not  the  master  of  the  shop  kept  her  waiting  five 
minutes,  she  would  have  forgotten  the  inestimable  value  (rf* 
that  *  quarter,'  that  in  addition  to  the  ninepence  must  be  paid. 
But  in  five  minutes  the  feelings  go  through  many  changes ;  sod, 
when  Mr.  Fuller  said,  **  Here  is  your  riband,  Scnan  May !" 
Susan  was  standing  with  her  back  to  the  counter,  and  looking 
at  the  "  quarter"  as  if  she  were  studying  iL  Shs  had  on  a  deep 
sun-bonnet ;  as  she  raised  her  head  tt  fell  back  and  disclosed  a 
tear  on  her  cheek,  and  disclosed  it,  too,  to  Harry  Aiken,  who 
had  come  in  unobserved,  and  was  standing  before  her.  Shs 
hastily  threw  down  the  money— it  rolled  on  to  the  floor— be 

Sicked  it  op ;  he  recognifed  it,  and  at  once  understood  the  whole, 
usan  left  the  shop  first,  and  we  believe  few  ladies,  Uiough  they 
may  have  spent  hundreds  in  the  splendid  shops  of  Broadway, 
have  had  half  the  pleasure  from  their  purchsses  that  Susan 
May  had  ftom  the  acquisition  of  this  two  yards  of  plaU  riband. 
We  ask,  which  was  richest  (in  tho  true  sense  of  the  word),  the 
buyer  of  Cashmire  shawls  and  blonde  capes,  or  our  little  friend 
Susan  ?  And  when  Harry,  overtaking  her  before  she  reached 
her  own  door-step,  restored  the  precious  '  quarter,'  she  was 
not  conscious  of  an  ungratified  wish.  Had  they  been  a  little 
older,  there  might  have  been  some  ahyneas,  some  blushes  and 
stammerings ;  but  now,  Susan  frar.kly  told  him  her  relucunce 
to  part  with  it,  her  joy  in  getting  It  back  again  ;  and,  suspend- 
ing it  by  its  accustomed  riband,  she  wore  it  ever  after,  a  little 
nearer  the  heart  than  before  !'* 

Susy,  at  Mrs.  Aikin*s  desire,  being  left  in  ber  care, 
the  invalid  and  her  father  set  oat  in  Mr.  Sibley's  wagon, 
lent  for  the  purpose.  It  is  not  easy  to  find  a  descrip- 
tion more  graphic,  or  dialogue  more  natural  and  striking, 
than  the  following : 

*'  They  travelled  slowly,  but  he  was  never  impatient,  and  she 
never  wearied,  for  she  waa  an  observer  and  lover  of  nature. 
The  earth  was  clothed  with  its  richest  green  {  was  all  green, 
but  of  Infinitely  varied  teints.  The  young  com  was  shootlDg 
forth ;  the  winter  wheat  already  waved  over  many  a  fertile  hill- 
side i  the  gardens  were  newly  made,  and  clean,  and  full  of  pro- 
mise—dowers,  in  this  month  of  their  abundance,  perfumed  the 
woods,  and  decked  the  gardens  and  courtyards,  and  where  no- 
thing else  crew,  there  were  Ulschs  and  pionies  in  plenty.  The 
yotmg  Iambs  were  frolicking  In  the  fields— the  chicken^  r«<p- 
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'a^  abdot  tbe  baniyardB ;  and  birds,  thouaandsor  tliem,  tifigliiK 
•t  their  iroric. 

**Oar  tnTellcra  were  desceadiog  a  mountain  where  their 
v)«v  extended  over  an  immanae  tract  of  country,  for  tha  moat 
put  richlr  cultivated. 

"'1  declare,'  exclaimed  Uncle  Phil,  'how  much  land  there  ia 
ia  the  vrorid,  and  I  don't  own  a  (out  on't,  onlv  our  UtUe  half-acre 
kx— It  doot  aeem  hardly  right.'  Uncle  Pnil  waa  no  afrariao, 
tad  be  immediately  added,  *  Hut  after  all,  I  guesa  I  am  better  off 
vtthfHot  it— it  would  be  a  dreadful  care.' 

'"GoDtenimant  with  sodlineas  ia  great  gain,'  aaid  Charlotte. 

"•Toii'Te  liil  tbe  nailun  the  head,  Lottie;  I  don't  know  who 
liwHtld  be  contented  if  J  ain't— 1  alwaya  have  enough,  and  every 
todj  is  friendly  to  me — and  you  and  Susan  are  worth  a  mint  of 
anaey  to  oie.  For  all  what  I  aaid  about  tha  land,  I  really  think 
I  bavegot  my  full  share.' 

"'We  can  ail  have  our  share  In  the  beautiet  of  God's  earth 
withoat  owning,  as  yon  say,  a  foot  of  it,'  rejoined  Charlotte. 
'  We  mua  feci  it  ia  our  Father's.  I  am  sure  the  richest  man  in 
the  world  cannot  tako  more  pleasure  in  looking  at  a  beautiful 
prospect  than  1  do— or  in  breathing  tljia  awaet,  sweet  air.  It 
seemi  to  me,  father,  as  if  every  thing  I  looked  upon  was  ready 
to  bunt  forth  in  a  hymn  of  praise — and  tliere  is  enough  in  my 
heart  to  make  verses  of  if  1  only  knew  how.' 

'* '  Thai'a  the  mystery,  Lottie,  now  they  do  it— I  can  make  one 
Kne,  but  1  can  never  get  a  fellow  to  it.' 

'* '  Wen,  fiaher,  as  Susy  would  say,  it's  a  comfort  to  have  the 
feeling,  though  you  can't  ezpreas  it.' " 

The  trmMtsome  inqtOsiHvmesSf  ^hich  some  ascribe 
to  the  NortBern  people,  is  much  more  truthfully  charac- 
terized in  these  two,  short  paragraphs : 

"Uncle Phil  found  out  tha  Kttle  biatoriea  of  all  tha  wayfarers 
he  met,  and  frankly  told  hia  own.  Charlotte'a  pale  aweet  face 
attracted  ceneral  sympathy.  Country  people  have  time  for 
rutte  bj-the-way  kindnesses;  and  the  landlady,  and  her  dangb- 
tera,  and  her  domestics  inquired  into  Charlotte'a  malady,  sug- 
gested remediea,  and  descnbed  similar  cases. 

"  The  open-hearted  commnnicativenesa  of  our  peopla  ia  often 
huf  bed  at;  but  is  it  not  a  sign  of  a  blameleaa  life  ana  social  spiritl" 

P(X)r  Charlotte's  malady  was  not  cured  by  the  New 
York  Physiciaa  :  but  he  prescribed  a  course  of  treat- 
ment,  by  which  her  sufferings  were  materially  alle- 
Tiated,  and  her  life  rendered  not  only  tolerable,  but 
oompaiatiTely  easy.  It  did  not  consist  in  medicine.  It 
consisted  in  proper  Tictuals  and  clothing-'cold  bread 
always,  and  flannel  all  the  year  round — haying  her 
room  constantly  well  aired — taking  plenty  of  exercise — 
and,  abore  all,  halhiTig  her  whole  person  every  day  in  cold 
tester,  and  ruining  her  skin  till  U  was  dry  and  warm  or, 
if  conveniences  for  bathing  were  not  at  hand,  using  a 
Utk,  or  eun  a  hasin  of  waier,  and  a  sponge :  The  flannel 
to  eonaiat  of  drawere  and  a  waieUoai  wUh  Heeves ;  and 
to  ht  team  next  the  skhu  These  prescriptions,  designed 
to  invigorate  the  general  system,  and  not  for  local  relief 
merely,  are  justified  by  that  high  medical  authority, 
Dr. Combe;  from  whose  work  on  "Physiology,  as  ap- 
plied to  the  preserration  of  Bodily  and  Mental  Health,'*')' 
oar  authoress  extracts  some  pages  in  a  note. 

In  the  course  of  time,  Harry  Aikin  and  Susan  May 
were  married :  and  went  to  live  in  the  city  of  New 
York,  whither  Uncle  Phil  and  Lottie  accompanied 
tbem.  Harry  there  followed  the  trade  of  carman :  his 
wife  plied  her  needle  to  good  purpose :  her  sister  aided 
her  in  all  her  work :  and  Uncle  Phil,  true  to  his  charac- 
ter of  jack-at-alUtra^es — that  sure  mark  of  laainesa— 
and  true  abo  to  the  simple  kindness  of  his  nature,  ren- 
dered a  thousand  little  services,  of  which,  nursing  the 
children  was  the  chief.  They  occupied  pari  of  a  small 
Aeiur,  where 

"oQ«  room  aerved  aa  kitchen,  parlor,  and  bedroom.  K  waa 
foroislied  only  with  articles  of  the  first  necessity.  There  was 
a  sang  Iktle  bedroom  for  Uncle  Phil,  which  he  raid  suited  him 
ezactij  ;  and  a  comfortable,  good-sized  one  for  Charlotte,  with 
a  Q«at  rag  carpet  on  it,  *  because  Lottie  suffered  with  cold  feet  ;* 
aad  a  fireplace  in  it,  *  for  Lotde  must  have  a  fire  when  abe  had 
sick  tarns;'  and  two  windows, '  for  all  Lottie'a  living  waa  freah 

•  We  have  already  given  this  admirable  work  a  passing  enco- 
mioa,  in  a  Notice  of  the  "  Medical  Review  -,"  and  we  design 
hereafter  to  present  irmore  fully  for  the  iostruction  of  ovr 
readers. 


air;*  and  the  only  bureau  and  tbe  only  rocking-chair  were  I  u 
Charlotte's  room,  because,  aa  ahe  said, '  Susy  had  always  soma 
good  reason  at  hand  for  givmg  her  the  best  of  every  thing.' 

"Our  friends  were  undeniably  what  the  world  caNe  poor.  But 
they  had  affection,  intelligence,  temperance,  contentknent,  and 
godliness.  Were  they  poorl  We  snail  see.  In  the  meantime, 
let  us  see  if  there  is  not  some  misuse  of  terms  in  this  world. 
Morris  Finley  had  'got  in  on  tbe  world.'  He  had  so  far  seenred 
his  main  chance,  that  he  waa  engaged  In  profitable  business. 
He  lived  in  a  good  houae,  fashionably  furnished ;  and  his  wife, 
like  the  wives -of  other  lIoiirishinK  young  merchants,  dressed  la 
expensive  materials,  made  in  thelatest  fashion.  Neither  Morris 
nor  his  wife  was  vicious.  They  were  onfy  selfish  and  ostenta- 
tious, witli  unfurnished  minds,  and  hearts  aa  empty  aa  their 
purses  were  full. 

** '  Husband,'  said  Mrs.  Finley  to  her  partner,  who  had  joat 
come  honio  from  Wnll-^treet  to  dinner,  his  mind  engrossed  with 
some  unaccountable  riae  in  the  stocka.  'Husband,  mother  has 
been  here.' 

" 'Well,  what  of  that  1' 

"'She  has  given  up  her  house.' 

"' What  of  that  1' 

" '  Why,  you  know  what  of  that  as  well  aa  I  do ;  ahe  dues  not 
know  what  she  is  to  do  next.' 

"We  must  premise  that  Pinley's  fiUher-in-Uw  had  made  aome 
unfortunate,  as  well  as  fortunate  speculations ;  had  died,  and  lell 
hia  wife  and  an  unmarried  daughter  pennileaa. 

" '  I  am  sure  I  cannot  aay  what  ahe  is  to  d  J  next*  replied  Fin- 
l^y;  'she  is  lucky  to  have  one  daughter  well  provided  for. 
What  doea  she  propose  V 

' ' '  She  (lid  not  propose  any  thing.  She  sat  and  cried  the  whole 
momins.' 

** '  Of  coorae  she  cannot  expect  to  have  a  home  here.' 

" '  Of  course  not.  I  told  her,  aaid  I, '  Mother,  if  1  were  to  aak 
husband  to  invite  you  here,  we  could  not  accommodate  you,  for 
we  have  not  a  room  to  apare :  you  know  we  muat  eat  in  the 
basement,  to  keep  the  parlors  in  order  for  company ;  and  in  the 
aecond  story  there  Is  only  the  nursery  and  our  bed-chamher; 
and  one  of  tbe  third-story  rooms  we  must  keep  for  a  spare  room ; 
andL  when  Sablna  Jane  gets  to  be  a  little  older,  she  musthave  the 
back  upper  chamber;  and  ao,'  said  I,  'mother,  you  aee,  if  hua- 
band  were  perfectly  willing,  it  is  impossible."" 

After  this  truly  filial  conclusion,  it  waa  determined 
also,  that  Mrs.  Finley's  sister,  Miss  Helen  Maria,  being 
fitted  for  nothing  else,  might  try  to  obtain  a  place  as 
gorerness :  at  all  events,  that  they  would  not  be  bar- 
thened  with  her.  The  old  hidy  could  not  expect  Mr. 
Finley  to  be  her  security  fi>r  the  rent  of  a  genteel 
boarding  house  which  she  wished  to  take;  but  he 
thought  of  a  Tery  cheap  mansion,  which  he  could  pro- 
cure for  her,  of  a  man  who  was  "  not  particular  about 
securityif'  and  for  which  Mr.  F.  proposed  to  adoanes 
the  first  quarter's  rent:  for,  said  he,  "I  aint  one  that 
holds  to  shirking  poor  relations.**  Mrs.  F.  echoed'  this 
sentiment ;  and  her  husband,  dismissing  that  subject 
with  tbe  apothegm, — "  Folks  that  mean  to  go  idiead  in 
the  world  must  avoid  all  unnecessary  expenses  ;**  in- 
quired 

" '  Haa  the  man  been  here  about  the  curtains 7' 

"  *  Tea ;  and  I  find  the  fawn,  with  blue  borders,  cost,  for  each 
window,  twenty  dollars  more  thsn  the  others.' 

**  <  Bless  my  soul !  how  is  thati' 

"'The  fixtures  are  very  showy  and  expenaive— I  don't  make 
a  point  of  tlioae— but  the  nlue  and  fawn  is  such  a  lovely  contrast, 
and  Burh  a  match  for  my  carpet.  If  there's  anything  I  do  care 
about,  it's  a  match.' 

" '  But  the  price,  wife,  ia  enormous.' 

"  <  But  it  ia  not  more  than  Blra.  Johnson  Smith  gave  for  hers.' 

"•  Are  you  sure  qf  tliatV 

'"Positive;  Miss  Saltua  told  me  so,  and  Bllas  Baltua  made 
them  up.  I  should  not  depend  on  what  Mrs.  Johnson  Smith 
said,  for  she  always  makes  it  out  that  her  thiuga  cost  more  than 
any  body  else's ;  but  1  can  rely  on  Miaa  Baltua.' 

"  'Well,  if  that's  the  case,  Uke  the  blue  snd  fawn.  I  hope  I  can 
afford  what  Johnson  Smith  can ;  but  mind  and  make  your  bar- 
gain with  that  Saltus  woman  beforehand ;  work  is  slack  just 
now,  and  she  can't  afford  to  lie  by  with  that  old  blind  moiner 
on  her  hands.  Get  y onr  work  done  as  well  and  as  cheap  as  you 
can ;  for,  remember,  lee  vuMt  avoid  all  unnecessary  erpenees. '  '* 

We  are  presently  furnished  with  a  precious  pattern 
of  parental  treatment  and  moral  discipline: 

"  *What  ails  Sahina  Janel  seems  to  me  she  does  nothing  but 
bawl.' 

"Mrs.  Finley  opened  the  door  to  inquire,  and  in  rushed  a  pale 
little  girl,  with  a  hit  of  plum-cake  in  her  hand. 

"  'Take  care,  Judy,'  aaid  the  mother,  picking  op  tbe  cromba 
the  child  profusely  scattered ;  '  you  ahoold  not  let  Sabina  Jane 
come  Into  the  parlor ;  it*s  noplace  for  children.* 

" '  She  woula  come,  ma'am.' 
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"  Oh.  Sabioa  Jane,  mf  darling,  go  back  to  the  nursery,  that's  a 
good  child.' 

"*Iwoii»t,Iwon»ll» 

"  Mrs.  Finley,  in  a  low  Tuice  to  the  nurse—*  Coax  her,  Judy~ 
tell  her  you*ll  take  her  out  to  walk.' 

"*  I  can't  take  her  out  ma'am— iny  foot  is  lame.* 

*' '  Oh,  only  just  tell  her  so,  to  pacify  her.  Stop.  Sabina  Jane, 
and  listen  to  mother ;  Sabina  Jane  shall  go  out  walking  in  Broad- 
way, and  have  on  her  pretty  velvet  cap,  and  her  eluak,  all  trimmed 
with  pink— there,  that's  a  good  girl!  now  she'll  go  with  Judy. 
Get  out  her  things,  Judy— make  her  look  like  a  little  beauty  !> 

"Tiie  little  dupe  returned  to  the  nursery,  aud  in  two  minutes 
was  bawling  louder  than  ever,  having  been  quieted  Just  that  time 
by  her  mother's  precious  lesson  in  lying  and  vanity." 

Reluctantly,  we  here  dose  our  outline  and  extracts ; 
partly,  because  the  space  we  hare  for  them  is  filled, 
but  chiefly,  because  it  mortifies  us  to  see  how  inexpres- 
sibly short  they  fall,  of  conveying  any  adequate  idea  of 
the  book's  merits — of  the  just  and  shrewd  remark,  the 
lively  delineation,  the  spirited  dialogue,  or  the  touch- 
ing incident,  which  occurs  in  almost  every  page.  Not 
the  least  merit  of  the  work  is,  that  never  once,  (to  the 
best  of  our  belief)  is  vrabemAknee  violated — '  the  mo- 
desty of  Nature '  overstepped.  There  is  not  a  fad, 
which  may  not  well  have  occurred:  not  a  sentence, 
which  is  not  sppropriate  to  the  person  by  whom  it  is 
uttered.  All  is  probable — life-like — well  assorted.  Not 
a  particle  of  romance  appears.  In  this  respect — simpli- 
city, and  likelihood  of  plot — we  must  own  our  prime 
favorite,  Miss  Edgeworth,  to  have  been  here  surpass- 
ed— though,  by  the  by,  we  do  not  agree  with  the  Edin- 
burg  Review,  that  ehe  is  remarkable  for  clumsiness  in 
the  contrivance  of  a  story.  But  her  heroes  and  heroines 
are  often  so  clever  and  so  good ;  are  so  wonderfully 
favored  with  fine  opportunities  for  heroism ;  and  im- 
prove every  opportunity  so  marvellously  well  ;^that 
poor  human  nature  remains  with  upturned  eyes  and 
folded  arms,  in  mute  despair  of  ever  equalling  such 
perfection.  Not  so  in  The  Poor  Rich  Jtfon,  and  The 
Bich  Poor  Jdan.  Here,  no  achievement  startles,  as 
incredible  or  strange ;  no  good  act,  as  improbable ;  no 
tenor  of  life,  as  impracticable ;  no  apeech  even,  as  un- 
naturally  wise,  or  eloquent  Any  heart,  not  pitiably 
depraved — any  sound  mind,  reasonably  conversant  with 
the  world — will  feel  and  know  that  all  is  practicable ; 
will  recognize  every  thing  which  happens,  or  is  done, 
or  said — as  consistent  with  experience,  or  with  obser- 
vation. The  sagest  thoughts  appear  (and  ore)  mere, 
plain,  common-sense:  the  most  pathetic  scenes  are 
evident  transcripts  of  every-day  life :  the  most  moving 
and  beautiful  language  comes  from  people  whom  it  so 
perfectly  suits,  that  they  seem,  while  uttering  it,  to 
stand  visible  before  us,  in  their  work-day  clothes.  To 
have  been  thus,  as  it  were,  eomnum-pfsce,  and  yet  have 
made  a  story  of  so  much  good  sense  and  such  enchain- 
ing interest,— is  among  the  highest  triumphs  of  talent. 
Perhaps  the  best  praise  ever  bestowed  upon  Burns, 
was  unconsciously  given  by  the  old  housekeeper,  who 
wondered  what  her  mistress  could  find  to  admire  in  the 
Cotter's  Saturday  Night:  for,  said  she,  "It  tells  o» 
just  nae  mair  than  I  used  to  see  every  Saturday,  in  my 
father's  house."  And  a  good  reader-aloud  of  Shak- 
speare,  will  often  make  a  half-attentive  listener  fiincy, 
that  a  passage  is  epoken,  to  or  <j^  some  actually  present 
person  or  thing :  so  inevitably  (when  the  Bard  ^ums 
not  the  bounded  reign  of  Existence)  does  presiding  Truth 
confess  the  accuracy  with  which  He  drew  "each  change 
of  many-colored  life." 

The  vulgar  notion  of  en/tcitm  is,  that  it  is  synoni- 


mous  with  ^fcadtfinding*  We  did  intend  Co  humor 
this  idea,  by  exhibiting  a  list  of  oflTences  against  gram- 
mar or  rhetoric,  which  we  doubted  not  we  should  de- 
tect But  on  the  closest  scrutiny,  they  all  (save  one) 
turn  out  to  be  pnmtndtMtms,  or  other  improprieties, 
entirely  in  character  with  the  persons  who  are  guilty  of 
them.  Such  is  the  clipping  of  the  infinitive  mood, 
thus — "She  will  be  glad  to:**  a  Xew  Enghm^sm, 
against  which  this  journal  has  heretofore  protested,  but 
which  is  at  least  appropriate,  in  the  mouth  of  a  poor  New 
England  woman.  Such  are  Uncle  Phil's  *^ cherts,^— 
"  Und  o/," — "  ena  most,'* — &c,  which  stamp  his  charac- 
ter with  stronger  verisimilitude  and  individuality.  But 
there  is  one  exception  to  our  general  justification  of 
seeming  fiiults.  Somewhere  in  the  book,  our  eye  caught 
the  phrase  "was  being  executed;"  and  this,  not  used 
by  such  an  ambitious  vulgarian  as  Mrs.  Finley,  or  Mr& 
Finley's  waiting  maid,  whose  lips  it  would  have  well 
become;  but  by  the  authoress,  in  proper  person! 
Again  and  again,  we  aver  this  to  be  a  riolation  of 
English  idiom,  and  countenanced  by  no  respectable 
precedent,  of  twenty  years'  standing.  Tis  pity,  that 
Miss  Sedgwick  should  have  lent  it  the  sanction  of  her 
authority.  She  is  a  writer  to  establish  precedents: 
and  ought  therefore  to  be  on  her  guard. 

But  bow  small,  how  immeasuraUy  small  a  deduction 
is  this,  from  what  the  world  owes  her  for  having  writ- 
ten The  Pooa  Rich  Man,  and  The  Rich  Pooa  Man  ! 


CRITICAL   NOTICE. 

Thoughts  en  Popular  mnd  JUheral  EdmemlMm,  with  some  Defeace 
of  the  English  ond  8axom  Longuoguf  m  the  form  ofonJU- 
dress  to  the  PhilomaiKean  Society  of  htdiona  College.  Delh- 
ered  September  SStA,  1S86.  By  CkarUt  CoMieeff,  JC.  2>.  8  v«. 
pp.  It, 

This  is  a  valuable  pamphlet,  and  worthy,  we  think,  of  special 
noUcs.  It  is  written,  indeed,  (or,  we  might  aimost  say,  spoken,) 
with  a  degree  of  force  and  freedom  chat  we  like.  It  contains, 
too,  many  Just  and  weighty  sentiments  upon  diifereot  topics, 
which  we  can  hardly  commend  too  much.  The  writer's  thoaglttB 
on  Popular  Edacatlon,  more  particularly,  are  generally  such  sm 
we  ehould  be  heartily  glad  to  see  curreot  fa  our  state,  snd 
throughout  our  whole  South,  as  well  as  West 

We  are  not  quite  as  well  pleased,  however,  we  ooofesa^  wkfa 
his  views  upon  the  suty ect  of  lAheral  Education,  whkh  certainly 
strike  us  as  rather  tniberal,  and  we  must  say,  altogether  unwor* 
thy  of  a  scholsr.  We  refer  here,  exclusive]  j,  to  his  harsh  reflec- 
ttons  upon  the  study  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages,  which 
he  seems,  most  unaccouotahly,  Inclined  to  disparage  and  ds- 
grade.  It  is  Urue  he  does  not  venture  to  declare  open  war  against 
them  at  once.  On  the  contrary,  he  professes  to  entertain  a  due 
respect  fbr  them— in  their  proper  places — and  even  condescends 
to  quote  a  Latin  sentence  himself,  "the  more  coadtisively  to 
show,"  as  he  says,  "  that  he  kioot  a  foe  to  that  langosgs"— lo 
wit,  "  rori  nonUs  m  gurgUe  vesto**— <as  good,  no  doubt,  ibr  the 
purpose,  as  e  pluribus  unum,  which  another  eminent  doeiar  is 
said  to  have  uttered  on  receiving  his  degree  from  a  learned  Uni- 
versity—in  order  to  show  his  humamify.)  But  thea  he  depreci- 
ates and  decries  all  the  arguments  which  are  commonly  and 
justly  urged  in  their  fsvor,  to  such  a  mamier,  that  His  difficult 
to  reconcile  his  professions  with  his  proceeding. 

Thus,  he  denies  that  the  study  of  the  Qreek  and  Latin  lan- 
guages is  such  "  an  exeeUenl,  if  not  essential  mode  of  exercise, 
to  strengthen  aU  the  faculties  of  the  strnd,  and  fit  them  for  the 
performance  of  other  tasks  ;>*  but,  on  the  contrary,  contends  thsi 
"  the  study  of  them,  at  mere  languages,  exercises  the  ftculty  of 
Languages  and  there  the  matter  ends.**  (As  if,  by  the  way,  it 
were  possible  to  study  them  a«  mere  languages,  and  without  ne- 
cessarily studyhig  many  other  things  at  the  same  lime.)    Thi^ 
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uMvtto,  Iwirever,  we  see,  is  founded  altogether  apon  the  theory 
tfpkmmiogf,  to  called,  in  which  he  appeani  to  be  a  devoot  be- 
licTer,  and  aocordlng  to  which  no  faculty,  or  rather  organ,  of  the 
mind,  can  be  improTed  by  the  exercise  of  kny  other.  But  Is  this 
theory  of  phorenology  true  ?  On  the  contrary,  does  not  the  Tery 
fact  that  the  study  of  these  languages  deet  exercise  and  improye 
•ercrai  of  the  Iteuldes  of  the  mind,  if  not  all  of  them,  go  far  to 
explode  this  liuitastlc  theory  itself,  upon  its  own  principle  ? 

He  eoDtends,  also,  that  a  knowledge  of  Greek  and  Ijatin  is  by 
ao  msaoB  nceessary,  or  sTen  very  important;  to  <*  a  thorough 
oodemandiog  of  Eni^ish."  He  admits,  indeed,  "that  no  one 
caa  eonprehend  the  eijfmoioijf  of  a  laxfe  portion  of  our  Ian* 
fwfe  without  an  acquaintance  with  Greek  and  Latin  as  fully  as 
with  k."  But  then  he  contends  that "  to  be  acquainted  with  the 
etysiolefy  of  words,  and  so  to  understand  their  meaning  and 
OKS,  as  to  apply  them  with  readinees  and  correctness,  elegance 
md  ftrce,  to  all  the  requisite  purposes  or  speech,  are  d^ertnt 
mi  mdependemt  mitrHutet  of  mind,**  (As  if  the  study  of  the 
etjfmohgy  of  words  did  not  necessarily  inyolye  the  study  of  their 
fiuaning,  or  as  if  the  process  of  tratulation  at  least  did  not  inevi- 
tably do  lo ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  naturally  induce  a  habit  of 
weighing  them,  and  a  faculty  of  appreciating  their  "  force  and 
elegance,"  which  can  hardly  be  acquired  in  any  other  manner.) 
Bu  bow  is  this  ?  Did  he  not  tell  us,  a  liltle  while  ago,  that  there 
vu  but  one  faculty,  or  organ,  of  Language ;  and  are  we  now 
to  un^ntaod  that  there  is  one  organ  for  the  etynu^ogy  and  an- 
other "  dtfferem  and  independent'^  one  for  the  meaning  of  words  ? 
Really  phrenology  must  be  a  very  agreeable  science. 

But  nre  have  no  time,  or  space,  to  state  all  our  writer's  views 
00  tha  rabject— much  less  to  discuss  them— and  we  must,  there- 
fiire,  tatisfy  ourselves  with  protesting  against  this  part  of  his 
pamphlet,  whilst  we  give  him  our  cordial  thanks  for  nearly  all 
theresL 


TO  OUR  READERS. 

Wepoblidi  the  following  second  letter  from  our  correspondent 
"  Ozonieosls,'*  upon  the  subject  of  Huddesford's  **  Lines  to  My 
Wife,"  Itc  with  great  pleasure ;  and  shall  eubjoin  a  few  re- 
marlu,  which  may  be  better  understood  alter  the  letter  is  read. 
We  meet  add  here,  however,  in  order  that  the  letter  itself  (or  a 
p«n  of  it,)  may  be  better  understood,  that  baring  found  out  (by 
the  help  of  a  literary  friend,)  the  real  name  of  our  correspondent, 
we  look  the  liberty  to  write  to  him  ee  nomine,  (as  he  would  eay,) 
aod  ihie  is  his  answer : 


Charletton,  S.  C.  May  VHh,  1837. 

Mr.WhiUZ'-'l  have  received  four  numbers  of  your  "Literary 
Heaeeager,*'  and  am  much  obliged  to  you  for  sending  them.  If 
to/  fntore  occasion  of  contributing  to  the  work  should  present 
RMlf;  I  fhall  ceruinly  embrace  it ;  but  k  is  seldom  that  I  am  in- 
deced  to  trouble  other  people  with  any  remarks  of  my  own.  I 
supposed  that,  in  this  instance,  at  least,  my  ineognUo  would  hare 
heeo  eecure ;  for,  I  do  not  believe  that  any  body  in  Richmond 
knows  ray  hand-writing,  though  I  have  formerly  had  some  ac- 
quaiaiaiices  there :  at  any  rate,  I  shall,  in  future,  preserve  the 
same  fictitious  signature.  At  present,  I  ehall  content  myself 
vkh  sendiog  yon  two  or  three  quotations,  illustrative  of  the  con- 
acctioo  between  the  Ivy  and  the  Elm.  They  will  show  that, 
however  grateful,  and  eren  necessary,  the  entwinemetU  may  be 
10  the  former,  it  is  generally  suppoeed  to  end  in  the  death  of  the 
lioer,  and,  of  course,  tint  the  eeporaiicn  cannot  be  fatal  to  tfte 
tree,  whatever  may  be  the  case  with  the  partuUioat  creeper.  The 
anhor  of  the  additional  etanza  in  your  Magazine  roistakee  this 
point  (tf  Natural  History;  perhaps,  not  altogether  without  pre- 
cedent  Bat,  my  chief  objection  to  his  lines  arises  from  the  jMutry- 
«Mineupfaor,  of  "  roUing  all  their  wishes  Into  one ;"  for  which 
Mr.  Hoddesford  would  probably  have  been  flogged.  If  his  little 
poem  had  been  a  Winchester  exercise,  shown  up  to  Dr.  Warton. 

I  omitted  to  mention,  in  my  last,  that  iheee  linee  are  selected 
bj  the  Monthly  Reviewer  (February  1806),  who  Introduces  them, 
*»  a  ipeclmeo  of  Mr.  Huddesford's  merit.  In  the  following  man- 
MT :  "  We  turn  to  the  following  eong ;  which,  if  our  readere  ad- 
jure it  as  much  as  we  do,  they  will  thank  us  fbr  transcribing." 

h  is  a  Itule  singular  that  the  writer  of  the  article  should  have 
**<o  wholly  ignorant  of  the  rery  pretty  lines  of  Lapraik,  as 
qioted  by  Burns— and  that.  If  Mr.  Huddesford  ever  saw  them. 


he  should  risk,  aa  original,  what  he  has  inserted  in  his 
"  Chaplet.**  That  one  of  these  poets  must  have  copied  (Vom  the 
other,  appears  to  be  indinputable.  I  cannot  avoid  preferring  the 
Scotch— where,  by  the  by,  the  phyeioiogy  of  the  Elm  and  Ivy  is 
more  correctly  given. 

I  vrill  conclude  with  three  or  four  extracts  confirmatory  of  the 
remark  contained  in  my  last  communication. 

"  Hedera,  Ivy.  Planta  perpeiuS  virene,  ewn  per  $e  ttare  non 
pottii  (for  which  reason,  I  suppose,  Bacchus,  a  notorious  drun- 
kard, was  crowned  with  Ivy,)  arboribui  el  parieUbut  ade6  artU 
adharei  ul  ntmpai  perietet  el  arbores  necat."  Faedolati,  in 
Hedera,  An  evergreen,  which  adheres  so  closely  to  walls  and 
trees,  as  to  split  the  former  and  kiU  the  latter. 

You  will  find  in  Beloe's  Aulus  Oelllus,  the  exquisitely  elegant 
prologue,  spoken  by  Laberius,  a  Roman  Knight,  who  was  in- 
duced,  by  the  irreeiitible  persuasion  of  Julius  Cmsar,  to  exhibit 
himself  on  the  Stage,  and  that,  too,  at  a  very  advanced  age. 
The  lines  end  thus  (Beloe^s  Aul.  Gel.  Vol.  n,  p.  133) : 

"  172  hedera  eerpens  vires  arboreas  necat, 
As  me  vetuitat,  amplesnt  annorum,  eneeat : 
Sepuleri  thnUie,  nihil  niei  nomen  retineo,** 

"  The  creeping  Ivy  elaepe  and  kilh  the  tree,**  fcc.— or,  in  Rol- 
lin*e  admirable  French  version :  De  mime  que  le  lierre,  embra*' 
eant  un  arbre,  t'epuue insentiblement  etie  tue,  ain$i  la  veeilleeee, 
par  lee  e$m£e$  donl  ella  me  charge,  me  laieee  $an$  force  ct  eane 
vie,  kc-~Cow9,  d*Eitude9, 1, 994. 

Again : 

"8ee,Elfrida, 
Ah  see !  how  round  yon  branching  Elm  the  Ivy 
ClasiM  its  green  folds,  andpoieona  what  owpporte  it,** 

Ma$on*§  Elfridm. 

And  Shakspeare : 

"  Thou  art  an  Elm,  my  husband,  I,  a  vine. 
Whose  weakness,  married  to  thy  stronger  state. 
Makes  me  with  thy  etrength  to  communicate^ 
If  ought  poasees  thee,  from  me,  it  is  dross, 
Uinirping  Ivy,  briar,  or  idle  moss ; 
Who,  all  /or  vant  of  pruning,  with  intrusion 
It^eet  thy  eap,  and  live  on  thy  cof^funon,** 

Com.  of  Errore,  S,  9. 

"  Bleep  thou,  and  I  will  wind  thee  in  my  arms- 
Bo  doth  the  woodbine  the  sweet  honey-suckle. 
Gently  entwist— the  female  Ivy  so 
Enrings  the  barky  fingere  of  the  Elm.** 

Mid-  Sammer*i  N.  Dreamt,  4,  X. 

Shakspeare  does  not,  in  this  last  passage,  state  the  coruequBn' 
eee  of  thle  enttoittment  s  but  he  does  not  say  that  the  Elm  would 
be  ^i7/ed  Ay  eepariuion,    Milton  is  equally  silent  on  that  point : 

"Led  the  vine 
To  wed  her  Elm :  She,  epoueM,  about  him  twines 
Her  majrrlageable  aims.**— Porsdiee  Loat,  v,  91S. 

Nobody  doubts  that  this  Is  pleasant  enough  to  the  "  female 
Ivy**— but,  in  how  many  instances,  would  the  tree  be  glad  to  be 
relieved ! 

The  heroine  of  the  following  anecdote  seems  to  have  carried 
matters  a  llule  too  far : 

"Longinua  affirms  that  a  lady  in  Cologne,  in  that  situation 
where  a  l(^dy*8  longings  must  be  gratified,  took  such  a.fancy  to 
taste  the  flesh  of  her  husband,  that  $he  aseauinated  him,  and, 
after  eating  as  much  as  she  could,  while  he  was'IVesh,  salted 
the  Te8L**—JUbion,  J3pril  00th,  1837. 

By  the  by,  what  has  Cologne  (eo  nomine)  to  do  with  Longinus  ? 

I  regret  ttiat  these  extracts  should  cost  you  double  postage, 
and  can  only  hope  that  you  may  thiiik  them  worth  the  money. 
If  not,  you  have  your  self,  only,  to  blame ;  for,  I  had  no  thought 
of  adding  any  thing  to  my  first  communication. 

Allow  me  to  conclude  with  a  hope  that  you  (or  somebody  else), 
may,  some  day,  succeed  in  discovering  the  author  of  "  Junius* 
Letters,**  as  you  have  done  in  trefu/otiiig  my  incognito.  I  shall, 
nevertheless,  adhere  to  my  signature  of 

OXONIENSIS. 

In  mitigation  of  damages,  and  to  fill  up  my  paper,  I  send  you 
a  conjectural  reading  of  a  passage  in  Macbeth— Act  V,  Scene 
the  last. 
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When  th«  mppnach  of  h\»  fiiM  l«  annoooMd,  In  sueb  force  m 
to  render  reeietance  hopeleee,  the  ihoaght  of  auldde  cuggeete  it- 
self,  end  ie  thus  repelled : 

**  Why  should  I  plaj  the  Romen  fool,  and  die 

On  mine  own  a  word  ?  while  I  tee  Uve$t 

The  gashea  do  better  upon  thetn." 

In  the  first  place,  ne  Ihei  were,  then,  in  tight ;  and  if  there 
had  been,  he  most  hare  been  dreadfully  alarmed  to  (ott  n^iMenee. 
Bhakspeare  undoubtedly  wrota: 

«» While  i  foe  Mvci." 

The  mietake,  by  the  copyist,  of  the  dotted  Jlgure  for  the  dotted 
4etter,  and  off  for  «,  occasioned  the  Tiie  blander.  As  to  the 
plural  relatiire  pronoun  *'  thenif"  it  means  Ihote  foe$,  "  while 
ens  of  them  is  left  me."  There  is  scarcely  a  page  of  Bhalu- 
peare  that  does  not  exhibit  such  inaeeuraciet  as  this. 

If  erer  I  should,  like  poor  Laberius,  be  compelled  to  exhibit 
myself  upon  any  stage,  In  the  character  of  Macbeth,  I  shall  not 
hesitate  to  speak  the  passage  (meopericuh,  as  Dr.  Bentley  says,) 
as  it  is  here  amended* 

I  proposed  this  conjectural  alteration,  some  time  since,  through 
a  friend,  to  Mrs.  Kenble  Butler ;  but  I  don't  know  that  she  ever 
receiTed  It.  If  Mrs.  Siddons,  whom  I  knew  intimately,  had  been 
Alive,  I  should  hare  submitted  it  to  her.  Whatever  might  have 
been  her  opinion,  I  am  sure  that  It  would  have  given  her  plea- 
euro,  If  she  could  have  acquiesced  in  mine. 

Upon  another  passage  of  Macbeth  1  will,  at  some  future  time, 
indulge  my  conjectural  vein,  If  your  insertion  of  this  should  en- 
courage me  to  do  so.  0. 

We  thank  our  correspondent  for  his  communication,  and  may 
say  that  we  pretty  nearly  agree  with  him  In  most  of  his  thoughts. 
But  what  do  we  think  of  his  quotations  against  the  Ivy,  whose 
cause  we  undertook  to  defend  against  his  former  attack  ?— Why 
we  think  that  some  of  them  sustain  his  peisif  of  pkytiolog^  com- 
pletely.  B ut  toe  certalnlyd^d  not  doubt  fAol  before.  On  the  con- 
trary, our  readers  may  remember,  we  expressly  admitted  it ;  and 
our  precise  position  was,  that  the  plant,  notwithstanding  Its  se- 
cret fault  of  being  a  lluie  too  esigeanle,  was  still  a  very  proper 
and  classical  emblem  of  connubial  affection  and  fidelity.  This 
was  oviX point  of  poetry ,  and  the  quotations  evidently  do  not  dis- 
turb it.  Indeed  the  two  last  of  them,  from  the  highest  authori- 
ties of  Parnassus,  Bhakspeare  and  Milton,  expressly  confirm  it. 
Thus  Bhakspeare  manifestly  considers  the  '^female  Ivy"  as, 
poetically  at  least,  in  the  same  category  with  the  "woodbine," 
(against  which  our  correspondent  brings  no  charge  of  undue  ex- 
action,) and  if  be  does  not  "  state  the  consequences  of  this  en- 
lie MtmeiU,"  (or  rather  "  enringmentf**)  it  is  only  because,  as  we 
soid,  a^oet  satisfies  himself  with  the  tuperfieiat  appearance  of 
things,  without  Inquiring  too  minutely  into  the  physiology  of 
them  ;  leaving  the  timpler,  or  the  tatiritt  to  do  that,  If  he  likes. 
And  the  extract  from  Milton  is  even  still  more  to  our  purpose, 
and  indeed  exactly  In  point. 

<<  Led  the  vine 

To  wed  her  £lm :  she,  tpouti»d,  about  him  twines 

Her  marriageakle  arma" — 
just  all  we  could  wish.  We  must  say,  however,  in  candor,  that 
we  apprehend  we  cannot  fairly  use  this  quotation ;  for  it  is  the 
Orape,  wo  think,  that  the  poet  meane  here,  and  not  the  Ivy,  as 
the  rest  of  the  passage  (which  our  correspondent  omits,)  seems 
to  s^ow— in  these  words : 

"  and  with  her  brings 
Her  dower,  th>  adopted  etuttert  to  adorn 
His  barren  leaves." 
(By  the  way,  we  suspect  that  our  correspondent  was  led  into  this 
mistake  by  his  knowledge  that  the  Ivy  was  most  commonly,  and 
Indeed  almost  Invariably,  married  to  the  Elm,  by  the  parton  po- 
ets.)   But,  happily,  if  we  must  give  up  this  quotation,  we  can 
draw  out  another,  from  the  same  author,  almost  as  good,  to 
supply  Its  place.    It  runs  th  us : 

"  whether  to  wind 

The  woodbine  round  this  arbor,  or  direct 

The  clatping  Ivy  where  to  climb."— Por.  Lott,  IX.  316. 
For  here  again  our  plant  Is  linked  with  the  woodbine,  and  spoken 
of  as  equally  innocent  in  its  embraces.  We  could  add  many 
more  quotations  from  other  authors  to  prove  our  point;  but  we 
think  them  unnecessary ;  especially  as  we  do  not  understand  our 
correspondent  to  dispute  it  terioutly  ;  and  as  to  hit  pleatantriet 
we  rather  choose  to  enjoy,  than  undertake  to  explode  them. 


We  will  only  add,  that  we  shall  always  be  happy  to  hear  frota 
our  correspondent,  whenever  he  chooses  to  "indulge  his  con- 
jectural vein,"  or  any  other ;  and  certainly  shall  not  presume 
to  "  trattslate  his  meegwito,"  any  farther  than  to  express  oar 
hope,  that  he  may  long  continue  to  gratify  hia  literary  taste,  hj 
roring  among  all  the  fiowers  of  poesy—"  modo  apis  Manitinse," 
as  Horace  says — and  favoring  us,  from  time  to  Une,  with  some 
small  portimiB  of  their  gathered  sweets. 

We  add  here,  a  pleasant  note  which  cor  juvenile  Mas- 
senger  has  begged  leave  to  append  to  the  letter  of  "  Oxonieneb," 
by  way  of  aiding  his  arfameot  afainst  the  Ivy ;  india  Mloving 
words: 

NOTE  BT  PRINTER'S  DEVIL. 

In  addition  to  the  Illustrations  of  Oxonientltj  which  are  gene- 
rally very  happy,  and  evince  a  highly  eultivated  taste,  as  well 
as  extensire  reading,— I  am  tempted  to  give  another,  though  not 
exactly  applicable ;  and  though  unable  to  quote  it  in  extaiw, 
perhaps  Oxonientitf  if  he  thinlts  It  worth  the  trouble,  may  com- 
plete it. 

When  Lord  Macartney  was  sent  Ambassador  from  England  to 
the  Emperor  of  China,  one  object  of  his  splendid  embassy  was 
a  commercial  treaty  between  the  two  countries.    In  this  he  wu 
wholly  unsnccessful,  though  treated  with  every  honorihat  could 
be  ehown  him  by  the  Monarch  of  the  greatest  Empire  that  has 
ever  existed— and  ample  returns  were  made  for  the  rich  pre- 
sents that  he  carried  from  England.    Among  them,  it  trtte  siud, 
were  some  poetical  productions  of  the  aged  Emperor  Kien  Leng, 
who  was  admitted,  by  the  best  and  meet  impartial  critics  of 
China,  to  be  the  firet  Poet  of  that  or  any  age  or  couotrv.— 
Before  the  return  of  the  embassy,  the  Editor  of  one  of  the  lead- 
ing London  newspapers,  very  naturally  and  laudably,  undertoolc 
to  gratify  the  public  curiosity  with  anticipated  translations  of 
some  of  these  productions.    They  were,  of  course,  copied  by  at 
least  one  of  our  American  Editors,  and  I  remember  to  bare  met 
with  them  tome  years  since  in  a  file  of  old  newspapers  thai  hap- 
pened 10  be  preserved  in  a  printing  office  where  I  then  worked. 
I  only  recollect  a  few  lines,  or  parts  of  lines,  of  a  liable—"  The 
Oak  mtdthe  Vine,"    I  think  they  were  nearly  thus : 
"  When  tree  to  tree  apoke, 
Said  the  Vine  to  the  Oak, 
Let's  together  our  branches  Sntwine, 
United  we'll  rise  aloft  to  the  skies, 
Tes,  Oak,  you  shall  rise  with  the  Vine." 
I  forget  the  rest  of  the  fable,  but  It,  of  course,  urminated  In  the 
Oak*s  declining  the  connection,  as  having  no  occasion  for  II 

Tour  readers  may,  perhaps,  be  very  little  pleased  with  yoor 
permitting  one  of  your  underlings  to  **  ttart  from  his  tphere  j** 
and  It  ceruinly  would  not  be  allowable  from  any  other  motive 
than  that  of  recovering,  what  I  thought  at  least  a  very  creditable 
Jeu  d*etprit,  which,  if  not  already  lost  in  oblivion,  is  in  danger 
of  It,  unless  rescued  by  YOUR  MESSfNOKR. 

And  we  must  add  here,  also,  on  our  iride,  the  following  poeti- 
cal sally  which  we  have  just  received  from  a  friend,  who  hu 
espoused  the  cause  of  our  "female  Ivy,"  (as  Bhsicspesre  eaJla 
It,)  with  great  gallantry,  and  we  must  tliink,  of  coorse,  with 
perlect  success* 

LINES. 

TO  "0X0NIEN81S." 
On  reading  hit  remarkt  retpeeting  the  Ivy  and  the  lUm, 

O  blame  not  the  Ivy,  dear  B— , 
If  her  fondness  and  frailty  are  such. 

That  she  hangs  on  her  favorite  tree, 
And  huge  him  a  liule  too  much. 

*Ti8  her  nature  to  do  so— her  fate- 
Implanted  by  heaven  ebove ; 

And  if  she  e'er  strangles  her  mate. 
It  is  not  from  malice— but  love. 

So  the  generous  Elm  must  forgive 
Her  fault  for  the  sake  of  her  charms : 

And  feel  himself  happy  to  live— 
Or  even  to  die— in  her  arms. 
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BRITISH  HOUSE  OF  COMMONS, 

IRD  TH£  VIROIlflA  HOUSE  OF  p£LEOAT£8, 


I  happened  some  years  ago  to  be  spending  a  few 

days  in  Richmond,  during  the  session  of  the  Legisla> 

tore.    It  was  just  after  the  adjournment  of  Congress, 

when  I  had  spent  the  winter  at  Washington,  attending 

almost  eTery  day  the  debates  of  one  or  the  other  of  the 

two  houses,  or  dropping  down  into  the  Supreme  Court. 

I  had  also  at  sundry  times  been  a  spectator  of  the 

doings  of  some  half  of  the  state  legislatures  of  the 

Union,  at  the  north,  middle,  and  west.    Comparison  in 

sach  a  case  was  natural,  and  I  was  struck  with  some 

pecoliar  traits  in  the  Virginia  Legislature,  as  differing 

from  every  other,  and  scarcely  less  from  Congress. 

Betweea  the  Viiginians  and  the  north-men  there  was  a 

wide  Tarianoe.    Since  that  time  I  have  attended  mora 

or  lesi  for  a  series  of  years  the  debates  of  the  British 

Parliament    In  the  House  of  Commons  I  imagined  I 

fbond  almost  an  exact  type  of  the  Virginia  House  of 

Delegate!.    I  have  often  attempted  to  philosophize 

vpon  it  in  the  way  of  query,  how  this  should  happen  7 

and  have  thought  it  possible  it  might  not  be  unwelcome, 

if  I  should  send  you  a  few  of  my  reflections  on  the  sub- 

You  know  o£  what  anterials  the  British  House  of 
Commons  is  composed.  For  example  in  1834,  the 
inembers  holding  commissions  in  the  army  were  64 ;  in 
the  navy  19 ;  lawyers  71 ;  persons  in  trade  82 ;  literary 
men  6;  of  no  profession  416.  Total  658.  As  high 
tnrth  and  gentility  for  the  most  part  take  precedence  in 
the  offices  and  places  at  the  gift  of  the  British  govern- 
Bieot,  it  will  be  obvious,  as  well  as  for  other  reasons, 
that  the  two  first  classes  are  cultivated,  gallant,  and 
sceomplished  men.  Their  commissions  are  prima  facie 
evidence  of  some  merit ;  and  in  addition  to  this  they 
ordinarily  have  been  able  to  assert  some  strong  rival 
claims  of  personal  character  to  be  put  in  re(|uisition  and 
retmmed  to  Parliament.  Lawyers,  especially  such  as 
coold  command  so  much  popular  influence  as  to  obtain 
a  seat  in  Parliament  by  sufirage,  may  be  set  down  as 
men  of  talent.  Those  of  the  fourth  class,  connected 
wiih  trade,  when  raised  to  the  dignity  of  legislators,  are 
generally  seleeted  both  for  their  wealth  and  standing 
in  tociety,  earned  by  an  industrious  and  successful  ca- 
reer in  the  more  extended  branches  of  commerce.  They 
are  men  of  character  and  of  great  practical  talent. 
Mere  literary  pursuits  seem  to  furnish  but  a  meager 
proportion.  The  majority  appear  to  be  of  the  gentry, 
sons  of  the  nobility  and  other  men  of  leisure,  whose 
family  connexions,  or  wealth,  or  other  considerations 
have  given  them  a  prominence  in  society.  Take  them 
as  a  whole,  they  are  men  of  high  culture,  and  of  varied 
and  eminent  accomplishments.  Now  and  then  they 
have  a  fool ;  as  for  example,  "  orator  Hunt,  the  honora- 
bTe  member  for  Preston.*^  But,  nil  mortuis  nisi  bonum. 
It  is  impossible,  however,  to  come  in  near  contact  with 
that  body,  to  witness  their  deliberations,  and  be  ac- 


quainted with  their  acquirements  and  habits  of  life, 
without  feeling  that  they  must  be  respected.  The 
school  in  which  they  are  trained  is  the  vast  and  compli- 
cated domestic  scene  of  an  empire  that  ramifies  to  the 
ends  of  the  earth,  that  has  to  do  with  the  policies  of  all 
nations,  and  whose  centre  is  the  great  focus  of  human 
society,  of  civilization,  and  of  social  influence.  Mind 
acts  on  mind  in  London  to  sharpen  the  faculties,  and  to 
force  it  up  to  intensity  and  make  it  productive,  as  in  no 
other  part  of  the  world.  Every  thing  there  tends  to 
perfect  human  capabilities,  and  to  elicit  the  greatest 
wealth  of  intellect,  and  the  most  stupendous  results  of 
moral  power — at  least  to  give  birth  to  such  results.  And 
the  British  Parliament  is  the  grand  theatre.  The  mem- 
bers of  that  body  are  perfectly  at  home  in  their  own 
sphere ;  they  are  at  home  in  the  nation ;  the  whole 
world  in  its  history  and  present  actual  condition  is 
always  under  their. eye.  Nothing  can  surprise  them, 
and  they  anticipate  events. 

Of  course  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  there  is  any 
thing  in  the  Commonwealth  of  Virginia  so  stirring  in 
its  interests,  or  so  active  in  the  formations  and  perfec- 
tion of  talent,  as  in  the  field  and  centre  of  the  British 
Empire.    Bat  if  1  mistake  not  there  are  things  very 
like  to  each  other  in  both.    In  Virginia  the  men  destined 
for  public  life  are  ordinarily  of  the  best  families ;  if  not 
bom  to  fortune  they  are  somehow  nursed  in  its  lap ; 
they  are  well  bred,  and  well  educated  (I  believe  there 
is  a  difference  between  the  two) ;  they  are  early  in- 
spired with  chivalrous  notions,  which  contribute  to  the 
formation  of  a  lofty  character ;  they  are  always  in  so- 
ciety, and  in  good  society ;  they  are  trained  to  a  variety 
of  manly  exercises  and  field  sports,  which  invigorate 
the  physical  and  moral  powers ;  they  are  Virginia  pa- 
triots, cherishing  impartiality  and  pride  in  their  own 
state ;  every  man  has  an  equal  fondness  for  his  own 
country,  and  the  centre  of  his  being  is  the  estate  that 
has  come  down  from  his  ancestors,  associated  with  its 
history  and  the  dear  ones  now  living  there ;  and  the 
Virginia  gentleman  has  never  been  doomed  to  that  toil 
which  wears  out  the  physical  being,  and  which  makes 
the  mind  as  well  as  the  body  stoop.    Like  unto  these 
are  the  habits  and  character  of  the  English  gentry.  The 
Virginians,  indeed,  to  a  great  extent,  are  the  genuine 
English  stock  of  the  better  classes ;  they  came  with 
English  feelings,  and  their  children  have  retained  them, 
so  far  as  national  and  political  quarrels  have  not  ope- 
rated in  a  difierent  direction ;  their  associations  are  a  la 
mode  Jnglaiie ;  their  manners  of  the  same  original 
stamp ;  their  family  pride  the  same ;  they  have  the 
same  watchful  care  and  aflfcction  for  their  heraldic  en- 
signs; the  family  plate  and  furniture  goes  down  from 
generation  to  generation ;  their  counties  and  towns  are 
either  of  the  same  denomination,  or  bear  the  most 
noted  names  of  English  royalty,  nobility,  heroes,  and 
statesmen  ;  every  where  in  Virginia  one  is  reminded  of 
England.  Their  political,  civil,  and  social  fabric  through- 
out, monarchy  excepted,  is  on  the  same  model.    The 
courts  and  law  books  of  England,  bating  all  anti-repub- 
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lican  features,  are  nearly  the  same  with  those  of  Vir- 
ginia. Popular  elections  and  magisterial  appointments 
are  conducted  in  a  similar  manner.  They  have  the 
same  church  and  liturgy.  The  organization  of  the 
Virginia  legislature,  and  their,  modes  of  doing  business, 
are  a  copy  of  the  British  Parliament ;  and  the  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Delegates  in  his  high  back  chair,  the 
gown  and  wig  wanting,  could  not  fail  to  remind  one  of 
Manners  Sutton,  now  Lord  Canterbury,  in  the  Chair 
of  St.  Stephens,  before  this  notable  structure  was  buried 
in  the  ruins  of  the  late  conflagration. 

Can  it  be  wonderful,  therefore,  that  one  who  has  seen 
both  these  assemblies,  listened  to  their  debates,  and  ob- 
served their  feelings,  and  manners,  should  make  a  study 
of  the  points  of  likeness,  and  mark  how  the  one  has 
grown  out  of  the  other,  and  been  cast  in  the  same  mould? 

I  am  not  a  Virginian,  Sir,  but  a  North-man ;  but  I 
admire  both  the  English  and  Virginia  character  in  many 
of  the  points  to  which  I  have  attended.  I  could  not  de- 
sire to  see  these  traits  obliterated.  They  command  my 
respect,  and  I  feel  that  they  are  great  and  noble.  You 
and  those  about  you,  who  were  bred  in  Virginia,  will 
best  know,  whether  on«  who  has  seen  and  known  but 
little  of  you,  has  rightly  discerned  in  these  matters. 
Doubtless  you  will  discover  that  his  vision  is  imperfect 
and  indistinct ;  but  has  he  not  drawn  the  portrait  in 
some  essential  and  proud  points  7  For  one  I  say,  let 
the  primitive  Virginia  character  be  held  fast  and  che- 
rished ;  let  the  highest  and  purest  model  of  our  English 
ancestry  be  maintained.  Say  what  w^  will,  there  is 
much  in  old  England  worthy  of  our  respect ;  and  I  may 
add,  of  our  imitation.  The  time,  I  trust,  has  gone  by, 
when  political  animosities  and  national  prejudice  will 
not  allow  us  to  see  any  good  in  that  quarter.  After 
all,  the  English  are  the  freest  people  on  earth  j  they  are 
the  highest  in  civilization ;  they  have  more  domestic 
happiness  than  any  other  nation  ;  the  manners  of  their 
most  cultivated  classes  are  the  simplest  and  purest; 
there  is  a  higher  order  of  morality,  a  sterner  integrity, 
among  them,  than  even  we  can  boast  of;  and  it  is  to  be 
observed,  that  it  is  Christianity,  rightly  understood  and 
inculcated,  that  has  secured  to  them  this  enviable  dis- 
tinction. 

I  must  confess,  that  the  {Jouse  of  Representatives  in 
our  national  Congress  suffered  in  my  view  in  compari- 
son with  the  Virginia  House  of  Delegates.  I  saw,  or 
imagined  I  saw,  in  the  latter,  a  oneness  of  character,  a 
conformity  of  opinion,  manners,  and  habits,  growing 
out  of  a  uniformity  of  education,  and  manner  of  life, 
with  such  diversity  indeed  as  to  impart  life  and  expres- 
sion to  the  picture,  but  which  on  the  whole  was  very 
delightful  to  contemplate.  Generally,  too,  there  was 
the  appearance  of  the  gentleman — of  the  agreeable 
amenities  and  courtesies  of  life,  shown  off  without  pains, 
and  therefore  in  the  best  way.  Like  the  British  House 
of  Commons  they  appeared  of  one  family.  But  there  is 
a  heterogeneousness  in  our  national  House  of  Represen- 
tatives, which  mars  the  beauty  of  such  a  picture;  and  I 
am  sorry  to  add,  some  appearances  of  vulgarity.  This 
results  naturally  and  necessarily  from  the  diversities  of 
our  national  character  ;  and  there  is  no  remedy  for  it. 
Whether  it  will  be  for  good  or  for  evil  remains  to  be 
determined ;  though  it  must  be  a  subject  of  some  anxiety 
with  the  prophets  of  the  future. 

A    TRAVELLER. 


SONNETS. 


TO  SUMMER. 


Ay,  thou  art  welcome — Summer,  bright  and  glad ! 

Hail  to  thy  golden  smile  and  balmy  breath ! 

Spring  for  thy  radiant  feet  hath  laid  a  path 
All  flowery  and  green :  and  in  gay  livery  clad. 
To  cheer  thy  footsteps,  the  glad  earth  and  sky ! 

Joy-bringing  Summer,  thou  hast  tarried  long! 

The  old  hills  hail  thee  back  with  shout  and  song. 
And  the  light  boughs  dance  to  thy  tuneful  sigh  f 
The  merry  streams,  in  sunshine  glancing  bright 

Thro*  smiling  flowers,  in  rural  strains  are  blending — 

To  thee  their  joy-rife  minstrelsy,  all  sending, 
Ctueen  of  the  sylvan  vale  and  sunny  height ! 
While  shepherd's  pipe,  bird's  song,  and  insect*8  hum, 
Are  shouting  to  the  laughing  skies,  that  bright-eyed 
SuRuner's  come ! 


QUILLOK. 

It  is  a  scene  of  grandeur :  swift  and  bright 

The  headlong  waters  sweep  their  rocky  bed. 

Bathing  proud  Q,uillon's  front  and  cloud-kissM  head 
In  liquid  sheen  and  spray-cloud's  varied  light  :— 
Dark  pines,  like  sable  plumes,  wave  o'er  iu  height. 

And  caves  yawn  round  with  darken'd  mouths  wide 
spread, 

While  over  all  the  sun's  red  glance  is  shed. 
And  old  tradition  tells  how  one  fair  night, 
A  forest-maid,  bright-eyed  and  raven -hair'd. 

In  fearlessness  on  Q,uillon's  verge-cliff  play'd— 
There  in  some  mystic  spell  of  sleep  allur'd — 

How,  musingly,  below,  her  warrior-lover  stray'd, 
Who  spying,  call'd  her  with  each  winning  word, — 

And  how,  alas  I  she  woke  and  fell!— a  dcath-doora'd 
maid !  e.  m.  h. 

Winehester,  Fa. 


YOUNG   MORTALITY'S   MEMORIES. 

NO  L 

BURIED  ALIVE:  AN  OWER  TRUE  TALE; 

BY  JAM£8  F.  OTIS. 

How  if,  when  T  am  laid  {nto  the  tomh, 

I  wake?  RpmeooHdJnHeL 

I  had  ever  a  ftenehant  for  burying  grounds, — ^and  in 
the  yard  of  my  old  paternal  church,  where  I  was  christ- 
ened, married,  and  hope,  when  life's  fever  is  over,  to  be 
buri<^,  1  have  spent  many  an  hour,  strolling  among  the 
tombs,  and  recalling  memories  of  those  who  were  sleep- 
ing around  me.  In  time,  when  I  had  learned  by  heart, 
and  could  repeat  all  those  quaint  old  epitaphs,  I  began 
to  wander  farther,  and  to  visit  other  similar  receptacles, 
until,  at  length,  I  came  to  be  called  "Young  Mortality," 
by  my  playmates  and  youthful  companions,  who  bad 
no  sympathy  with  my  fondness  for  church-yards;  and 
I  was  left  to  pursue  my  fancy  unchecked  and  undis- 
turbed. 
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As  I  grew  to  manhood,  the  pnrsuiu  of  businesa  afibrd- 
ed  me  lesB  time  to  devote  to  such  idle  wanderings,  and 
by  degiees  I  relinquished  them.  Yet  still  the  old  lore 
ofthMe  quiet  spots  would  haunt  me;  and  often,  in 
idle  or  forgetful  mood,  I  have  found  my  footsteps  stray- 
ing towards  those  grassy  enclosuras,  ^v  hither 


«f 


*'  That  fell  eergeant,  Death, 
80  etrict  la  hit  aneat,»> 


has  for  yean  been  conreying  his  victims,  until  at  length 
those  silent  cities  of  the  dead  are  full,  and  the  passing 
bell  has  ceased  to  knoll  over  their  crowded,  yet  quiet 
abodes. 

A  country  cfaureh-yard  was  ever  most  desolate  and 
cheerless  to  me.  The  population  of  our  country  towns 
is  so  sparse,  that  it  is  necessary  to  choose  a  central 
poution  for  the  common  place  of  sepulture,  in  order  to 
aeeonuaodate  the  wants  of  the  whole ;  and  thus  too 
often  the  location  is  anything  but  picturesque  or  appro- 
priate. Gny's  beautiful  "Elegy  in  a  Country  Church- 
yard," conld  never  hare  been  written  in  this  hemis- 
phere. Bat  in  our  larger  and  more  populous  towns^  in 
oar  eitiea,  and  in  some  of  our  larger  villages,  the  case 
is  widely  different.  Many  churches  have  their  own 
receptacles  for  those,  who 

"Have  fell  the  worst  or  death's  destroying  woaod, 
And  lie,  foil  low,  graved  In  the  hollow  ground." 

Trinity  and  St  Paul's  in  New  York,  the  Granary  and 
King's  Chapel  yards  in  Boston,  are  exainples  which 
almost  all  who  read  these  recollections  will  remember. 
Those  stately  trees,  that  long  luxuriant  grass,  those 
hedges  of  thorn,  that  soft  and  secluded  quiet  in  the 
midst  of  the  noisy,  bustling  city ;  who  has  not  enjoyed 
those  sylvan  retreats,  and  there  held  commune  with  the 
dead? 

Bot  I  remember,  also,  many  others,  of  simpler  and 
hafflUer  pretension,  where  less  mighty  and  less  renown- 
ed names  are  chronicled  upon  monuments  less  proud 
and  costly  than  those  which  tower  above  those  crowded 
tombs.  I  have  lain  beneath  a  green  and  whispering 
willow,  stretching  its  old  branches  over  a  range  of  hum- 
bie  graves,  not  one  of  which  bore  other  record  of  the 
head  there  "  reposing  on  the  lap  of  earth,"  than  a  sim- 
ple slate  slab,  bearing  the  name,  and  age,  and  date  of 
decease,  with,  perhaps,  the  addition  of  a  rude  verse, 
the  simple  tribute  of  some  affectionate  though  unlearned 
friend.  The  moss  of  many  years  covered  most  of  the 
mooods,  and  the  simple  stones  had  sunk  sidelong  into 
the  hollows  occasioned  by  the  decay  beneath.  And  in 
iltose  quiet  retreats  I  have  loitered  for  hours,  and  watch- 
ed the  solemn  yet  simple  procession,  which  was  follow- 
ing some  new  inmate  of  this  silent  colony  to  his  long 
repose,— until  I  gradually  learned  to  sympathize  with 
the  sad  visitants  in  the  performance  of  their  sacred 
rites— and  my  presence  came,  at  length,  to  be  expected 
as  oDe  of  the  necessary  accompaniments  of  these  scenes 
ifl  that  old  sylvan  church-yard. 

"Sweet  Auburn  !'*  what  a  lovely  spot  is  that  seleeied 
from  thy  secluded  retreats,  by  the  people  of  yon 
&ir  city  and  its  vicinage,  for  the  repose  of  their  dead  ! 
How  often,  in  yean  gone  by,  have  I  wandered  there, 
amid  those  glades  and  vales,  and  wooded  hill-tops,  and 
thooght  how  fitting  was  that  retreat  for  the  abode  of 
the  sleepers '.  And  now,  shut  out  from  the  city's  noise, 


and  all  the  dust  and  bustle  of  the  crowded  thorough- 
fare, its  woody  glens  and  grassy  slopes  are  gradually 
becoming  the  quiet  resting-places  of  those  who  have 
"  walked  the  way  of  nature,"  and,  weary  of  the  toil- 
some journey,  are  fain  to  lie  down,  and  be  at  rest. 
**  Sweet  Auburn  1"  green  be  thy  fields,  and  ever  shady 
and  quiet  thy  walks !  May  thy  trees  wave,  thy  flowen 
bloom,  and  thy  streams  flow,  perennial,  till  the  day  when 
thou  riialt  be  called  to  give  up  thy  dead,  at  the  sound 
of  the  archangel's  trump ! 

But  I  wander  from  my  design  in  commencing  this 
article,  which  was  to  relate  an  "  ower  true  tale"  of  the 
dead. 

It  was  at  mid-day,  in  a  populous  city.  The  church- 
yard wall  separated  the  sleepingfrom  the  moving  crowd. 
I  was  wending  my  way  along  that  busy  and  stirring 
thoroughfare,  intent  upon  far  other  thoughts  than  remi- 
niscences such  as  I  have  been  describing ;  when,  just 
as  I  passed  the  gate  leading  into  the  burial-ground,  I 
observed  an  assemblage  of  some  eight  or  ten  persons, 
gathered  near  a  spot  at  the  farther  end  of  the  yard, 
where  the  soil  appeared  to  have  been  freshly  turned  up. 
There  seemed  to  be  some  object  of  curiosity  transfixing 
them  to  the  place;  and,  my  old  4>redilections  reviving, 
I  joined  them.  The  sexton,  they  told  me,  had  been 
required  to  open  the  tomb  before  which  we  were  now 
standing,  for  the  interment  of  one  of  the  family  to 
whom  it  appertained)  and  whose  remains  were  to  be 
placed  there  that  day.  Attempting  to  do  this,  he  had 
thrown  up  the  earth  which  covered  the  stone  steps  lead- 
ing to  the  door  of  the  vault,  and  had  unlocked  it.  It 
opened  outwards, — and  he  had  been  in  the  act  of  un- 
closing it,  when  he  distinctly  heard  something  which  he 
took  to  be  a  living  creature,  moving  against  the  door, 
inside  the  vaulL  Knowing  that  the  door  had  not  been 
opened  for  more  than  fifteen  y  ear8,he  was  staggered,  and, 
in  his  momentary  panic,  refused  to  proceed  further  in  a 
duty,  the  performance  of  which  he  felt  was  about  to  ter- 
minate in  some  fearful  and  revolting  result  It  was  at  that 
moment  that  I  joined  the  groupe.  It  was  composed  prin- 
cipally of  persons  of  that  idle,  lounging  class,  ever  so  nu- 
merously represented  in  the  streets  of  a  great  city.  All 
seemed  alike  aghast  at  the  fancied  resistance,  with 
which  the  sexton's  attempt  to  open  the  vault  had  been 
met,  and  all  alike  seemed  to  expect  some  fearful  termi- 
nation to  the  adventure : 


«i 


Those  linen  eheeks  of  theirs 


Were  counsellors  to  fear.*' 

At  my  suggestion  that  the  object  of  his  alarm  could 
be  nothing  living,  as  the  tomb  had,  for  so  many  years, 
as  he  very  well  knew,  been  closed,  the  sexton  gathered 
courage,  and,  again  descending  the  steps,  took  firm  hold 
of  the  lock  of  the  iron  door.  But  still  he  hesitated  to 
open  it.  I  reiterated  my  argumenU  against  his  feara ; 
and,  at  length,  summoning  all  his  courage,  he  boldly 
draw  wide  open  the  old  door  upon  its  rusty  hiHges.  As 
he  did  so,  there  fell  outwards,  at  his  feet,— nay,  upon 
them,  as  he  stood  on  the  stones, — a  fleshless  skeleton ! 
The  knee-joints  bent  downwards  upon  the  edge  of  the 
lower  step,  which  formed  the  sill  of  the  iron  door  while 
closed.  'The  arms  were  extended  over  the  head,  and 
fell  beyond  the  skull,  which  rested  on  the  last  stair  but 
one,  while  the  finger-joints  dropped  upon  the  stair 
above.    The  skull  was  partially  covered  with  long 
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hair,  plainly  denoting  the  eez  of  the  deceased.  I  no- 
ticed also  that  the  teeth  were  very  fine,  and  in  a  state 
of  wonderful  preserration.  On  the  floor  of  the  vault 
were  strewed  the  decaying  remains  of  a  shattered  cof- 
fin, that  seemed  to  hare  fallen  from  a  hig^  niche  in  the 
side  of  the  tomb,  where  others  were  ranged,  entire,  in 
black  and  mouldering  array. 

All  these  particulars  were  glanced  at  in  a  moment, 
and  the  whole  story  waa  thus  revealed,  as  if  by  some 
terrible  convulsion  of  nature.  My  simple  oompanions 
stood  around  in  speechless  tenror.  The  sexton  seemed 
ready  to  sink,  lifeless,  into  the  tomb  he  had  been  open* 
ittg  for  another.    Never  shall  I  foiget  the  scene  t 

Suggesting  to  the  assemblage  the  propriety  of  preserv- 
ing silence  upon  the  occurrence,  at  present,  as  being  likely 
to  create  the  most  unhappy  feelings,  and  to  awaken  the 
most  poi|^aot  and  unavailing  regrets,  in  the  bosoms  of 
the  numerous  surviving  relatives  of  the  unfortunate  de- 
ceased,— a  suggestion  which  I  have  the  happiness  of 
believing  was  so  far  followed,  as  to  prevent  the  unfor- 
tunate consequences  I  apprehended  in  making  it, — I 
advised  the  sexton  to  restore  the  remains  with  decency 
to  the  tomb,  and  to  leave  alt  as  it  was,  apparently,  to 
the  eye  of  those  who  were  unacquainted  with  the  terrible 
truth.  This  was  done, — the  new  tenant,  for  whom  this 
fearful  opening  had  been  made,  was  deposited  in  that 
sad  receptacle,  on  the  same  day ;  and  Uie  seal  of  that 
tomb  has  never  since  been  broken. 

As  I  walked  out  of  the  churchyard,  how  full  was  my 
mind  of  conjectures  and  imaginings,  as  to  the  fate  of  the 
unfortunate  person,  whose  remains,  after  fifteen  yean' 
confinement  in  the  cold  and  dismal  tomb,  had  just  fallen, 
as  if  supplicating  for  release,  at  my  feet!  The  sexton 
had  informed  me,  that  the  last  person  buried  there  was 
a  lady,  of  about  twenty  two  years  of  age,  who  was 
married  a  year  prior  to  her  decease,  and  whose  death 
was  thought,  at  the  time,  to  have  been  occasioned  by 
some  disease  of  the  heart,  superinduced  by  imprudence 
in  the  manner  of  dressing.  And  thither  she  had  been 
carried,  during  a  temporary  suspension  of  animation, 
from  all  the  cheerfulness  of  her  once  happy  home, 
where  she  was  surrounded  by  smiling  faces,  and  every 
charm  that  could  render  domestic  life  a  continuous  scene 
of  joy  and  8unshine,^-to  the  cold,  dark,  dreary  vaults 
of  a  charnel-house !  Oh !  what  a  waking  roust  have 
been  hers!  Confined  within  the  narrow  limits  of  a 
cofBn, — arrayed  in  the  robes  of  the  dead, — the  com- 
panion of  the  mouldering  dust  of  the  departed,— doomed 
to  a  slow,  lingering,  miserable, — perhaps  a  maddened 
and  desperate  death !  Methought,  as  I  went  on  my 
musing  way,  methought  I  could  see  her,  with  almost 
superhuman  energy,  bursting  open  her  horrible  prison, 
and  tearing  off  the  revolting  cerements  in  which  she  had 
been  wrapped,  and,  applying  herself  to  the  iron  door  of 
her  living  tomb,  attempting  to  break  it  from  its  hinges, 
screaming  the  while,  in  agony,  for  succour, — alas  I  alas ! 
how  vainly!  Those  crowded  streets,  full  of  gay  and 
laughing  beings,  many  of  whom  had  been  her  once 
familiar  friends, — the  costly  dwellings  stending  around, 
even  within  sight  of  her  wretched  dungeon,  and  re- 
sounding with  all  the  varied  tones,  that  betoken  happi- 
ness and  good  cheer;— could  not  her  voice,  once  so 
welcome  in  those  streets  and  in  those  halls,  now  pene- 
trate them,  and  bring  relief  to  her,  whose  lightest  wish 
once  all  flew  with  alacrity  to  gratify  ?    Ah  no !    The 


sun  dione  brightly  upon  all  the  gay  scene  around,  yet 
shed  no  ray  to  enliven  that  dark  prison-house.  The 
flowera  were  springing  over  her  very  head,  and  the 
summer  breezes  were  blowing  balmily  among  the 
waving  trees  whose  branches  kissed  the  very  sod  that 
covered  her  dreary  abode.  Yet  not  a  scent  of  the  vio- 
let, nor  a  breath  of  the  zephyr  could  reach  her,  pacing 
in  bitter  agony  the  narrow  floor  of  her  living  tomb. 
Friends  were  mourning  her  in  their  sad  home,  made 
desolate  by  her  departure.  Music  had  lost  for  them  all 
charms,  because  her  voice,  which  had  alone  to  them 
seemed  music,  was  mute.  The  blue  sky,  the  warm 
sun,  the  balm-breathing  air,  the  pale  stars,  the  silver 
moon,  the  song  of  birds,— all,  all  had  lost  their  bright- 
ness, their  sofhiess,  and  their  beauty  now  for  them :  for 
she  was  not  there  to  share  and  to  embrace  those  onoe 
cherished  delights.  But  where  was  she  the  while,^ 
and  on  what  were  all  her  thoughte  intent,  this  soft  and 
delicate  one,— the  chosen  and  cherished,  the  lost  and 
lamented,  of  so  many  fond  and  fiuthfnl  hearts?  Sepa- 
rated from  them,  aikl  from  life,  and  from  happinesi, 
only  by  a  few  feet  of  earth, — struggling  to  free  herself 
from  the  confinement  of  a  premature  grave,  and  Co  rush 
into  their  bereaved  and  despairing  bosoms: — passed  by, 
daily,  without  concern,  by  hundreds  who  once  loved, 
and  who  still  mourned  her!  The  living  lying  down  with 
the  dead!  Languishing,  sterving,  stifling,  among  the 
noisome  vapon  of  a  charnel-house !  The  buried,  yet 
the  quick ! 

What  a  lesson,  writ  on  the  great  page  of  life's  con- 
stantly unfolding  volume !  And  yet,  stranger,  I  doubt 
you  have  read  it  leas  as  a  lesson  than  as  a  legend ! 


A  STORY  OF  GOryS  JUDGMBHT* 

A  BALLAD  OF  THE  SOUTH-WEST. 
BT    W.    GILMORB    SIMMS. 


A  Grand-dam,  by  the  cottage  door, 

At  evening,  when  the  sun 
Left  hues  among  the  forest  trees 

That  gilded  every  one. 
Thus  in  the  grandchild's  listening  ear. 

Who  gathered  at  her  knee, 
"  A  tele  of  God's  own  judgment,  child, 

Thy  mother  tells  to  thee. 


"A  tale  of  God's  own  judgment,  child. 

And  how  the  deed  was  known. 
And  how  they  took  the  murderer. 

And  punishment  was  done — 
Give  ear,  and  thou  shalt  hear,  my  child, 

And  heedful  be  thy  sense. 
For  know  that  crime,  or  soon  or  late, . 

Will  have  intelligence. 

•  This  stoiy,  in  Its  fizst  rude  draught,  was  puUiBbad  some  few 
yean  ago,  hot  In  a  joaroal  then  of  rery  limited  ckcuIaiioD.  It 
haa  undergone  the  rerMion  of  the  author  In  eome  considerable 
retpecte,  and  le  now,  perhaps,  more  worthy  the  conalderatioD  of 
the  reader. 
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**  Will  haTe  intelligence,  my  child. 

And  find  a  tongue,  whose  sound, 
Like  church-bell  in  the  wilderness, 

Will  rouse  the  people  round. — 
Would'st  hear  this  cruel  tale,  my  child  ?*' 

The  young  boy,  at  her  knee, 
Upstarted,  and  with  accent  wild, 

Cried,—"  tell  it,  dame,  to  me." 

nr 

The  listening  boy  had  eager  ears, 

The  dame  began  the  tale — 
"Just where  the  town  of  Macon  stands 

There  ran  the  Indian  trail ; — 
Twas  there  the  cruel  deed  was  done. 

There  was  no  Macon  then. 
And  bat  a  single  house  was  there, 

Kept  by  two  aged  men. 


"Twodd  men  in  the  wilderness, — 

They  kept  the  house  that  stood 
Upon  the  Indian  trail  that  ran 

All  winding  through  the  wood — 
And  there  the  traveller  stay'd  by  night, 

^^  joumey'd  o'er  the  sands, 
'Way  on,  in  Alabam',  to  look, 

^pon  the  prairie  landau 

VI 

"  'ITay  down,  for  Alabam',  my  child, 

A-seeking  lands,  one  day, 
Three  strangers,  to  the  ofd  men's  house 

Came  riding  on  their  way — 
Two  were  rough  men,  with  grisly  beards, 

A#  coarse  and  rude  of  speech, — 
Bot  (he  other  was  a  gentleman. 

And  &r  above  their  reach. 

vn 

"Aye,  far  above  their  reach  was  he, 

That  gentleman  so  fair, 
With  a  sweet  smile  and  countenance. 

And  long  and  sandy  hair, — 
He  talked  with  them  and  freely  told. 

The  business  that  he  had,— 
And  how  there  was  a  maiden  fair, 

Whose  smiles  had  made  him  glad. 

vm 

"Her  smiles  had  made  him  glad,  you  see, 

Aod  he  was  bent  to  find 
A  pleasant  spot  and  fruitful  lands, 

To  satisfy  her  mind — 
And  they  were  to  be  wed  as  soon 

Aa,  finding  what  he  sought, 
He  should  convey  the  tidings  home, 

Of  lands  which  he  had  boughu 

IX 

"To  buy  the  lands  in  Alabam', 

The  richest  prairie  there, 
Wrth  ihoughUess  hand  he  opened  wide 

The  wallet  that  he  bare— 


Nor  marked  the  eyes  so  full  of  sin. 
They  fixed  upon  the  book, — 

Nor,  sudden,  how  they  cast  them  down, 
Lest  he  should  see  the  look. 


"  He  did  not  see  the  look,  alas ! 

Else  he  were  much  to  blame, 
To  go  a-travelling  on  with  them, 

When  the  next  morning  came. 
And  on  they  started  by  the  dawn, — 

The  twain  were  first  abroad, — 
But  soon  the  youthful  gentleman 

Came  riding  down  the  road. 

XI 

"  And  riding  down  the  road  so  wild, 

You  would  have  thought  the  three^ 
So  frank  was  th&t  yoiing  gentleman. 

Were  all  one  company. 
And  pleasantly  enough  they  went, 

'Till  towards  noon  they  came 
To  an  old  Indian  settlement — 

Chilict6  was  its  name. 

xa 

"  Chilict^  was  its  name,  my  child. 

But  all  deserted  then— 
Twas  by  the  burial  place  alone, 

You  knew  the  homes  of  men. 
The  woods  grew  thick  about  the  spot, 

And  rough  the  hills  around. 
And  silence  had  her  dwelling,  where 

The  owl  alone  was  found. 

xm 

**  The  owl  alone  had  dwelling  there. 

And  when  the  night  came  down, 
He  hooted  through  the  misty  air 

And  daim'd  it  for  his  own — 
And  through  that  forest  came  the  three, — 

The  path  grew  hard  to  find, 
And  while  the  youth  rode  on  with  one, 

The  other  dropp'd  behind. 

3JV 

**  He  dropp'd  behind  with  crael  thought. 

And  while  his  comrade  spoke. 
With  heavy  arm  and  loaded  whip, 

He  struck  a  sudden  stroke. — 
And  down  the  light-haired  stranger  fell. 

As  quickly  and  as  low 
As  heavy  ox,  that  swims  and  reels, 

Beneath  the  butcher's  blow. 

XV 

"It  was  a  butcher's  blow  he  gave. 

And  wild  the  stranger  cried. 
To  spare  his  life  and  let  him  live 

For  her  who  was  his  bride. 
But  they  had  not  a  thought  for  her. 

And  spoke  an  idle  jest — 
Then  knelt,  and  stuck  the  fatal  knife 

Twice,  deep  into  his  breast    * 
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XVI 

«  Twice,  deeply  did  they  stick  the  knife, 
And  no  more  prayer  had  he : 

One  blow  had  been  enough  for  life- 
He  perished  instantly. 

And  from  his  breast  they  took  the  spoil,— 
The  money  which  had  bought 

Their  souls  for  that  old  serpent,  child, 
That  all  this  mischief  wrought. 

xvn 

"  The  mischief  all  was  wrought,  and  vain 

To  wish  it  now  undone  ; — 
They  took  the  body  up,  and  hid 

The  secret  from  the  sun. 
And  in  a  hollow  of  the  hills, 

In  that  old  Indian  town, 
They  stript  the  dead  man  silently, 

And  dropped  his  body  down. 

^  xvm 

"  They  dropped  him  down,  nor  buried  him, 

But  left  him  bleeding,  bare  ; 
Though  well  they  knew,  at  night,  the  wolf 

And  wild  cat  would  be  there. 
And  then,  with  fear  that  look'd  behind, 

They  rode  upon  their  way, 
And  thought  tliey  heard  upon  the  wind, 

A  yoice  that  bade  them  stay. 

XIX 

**  A  voice  that  bade  them  stay,  they  heard, 

And  then  a  laugh  and  scream, — 
And  such  they  heard  in  after  years, 

In  many  a  midnight  dream — 
But  on  they  rode,  nor  lingered  then. 

And,  day  by  day,  they  went, 
*Till,  like  the  wealth  of  drinking  men, 

The  money  all  was  spent. 

XX 

**  The  money  all  was  spent,  and  so — 

(Now  years  had  past) — they  thought, 
To  part  awhile,  and  each  pursue 

The  scheme  his  fancy  taught ; 
And  one  went  down  to  New  Orleans, 

The  other,  hardier  yet. 
Took  the  same  road  on  which,  before. 

The  murdered  youth  he  met. 

XXI 

"  The  murdered  youth,  on  that  same  road, 

He  met,  long  years  before, 
And,  with  a  sinner's  hardihood. 

The  spot  he  trayelPd  o*er — 
'Till  as  the  evening  shadows  fell, 

By  glimpses,  through  the  trees, 
The  reedy-rimmed  Ockmulg^ 

By  Macon  town,  he  sees. 

xxn 

"  By  Macon  town — "  what  change  is  here ! 

The  place  is  not  the  same." 
He  looks, — ^the  city  rises  there, 

He  does  not  know  its  name. 


The  old  fort  is  in  ruins  too. 

He  marks  the  broken  guns. 
Some  tumbled  to  the  very  brink. 

Where  dark  Ockmulg^  runs. 

xxm 

"  He  sees  the  dark  OckmuIg6  run, 

And  now  he  draws  him  nigh. 
But  neither  boat  nor  boatman  comes, 

Although  he  shouts  full  high — 
Yet,  while  he  looks,  a  silent  skiff 

Shoots  outward  from  the  banks, 
Where  osiers  and  the  matted  canes 

Stand  up  in  solid  ranks.        ^ 

xxnr 

"  From  out  their  solid  ranks,  the  skiff 

Shoots  silent  on  the  stream — 
The  murderer  looks, — he  shuts  his  eyes, 

And  feels  as  in  a  dream  ;— 
For,  who  should  paddle  then  that  skiff 

Upon  the  swelling  flood, 
But  the  same  youth,  that,  years  before. 

He  murder'd.down  the  road. 

XXV 

"  »Twas  he  they  murder'd  down  the  road. 

The  knife  stuck  in  his  breast — 
Two  cruel  wounds,  and  each  a  death. 

Yet  there  he  would  not  rest. 
Wild  grew  the  murderer's  spirit  then, 

And  white  as  chalk  his  cheek — 
And  when  the  boatman's  barque  drew  nigh. 

He  had  no  word  to  speak. 

XXVI 

"He  had  no  word  to  speak  to  him— 

The  boatman  waved  his  hand — 
And  with  no  thought,  yet  full  of  fear, 

He  came  at  his  command — 
And  trembled  much,  tho'  much  he  strove 

His  shivVing  dread  to  hide ; 
And  held  the  bridle  of  his  steed, 

That  swam  the  skiff  beside. 

XXVII 

**  The  good  steed  swam  beside  the  skifl^ 

And  tho'  he  held  the  rein, 
It  were  a  speech  too  much  to  say 

He  thought  of  him  again. 
His  thought  was  of  that  boatman  there, 

And  of  the  bygone  time. 
When  journeying  down  that  very  road 

He  did  the  deed  of  crime. 

xxvm 

"  The  deed  of  crime  was  in  his  thought, 

And  all  his  limbs  were  weak : — 
He  strove  in  vain — his  tongue  was  parch'd, 

And  no  word  could  he  speak : 
A  cold  wind  went  through  all  his  bones,^ 

His  hair  stood  up  on  end, — 
To  slay  him  then,  had  surely  been 

The  kindness  of  a  friend. 
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xxuc 

''  The  kindness  of  a  friend  is  Dot 

For  him  who  slays,  like  Cain, 
The  brpther,  who,  beside  him,  goes, 

Confiding,  on  the  plain. 
And  so,  the  murderer  reached  the  shore, 

And,  with  a  desperate  speed, 
He  dach'd  the  passage-money  down 

And  leapt  upon  his  steed. 

XXX 

"He  leapt  upon  his  steed  and  flew. 

Nor  looked  upon  the  way ; 
Nor  heeded  that  remember'd  voice 

That  loudly  bade  hino  stay ; 
'How  came  ye  o'er  the  river,  friend  ?' 

Ctuoih  one,  who  marked  his  flight,^- 
'  When  the  boat  was  swamp'd  in  the  heavy  fresh, 

And  the  ferryman  drownM,  last  night  V 

XXXI 

*''The  ferryman  died  last  night,  friend, 

Ajk)  the  boat  lay  high  and  dry, — 
And  well  I  know  no  steed  can  ford. 

When  the  river  runs  so  high.' 
There  was  fearful  sense  in  every  word, 

And  the  murderer's  brain  grew  wild, 
For  still  he  heard,  for  evermore, 

The  cryings  of  a  child. 

X^^XU 

The  cryings  of  a  child  he  heard. 

And  a  voice  of  innocence — 
Then  a  pleading  note  and  a  prayer  of  doom, 

To  the  awful  Providence. 
And,  ever  and  anon,  a  crash, 

Like  the  sovran  thunder,  came,-^ 
And  he  shut  his  eyes,  for  out  of  the  wood, 

There  leapt  a  flash  of  flame. 

xxxm 

"There  leapt  a  flash  of  flame,  and  so, 

With  a  blindness  strange,  he  flew. 
And  the  goodly  steed  that  then  he  rode. 

Alone  the  pathway  knew. —  • 

And  Lhe  blood  grew  cold  in  his  bosom,  when 

He  reached  the  town  he  sought, — 
And  down  he  sank  on  the  tavern  steps. 

And  had  no  farther  thought 

xxxrv 

'*He  had  no  thought,  but  in  a  swoon, 

For  a  goodly  hour  he  lay ; 
And  the  gathering  crowd  came  nigh,  and  strove 

To  drive  his  sleep  away. 
And  while  they  wondered  much,  he  woke — 

^^  «yc  glared  strange  with  light, — 
For  the  face  of  the  murdered  man,  again 

Peer'd  down  upon  his  sighL 

XXXV 

'Downward  the  eyes  of  the  murdered  man 

Peer'd  ever  as  he  lay ; 
And  with  fury  then  the  murderer  rose, 

Like  one  in  a  sudden  fray — 


And  he  drew  from  his  bosom  a  deadly  knife, 

And,  with  no  let,  he  ran. 
And  plunged  it  deep  in  the  breast  of  him 

Who  looked  like  the  murdered  man. 

XXXVI 

"He  looked  like  the  murder'd  man  no  more, 

For  as,  with  the  stroke  he  fell. 
The  madness  fled  from  the  murderer's  eyes, 

And  he  knew  his  own  brother  well. — 
'Twas  that  same  brother,  who  with  him  slew 

The  youth,  many  long  years  gone ; 
And  the  fearful  doom  for  that  evil  deed 

Will  now  be  quickly  done. 

xxxvn 

"  Twill  soon  be  done,  for  the  Judge  is  there, 

And  they  read  the  doom  of  death ; — 
And  he  told  the  tale  of  his  evil  life. 

With  the  truth  of  a  dying  breath. 
They  hung  him  high  where  the  cross  roads  meet. 

Close  down  by  the  gravel  ford ; 
And  they  led  his  farther  doom,  my  child. 

To  the  ever  blessed  Lord." 

xxxvm 

Upstarted  then  that  listening  hoy,— 

"  Now  tell  me,  oh,  tell  me,  dame, — 
And  how  of  the  sweet  young  lady. 

And  what  of  her  became  7 
Who  told  her,  then,  of  the  gentle  youth, 

And  how,  in  that  Indian  glen. 
The  knife  was  stuck  in  his  bosom. 

By  the  hands  of  those  cruel  men?" 

XXXIX 

"  Out,  out,  my  child, — was  it  right  to  tell 

Such  a  tale  to  the  maiden  true  7 — 
They  had  no  name  for  the  murdered  man, 

And  so  she  never  knew. 
And  they  had  no  word  to  comfort  her. 

And  paler  her  cheek  grew,  day  by  day, — 
Till  the  cruel  grief,  ere  a  year  had  gone. 

Had  eaten  her  heart  away." 


DEAF   SMITH. 

There  are  few  persons  who  have  not  heard  of  Deaf 
Smith.  He  is  one  of  the  most  daring  of  the  many 
brave  men  who  will  be  remembered  in  the  history  of 
the  Texas  revolution— a  revolution  in  which  reality  has 
surpassed  the  fictions  of  romance. 

As  Jack,  or  Billy  or Mr. Smith,  is  next  to 

no  name  at  all,  the  Harvey  Birch  of  Texas,  is  known 
by  the  simple  8ouhri([uet  of  Deaf  Smith ,  his  chris- 
tian name  (which  I  do  not  remember  to  have  heard) 
being  obsolete  in  speaking  or  writing  of  one  who  has 
rendered  many  signal  services  in  the  struggle  for  Texian 
independence  and  liberty.  He  is  (I  suppose)  about 
forty  five  years  old,  of  very  muscular  though  not  robust 
proportions,  a  little  above  the  ordinary  height,  with  a 
face  deeply  bronzed  by  severe  exposure,  a  calm,  and 
not  very  unusual  countenance,  except  the  eye,  which 
when  '*in  tho  settlements,"  or  in  the  social  circle,  indi- 
1  cates  by  its  keen,  searching  glance,  just  enough  to  give 
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warning  of  the  intrepidity  and  energies  of  the  spirit 
that  slumbers  within.  He  is  a  native  of  the  State  of 
New  York,  and  went  to  Texas  about  the  year  1888  in 
very  feeble  health.  His  constitution  was  soon  reno- 
vated by  the  effects  of  a  good  climate  and  active  exer- 
cise. He  married  a  Mexican  woman  by  whom  he  has 
several  children.  He  is  a  man  of  limited,  plain  educa- 
tion, speaks  the  Spanish  language  well,  is  a  dose  ob- 
server of  men  and  things,  thoroughly  acquainted  with 
the  manners  and  customs  of  the  Mexicans  and  with  the 
topography  of  Texas  and  its  frontiers.  At  the  com- 
mencement of  the  revolution,  he  resided  in  the  town  of 
San  Antonio  or  Bexar,  on  the  San  Antonio  river,  and 
about  the  period  of  its  capture  by  the  Mexicans,  re- 
moved his  family  to  Columbia,  on  the  Brazos.  He  has 
been  engaged,  and  with  distinguished  coolness  and 
courage,  in  roost  of  the  hard  fighting  that  has  occurred 
in  Texas,  happening  always  to  '*  drop  in**  as  by  chance, 
just  on  the  eve  of  battle,  though  he  was  never  regularly 
attached  to  the  line  of  the  army.  He  has  the  entire 
confidence  of  the  President  and  cabinet,  and  indeed  of 
the  citizens  of  Texas,  with  authority  to  detail  such  men 
and  munitions  as  the  dangerous  and  irregular  excur- 
sions (in  which  he  is  continually  engaged)  require. 
On  these  excursions,  he  is  accompanied  by  some  twenty 
&re  or  thirty  picked  men,  well  equipped  and  mounted, 
who  are  generally  commanded  by  a  captain,  who  in 
turn  is  commanded  by  Mr. Smith.  Thus  at- 
tended, he  leads  these  scouting  parties  far  into  the  inte- 
rior, reconnoitering  the  outposts  of  the  enemy,  surprising 
their  pickets,  capturing  their  expresses,  and  bringing  to 
head  quarters  the  earliest  and  most  authentic  intelli* 
gence  of  events  in  Mexica  Such  a  man  on  such  en- 
terprises must  have  met  many  a  perilous  risk,  and 
shed  much  blood.  The  history  of  what  this  man  of  the 
prairie  and  the  woods  has  seen  and  suffered,  would  cast 
the  fabulous  heroism  of  romance  in  the  shade. 

Deaf  Smith  is  a  man  of  great  modesty  and  propriety 
of  deportment,  and  when  he  can  be  prevailed  on  to  nar- 
rate some  of  his  adventures,  he  does  it  as  if  he  were  not 
at  all  conscious  of  the  thrilling  interest  which  they  are 
calculated  to  excite.  Like  thousands  of  others  (who 
have  been  unjustly  and  ignorantly  regarded  as  fighting 
for  the  spoil  of  conquest),  he  has  staked  his  life  for 
liberty — against  the  oppression  of  a  corrupt  clergy,  and 
an  impotent  court.  Like  his  comrades  in  arms,  he  is 
nerved  for  the  unequal  (but  already  gloriously  success* 
ful  struggle)  by  the  sacred  impulse  of  freedom;  and 
both  he  and  they  have  learned  to  endure  hardships,  and 
to  encounter  dangers  without  a  dollar  in  their  pockets, 
or  a  ration  in  their  knapsacks. 

Deaf  Smith  bears  the  character  of  a  frank,  open- 
hearted,  honest,  and  humane  man — for  humanity  fs  a 
virtue  not  unknown  in  the  camp— the  best  soldier  is  he 
who  can  and  does  feel  for  the  sufierings,  which  duty 
compels  him  to  inflict.  He  is  very  deaf,  and  hence  bis 
name.  When  asked  one  day,  if  he  did  not  find  much 
inconvenience  from  this  defect,  when  on  his  campaigns, 
he  answered — "  No !  I  sometimes  think  it  is  an  ad- 
vantage— I  have  learned  to  keep  a  sharper  look  out 
—and  I  am  never  disturbed  by  the  whistling  of  a  ball— > 
I  don*t  hear  the  bark,  till  I  feel  the  bite." 

Deaf  Smith  had  just  returned  from  one  of  his  inear- 
sions  on  the  Rio  Grande,  when  1  saw  him.  He  brought 
back  many  hones  and  some  valuable  information  as  to 


thebungling  movements  of  the  inert  Mexicans,  and  tar- 
ried just  long  enough  to  greet  his  fiimily  and  refit  his 
party,  beore  he  sat  out  on  another  expedition.  Several 
friends  who  had  gone  from  the  United  States  lo  see  the 
young  republic,  joined  him.  They  coukl  not  have  found 
a  better  pioneer.  As  the  party  took  leave  of  us,  and 
moved  off  in  fine  cheer,  I  was  struck  by  their  appear- 
ance, and  we  mutually  wondered  if  they  would  be  re- 
cognized at  home  in  their  present  caparison.  Each  was 
mounted  on  a  mustang  (Deaf  Smith's  horse  bore  evi- 
dent marks  of  superior  breeding),  with  a  Mexican  sad- 
dle, consisting  of  the  bare  tree,  with  a  blanket  or  great 
coat  girted  over  it,  Mexican  spurs  (the  shank  about  from 
one  to  two  or  three  inches  long) — ^bridles  of  ponderous 
and  very  rank  bits — a  Mexican  gmird*  swung  from  the 
saddle  bow — ^holsters — a  pair  of  pistols  and  bowie- 
knife  in  the  belt,  a  rifle  on  the  shouMer— a  maekinaw 
blanket  rolled  up  enenupe  a  cakamu  or  rope  of  hair 
around  the  horse's  neck  (with  whieh  the  animal  is  hob- 
bled while  he  grazes  at  night) — a  Sumpter  mule  either 
following  or  driven  a-head,  laden  with  supplies  of  salt, 
sugar,  liquors,  a  small  camp  equipage,  cooking  imple- 
ments, &C.  &c  fi>r  the  campaign.  x. 

•  The  Mexican  gomd  is  a  sort  of  natoral  bottle— growing  in 
the  moet  convenient  poseible  ehape  Tor  the  trayeller's  purpoeee. 
It  la  large  at  each  end  and  compreaaed  in  the  middle,  ao  ai  to 
hold  a  great  deal,  and  to  ba  easily  bandied  or  hang  lo  tlie  aaddle. 


THE  MARYS. 


Mart  ! — A  name  in  every  age. 
Alike  to  saints  and  poets  dear; 

Enshrined  in  many  a  holy  page, 
Embalmed  in  many  a  tender  tear. 

Mart, — around  whose  tacred  shrine. 
Thine  humble  votaries  bend  the  knee, 

Meek  mother  of  a  son  divine, 
Forever  dear  thy  name  must  be. 

Mart, — whom  the  historic  muse. 
Shall  to  enduring  fame  consign ; 

What  heart  its  tribute  can  refuse 
To  charms  and  sonows,  such  as  thine  ? 

Mart, — thou  highland  maiden  true, 
The  tear  of  pity  flows  for  thee ; 

Yet  why  should  pity  weep  for  you 
Who  liv'st  in  Burn's  mdody. 

Mart, — Religion,  Fame  and  Love, 
Do  to  the  name  a  charm  impart ; 

Which  every  pious  breast  must  prove. 
Aspiring  mind,  or  feeling  heart 

Jtfy  Mart — ^Ict  each  christian  grace. 
That  heavenly  favor  can  inspire. 

Within  your  bosom  find  a  place. 
Kindling  a  pure  and  sacred  fire. 

Then  shall  ambition  have  no  power. 
Your  peace  or  virtue  to  annoy ; 

Nor  hopeless  love  in  luckless  hour. 
The  bloom  of  youth  and  health  destroy. 

The  worldling*8  anxious  eares  resign ; 

In  heav'n  your  dearest  treasures  store,— 
A  happier  fortune  will  be  thine 

Than  ever  Mary  knew  before. 
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DISOOURSE  ON  THE  TIMES: 

Dtlatrid  in  the  PreslnfUrian  Churchy  Shoekoe  HiU,  Sick- 
numd,  Jtfoy  Slii,  1837. 

BY  KEV.  J^.  D.  POLLOCK. 

Bkall  ttert  be  erU  In  tlw  city,  and  the  Lord  hath  not  done  it  ? 

J3m09  Hi,  & 

Thk  is  a  raazim  of  great  interest  at  all  times ;  but 
of  Teiy  special  intereat  at  some  times. 

It  11  the  true  key  by  the  use  of  which  we  are  to  ex- 
plore and  interpret  the  calamities  of  the  world  in  all 
a^  whether  individual,  national,  or  universal. 

This  maxim  declares  that  God,  in  the  maintenance 
and  administration  of  his  government  in  the  world,  is 
to  be  reeogntzed  and  acknowledged  in  all  the  judgments 
or  aiBiocioos  visited  upon  men. 

The  pkifl  of  this  discourse  is, 

L  To  establish  the  position  just  taken ;  and  then, 

IL  To  apply  the  doctrine  thus  established  to  the 
state  of  things  in  this  country. 

That  Jehovah,  the  only  living  and  true  God,  is  f^ 
tmktnd  gwenutr  of  the  world,  is  plainly  a  Scriptural 
poaitioD,  since  in  the  Bible  he  is  every  where  spoken  of 
as  "  Loao,"  and  **  Loan  or  Lords  :"  as  "  Kino,"  and 
"Kmsor  Kuios:'**  "Kimo  of  all  the  Earth:"* 
**Trae  Gk)d  and  Everlasting  Kino."  It  is  there  said 
that  **  GM  ndtih  in  the  kingdoms  of  men.*'  He  says 
there,  "by  sic  kings  reign."  Again,  "  his  kingdom  ruleth 
over  all."  This  certainly  exhibits  him  as  universal  go- 
fcmor. 

That  he  actually,  as  king,  exercises  authority  over 
all,  13  also  pbin  as  a  separate  position.  He  directly 
eoramaDds  every  man  to  love  his  sovereign  Grod,  and 
obey  him  as  directed  in  the  Bible ;  and  also  to  **  love 
his  neighbor  as  himself;'*  and  connected  with  this,  de- 
clares it  to  be  his  purpose  to  "  bring  every  work  into 
judgment  with  every  secret  thought,  whether  it  be  good, 
or  whether  it  be  evil."t  We  are  very  solemnly  told, 
that  "every  one  of  us  shall  give  account  of  himself  to 
Ood.**!  And  again,  "we  shall  all  stand  before  the 
jodgment  seat  of  Christ." 

This  government  of  God  is  comprehensive— -and  mi- 
BQtely  comprehensive.  Not  a  sparrow  falls  to  the 
groand  without  its  notioe.§ 

This  government  the  supreme  ruler  of  the  universe 
maintains  in  the  world  with  an  avowed  reference  to  the 
fefiowing  ends : 

First— Ufa  own  glory.  "As  truly  as  I  live,  all  the 
earth  shall  be  full  of  the  glory  of  the  Lord."||  And 
igain,  "before  all  the  people  I  will  be  glorified."  IT 

The  seoond  end  proposed  is  aeiual  and  a6jolule  control 
tvcr  mai.  **  The  counsel  of  the  Lord  standeth  forever 
the  thoughts  of  his  heart  unto  all  generations."'*'*  "There 
•ball  be  a  bridle  in  the  jaws  of  the  people."tt  "  Surely 
the  wrath  of  man  shall  praise  thee,  and  the  remainder 
of  wrath  shalt  thou  restniin."tJ  "The  king's  heart 
is  in  the  hand  of  the  Lord  ;  as  the  rivers  of  water  he 
tonieth  it  whithersoever  he  will."§§ 

A  third  end  proposed,  is  the  promoium  of  good  to  the 

•  1  Tim.  Ti,  15.  PmlI.  xWli,  7.  Pror.  vtii,  15.  Fsal.  ciH,  19. 

\  £cc  xii,  14.  X  Romans  xiv,  10,  13.  $  MaU.  x,  39.  ||  Num- 
bmxiT,JL  fLeT.x,«.  •♦  Paal.  xxziil,  II.  tflsa.xzx.SS. 
«PsiJ.lxxTl,iO.  ^4Prov.zxl,l. 


human  race.  This  is  somewhat  involved  in  both  the 
preceding;  but  it  has  a  more  direct  sense.  The  go- 
vernment of  all  the  elements  and  agents  of  nature 
secures  to  man,  according  to  a  divine  promise,  "  seed- 
time and  harvest,  and  cold  and  heat,  and  summer  and 
winter,  and  day  and  night,  while  the  earth  remaineth."* 
It  includes  the  system  of  grace  and  mercy,  in  which  it 
appears  that  "  God  so  loved  the  world  that  he  gave  his 
only  begotten  son,  that  whosoever  believeth  in  him 
might  not  perish,  but  have  everlasting  life."t  More- 
over, in  the  administration  of  this  government,  we  are 
assured  that  "  the  eyes  of  the  Lord  run  to  and  fro 
throughout  the  whole  earth,  to  show  himself  strong  in 
behalf  of  them  whose  heart  is  perfect  towards  him."| 

Thus  it  appears  that  the  Omnipotent  Jehovah  is  de- 
termined to  maintain  his  right  to  the  honor  and  glory 
of  a  Creator,  and  Preserver,  and  Sovereign  Go- 
vernor of  the  human  race. 

For  this  purpose  he  intends  to  deal  with  men,  and 
does  deal  with  them,  individually  and  in  all  their  forms 
of  association,  as  their  absolute  Proprietor,  and 
Rt7LER,  AND  JnDGE.    And  iu  the  meantime, 

He  is  ^ientty  doing  them  good,  according  to  the  die- 
tates  of  a  higher  benevolence  and  wisdom  than  any  of  which 
they  are  able  to  conceive. 

When  men  trespass  upon,  or  violate  any  principle  of, 
divine  government,  they  ultimately  sufler  for  their  tres- 
pass in  the  retributions  of  the  Almighty,  according  to 
a  just  and  righteous  proportion.  "  Whatsoever  a  man 
soweth,  that  shall  he  also  reap,"  whether  "  sparingly" 
or  "bountifully." 

Men  somethnes  sin  so  flagrantly  and  so  publicly,  as 
to  erect  their  temporal  influence  and  interests,  and  even 
their  lives,  into  essential  opposition  to  the  government 
and  moveless  purposes  of  God.  Then  they  make  it 
necessary  that  in  the  wisdom  of  God  they  should  suffer 
promptly  and  publicly,  and  in  such  near  and  manifest 
connection  with  their  sin,  that  the  judgment  will  adver- 
tise the  true  character  of  the  trespass,  and  thus  sustain 
the  government.  On  this  principle  Cain  was  punished, 
in  being  rendered  "  a  fugitive  and  a  vagabond  on  the 
face  of  the  earth."  On  this  principle  too,  Nebuchad- 
nezzar was  doomed,  in  a  derangement  or  monomania, 
to  eat  grass  like  a  beast  in  the  open  field,  till  the  pro- 
fane pride  of  his  heart  was  humbled.  In  this  way  it 
was  that  Er,  and  Onan,  and  Nadab,  and  Abihu,  and 
Uzza,  and  Ananias^  and  Saphira,  and  Herod,  lost  their 
lives,  having,  by  their  sins,  made  them  a  necessary 
sacrifice  to  the  maintenance  of  the  divine  worship  and 
government.  It  was  in  this  way  that  Pharaoh  (the 
Pharaoh  of  the  Scriptures)  made  the  history  of  his  im* 
perial  reign  in  Egypt  nothing  but  a  chapter  of  the  most 
unexampled  disasters.  It  was  in  this  way,  too,  that  a 
whole  generation  of  Israel  got  to  themselves  an  unde- 
sired  grave  in  the  Arabian  desert. 

On  this  subject,  the  book  of  Judges  and  the  se- 
cond book  of  Chronicles,  are  especially  instructive; 
perhaps  more  so  than  any  other  part  of  the  Bible ;  cer- 
tainly more  so  than  any  thing  to  be  found  out  of  the 
Bible — showing,  in  the  clearest  manner,  how  that 
"  righteousness  ezalteth  a  nation,  but"  (that)  "sin  is 

the  reproach  of  any  people." 

In  these  records  we  behold  war,  and  slaughter,  and 
slavery,  grinding  the  spirit  of  an  otherwise  noble-heart- 
•  Oeaesis  vlti,  93.  tJohDiii,16w  taChron.  xvi,  9. 
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ed  people,  because  they  had  sinned  and  forgotten  God. 
Then  we  behold  rescue,  and  freedom,  and  plenty  crown- 
ing their  repentance^  and  their  purpose  to  return  to  God 
and  duty.  Gideon,  and  Barak,  and  Jephtha,  and  Samp- 
son, and  Abijah,  and  Asa,  and  JehoBaphat,and  Jotham, 
and  Hezekiah,  and  Josiah,  have  gotten  to  themselves  an 
imperishable  monument  on  the  inspired  page,  and  in 
the  hearts  of  pious  people  of  all  generations,  by  their 
faithful  devotion  to  the  government  of  God,  and  their 
consequent  usefulness  to  their  country  and  the  world. 
While  such  men  as  Balaam,  the  Mesopotamian  pro- 
phet^ and  GoUah,  the  Philistian  chieftain,  and  Jeroboam 
and  Abab,  the  seductive  and  impious  kings  of  the  Ten 
Tribes,  have  perpetuated  their  names  only  as  memo- 
rials of  the  evil  they  did  to  their  country  and  their  race, 
and  of  the  doom  they  brought  upon  themselves,  by  for- 
getting or  disregarding  the  universal  and  omnipotent 
government  of  God. 

We  are  told,  and  indeed  we  would  seem  hardly  to 
have  needed  to  be  told,  that  the  ''scoffers^  of  "the 
last  days''  are  *'  wiUingly  tgnoronl"  that  *'  the  old  world 
being  overflowed  with  water,  perished,"  under  a  vindi- 
catory dispensation  of  the  world's  Sovereign ;  but  we 
have  it  in  the  inspired  record  thus—'*  God  saw  that  the 
wickedness  of  man  was  great  in  the  earth,  and  that 
every  imagination  of  the  thoughts  of  his  heart  was  only 
evil  continually."'"  And  the  Lord  said,  (having  pre- 
viously declared  "my  spirit  shall  not  always  strive  with 
man,")t  "  I  will  destroy  man,  whom  I  have  created, 
from  the  face  of  the  earth."| 

In  relation  to  the  cities  of  the  plain,  where  is  now 
the  Dead  Sea,  we  have  simply  this  alternative :  Either 
the  Bible  is  a  bold  and  blasphemous,  as  well  as  a  cause- 
less  and  useless  imposition  upon  men,  or  else  it  is  true 
as  there  recorded — namely,  this:  First,  "The  men  of 
Sodom  were  wicked,  and  sinners  before  God  excced- 
ingly.''§  And  second,  "We  will  destroy  this  place, 
because  the  cry  of  them  is  waxen  great  before  the  face 
of  the  Lord,  and  the  Lord  hath  sent  us  to  destroy  it."|| 

The  ancient  Canaanites  were  a  people,  no  doubt,  of 
masculine  vigor — cultivating  and  enjoying  (we  are  told) 
bountiful  fields  and  vineyards,  living  in  strong  walled 
towns  and  cities ;  .expert,  withal,  in  hunting  and  in 
war.  Whatever  may  have  been  the  visitations  of  judg- 
ment with  which  they  were  occasionally  distressed,  it  is 
clear  that  their  continuance  as  a  people  was  a  policy  of 
the  divine  government,  as  long  as  it  could  be  witnessed 
by  the  voice  of  unerring  truth — "  the  iniquity  of  the 
Amorite  is  not  yet  full"  But  finally  the  decree  of  their 
doom  was  signed ;  and  in  their  pride  and  prime  as  a 
people,  great  as  they  were  in  agriculture,  arts,  and 
arms,  the  righteous  anger  of  heaven  sent  its  commis- 
sioned executioners  upon  them,  and  they  ceased  to  be. 
Do  you  wish  to  know  the  sins  by  which  these  people 
plucked  doom  from  heaven  upon  their  own  heads? 
You  may  learn  it,  to  some  extent,  by  a  very  easy  and 
obvious  inference  from  the  eighteenth  chapter  of  Leviti- 
cus, where  the  children  of  Israel  are  solemnly  warned 
against  certain  gross  disorders  and  vices,  and  where  this 
significant  language  is  used  in  reference  to  their  prede- 
cessors in  the  occupancy  of  that  land.  "  Ye  shall  *  * 
not  commit  any  of  these  abominations  *  *  (for  all 
these  abominations  have  the  men  of  the  land  done 

*  Genesia  vi,  S.  f  Gen.  ti,  8.  }  Gen.  ▼!,  7.  $  Genesis  liii,  18. 
II  Lsnguage  of  the  embassy  of  Aogels,  Genesis  ziz,  IS. 


which  were  before  you,  and  the  land  is  defiled  ;)  that 
the  land  spew  not  yoa  out  also,  when  ye  defile  it,  as  ii 
spewed  out  the  nations  that  were  before  you." 

Why  did  all  Israel  pine  and  languish  for  seventy 
long  years  in  a  menial  foreign  servitude,  while  ifaeir 
political  and  religious  system  (the  best  on  earth)  stood 
suspended,  and  while  the  groves,  and  gardens,  mod  vine- 
yards of  their  delightful  land  felt  only  the  desolating 
tread  of  heathen  intruders ;  and  while  their  holy  and 
their  beautiful  city,  and  Solomon's  splendid  temple  lay 
in  ruins,  its  ways  deserted,  its  halls  profaned,  its  ve»> 
sels  stolen,  and  its 'altars  trodden  in  the  dust?  One  of 
themselves  shall  tell  the  reason.  "We  have  sinned, 
and  have  committed  iniquity,  and  have  done  wickedly, 
and  have  rebelled,  even  by  departing  from  thy  preeepts 
and  firom  thy  judgments :  neither  have  we  hearkened 
unto  thy  servants  the  prophets^  which  spake  in  thy 
name  to  our  kings,  our  prinees,  and  our  fathers,  and  to 
all  the  people  of  our  land."*  Another  of  them  says — 
"  I  contended  with  Uie  nobles  of  Judah,  and  said  unto 
them,  what  evil  thing  is  this  that  ye  do,  and  profane 
the  Sabbath  day?  Did  not  your  (kthers  this,  and  did 
not  God  bring  all  this  evil  upon  us  and  upon  this  dtj?**! 

Why  has  that  holy  city  and  temple  again  been  de- 
stroyed, and  that  people  again  been  driven  from  their 
own  loved  land  into  all  nations  of  the  earth,  a  by- word 
and  «  reproach  ev^y  where?  In  the  days  of  their 
youthful  prosperity  as  a  people,  God's  servant,  their 
leader  and  prophet,  foreUAd  them  their  sins  and  their 
sad  experience,  in  these  remarkable  words :  "  If  thoa 
wilt  not  observe  to  do  all  the  words  of  this  law,  thai 
are  written  in  this  book,  that  thou  mayest  fear  this 
glorious  and  fearful  name,  the  Lord  tbt  God,  then 
the  Lord  shall  scatter  thee  among  all  people,  Mm  one 
end  of  the  earth  unto  the  other."} 

Concernin^^  the  nations  (without  distinction)  of  all 
history,  we  have,  in  the  second  Psalm,  this  very  re- 
markable language:  "  The  kings  of  the  earth  set  them- 
selves, and  the  rulers  take  counsel  together  against  the 
Lord  and  against  his  annbinted,  saying,  let  us  break 
their  bands  asunder  and  cast  away  their  cords  fit>m  us. 
He  that  sitteth  in  the  heavens  shall  laugh :  the  Lord 
shall  have  them  in  derision.  Then  shall  he  speak  unto 
them  in  his  wrath,  and  vex  them  in  his  sore  displea- 
sure." Then  the  form  of  address  being  changed,  it  is 
added — "Thou  shalt  break  them  with  a  rod  of  iron, 
thou  shalt  dash  them  in  pieces  like  a  potter's  vesseL 
Be  wise  now,  therefore,  ye  kings,  and  be  instructed  ye 
judges  of  the  earth :  serve  the  Lord  with  fear,  and  re- 
joice with  trembling :  kiss  the  son  least  he  be  angry, 
and  ye  perish  from  the  way  when  his  wrath  is  kindled 
but  a  little."  What  does  the  Bible  mean,  when  it  says 
of  God,  as  the  supreme  governor  of  the  world,  "  he  be- 
held and  drove  asunder  the  nations?"  And  again,  in 
this  passage,  "  The  wicked  shall  be  turned  into  hell, 
even  all  the  nations  that  forget  God?"  Or  in  this 
prayer — "Arise,  O  Lord!  let  not  man  prevail,  let  the 
heathen  be  judged  in  thy  sight.  Put  them  in  fear,  that 
the  nations  may  know  themselves  to  be  but  men  7" 
Statesmen  and  orators  may  give  reasons,  many,  for  the 
decline  and  disappearance  of  ancient  cities,  and  states, 
and  empires ;  but  the  Bible  much  more  correctly  tells 
it  all  when  it  says,  "  That  nation  that  will  not  serve 

•  Daniel  iz,  0, «.    f  Nehemiah  adil,  17, 18L 
I  Deot  zxviii,  56  and  64. 
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tbee  tkdl  perish."    And  on  the  other  hand,  *'  blessed 
is  that  nation  whose  God  is  the  Lord." 

From  Scriptural  facts  so  nameroas,  and  Scriptural 
pranises  so  broad,  the  conclusion  implied  in  the  text 
wook!  be  forced  upon  us,  even  if  it  had  not  been  made 
matter  of  direct  and  definite  Bible  statement.  But  both 
taken  together,  we  have  this  doctrine  arched  as  it  were 
upon  two  immovable  pillars — namely:  Those  events' 
in  this  world  by  which  national  prosperity  is  interrupt- 
ed—fay which  communities  are  inconvenienced  and  dis- 
tressed— are  visitations  from  the  sovereign  of  the  uni- 
verse, and  the  occasion  of  them  is  trespass  or  outrage 
upon  the  principles  of  his  righteous  government.  It  is 
in  the  sins  of  the  nation  or  nations,  as  such,  or  else  in 
the  sins  of  the  people  composing* them,  that  we  are 
taught  by  the  analogy  of  history  to  recognize  the  cause 
of  each  adverse  visitation. 

God,  who  appears  as  we  have  represented,  in  the 
chastisement  and  doom  of  the  nations,  is  at  the  same 
tine  (and  we  must  not  forget  it)  a  long-suffering  God. 
Patience  or  forbearance  is  natural  to  him.  It  is  one 
of  his  attributes.  Judgment  is  his  strange  work.  '*  He 
doth  not  afflict  willingly,  nor  grieve  the  children  of 
men."  This  is  remarkably  apparent  in  all  his  vindica- 
tory sdmintstration. 

Often  we  are  more  struck  with  the  forbearance  than 
with  the  severity  of  his  proceeding.  Sometimes  mercy 
eten  seems  to  "  rejoice  against  judgmenL"  And  always 
it  is  most  satisfactorily  apparent  that  holy  and  divine 
Ooioipotence  relucuntly  breaks  forth  in  vengeance 
opon  worms  of  the  dust  and  creatures  of  yesterday. 
This,  I  say,  is  to  be  remembered  in  all  such  inquiries 
as  ours  is  at  present ;  for  it  is  not  until  after  long  and 
aggravated  provocation  that  Jehovah  makes  bare  his 
arm  in  judgment.  Still,  no  doubt  whatever  is  left  upon 
the  mind,  that  he  is  a  God  "  who  will  by  no  means  clear 
the  gailty."  There  is  no  indulgence  of  sin  in  his  domi- 
nions,  however  much  forbearance  there  may  be  towards 
the  sinner.  But  the  conclusion  to  which  these  reflec- 
tions bring  us,  is  this :  There  must  be,  And  there  must 
have  been,  great  sin  in  that  land,  where  the  forbearing 
sovereign  of  the  universe  has  commenced  his  work  of 
Dational  retribution  or  chastisement. 

We  are  now  to  consider  the  application  of  all  this  to 
the  aetoal  state  of  our  country. 

It  is  always  an  interesting  inquiry  to  make, — ^What 
evil  is  actually  upon  us  as  a  people  7  And  while  there 
are  aad  tidings  in  the  answer,  it  is  nevertheless  due  that 
ve  should  take  notice,  on  such  an  occasion  as  this,  of 
xxne  of  the  great  calamities  of  this  world,  from  which, 
in  the  mercy  of  God,  we  are  still  exempt. 

TkirtUnoBcundofwarinihUUmd.  We areat peace 
^th  all  people — ^a  single  diminutive,  injured,  worn  out, 
distressed,  and  pitiable  domestic  enemy  only  excepted. 
Blessed  be  God,  the  contributions  of  our  mines  are 
wrought  into  ploughshares  and  pruning-hooks,  rather 
thao  into  swords  and  spears.  Our  floating  flag  is  so 
much  respected  as  to  be  an  adequate  protection  in  every 
sea  and  ocean  on  the  globe.  Our  almost  endless  sea- 
coast  ii  quiet  and  unthreatened  at  every  poinL  We 
are  a  nation  who  have  yet  to  learn  the  policy  of  foreign 
*ar.  Our  standing  army,  I  believe,  is  smaller,  in  pro* 
portion  to  our  territory  and  population,  than  that  of 
sny  nation  that  lives,  or  that  ever  did  live,  unless  it  be 
l*^  single  nation,  the  favorite  of  Bible  history.    Our 


people,  as  a  mass,  are  most  singularly  unaccustomed  to, 
and  unaffected  by,  the  pomp  and  circumstance  of  war. 
Our  dwellings  are  strangers  to  all  alarms  of  this  sort. 
I  may  ask,  was  ever  a  people  so  blessed  7  The  time 
was,  when  "  the  battle  of  the  warrior,  with  confused 
noise  and  garments  rolled  in  blood,"  was  not  an  unfa* 
miliar  scene  in  tliis  land.  But  it  has  all  been  hushed 
long  since.  In  the  freshness  of  our  own  recollection  it 
is,  that  distant  districts  of  our  vast  country  have  for  a 
short  time  felt  the  scourge  of  war — enough  to  know 
what  an  evil  it  is;  and  then  the  nation  has  recently 
seemed,  for  months  together,  to  stand  on  the  eve  of  an 
indefinite  engagement  in  hostilities  with  a  great  chris- 
tian nation;  but  God  graciously  averted  the  danger, 
and  we  are  still  in  peace.  I  am  not  sure  that  as  a  na- 
tion, or  to  any  considerable  extent  as  a  people,  we  have 
ever  thanked  him  for  this.  But  it  is  important  here, 
that  we  should  look  full  in  the  flice  the  serious  fact 
which  we  have  witnessed  the  meanwhile— namely,  this : 
War,  even  in  this  day  of  strange  privileges,  is  a  possi- 
bility. If  it  be  true,  that  it  is  on  the  withdrawal  of 
his  restraining  Providence,  or  in  obedience  to  his  retri- 
butory  decree,  that  nation  rises  against  nation,  then 
truly  may  we  sl^nd  in  awe  of  some  hostile  power,  as 
*'  the  rod  of  his  anger."  Nay,  we  have  learned,  in  the 
events  of  late  years,  that  even  civil  war  is  at  our  beck, 
if  God  in  judgment  leave  us  to  such  an  infatuation. 
But  thus  fiur  we  are  spared,  and  may  God  grant  us 
grace  to  see  that  toe  oioe  the  blessing  of  being  so  spared 
to  an  injured  Go^s  forbearanee. 

There  is  no  pestilence  at  this  time  distressing  our  pnm- 
leged  eauntry.  Here  are  fifteen  millions  of  people,  occu- 
pying a  territory  of  a  million  square  miles  extent, 
enjoying  as  much  health  as  probably  fifteen  millions  of 
people  ever  did  enjoy.  Blessed  be  God  for  this.  It  is 
no  doubt  more  than  could  be  said  in  relation  to  any 
population  on  earth  of  similar  extent  as  to  numbers  and 
country,  and  similar  situation  as  to  soil  and  latitude. 

We  can  appreciate  this  blessing  the  more,  inasmuch 
as  we  know  a  little  oi  what  a  pestilence  is  from  expe- 
rience. We  have  stood  aghast  at  the  rumor  of  its  ap- 
proach: we  have  felt  its  breath:  we  have  buried  its 
dead :  and  some  of  us  have  scarcely  laid  aside  the 
weeds  of  mourning.  But  then  there  is  no  pestilence 
upon  us  now.  God  has  kindly  called  it  away.  Our 
sins  as  a  people  had  provoked  it,  and  provoked  it  long 
before  it  came.  This  was  the  impression,  with  great 
unanimity,  of  the  thinking  portion  of  our  nation  at  the 
time.  Many  states,  as  such,  avowed  this  sentiment^ 
'*  proclaiming  a  fast,  and  calling  the  solemn  assembly." 
^  God,  I  say,  had  mercy  on  us — **  and  said  to  the  angel 
that  destroyed  the  people,  it  is  enough — stay  now  thy 
hand."  I  very  much  fear  that  for  this  grace,  our  Al- 
mighty Sovereign  has  never  received  from  us,  as  a  peo- 
ple, the  tribute  of  due  and  dutiful  gratitude.  Perhaps 
toe  owe  our  relief  and  respite,  and  our  present  state  qf  re- 
markable hetdthf  to  his  forbearance  merely ,  rather  than  to  his 
forgiveness. 

Famine  is  one  of  the  scourges  of  this  wicked  world, 
which  we  as  a  people  have  never  known  but  in  the  his- 
tory of  other  countries.  Blessed  be  God  for  this  also. 
It  is,  however,  not  thought  out  of  place  to  remark,  thft 
late  years  have  begun  to  develope  some  unusual  shades 
in  the  prospect  on  this  subjecU  The  wheat  crop,  one 
of  the  suples  of  this  state,  has  materially  failed  for  four 
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yean  in  suooeMion,  and  there  is  e^ery  reason  to  antici- 
pate that  the  current  year  must  soon  be  added  to  the 
number.  Many  inland  flour  mills  have  become  almost 
useless  and  worthless,  or  converted  to  other  purposes  as 
the  consequence.  The  production  of  the  staff  of  life 
by  the  oulUTation  of  the  soil,  has  eoroe  to  be  considered 
and  spoken  of  as  the  most  uncertain,  if  not  unproita- 
Ue,  business  known  among  our  people,  though  an  agri- 
cultural people  in  habit  and  enthusiasm  as  much  as  any 
on  earth.  Tliey  had  begun  to  flow,  as  in  a  steady  cur- 
rent, to  the  great  Western  Valley,  deserting,  as  they 
seemed  to  be  supposing,  the  chastisement  of  God — (for 
this  is  the  old  land  of  plenty,  and  our  soil  has  not  emi- 
grated.) In  slK>rt,  we  have  been  made  to  know  that 
our  annual  supply  as  a  people  is  in  the  hands  and  sub? 
ject  to  the  righteous  apportionment  of  our  divine  and 
sovereign  moral  Governor.  But  although  our  sins  have 
proved  his  natural  forbearance,  until  his  hand  has  actu* 
ally  begun  to  be  made  bare  in  judgments,  still,  thmugk 
kii  eoniinued  long  tufferitigj  we  have  never  seen  a  famine. 

We  have,  however,  as  a  people,  forsaken  no  sin  that 
I  know  of;  and  there  certainly  is  great  reason  to  fear 
that  we  have  never  rendered  grateful  thanks  in  any  ap> 
propriate  way  to  the  Sovereign  of  worlds  for  his  bounty 
and  patience,  so  conspicuously  exercised  towards  us. 

These  are  great  features  of  national  blessing  still 
spared  to  us.  Peace,  healik  and  plenty  are  still  actually 
ours.  And  there  would  be  no  reason  to  (ear  their  remo- 
val, were  it  not  that  there  is  truly  alarming  evidence,  at 
the  same  time  that  God  is  weary  of  bearing  with  our 
sins. 

MThen  God  was  angry  with  the  nation  and  people  of 
Israel  of  old,  and  was  about  to  visit  upon  them  a  seventy 
years  desolation,  he,  by  the  mouth  of  his  prophet,  enu- 
merated their  provocations  severally  as  follows:  IsL 
Covetoitfnes*— -"  Woe  unto  them  that  join  house  to 
house,  that  lay  field  to  field,  '*'  '*'  that  they  may  be 
placed  alone  in  the  midst  of  the  earth.  *  *  Of  a 
truth,  many  houses  shall  be  desolate,  even  great  and 
fair,  without  inhabitants,"  &c.  2d.  InUmperance — 
"  Woe  unto  them  that  rise  up  early  in  the  morning  that 
they  may  follow  strong  drink;  that  continue  until 
night  until  wine  inflame  them !  The  harp  and  the  viol, 
the  tabret  and  the  pipe,  and  wine,  are  in  their  feasts,  but 
they  regard  not  the  work  of  the  Lord,  nor  consider  the 
operation  of  his  hands :  therefore  my  people  are  gone 
into  captivity  ;  therefore  the  grave  hath  enlarged  her* 
self,  and  opened  her  mouth  without  measure,"  &c.  3d. 
Presumption — "  Woe  unto  them  that  draw  iniquity  with 
cords  of  vanity,  and  sin  as  it  were  with  a  cart-rope. 
And  say,  let  him  make  speed  and  hasten  his  work,  that 
we  may  see  it ;  and  let  the  counsel  of  the  holy  one  of 
Israel  draw  nigh,  that  we  may  know  iL"  4th.  /tnpwly— 
"  Woe  unto  them  that  call  evil  good,  and  good  evil ; 
that  put  darkness  for  light,  and  light  for  darknes&" 
Slh.  JrreUgious  vanity — "  Woe  unto  them  that  are  wise 
in  their  own  eyes,  and  prudent  in  their  own  sight ;"  and 
6ih.  WreekletmeM  of  ngAt—"  Woe  unto  them  which 
justify  the  wicked  for  a  reward,  and  take  away  the 
righteousness  of  the  righteous  from  him."  "  Therefore 
is  the  anger  of  the  Lord  kindled  against  his  people,  and 
he  hath  stretched  forth  his  hand  against  them,  and  hath 
smitten  them."*  How  much  bearing  all  this  has  upon 
the  characters  and  events  of  our  time,  every  one  can  judge. 

*Isaiab,  ch. «. 


These  certainly  are  painfully  interesting  times  upoo 
which  we  have  fallen.  No  friend  of  God  or  man  can 
look  on  with  indifference.  What  means  the  disregm^  ^ 
law  of  fohich  we  hear  n  much  ?  The  great  political  par- 
ties of  our  day  blame  each  other  of  as  utter  wreckles»> 
ness  of  constitutional  law.  It  is  sometimes  asid  that 
constitutions  now-a-days  are  mere  paper.  The  mili- 
tary is  occasionally  under  arms  in  our  great  cities  to 
prevent  popular  violence  upon  public  institutions  sod 
public  property,  and  this  too  when  no  mob  ia  up,  but 
merely  consequent  upon  the  popular  disregard  of  law 
known  to  exist,  and  along  with  this  the  believed  ineiS- 
ciency  of  the  law  itself  in  the  emergency.  Grod's  law 
has  been  disregarded  all  along.  Popular  violence  upon 
the  first  table  of  the  decalogue,  in  the  shape  of  prafiinity 
and  Sabbath  breaking,  as  well  as  covetousness,  which 
is  idolatry,  has  long  been  too  common  to  excite  alanik 
Here  was  the  beginning  of  the  evil — and  it  has  been 
gaining  strength  for  years  on  years.  Then  followed 
various  forms  of  covert  and  casuistical  trespasses  upon 
the  second  table  of  the  law,  in  the  shape  of  tolerated 
licentiousness^  duelling,  lotteries,  gambling,  shaving, 
production  and  distribution  of  iotx>xioating  drinks,  and 
so  on ;  all  of  them  sins  of  man  against  his  fiellow  man. 
There  were  other  tributary  currents  flowing  into  this 
river  of  corruption,  such  as  the  effusions  of  a  licentious 
rostrum  and  a  licentious  press— emigration  hither  of 
the  mal-contents  of  foreign  lands,  &C  At  length,  the 
character  of  our  populace  is  such,  that  demagogue  in- 
fluence, mob  rule,  and  even  capital  execution  without 
trial,  make  a  healthy  and  courageous  land  look  pale 
with  apprehension.  Contemporaneous  with  all  this^ 
and  as  by  a  general  sympathetic  action,  there  has  been 
developed  a  general  extravagance  of  sentiment,  out  of 
which  has  been  formed  those  wide  extremes  of  intoUe* 
rant  opinion,  which,  like  the  two  electricities,  oocasioo- 
ally  have  threatened  to  rush  upon  each  other,  fornung 
the  probability  of  a  civil  war.  Thus  far  God  has  kept 
us  as  he  keeps  the  whirlwind,  till  the  time  of  its  being 
let  forth.  I  am  afraid  he  finds  his  mercy  in  so  doings 
answered  only  by  forgetfulness  and  ingratitude.  The 
Lord  spare  an  ungrateful  country. 

What  means  tliis  unexampled  pressure  as  it  is  called, 
resulting  so  extensively,  in  the  experience  of  individu- 
als, in  heavy  pecuniary  loss  and  actual  bankruptcy  7  Is 
it  not  God's  judgment  upon  a  community,  setting  a 
wrong  and  injurious  estimate  on  wealth?  Cluery — 
Whether  the  estimate  in  which  wealth  is  held  in  this 
country,  is  not  calculated  to  ruin  the  religious  character 
of  any  people  7  A  very  able  jurist  and  civilian  of  our 
day,'*'  gives  the  following  enumeration  of  the  vices  of 
the  times^  or,  I  might  say,  diseases  of  the  public  mind : 
tsL  A  rapidly  increasing  appetite  for  wealth.  Sd.  The 
inordinate  taste  for  luxury  which  it  engenders.  3d.  A 
vehement  spirit  of  speculation.  4th.  The  selfish  emu- 
lation which  it  creates.  5th.  A  growing  contempt  for 
slow  and  moderate  [and,  I  will  add,  honest]  gains; 
and  6th.  An  ardent  thirst  for  pleasure  and  amusemept. 
This  enumeration  is  appalling,  though  only  partial  and 
imperfect.  Almost  any  reflecting  mind  will  see  in  it  the 
basis  of  an  expectation  of  popular  disaster  beyond  any 
thing  which  has  befallen  us  as  yeL 

I  suppose  it  will  hardly  be  thought  a  wiM  notion 
when  I  say,  that  more  peopLv  have  become  wealthy  ia 
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this  eooatry  in  the  last  ten  yean,  than  ever  did  in  this 
or  any  other  country  in  the  same  length  of  time  before ; 
and  of  ooocaa  that,  proportionately,  a  still  larger  num- 
ber had  set  their  hearts  on  being  rich,  but  failed  through 
BUKalciilation,  mismanagement,  or  mistake.  Then  I 
mppoae  another  much  more  alarming  observation  is  as 
just  as  either  of  these — ^namely ,  this :  There  has  existed 
in  the  popular  sentiment  of  this  country  in  the  last  ten 
yosfa^aod  been  steadily  increasing  during  that  time,  on 
txtmagmtt  uHmaU  qf  wedth,  to  a  greater  extent  than 
eter  there  had  been  in  this  (or,  it  may  be,  in  any  other) 
country  before.  Now  this  is  coTctousness,  according  to 
ths  Bible, — and,  according  to  the  same  authority, 
"CoretottSDess  is  idolatry."  1  do  not  mean  that  any 
and  every  estimate  of  wealth  is  covetousness,  but  that 
this  extravagant  estimate  of  it  which  every  body  sees 
almost  every  where  in  this  country  at  this  time,  is  cer- 
tainly ceectovfiiaf,  which  is  idclairy. 

Idolatry  is  a  violation  of  the  first  command  of  the 
OMiral  law,  and  a  violation  of  the  spirit  of  the  first  table 
of  the  law.  This^  tken^  it  th*  moral  charaeUr  qf  covetous - 
ncn^or  of  such  an  estimate  of  temporal  possessions  as 
forgets  the  true  interests  of  the  deathless  soul,  the  retri- 
butions of  the  world  beyond  the  grave,  the  proper  wor- 
ship and  service  of  the  great  Supreme — the  great  end 
and  purpose  of  existence.  There  is  great  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  much  of  this  spirit  pervades  the  enterprise  of 
this  cottDtry.  See  the  profiuie  use  it  makes  of  the 
Stbbsib,  and  how  it  disregards  the  great  law  of  God 
OS  this  subject.  It  looks  very  much  like  setting  gold 
shore  God,  when  Gk>d's  law  is  trampled  upon  by  Sab- 
bath breakers  in  their  eagerness  to  get  rich.  How 
naay  eonoting-rooffls  have  been  accustomed  to  be  occu- 
pied on  the  Sabbath  during  the  recent  season  of  re- 
wsrksble  prosperity  with  which  we  thought  we  were 
hleMed  7  How  much  of  the  wares  and  merchandise  of 
this  bosy  land  have  flowed  through  the  channels  of 
trade  and  traoaportation,  till  they  found  the  home  of  the 
fvirate  consumer  untouched  by  the  sacreligious  hand 
of  ihs  Sabbath  breaker?  1  know  not  if  there  is  more 
than  one  rail-roBd  or  steam-boat  company  in  the  land, 
which  docs  not  employ  the  holy  Sabbath  precisely  as 
any  other  day,  appropriating  holy  time  to  the  purposes 
of  gain,  in  common  and  open  disregard  of  an  express 
prohibition.  Do  not  men  consider  the  valu^  of  stocks 
enhsneed  by  their  employment  seven  days  in  the  week 
isctesd  of  six  ?  Do  they  regard  the  prohibition  of  God 
Alaiighty  any  valid  objection  to  this  policy  of  worldly 
viedom?  Are  not  travelling  accommodations  of  all 
kinds  as  much  called  for,  if  not  more,  on  the  Sabbath, 
than  on  any  other  day?  What  does  this  say  for  the 
tnveUing  portion,  at  least,  of  our  population?  Are  not 
tiage  companies  and  mail  contractors,  every  where, 
Sabbath  breakers  by  the  law  of  the  land  ?  Now,  is  all 
this  nothing  ?    I  speak  as  to  wise  men. 

Let  this  questioo  be  seriously  considered :  Is  it  pre- 
nnsUe  that  a  sovereign  and  righteous  God  will  allow 
his  government  to  be  set  aside  in  this  manner?  Is  it 
acoordtng  to  the  analogy  of  his  administration  that  he 
■hookl?  Is  it  not  plain  enough,  that  we  must  turn  infi- 
dels outright,  or  else  believe  that  judgments  are  in  re- 
■erve  for  a  8abb«th  breaking  country  ?  Yes,  Sabbath 
^Rakiog  is  a  feature,  and  no  obscure  feature,  in  this 
great  system  of  bustle,  and  business,  and  enterprise, 
iBRKlhDet  boasted  of  as  the  g^ory  of  this  people. 


There  certainly  is  much  in  the  fortune-making  spirit 
of  this  day,  which  is  opposed  to  the  wisdom  and  coun- 
sel of  God  direct. 

The  counsels  of  the  word  of  God  are  founded  on  a 
correa  knowledge  of  the  divine  government  and  adr 
ministration,  and  are  given  in  sincere  and  intelligent 
divine  love  to  men.  They  tell  us,  "  Labor  not  to  be 
rich."  The  spirit  of  these  times  interpret  this  counsel 
by  setting  it  aside  entirely. 

Again,  they  tell  us,  *'  He  that  maketb  haate  to  be  rich 
shall  not  be  innocent  Men  conclude  that  the  mean- 
ing  of  this  proverb  is  so  obscure,  that  it  is  not  worth 
inquiring  after,  and  then  they  act  as  if  it  did  not  mean 
any  thing. 

Again,  says  the  counsel  of  God,  ''They  that  will  be 
rich  fall  into  temptation  and  a  snare,  and  into  many 
foolish  and  hurtful  lusts,  which  drown  men  in  destruo 
tion  and  perdition."  This  caution,  too,  is  prompted  by 
a  perfect  knowledge  of  the  divine  government ;  but  the 
current  sentiment  of  men  of  business  and  enterprise  in 
our  day  has  disregarded  it,  and  they  seem  to  act  on  a 
contrary  supposition. 

We  are  told,  that  "The  cares  of  this  world  and  the 
deceitfulness  of  riches  choke  the  loord,  so  that  U  becom- 
eth  unfruitful."  Men  ruah  on  to  be  rich  in  perilous  dii^ 
regard  of  this  also. 

The  counsel  of  divine  wisdom  tells  us,  that "  rich  men 
can  hardly  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  God."  This  is  a 
truly  alarming  declaration ;  but  men  have  not  seemed 
to  be  alarmed  by  iu  They  persist  in  determining  to  be 
rich  at  any  rate,  cost  it  what  it  may. 

Now,  will  you  not  agree  with  me  that,  in  all  this, 
there  must  have  been  a  great  deal  of  sin  7 — ^and  sin, 
which  God,  in  the  unyielding  administration  of  his  go- 
vernment, could  not  allow  to  go  unrebuked  before  men. 

It  must  not  appear  as  if  the  counsels  of  the  Bible 
were  mere  idle  words. 

Again,  the  conduct  of  men  in  this  matter  had  made 
an  issue  of  this  kind.  It  had  been  said,  on  the  authority 
of  God,  and  it  is  written  in  his  word,  not  only  that 
riches  are  unsafe,  but  also  that  they  are  uncertain. 
''  Riches  make  to  themselves  wings,  and  fly  away  as 
an  eagle  toward  heaven."*  Upon  this  fact  is  founded  a 
divine  counsel,  ''Trust  not  in  uncertain  riches."  Now, 
here  was  a  community  of  various  enterprise,  bringing 
riches,  and  the  operation  of  acquiring  them,  into  public 
view,  and  thus  making  a  whole  population  witness 
whether  they  were  of  tliis  uncertain  character  or  noL 
Moreover,  the  glitter  and  excitement  of  their  acquisi- 
tion was  well  calculated  to  render  a  people,  looking  on 
or  participating,  foigetful  of  this  fact.  And  not  only 
so,  but  an  attempt  seemed  to  have  been  made  to  fore- 
stal  Providence  on  this  point,  rendering  the  loss  of 
wealth  impossible,  or  only  a  seeming  loss,  through  the 
consunmiate  policy  of  insurance. 

Now,  how  shall  God  make  good,  in  the  midst  of  all 
this  scene,  his  declaration,  that  riches  are  of  this  uncer- 
tain character?  Lo!  and  behold!  while  we  are  con- 
sidering, the  riches  of  tlie  rich  disappear  as  in  a  moment 
And  mark  it — they  are  not  passing  out  of  one  man's 
hand  into  another  man's  hand,  but  they  do  seem  lite- 
rally lo  have  "  made  to  themselves  wings,"  and  all  at 
once  "  they  fly  away  as  an  eagle  toward  heaven." 

It  is  not  unlikely,  that  of  the  evil  which  has  brought 
*Prov.  xxlfl,  01  iTbBOihjr  vl,  17. 
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this  chastisement  upon  the  land,  a  lai^e  share  lies  at  the 
door  of  the  church. 

The  doctrine  of  the  Bible  is,  that  the  church  is  "the 
salt  of  the  eartb.'*'^  The  church,  in  one  sense  of  the 
term,  includes  all  and  only  those  who  are  really  and 
truly  religious  according  to  the  Bible.  In  another  sense, 
it  includes  all  who  are  religious  by  a  public  profession 
of  religion,  in  the  fkct  of  memberehip  in  some  christian 
church,  whether  that  profession  be  intelligent  or  unin- 
telligent, sincere  or  insincere.  Now,  the  church,  in  the 
last  sense,  is  certainly  under  a  moral  obligation,  volun- 
tarily assumed,  to  be  "  the  salt  of  the  earth."  But  it  is 
only  the  church  in  the  first  sense  which  is  really  and 
truly  "  the  salt  of  the  earth."  Of  the  distinction  thus 
made,  it  is  duo  to  the  cause  of  Grod  never  to  lose  sight. 
While  in  speaking  of  the  church  in  connection  with  the 
subject  in  hand,  it  is  necessary  to  speak  of  it  in  its  pub- 
lic and  visible  aspect — the  community  of  those  who  pro- 
fess to  be  the  people  of  Qod.  They  are  called  to  stand 
up  for  God,  as  his  friends  and  as  instruments  to  sustain 
his  government  and  honor  in  this  world.  This  they  are 
authorized  and  directed  to  do  by  their  example  and  by 
their  prayers,  and  by  all  the  other  efibrts  which  God  in 
the  Bible  commands  them  to  make,  while  they  remain 
on  earth.  If  they  are  faithful,  a  great  deal  of  sin  is 
prevented,  and  of  course  does  not  require  to  be  punished ; 
and  thus  they  are  ^*the  tali  of  the  eartU* 

Again,  the  Bible  says,  the  church  is,  or  the  friends  of 
God  are,  "  the  light  of  the  world."t  This  is  the  same 
truth  (or  nearly  the  same)  presented  by  the  use  of  a 
different  figure.  If  christians  do  their  duty,  men  will 
be  made  to  know  the  principles  and  laws  of  God's  go- 
Ternment,  and  the  importance  of  observing  and  honor- 
ing them. 

It  is,  however,  a  plain  intimation  of  the  Bible,  that 
the  salt  of  the  earth  may,  to  some  extent,  lose  its  savor, 
or  that  the  light  of  the  world  may  lose  its  brightness. 
In  this  case  men,  who  otherwise  would  have  been  influ- 
enced well,  will  naturally  rush  with  greater  impetuosity 
into  forgetfulness  of  God  and  violence  upon  the  princi- 
ples of  his  government;  and  will  thus,  according  to  the 
analogy  of  human  history,  require  to  be  punished  ac* 
cording  to  a  righteous  apportionment  of  severity.  The 
church  itself,  also  in  this  case  an  unfaithful  steward 
of  the  manifold  grace  of  God,  will  also  require  to  be 
judged  and  chastened  in  its  measure. 

Now,  it  is  by  no  means  certain,  that  the  church  in  the 
United  States  is  doing  as  much  for  God  as  truth  and 
duty  demands — either  in  bearing  a  proper  gospel  testis 
mony  before  men  at  home,  or  in  having  that  gospel  sent 
into  all  the  world,  and  preached  to  every  creature. 
There  probably  never  was  a  church  so  favored  in 
means  and  mercies.  It  is  written,  "to  whom  much  is 
given,  of  them  shall  much  be  required ;"  and  again  it  is 
written,  "freely  ye  have  received, freely  give."  Now, 
it  is  very  manifest,  that  the  church  of  God  in  this  land 
is  not  as  holy  as  it  ought  to  be,  nor  as  harmless  as  it 
ought  to  be,  nor  as  undefiled  and  separate  from  sinners 
as  it  ought  to  be,  nor  as  active,  nor  as  self-denying  as  it 
ought  to  be. 

If  there  were  no  church  in  this  world,  this  world 
would  be  destroyed.  Then  why  may  we  not  suppose 
that  this  world  is  allowed  to  suffer  in  measure,  accord - 

*  Matthew  V,  It.  t^Uhewv,  14. 


ing  to  the  unfaithfulness  of  the  church  which  heaven 
has  appointed  to  salt  and  light  it? 

But  the  church  has  sinned  and  gone  far  astray.  It  is 
immersed  in  politics  and  worldly  cares,  and  embroiled 
in  contentions  and  divisions  within  itself.  In  many 
cases  professing  men  of  God,  to  all  appearance,  worship 
mammon  with  as  much  devotion  as  others — engage  ia 
party  politics  with  as  much  earthly  and  unhallowed 
zeal  as  their  ungodly  associates — indulge  in  roatnal 
heart-burnings  about  all  subjects  of  controversy,  as  if 
the  spirit  of  religion  were  nothing  different  from  the 
spirit  of  this  world.  They  build  as  costly  houses,  and 
shine  in  as  gaudy  attire ;  and  in  too,  too  many  cases^ 
are  nearly,  if  not  quite,  as  unsanctified  and  as  trifling 
in  general  as  others.    These  things  ought  not  so  to  be. 

If  the  professed  friends  of  CM  on  earth  were  to  ob- 
serve the  Sabbath  conscientiously  and  consistently  as 
commanded  in  the  Scriptures,  and  should  faithfuUy  bear 
testimony  on  the  subject  before  trangressors,  we  have  a 
right  to  believe  that  Sabbath  breaking  would,  in  this 
way,  be  to  some  extent  prevented.  If  so,  then  so  far 
the  government  of  God  would  be  sustained,  and  his 
judgments  averted.  But  if  his  people  fail  to  do  this, 
and  men  grow  bold  in  violating  the  Sabbath  day,  then 
God  will  visit  them  with  his  judgments,  or  he  has  de- 
serted his  own  government  and  forfeited  his  word.  He 
must  also  visit  his  own  people  with  chastisement  for 
their  connivance  at  the  sin — for  their  unfaithfulness  to 
the  souls  of  men,  in  not  attempting,  or  in  not  attempting 
more  vigorously,  to  prevent  them  from  rushing  on  their 
own  doom — ^and  for  their  unfaitlifulness  to  him  in  not 
sustaining  his  government. 

Again,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  church  to  stand  up  for 
God,  by  bearing  a  proper  testimony  against  covetoos- 
ness.  This,  too,  as  we  have  seen,  is  in  spirit  and  in  &ct 
a  violation  of  God's  government,  and  a  profane  disre- 
gard of  his  word.  He  will  visit  a  country  with  judg- 
ments if  it  give  itself  up  to  this  sin.  But  in  this  matp 
ter,  also,  he  has  appointed  his  people  to  be  his  witnesses 
and  advocates  with  men — authorizing  them  by  their 
example,  and  by  every  other  scriptural  kind  of  influ- 
ence, to  prevent  violence  upon  his  government  in  this 
respecL  If  they  are  faithful,  and,  by  the  divine  bless- 
ing, successful,  why,  of  course,  the  spirit  of  covetoosness 
is  held  in  check,  and  so  faf  the  judgments  of  God  upon 
covetousness  are  averted  from  the  world.  But  if  they 
are  unfaithful,  then  covetoosness  is  not  prevented,  and 
must  be  punished,  and  God's  government  must  be  sus- 
tained by  visitation  of  judgment;  but  still  more,  if  the 
professed  friends  of  God  join*  with  the  world  in  this 
matter,  and  thus  strengthen  the  hands  of  the  wicked 
(as  it  is  feared  they  have  done),  giving  an  apparent 
sanctity  to  the  sin  in  question — why  then  there  re- 
mains no  alternative  but  the  government  of  Grod  must 
be  sustained  in  all  the  sentiments  it  holds  about  covet- 
ousness, by  his  heavy  judgments  upon  the  oflence,  ma- 
king his  own  people  sharers  in  the  calamity  for  their 
dishonorable  treason. 

But  there  is  still  another  view  of  this  subject  of  great 
importance.  While  the  people  of  God  are  forbidden 
to  be  covetous,  or  to  indulge  a  covetous  spirit,  they  are 
not  encouraged  at  all  to  be  slothful  or  improvident,  or 
to  repress  lawful  industry  and  enterprise.  On  the  coo* 
trary,  they  are  required  to  be  "diligent  in  business." 
With  the  bounties  of  their  liberality  they  are  to  give 
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the  gospel  to  ihe  world.  For  this  purpose,  God  called 
them  oQt  of  a  state  of  sin.  For  this  purpose,  be  con- 
liooes  them  his  stewards  or  agents  in  the  occupancy 
and  JinproTement  of  *'  the  mammon  of  unrighteousness," 
or  temporal  possessions.  Their  true  maxim  is  well  ex- 
pressed (I  believe)  by  John  Wesley— "Get  all  you 
can,  saTS  all  you  can,  give  all  you  can."  In  this  way 
tbey  can,  and  they  are  commanded  to  condemn  covet- 
oosDess  in  the  midst  of  business  and  prosperity,  and 
ereo  wealth,  by  bountifully  consecrating  their  abundance 
if  they  have  it,  as  well  as  their  miles  if  they  have  it 
Dot,  to  the  extension  of  the  blessings  of  the  gospel  and 
the  coHTersion  of  the  world.  In  this  way  they  would 
sustain  the  government  of 'God  in  the  midst  of  a  covet- 
ous world,  even  in  the  possession  of  active  wealth. 

But  if  they  embezzle  their  Master's  goods  entrusted 
to  them  (for  all  tbey  have  is  the  Lord's),  either  by  lay- 
ing it  up  in  coffers,  or  by  pampering  their  bodies,  or  by 
gilding  it  on  their  houses,  by  shining  in  tinkling  orna- 
ments and  splendid  array,  by  rolling  in  mounted  car- 
riages drawn  by  pampered  steeds, — then,  they  ruin 
men  by  their  example ;  they  betray  llie  government  and 
cause  of  God  by  their  treacherous  conduct.  They 
leave  the  heathen  world  to  perish  in  ignorance  and  sin 
by  their  fiaodulent  and  guilty  self-indulgence ;  and  God 
is  tempted  either  to  desert  them  and  leave  them  to  their 
dueen  eourse  and  its  consequences,  or  to  withdraw 
from  them  his  abused  trust,  and  perhaps  afflict  them 
otherwise,  till  ia  the  bitterness  of  their  soul  they  are 
brought  to  publish  their  confession. 

In  the  forms  thus  specified  sin  has  been  committed  in 
this  day,  and  it  has  been  rebuked,  and  it  has  been  con- 
fened;  but  it  doubtless  has  yet  farther  to  be  rebuked 
9oA  confessed,  before  God  will  have  withdrawn  his 
judgments  from  our  land. 

0,  my  friends,  we  are  linked  to  one  another,  to  our 
comoioQ  country,  and  to  all  the  world — and  surrounded 
by  the  momentous  interests  of  time  and  eternity.  Has 
M  a  government  in  this  world  7  Is  the  Bible  the  au- 
^bocized  and  truthful  exhibit  of  the  principles  of  that 
goremment?  Will  it  punish  all  men  for  all  sin,  unless 
npeoied  of  and  forgiven?  Will  this  government  sus- 
(sin  itself,  by  punishing  flagrant  and  repeated  outrages 
Qpoo  its  prineiples  in  this  world  when  necessary  ?  Are 
all  caUmities,  individual  and  national,  visitations  from 
Gai—vid  is  sin  the  cause  of  them  ?  Is  our  country 
^^Senn^  at  this  time,  and  has  it  sinned  so  as  thus  to 
niTer?  Is  this  visitation,  to  the  daily  minuting  of  which 
our  newspapers  have  almost  entirely  surrendered  their 
ooinmns  for  the  time,  the  doing  of  God,  and  of  the  long 
fi^ring  God  of  the  Bible?  Has  our  country  sinned  so 
n»ch  as  this  7  Is  God's  holy  law  and  government  un- 
der the  feet  of  this  people^-and  has  he  come  to  avenge 
tbe  wrong,  or  chastise  the  trespass?  Is  the  nation  actu- 
ally in  controversy  with  its  God? — and  has  the  church 
proved  unfaithful  and  treacherous?  Is  all  this  so?  Then 
we  may  kx>k  well  to  it ;  for  the  moral  Governor  with 
whom  we  have  to  do,  is  an  awful  God.  He  will  sustain 
bis  government,  though  earth  and  hell  combine  together 
to  oppose  iu  If  it  be  for  these  sins  of  which  we  have 
^ken,  that  these  times  have  come  upon  us,  then  these 
noa,  or  whatever  others,  must  be  yielded  and  forsaken, 
or  jodgmente  heavier  and  heavier,  like  the  plagues  of 
Egypt,  will  follow  each  other  in  vindication  of  the  di- 
vine right     There  may  be  seasons  of  respite  and 


spaces, for  repentance  allowed,  as  there  was  in  Egypt's 
case ;  but  repentance  there  must  be,  or  judgments  will 
roll  upon  each  other  like  the  waves  of  the  deluge,  iill, 
as  in  that  case,  the  dishonored  and  violated  government 
of  God  has  been  vindicated  and  sustained  (if  it  cannot 
be  so  otherwise)  by  a  summary  execution.  The  nation 
may  save  itself  as  Nineveh  did,  by  fasting,  and  repent- 
ance, and  supplication,  and  submission;  but  by  any 
course  of  opposite  character,  it  must  finally  bring  upon 
itself  the  doom  which  Nineveh  finally  suffered  in  being 
cast  off  of  God,  and  trodden  down  of  men— dismem- 
bered and  erased  from  the  record  of  existing  nations. 

It  is  vain  for  financiers  and  politicians  to  blame  the 
government,  and  fret  at  tlie  supposed  or  the  real  mis- 
management of  affairs  in  high  places.  The  primary 
cause  is  the  sins  of  the  people,  the  church,  and  the  go- 
vernment—each separately,  and  all  together.  Gt)d 
never  cursed  an  orderly,  religious,  good  people,  with  a 
corrupt  government  or  unprincipled  functionaries.  Re- 
member the  hcatlien  maxim — "  Whom  God  means  to 
destroy,  he  first  makes  mad."*  This  is  a  proverb  wor- 
thy of  a  better  origin.  The  merchant  no  more  holds 
his  capital  from  God,  than  he  does  his  prudence  and  sa- 
gacity to  use  it.  A  nation  no  more  holds  its  excellent 
constitution  and  laws  from  God,  than  it  (Joes  its  fore- 
sight in  the  choice  of  officers  to  administer  them. 
Moreover,  God  can  curse  a  wicked  people,  with  a 
worldly  and  unfaithful  church,  even  if  Washington  or 
Solomon  were  their  magistrate.  It  is  possible  to  arrive 
at  such  a  state  of  popular  moral  corruption  or  debase- 
ment, that  God  will  say,  as  he  once  did  say — "  Though 
Moses  and  Samuel  stood  before  me,  my  heart  could  not 
be  towards  this  people." 

My  friends,  this  is  a  time  for  a  real  and  severe  test  of 
patriotism.  Let  the  sot,  and  the  Sabbath  breaker,  and 
the  gambler,  and  the  libertine,  and  the  mere  man  of  mo- 
ney and  merchandise,  know,  that  if  they  love  their 
country,  here  is  an  opportunity  {pr  them  to  show  it  in 
truth,  and  do  an  actual  service  by  forsaking  their  sins. 
It  is  they  who  are  bringing  all  this  evil  upon  us ;  and  it 
is  we  who  are  accessories  or  participants  in  the  un- 
righteous work,  if  we  either  join  them  in  their  wicked 
course,  or  fail  to  testify  by  example,  and  influence,  and 
untiring  effort  against  it.  The  encouraged  or  tolerated 
continuance  of  these  evil  practices,  can  only  bring  more 
wrath  upon  our  blood-bought  land  and  liberties. 

The  worldly,  inactive  or  inconsistent  professor  of  re- 
ligion, who  is  not  lost  to  all  sense  of  piety  and  love  to 
man,  has  now  an  opportunity  of  aiding  in  the  great 
work  of  saving  a  nation.  Return  from  your  backslid- 
ings,  and  do  your  first  work — awake  to  righteousness, 
and  be  what  you  profess  to  be. 

My  dear  friends,  our  sins  have  gathered  tliis  cloudy 
prospect  upon  a  whole  land,  which  threatens  in  its  re- 
sults to  do  more  than  to  protest  notes,  suspend  the  bu- 
siness of  firms,  and  break  banks. 

Already  scores  of  accepted  missionaries  have  had  to 
be  told,  you  cannot  be  sent  to  the  heathen — you  must 
stoy  at  home,  at  least  until  these  calamities  be  overpast. 
And  it  threatens  to  shorten  the  hand  of  christian  charity 
in  the  work  of  apportioning  their  daily  bread  to  hun- 
dreds of  missionary  brethren  and  sisters  now  at  work 
in  foreign  lands  and  among  heathen  people.  Already, 
through  the  sins  which  have  brought  this  chastisement 

*  "  Q.uein  deas  vult  perdere,  prioa  dementat."— Horace. 
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upon  the  land,  a  drought  is  on  the  currents  of  christian 
bencTolenca  which  are  carrying  bibles  and  christian 
tracts  to  the  benighted  nations.  Bee  what  our  worldli- 
ness  has  done.  Hatre  we  no  amends  to  make? — ^no  re- 
paration 7 — no  sacrifice  7  All  have  now  an  opportunity 
to  bless  a  country  which  they  may  have  cursed.  Our 
nation  and  people  had  forgotten  and  forsaken  God.. 
This  is  what  has  brought  this  e^il  upon  us.  Now,  it 
has  become  the  occasion  of  bringing  home  the  question 
with  solemn  emphasis — **  Who  ia  on  the  LonPs  ride  7" 

But  one  word  more.  Truth  and  the  government  of 
Qod,  and  human  existence  and  accountability,  extends 
through  the  length  of  life,  and  into  the  eternal  world. 
Here  mystery  and  uncertainty  seems  to  rest  on  every 
thing;  but  yonder  is  that  certain  retribution  which  we 
must  all  witness — that  impartial  tribunal  before  which 
we  must  all  stand.  And  now  I  have  no  secret  to  bring 
to  light — but  let  me,  with  all  the  sincerity  and  earnest- 
ness  of  which  my  soul  is  capable,  urge  upon  you  all,  the 
neglected  and  abused  claims  of  the  gospel  of  thk 
BLBSSBD  Jb8U8  Christ.  His  favor  is  life,  and  his  lov- 
ing kindness  is  better  than  life.  His  grace  is  the  charm 
of  eternity.  And  in  the  final  home  and  inheritance  of 
his  disciples,  it  is  that  "The  wicked  cease  from  trou- 
bling and  the  weary  are  at  rest.*' 


DIRGE  OF  YOUNG  NUNS 

FOR  A  DEPARTED  8I8TEB. 
Et  mmerta^  es  muerta  Im  §aUu»ima  virgem ^Agnes  de  Colmbra. 

Why  should  we  weep— why  should  we  weep? 

What  iho'  our  Sister's  spirit's  fled? 
She  lies  like  one  but  wrapped  in  sleep, 

Not  in  the  ice-shroud  of  the  dead. 
A  smile  is  on  those  gentle  lip»— 

Her  gold  locks  fall  across  her  brow^ 
She  liea  as  one  entranced  in  blisi^ 

An  angel  form  undirom'd  by  woe. 

Why  should  we  sigh — why  should  we  sigh  7 

Her  soul  is  surely  happy  now  • 
For  that  the  soul  doth  never  die, 

Is  what  she  taught  us  long  ago. 
The  vesper  hymn  she  sung  last  night, 

Her  soft  voice  now  doth  breathe  above ; 
Yestreen  she  watched  the  taper  lights 

To  night  the  blaze  of  endless  love. 

Why  should  we  mourn — why  should  we  mourn  ? 

Her  corse  we  bear  to  mother  earth — 
Her  soul  hath  sought  its  joyous  bourne — 

The  casket's  lost  its  gem  of  worth. 
And  dust  to  dust  each  voice  shall  chantj^^ 

Each  hand  shall  strew  her  grave  with  flowers, — 
Each  voice  beseech  the  saints  to  grant 

As  pure  a  life  be  each  of  ours. 


EUCLID  AND  ARISTOTLE. 

The  first  knowledge  which  modem  Europe  obtained 
of  Euclid  and  Aristotle,  was  by  means  of  Latin  tran»> 
laiions  after  Arabic  versions. 


READINGS  WITH  MY  PENCIL. 

NO.  VI. 
Legere  noe  caUmo  tm,  ^anoin^—QfUntiHim. 

tf,  **  As  m  general  obeerTmtion  it  fa  true,  thai  a  bkb  fa  likely  to 
be  tresied  more  ceneoriouely,  prtcfaelj  in  propbrUoo  to  hfa  nel 
excellence.  Ii  would  eeeoi  u  if  the  world  were  alweye  je^ow 
of  enything  higher  than  ihemMlra.  The  motiree,  et  ell  erentv, 
of  men  whoee  excellence  le  conepicnoue  can  leee  accurately  be 
measured  by  common  miadeJ* — Coiendge,  ThUe  Thtk. 

True  as  the  gospel!  It  has  indeed  come  to  be  an 
axiom,  that  a  man  in  a  high,  responsible  place,  is  sure 
to  be  misunderstood,  misrepresented,  and  maligned. 
There  is  a  tide,  uniformly  setting  strongly  against  the 
usefulness  of  any  public  man.  As  he  is  more  observed, 
he  is  more  censured.  As  he  has  more  to  do,  the  less 
indulgence  has  he.  As  he  has  chosen  to  be  seen,  he  is 
a  mark,  to  be  shot  at.  The  arrows  shoot  across  the 
surface  of  the  sea,  and  nobody's  head  must  be  above  it. 
Now,  they  who  serve  others  in  their  places  have  not, 
surely,  given  up  the  right  to  be  judged  fairly  of*  Their 
usefulness,  indeed,  depends  much  upon  their  being  dealt 
with,  with  fair  and  charitable  constructions. 

like 


as.  **  How  like  a  He  fa  often  the  truth ; 
the  mith  fa  often  a  Ue  l»^(Meriige,  TkhU  Talk, 

True  again !  To  lie  about  character,  Ibr  instaooe,  it 
is  only  necessary  to  airtUh  the  tnik,  John  Baptist  was 
an  austere  man  in  his  habits,  and  people  said  he  was 
possessed  with  the  devil.  The  Saviour  of  the  world 
partook  of  the  social  blessings  of  life,  and  the  Jews 
called  him  a  glutton  and  a  sot.  It  is  indeed  iropoesible 
so  to  do  right,  that  there  will  not  be  some  bad  quality, 
very  like  the  good  you  do  or  dispkiy,  to  which  malice 
will  be  sure  to  attribute  it. 

89.  "  To  be  honeet,  ae  thfa  world  goes,  fa  to  be  one  man  picked 
out  of  ten  thousand.**— Hom/ef.  /f.  3. 

How  much  proverb,  and  saw,  and  **  modem  instance" 
have  been  spun  out  upon  honesty!  What  is  it?  For, 
really,  now-a-days  it  is  either  much  altered  from  what 
it  waq,  or  else,  as  again  says  our  poet, 

«  We  need  no  grave  to  bury  honesty ! 
There's  not  a  grain  of  it,  the  face  to  sweeteu 
Of  the  whole  dungy  earth  !** 

What,  then,  i»  honesty?  It  is  a  social  ^kine:  for  it 
supplies  the  only  principle  of  union — a  regard  of  mu- 
tual rights.  It  is  justice-— expanded  to  mean,  beyond 
&imess  and  sincerity,  a  respect  to  every  obligation.  It 
is  the  observance  of  exact  right  It  is  unsullied  recti- 
tude. It  is  solid,  incorruptible,  neverwfahering,  fearless 
principle.  Honesty  is  venerable,  even  in  a  chiM.  To 
hold,  by  a  firm  grasp,  on  the  naked  right,  ennobles  the 
most  humble,  and  receives  a  tribute  from  the  wise  and 
the  great.    Such  is  honesty. 

J.  r.  a 


THE  TENTH  CENTURY. 

Whether  the  abstract  idea  vrhich  we  form  of  any 
thing,  a  horse  for  example,  was  not  as  much  a  being  as 
the  horse  we  ride,  was  a  question  which  the  tenth  cen- 
tury never  could  decide. 
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BLONDEVILLE. 

BY  W.  OILMORE  SIMMS.-'From  a  Mamucript  Dnma. 

SCENE  L 


M 


Tlieodore  and  OUyia  meetiDg  from  opposite  poIntB.] 
TmCODORB. 


sun  musing,  my  Olivia — idly  sad, 
Thou  walk'st  this  wood  with  most  ungenial  spirit ; 
Its  bads,  its  blooms,  its  holy,  haunted  shades, 
Might  win  thee  into  cheerfulness,  and  task 
Thy  saddest  thoughts  for  love, 

Olitu. 

They  do — they  do. 

It  is  of  love,  I  muse — I  think  on  thee. 

And  muse  in  sadness  while  1  think  of  thee. 

Theodoak. 

Inssdoesa^sweet? 

Olivia. 

In  troth  my  thoughts  are  sad. 

I  have  a  prayer  to  thee  that  my  fond  soul, 

Still,  ever  more,  is  uttering  to  herself. 

So  that  my  lips  have  learn'd  it,  and  for  aye. 

Do  frame  it  into  sound. 

TnsoDoaK. 

What  pray'r,  sweet  love? 

Olivia. 

A  liny  one  thou*lt  say. — I  shame  to  speak  it — 
That  thou  roay'st  ever  love  me  as  thou  dost, 
Nor  from  the  outpouring  tribute  of  thy  heart, 
Find  the  full  measure  less. 

Thbodorb. 

Aoddolnot? — 

Hethooght,  my  sweet  Olivia,  thou  wert  sure. 

And  knew  my  secret  when  thou  gavest  me  thine ; — 

Knew  that  I  lived  for  thee  and  doated  on  thee, 

Till  I  grew  sick  of  service — foreign  service, — 

And  came  to  dream  through  life, — to  dream  with  thee, 

F<agetfal  of  the  old  lure  of  ambition. 

The  pomps  of  courts,  the  prize  of  a  great  name, 

M7  wanton  youth  once  toil'd  for. 

OuviA. 

Isittnie! — 

ThoQ  hast  a  ready  word — ^I  would  it  were  not 

So  prompt  upon  thy  lips !  I  would  it  were 

That  thou  had*st  paused  awhile,  as  if  in  doubt, 

Tet  Qoresolved  ;~-«nd,  then,  deliberate, 

ThoQ  did'st  assure  me — as^  meanwhile,  thou'dst  ta'en 

Couniel  from  thought    Thy  love  for  me  shouici  be 

The  creature  of  thy  reason,  not  thy  blood. 

And  due  my  heart's  devotedness  to  thine, — 

^ot  to  false  outside  and  mis-seeming  beauty, 

^^in  a  season  dies. 

THBonoac. 
AndBQchitis! 

I  lofe  thee  for  thy  heart,  my  sweet  Olivia, 
That  takes  for  emblem,  now  a  dropping  tear, 
^  now  a  smile,  and  wins  me  from  thine  eye- 
Not  Ibr  thine  eye,  though  that  is  beautiful, 


Having  a  look  of  life  and  fresh  like  springs! 
I  love  thee  for  the  truth,  that  takes  a  grace 
From  language, — and  speaks  out  in  melody. 
From  thy  sweet  mouth, — ^not  for  the  mouth,  Olivia ; 
Though  that  might  charm  the  sculptor  into  sorrow. 
So  proud  a  model  yet  beyond  his  art!— 
I  love  thee 

Olitia. 

No  more;  I  do  distrust  thee! 

I  will  not  hear  thee  in  thine  idle  speech, 

For  it  doth  mock  me  with  imagined  beauties 

Which  now  I  have  not ;  and  doth  make  me  tremble, 

Lest  that  thou  find'st, — ^if  loving  me  for  these, — 

Thou  hast  loved  blindly. 

Theooorb. 

Little  fear  of  that! 

I  cannot  name  thy  beauties,  yet  I  feel  tliem. 

And  cannot  love  thee  less!  Last  night  I  watched  thee, 

When  the  vain  damsels,  with  their  vainer  jewels, 

Sought  to  outshine  thee ;  but  their  art  was  shamed 

By  thine,  Olivia !  With  a  wiser  part. 

Thou  took'st  that  happiest  tiring  dame  of  all. 

Sweet  nature,  to  thine  aid ;  and  thy  free  tresses, 

That  had  no  gem  save  that  pure  pallid  flow*r. 

The  tribute  of  some  lowly  forest  bush, — 

Shone  brighter  than  them  all    Thy  cheek  had  on 

The  rose-tint  of  thy  fair  complexion, — 

Thine  eye,  a  g^m  unmatchable  by  all. 

Dazzled  the  rest  to  dimness ;  and  thy  form,— 

Oh,  thou  hast  borrow 'd  grace,  my  dear  Olivia, 

From  shapes  of  air,  and  slender  clouds,  that  bend 

In  tribute  to  the  moon. 

Olivia. 

I  pray  thee  do  not^ 

Thou  cbid'st  me  with  thy  praise,  and  I  do  tremble, 

Lest  thou  should'st  look  to  find  me  as  thy  frmcy 

Thus  paints  me  from  thy  lips ;  in  which  sad  error. 

Too  rudely  check'd  by  Uie  fast  growing  truth. 

Thy  love  must  turn  to  scorn.    Thou  wilt  conceive  me 

The  parent  to  the  fond  deception 

Of  thine  own  mood,  and  hate  me  ever  after! 

Thbodorb. 

Fear  it  not,  love, — they  all  do  paint  thee  thus — 
A  thousand  tongues  of  praise  first  taught  it  me, 
Ere  I  beheld  thee : — ^while,  beholding  thee. 
Thy  praises  made  the  atmosphere  around  me, 
And  I  breathed  nothing  less^  the  live-long  night, 
But  love  of  thee,  Olivia. 

Olivia. 

Ah,  no  more — 

That  last  night's  revel,  was  it  sweet  to  thee, — 

Did'st  note  the  music? 

Theodore. 
It  was  very  sweeL 

Olivia. 
And  then  the  dancers, — did*st  thou  note  them? 

Theodore. 

Well! 

There  was  one  fair  hali'd  youth,  whose  rolh'ng  eye 
SeemM  bright  and  kindling  as  a  star  that  flies, 

Vot.  IIL— 46 
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Filling  the  heavens  with  light— now  here,  now  there— 
Who  touch'd  with  magical  hands  the  yielding  lute, 
That  plained  in  human  anguish  to  the  touch, 
As  if  it  pray*d  for  pity:  then  his  voice- 
He  sang  in  such  a  fond  and  ravishing  tone. 
Of  his  own  love  and  deep  devotedness, 
As  fix'd  the  note  of  our  Castilian  maids, 
So  firm — ^he  may  be  heedless  of  the  spell, 
Nor  toil  to  watdi  it.    He  doth  bring  to  me 
The  image  of  some  features  now  forgotten, 
And  I  have  striven,  but  vainly,  to  rccal  them, — 
They  haunt  me  yet. 

OUYIA. 


It  is  Blondevflle. 


Tqeodorz. 


And  who  is  Blondeville? 

Olivia. 

A  youth  from  France — 

One  skilled  in  every  court  accomplishment, 

And  winning  to  all  fancies, — ^he,  already. 

Hath  robb'd  some  score  of  hearts,  'tis  said,  of  hope. 

In  filling  them  with  love. 

THEOpORK. 

Thou  know'st  him  then? 

Olivia. 

He  is  my  brother's  friend. 

I  know  but  little  of  him,  and  I  like  not 

That  little  that  I  know. 

Thbooorb. 

Thanks  for  the  word — 

I  had  grown  jealous  of  thee,  my  Olivia, 

Had'st  thou  not  said  as  much.    But  let  us  on ; 

The  bird  is  singing  sweetly  in  yon  tree. 

And  the  thick  groves  invite  us.    Let  us  on. 

I  have  a  thousand  foolish  thoughts  to  tell  thee, 

And  a  sweet  boon  to  ask  thee, — wilt  thou  yield  it? 

Olivia. 

Perchance,  if  thou  dost  sweetly  ask  for  it. 
With  a  most  fond  humility  of  eye, 
And  a  soft  tone  of  pleading,  which  shall  prove  thee 
Patient,  though  I  deny  thee. 

Theooorb. 
But  thou  wilt  not? 

Olivia. 

I  say  not  thaL    I  am  capricious  often. 
Like  the  wild  music  that  we  heard  last  night. 
That  8eem*d  to  strive  against  itself,  and  gather 
In  notes  of  opposition. 

Theodore. 

What  music! 

Dost  speak  of  the  youth,  Blondeville? 

Olivia. 

No— oh,  no ! 

Theodore. 

But  his  thou  heard'st — thou  saw'sl  him? 

Olitia. 

Not  last  night. 


And  wherefore  7 


Theodore. 


OuviA. 


I  know  not,  dearest,  save  that  by  my  side 
I  saw  another.    Wherefore  dost  thou  ask? 

Theodore. 

Sweet  flatterer!  But  thou  shalt  not  sway  me  thus— 

And  think  with  wooing  and  beguiling  eye. 

And  velvet  tongue,  and  honied  sentences^ 

From  lips  that  seem  by  vengeful  bees  new  stung, 

For  robbing  them  of  sweets, — ^to  lull  me  thus, 

Persuading  me,  too  easily  persuaded. 

Against  sound  reason  and  deliberate  thought! — 

I  will  not  think  that  I  was  seen  alone. 

Heard  and  remark'd,  when  gayest  crowds  were  round, 

And  music  had  some  sovereign  worshippers. 

That  moved  the  chords,  like  that  inspired  minstrel, 

Who  played  for  heaven*s  wide  portals  and  her  God. 

Thou  could*8t  not  heed  me  when  that  Blondeville 

Was  master  of  his  cunning  instrument — 

When  all  the  blandishments  of  beauty  woo'd  thee. 

And  gay  forms  floated  round— not  then  Olivia, — 

Thou  art  a  woman ! 

Olivia. 

For  that  very  reason. 

Most  like  to  have  forgotten  all  thou  speak'st  of. 

In  homage  to  her  love.    Why  speak  of  Blondeville  ?— 

I  like  him  not— I  like  not  to  speak  of  him — 

He  is  presumptuous — ^with  my  sex  a  trifler,— 

And,  as  he  is  accomplished  in  his  arts. 

And  of  most  pleasing  port,  and  free  behavior, 

Most  careless  of  the  wrong  he  does  to  woman. 

And  insolent  in  his  strength.    I  would  my  brother 

Knew  less  of  him,  and  less  esteemed  his  power, — 

He  were  far  wiser. 

Theodore. 

Let  us  go  on,  Olivia — 

Sweetest  Olivia!  In  our  way,  the  spring 

Has  spread  a  softest  carpet,-^nd  the  air 

Is  musical  with  her  voice.    Love  is  here — 

Love  speaks  through  all  the  season.    Life  is  new. 

And,  in  its  newness,  full  of  purity— 

And  now  with  dropping  hand  doth  summer  cast 

Her  rosy  chain  around  us— with  her  breath 

Of  odor,  and  her  voice  of  many  birds, 

She  wooes  us  to  her  kingdona,— woods  and  leaves. 

Flowers  and  the  trickling  waters.    Let  us  go. 

[ExiunL 


SCENE  IL 

[Enter  Blondeville  from  the  copse  where  he  haa  been  bidden.] 
Blondeville — (alone, ) 

Thou  lik»st  me  not,  fair  lady— I'm  presumptuous— 
Too  insolent  with  thy  sex,  and  yet  unheeding— 
•Tis  well !  But  thou  shaU  like  me— I'm  sworn  to  it— 
And  with  a  good  return  for  thy  ill  thinking. 
Do  heartily  love  thee !  Thy  lips,  thine  eye. 
Not  overpraised  by  the  dull  swain  beside  thee. 
Are  what  my  thoughts  would  have  lliem.    I  must  win 
them — 
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I  most  win  thee  to  better  thoughts  of  me, 
If  not  for  lo?e,  for  yengeance. 

Ay,  Count  Theodore, 
Thou  little  think'st,  in  the  youth  BiondeTlIIe, 
Thou  Ke*8t  the  brother  of  the  hapless  maid 
Thy  wanton  flatteries  ruined.    Claribel 
Shall  have  a  stem  avenger  of  her  wrong, 
And  thou  shalt  feel  him !  Thou  shalt  know  me  soon  :- 
Anoo,  we  shall  have  eonverse.    Thou  shalt  be 
The  fount,  the  spring-tide  of  a  crowning  bliss, 
For  thou  shalt  minister  to  my  treasured  hate, 
And  yielding  thus  enjoyment's  happiest  draught. 
Shall  yield  its  triumph  toa    I  will  pursue  thee 
With  all  the  fiend's  malignity  and  venom. 
His  fatal  poison,  and  his  viper  fang, 
If  not  his  open  fearlessness  of  fate. 
I  will  smile,  seek,  bow,  cringe,  make  adulation, 
Exhaust  the  stores  of  windy  flattery. 
Say  aughl,  seem  aught,  be  aught,  do  any  thing, 
To  strike  securely. 

Ha !  here  comes  the  brother — 
My  friend — poor  fool ! — proud,  vain  and  insolent, 
Whose  passions  are  his  masters,  not  his  slaves, 
And  who  unveils  to  every  eye  the  labor 
They  do  task  from  him.  He  must  game  too^-bravely"- 
Noi  like  a  cautious  country  gentleman. 
Who  stakes  an  oz,  and  plumes  him  on  his  boldness,— 
Bat  like  the  city  gallant — with  his  thousands. 
He  shall  pay  for  it.    But  he  comes,  and  now, 
1 UD  his  friend — ^his  bosom  friend— his  servant. 

[Coter  the  Marqula  Torrlflinond,  brother  of  Olivia.] 

Marquis. 

6t)od  morrow,  Blondeville. 

Blondevillk. 

NoUe  Torrismond, 
How  fiires  it  with  you  7 

Marquis. 

As  one  who  toird  for  pain, 
And  won  the  boon  he  sought  for.    I  am  vex'd 
To  be  the  thing  I  am — ^yet  lack  the  courage 
To  be  the  thing  I  would  be.    This  Italian 
Hath  fleeced  me  soundly. 

Blondbvillie. 

Wbo^  Count  Guicciardini  ? 

Torrismond. 

Ay— he  baited  me  with  maravedies 
To  gather  Ferdinands.    Pm  ruined,  sir. 

Blondevillk. 

Itni8tnot,8ir. 

Torrismond. 
Tis  tnie,  as  any  curse 
That  ever  fool  sent  out  to  interest. 
Which  still  comes  back  unto  the  creditor, 
When  he  least  hopes  return.    My  purse  is  empty. 

Blondeville. 
Mine  is  at  your  service. 

Torrismond. 
Inecditnotr— 
B«t  think  not  I  reject  the  courtesy 


That  moves  your  profier.    I  am  proud  of  it, 

And  only  sorrow  that  I  am  so  poor, 

As  but  to  thank  you  for  iL    Pm  like  one. 

Whom  nothing  more  can  harm, — who  therefore  grows 

Indifferent,  because  insensible, — 

Pm  desperate,  my  friend ! 

Blondeville. 

Oh,  not  so  bad ; 

He  is  not  desperate  who  hath  a  friend, 

And  you  have  many.    There's  Count  Theodore — 

Torrismond. 

Ay,  he  is  one, — a  noble  gentleman. 

Betrothed — perchance  you  know, — unto  my  sister. 

Blondeville. 

I  heard  as  much.    I  saw  him  but  last  night — 
He  did  not  play. 

Torrismond. 

I  think  not,  though  in  truth, 

I  was  so  maddened  with  the  desperate  game, 

I  could  see  nought  beside.    1  would  it  were* 

I  had  been  shielded  by  his  policy,— 

It  had  preserved  me! 

Blondeville. 

Such  was  his  thought  too— 
He  looked  upon  your  game  with  gloomy  eyes. 
And  once,  when  he  beheld  your  heavy  venture. 
He  frown'd  and  turned  away. 

Torrismond — (sternly.) 
Ha!  did  he  frown 7 

Blondeville. 

He  would  seem  one,  whose  stubborn  principles. 

Unyielding  to  the  passing  flattery. 

Of  those  who  court,  and  resolute  to  know. 

Society  but  as  a  moralist, — 

Would  hold  no  term  with  these  indulgencies ; — 

He  spoke,  when  I  was  by,  of  the  dishonor 

Of  seeking,  by  superior  skill  or  cunning. 

To  win  another's  wealth ;  such  gain  he  counted 

Unworthy  the  high  mind. — ^I  could  have  told  him 

Of  thousands,  the  first  gentlemen  of  Paris, 

Whom  such  reproach  would  rouse  to  instant  vengeance, 

Who  risk  their  fortunes  nightly — thousands  more 

Who  win  them,  and  are  counted  men  of  honor. 

Torrismond. 

Count  Theodore,  you  tell  me,  spoke  of  me. 
As  one  by  play  dishonored  1 

Blondeville. 

No— not  of  you! — 

'Twas  but  a  passing  comment — ^general — wide. 

Of  any  man 

Torrismond. 

The  more  base  to  speak  it ! 
He  named  me,  did  he  not  7 

Blondeville. 
No^  Torrismond — 

It  was  his  thought  upon  the  principle — 
I  know  not  what  it  was  that  moved  him  to  it—' 
Perchance  some  other  speaker  prompted  it, 
By  question — or 
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TORRISMONP. 

But  he  looked  upon  my  play  7— 
Thou  said'st  he  did. 

Blondbtillb. 

Yes,  and  looked  gloomily,  as  if  it  tcxM  him 
To  see  thee  lose ; — 

TOBBISMOND. 

Tis  well  I 

Blondb?illb. 

And  yet  I  will  not  say 

That  it  was  then  he  spoke !    Twas  some  Ume  aAer, 

Some  general  question  of  the  bystanders, 

As  to  their  play  in  England,  moved  him  to  it — 

T0RRI8MOND. 
But  I  was  in  his  thought— I  know  it  Btondeville — 
He  frown*d  to  see  my  play — remarked  my  losses, 
And 

Blokdbtillb. 

Rate  him  not  hardly,  Torrismond — 
What  motive  could  he  have  for  such  remarking, 
Unless  in  friendship  7  Could  he  see  thee  lose, 
And  know  thy  loss  was  heavy,  nor  look  grave, 
He  were  no  friend— no  brother. 

Torrismond. 

Yet  would  I  have  no  brother, 

Should  think  to  school  me  with  his  graver  prudence, 

Presume  in  judgment,  and  because  I  loiter, 

Impel  me  forward — if  I  hurry,  stay  me, 

To  prate  to  me  of  wisdom's  easy  pace, 

And  still  whate'er  I  do,  have  fitting  counsel, 

To  show  me  that  I  err.    The  Count  is  noble. 

And  truly  loves  me — well  he  loves  my  sister. 

And,  though  I  doubt  not,  when  he  spoke  in  censure 

Of  our  wild  game  last  night,  he  spoke  in  kindness ; 

Yet  will  I  yield  him  no  such  mastery — 

And  at  a  fitting  time  shall  he  grow  wiser 

In  my  derision. 

Blondbvillb. 

I  think  he  spoke  in  friendship— 
For  though  his  features  wore  a  grave  expression, 
And  had  that  loftier  air  which  suits  them  well, 
His  tones  were  gentle. 

Torrismond. 

Ay,  I  know  they  were ! — 

We  have  been  friends  from  boyhood. 

Blondbville. 
May  I  ask, 
Has  he  some  interests  in  thy  hands— some  wealth  7 

Torrismond. 

No— none;  but  wherefore? 

Blonobvillb. 
But  when  he  weds  7 

Torrismond. 

What  dost  thou  mean  7 

Blondbville. 

The  portion  of  thy  sistei 
Is  it  not  7 


Torrismond. 
Within  my  keeping,  thou  would'st  ask  7 

Blondevillb. 
Ay,  that? 

TORRISMOMDw 

It  is— what  then  7 

BLONDEVaLB. 

Nay,  nothing  much— 
\ thought 

Torrismond. 
Speak  out  tby  thought,  my  friend. 

Blondevillb. 
Would  it  be  ready  for  him  should  he  ask  it  ? 

Torrismond. 

Ha !  Could  it  have  been  7— Could  he  then  suspect  me?- 
Was  that  the  viliian's  motive  for  his  aennon  7—* 
Dost  think  'twas  that  7 

Blondevillb. 

I  would  not  say  it,  sir — 
For  I  would  nothing  censure  of  the  motives 
Of  men  I  know  noL    The  Count  Theodore 
Is  noble,  thou  hast  said.    I  must  believe  it — 
I  know  him  not — and  thou  hast  been  with  him 
Since  the  first  hours  of  boyhood, — but  I  think  it 
No  erring  rule  to  hold  that  man  most  selfish, 
Who  has  no  youthful  pastime  with  his  fellows^ — 
Who  shrinks  from  sport,  takes  measure  of  its  cost. 
And  never  dares  excess — ^who  stands  aloof. 
Or  barely  wets  his  foot,  when  bolder  spirits- 
Ay,  and  I  think  them  noblei^— plunge  right  forward. 
And  ride  the  waves  of  danger. 

Torrismond. 

Or,  sink  bravely ! 

Tis  thus  I  end  thy  speech,  my  Blondeville — 
For  my  own  moral !  I  must  sink— I  see  itr- 
The  waters  are  before  me,  wide  and  deep, 
Which  must  engulph  me.    I  am  nuned  quite, 
By  that  Italian ;  and  he  must  have  all 

Blondevillb. 

Thou  hast  it  for  him  7 

Torrismond. 

Ay,  that's  the  sorrow. — 

And  this  reminds  me  of  Count  Theodore— 

I  have  it ;  if  I  take  my  sister's  portion 

Blondbville — (quiefdy.) 

But  that  thou  must  noL 

Torrismond. 

How!  must  not,  sir! 

Blondevillb. 

Mistake  me  not,  oh !  noble  Torrismond — 

I  am  your  friend — would  give  up  life  to  serve  you; 

And  as  I  feel  your  worth,  and  noble  pride, 

I  would  not  you  should  sacrifice  unheeding, 

One  atom  of  that  god-like  liberty. 

Which  gives  to  speech  its  eloquence,— to  action 

Its  grace  and  bearing,— to  the  polished  biow 
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Its  JofUness;  and  to  the  cheek  the  colour 

That  never  feels  a  change.    Should  you  employ 

This  portion  of  your  sister,  which,  when  wedded, 

WiQ  be  the  Lord's  dues  who  shall  marry  her, — 

If  he  be  selfish  (which  I  do  not  say 

Is  ihe  Count  Theodore),  you  were  sadly  humbled 

To  have  him  ask  for  it,  and  find  it  not ! 

And  still  a  greater  pain  it  were  to  tell  him — 

He  being  niggard,  fearing  noble  play — 

That  so  'twas  lost,  upon  a  midnight  venture. 

With  one  you  knew  noL    Do  not  think  of  it ! 

ToEEisMOND— (g2ooint/y.) 

Tour  words  hare  reason  in  them ;  yet  I  know  not 
What  else  to  da    This  money  must  be  paid, — 
I  wiU  sell  aU  my  lands 

Blondbtillb. 


Nay,  that  you  iliall  not — 
The  money  shall  be  had. 


How. 


TORRISMOND. 


Blondbtillb. 


I  win  find  iL 

Too  shall  not  need  to  love  that  liberty 
Whidi  is  so  precious  to  the  noble  mind — 
The  money  shall  be  paid  to  Guicciardini ; 
Tou  hare  my  word  for  it 

TORRISMOND. 

It  most  not  be ; 

I  cuiDot  take  your  money,  noble  Btonderille — 

Since  I  most  still  be  debtor  for't,  beyond. 

As  now,  my  poor  ability  to  pay. 

No,  twere  a  better  course  to  give  up  all 

To  Guicciardini,  and  what  more  is  due 

ShsU  ha? e  my  name  to  guaranty, — ^1*11  tell  him 

The  truth 

Blondbtillb. 

And  be  dishonored  by  the  scorn 
Of  eTery  noble.    No,  my  friend,  you  shall  not 
Adopt  so  mad  a  course.    The  means  are  mine — 
And  they  are  yours — and  for  the  means  to  pay  me, 
rii  help  you  to  them  also. 

TORRISMOND. 

How! 

Blondbtillb. 
You  shall  still  play— 
And  win  back  all  your  losses. 

Torribmond. 
Ifllose? 

Blondbtillb. 

The  thought  is  idle.    Think  of  winning  only — 
Who  thinks  he  may  be  slain  goes  not  to  battle, 
Or  goes  to  perish.    He  who  thinks  of  slaying. 
Is  yoor  true  hero,  and  the  game  is  his. 
Toa  shall  not  lose.    You  cannot  always  lose ; 
And  fortune,  in  one  lucky  hour,  shall  giTe  you 
Aoquittaitce  of  all  loss — nay,  all  restore, 
Which  else  were  gone  forcTcr. 


ToRRISMOND. 


Could  I  hope  it! 


Blondbtillb. 

Hope  it !  'Tis  sure.    You  shall  haTO  all  you  need 
To  meet  the  claim  of  Guicciardini,  sir, — 
And  more,  for  Tenture. 

TORRISMOND. 

How  shall  I  repay  you? — 

Blondbtillb. 
Nay,  think  not  of  it^when  in  fortune's  flush, 
Crown'4  with  her  spoils,  'twere  time  enough  for  that- 
Now— heed  it  noL 

TORRISMOND. 

Nay,  but  I  must,  my  friend. 

Or,  straight  reject  your  offer.    You  shall  have  it, 

In  good  security  and  firmest  bond. 

I  am  the  guardian  of  my  sister's  youth. 

Until  her  fit  maturity.    'Till  then. 

There  shall  be  parchment,  binding  her  estates 

To  you  and  yours. 

Blondbtillb. 

If  you  will  haTO  it  so — 

But  such  I  need  noL    Be  it  as  you  please, — 

So  that  you  let  me  yield  you  this  small  serrice. 

To  saTc  you  from  the  grasping  Guicciardini, 

Whom  well  I  know — ^a  creditor  unyielding — 

Having  no  noble  magnanimity. 

No  generous  faith,  no  friendship — nothing  gentle, 

And  hoarding  all,  without  expenditure — 

Denying  life  the  penny  which  might  save  it, 

As  if  he  toil'd  for  death.    What  is't  you  owe  him? 

TORRISHOND. 

I  know  not  that    I  played  with  dullest  senses. 
Still  on,  though  I  was  ruined.    I  shall  see  him 
Within  the  hour. 

Blondbtillb. 

Take  my  purse  then  with  you. 

'Tis  filled,  and  there  is  more  when  you  shall  need  it- 

And  bid  him  come  to  nighL    I  may  not  see  him. 

TORRISMOND. 

Not  now !  I'll  speak  him  first — draw  up  the  bond, 
Which  shall  secure  you,  ere  I  touch  your  monies — 
And  then— once  more  to  fortune— if  she  changes, 
I'll  build  her  up  a  temple  with  my  winnings, 
Worthy  her  newest  fisce. 

Blondbtillb. 

Grant  it  may  be  so, 

And  that  your  friend,  the  grave  Count  Theodore, 

May  smile  where  late  he  lowered. 

TORRISMOND. 

No  more  of  that— 

I  would  not  chafe  with  Theodore,  I  know  him 
To  be  of  noble  temper — ^yet  he  shall  not 
Presume  to  such  a  height    Til  play,  or  not, 
Nor  suffer  any  mastery. 

Blondbtillb. 

'TIS  reasonable — 

You  are  full  grown,  I  think. 

TORRISMOND— (6tt<<Wy.) 

Let  him  speak  in  doubt, 

And  he  shall  try  me.    But  a  truce,  my  friend — 

We  meet  again  at  dinner. 
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Blondbtille. 

Fortune  speed  you — 

I  will  be  certain. 

'Tis  all  as  I  could  wish  iu  [Ex,  Tonimond. 

The  blind  proud  fool,  is  fairly  in  the  meshes, 

Without  escape.    When  he  meets  Theodore, 

His  eye,  without  his  spirit^s  consciousness, 

Will  put  on  clouds ;  and  his  voice  sound  in  thunder. 

Ha !  Here  is  my  Italian — ^I  must  meet  him. 


SCENE  m. 
[BlondeTille — Ouicciardini.] 

Blondetillb. 

Well,  Guicciardini — thou  hast  prosper'd  truly ; 
I've  seen  the  Marquis — ^he  is  in  our  power — 
His  lands,  his  slaves,  his  gold,  his  every  thing — 
And,  in  another  day,  his  pride,  his  conscience! — 
Tve  staked  for  them  already. 

Guicciardini. 

We've  enough — 

What  care  we  for  the  conscience,  or  the  pride. — 

Let  us  demand  our  payment  and  begone. 

Blondeville. 
He  hath  no  money. 

Guicciardini. 

No  money,  Blondeville  7 

How  know'st  thou  this,  and  when  ? 

Blondeville. 
Pve  known  it  long. 

Guicciardini. 

What  have  we  play'd  for  then  ? 

Blondeville. 

His  fine  estates — 

These  lands — yon  castle — more  than  these,  the  wealth 
Which  is  to  be  his  sister's — these  we  play'd  for — 
These ^id'st  thou  play  for, — I  have  play'd  for  more; — 

Guicciardini. 
What  more ! 

Blondeville. 

His  pride — ^his  conscience. 

Guicciardini — (meeringly. ) 

Pray,  count  me  them 

In  gold  and  silver.    Vm  not  skill'd  in  knowledge 
Of  such  commodities — their  stamp,  their  value — 
In  Rome  they  have  no  market;  and  in  Venice — 
Ay,  I  have  heard  them  named  by  way  of  jest — 
Not  otherwise. 

Blondeville. 

They've  value  here,  my  friend. 

And  will  make  value.    Let  rae  win  them  from  him, 

And  I  become  the  sole  proprietor 

Of  him  who  owned  them.    Soul  and  body,  then, 

Of  Torrismond,  is  mine. 

GUICCIARDINL 

Still  I  grope  on 

In  a  like  darkness.    Take  the  soul  and  body, 


And  sum  me  up  their  value  in  good  ducats — 
They  are  my  only  standards. 

Blondeville. 

Be  it  so- 
Having  his  soul  and  body,  I  command 
His  sister's  also. — 

Guicciardini. 

A  woman,  Blondeville — 
Have  women  here  a  value — and  with  thee? 
Thou  art  not  wise!  Go  with  me  but  to  Venice, 
I'll  give  thee  a  full  Harem,  and  be  grateful. 
If  thou  wilt  only  keep  from  stabbing  me, 
In  fair  requital 

Blondeville — {gravely.) 

Thou  mistakest  me. 

As  thou  mistakest  woman !  She  has  Talue, 

Incomputable  value  in  mine  eyes. 

Though  it  may  be  in  Venice  she  hath  none. 

GUICCIARDINL 

Thou  art,  for  one  so  wise,  at  times,  so  wilful. 

That  I  lose  knowledge  of  thee.    What  is  woman, 

That  she  should  take  thee  so?  Since  I  have  known  her. 

She  hath  been  but  a  stale  and  common  bawd — 

A  thing  of  protestations  and  old  falsihood, 

Trick'd  out  in  charms  that  are  so  many  lies. 

Since,  with  her  art,  she  seeks  to  look  like  nature. 

And  cheats  her  fools  so.    Take  her  as  thou  wilt. 

Whether  amid  the  luxuries  of  courts, 

She  hath  the  arts  of  high  society ; — 

Or,  in  the  mountains,  or  among  the  woods. 

Where  silly  boys  and  dreaming  poets  seek  her, — 

A  sylvan  goddess,  or  a  simple  milk-maid, — 

What  is  she  at  the  best? — In  courts  we  find  her 

Accomplished  only  in  those  subtle  arts 

That  glose  and  cheat  the  yielding  and  confiding^ 

And  in  the  mountains,  if  you  seek  her  out. 

Persuaded  of  her  rare  simplicity, 

You  find  her  coarse  and  vulgar, — of  thick  ancles, 

A  goitre  on  her  throat,  and  when  she  speaks, 

The  sweet  bird-music  of  her  voice  grates  on- you. 

Like  a  jay's  screaming ;  and  the  words  she  utters, 

Are  simple  as  you  wish  them,  and — more  stupid  I 

Talk  not  of  woman,  Blondeville, — or  only 

As  of  a  useful  animal  that  heeds. 

And  can  be  worthy  only  at  those  moments 

When  she  gives  birth  to  men. 

Blondeville. 
No  more  of  this! — 

Thou  should'st  not  speak  of  her — ^thon  know'sther  not^ 
Or,  only  know'st  her  as  Italian  bom. 
I  freely  grant  you,  that  in  Italy 
She  is  the  thing  you  speak  her,*-but  in  France, 

And  here,  in  Spain thou  hast  not  seen  Olivia, 

The  sister  of  the  Marquis  Torrismond  ? 

Guicciardini. 
Ay,  I  have  seen  her. 

Blondeville. 
Thou  hast  not,  surely ! 

Guicciardini. 

I  have !  She  is  to  wed  Count  Theodore ; 
I  saw  her  hanging  on  his  arm  last  night. 
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And  gazing  in  his  eyes ;  and  I  thought  then. 
She  looked  like  all  the  rest,  as  lovely,  smiling, 
And,  to  the  full,  as  false. 

Blondbtille. 

Did'st thou  think  that! 

I  thank  thee  for  the  thought— I  bless  thee  for  it- 
Yet  hdd  thee  lowlier  in  my  good  esteem, 
For  such  fiilse  thinking.    Nothing  strange  in  thi»— 
Pd  have  her  ftilse  to  him,  yet  would  not  know  her 
The  worthless  creature  thou  hast  pictured  all. 
To  me  she  has  a  value  which  thou  dream'st  not, 
And  I  must  have  her, — not  because  I  love, — 
Though  1  do  love  her, — but  because  I  win 
A  tfiamph  fbr  my  soul — ^a  goodly  triumph, 
And  one  most  deadly — when  I  make  her  mine. 

GUICCIAROINI. 

Thou  would'st  not  wed  her,  surely ! 

Blondbville. 

Would  I  not  !— 
Not  wed  Olivia!— 

GUICCIARDINI. 

No— I  know  thee  wilful. 

Bat  could  not  deem  thee  idly  profligate — 

Twere  a  strange  madness!  Do  not  think  upon  it. 

Blomdeville. 

I'd  wed  her,  Guicciardini,  even  if  life 

Were  on  the  final  gasp— though  but  an  hour 

Were  left  me  to  enjoy  my  happiness, 

Or  bat  behokl  it, — though  1  died  the  next ! 

GUICCIARDINL 

Ay,  that  were  wiser.    If  thou  art  to  wed, 
Cbooee  thy  last  moments,  and  the  chance  is  fair, 
That  you  escape  the  punishment  of  folly 
With  all  its  fruits.    But  what  triumph  mean  you  7 

Blondeville. 

RcTCDgc — a  sweet  revenge — 

GUICCIAROINI. 

Revenge!  on  whom 7 

Blondeville. 

CoQot  Theodore — who  is  betrothed  to  her — 
I  hate  him,  Ghiicciardini,  with  a  hate 
Peaifal  as  hell,  enduring  as  the  grave, — 
And  1  will  haunt  him  by  all  agencies 
For  his  destniction — for  his  torment  too, 
En  I  destroy  him  1  Therefore  do  I  love, — 
Therefore  would  win  Olivia — therefore  sway 
ficr  Ivother, — through  him,  do  I  hope  for  her,— 
HaTing  his  pride,  his  conscience,  I  have  him. 
And  niake  him  the  efficient  instrument. 
In  the  fell  execution  of  my  vengeance. 

GiriCClARDINL 

And  wherefore  dost  thou  hate  this  Theodore? — 
I  did  not  know  thou  knew'st  hinu 

Blondeville. 

Tia  a  tale, 

I  would  not  dwell  on ;  but — ^I  had  a  sister — 

A  pore,  tweet  innocent  sister,— fond,  confiding, 


Having  no  wrong  within  her  virgin  heart — 
Fearing  it  not  in  others.    I  was  a  boy, 
When  this  Count  Theodore  came  seeking  her; 
He  won  her — for  she  loved  him — and  he  left  her. 
But  bore  away  with  him  the  richest  jewel 
That  ever  innocence  wore.  He  wrong'd  her — kill'd  her — 
And  I  have  sworn  his  death,  and  will  pursue  him 
To  the  last  moment  of  my  life — or  his ! — 
And  the  pursuit  shall  be  a  spring  of  joy, 
Gtuenching  a  natural  thirst.    How  should  we  spare 
The  blood  we  claim  from  foemen's  hearts,  when  so 
Its  gladness  brings  our  own  7  Mine  is  a  hope 
Shall  make  me  sleepless. 

GUICCURDINI. 

By  my  soul,  Blondeville, 
I  thought  thee  wiser.    Woman's  innocence ! 
Had  this  Count  Theodore  possessM  thy  jewels. 
And  robbed  thee  of  thy  last  and  treasured  ducat, 
I'd  deem  it  right  that  thou  should'st  punish  him  ; 
But — ^for  a  woman. 

Blondbville —  {fiercely,) 

Silence,  Guicciardini, — 

Thy  speech  offends  me !  'Tis  enough  for  thee 

This  money  shalt  be  thine — I  play  for  thee. 

As  thou  for  me  in  this.    We're  link'd  together — 

And  though  I  hold  thee  mad  for  that  I  scorn, — 

The  ducats  which  thou  liv'st  for, — yet,  I  do  not 

Sneer  at  thy  passion.    Be  mine  sacred  too 

In  thy  remark,  however  fond  and  foolish 

It  seem  unto  thy  reason.    Let  us  part, 

For  Torrismond  now  seeks  thee,  and  should  find  thee. 

But  not  with  me.    He  seeks  to  know  his  losses. 

And  I  will  give  him  monies  to  repay  thee. 

Having  his  lands  in  pledge — ^his  sister's  lands, — 

His  pride,  his  conscience,  all — hoping  for  more, 

In  the  possession  of  her  thousand  charms. 

And  vengeance  on  my  hated  enemy. 

Guicciardinl 

Thou  talk'st  of  vengeance,  Blondeville, — thy  arm 
Could  never  cross  a  sword  with  Theodore, 
And  be  triumphant. 

Blondeville. 

That's  the  damnable  thought. 
And  sad  conviction.    Were  it  otherwise — 
Could  I  but  dream  that  with  a  frame  like  mine, 
Formed,  fashioned  like  a  woman's,  and  as  feeble, 
I  could  oppose  him — it  were  done  this  instant — 
I  should  pursue  him  now  in  this  same  wood. 
And  spear  him  like  a  dog !— but  that  is  hopeless! 

Guicciardini. 

What  wilt  thou  do 7 

Blondeville. 

What  should  I  do  7  Bethink  thee— 

How  may  the  feeble  match  the  powerful ! — 

How  does  the  man  arrest  the  mighty  horse. 

Or  tame  the  forest  king — o'erthrow  the  tiger. 

That's  fondest  of  his  blood  7— by  skill,  by  cunning! — 

And  the  just  Providence  that  strength  denied  me. 

Hath  yet  endowed  me  with  some  attributes 

That  match  the  strongest    Cunning  makes  its  own ; 

And  man,  that's  born  without  a  fang,  and  boasts 
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Less  annor  from  his  nature  than  the  boar, 
Hath  yet  the  art  to  build  him  up  a  forge, 
And  shape  a  dagger — from  the  mineral  finds 
A  spell  to  drowse  his  deadliest  enemy, 
And  chain  that  blood  in  death's  fix'd  icy  freeze, 
That  funded  for  his  own*    V\\  wait  the  hour — 
Prepare  the  weapon,  get  the  poison  ready, 
And  time  will  bring  the  victim. 

GUICCIARDINI. 

It  is  true — 

And  keep  your  temper  only — wait  your  time, 
Without  th*  impatience  which  precipitates 
And  fails  of  method, — and  the  blow  is  sure ! 
I  leave  you,  BlondeTille. 

Blondbtille. 
Ay,  go  to  Torrismond ; 
Let  him  not  see  thy  avarice,  I  pray  thee ; 
But,  with  thy  highest  head,  let  him  behold  thee, 
As  one  who  scorns  the  money  he  receives. 
His  pride  will  make  him  emulate  thine  own, 
And  he  will  pay  thee,  though  he  perishes ! — 
Away  now. 

GUICCIAEDIMI. 

We  meet  at  night. 

Blondbville. 
Perchance  before.    Farewell.  [Ex,  GukeiardmL 

Blonoetille — (alone. ) 
Methought  I  heard  a  gentle  fiill  of  song 
Upon  the  air  this  moment;  like  some  tone 
Dropt  from  a  murmuring  eepfayr,  as  it  flew 
O^er  heedless  flowers.    It  brought  back  to  me— 
Poor  Claribel ! — that  season  of  sweet  hours. 
When  thou  and  I  were  children,  and  together, 
Warbled  like  idle  winds,  or  idler  birds, 
Who  had  no  thought  of  winter. 

There,  again! — 
It  is  Olivia's  voice — I  will  steal  nearer, — 
Though  I  must  see  her  in  his  hated  ann& 

\€h)e8  forward. 
Ah,  Claribel!  is  thy  voice  singing  now, 
Where  thou  art  bless'd,  in  heaven  7  Is  thine  eye 
Gazing  down  on  me?-- dost  thou  see  the  love 
That,  in  my  heart,  I  bear  thee?— dost  thou  love  me— 
As  in  that  season  of  thy  innocence, 
When  thou,  ungathered  yet,  wcrt  like  a  flow'r. 
That  gladdened  every  sense, — thine  ow  n  the  gladdest?— 
They  were  sweet  passages  of  the  infant  time, 
Our  childhood, — when  my  thoughts,  like  some  stray 

breeze. 
Roved  wanton  in  the  sunlight,  and  o'ercoursed 
The  pleasant  gardens.    I  could  sing  then — ah  me ! 
For  thou  could'st  listen !  [Ex,  into  the  wood. 


ANCIENT  WRITINGS. 

At  the  Restoration  of  Letters,  great  ignorance  pre- 
vailed with  regard  to  the  ancient  writings.  A  scholar 
of  those  days  places  one  Valerius  (perhaps  Maximus) 
in  the  first  rank  of  Latin  writers— Plato  and  TuUy 
among  the  poets — and  makes  Ennius  and  Statins  con- 
temporaries. 


CONSTANTINE : 

OR,  THE  REJECTED  THR027E. 

BT  MRS.  HARRISON   SMITH. 

Techy  and  wayward  was  thy  Infancy ; 

Thy  school-days  frightful,  desperate,  wild  and  foiioos ; 

Thy  prime  of  manhood  daring,  bold  and  Tenturous. 

RieAardTIL 

The  Grand  Duke  Constantine  received  from  nature 
a  violent  temper,  strong  passions,  and  ardent  affections; 
an  indomitable  will,  a  bold  and  enterprizing  spiriL 
Such  qualities  form  the  constituent  elements  of  great- 
ness, and  according  to  the  impulse  and  direction  given 
them  by  circumstances,  become  the  blessing  or  the  curse 
of  their  possessor  and  of  society. 

Had  this  prince,  like  his  parents,  been  doomed  to 
obscurity  and  retirement ;  like  then,  been  sedode^  from 
the  excitements,  the  intrigues,  the  excesses,  the  plea- 
sures and  vices  of  a  splendid  and  luxurious  court-— had 
his  dispositions  been  formed  by  the  gentle  influence  of 
his  amiable  mother,  his  impetuous  and  headstrong  tem- 
per might  have  been  softened  and  trained  into  all  that 
is  good  and  great  But  this  unfortunate  motHer  was 
deprived  by  the  inexorable  Catherine,  of  all  the  rights 
and  joys  of  maternity :  her  children  were  taken  from 
her  immediately  on  their  birth,  and  brought  up  without 
either  father  or  mother  having  the  least  influence  in 
their  education,  or  authority  over  their  eondoct^— thus 
usurping  not  only  the  sovereign,  bat  the  patpirnal  rights 
of  her  son. 

There  are  chaiactera  that  cannot  endure  the  hsnl 
yoke  of  authority ;  they  may  be  led,  but  not  driven — 
soothed,  but  ndt  forced  into  submissiott.  Booephalus, 
the  proud  chai^r,  that  neither  veteran  skill  or  power 
could  subdue,  yielded  to  the  caressinghand  of  the  yoatb- 
ful  Alexander ;  its  fierce  nature  became  docile  beneath 
his  gentle  guidance,  while  it  was  unmanageable  under 
rein  and  curb. 

Thus  might  Constantine,  who  like  this  fierce  and 
high  spirited  courser,  spumed  at  all  control,  have 
become  docile  to  the  governance  of  afiiection.  Spoiled 
in  his  childhood  by  pernicious  indulgenoe,  he  was  ill 
prepared  to  yield  to  the  despotic  authmty  assumed 
over  him  in  his  manhood ;  his  resistance  exaiperated 
his  naturally  violent  temper,  without  freeing  him  from 
subjection — for  it  was  the  hand  of  tha  imperious 
Catherine  which  held  the  rein,  and  submisrion  be- 
came inevitable :  yet  arbitrary  as  was  her  eharaeter, 
she  had  a  tender  disposition,  and  was  too  fi>nd  of  chil- 
dren to  govern  them  with  the  wisdom  she  exhibited  in 
cases  where  her  authority  was  unbiassed  by  her  afie&> 
lions.  She  delighted  in  having  them  constantly  around 
her — in  becoming  their  playmate  and  oompanioo ;  for 
she  loved  in  their  guilelessness  to  forget  the  artifices  and 
selfishness  of  society— to  lose  the  cares  of  sovarngnty 
in  the  pleasures  of  nature :  often  too  she  became  their 
instructor. 

Yes — the  sovereign  of  a  vast  empire  was  lost  in  the 
fond  woman,  and  she  even  found  time  to  write  books 
for  the  instruction  and  amusement  of  her  grandchildren. 
History,  scientific  tracts,  moral  and  literary  essays  and 
interesting  tales,  by  turns  occupied  the  powers  of  that 
genius,  that  governed  the  destinies  of  nations.  Nothing 
could  oxceed  (ler  indulgenoe  to  them  while  children, 
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bat  the  despotic  contiol  she  exercised  over  them 
vbea  they  had  arriyed  at  manhood.  We  may  play 
vith  the  whelp,  though  we  most  chain  the  lion,  thought 
the  jealous  soYereign,  as  she  looked  on  her  future  suc^ 
cMH>n^  and  possible  rivals  of  her  power.  She  knew 
from  her  own  experience  there  were  some  spirits  that 
eoald  not  wait  for  a  natural  opening  to  succession ;  and 
it  it  wonderful,  that,  when  recollecting  her  own  ascent 
to  the  throne,  that  she  should  sometimes  tremble  at  the 
deTelopmcnt  of  the  moral  and  physical  faculties  of  her 
diildrefl,  and  fear  lest  her  example  might  prove  more 
impressive  than  her  precepts?  Her  own  and  only  son 
wu  little  more  than  a  state  prisoner.  During  more  than 
tveaty  years  after  he  became  a  father  and  enjoyed  all 
the  privileges  of  manhood,  was  he  excluded  from  the 
throne  by  her  who  had  unrighteously  seized  and  still 
Qsorped  the  sovereignty.  Too  dearly  had  she  paid  for 
iu  possession,  not  to  aim  at  its  security  by  every  avail- 
able precaution. 

Kevertbeless,  she  was  a  great,  a  wise  and  good  sove- 
reign—a Ibnd,  a  tender,  yet  a  vindictive  and  implacable 
wooMB :  resistance  to  her  will  was  a  crime — submission, 
s  necesnty.  Even  the  sel^ willed  and  violent  Constan- 
tine  found  it  so^  in  every  circumstance  connected  with 
her  ambitiooa  and  political  views,  though  in  merely 
penonal  and  private  concerns  or  pleasures,  he  was  left 
to  the  onboiuided  indulgence  of  his  inclinations  and 
ciprices. 

it  being  determined  he  should  marry,  a  partner  was 
ciioseD,  without  any  reference  to  his  wishes :  it  was  a 
Mate  affair,  and  to  be  decided  solely  by  political  con- 
siderations. After  casting  her  eyes  over  the  different 
eoBrts  of  Qermany,  Catherine  determined  on  inviting 
to  bereoort  the  three  princesses  of  SaJEe-Cobourg,  as  on 
a  feiner  occasion  those  of  Hesse  Darmstadt  had  been, 
when  she  selected  a  wife  for  her  son* 

Strange  that  the  pride  of  the  German  princes,  often 
so  fidieuk>Qdy  displayed  in  puerilities  and  exactions  of 
fbrm  and  etiquatte  in  their  own  petty  courts,  did  not 
prevent  their  thus  sending  their  daughters  to  St.  Peters- 
borgh,  to  be  subjected  to  the  degrading  examination  of 
Catherine  and  the  grand  dukes — to  be  chosen  or  rejected 
at  their  will  and  pleasure.  EleveA  princesses  of  Ger- 
many at  different  times  were  thua  sent,  often  accompa- 
nied by  their  mothers,  for  her  to  choose  from  them  wives 
ftr  her  sod  and  grandsons. 

**  Toong  and  aifeeting  victims  to  policy  and  ambition, 
hov  often  do  yoa  bedew  in  secret  with  your  tears  the 
giUed  apartoaeols  in  which  you  dwell !"  exclaimed  one, 
kng  a  resident  in  the  conrt  of  Catherine. 

*'How  often  are  your  thoughts  cast  with  regret  on 
the  toved  abode  where  you  spent  your  infant  years ; 
your  kit  anquestionably  merits  oompassioni  instead  of 
the  envy  it  excites !" 

That  of  the  selected  bride  of  Constantino  at  least, 
la  of  this  number,  however  her  sad  destiny  might 
be  masked  under  the  splendor  of  royalty. 

The  arrival  of  the  princess  of  Saxe-Cobourg  and  her 
thiee  daughters,  was  followed  by  a  succession  of  bril- 
liut  fHes ;  they  were  loaded  with  presents,  and  in 
every  poesible  way  distinguished  by  the  favor  of  the 
cnpreas ;  thus  perhaps  beguiling  even  a  mother's  heart 
of  that  aeiiBB  of  humiliation,  which  her  situation  was  so 
veil  calculated  to  excite. 
After  ascertainhig  the  different  diqwaitions  of  the 


sisters,  she  chose  the  youngest,  and  loaded  the  others 
with  gifts  the  most  munificent,  as  some  consolation  for 
the  mortification  which  they  must  have  experienced, 
but  who,  most  probably,  proved  a  happier  fate  than  the 
sister  selected  as  a  bride  for  the  insensible,  capricious 
and  violent  Constantino. 

Could  splendor  have  conferred  happiness,  no  young 
couple  in  the  world  would  have  been  more  happy, 
since  no  court  ever  exhibited  more  magnificence,  or  such^ 
a  brilliant  and  variegated  spectacle  as  that  of  Russia 
at  this  period.  Several  wars,  just  terminated,  had  been 
crowned  with  triumph  and  conquest  Victorious  gene* 
rals,  envoys  and  ambassadors,  from  every  European  and 
many  Asiatic  nations,  and  a  crowd  of  admiring  noble- 
men from  all  countries,  thronged  the  court  of  the  proud 
autocratrix  of  the  north,  with  whom,  to  be  allied,  was 
the  ultimatum  of  human  ambition,  and  could  not  there- 
fore fki[  of  dazzling  the  youthful  bride,  though  it  is 
much  to  be  doubted  whether  it  conferred  felicity. 

The  nuptials  were  celebrated  at  Su  Petersburgh  with 
all  possible  pomp  and  splendor.  These  were  among  the 
last  resplendent  days  that  Catherine  enjoyed.  She  soon 
after  removed  with  her  court  to  Tzarsko-sclo,  her  favo- 
rite summer  residence. 

This  magnificent  palace  of  the  Czars  was  grand  from 
its  magnitude,  and  dazzling  from  its  profusion  of  gilded 
ornaments.  The  splendor  and  costliness  of  the  furni- 
ture were  exceeded  only  by  the  exquisite  taste  of  its 
forms  and  materials.  Grand  marble  staircases  led  to 
the  state  apartments  and  dwelling-rooms:  the  latter 
opened  on  spacious  gardens,  laid  out  in  the  English 
taste,  where  nature  and  art  lavished  their  choicest  trea- 
sures to  embellish  and  enhance  each  other,  and  in  their 
combination  to  form  a  scene  of  enchantment. 

The  gardens  were  raised  upon  arches,  beneath  which 
furnaces  kept  up  a  genial  heat  and  a  perpetual  verdure, 
where  even  in  these  frozen  regions,  amid  the  rigors  of 
winter,  the  peach  and  anana,  the  hyacinth  and  the  rose, 
might  be  gathered.  A  net-work  of  fine  brass  wire,  im- 
perceptible to  the  sight,  covered  this  lovely  spot,  and 
confined  the  birds  of  every  country  and  every  plumage, 
that  built  among  the  branches  of  the  trees — sported  on 
the  grass  and  gravel-walks,  fed  from  the  hands  of 
Catherine,  and  delighted  her  with  their  songs.  The 
residence  of  no  European  sovereign  equalled  in  gran- 
deur and  beauty  this  favorite  abode  of  the  Czars. 

In  the  midst  of  the  most  gorgeous  magnificence — 
in  a  scene  enriched  with  monuments  of  her  conquests 
and  power — surrounded  by  every  object  accessory  to 
pleasure,  that  the  most  refined  voluptuousness  could  de- 
sire, or  the  most  luxurious  fancy  could  invent — amidst 
creations  of  her  fertile  mind  and  capricious  taste,  Cathe- 
rine had  here  devoted  a  little  pavillion  of  the  most  sim- 
ple architecture,  to  solitary  retirement  and  calm  reflec- 
tion, in  which,  surrounded  by  the  beautiful  scenery  of 
nature,  she  sometimes  forgot  her  immense  sphere  of  ac- 
tion, to  indulge  in  the  quiet  enjoyments  of  meditation.* 

*  M.  Sambursky,  long  a  resident  In  England  and  chaplain  to 
the  Grand  Dukes,  greatly  improTdd  and  embellitbed  (he  groanda 
in  the  vicinity  of  thia  pslaea,  and  laid  outgardena  Ibr  the  princea 
in  the  Engfiah  taate.  Those  of  Alexander  were  founded  on  a 
rtTj  ingenioua  thought.  Catherine  had  written  a  tale  for  her 
giandchildren,  entiUed  the  *<  TxMvtieh  Chtore."  The  liule 
Chlore  undertakes  a  joomay  to  the  top  of  a  mounuln,  where 
grows  a  rose  without  a  thorn,  and  gathera  it  alter  a  ihouaand 
dangers  and  a  thousand  toUa.    BL  Samburaky  has  exhibited  all 
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Contiguous  to  the  palace  was  a  buildingi  or  suite  of 
rooms,  called  the  Hennitage,  devoted  to  recreation,  so- 
cial pleasures  and  intimate  delights.  Here  she  received 
those  whom  she  wished  to  distinguish  with  peculiar 
favor;  those  whom  she  emphatically  called  friends, 
free  from  the  burthensome  restraints  of  etiquette  and 
ceremony.  It  was  a  retreat  consecrated  to  pleasure, 
but  not  entirely  to  the  pleasures  of  sense.  These  were 
indulged  to  a  degree  of  licentiousness,  which  refined 
taste,  equally  with  virtue,  condemns ;  but  they  were 
not  the  exclusive  enjoyments  of  the  voluptuous  Cathe- 
rine and  her  select  companions :  for  here  were  likewise 
collected  memorials  of  great  and  good  men,  books,  mu- 
sic, sculpture  and  painting,  displaying  at  once  the  refine- 
ments of  taste  and  the  treasures  of  art,  in  the  midst  of 
the  charms  of  cultivated  nature.  Her  court,  the  roost 
brilliant  in  Europe,  was  the  resort  of  male  and  female 
beauty  and  talents.  The  graces  went  hand  in  hand 
with  genius,  and  were  the  presiding  deities  of  her 
society.  They  imparted  a  softening  influence  to  the 
more  grand,  but  harsher  pursuits  of  ambition  and  glory. 
Orey-headed  warriors  and  statesmen,  laying  aside  the 
austerity  and  niggedness  of  their  manners,  here  gaily 
mingled  in  the  circle  of  youth  and  beauty,  with  an  ease 
and  frankness  seldom  found  within  a  court  circle.  Cathe- 
rine was  the  Armida  of  this  enchanting  region.  But 
was  this  the  abode  of  happiness?  No.  "Virtue  alone 
is  happiness  below  ;'*  and  amidst  this  pomp  and  splen- 
dor, Catherine,  in  the  days  of  her  glory,  felt,  like  Solo- 
•mon,  the  vanity  and  the  unsatisfactory  nature  of  sen- 
sual and  ambitious  pursuits. 

Constaniine,  the  hero  of  our  tale,  was  one  of  the 
most  dissatisfied  of  the  inmates  of  this  gorgeous  abode. 
His  violent  and  untamed  spirit  was  restless  and  dis- 
gusted in  the  confinement  of  a  palace,  for  which  his 
harsh  manners  and  unimproved  mind  equally  disquali- 
fied him.  His  youthful  bride  had  no  charms  for  him  ,• 
an  angel  would  have  been  detestable,  if  imposed  by 
authority.  He  was  miserable  in  this  alliance.  To 
escape  from  its  irksome  duties,  he  sought  vicious  plea- 
sures— plunged  into  fatal  excesses,  of  which  he  might 
have  been  guiltless  had  he  been  happy.  So  at  least 
believed  his  friend  and  confidant  Count  Alexius,  son  of 
the  Prince  Beloselsky,  envoy  at  the  court  of  Turin — a 
man  of  taste  and  merit,  who  had  expended  a  fortune  in 
patronizing  the  arts,  and  much  of  his  time  in  culti- 
vating them  himself.  His  son  was  imbued  with  his 
taste  and  knowledge,  and  was  a  distinguished  favorite 
at  court.  He  was  an  ofiScer  in  the  eaoaHeri,  or  body 
guards  of  the  empress ;  had  from  his  earliest  childhood 
been  brought  up  with  the  grand  dukes,  and  attached 
himself  parUcularly  to  Constantine,  notwithstanding 
the  dissimilarity  of  their  characters.  Perhaps  this  very 
difference  gave  birth  to  this  attachment ;  feeble  health, 
tender  spirits,  and  a  most  gentle  disposition,  might 
have  attracted  him  to  the  high-spirited  and  daring 
prince,  as  instinctively  as  the  vine  is  led  to  the  oak  for 
its  support ;  and  as  naturally  did  Constantine  love  a 
being  to  whom,  as  he  never  met  with  opposition,  be 
never  showed  unkindness  or  violence.  Thus  they  grew 

the  seenes  and  adrefUures  of  ihis  tale  ia  this  garden.  In  the 
centre  is  a  moantain,  on  the  Bummit  of  which  itaode  the  temple 
of  the  thomle»$  rose— and  the  path  that  leads  to  it,  preaenti  all 
the  Inetructlre  allegories  illustrated  In  the  tale.  Was  Madame 
Oenlis,  or  M.  Samburaky,  the  Inventor  of  an  allegoric  garden  f 


together  in  habits  of  confidence  and  affection,  as  the 
equanimity  and  mildness  of  Alexius  well  fitted  bin  to 
be  the  companion  of  the  hot-headed  and  self-willed 
prince.  He  was  the  confidant,  though  not  the  partici- 
pator of  all  his  pleasures ;  in  his  griefs  he  took  a  fuH 
share.  The  first  be  often  restrained— of  the  latter, 
soothed  the  excess. 

To  this  friend  would  Constantine  often  complain  of 
his  matrimonial  infelicity  and  private  discontents ;  then 
by  way  of  contrast,  woukl  draw  in  glowing  colors  the 
picture  of  such  a  woman  as  he  could  k>ve.  His  impas- 
sioned nature  was  kindled  by  his  own  descripUoBS^ 
until  in  a  kind  of  frenzy  he  would  vow  to  break  his 
chains,  and  realize  the  bliss  be  imagined. 

At  such  moments,  when  the  ardor  of  his  dispontioa 
thus  blazed  forth,  how  fervently  did  his  young  friend 
wish  that  a  being  such  as  Constantine  described,  had 
the  keeping  of  his  happiness — "  for,**  thought  he,  "it 
would  be  equally  the  keeping  of  his  virtue.  Yes,  under 
the  dominion  of  love,  he  might  become  kind  and  good, 
since  it  is  only  through  his  afifectionshe  can  be  govero- 
ed— only  by  the  dominance  of  this  master  passion,  bis 
other  passions  can  be  tamed.*'  Alexius,  who  had  been 
trained  in  the  school  of  French  philosspby,  bad  beea 
taught  to  look  upon  ma»as  a  creature  of  eircumatance^ 
whose  virtues  or  vices  were  the  mere  accidents  of 
his  condition  or  his  organization,  and  therefore  pitied 
more  than  he  blamed  the  ungovemed  passions  and  irre- 
guh\r  habits  of  his  friend.  "Some,"  said  he,  "are  so 
cold,  so  imperturbable,  that  they  can  no  more  conceivs 
of  the  excitement  and  turbulence  produced  by  the  pas- 
sions, than  a  boatinan  who  has  passed  his  life  in  guiding 
his  bark  on  the  smooth  surface  of  a  shallow  stream,  can 
conceive  of  the' skill  necessary  to  govern  the  same 
boat,  if  tossed  on  the  waves  of  the  tumultuous  ocean.** 
But  this  indulgent  temper  did  not  make  bim  ibe  less 
lament,  or  endeavor  to  correct  the  excesses  of  bis  erring 
friend.  "  Blame  my  destiny,  and  not  me,"  would  the 
prince  often  impatiently  reply  to  the  remonstrances  of 
his  young  mentor;  "those  who  regard  virtue  as  the 
simplest  and  easiest  thing  in  the  world,  know  little 
about  it,  or  are  of  an  organization  the  reverse  of  mine. 
Yes,  Alexius,  it  is*  an  easy  thing  for  those  who  do  not 
feel  the  promptings  of  revenge — ^the  stings  of  jealosy — 
the  irritations  of  angei>— the  envyings,  and  hatreds,  and 
strivings  of  ambition ;— I  tell  you,  Alexius,  for  them  it 
is  an  easy  thing  to  be  gentle,  just  and  magnanimous." 

"  Tnie,"  replied  he,  "  but  it  is  neither  so  great  or  so 
good  as  to  conquer  nature,  to  overcome  difficulties,  to 
resist  temptations.  This  is  virtue,  and  not  the  mere 
possession  of  amiable  and  generous  dispositions.  Who, 
then,  could  attain  to  higher  excellence  than  you,  my 
prince — whilst  I,  in  this,  as  in  all  other  things^  sbouM 
remain  your  inferior?" 

"  My  tutor  thought  differently," replied  Constantine ; 
"  M.  le  Harpe  so  constantly  extolled  you  as  my  supe- 
rior, in  character  as  well  as  genius,  that  do  you  know, 
Alexius,  I  sometimes  hated  you?" 

"  Ah,  sir,  that  was  only  to  rouse  your  pride ;  his 
praise  of  me  was  only  meant  as  a  stimulus  for  you.  I 
have  heard  of  some  tutors  of  royal  pupils,  who  inflicted 
cruel  punishments  on  their  humble  companions  with 
the  same  intent.  But  this  excellent  man  was  too  just 
for  that*' 

"  Had  he  done  so,  I  shoukl  have  loved  you  all  the 
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better,  Alexias ;  and  philosopher  as  M.  le  Harpe  was, 
he  shoald  hare  known  human  nature  better,  than  to 
hare  applied  a  remedy  which  produced  a  worse  disease 
than  the  one  he  wished  to  cure — ^for  is  not  malevolence 
vorse  than  ignorance?  Had  you,  like  young  SoItikofT, 
planned  yourself  on  that  praise,  I  should  always  have 
hated  you,  as  I  do  that  arrogant  puppy ;  but  your  gen- 
tkness,  Alexius,  soothed  my  wounded  pride." 

"And  you  never  hate  me  now?"  inquired  the  young 
man,  his  eyes  glistening  with  tears  of  sensibility. 

*'Hate  you/"  exclaimed  Constantine;  **you  know 
that  is  impossible!" 

Alexius  grasped  the  hand  the  prince  had  involunta- 
rily extended  to  him. 

"Not  even  when  I  ^eak  unwelcome  truths?" 

"  1  can-bear  anything  from  you,  Alexius— for  you 
love  me." 

"  Let  me  then  remind  you  of  an  assertion  we  met 
with  in  one  of  the  letters  of  the  Great  Frederick. 
*  There  is,*  said  he,  'in  every  man's  bosom  a  wild 
beast,  which,  if  not  chained,  will  spread  ruin  and  deso- 
lation round.'  A  many-headed  monster  is  this  same 
wild  beast ;  and  will  not  you,  my  prince,  like  another 
Hercules,  destroy  this  Hydra  ?" 

'*Toa  grow  poetical,  my  good  Alexius ;  but  believe 
me,  the  days  of  demi-gods,  if  not  of  monsters,  has  gone 
by." 

Alexius  sighed — but  did  not  persist,  on  this  as  on 
other  oceaaions.  Feeling  he  could  venture  no  farther,  he 
tamed  the  conversation  on  more  agreeable  subjects. 


CHAFTER  H. 

h&peria]  Catherine !  la  whose  mighty  mind 

The  Sage,  the  Hero,  Statesman  are  combined, 

With  equal  eaae  the  pen  and  sceptre  wields, 

Or  poinu  to  conquest  on  embattled  fields ; 

While  woman^s  kindness  and  atiractire  grace 

Oiovra  in  thy  heart,  or  brightens  in  thy  face. 

Thonjih  nig^gard  fortune  bad  thy  claims  disowned, 

h  every  heart  woold'st  thoo  have  been  enthroned.— Segur. 

Time  rolled  on,  leaving  Constantine  a  prey  to  secret 
diieoDtenta  and  ungoverned  passiohs  and  wild  irregu- 
hritiee,  but  bringing  to  Catherine,  the  arbitress  of  his 
destiny,  increasing  power  and  glory. 

Bat  can  the  most  dazzling  glory,  or  unlimited  power, 
prolong  for  one  moment  the  allotted  span  of  life  ?  The 
neordsof  his  history  answer  in  the  negative,  but  never 
»  emphatically  as  in  the  fate  of  this  mighty  sovereign. 

A  sodden — an  instantaneous  stroke — paralized  every 
faculty  of  mind  and  bod  y.    She  d  ied  a  nd  made  no  sign ! 

*'Sbe  is  dead,"  writes  one,  who  described  the  awful 
catastrophe.  **The  dart  of  death  was  aimed  with  the 
rapidity  of  lightning.  In  the  morning,  she  was  an 
empreas;  at  night,  dost — nothing  but  dust.  Her  im- 
perious soul  escaped  from  its  mortal  coil,  without  a 
un^  attendant  to  receive  its  last  sigh,  or  to  aid  its  last 
stro^le. 

How  great  might  she  not  have  been,  had  her  heart 
been  as  well  governed  as  her  mind ;  but,  imbued  from 
her  youth  with  the  poisonous  maxims  and  habits  by 
which  oowrts  are  infected — enveloped  on  her  throne  in 
adood  of  incense,  through  which  it  was  hardly  possible 
to  discern  truth,  she  was  dazzled  and  corrupted  by  pros- 
P^ty.    She  needed,  perhaps,  only  to  be  unfortunate 


to  have  possessed  the  purest  Tirtues,  as  she  certainly 
did  possess  the  charms  of  her  sex. 

''O Catherine!  dazzled  by  thy  greatness,  of  which  I 
have  had  a  near  view — charmed  with  thy  beneficence, 
which  rendered  so  many  individuals  happy — seduced 
by  the  thousand  amiable  qualities  that  have  been  ad- 
mired in  thee,  I  would  feign  have  erected  a  monument 
to  thy  glory; — ^but  torrents  of  blood  flow  in  upon 
me,  and  inundate  my  design;  the  chains  of  thirty 
millions  of  slaves  ring  in  my  ears,  and  deafen  me  to 
the  sounds  of  thy  praise ;  the  crimes  which  have  reigned 
in  thy  name,  call  forth  my  indignation.  I  throw  away 
my  pen,  and  exclaim — 'Let  there  be  henceforth  no 
glory  without  virtue;  let  injustice  and  depravity  be 
transmitted  with  no  other  laurels  to  posterity  than  the 
snakes  of  Nemesis!' "  \ 

Such  is  the  verdict  of  one  who  basked  in  the  sun- 
shine of  her  favor,  and  during  ten  years  lived  in  her 
familiar  society. 

Paul,  who  had  been  so  long  and  so  unjustly  excluded 
from  his  rights,  hastened  -  from  the  gloomy  solitude  of 
Gatschina,  to  ascend  the  throne,  and  to  take  possession 
of  the  magnificent  palace  of  the  Czars. 

If  the  corrupting  influence  of  prosperity  destroyed 
the  virtues  of  Catherine,  Mary  the  wife  of  Paul,  may 
have  had  reason  to  be  thankful  for  the  misfortunes 
which  hitherto  had  marked  her  path  through  life.  Ban- 
ished by  the  jealousy  of  the  usurping  empress,  from  the 
gaieties,  luxuries,  and  flatteries  of  her  splendid  court, 
Mary  had,  in  the  seclusion  to  which  she  was  condemned, 
found  not  only  occupation  but  recreation,  in  books, 
painting,  music,  and  other  intellectual  and  refined  pur- 
suits. Her  mind  had  been  enlarged,  her  principles  for- 
tified, her  tenderest  sympathies  for  the  unfortunate 
awakened  by  her  own  melancholy  experience,  which 
softened  instead  of  souring  her  naturally  mild  and 
amiable  disposition.  She  rejoiced  far  less  at  the  res- 
toration of  her  rights  to  sovereignty,  than  to  her  rights 
of  maternity,  which  had  been  as  exclusively  and  for- 
cibly usurped  by  Catherine. 

The  brilliant  pleasure  of  the  new  scenes  into  which 
she  was  introduced,  for  her  had  few  attractions.  They 
could  not  seduce  her  from  the  dearer  pleasure  a  mother's 
heart  enjoyed  in  a  re-union  with  her  children.  Sedu- 
ously  did  she  endeavor  to  repair  the  evils  their  sepa- 
ration from  her  had  occasioned,  and  she  devoted  her 
time,  talents  and  influence  to  their  improvement  and 
happiness.  It  was  with  grief  she  discovered,  irt  Con- 
stantine, a  waywardness  and  obstinacy,  which  she 
feared  would  defeat  all  her  efforts  for  his  benefit  Her 
pride  and  affection  were  equally  gratified  by  the  ex- 
alted character,  and  mild  and  generous  disposition  of 
Alexander.  In  this  noble  youth  was  realized  the  ideal 
character  that  Fenelon  has  so  charmingly  depicted  in 
Telemachus ;  and  in  his  young  and  lovely  wife,  Mary 
had  a  daughter  she  could  take  to  her  heart  in  full  con- 
fidence and  affection.  The  characters  of  her  other 
children  were  not  yet  formed,  but  gave  promise  of  ful- 
filling all  her  desires. 

Withdrawing  as  much  as  possible  from  the  vain 
pageantry  of  a  court,  her  time  was  employed  in  a 
succession  of  duties  and  occupations  suitable  to  her  sex 
and  her  dignity;  thus  avoiding  the  dark  and  turbulent 
passions  which  soon  agitated  the  reign  of  the  capricious 
and  tyrannic  Paul.    But  of  this  strange  and  disastrous 
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period  we  will  not  epeak,  but  peas  to  the  more  enlight- 
ened, mild  and  glorious  reign  of  Alexander,  when 
tranquillity,  confidence  and  justice  were  restored  to  the 
imperial  court ;  when  the  dominion  of  rirtue  commenced, 
and  under  the  influence  of  one  of  the  best  of  women ; 
for  such  was  the  empress  mother,  who,  though  not  a 
partner  of  his  sovereignty,  by  her  wisdom,  beneficence 
and  experience,  swayed  the  opinions  and  measures  of 
the  youthful  emperor. 

Freed  from  the  yoke  of  despotic  authority  under 
which  he  had  long  chafed,  even  Constantine  felt  and 
owned  the  mild  and  gentle  influence  of  his  mother. 

Long  had  she  deplored  his  unbridled  excesses,  and 
that  want  of  confiding  affection  and  maternal  influence 
whiclT  her  long  separation  from  him  had  occasioned. 
By  degrees  she  had  won  on  his  confidence  and  respect ; 
and  now  that  her  authority  was  no  longer  thwarted  by 
the  gloomy  and  capricious  tyranny  of  her  husband,  she 
gradually  obtained  a  greater  influence  over  her  perverse 
and  wayward  son.  The  impediments  to  the  flow  of 
affection  being  removed,  it  returned  to  its  natural  chan- 
nel. In  the  fullness  of  awakened  confidence,  Constantine 
confessedto  this  indulgent  mother  all  his  errors,  ascri- 
bing them  however  to  the  circumstances  in  which  he 
had  been  placed — especially  to  his  hated  marriage. 
Willingly  did  his  mother  adopt  this  idea,  and  endeavor 
to  believe  tliat  the  vices  she  deplored  were  rather  the 
offspring  of  circumstances  than  of  his  natural  dispo- 
sition. She  knew  that  with  the  people  he  was  more 
popular  than  Alexander,  whose  reserve  had  been  mis- 
taken for  severity  and  pride,  while  the  bold,  fnmk  and 
even  boisterous  manners  of  Constantine,  had  made  him 
a  favorite  with  those  who  look  only  on  the  surface. 
She  believed  he  possessed  the  germs  of  a  good  heart 
and  sound  understanding,  which,  from  not  being  pro- 
perly cultivated,  had  never  been  expanded,  but  which 
she  fondly  hoped  were  not  utterly  destroyed. 

Hoping  to  effect  a  reformation  she  so  earnestly  de- 
sired, she  took  into  consideration  the  scheme  of  sepa- 
ration from  his  wife,  which  he  had  warmly  urged,  and 
promised  to  obtain,  if  possible,  the  emperor's  sanction 
to  a  divorce,  and  his  permission  for  Constantine  to 
select  for  himself  another  wife. 

After  due  reflection  and  consultation,  the  emperor 
acceded  to  the  joint  petition  of  his  mother  and  brother. 
By  an  imperial  ukase,  Constantine  was  divorced  from 
the  unfortunate  Foedrovina,  and  restored,  as  he  said,  to 
IVeedom.  Often  bad  he  eagerly  listened  to  the  accounts 
of  travellers,  who  had  visited  the  German  courts.  There 
were  several  princesses  whose  beauty  he  had  heard 
them  extol;  but  there  was  one,  beyond  all  the  rest, 
who  had  seized  upon  his  fancy. 

Report,  however,  might  be  erroneous;  tastes  cer- 
tainly did  differ,  and  before  he  made  any  definitive 
advances,  he  was  determined  to  ascertain  the  truth  of 
the  charming  descriptions  given  him  of  the  Princess  of 

C .  "  You,  Alexius,"  said  he,  "  know  all  I  desire 

in  the  wife^  am  about  to  choose.  You  know  what 
will  please,  what  will  satisfy  my  taste;  what,  in  fine, 
will  make  me  happy.  Go,  therefore— examine,  deter- 
mine for  me;  my  fiite  is  in  your  hands." 

The  emperor  and  his  mother  sanctioned  this  embassy, 
which,  however,  was  to  be  conducted  with  such  secrecy 
as  to  give  no  suspicion  of  the  purport  of  the  visit  of 


Alexius  to  the  court  of  the  Elector  of  • 


-,  themidfl 


and  guardian  of  the  Priooess  Amelia^  who  was  then 
residing  with  him. 

CHAPTEK  m. 

Tell  bow  each  beauty  of  ber  mind  and  face 

Was  brigbten*d  hj  tome  tweet  peculiar  grace ; 

How  eloquent  in  every  look 

Throof  h  her  ezprearive  eyes,  ber  soul  distinctly  spoke. 

The  Princess  Amelia  was  now  an  orphan.  A  few 
months  only  had  elapsed  since  her  brilliant  and  beauti- 
ful mother  had  been  suddenly  snatched  from  li^B,  in  the 
midst  of  a  festival  celebrated  in  honor  of  her  husband's 
birthday.  The  lovely  but  lifeless  body,  crowned  with 
flowers  sparkling  with  jewels,  was  carried  from  the  les- 
tal  hal I.  The  sounds  of  revelry  were  changed  to  shrieks 
of  dismay  and  groans  of  sorrow.  Sak>ons,  thronged 
with  light  dancers  and  gay  maskers,  became  suddenly 
empty,  silent,  sad,  and  echoed  only  to  the  footsteps  of 
the  attendants  as  they  glided  nioumfnlly  from  one  apart- 
ment to  the  other.  So  uncertain  is  life-^so  vDcaleu- 
lated  and  sudden  its  vicissitudes.  The  fatal  stroke 
which  deprived  the  Prince  of  C  of  a  beloved 

wife,  was  more  than  his  already  enfeebled  frame  could 
bear.  Grief  for  ilie  political  changes  his  eountry  had 
been  subjected  to — changes,  which  had  deprived  him  of 
independent  and  sovereign  power— had  long  been  prey- 
ing on  his  mind  and  undermining  his  health,  and  left 
him  without  strength  to  sustain  this  last  dreadful  shock. 
He  died,  and  left  his  daughter  sole  heiress  to  his  vast 
patrimonial  estates,  but  divested  of  those  titles  and  pre- 
rogatives to  which  she  had  been  bom,  and  which  in  his 
estimation  were  preferable  to  the  wealth  be  retained. 
Scarcely  had  the  tears  caused  by  a  mother's  death  been 
dried  from  the  cheeks  of  the  young  Amelia^  and  the 
smiles  natural  to  her  age  stolen  back  to  her  sweet  eoan- 
tenance,  than  her  sorrows  were  revived  by  the  toss  of 
her  surviving  parent. 

The  care  of  the  young  Princess  devolved  on  her  ma- 
ternal uncle,  the  Elector  of ,  who  supplied,  as 

far  as  kindness  could  supply,  the  loss  she  had  svatained. 
On  arriving  at  the  mansion  of  her  kinsman,  she  was 
introduced  to  his  niece  the  Countess  P— zinsky.  She 
was  the  daughter  of  his  only  beloved  sister,  who  hav- 
ing married  a  Polish  noblerasn,  was  now  suffisijng  sJong 
with  him  the  consequences  of  his  vain  but  patriotic  ef- 
forts to  preserve  the  freedom  of  his  nation— <ottfisoation 
and  banishment.  Forced  ti^kave  their  unhappy  coun- 
try, with  inadequate  means  of  support  in  that  of  their 
exile,  these  impoverished  and  unfortunate  fbgitivee  left 
their  daughter  to  the  protecting  care  of  the  good  Elector. 
Sire  was  several  years  older  than  Amelia ;  hot  this  dif- 
ference of  age  was  not  so  great  as  to  destroy  the  chazm 
of  companionship,  while  it  insured  to  ber  the  pmdenee 
and  experience  of  an  ekler  sister.  Sophia  P— -sinsky, 
though  she  could  not  be  compared  to  Amelia  in  point  of 
personal  charms,  was  far  her  superior  in  strength  aid 
cultivation  of  mind,  or  the  indescribable  attraction  of 
refined  and  polished  manners,  to  be  acquired  only  in  the 
best  society.  The  world,  which  had  formed  her  man- 
ners, had  not  chilled  her  natumlly  warm  and  Uddly 
aflRMstions.  Her  countenance  was  full  of  intelligence, 
benevolence,  and  sensibility,  blended  with  a  dignity 
derived  from  high  intellect,  united  to  high  Urth. 
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Suck  was  the  future  companion  and  friend  of  the 
yoQDg  and  lorely  orphan,  to  whose  peculiar  and 
directing  care  she  was  consigned  by  her  uncle.  Under 
the  mild  governance  of  the  Countess  Sophia,  Amelia 
won  acquired  those  graces  of  mind  and  manner,  which 
impart  to  beauty  its  most  winning  charm.  But  neither 
exhortations,  daily  renewed,  nor  the  strict  €tiquette  of 
a  German  court,  could  sh&ckle  the  hitherto  unrestrained 
freedom  of  youthful  spW^a  that  often  amounted  to 
IcTity,  nor  that  fraokn^tt;  of  disposition  derived  from 
oatureand  cultured  bjilGuIgence. 

Daring  the  lifetime  of  her  parents,  her  wishes  had 
been  their  laws — ^her  every  action  sprung  from  im- 
pnlae  her  every  word  was  the  thought  or  feeling  of 
the  moment  What  had  Amelia  to  conceal  from  beings 
who  lived  but  to  gratify  each  desire  that  arose  in  her 
artless  bosom ;  what  was  there  to  depress  the  buoy- 
ancy of  spirits  basking  in  the  sunshine  of  fortune,  and 
in  the  warmth  of  affection  7 

Artless,  in  opposition  to  artificial,  is  an  epithet  com- 
monly applied  to  the  manners  of  the  lowly,  or  peasant 
maiden.  We  forget  that  the  heavy  yoke  of  poverty 
and  labor  represses  the  spontaneous  impulses  of  nature, 
moch  more  than  the  freedom  and  indulgence  of  rank 
and  wealth.  Yet  so  it  is ;  and  artless  and  natural  cha- 
racters are  oftener  found  among  the  richer  than  among 
the  poorer  classes  of  society.  This  fact  w^s  exempli- 
fied m  the  young  Princess,  wjio  was  more  a  child  of 
nature  than  any  mountain  girl  in  the  domains  of  her 
father.  Amelia  was  like  an  unpruned  vine,  reared  in 
a  rich  soil,  and  left  to  its  own  native  luxuriance,  wan- 
toning amid  embowering  shades,  and  twining  its  flexile 
branches  around  flower  or  tree,  without  direction  and 
vithtnit  restraint;  and  more  lovely  was  she  in  this 
guileless  simplicity,  than  she  could  have  been,  though 
formed  by  the  finest  fashioning  of  art.  But  the  days  of 
childhood  were  passed ;  the  woman  was  to  be  intro- 
dooed  into  society ;  the  heiress  into  a  venal  and  in- 
ix^og  court :  prudence  and  propriety  dictated  the 
Mcessity  of  more  restraint  and  reserve.  This  innocent 
and  ioezperienoed  being  must  be  taught  to  check  her 
fini  impulses  to  conceal  her  thoughts — to  draw  a  veil,  if 
not  a  mask,  over  her  real  feelings — to  weigh  every  word, 
to  guard  every  look,  to  regulate  every  action,  by  the 
niles  of  decorum  and  established  forms.  Such  was  the 
tAsk  assumed  by  the  Countess  Sophia ;  one  she  soon 
dUcoTered  to  be  impracticable.  Her  advice  was  not 
lejected,  but  forgotten;  her  authority  was  not  dis- 
claimed, bat  sportively  evaded  ;  and  all  that  remained 
for  her  to  do,  was  to  guard,  where  she  could  not  guide ; 
sod,  wiih  a  sisterly  a  flection,  to  shield  her  lovely  charge 
ln>ia  the  consequences  of  her  frankness,  artlessness, 
ud  volatility.  To  do  this  effectually,  she  had  to  seclude 
ber  from  frequent  intercourse  with  the  brilliant  >  but 
<i>flg«t>iis  society  of  the  courtiers. 

At  the  time  when  reports  of  Amelia's  beauty  reached 
the  ears  of  Constantine,  she  had  attained  her  fifteenth 
year;  bat  from  motives  already  assigned,  continued  to  live 
in  almost  domestic  privacy,  solely  occupied  with  the 
various  objects  connected  with  her  education,  very  sel- 
dom participating  in  the  amusements  of  the  court,  and 
nrely  seen  by  visitors  or  strangers.  Such  was  her 
•itottion  when  Count  Alexius  Beloselsky  was  sent  on 
^  secret  mission.  He  went  in  the  character  of  a  tra- 
veller, and  stopped  on  pretext  of  a  visit  to  the  Tejpra- 


ble  Elector,  an  old  and  esteemed  friend  of  his  fa- 
ther's. 

The  young  envoy  had  all  the  requisites  for  the  mis- 
sion with  which  hQ  was  charged.  To  quick  perceptions, 
a  well  improved  mind,  a  taste  formed  and  refined  by 
his  early  residence  in  Italy,  he  united  manners  grace- 
ful and  conciliatory.  His  disposition  by  nature  was 
ardent,  unguarded,  and  communicative;  but,  by  the 
discipline  of  a  courtier's  life,  had  acquired  caution, 
coolness,  and  reserve,  which  served,  like  embank- 
ments that  check  a  rapid  torrent,  to  restrain  his  natural 
impetuosity. 

The  polished  courtier,  the  gallant  and  distinguished 
ofliicer,  the  favorite  of  a  prince,  could  no  where  be  an 
unwelcome  visitor ;  but  in  the  dull  and  formal  court  of 
the  Elector,  he  was  received  as  a  herald  of  good 
tidings — as  the  forerunner  of  amusements  and  festivals — 
as  such  always  followed  the  arrival  of  distinguished 
visitors,  and  dissipated  the  tedium  and  ennui  of  the 
dull  routine  of  courtly  ceremonies;  for  the  Elector 
being  one  of  the  mediatized  princes,  who,  though  de- 
prived of  the  reality,  could  not  relinquish  the  sem]^lance 
of  princely  state,  exacted  a  more  rigid  observance  of 
forms  and  ceremonies,  than  when  fully  entitled  to  them. 

After  the  lapse  of*  some  days,  passed  in  a  succession 
of  dull  and  uninteresting  entertainments,  Count  Alexius 
grew  impatient  to  become  better  acquainted  with  the 
Princess  Amelia.  As  yet  he  had  only  seen  her  once  or 
twice,  as  she  made  her  appearance  for  a  short  time  in 
the  court-circle,  when  she  appeared  more  like  a  statue 
than  an  animated  being,  introduced  rather  as  an  orna- 
ment to,  than  actor  in  the  scene.  The  still  untamed 
spirits  of  Amelia  made  her  averse  to  submit  to  the  thral- 
dom of  these  formal  exhibitions,  where  her  every  look 
and  word  was  subjected  to  the  most  rigid  scrutiny,  and 
every  impulse  of  her  natural  disposition  repressed. 
Greatly  did  she  prefer  the  freedom  of  the  private  apart- 
ments, where  she  passed  her  time  with  her  beloved  friend 
Sophia,  in  acquiring  the  accomplishments  and  pursuing 
the  studies  suited  to  her  condition,  or  in  the  society  of 
Mlect  companions,  in  the  amusements  befitting  her  age, 
unfettered  by  the  tyrannic  forms  of  the  court  circle. 

As  yet,  the  young  Amelia,  secluded  as  she  was  from 
general  notice  or  admiration,  had  provoked  neither  envy 
nor  jealousy,  so  that  from  every  one,  even  the  youngest 
lady  in  the  society,  Count  Alexius  had  heard  nothing 
but  her  praises.  Her  gaiety,  good  humor  and  frankness 
were  vaunted  of  by  every  one,  and  her  grace  and  beauty 
extolled,  by  the  gentlemen,  beyond  that  of  any  young 
person  in  Germany.  To  the  rare  beauty  of  her  form, 
features  and  complexion,  the  Count  assented,  but  ac- 
knowledged that  he  discovered  nothing  very  attractive 
in  her  manners.  "Nor  will  you,"  replied  a  young 
courtier,  "  until  you  see  her,  as  I  have  seen  her,  in  the 
freedom  of  the  domestic  circle — in  the  unrestrained 
gaiety  of  private  amusements ;  there,  I  assure  you,  she 
is  irresistible." 

To  obtain  this  petUe  entree^  now  became  the  first  ob- 
ject of  Count  Alexius ;  but  he  found,  in  his  character 
as  a  mere  visitor,  this  was  absolutely  unattainable. 
Yet„  the  slightest  intimation  of  his  real  views,  would, 
by  awakening  the  ambitious  desires  of  the  Elector, 
place  his  ward  under  an  influence  which  might  in  some 
way  concril  the  real  character  and  inclinations  of  the 
Princess.    The  aim  of  the  Count  was  to  study  her  na- 
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tural  dispositions ;  to  do  so,  it  was  necessary  that  her 
manners  and  sentiments  should  be  equally  free  from 
constraint.  In  a  confidential  communication  to  the 
empress-mother,  he  explained  his  difficulties.  Her  ma- 
jesty was  much  pleased  on  hearing  that  such  difficulties 
existed,  and  that  instead  of  being  early  initiated  into 
the  Ticet  and  intrigues  of  a  court,  or  hackneyed  in  its 
frivolous  pleasures,  the  young  lady  should,  in  the  pri- 
vacy of  retirement,  have  been  left  to  useful  pursuits, 
and  innocent  and  simple  enjoyments;  while  charms, 
thus  withdrawn  from  public  gaze,  were  enhanced  in  her 
estimation.  She  thought  it  argued  well  for  the  wisdom 
and  discretion  of  the  Countess  Sophia,  under  whose 
immediate  control  she  knew  the  Elector  had  placed  his 
ward,  and  therefore  unhesitatingly  authorized  her  envoy 
to  communicate  the  object  of  his  visit  to  that  lady, 
though  she  enjoined  him  still  to  conceal  it  from  the  Elec- 
tor, lest  his  own  interests  might  prompt  him  to  bias  the 
inclinations  or  conduct  of  his  niece. 

This  communication  was  no  sooner  made,  than  the 
petite  entrie  was  granted,  and  Alexius  admitted  into 
the  circle  of  select  and  intimate  society. 

Such  an  alliance  for  her  young  friend  was  beyond 
the  most  sanguine  expectations  of  the  Countess ;  and 
she  determined,  as  far  as  it  depended  on  her,  to  pro- 
mote a  design  so  favorable  to  the  interests  of  the  lovely 
orphan,  from  whom,  however,  it  was  to  be  concealed 
by  the  especial  and  emphatic  request  of  the  Count. 

Painting  was  a  favorite  employment  of  Amelia's;  of 
all  the  accomplishments  she  had  acquired,  there  was 
none  in  which  she  so  much  delighted,  or  so  much  ex- 
celled. She  liad  a  gallery  attached  to  her  private 
apartments,  filled  with  the  most  rare  and  admired  ;nrorks 
of  the  first  artists  of  the  age,  and  some  of  the  pieces  of 
the  great  masters  of  the  Italian  and  Flemish  schools. 
Favored  visiters  were  sometimes  allowed  to  visit  this 
gallery  •  the  Countess  Sophia  could,  therefore,  without 
exciting  any  suspicion  of  her  real  motive,  pay  this  com- 
pliment to  Count  Alexius — but  as  a  farther  precaution, 
she  asked  him  in  company  with  several  other  gentle- 
men, who  had  been  recently  introduced  at  courL  She 
invited  them  one  morning,  when  she  knew  Amelia  was 
engaged  in  copying  one  of  the  pictures  in  the  gallery. 
On  the  Count's  being  presented  to  her,  his  keen  and 
earnest  glance  called  up  the  ever  ready  blushes  into  her 
ingenuous  faee,  while  for  a  moment  her  downcast  eyes 
sought  the  ground,  to  escape  his  admiring  gaze.  The 
sweetness  of  his  voice  and  gentleness  of  his  manner 
eoon  restored  her  self-possession,  and  excited  even  more 
than  common  interest,  as  she  felt  there  was  something, 
though  she  knew  not  what,  in  his  manner,  different 
from  the  courtesy  and  compliments  of  the  other  gen- 
tlemen 'f  and  she  found  herself,  ader  a  little  conversa- 
tion, involuntarily  bestowing  on  him  more  attention 
than  on  the  rest  of  the  company. 

His  remarks  on  the  works  of  various  masters,  disco- 
vered him  to  have  a  minute,  as  well  as  extensive  know- 
ledge of  the  history  of  the  art ;  while  the  delicacy  and 
correctness  of  his  criticism  evinced  the  refinement  and 
justness  of  his  taste.  It  was  seldom  she  had  received 
a  visitor  that  so  much  pleased  and  interested  her.  He 
was  utterly  devoid  of  pretension,  and  made  his  remarks 
with  a  modesty,  that,  while  it  raised  the  speaker  in  her 
own  estimation,  gratified  her  self-complacency  by  the 
apparently  involuntary  deference  he  attached  to  her 


opinion :  there  was  something  so  flattering  in  his  not 
expressed  but  implied  sense  of  her  superior  knowledge 
on  the  subject,  that  she  was  inspired  with  an  unusual 
degree  of  confidence,  and  insensibly  became  wanned 
into  enthusiasm.  She  described  in  glowing  language 
the  delight  she  took  in  her  pencil — its  all  absorbing 
power,  and  the  kind  of  magic  with  which  it  transmuted 
hours  into  minutes,  and  beguiled  her  of  her  time.  The 
pleased  attention  and  deep  interest  with  which  she  was 
listened  to,  won  heron  and  on  in  her  details,  until  she 
suddenly  paused,  and  blushed  on  recollecting  that  it  was 
a  stranger  to  whom  she  was  thus  imparting  her  feelings 
and  opinions.  Charmed  with  this  undesigned  commu- 
nicativeness, and  quickly  penetrating  the  cause  of  the 
emotion  which  had  checked  her  flow  of  itentiment,  he 
took  up  the  discourse  where  she  had  left  it,  and  with  an 
enthusiasm  equal  to,and  an  eloquence  that  surpassed,  her 
own,  continued  the  subject,  portraying  his  feelings  on 
his  first  visit  to  Italy,  and  describing  the  objects  by 
which  he  had  been  most  charmed,  until  she  forgot  it  was 
a  stranger  with  whom  she  was  conversing,  and  with  the 
frankness  shown  only  to  an  old  acquaintance,  permitted 
him  to  lead  her  to  a  table  on  which  lay  her  drawings 
and  port-folio,  and  to  lean  over  her  chair  while  ahe 
showed  him  sketches  she  had  made  of  ruined  castles, 
of  mountain,  and  of  river  scenery,  in  her  own  country. 

"Although,"  said  she,  "I  can  scarcely  conceive  of 
scenes  more  beautiful  and  picturesque  than  are  found 
on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine — more  wild  and  grand  than 
those  of  the  Tjrrolese — yet  they  want  that  charm  at- 
tached to  the  very  names  of  the  rivers  and  mountains 
of  Italy  ;"  but,  added  she  with  a  sigh,  '*I  have  never 
been  out  of  Qermany,  and  most  probably  never  shall 
behold  those  storied  countries  poets  have  so  enchant- 
ingly  described." 

Engrossed  by  conversation  so  agreeable,  and  under 
the  influence  of  a  83rmpathy  to  her  so  new,  so  exciting, 
Amelia  forgot  the  presence  of  the  other  strangers ;  but 
the  Countess  more  vigilant  and  experienced,  remedied 
this  inattention,  and  by  an  exertion  of  her  charming 
coloquial  powers,  so  entertained  and  interested  the 
other  visitors,  that  they  did  not  notice  the  singular  de- 
gree of  favor  bestowed  on  the  Count ;  and  he  to  pre- 
vent their  doing  so,  had  the  prudence  to  make  his  bow 
to  the  ladies  and  be  the  first  to  withdraw — not,  how- 
ever, until  he  had  obtained  permission  from  the  Princess 
to  bring  her  on  the  ensuing  day  a  cabinet  picture  of 
rare  excellence,  the  subject  of  which  they  had  been  dis- 
cussing. 

He  returned  home,  charmed  with  this  lovely  young 
creature :  her  genius,  her  talents,  her  beauty,  were  ad- 
mirable ;  but  they  dwelt  not  on  his  mind.  The  almost 
infantine  simplicity  and  guilelessness  with  which  she  had 
pictured  forth  her  feelings,  and  described  to  him  the  im- 
pressions made  by  the  dififerent  objects  of  nature  and 
art  on  her  young  fancy,  were  qualities  so  entirely  new 
to  him,  that  they  exerted  sentiments  more  tender,  more 
interesting,  than  approval  or  admiration.  He  prized 
her  sensibility  and  ingenuousness  far  beyond  her  genius 
and  acquirements.  He  recalled  the  beaming  swe^ness 
and  intelligence  of  her  countenance,  its  ever  varying 
expression,  as  she  spoke  of  the  days  of  her  childhood, 
her  first  excursions  from  home,  and  the  sensations  pro- 
duced by  the  novel  scenes  through  which  she  bad 
I  paased.    So  glowing  were  the  colors  with  which  she 
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inrested  these  first  impressions— so  vivid  the  sketches 
which  she  drew,  that  he  could  almost  fancy  he  was 
winderiog  with  her  amid  the  wild  and  picturesque 
scenery  of  the  Tyrolesian  mountains,  along  the  rapid 
lon^or  the  broad  and  majestic  Danube,  and  forgot  for 
the  moment  the  apartment  in  which  they  stood,  and 
that  not  alone.  During  their  whole  conversation, 
though  speaking  of  works  of  art,  there  was  no  dis- 
play—no pedantry — no  pretension,  so  often  the  accom- 
psniments  of  superior  acquirements — ^but  simply  the 
outpoorings  of  unsophisticated  feelings,  and  a  naturally 
enthusiastic  disposition. 


THE  TOMB  OF  NAPOLEON. 

BT  W.  OILMORE  SIMMa 

A  late  French  paper,  giving  an  account  of  the  ship- 
ping in  the  harbor  of  Toulon,  stales  that  "  there  is  now 
in  that  port  a  vessel  of  the  line,  the  Hercules,  of  which 
the  decorations  and  internal  splendor  are  little  fitted  for 
warlike  purposes,  and  seem  more  adapted  for  some  glo- 
rious pageantry.  It  is  conjectured  by  many,  that  the 
object  of  such  an  armament  can  be  no  other  than  to 
coorey  with  adequate  pomp  the  ashes  of  Napoleon  from 
St  Helena.  Its  guns  are  already  on  board,  and  it  only 
waits  for  a  favorable  wind  to  start  on  its  mission  of  na- 
tional and  European  interesL*' 

This  conjecture  may  be  true  or  not.  It  seems  proba- 
ble enough.  It  was  a  leading  project  of  the  new  French 
dynasty,  from  its  commencement,  and  one  by  which  it  is 
proposed,  without  question,  to  secure  a  certain  and  large 
degree  of  popularity  with  the  great  mass,  to  remove  the 
bones  of  Napoleon  from  the  solitary  isle  where  he  suf- 
fered, to  the  enlivening  territory  over  which  he  reigned* 
Nor,  at  the  first  glance  at  the  subject,  would  there  seem 
any  lack  of  propriety  in  this  design.  It  was  then  in- 
tended to  appropriate,  as  a  fitting  mausoleum  for  this 
sacred  deposite,  the  column  in  the  Place  Vendorae — a 
beaatifal  monument  framed  from  the  cannon  taken  by 
Napoleon  at  the  battle  of  Austerlitz. 

Whether  this  design  is  persisted  in  or  not  we  cannot 
BJ,  nor  is  it  necessary.  For  the  purposes  of  poetry, 
the  mere  suggestion  is  enough.  A  pageant  like  the  one 
proposed  will  have  its  living  uses,  and  perhaps  blind  the 
eyes  of  many  who  might  otheVwise  see  too  much.  In 
this  event  the  dead  Napoleon  may  be  of  far  more  ser- 
^  to  Louis  Philippe  than  the  living  Emperor  ever  yet 
proved  himself  to  any  of  the  Bourbon  family ;  and  the 
iMnes  of  the  dead  lion  will  thus,  by  a  sort  of  retributive 
Justice,  give  strength  and  help  to  that  power  upon  which 
the  lion,  while  living,  was  ever  intent  to  prey.  Cer- 
tainly the  proposed  pageant  is  peculiarly  calculated  to 
take  captive  the  imagination,  and  win  the  aflfections  of 
the  volatile  and  ardent  people  for  whom  it  is  intended ; 
and  we  shall  not  wonder  to  behold  the  entire  nation, 
with  Louis  Philippe  at  its  head,  engaged  in  a  friendly 
crusade  with  the  British  government  for  the  attaiiunent 
of  this  novel  project  England  (unless  Sir  Hudson 
Lowe  puts  in  some  extraordinary  claims  for  careful 
keeping,)  will  no  doubt,  in  such  an  event,  readily  give 
up  her  lien  upon  the  relics  of  the  mighty  Corsican,  nor 
render  it  necessary,  for  those  concerned  in  this  pilgrim- 
age, to  assume  a  less  peaceable  or  less  sacred  character. 
We  think  it  not  at  all  unlikely,  indeed,  that  the  country 


in  possession,  will  be  quite  willing  to  forego  all  claim  to 
the  body  of  Napoleon  now,  however  unwilling  to  do  so 
it  may  have  been  on  any  previous  occasion. 

It  will  be  seen,  from  the  little  poem  which  follows, 
that  we  by  no  means  approve  of  the  design  in  view. 
We  cannot,  for  ourselves,  perceive  the  wonderful  honor 
which  this  transfer  will  do  to  the  immortal  subject  of 
regard  and  consideration ;  nor  can  we  be  made  exactly 
to  perceive  in  how  much  the  column  in  the  Place  Ven- 
dome  will  prove  more  becoming  as  a  monument  for  Na- 
poleon than  the  scene  of  his  trials,  death  and  final  re- 
pose. In  a  moral  point  of  view,  the  reasons  we  should 
urge  against  his  removal,  are,  we  think,  full  and  con- 
clusive. The  name  of  Napoleon  is,  perhaps,  more  per- 
fectly and  intimately  associated  with  that  of  Su  Hele- 
na, than  with  any  single  spot  upon  the  surface  of  the 
globe.  It  bears  to  his  life  precisely  the  same  relation 
as  the  fifth  act  or  catastrophe  to  the  tragedy  which  it 
concludes.  The  whole  life  is  defective  without  it. 
Here  the  whole  history  is  comprised,  and  added  up,  and 
the  sum  total  set  down : — Finis  Coronal  Opus  !  The 
nations  look  to  it  first ;  and  as,  in  the  order  of  things, 
commonly,  the  previous  life,  achievements,  successes  and 
defeats,  lead  us  only  the  more  conclusively  to  the  end, 
so  do  we  refer  to  St.  Helena  as  the  most  necessary 
chapter  in  the  history  of  Napoleon.  Again :  Does  not 
the  necessity  which  now  imposes  the  remains  of  her 
victim  upon  her,  lead  us  more  directly  to  the  shame  of 
England  in  this  transaction  7  Is  she  not  now  doomed 
to  carry  the  proof  of  her  dishonor  about  her  7  Is  not 
the  possession  of  the  bones  of  the  captive,  evidence  of 
his  ungenerous  and  bitter  captivity ;  and  is  not  this  tlte 
disgrace  that  England  should  be  very  willing  forever  to 
remove  7  But  we  anticipate  the  argument  of  the  Poem. 

Considered  upon  a  principle  of  the  natural  sublime, 
where  can  we  find  a  tomb  more  imposing— more  suited 
to  the  individual  by  whom  it  is  occupied,  or  one  better 
calculated  to  inspire  awe  and  veneration  in  the  mind  of 
the  spectators,  than  the  '*  Ocean-isle" — removed  as  it  is 
from  the  crowded  mart — silent,  rocky,  solitary — washed 
by  opposing  waters — chafed  by  the  unfettered  winds 
that  sweep  over  it  from  every  quarter — with  the  patural 
sublimity  of  which,  the  puerilities  of  society  cannot 
conflict,  nor  the  little  characteristics  of  busy  life  come 
in  collision  7  Who  will  deny  that  such  a  tomb  is  more 
in  character  with  the  life  of  the  mighty  exile — his 
achievements,  sufferings  and  death— than  any  mere 
fabric,  the  design  and  the  erection  of  man,  situated  in 
a  crowded  city,  and  made  so  familiar  and  common  to  the 
vulgar  concerns  of  life,  that,  in  a  short  time,  in  spite  of 
all  the  associations  connected  with  its  mighty  tenant, 
even  the  man  of  taste,  along  with  the  artisan,  fails  to 
perceive-,  or  cannot  stop  to  enjoy  it.    But,  to  the  verses. 


Well  fancied,  cunning!  His  thy  art 
To  choose  a  virtue's  show. 

And  wear  the  semblance  of  a  heart 
Thine  own  may  never  know ; — 

Thus  England's  insolent  pretence, 

Would  claim  for  freedom  sole  defence, 
And  let  her  bondsmen  go,-* 

UnschoolM  and  savage,  wild  and  rude. 

To  sink  in  deeper  servitude. 
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And  France  I— the  game  her  monarch  plays— 

A  miser,  yet  a  king, — 
Would  prove  her,  to  the  world's  wide  gaze, 

A  poor  and  worthless  thing, — 
Well  worthy  those  who  rule  and  ride, 
She,  the  poor  car  of  service,  tied, 

Yet  ever  wandering — 
Rebelling  ever  from  the  sway. 
Of  those  they  but  in  name  obey. 

in 

They  should  have  tyrants!— 'Tis  not  where 

The  good  and  gallant  dwell, 
That  tyranny  grows  bold  to  dare, 

And  honest  truth  rebel— 
The  tyrant  from  the  people  springs, 
Their  vices  lend  him  beak  and  wings, 

'Tis  they  that  ring  the  knell. 
That  summons  freedom  to  the  doom, 
And  builds,  from  noble  bones,  her  tomb. 

TV 

Thus  would  they  now ! — A  pageant's  show, 

The  shouting  and  acclaim, 
Would  blind  them  to  the  fatal  blow, 

And  soothe  them  to  its  shame! — 
Why  should  they  seek  hia  bones,  to  whom 
They  left  the  prisoner-exile's  doom  ? — 

What  can  they  yield  of  fame? — 
His  foe  in  life,  they  drew  no  breath, 
'Till  his  had  ever  lapsed  in  death. 


What  would  they  with  his  bones?  He  stood, 
When  realms  were  blazing  round, 

And  all  his  country's  veins  ran  blood, 
O'er  Moscow's  frozen  ground^ 

He  bade  his  locust  armies  haste. 

O'er  Egypt's  wild  and  pathless  waste, 
Nor  deem'd  the  Alps  a  bound! — 

Would  they,  for  such  as  he,  command 

A  tomb  built  up  by  human  hand ! 

VI 

That  were  a  fall,  indeed,  for  him 

Who  in  his  hour  of  might. 
Beheld  his  day-star  never  dim, 

'Till  nature  joined  the  fight! 
Nor,  'till  the  northern  God  had  striven. 
Leagued  with  the  mightier  arm  of  heaven. 

Against  his  warrior  flight — 
Bade  his  fierce  eagles  turn  and  fly 
From  blazing  realm  and  freezing  sky. 

vn 

For  thee  we  make  the  monument 

Of  things  which  ne'er  decay ; 
Which,  when  the  wrath  of  time  is  spent, 

May  laugh  to  scorn  his  sway — 
The  monarch  deem'd  legitimate 
May  thank  his  stars  and  honor  fate 

For  shrines  of  crumbling  clay  j — 
But  in  thy  destiny  we  see, 
That  nature  builds  thy  tomb  for  thee. 


vm 

What  other  shrine  could  man  hare  made, 

Fit  for  thy  mighty  bones, 
Thou,  whose  fieree  will  and  valor  sway'd, 

Thy  many  sword-bought  thrones; — 
How  should  be  to  the  worid  convey 
The  story  of  each  bloody  fray, — 

How,  with  his  up-piled  stones, 
That  crumble,  ere  they  will  arise, 
Attest  thy  thousand  victories ! 

JK 

But  here — as  in  the  battle's  shock. 

When  nations  strove  in  fight. 
Firmly,  upon  this  sea-girt  rock. 

That  moeks  old  oeean's  might,— 
Thou  keep'st  thy  place,  as  still  thous't  stood 
Upon  the  field  that  ran  with  blood. 

Nor  had  a  thought  of  flight; 
Thy  tomb  is  meet  unto  thy  life, 
Proud  ruler,  in  a  realm  of  strife ! 


What  were  a  swelling  spire  to  thee, 

Whose  glory,  like  the  sun. 
The  world,  the  living  world,  must  see. 

And  earth  can  never  shun — 
No  single  spot,  whate'er  its  name, 
Can  add  one  atom  to  thy  fame,— 

Thou  art  that  single  one. 
Whose  majesty  of  self  must  make 
Each  spot  a  trophy  for  thy  sake. 

XI 

And  far  more  fit  unto  thy  pride 

That  still  thy  form  should  sleep 
Within  that  tomb  where  thou  wast  tried 

With  tortures  keen  and  deep ! — 
Of  old,  the  martyr  bore  the  wood. 
On  which  he  pour'd  his  choicest  blood. 

And  fitter  thou  should'st  keep, 
Upon  that  isle  of  settled  gloom 
Which  saw  thee  suffer,  still,  thy  toroU 

xn 

More  than  triumphal  arch  can  be, 

That  isle  is  now  thine  own. 
And  nations  oft'ner  look  to  thee 

Than  to  the  imperial  throne — 
It  is  not  now  Helena's  strand 
Nor  gaoler,  England's  subject  land — 

Her  ruling  claim  is  gone, — 
Since  first  thy  sepulchre  she  rear'd, 
To  bury  one  the  nations  fear'd. 

Sleep  in  thy  grave  of  triumph  high, 

Thy  fame  its  ruling  Ood; 
It  is  not  to  the  pilgrim's  eye, 

A  desolate  abode ! 
The  sun  that  oheers  thy  rocky  grave. 
Beholds  that  wild  and  gloomy  wave. 

By  earth's  wayfarers  trod— 
From  tuitions,  far  remote,  they  steer 
To  honor  him  who^slambers  there. 
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2IF 

They  need  no  tablet  to  denote, 

Thy  triamph  and  thy  pride; — 
They  a8k,-^*<Is  this  the  lonely  spot 

Where  great  Napoleon  died  I" 
The  sculptured  stone,  the  trophied  bust 
Were  but  a  mockery  of  thy  dust- 
When  Albion  these  denied, 
A  greater  trophy  than  her  will, 
She  gave  thy  fame  in  trembling  stilL 

IV 

Her  shame  becomes  thy  trophy  then, 

And  when  thy  deeds  shall  be 
A  doubtful  record  among  men. 

Her  fears  shall  honor  thee. 
The  captive  in  his  prison  ball — 
The  nations  say— could  still  appal 

The  mistress  of  the  sea ; 
Could  still,  like  Eblis,  thrown  and  bound, 
Rock  the  whole  earth's  foundations  round. 

XVI 

Aod  not  like  wild  but  warlike  foes 

Did  each  brave  ally  dare ; — 
Berdiif  the  monarchs  met  thy  blows, 

Nor  then  conceai'd  their  fear. 
They  trembled,  though  o'erthrown,  to  chain 
Their  captive  in  their  own  domain, — 

But,  in  the  ocean  drear, 
They  cali'd  upon  the  rocks  and  sea 
To  yield  a  prison  meet  for  thee. 

xvn 

There  take  thy  rest— mausoleum  meet 

Which  gathering  worlds  may  see, 
A  column  in  a  princely  street 
Could  add  no  pride  to  thee ; 
For  genius  less  supreme  than  thine 
The  brass  of  Austerlitz  may  shine. 

And  fit  memorial  be — 
For  him  whose  life  was  one  long  chain 
Of  glorious  victories,  it  were  vain. 


TO  MISS   C.  P.  W  ♦  *  *  ♦  ♦, 

OF  W1LUAM8BURO. 

By  s  Student  of  WiUiam  and  Mary  CMtge. 

With  fragrant  lip,  like  op'ning  rose. 
Moistened  with  May-mom's  pearly  shower — 
With  brow  as  pure  as  the  feathVy  snows, 
That  fall  on  April's  first-born  fiower — 
Wiih  dark  eye  bright  as  the  diamond's  sheen, 
Yet  soft  as  Hesper's  undimmed  ray, 
When  gemming  the  brow  of  pensive  e'en, 
h  coorts  the  song  of  the  plaintive  fay, 
While  looking  forth  from  her  rose-wreath'd  bower. 
She  watches  the  flight  of  each  dewy  hour : 
But  U)oagh  eye  be  bright,  and  brow  be  fair, 
And  wavy  the  curl  of  her  glossy  hair* 
Though  sweet  be  the  nectar  of  tempting  lip. 
And  her  step  be  light  as  fairy-queen's  trip, 
^  give  me  the  voice,  like  the  harp's  soft  breath, 
When  a  snow-winged  angel  sings  on  high, 
With  note  far  sweeter  than  zephyr's  ^gb ! 


THiE  SUICIDE'S  GRAVE. 

A  FRAGMENT. 


There  is  a  deep  glen  where  the  mountain  birds  roam. 

To  gather  the  luckless  prey  perishing  there ; — 
That  glen  is  the  heart-broken  suicide's  home, 

It  shelters  his  bones,  and  it  still'd  his  despair. 
Beneath  a  grey  stone  by  some  unknown  hand  placed. 

He  sleeps  all  in  silence — ^his  sorrows  are  o'er, — 
And  the  sharp  stings  of  fortune  that  wounded  his  breast. 

Secure  where  he  sleeps,  cannot  torture  him  more. 
Time  often  hath  spread  his  chill  wings  from  the  spot. 

Unattended  as  yet  by  his  sister  decay, — 
Save,  when  the  lone  traveller  who  pities  his  lot, 

Bears,  from  his  rude  grave-stone,  some  fragment  away. 
And  often  the  shepherd  by  night  overtaken. 

Peeps  over  the  glen  with  a  tremulous  eye, — 
He  dreads  that  its  tenant  may  once  more  awaken, 

And  sees,  in  each  shadow,  the  spectre  pass  by. 
He  hurries  quick  onward— each  moment  still  glancing 

His  wild  eye  behind  him  for  fear  of  surprise, 
And  when  the  wind  whistles,  the  forest  leaves  dancing, 

His  heart  palpitating,  his  fortitude  dies. 
And  what  does  he  dread  from  thee — wherefore  his 
terror  7 — 

He  knows  thou  wert  wrong'd  by  his  fellows  and  thine, 
But  childish  the  dread  and  but  foolish  the  error, 

The  ghost  walks,  his  deeds  to  repair  or  repine. 
Go,  make  thee  a  lesson  and  rule  from  his  fate. 

Whatsoever  his  crimes  or  his  frailties, — thy  laws 
Should  measure  the  man  by  the  mark  of  his  mate, 

And  condemn  not  the  deed,  till  thou  searchest  the 
cause. 

n 

And  who  is  he  who  slumbers  here. 
Go— trace  the  annals  of  despair, — 
Search,  if  its  deepest  page  can  tell, 
Who  brighter  lived,  who  darker  fell, — 
With  whom  did  hope  more  fondly  prove, 
The  light,  the  very  life,  of  love. 
Or,  win  the  undoubting  sense  away, 

In  fond  pursuit  of  one  young  flow'r,^ 
To  seek  for  life — to  find  decay. 

And  rank  corruption  in  his  bow'r — 
To  waste  the  strength  and  pride  of  years, 

And  for  his  bride,  and  joyous  dow'r, 
To  woo  the  false,  and  win  but  tears ! 
What  were  the  hopes  that  warm'd  his  youth, 

And  wrought  his  fate  so  dark  and  dread, , 
And  for  his  early  dream  of  truth, 

Gave  blight  and  bitterness  instead ! 
Tell  of  the  sad — the  stern  despair, 

By  falsehood  roused,  by  madness  crown'd, 
Which,  like  a  whirlwind,  swept  him  bare, 

And  stript,  and  prostrate,  on  the  ground. 
Paint  the  false  heart,  the  fatal  charms, 

That  bird-like  voice,  that  serpent  eye. 
That  won  his  faith,  and  in  her  arms, 

Mock'd  his  fond  woes,  and  bade  him  die. 

m 

He  won  her  in  a  gentle  hour. 

When  truth  and  tenderness  had  pow'r. 

Vol.  111.-47       ^ 
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And  the  moon  was  sailing  the  blue  abore, 
And  the  air  was  full  of  a  breath  of  lore ! — 
How  could  he  dream  in  so  sweet  a  time, 
Of  the  lip  deceit,  and  the  wanton  crime!— 
How  could  he  dream  on  that  blessed  even, 
That  the  spirit  was  false,  whose  accents  fell 
On  his  glad  soul  like  a  breathing  spell, 
Out  from  that  summer  and  cloudless  heaTen! 

IV 

And  she  hath  uttered  many  a  vow — 
And  with  a  tongue  that  does  not  falter  ;— 
Her  eye  doth  neither  bend  nor  alter. 

Yet  there  is  fklsehood  on  her  brow, 

And  faithless  was  her  heart,  that  grew^ 
When  years  of  wrong  had  wrought  even  wo, 
To  her,  as  to  all  else  below, — 

Into  a  blight  that  crush 'd  it  too ! 

'Twere  idle  now  for  pen  to  trace, 

Each  step  from  falsehood  to  disgrace. 

How  all  her  vows  of  love  were  slighted. 

And  true  faith  broken  once  fondly  plighted. 

And  truth  dishonor'd,  and  love  denied— > 

Matilda  is  another's  bride ! — 

Greater  riches  have  greater  charms. 

She  fled  her  early  lover's  side. 

And  falsely  filled  another's  arms. 

She  reck'd  not  the  promise,  she  laugh'd  at  the  vow. 
And  scorning  the  heart  she  had  won, 

She  taunted  his  grief  with  the  smite  on  her  brow. 
And  triumphed  when  he  was  undone. 


And  in  his  heart  and  in  his  brain, 
He  felt  a  sharp  and  sudden  pain. 
And  from  that  sad  and  fearful  hour 
The  voice  of  reason  had  no  power; 
And  in  the  wild  and  biiter  mood, 
That  came  and  fever'd  all  his  blood. 
He  stabb'd  her  in  the  well-known  bow'r, 
When,  in  that  luckier  lover's  arms, 
She  gave  up  all  her  charms. 
Yet  him  he  slew  not,  though  the  knife 
Was  lifted  o'er  his  prostrate  life — 
It  was  his  vengeance  not  to  slay. 

And  quench  the  pang  he  sought  to  make, 
But  he  would  watch,  by  slow  decay. 

The  lingering  cords  of  being  break — 
By  his  own  feeling  well  he  knew, 

If  that  he  loved  her,  it  must  be, 
A  stroke  of  grace  to  slay  him  too ! 

And  the  bare  thought  was  misery. 
That,  in  that  other  land,  they  might. 
Once  more,  to  his  despair,  unite. 
In  bonds  no  blow  of  his  could  break. 
He  doom'd  his  foe  to  life — the  wo 
Of  loneliness,  for  aye,  below  ; 
He  would  not  have  life's  chords  undone, 
But  see  them  breaking  one  by  one. 
Tent  every  wound,  and  note  the  life, 

By  each  wild  agony  and  start. 
And  trace,  with  gnashing  tooth,  the  knife, 

Work  slowly  to  the  shrinking  heart. 


TI 

But  where  is  she.  that  false  one — where  7 

He  slew  her,  yet  he  left  her  not : 
With  strength  from  out  his  own  despair, 

He  bore  her  to  a  lonely  grot. 
That  by  the  ocean  rear'd  its  form. 
Rugged  and  kindred  to  the  storm — 
And  watched  the  face,  no  longer  fair. 
With  a  strange  countenance  of  care ; 
And  murmur'd  to  the  unconscious  ear. 
In  tones  so  fond,  and  words  so  dear. 
That  did  not  well  beseem  the  blow, 
Struck  by  his  desperate  hand  in  wo. 

vn 

And  strangers  watch'd  bis  look  of  bale 

And  marvel'd  much  of  what  they  saw, — 
They  heard  not  of  the  fearful  tale. 

Wrought  'gainst  the  shows  of  human  law ; 
Nor  knew  the  trade  the  maniac  drove. 
From  out  the  pale  of  human  love; 
While  on  the  cold  and  clammy  ground. 
He  clasp'd  the  mouldering  form  around, 
And,  in  his  mental  sight's  eclipse. 

Each  other  sense  subdued  the  while, 
He  press'd  the  foul  and  putrid  lips. 

And  each  contortion  deem'd  a  smile. 
Where  once  had  heaved  that  human  breast. 

To  him  inhuman  and  untrue. 
His  maniac  fingers  fondly  pres&'d— 
And  in  hb  spirit's  wild  unrest, 

He  dream'd  it  gave  him  pressure  too. 
He  bore  aloft  the  lifeless  clay. 

Nor  felt  its  weight ;  nor  aeem'd  to  guen-^ 
Though  scaring  still  the  birds  away 
That  hover'd,  hungering  for  their  prey — 

Its  chill  and  chilling  lifelessnesi. 

VIII 

And  then  in  words  so  often  known, 
He  spoke  to  her  in  gentlest  tone. 
And  bade  her  list  the  pleasing  tale. 
With  which  he  would  at  eve  repair. 
When  she  was  haply  true  as  fair. 
Her  willing  spirit  to  regale  !— 

Nor  did  he  dream  of  his  despair, 
Nor  utter  forth  a  single  wail. 
Though  sometimes  then,^  painful  sense 
Of  that  dead  form's  incompetence, 
O'ereame  his  spirit — yet,  even  then 
His  madness  would  return  again. 
And  kindly  quick,  would  straightway  dim 
That  sight  which  were  a  hell  to  him. 
Then,  as  if  fearing  evil  nigh, 
His  voice  went  forth  in  fearful  cry. 
To  those  dull  ears,  which  moment-thought 
Would  sometimes  tell  him,  heard  not  aught- 
Then  would  he  ask,  with  sudden  power. 
For  the  gone  lustro  of  her  eye, 
That  always  shone  when  he  was  nigh. 
And  bless'd  him  in  his  boyhood's  hour, 
And  still  should  kindle  up  to  obeer— 
When  he  was  watchful  still  and  near! — 
But  then,  the  sense  of  winter  there, 
The  silence,  sterner  than  despair, — 
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In  him  who  watched,  in  her  who  lay 
Unheeding  a]l  that  lip  could  say, 
Came  down  upon  his  spirit's  hush, 
Like  aome  o'erswoUen  riser's  rush. 
Without  its  bound,  beyond  its  pale, 
Sweeping  away  the  barriers  frail, 
Leaving  him,  in  his  ruin  lone, 
Wreck'd,  raving — ^wasting  and  o'erthrown. 

IX 

They  do  not  raock  him  with  their  aid — 

And  it  may  be,  since  life  is  dear. 
To  the  eramp'd  soul  and  narrow  trade 

That  they  maintain  some  decent  fear! — 
And  thus  the  maniac  howls  secure, — 

Since  those — the  number  not  a  few, — 
Who  else  might  crowd  his  cavern  floor, — 

Would,  not  unwisely,  keep  so  too. 
Yet  do  they  listen  to  his  song, 
Heard  through  the  day,  and  all  night  long, 
When  all  the  scene  beside  is  still, 
Save  one  lone  echo  from  the  hill, 
That,  as  it  were  to  soothe  his  pain, 
Sends  his  wild  music  back  again, 
A  more  subdued,  yet  sullen  strain ! — 
A  long  where  madness  rules,  but  where 
StiQ  lurks  the  method  of  despair- 
True  to  a  savage  grief,  that  knows 
No  moment  of  serene  repose. 


Nov,  from  the  dark  abodes  of  men, 
To  some  retreat  of  calm  and  peace, 

Fly  with  me,  sweet  Matilda  then. 
And  all  thy  woes  must  cease. 

Vain  would  they  chide— we  may  not  fear, 
In  whatsoe'er  deep  wild  we  roam, 

A  danger  worse  than  meets  us  here, 
A  hell  so  fool  as  home. 

Pre  chosen  out  thy  dwelling,  love, 
A  rock  shall  make  our  seat  below. 

And  there's  a  hanging  rock  above. 
The  only  roof  we  know. 

I  know  a  great  Magician  there^ 
Hell  help  us  'gainst  this  human  doom. 

And  guard  us  in  a  palace  fair, 
As  lovely  as  the  tomb. 

As  lovely  as  the  tomb,  the  spot — 
The  ocean  roars  below,  and  breaks, 

Forever  on  our  lonely  grot, 
UDtil  the  mountain  shakes. 

There  water  drops  are  trickling  down, 
Forever  trickling  down  its  side, 

l>e  gathered  them,  and  they  shall  crown 
The  tresses  of  my  bride. 

Pve  caoght  a  moonbeam  In  a  cup. 
Fast  steeping  by  the  mountain's  edge^ 

I've  kept  it  lor  thee,  cover'd  up, 
With  the  green  ocean  sedge. 


Thy  palace,  and  thy  jewels  thus, 
Are  all  prepared — thy  lover  waits. 

And  joy  and  love  are  waiting  us. 
By  our  proud  mansion's  gates. 

As  lovely  as  a  tomb  it  stands — 
By  ocean's  wild  and  heaving  side, 

A  home  not  made  by  human  hands, 
For  my  own  gentle  bride. 

m  *  * 

X 

He  died !  The  spirit  could  not  brook 
On  that  insensate  form  to  look — 
And  one  brief  hour,  when  racking  pain 
Gave  respite  to  the  dizzy  brain. 
Brought  back  the  moment  when  he  slew 
The  ghastly  form  beneath  his  view. 
That  moment,  like  a  light  from  heaven, 
The  exiled  reason  back  was  given ; 
And  all  again  he  saw !  Her  shame. 
His  scorn,  and  other  feelings  came, — 
And,  from  the  rock  with  sudden  blow. 
He  dashed  her  to  the  waves  below, 
Then,  ere  the  deed  had  well  been  done, 
The  feverish  frenzy-pulse  came  on, 
And  without  thought,  or  word,  or  view, 
The  maniac  sleeps  with  her  he  slew. 


JUVBNIS. 


THE  CURSE. 

"  Bat  while  my  guilt's  to  thee  unknown, 

Gome,  let  me  pren  thee  to  my  breaet. 
Thou  treasure  without  crime  my  own ; 

Thou  only  wealth  I  e*er  possessed ! 
Thou  pledge  of  pure  and  falthfUl  lores^ 

Image  of  one  I  still  deplore 
Tet  now  her  death  a  blessing  proves; 

She  lives  not  to  behold  this  hoar." 

*'I  should  like  to  know  the  history  of  this,"  said  I, 
raising  a  long  glossy  ring  of  hair,  which  lay  in  a  small 
jewel-box  in  the  neatest  comer  of  my  aunt's  well  ar- 
ranged drawers.  A  shade  passed  over  her  placid  face, 
and  her  voice  trembled  as  she  said — 

"It  is  the  dearest  relic  I  possess  of  a  valued  friend. 
Not  a  day  passes  that  I  do  not  look  on  it,  and  call  to 
mind  the  last  hoar  it  shaded  her  lovely  brow.  If  you 
wish  to  hear  her  history,  my  dear,  I  will  this  evening 
read  you  a  sketch  of  her  life.  Her  picture  hangs  in  my 
private  sitting  room." 

I  thanked  her,  and  immediately  called  to  mind  a 
portrait  covered  with  green  cloth,  which  my  aunt  ne- 
ver allowed  any  one  to  raise.  Yean  had  intervened 
since  she  haA  looked  on  it  heraelC 

"My  dear  girl,"  added  my  aunt,  "you  have  fre- 
quently wished  to  see  that  portrait :  go  now  and  satisfy 
your  curiosity.  Go  and  look  on  the  image  of  one 
who,  in  beauty  and  goodness,  was  little  inferior  to  angels^ 
and  prepare  yourself  to  listen  to  her  story." 

I  required  no  second  permission,  and  in  a  few  m(^ 

ments  I  was  standing  before  the  mysterious  picture^ 

the  curtain  drawn  back,  and  my  eyes  rivetted  on  the 

I  loveliest  face  I  have  ever  beheld.    The  portrait  repre- 
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sented  a  girl  in  the  first  flush  and  brightness  of  youth, 
and  the  countenance  was  radiant  with  life,  hope  and 
joy.  It  seemed  to  me  to  demand  something  more  than 
the  mere  epithet  of  beautiful.  A  proud,  impassioned 
spirit  beamed  from  the  dark  eyes,  and  a  smile,  with 
more  of  tenderness  than  mirth  in  it,  slightly  curled  the 
deep  red  lips.  I  gazed  on  this  glorious  creature  with 
unsated  delight,  until  the  approach  of  night  concealed 
her  from  my  view,  and  my  thoughts  recurred  to  the 
promised  narrative. 

On  entering  my  aunt's  room,  I  was  surprised  at  her 
appearance.  A  bright  fire  burned  on  the  hearth,  and 
her  work-stand  was  drawn  before  it,  on  which  her  head 
rested  in  an  attitude  of  deep  dejection.  Several  sheets 
of  closely  written  paper  lay  on  a  chair  beside  her. 
On  hearing  the  noise  I  made  at  my  entrance,  she  raised 
her  head  and  said,  "  Is  it  you  already  7  I  did  not  think 
it  so  late."  Her  face  was  deathly  pale,  and  her  lips 
quivered  with  suppressed  emotion.  She  pointed  to  a 
seat  near  the  fire,  which  I  took  in  silence,  for  I  was  too 
much  surprised  to  speak,  at  such  evident  tokens  of 
suffering  from  one  I  had  deemed  incapable  of  feeling 
Tiolent  passions  of  any  description.  My  aunt  belonged 
to  that  reprobated  class  yclept  old  maids,  and  I  had 
adopted  the  idea,  that  because  she  had  never  mar- 
ried, she  must  be  cold-hearted;  fc;*  I  knew  she  had 
once  been  very  handsome,  and  possessed  a  large  fortune 
at  her  own  disposal.  I,  of  all  creatures,  had  the  least 
right  to  suppose  this,  for  she  was  my  friend,  my  bene- 
factress, and  from  my  early  childhood  had  bestowed 
on  me  the  care  of  an  aifectionate  mother. 

After  a  few  moments  spent  in  endearoring  to  com- 
pose herself,  she  took  up  the  papers,  and  carefully  ar- 
ranging them,  said,  "I  did  not  suppose  the  sight  of 
these  could  have  agitated  me  thus.  I  thought  time 
had  stilled  the  pulses  which  throbbed  almost  to  madness 
when  the  events  here  recorded  took  place."  She  then 
proceeded  to  read  the  following  story: 

It  was  late  on  a  cold  evening  in  November,  in  the 
year  IS — ,  that  the  mistress  of  one  of  the  first  boarding 
schools  In  Philadelphia,  was  informed  that  a  gentleman 
wished  to  speak  with  her.  On  entering  the  parlor, 
Mrs.  Bentham  found  a  tall,  elegant  looking  man,  in 
the  prime  of  life,  who  immediately  addressed  her  with 
the  ease  of  one  who  had  been  familiar  with  the  most 
polished  society.  He  held  a  girl  of  twelve  years  of 
age  by  the  hand,  and  he  informed  Mrs.  Bentham  that 
he  wished  to  place  the  child  under  her  care. 

''You  will  find  her  wild  and  untutored,"  he  remark- 
ed, ''for  she  has  had  no  mother  to  watch  over  her  in- 
fancy, and  I  fear  she  has  been  sadly  neglected,  as  my 
avocations  have  been  such  that  I  could  not  keep  her 
with  me." 

There  was  a  slight  tremor  in  his  voice  as  be  uttered 
these  words,  which  insensibly  interested  Mrs.  Bentham, 
and  she  assured  him,  that  with  pn^r  management, 
any  evil  habits  the  little  girl  had  formed  would  be 
easily  counteracted. 

"1  leave  her  entirely  to  you,  madam,"  replied  the 
stranger.  "My  habits  are  so  desultory,  that  It  is  im- 
possible for  me  to  say  when  I  can  have  her  with  me. 
Indeed,  it  is  probsble  I  shall  not  be  able  to  see  you 
again  for  some  years.  I  will  pay  you  the  expenses  of 
the  first  three  years  in  advance,  and  at  the  end  of  that 
time,  if  I  should  not  be  here,  I  will  send  you  an  order 
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for  any  additional  expense  that  may 


be  incurred  during  that  period,  and  after  it  has  expired. 
It  is  my  wish,  madam,  that  my  daughter  siiall  have 
every  advantage  your  seminary  affords." 

Preliminaries  were  speedily  settled,  and  the  daughter 
of  the  stranger  (who  called  himself  Mr.  Floyd,)  was 
received  as  a  pupil  in  the  school. 

Oenevieve  Floyd  was  a  sprightly  child,  and  improved 
rapidly  in  every  branch  of  education.  She  remained 
with  Mrs.  Bentham  five  years,  and  in  that  time  her  hr 
ther  had  never  visited  her,  though  she  continued  to  bear 
constantly  from  him,  and  Mrs.  Bentham's  bills  were 
regularly  discharged.  At  the  age  of  ffeventeen,  she 
was  as  beautiful  a  fairy  as  ever  tripped  over  a  moon-lit 
lawn.  She  was  spirited  and  intelligent,  with  a  most 
afifectionate  and  ingenuous  disposition.  She  was  a 
general  favorite  among  her  young  companions,  but  there 
was  one  among  them  who  claimed  her  meet  devoted 
friendship. 

Mary  Adams  was  an  orphan,  and  a  wealthy  heiress. 
She  had  no  pretensions  to  the  surpassing  beauty  of 
Genevieve,  or  the  sprightliness  of  her  mind ;  but  she 
was  a  gentle,  pretty  creature,  with  much  deeper  feelings 
than  she  was  generally  thought  to  possess.  The  two 
girls  were  of  the  same  age,  and  Genevieve,  having  no 
home  of  her  own  to  go  to,  had  been  in  the  habit  of  spend- 
ing her  vacations  with  her  friend.  She  now  began  to 
look  forward  to  the  time  when  her  fiither  would  take  her 
home,  as  her  studies  were  nearly  all  completed,  and  she 
could  not  help  wondering  at  his  silence  on  the  subject. 

The  close  of  the  last  session  came,  and  Genevieve 
had  not  heard  from  him  for  some  months.  She  accom- 
panied Miss  Adams  to  the  residence  of  her  guardian, 
hoping,  while  there,  that  she  should  receive  a  summons 
from  her  mysterious  parent  to  his  own  abode.  Mary 
Adams  was  to  return  to  school  no  more,  and  she  was 
anticipating,  with  eager  delight,  her  introduction  into 
society* 

"You  have  never  seen  my  cousin  Charles,"  said 
Miss  Adams  to  her  young  companion,  a  few  mornings 
after  their  arrival  in  Baltimore.  "During  all  your 
former  visits,  he  was  absent  at  college." 

"No,  replied  Genevieve,  "I  have  never  seen  him, 
and  am  glad  that  he  is  coming.  From  your  description, 
I  expect  to  see  quite  a  preux  ehetaUerJ* 

"Do  not  anticipate  too  much;  you  may  be  disap- 
pointed. He  is  now  in  the  army,  and  is  stationed  at 
Fort  M'Henry;  so  we  shall  see  him  quite  often.  I 
think  Charles  Melton  handsome,  and  interesting ;  but 
he  is  my  cousin,  you  know,  and  it  is  so  natural  to  be 
partial  to  the  only  relative  I  have  ever  known !" 

"  It  is  indeed,"  said  Genevieve,  sighing  deeply.  "I 
wonder  if  father  ever  thinks  of  me!  I  have  the  most 
perfect  recollection  of  him,  though  so  long  a  time  has 
passed  since  I  last  saw  him,  and  I  do  not  think  that  I 
resided  with  him  more  than  a  month  altogether  before 
that  time.  I  remember  the  last  kiss  he  gave  roe.  When 
he  turned  away  there  was  a  tear  on  my  forehead.  That 
tear  comforts  me  now,  amid  all  his  neglect.  It  tells  me 
that  he  had  for  me  a  parent's  feelings:  and  often  I 
dream  he  is  again  clasping  me  to  his  heart,  and  that  hot 
tear  falling  on  my  brow.  Mary,  you  cannot  know  how 
desolate  I  sometimes  feel !" 

Mary  threw  her  arms  around  hea  friend's  nedr,  and 
kissed  away  the  tear  that  slowly  rolled  over  her  cheek, 
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u  aiie  said,  "Dear  GeneTieTe!  while  I  live,  you  can 
nerer  feel  tbe  want  of  a  friend." 

''NcTer,  I  hope.  Were  yonr  friendahip  to  fail  me, 
Mary,  I  ihonld  be  a  wretch  indeed." 

At  that  moment  Mary  was  summoned  to  tbe  draw- 
ing room  to  aee  her  cousin,  who  had  just  ani'ved.  As 
Kon  as  GeneTieve  coald  compose  herself,  and  driTC  the 
ekmd  from  her  brow,  she  joined  the  party  below.  When 
she  entered  the  room  she  saw  a  gentleman  standing 
before  Miss  Adams,  with  both  her  hands  clasped  in  his 
Qwn,  and  his  strikingly  intelligent  face  lighted  up  with 
the  roost  brilliant  animation.  Mary's  cheek  wore  the 
flush  of  excttemenc,  and  her  eyes  sparkled  with  more 
dian  usual  pkaaure,  as  she  presented  the  two  beings 
most  dear  to  her  on  earth  to  each  other. 

"I  am  sure  you  will  lore  Qenevieve,"  she  said  to 
her  cousin  the  next  morning.  "  And  I  am  so  glad  she 
was  not  disappointed  in  you«" 

"Lore  her!"  exclaimed  Melton,  "such  an  angel 
iboold  be  adored.  I  have  never  before  seen  any  crea- 
tore  10  transcendently  beautiful." 

''Always  in  raptures,  Charles,"  said  Mary  with  a 
mile,  but  it  was  a  ihint  one,  and  she  knew  not  why  it 
fained  her  to  hear  Meltoa  bestow  such  enthusiastic 
piaise  on  one  she  herself  so  truly  loTcd.  She  had  not 
yet  beeome  ftiroiiiar  with  that  most  mysterious  of  all 
things— the  human  heart  She  knew  not  that  she  had  to 
fed  that  bitterest  of  alt  oonTictions  to  a  proud  woman : 
Ikat  the  heart,  with  all  its  green  unwithered  afibctions, 
may  be  giren  to  one  who  would  cast  it  ftom  him  as 
tbe  most  vahieless  of  all  possessions.  Her  cousin  had 
oseonaetoasly  become  to  her  an  object  of  deeper  inters 
est  tbaa  all  the  world  beside,  but  it  was  long  before 
Mary  diseorered  the  real  nature  of  her  feelings.  It 
was  not  until  she  saw  him  devoted  to  another,  that  ishe 
knew  she  loved  him.  When  she  was  convinced  of  this, 
and  felt  that  she  had  been  jealous  of  her  dearest  friend, 
tlie  whole  worid  appeared  to  her  a  hideous  desert,  and 
>he  would  gladly,  in  that  hour  of  deep  suffering,  have 
foTBver  closed  her  eyes  on  it.  She  saw  that  Melton 
loved  QenerieTe,  and  she,  unconscious  of  Mary's  at- 
tachment, gaTo  her  young  heart,  with  its  intense  feel- 
ings and  treaoured  tenderness,  into  his  keeping  with- 
oot  reserve.  The  cloud  that  had  so  frequently  sha- 
dowtd  her  bright  brow,  was  now  never  seen ;  for  in  the 
new  feelings  that  filled  her  heart,  she  found  such  unal- 
loyed happiness,  that  her  thoughts  now  seldom  reverted 
to  her  situation,  and  the  idea,  that  perhaps  her  father 
might  not  be  disposed  to  sanction  the  engagement  she 
had  QonditioDally  formed  with  her  lover,  was  sedulously 
^ven  from  ker  mind  when  it  did  intrude,  and  darken 
for  an  iostant  the  bright  prospect  before  her.  She  was 
awakened  firom  her  dream  of  bliss  by  a  letter  from  her 
lather,  and  after  reading  it,  Genevieve  wondered  how 
>ke  eooU  ever  have  anticipated  happiness,  or  if  her 
heart  could  ever  again  thrill  with  pleasure.  The  letter 
wa»asfolk>w8: 

''My  dear  child,  for  so  I  may  call  you  for  the  last 
tioae.  Gknevieve,  you  will  say,  after  reading  this  letter, 
that  1  have  never  toved  you,  for  if  I  fed  what  I  exprea$^ 
why  do  I  abandon  you  7  The  hand  of  fate  separates 
as  forever,  but  the  God  who  rufea  over  us  all,  and  now 
reads  the  agony  of  my  heart,  knows  how  dear  you  are 
to  me.  Child  of  ^y  adored  and  sainted  Genevieve, 
coQld  I  now  press  yon  to  my  heart,  and  say  nwer  leave 


ma,  I  should  be  happy — happier  than  I  can  ever  hope 
to  be.  You  have  not  seen  me  for  years,  but  think  not 
I  could  forbear  to  look  on  the  image  of  her  who  was 
the  realization  of  my  eariiest  and  my  fondest  dream : 
her,  whose  memory  is  consecrated  in  the  heart  of  him 
she  blessed  with  her  love.  I  have  seen  you  when  you 
kn<fw  not  that  a  father  was  near — that  his  heart  waa 
keeping  the  unceasing  watch  of  love  over  you.  I  have 
looked  on  your  sweet  young  face,  and  said,  'She  is 
all  I  can  wish,'  and  I  felt  proud  that  you  were  mine; 
then  the  bitter  conviction  would  come  that  I  dared  not 
claim  you — ^that  you,  gentle  and  lovely  as  you  appeared, 
could  never  soothe  my  aching  heart  by  the  soft  accents 
of  tenderness — ^tones  that  sound  to  my  ear  like  remem- 
bered music,  and  carry  my  thoughts  far,  far  back  in 
the  dreary  past,  when  ^he,  whose  pillow  is  now  the 
cold  sod,  sat  beside  me,  and  gave  me  the  assurance  of 
unchanged  tove.  Genevieve,  you  are  even  painfully 
like  your  mother.  Attend  while  I  give  you  a  sketch  of 
her  history.  She  was  an  orphan  neice  of  my  fiither's, 
entirely  dependant  on  his  bounty.  She  was  all  the 
fondest  adorer  could  wish,  and  I  loyed  her  wildly-— 
madly.  She  returned  my  passk>n,  but  my  flither,  a 
cruel,  vindictive  man,  swore  that  we  should  never  be 
united.  He  turned  her  (torn  his  house,  and  she  sou^t 
a  home  with  a  distant  relative.  I  set  out  to  make  a 
tour  of  the  Eastern  States.  I  had  been  absent  but  few 
weeks,  when  hearing  that  she  was  iN,  I  listened  to  the 
dictates  of  passion  alone,  and  hurried  to  her  abode, 
nris  useless  to  repeat  the  arguments  I  used  to  convince 
her  that  we  could  not  live  apart.  We  were  married. 
My  fiither  never  forgave  me,  and  on  his  dying  bed  ha 
left  roe  his  bitterest  malediction.  1  fled  from  him  in 
his  last  moments,  and  sought  a  refuge  from  my  wretch- 
edness in  the  society  of  her  whose  smile  could  make 
me  forget  all  things  else.  It  was  there — there  where  I 
had  garnered  all  my  hopes  of  happiness,  that  the  first 
blow  was  lo  be  struck.  In  one  little  week  she  was 
borne  to  her  grave,  and  I  franticly  grasped  the  sods  that 
covered  her  beautiful  form,  and  called  on  her  to  answer 
to  my  agonized  prayers.  When  this  first  paroxysm 
was  over,  for  hours  I  watched  in  the  stupor  of  insanity 
beside  her  grave,  vainly  expecting  some  token  from  the 
dust  beneath  to  whisper  that  my  affliction  was  seen, 
and  my  love  still  returned,  by  the  spirit  of  my  angel 
wife.  None  came ;  and  aft«r  weeks  of  such  madness,  I 
returned  to  the  home  in  which  I  had  last  seen  her.  I 
felt  as  an  alien  to  my  speciee — ^henceforth  the  world 
could  be  as  nothing  to  roe.  I  had  lost  all  sympathy 
with  its  petty  cares  and  ambition.  The  first  feeling  of 
softness  that  came  to  my  stony  heart,  was  caused  by 
your  infontile  cry.  I  remembered  that  I  had  one  tie. 
The  child  of  Genevieve  was  a  precious  bequest,  and 
for  the  first  time  since  her  death,  I  wept  as  I  held  it  to 
my  heart.  For  months  I  watched  beside  your  pradle, 
and  scarcely  suffered  you  to  be  taken  from  my  sight. 
Tour  health  declined,  and  I  thought  of  the  dreadful 
words  of  my  father^  curse:  *M&y  ott  you  desire  he 
wiihheid:  may  those  you  hue  he  hkuUd  in  your  sigfU^  and 
every  hdpe  of  happiness  withered  hy  thai  Ood  who  is  abouH 
tojitdge  miysoaL*  These  were  the  harrowing  words  of 
a  parent,  and  as  they  were  uttered,  I  felt  as  if  a  serpent 
had  coiled  itself  in  tight  folds  around  my  heart,  and  was 
distilling  its  deadly  venom  into  its  inmost  core.  His 
curse  had  partly  folien,  and  I  was  blasted  by  its  effects. 
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I  feared  to  love  you,  and  I  letl  you  to  the  care  of  sei> 
Tants,  and  became  a  wanderer.  My  father  had  left  me 
without  fortune,  and  those  who  had  extended  the  hand 
of  friendship  to  me  in  the  days  of  my  prosperity,  now 
looked  coldly  on  me.  I  cared  not  for  this.  I  turned 
from  them  with  loathing,  and  I  took  a  savage  joy  in 
freeing  myself  from  the  restraints  of  society.  The 
only  pleasure  I  possessed  was  occasionally  seeing  you, 
and  rejoicing  in  your  restored  health  and  improved  ap- 
pearance. How  I  have  lived  and  supported  you  since 
I  became  an  outcast  from  society,  I  cannot  reveal.  I 
had  amassed  wealth,  but  recent  reverses  have  deprived 
me  of  all  I  possessed.  Enclosed  is  a  hundred  dollar 
bill — all  your  school  expenses  are  paid.  This  is  all  I 
can  do  for  you,  and  alas!  it  must  for  your  welfare  be 
(he  last  time  I  address  you.  '  My  advice  to  you,  is  to 
enter  the  school  in  which  you  have  been  educated,  as 
an  assistant  teacher.  You  will  not  hear  from  me,  but  I 
ehf  II  still  continue  to  watch  over  your  fate.  Do  you 
remember  last  evening  when  you  promenaded  with 
your  friend  in  the  shaded  walk?  You  heard  a  footstep 
behind  you,  and  turned.  Gknevieve,  it  was  your  un- 
happy parent,  who  sought  to  obtain  a  view  of  that  be- 
loved face  without  being  himself  seen.  I  can  never 
claim  you.  I  am  unworthy  to  call  you  my  child,  and  I 
could  not  bear  that  your  innocent  heart  should  know 
what  a  wretch  you  call  father." 

With  a  sickening  heart  Genevieve  read  the  well 
known  characters,  and  in  the  sgony  of  the  moment 
ahe  thought  that  happiness  was  henceforth  to  be  a  stran- 
ger to  her.  She  remembered  Charles  Melton,  and  she 
ahudderedy  as  she  felt  they  were,  in  all  probability, 
forever  separated.  Would  Melton  marry  one  over 
whose  parentage  so  dreadful  a  mystery  hung?  or  if  he 
loved  her  well  enough  to  overlook  that,  would  his  proud 
relatives  consent  to  the  union?  In  truth  there  was 
sufficient  cause  for  her  to  dread  a  separation  from  the 
object  of  her  affections.  Melton  was  entirely  dependant 
on  a  wealthy  uncle  who  centered  all  his  ambition  in 
him,  and  it  was  the  first  wish  of  his  heart  to  see  him 
united  to  Miss  Adams. 

"I  will  tell  him  all,'*  she  exclaimed,  "and  then  bid 
htm  leave  me  forever.  I  must  teach  my  heart  to  forget 
how  happy  I  once  dreamed  I  might  be  in  the  posses- 
sion of  his  love." 

She  wrote  to  him,  and  gave  him  her  history  from  her 
earliest  recollection:  she  told  him  that  had  sift  known 
as  much  as  she  then  did,  she  would  never  have  dared  to 
love  him,  and  all  that  now  remained  for  them  both  to  do, 
was  to  erase  every  recollection  of  past  hopes  and  wishes 
from  their  minds,  as  under  existing  circumstances  it 
was  impossible  for  them  ever  to  be  realized.  She  con- 
fided her  letter  to  the  care  of  her  friend,  and  returned  to 
Philadelphia.  She  revealed  to  Mrs.  Bentham  all  it 
was  necessary  for  hu.  to  know  respecting  her  situation, 
and  followed  the  advicav^f  her  father  in  seeking  em- 
ployment in  her  school.  The  benevolent  lady  wept 
over  her  altered  prospects,  but  she  was  pleased  to  keep 
her  with  her :  for  the  affection  she  felt  for  the  unprotec- 
ted girl  was  like  that  of  a  mother. 

Genevieve,  in  the  exercise  of  her  duties,  sought  to 
recover  tranquillity ;  but  alas!  the  wounded  heart  is  not 
so  easily  schooled  into  forgetfulness.  She  was  no  lon- 
ger the  joyous  creature,  whoee  blithe  laugh  and  gay 
song  thrilled  the  pulses  of  the  listener  with  a  feeb'ng 


akin  to  their  own  buoyancy.    Her  step  was  languid, 
and  her  eyes  had  lost  all  their  brilliancy. 

In  the  meantime  Miss  Adams  had  seen  her  cousin, 
a/)d  given  him  the  letter,  and  Mary  bitterly  upbraided 
her  own  heart  when  she  felt  that  it  rejoiced  in  the  bbw 
that  awaited  him.  Genevieve  had  refused  to  marry 
him,  and  now  he  might  love  her:  and  she  glossed  over 
the  selfishness  of  her  feelings  by  trying  to  eonvince 
herself,  that  situated  as  things  were,  it  was  impossible 
for  them  to  be  happy,  even  if  they  were  united.  Meiton, 
she  knew,  was  not  in  circumstances  to  marry  witlioni 
the  consent  of  his  uncle,  and  that  consent  she  well 
knew  would  never  be  given  to  his  union  with  Gene- 
vieve Floyd.  Mary's  affection  for  him  was  too  devo- 
ted to  be  entirely  disinterested.  She  wished,  and 
prayed  for  his  happiness,  but  then  it  must  emanate 
from  herself;  and  for  the  first  time  she  suffered  a  fiseling 
of  bitterness  to  mingle  with  her  afiection  for  her  friend. 
'*  Had  he  never  seen  her,  he  would  hare  loved  me,''  the 
exclaimed)  "and  Genevieve  would  have  been  saved 
from  an  unfortunate  atuchment."  She  was  not  con- 
vinced of  the  futility  of  her  hopes  until  she  witnessed  the 
anguish  Genevieve's  letter  inflicted  on  her  cousin.  He 
made  no  attempt  to  conceal  it,  but  consulted  with  her 
on  the  possibility  of  overcoming  Genevieve'ft  too  scru- 
pulous delicacy,  and  prevailing  on  her  to  become  his 
wife,  even  without  the  consent  of  his  relatives. 

"But  your  situation,  dear  Charles,"  said  Mary. 
"Your  pay  will  not  support  yourself-— how  then  can 
you  encumber  yourself  with  a  wife?" 
*  "True — ^true,"  replied  Melton.  "I  wonder  what 
my  uncle  placed  mt  in  the  army  for,  if  not  to  render 
me  more  entirely  dependant  on  his  bounty.  Mary,  I 
must  marry  this  girl — my  happiness  depends  on  it.  If 
ruifi  and  Genevieve  Floyd  were  on  one  hand,  and  the 
roost  splendid  destiny  the  world  can  bestow  on  the 
other,  I  would  turn  from  it,  and  clasping  her  to  my 
heart,  endure,  without  shrinking,  all  the  bitterness  of 
penury.  I  will  see  iier  at  all  events^  and  be  guided  by 
her  in  the  course  I  shall  pursue." 

He  did  see  her,  and  moved  by  his  anguish,  and  -bUnd^ 
ed  by  passion,  she  listened  to  his  entreaties  for  a  pri- 
vate marriage.  He  offered  her  a  heart  that  adored  her, 
and  a  home  hallowed  by  love ;  and  when  she  thought  of 
her  lonely  and  desolate  situation,  without  the  ties  of 
kindred  affection,  is  it  wonderful  that  her  resolution 
wavered? 


The  first  beams  of  the  morning  sun  were  reflected  in 
the  windows  of  one  of  the  principal  churches  in  Phila- 
delphia, and  partially  illuminated  the  altar,  around 
which  stood  several  persons  even  at  that  unusual  hoar. 
A  clergyman,  in  his  long  robes,  stood  at  the  altar,  with 
an  open  book  before  him.  His  hands  were  clasped,  and 
his  eyes  were  raised  to  heaven — his  lips  moved,  bat  no 
sound  issued  from  them,  as  he  invoked  a  blessing  on  the 
two  he  was  about  to  unite  through  weal  or  woe.  Be- 
fore him  stood  a  gentleman,  supporting  the  form  of  a 
lady,  who  appeared  ready  to  sink  with  agitation  and 
terror. 

"Gknevieve,  dearest^  why  this  fear?''  mormared 
Melton,  leaning  over  her.  "  What  causes  you  to  trem- 
ble thus?  Are  you  not  wkh  your  p^otsctor — your  cho- 
sen one?" 
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"My  fttbei^— my  father ;  ^hat  right  have  1  to  dispose 
of  myself  without  his  sanction  7^  and  thus  secretly — 
dandestinely.  Oh,  Charles,  have  I  acted  right  in  aban- 
dooiDg  the  asylum  he  sought  for  me,  and  which  has 
sheltered  my  childhood  and  early  youth,  even  to  follow 
you  7" 

'*Nay,  Genevieve,  why  suffer  such  thoughts  to  intrude ; 
Your  &ther  has  no  right  to  withhold  his  consent — he 
bssabaodoDed  you  to  the  kindness  of  strangers,  and 
therefore  has  no  claims  on  your  obedience.  I  will  be 
more  to  you  than  you  could  ever  have  hoped  him  to  be." 

At  that  moment  the  clergyman  signified  his  readiness 
to  perform  the  ceremony,  ^md  in  the  presence  of  one 
vitoess^  who  was  sworn  to  secrecy,  Genevieve  Floyd, 
with  a  trembling  heart,  uttered  the  vows  that  bound 
her  to  Melton  forever.  For  a  few  moments  after  the 
benediction  was  given,  all  recollection  of  her  mysterious 
parent,  or  the  forebodings  that  had  haunted  her  mind, 
vere  forgotten :  she  only  knew  that  she  was  the  wife 
of  him  to  whom  her  heart  had  been  given  with  all  the 
fervor  of  woman's  love.  Melton  clasped  her  to  his 
bosom,  and  murmured  in  the  sweet  subdued  accents  of 
teodemess — "  Genevieve  you  are  my  own  in  the  sight 
of  thai  God  who  is  now  looking  on  us,  and  who  shall 
dare  to  say  that  we  have  erred  in  uniting  our  fates  7 
When  your  happiness^  dearest,  ceases  to  be  my  first 
care,  may  Heaven  forsake  me." 

*  Amen!"  said  a  low  deep  voice  near  them.  Melton 
started  and  looked  around  to  see  who  had  uttered  this 
atartlingresponse  to  his  adjuration.  A  dark  figure,muffled 
in  a  doak,  was  gliding  rapidly  down  one  of  the  aisles. 
He  would  have  followed  him,  but  Genevieve  laid  her 
hand  on  his  arm,  and  said — ^'No— no-nio  not  pursue 
htm.  He  wishte  to  escape  notice.  It  must  be  my 
&ther,  for  he  said  he  would  watch  over  my  fate.  1 
am  happy  now,  dear  Charles ;  for  he  knows  our  union, 
and  I  am  sure  approves  it.  Respect  his  desire  for  con- 
cealment, for  I  am  sure  there  is  some  power&l  motive 
fcriu" 

Melton  acquiesced,  and  they  left  the  house,  and  pro- 
ceeded immediately  to  -Baltimore,  from  which  place 
they  went  a  few  miles  to  take  possession  of  a  small 
cottage,  where,  under  a  feigned  name,  they  intended 
residing:  It  was  near  enough  to  allow  Melton  to  attend 
to  his  military  duties,  and  occasionally  see  his  uncle 
wiihoat being  long  absent  from  Genevieve.  His  measures 
had  been  so  securely  taken,  that  even  Mary  Adams 
was  unsuspicious  of  the  marriage.  Genevieve  had 
ioformed  Mrs.  Bentham,  that  her  father  had  changed 
hta  mind  respecting  her  continuance  in  the  school,  and 
shewed  a  letter  (written  for  the  purpose,)  in  which  he 
Bamed  a  particular  day,  on  which  he  would  send  a  car- 
riage for  her  to  join  him  in  Baltimore.  On  the  appoint- 
^  day  a  carnage  arrived,  with  a  letter  of  thanks  to 
Mn.  Bentham  for  her  care  of  Miss  Floyd,  and  informed 
her  that  the  writer  had  at  length  determined  on  taking 
her  to  his  own  home, 

Genevieve  shrunk  from  such  a  course  of  duplicity, 
but  Melton  reconciled  her  to  it  by  representing  its  ne- 
cessity, as  it  was  of  the  utmost  importance  tb  him  that 
their  marriage  should,  for  the  present,  be  concealed  from 
every  one.  Genevieve  still  continued  her  correspon- 
dence with  Miss  Adams,  and  she  was  pained  by  the 
tone  of  deep  sadness  that  pervaded  her  letters.  She 
*poke  of  her  health  as  declining,  and  all  her  hopes  of 


earthly  happiness  as  blighted  forever.  She  frequently 
expressed  a  wish  to  see  her  friend,  and  this  desire  for  a 
re-union  Genevieve  strongly  felt  herself.  Desirous  of 
gratifying  every  wish  of  hers  as  far  as  he  could  with 
prudence.  Melton  determined  to  take  Genevieve  to  see 
Miss  Adams.  To  obviate  suspicion  he  first  visited  her 
himself,  and  hearing  Mary  again  dwell  on  her  wish  to 
see  Grenevieve,  he  volunteered  bis  services  to  prevail 
on  her  to  visit  her,  as  he  acknowledged  to  Mary  that  he 
was  acquainted  with  her  abode,  and  frequently  saw  her. 

Genevieve  was  shocked  at  the  alteration  in  her  ap- 
pearance. Mary  was  but  the  shadow  of  her  former 
self.  She  beheld  a  hopeless  and  desponding  invalid, 
confined  to  her  own  chamber,  and  wasting  the  best 
years  of  her  life  in  repining  over  a  hopeless  attachment. 
It  was  not  long  before  Genevieve's  penetration  discov- 
ered the  cause  of  Mary's  illness  and  depression.  She 
had  mentioned  the  name  of  Melton :  the  deathly  pale- 
ness that  overspread  the  face  of  the  invalid,  and  the 
trembling  tones  of  her  voice,  as  she  endeavored  to 
reply,  laid  bare  a  record  of  anguish  and  suffering  that 
struck  Genevieve  to  the  hearL  She  gazed  for  a  mo- 
ment in  speechless  distress  on  Mary;  then  throwing 
herself  on  her  bosom,  she  exclaimed,  "Oh  Mary  I  why 
did  you  conceal  this  from  me?  The  knowledge  of  it 
would  have  given  me  strength  to  combat  his  passionate 
pleading,  and  your  happiness  would  have  been  secured. 
'Tis  too  late  now !  How  could  I  have  been  so  blind,  as 
not  to  have  seen  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  be  with 
him  as  you  were,  and  not  love  him !  Will  you — can 
you  forgive  me?" 

"What  am  I  to  understand  from  your  mysterious 
words?"  said  Mary,  in  deep  agitation.  "You  are 
then  married !" — and  she  leaned  her  head  back,  nearly 
gasping  for  breath;  for,  unknown  to  herself,  a  faint 
hope  had  still  lingered  in  her  breast,  that  Melton  might 
yet  be  detached  from  Genevieve,  and  in  time  return 
her  affection. 

"  We  are,"  said  Genevieve,  solemnly,  "and  the  pure 
faith  of  a  devoted  heart  was  pledged  in  putting  my 
destiny  in  his  care.  But  you  will  not  betray  us, 
dear  Mary  7" 

"No — no—"  said  Mary,  with  difficulty  uttering  the 
words;  "not  for  worlds!  But  how  could  you  deceive 
me  thus.  The  two  beings  I  most  love,  to  keep  the 
knowledge  of  their  marriage  from  me — as  if  I  could 
betray  you !  Oh,  Genevieve !  this  deeply  wounds  me !" 

"  Dear  Mary !  Charles  acted  for  the  best.  You  see 
his  relatives  frequently,  and  he  was  aware  of  their 
anxiety  to  see  him  united  to  you.  He  feared  that, 
when  enquiries  were  made  of  you,  your  manner  might 
betray  our  secret.  Believe  me,  it  was  not  from  dis- 
trusting your  affection  that  we  acted  thus." 

"Does  he — does  Charles  suspect  my  unfortunate 
attachment?"  enquired  Mary  in  an  agitated  tone. 

"No,  dearest  Mary;  such  a  thought  has  never 
crossed  his  mind,  and  you  ma3rfeel  assured  that  I  will 
never  hint  it  to  him" 

"Thank -you,  Genevieve,"  said  Mary,  more  calmly 
than  she  had  yet  spoken.  "Perhaps  I  should  not 
speak  to  Charles  Melton's  wife  of  my  affection  for  him ; 
but  we  have  been  reared  together,  dearest,  and  I  would 
speak  to  you  without  reserve  on  this  subject,  for  the 
first  and  last  time.  I  have  loved,  and  still  love  Charles 
Melton,  and  it  would  have  saved  me  much  suffering, 
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bad  his  marriage  been  before  known  to  me*  Now,  I 
feel  that  we  are  forever  separated,  and  I  can  straggle 
more  effectually  against  my  unfortunate  partiality. 
My  guardian  has  urged  me  to  traveL  As  the  winter  is 
approaching,  I  will  visit  the  south,  and  probably 
spend  some  years  from  my  native  place.  I  will  return 
with  renovated  health  and  spirits,  or  not  at  all.'* 

Genevieve  thought  it  the  best  thing  she  could  do,  and 
in  a  few  weeks  tvtry  arrangement  was  made,  and  the 
friends  parted. 

It  was  some  months  after  this,  that  Melton  entered 
the  room  in  which  his  wife  sat,  and  without  regarding 
her  smiling  welcome,  and  the  inquiries  she  made  res- 
pecting his  early  return — as  he  had  told  her  he  should 
be  absent  some  days — he  threw  himself  on  a  seat,  and 
buried  his  face  in  his  hands.  With  a  blanched  cheek, 
Genevieve  drew  near  him,  and  sought  to  draw  from 
him  the  cause  of  his  evident  distress.  He  gazed  on 
her  wildly,  as  if  he  did  not  understand  the  meaning  of 
her  words:  then  starting  up,  he  exclaimed — "  Ruined ! 
utterly  ruined !  My  uncle  has  discarded  me— But  no, 
dearest  of  human  creatures,  I  am  'not  ruined,  or  deso- 
late, while  you  remain  to  me  !*' 

He  presently  became  mor»  calm,  and  informed  her 
that  his  uncle  had  that  morning  insisted  that  he  should 
no  longer  delay  offering  his  hand  to  Miss  Adams.  He 
was  well  assured  that  she  was  suffering  from  the  effects 
of  a  concealed  passion  for.  him,  and  there  was  no 
excuse  for  his  not  addressing  a  woman  who  was  thus 
devoted.  Incensed  at  his  excuses,  the  elder  Melton 
accused  him  of  having  formed  an  attachment  to  an  ob- 
scure girl,  of  whose  family  nothing  certain  was  known. 
Enraged  at  the  terms  in  which  he  spoke  of  Genevieve, 
Melton  avowed  his  marriage*  His  uncle  bitterly  up- 
braided him,  and  informed  him  that  all  hopes  cMf  fur- 
ther assistance  from  him  might  be  given  up  from  that 
hour. 

"  And  now,  Genevieve,**  said  Melton  in  conclusion, 
**l  have  nothing  on  earth  left,  except  your  love  !** 

"That,  dear  Charles,  you  are  certain  of  possessing, 
€0  long  as  this  heart  continues  to  throb.*' 

The  situation  of  Melton  was  distressing  to  any  in- 
dividual ;  but  to  a  proud,  sensitive  spirit  like  his,  pov- 
erty was  a  curse.  He  was  much  in  debt,  and  his  pay, 
scanty  as  it  was,  could  not  all  be  appropriated  to  the 
support  of  his  family.  His  creditors  kindly  consented 
to  wait,  and  a  portion  of  his  yearly  income  was  de- 
voted to  liquidating  his  debts.  For  the  next  two  years, 
his  life  was  spent  in  all  the  bitterness  of  poverty,,strug- 
gling  to  support  a  genteel  appearance ;  but  never  for 
one  moment  did  he  repent  his  precipitate  marriage. 
The  love  that  had  linked  those  two  hearts,  appeared 
to  acquire  a  deeper  and  a  more  hallowed  tenderness 
from  the  touch  of  misfortune.  No  murmur  passed  the 
lip,  and  no  unkindness  dwelt  in  the  heart.  Each  ac- 
knowledged that  it  was  far  better  thus,  and  togeiher, 
than  all  the  gifls  of  fortune,  apart  His  uncle  had 
utterly  cast  him  ofl^  and  she  who  would  have  assisted 
him,  was  far  away,  and  knew  nothing  of  his  altered 
circumstances.  Genevieve  occasionally  received  small 
sums  of  money,  enclosed  with  merely  the  words  "From 
your  father,'*  and  these  were  the  only  evidences  she 
possessed  that  her  father  still  lived. 

It  was  towards  the  close  of  the  secqjad  year  of  their 
marriage,  that  Melton  one  evening  entered  his  small 


but  neat  apartment,  and  informed  Genevieve  that  he 
was  ordered  on  an  expedition  which  would  detain  him 
until  the  following  day. 

"  The  civil  authorities,"  said  he, "  have  been  informed 
that  the  pirate.  Manning,  is  concealed  in  the  suburbs 
of  the  city,  with  a  few  of  his  most  desperate  followers. 
You  know  that  he  has  once  been  taken,  and  escaped, 
and  the  police  has  ever  since  been  on  the  alert  for  him. 
It  is  generally  supposed  that  he  will  make  a  dmptnttt 
defence,  and  a  guard  of  the  military  has  been  ordered 
out  to  protect  the  officera  of  justice.  The  commaiid  is 
entrusted  to  me ;  and  I  snatched  a  moment  to  cell  you 
not  to  expect  me  home  before  morning." 

Genevieve  listened  in  terror,  and  said,  "I  have  felt  a 
presentiment  of  evil  darkening  my  mind  daring  the 
day!  'Tis  foolish,  I  know,  to  indulge  such  feelings,  but 
I  cannot  shake  them  off.  Be  careful,  for  Heaven's 
sake !" 

"For  your  sake  I  certainly  will,"  replied  Melton, 
smiling.  "  If  your  cheek  blanches  at  the  prospect  of 
a  slight  skirmish,  love,  how  could  you  bear  to  see  ne 
go  forth  to  battle?  Still  the  alarms  of  that  too  sensi- 
tive heart,  and  be  assured  that  I  shall  return  in  safety." 

A  smile,  bright  as  those  of  their  first  days  of  love 
and  hapiuness,  beamed  on  his  face  as  he  bade  her 
adieu;  and  she  stood  at  the  window  watehing  his 
graceful  figure  until  it  was  lost  to  view :  then  wiping 
the  tears  from  her  eyes,  she  murmured — "If  any  harm 
were  to  befal  him,  1  should  be  lost  indeed  1  Tet  I  lear 
my  fond  idolatry  deserves  some  ponishmenL" 

Her  presentiments  were  too  painfully  verified.  The 
pirates  contended  fiercely,  and  Melton  was  brought 
home  severely  wounded.  Genevieve  hung  over  him  in 
speechless  agony,  and  refused  to  listen  to  the  eooso- 
lation  the  surgeon  endeavored  to  give  her.  For  some 
weeks  his  life  was  held  by  a  feeble  thread;  but  the 
unremitting  attentions  of  his  devoted  wife,  and  the 
prescriptions  of  a  judicioas  medical  attendant,  finally 
restored  him  to  something  like  health,  though  bis  con- 
stitution had  received  a  shock  from  which  he  felt  it 
would  never  recover.  During  his  illness,  bis  nncle 
visited  him,  and  softened  by  the  extreme  distress  of 
Genevieve,  he  began  by  pitying  their  unfortunate  situs* 
tion,  and  ended  in  offering  them  an  asylum  in  his  own 
house.  Melton  rejoiced  in  the  illness  that  opened  to 
him  a  prospect  of  future  fortune,  and  gave  him  the 
power  of  placing  his  admirable  wife  in  the  sphere  she 
was  so  eminently  fitted  to  adorn.  The  heart  of  Gene- 
vieve was  beginning  to  recover  something  of  its  former 
lightness,  and  the  smile  that  irradiated  her  lovely 
features,  the  delighted  Melton  saw,  was  the  ofipring 
of  genuine  happiness,  when  a  letter  was  conveyed  to 
her,  informing  her  that  if  she  wished  to  obtain  infor- 
mation respecting  her  father,  the  writer  had  it  in  his 
power  to  gratify  her.  He  directed  where  an  answer 
might  be  deposited  that  would  reach  biro ;  and  G^ene- 
vieve  replied,  that  if  it  was  the  wish  of  her  father  that 
she  should  be  informed  of  his  sitaation,  nothing  couUI 
afibid  her  more  gratification.  The  answer  came  the 
following  day.  Itwasbrie£  The  writer  directed  her 
to  go  to  the  prison  in  which  the  pirates  were  confined — 
to  inquire  for  Manning,  and  desire  an  interview  with 
him.  She  was  commanded  not  to  inform  her  hoabend 
of  her  intentions,  as  his  knowledge  of  them  wcmid 
compromise  the  safety  of  her  father.    He  adjived  her 
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bf  the  love  which  that  fitther  had  borne  to  her,  not  to  fail 
ia  ioUowing  bis  directiona.  "  If  you  do,**  the  letter  con- 
doded,  "yoa  will  repent  it  to  the  last  moment  of  your 
ezBtence,  and  the  recollection  of  it  will  darken  every 
boor  of  year  future  life !" 

After  this  she  could  not  hesitate,  and  with  an  indefi- 
nite feeling  of  di«ad,  she  prepared  herself  to  obey  the 
isjoaetinas  contained  io  the  letter. 

Doriflg  Melton^  illness  and  convalescence,  the  pirates 
had  been  tried  and  condemned  to  death,  and  were 
DOflr  waiting  their  fate  in  the  city  jaiL  Disguising 
beiself  as  well  as  she  was  able,  she  made  some  excuse  for 
dbeentiag  herself  from  home  for  several  hours,  and  pro* 
eeeded  to  the  prison.  Her  correspondent  had  informed 
iier,  that  on  shewing  the  superscription  of  his  last 
letter,  the  jailor  would  readily  admit  her.  She  followed 
his  directiona,  and  with  much  less  difikulty  than  she 
hid  anticipated,  found  herself  in  the  cell  of  the  oon- 
demaed  convict.  A  mist  seemed  to  fall  over  her  sight 
as  the  ponderoas  door  dosed  on  her,  and  she  trembled 
80  vioteady,  that  she  was  compelled  to  lean  against  the 
wall  for  support* 

Ai  she  reeoTored  her  self-poaMssion,  she  looked 
aroood  the  Ruserable  place  in  which  she  stood. 
In  one  comer,  on  a  heap  of  straw,  sat  a  man  with 
hii  wrists  and  stnkles  heavily  ironed.  Uis  form  was 
vast«d  almost  Co  a  skekston:  his  features  were- thin 
aod  nlbw,  and  his  matted  black  hair  hung  in  masses 
orar  his  biow ;  but  amid  all  the  squalidness  that  sur- 
(Mmled  hin,  it  was  evident  that  the  person  before  her 
had  faiowB  better  days,  and  had  once  been  eminently 
fcaodsooie.  There  were  the  marks  of  deep  suffering, 
"MKh  as  the  sours  war  doth  leave  behind,"  but  if  she 
lisd  Bot  known  it,  she  would  never  have  said  that  she 
vas  is  the  presence  of  a  man  whose  bloody  deeds  had 
«  often  filled  her  heart  with  horror.  There  was  none 
of  that  ferocity  she  had  expected  to  see  stamped  on  the 
6oe  befbce  her,  but,  on  the  contrary,  his  dark  eyes 
Kesied  to  rest  on  her  with  an  expression  of  pity  and 
IcadenMss.  He  appeared  to  be  laboring  under  strong 
agitation,  and  rising  with  difficulty,  he  said,  in  a  deep 
sad  iooe,  which  thrilled  to  her  heart— "  So  you  have 
cone,  and  the  fate  of  a  parent  is  not  indifferent  to  you, 
though  yon  are  now  surrounded  by  all  that  makes  life 
deamblc  to  the  young.** 

"Yes,  I  am  here  to  learn  the  history  of  a  father  who 
lu  aefer  ceased  to  be  dear  to  my  heart.  In  mercy, 
teii  ne  what  danger  hangs  over  hiffl,  and  if  it  is  in  my 
|»wer  to  avert  it.'» 

"It  is  lady — ^but  can  you  bear  to  know  who  and  loAat 
jnx  tuher  is  ?  Are  you  prepared  to  find  him  fallen — 
^egnded,  unworthy  to  look  on  you,  much  less  to  call 
you  hia  child  ?«' 

"He  is  still  my  ftther,"  murmured  Genevieve.  "  I 
esn  bear  any  thing  better  than  this  horrible  suspense. 
1  am  ready  to  do  any  thing — every  thing  for  him  that 
lies  in  my  power.  Speak — ^in  merey  tell  me  all  you 
knew.* 

The  man  slipped  one  of  his  hands  from  the  iron  ring 
Ihat  ooofioed  it,  and  threw  back  the  hair  from  his  fbre- 
l^Md.  At  the  same  moment  he  advanced,  so  that  the 
Hgbt  from  the  solitary  window  fell  on  his  features, 
^^^oievieve  uttered  one  wild,  heait^piercing  shriek,  and 
nak  nearly  inaenaable  on  his  bosom.  In  that  calm, 
^^ty  face,  UKNigh  altered  by  time,  and  wasted  by 


intense  suffering,  she  recognized  her  father!  Yeare 
had  intervened  since  she  had  last  seen  him,  but  she 
could  not  be  mistaken  in  the  features  so  indelibly 
engraven  on  her  memory.  When  she  recovered  con- 
sciousness,  she  started  from  his  supporting  arm,  and 
exclaimed — "Misery — misery  to  find  you  at  lost,  and 
thus!"  and  she  covered  her  face  witli  her  hands,  and 
wept  bitterly. 

"  Qenevieve,"  said  her  father,  *^  you  do  indeed  find 
me  wretchedly  situated.  Had  not  necessity  compelled 
me  to  unfold  it,  you  should  never  have  known  that  you 
are  the  pirate*8  daughter.'* 

"Can  it  be  true?**  said  Genevieve.  "The  pirate's 
daughter!  yes— yes,  it  is  so.  Am  I  the  child  of  that 
cruel  man,  of  whose  deeds  of  daring  1  have  read,  while 
my  blood  congealed  with  horror?  Fathei^-father— oh 
what  could  so  harden  your  once  kind  heart?'* 

"Desperation,**  replied  he.  "I  found  myself  an  out- 
cast, with  a  curse  resting  on  my  head.  I  was  depived 
of  the  fortune  legally  mine,  by  the  unjust  will  of  n 
cruel  fiither.  I  felt  a  savage  joy  in  breaking  every  link 
that  bound  me  to  my  species,  and  I  took  a  dreadful 
revenge  for  their  cruelty  \o  me.  I  have  seen  the  proud 
man  kneel  for  mercy,  and  the  coward  shriek  in  his 
agony,  and  I  laughed  as  I  heard  the  death-rattle  in 
their  throats,  and  thought  that  I  was  avenged  i  but  I 
did  not  wish  you  to  be  like  myself.  Your  pure  heart 
I  resolved  should  never  be  contaminated  by  the  guilt  of 
mine.  I  knew  it  was  death  to  be  loved,  or  dierished 
by  such  &  wretch  as  I  am, — for  had  not  a  blight  fallen 
on  the  only  creature  that  ever  truly  loved  me?— >and  I  tore 
myself  away  from  you,  and  tried  to  cease  to  love  you* 
But  I  was  not  all  lost — there  were  some  lingerings  of 
humanity  still  in  my  heart,  and  you  alone,  of  all  the 
world,  were  the  only  creature  I  did  not  hate.  I  have 
never  loot  sight  of  you,  and  in  your  poverty  i  would 
have  lavished  on  you  my  ill-gotten  wealth,  had  it  not 
been  wrested  from  me  by  the  mutiny  of  my  ungrateful 
follower^.  They  set  myself  and  three  faithful  com- 
panions on  shore,  with  nothing  but  the  clothes  we  wore. 
We  have  since  rendered  our  names  more  notorious  than 
ever,  though  little  money  was  gained  in  our  later 
achievementa.  I  intended  you  to  go  down  to  the  grave 
without  knowing  the  history  of  your  unfortunate  pa- 
rent, but  the  love  of  life  is  strong,  and  I  knew  it  was 
only  through  your  filial*  affection  that  I  could  obtain  the 
means  of  escape.  All  I  require  of  you,  is  to  visit  me 
this  evening,  and  bring  a  file  concealed  on  your  person, 
and  if  you  can  provide  a  place  of  concealment  for  me 
for  a  few  days,  until  the  first  heat  of  pursuit  is  over, 
my  escape  is  certain.** 

Genevieve  listened  in  bewildered  silence.  She  was 
too  much  overwhelmed  by  the  recent  discovery  to  have 
the  power  of  thought.  That  father,  over  whose  image 
she  had  wept  in  agonized  sorrow,  and  whose  sufferings 
had  inflicted  the  first  severe  papg  on  her  heart,  was 
now  before  her  a  condemned  felon !  and  she  shrunk, 
with  a  feeling  of  dread  and  horror,  from  the  wretched 
conviction,  that  her  worst  apprehensions  were  more 
than  realized.  Her  father  did  not  understand  the 
cause  of  her  silence. 

"Do  you  dhrink  from  assisting  me?"  he  inquired  in  a 
stem  tone :  then  softening,  he  continued,  "If  so,  I  can 
but  die." 

'<JMe/'*  almost  shrieked  the  distracted  Genetieve. 

ToL.  III.— 48 
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"  Die  !  when  /  can  save  you !  No — no— if  you  do  not 
wish  to  drive  roe  quite  mad,  do  not  um  such  reproachful 
language.  I  would — indeed  I  would,  gire  my  life  to 
wipe  this  stain  from  your  name,  or  to  reseue  yoa  from 
your  impending  fate.** 

The  unfortunate  man  again  approached  her,  and 
drawing  her  towards  him,  threw  his  arm  around  her 
form,  and  said,  in  a  tone  softened  by  emotion — 

"  And  fallen  as  be  is,  you  do  love  your  fiither  7  Gene- 
vieve, my  child,  my  beautiful,  my  innocent,  this  brief 
moment  repays  roe  for  years  of  suflfering.  How  I 
have  loved  you,  the  heart  that  has  but  one  object  on 
which  to  bestow  its  tenderness,  and  is  as  adamant  to 
the  rest  of  the  world,  can  alone  feel.  You  have  been 
the  passion  of  my  life :  amid  all  your  future  life,  think 
of  me  as  one  whose  best  feelings  were  turned  into  a 
fountain  of  bitterness  by  the  injustice  of  the  world, 
and  who  recklessly  sought  to  avenge  on  hiswhole  species 
the  injuries  inflicted  by  a  few  individuals." 

Genevieve's  sobs  rendered  it  almost  impossible  to 
distinguish  her  reply.  So  great  was  the  agony  of  that 
moment,  she  felt  the  impossibility  of  her  wrung  heart 
ever  again  experiencing  so  severe  a  pang.  She  remem- 
bered the  necessity  of  making  some  arrangements  for 
her  father's  escape,  and  after  a  struggle  she  overcame 
her  violent  emotion  sufficient  to  speak  calmly  on  the 
measures  to  be  pursued.  There  was  a  pavilion  in  the 
garden  of  Mr.  Melton,  surrounded  by  a  quantity  of 
thick  shrubbery.  Fortunately,  the  old  gentleman  was 
absent,  and  the  key  was  in  the  possession  of  Genevieve. 
This  was  the  most  secure  asylum  she  could  think  of 
for  her  father,  and  rapidly  describing  its  situation,  she 
promised  to  call  in  the  evening  with  the  file,  and  the 
next  morning  at  early  dawn  to  meet  him  in  the  garden, 
and  admit  him  into  his  place  of  concealment. 

"Remember,  Genevieve,"  said  her  &ther,  '*that 
your  husband  must  know  nothing  of  this  until  I  am 
safe  from  pursuiL** 

**  No — ^it  shall  be  confined  to  my  own  breast — but  will 
not  the  jailor  suspect  ?" 

"  No,"  replied  Manning.  '*  He  has  no  suspicion  of 
the  relation  in  which  we  stand  to  each  other.  That 
shall  never  be  known  through  my  agency.  He  is  a 
friend  of  my  better  days,  and  once  in  boyhood  I  con- 
ferred an  obligation  on  him  which  has  never  been  for- 
gotten. He  would  himself  have  provided  the  means 
of  my  escape,  had  he  dared  do  so.  Now  leave  me, 
Genevieve,  and  do  not  fail  in  your  exertions;  for  on 
you  alone  I  depend."  * 

We  pass  over  the  wild  anguish  of  Genevieve.  That 
night  she  did  not  attempt  to  sleep:  she  walked  the 
floor  of  her  room  during  its  long  hours,  and  to  all  Mel- 
ton's attempts  to  draw  from  her  the  cause  of  her 
wretchedness,  she  replied  with  such  a  burst  of  ungo- 
vernable feeling,  that  he  at  length  desisted,  in  the  belief 
tliat  her  mind  was  afieeted  by  illness.  Her  quick  pulse 
and  burning  hand  convinced  him  that  his  conjectures 
were  right.  When  he  insisted  on  sending  for  medieal 
advice,  she  opposed  it  with  such  vehemence  that*he 
acquiesced,  determined  if  she  was  not  much  better  in 
the  morning,  to  attend  no  longer  to  her  remonstrances. 
Seeing  her  in  such  a  state,  he  could  not  think  of  sleep- 
ing, and  all  her  entreaties  were  vain  to  induce  him  to 
endeavor  to  obtain  some  rtxIL  As  morning  approached 
she  become  calmer,  and  taking  the  hand  of  herhosbandi 


she  said  with  touching  solemnity,  while  tears  streamed 
over  her  pallid  face — *'Charka  have  I  ever  deceived 
you?" 

"No,  dearest,  never." 

"  Then  grant  the  request  I  am  about  to  make,  with- 
out seeking  to  know  its  motives.  It  is  dictated  by  a 
breaking  heart,  and  mufl  be  complied  with.  Sufier  roe 
to  leave  you  for  one  hour.  I  intended  to  have  gone 
without  your  knowledge,  but  you  have  watched  me  so 
closely  that  I  find  it  impossible.  You  think  me  deliri- 
ous. I  am  not.  I  am  as  perfectly  sane  a^  ever  I  was 
in  my  life,  but  if  you  refuse  my  request  it  will  drive 
me  to  madness.  In  two  days  I  will  explain  aH.  You 
must  promise  not  to  Ibllow  mcy  and  to  make  no  effort 
to  discover  whither  I  am  going.^ 

Melton  was  convinced  by  her  manner  that  abe  was, 
as  she  asserted,  perfectly  conscious  of  what  she  was 
saying,  and  though  perplexed  and  distressed,  he  thought 
her  request  might  have  some  reference  to  her  fiither, 
and  he  reluctantly  consented  to  comply  with  k.  She 
arose,  and  thanking  him,  prepared  to  go  ouL  Melton 
felt  a  thrill  almost  of  horror  run  through  his  heart,  as 
the  door  dosed  on  her  retiring  form,  and  aoocething 
like  a  conviction  that  she  was  hastening  into  some  un- 
known danger,  came  to  his  mind.  So  strong  was  this 
impression,  that  he  followed  her  with  the  intention 
of  recalling  his  permission,  but  her  movements  were 
too  rapid  for  him :  she  was  already  out  of  sight,  and 
he  returned  with  a  heavy  heart  to  count  the  tedious  mo- 
ments until  the  limited  term  of  absence  had  expired. 
He  looked  at  his  watch  more  than  once,  and  at  length 
becoming  impatient  of  her  delay,  he  arose  and  threw 
up  a  window,  hoping  to  see  her  returning.  The  win- 
dow looked  out  on  the  garden,  and  the  faint  light  of 
early  dawn  was  beginning  to  disperse  the  gloom  that 
enveloped  every  object.  Suddenly  he  heard  a  voice 
directly  under  the  window  say — 

"  We  have  him  now  safe  enough.  The  old  chap  did 
not  think  we  would  so  soon  track  him  to  his  hiding  place. 
I  saw  him  go  in  that  'ere  house,  and  Pll  nab  him  now, 
or  my  name  is  not  Jack  Dibdin." 

He  looked  down  and  saw  four  men,  well  armed, 
stealing  cautiously  towards  the  pavilion. 

In  another  moment  the  door  of  the  building  was 
thrown  open,  and  he  heard  a  scuffle  and  a  scream.  That 
wild  shriek  appeared  to  freeze  every  drop  of  blood  in  his 
veins,  for  he  recognized  the  voice  of  his  wife !  He  stood 
for  an  instant  incapable  of  moving,  but  the  report  of  a 
pistol  roused  him,  and  darting  from  the  room,  he  ran 
wildly  towards  the  scene  of  strife.  A  man  passed  him 
as  he  rushed  into  the  pavilion,  and  he  heard  him  jump 
over  the  fence.  What  a  scene  was  there  presented  to 
the  idolizing  husband !  His  wife  was  supported  in  the 
arms  of  one  of  the  officers  of  justice — her  hair  hang- 
ing looee  over  her  person,  dabbled  with  the  blood  that 
was  streaming  from  her  side,  and  her  dress  bore  many 
of  the  same  dreadful  stains. 

"Has he  escaped?"  she  gasped,  as  Melton  rushed 
towards  her. 

"Who — who,"  he  franticly  exclaimed,  as  be  raised 
her  in  his  arms,  but  she  was  past  answering.  She  was 
borne  to  the  house,  and  surgical  assistance  immediately 
procured.  ,She  lived  some  hours,  and  revived  suffi- 
ciently to  explain  the  late  events  to  her  husband.  The 
I  offieers  gave  the  remahiing  explanation.    The  eacape 
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of  Manning  had  been  rery  aoon  diaoovered,  and  they 

tneed  hira  to  the  place  of  meeting  with  Genevieve. 

In  the  aeoffle  a  pistol  had  been  discharged  at  her  father, 

and  throwing  herself  before  him,  the  ball  had  pierced 

the  bosom  of  the  gentlest  and  most  affectionate  of 

human  beings. 

♦  ♦♦♦♦♦ 

It  WIS  nighty  and  Melton  sat  alone  beside  the  corse 
of  ber  who,  through  years  of  bitterness  and  poverty, 
had  been  an  angel  breathing  peace  and  hope  to  his 
voaoded  spirit  The  eyes,  that  had  never  before 
failed  to  reply  to  his,  were  closed  forever,  and  the  cold 
lips  had  a  placid  smile  en  them,  chiselled  there  by  the 
kj  touch  of  death.  He  kneeled  beside  her  couch,  and 
attempted  to  pray.  A  groan  of  anguish  broke  the 
rtilloeBS  that  reigned  in  the  apartment,  and  a  strange 
%iire  approached  the  bier,  and  looked  on  the  young 
Tictim  that  lay  there.  The  candles  that  illuminated 
the  rocrni  cast  their  sickly  radiance  on  a  face,  on  which 
die  spirit  of  desolation  sat  enthroned.  Melton  arose, 
and  sternly  said — 

"  What  means  this  intrusion  7  who  are  you  ?*' 

^Peaee— peace  young  man,"  said  the  stranger.  "I 
am  one  on  whom  the  world  has  placed  its  ban,  and  on 
vfaom  God  has  jMured  the  vials  of  his  wrath.  Let  me 
here  breathe  forth  the  anguish  of  my  soul  by  the  corse 
of  my  victim,  and  my  child.  Yes — the  curse  of  a 
&dier  has  &llen.    I  thought  its  bitterness  was  past 

when  her  mother  was  taken  from  me,  but  now 

Gtnevieve  I  deemed  thy  youth,  beauty,  and  innocence, 
asoBkient  exemption  from  the  curse  that  has  followed 
Be.  ^MmfoOfondenrebewithheUL  May  thoieym$  love 
he  hiasui  in  your  stgAl,  and  every  hope  of  h^tpiness 
wUkered  ky  thai  Ood  who  U  about  to  judge  my  aouL' 
These  were  a  father's  words,  and  they  are  fulfilled.  I 
hsTe  drained  the  bitter  draught  prepared  -for  me,  to  its 
▼ery  dregs." 

He  seized  one  of  the  long  dark  ringlets  that  hung 
over  ber  marbled  forehead,  and  severing  it  from  her 
head,  he  hastily  left  the  room.  Since  that  night  the 
pinte  has  never  been  heard  of. 

HisB  Adams  returned  from  her  southern  tour  in  time 
to  follow  the  remains  of  her  friend  to  their  last  resting 
phee.  The  dying  request  of  Genevieve  was,  that  her 
isiant  daughter  should  be  consigned  to  the  care  of  her 
fneod.  Melton's  wound  opened  afiresh,  and  a  lingering 
disease  closed  his  life  within  a  fow  months  after  the 
death  of  Genevieve. 

My  aunt's  voice  became  nearly  indistinct  as  she 
ottered  the  last  words.    I  started  up,  and  exclaimed, 

"Too  are — ^you  must  be  her,  you  have  called  Mary 
Adams,  and  I— what  am  I?" 

"The  daughter  of  my  iriend,  and  the  solace  of  my 
decGniag  years,"  said  she,  clasping  me  to  her  heart 


TRYPHTODORUS  AND  NESTOR. 

Tryphiodoros  vrrote  a  lypogrammatic  Odyssey:  he 
had  not  an  a  in  the  first  book,  nor  a  6  in  the  second,  and 
CO  on  with  the  subsequent  letters.  One  Nestor,  in  the 
a^sie  manner,  wrote  a  lypogrammatic  Iliad.  These 
follies  have  been  imitated  repeatedly. 


THE   DYING  BLIND  GIRL. 

'Twas  evening's  (;)ose.    Upon  the  grassy  glade. 

In  lightsomeness,  the  dying  sunbeams  fell : 
The  leafy  trees  sent  forth  their  lengthened  shades 

The  wind  sigh'd  sadly  thro'  the  silent  dell : 
It  was  a  scene  of  death !   A  beauteous  one 

Was  passing  from  this  world  of  care  and  strife ; 
Her  days  well  spent — her  Maker's  mandates  done — 

She  long'd  to  soar  to  endless  bliss  and  life ! 

Beneath  the  shade  of  an  embowering  tree^ 

Upon  her  dying  couch,  the  blind  girl  lay  f 
It  was  her  wish, — altho'  she  might  not  see 

The  grassy  earth  and  sky,  and  sun's  bright  ray, — 
To  die  amidst  the  spot  where  she  had  stray'd, 

In  joy  and  gladness,  many  darksome  years, — 
Where  she  had  smil'd  and  laugh'd,and  sung  and  pray'd — 

Had  wept  her  griefs,  and  told  her  bosom's  carea 

Friend,  parent,  brother,  sister,  all,  were  there — 

In  deep  despair  group'd  round  their  dying  girl : 
But  all  their  heart-breath'd  prayers  and  tender  care 

Chas'd  not  death's  image  from  her  cheek  of  pearl! 
Calm,  heavenly  thought  was  writ  upon  her  brow»- 

Hope's  peaceful  smile  inwreath'd  her  placid  cheek, — 
And  sweet,  yet  tremblingly,  her  voice  did  flow. 

As  thus  she  spake  in  accents  low  and  meek : 

"  Oh !  well-remember'd  spot!— once  more  I  feel 
Upon  my  death-dew'd  cheek  and  biiw 
Thy  soft  air  steal ; 
Sweetly  and  low 
I  hear  thy  streams  reveal 
Their  love-fraught  melodies  as  on  they  flow  ! 
How  kind  to  bring  me  here,  ere  death  hath  set  his  seal ! 

<<Thou  faintly-glowing  sun— once  more  thy  light 
I  feel  all  kindly  o'er  my  cold  cheek  play ; 
E'en  like  thy  flight, 

Thou  transient  ray. 
Departing,  only  to  beam  more  bright. 
Shall  my  glad  spirit  pass  away. 
And  glorious  rise,  like  thee,  after  this  world  of  night ! 

"  The  sighing  boughs  in  this  woodland  dell. 
Oh !  never  more  will  I  di  below  ; 
Nor  the  glad  music-swell 

Of  song-birds — ^nor  the  flow 
Of  the  swift-gushing  rill, 
No  more  will  tempt  my  feet  to  wander  through 
The  dewy  lawns :  beloved  haunts,  farewell ! 

"  Farewell,  my  Mother !  Never  more  I'll  share 
Thy  tender  kisses,  nor  thy  warm  embrace : 
Father,  no  more  I'll  hear 

Thy  voice  tell  of  the  place, 
At  solemn  hour  oC  pray'r. 
Where  God  resides :  soon  ends  my  earthly  race : 
Farewell,  farewell !  joy  endless  waits  me  there. 

"  Sister,  farewell !  No  more  thy  winning  lay. 
Nor  thy  glad  laughter — ^light  and  bland 
As  winds  at  play. 

Will  echo  through  the  land ! 
Ncynore  will  stray 
Thro^  mossy  vales  and  woods  link*d  hand  in  hand ! 
But  mourn  not,  Sister,  that  I  pass  away. 
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'* Farewell,  dear  Brother !  Never  wilt  thou  bring 
And  wreathe  around  my  brow  and  in  my  hair 
The  flowers  of  spring ; 

Friends,  loT'd  and  dear. 
Accept  nrjy  ollering— 
My  heart's  fond  wish — well  may  ye  ever  &re  I 
To  brighter  worlds  my  joyous  flight  I  wing  t 

**  Impress,  oh.  Mother!  once  more  on  my  brow 
Thy  warm  and  heart-breaihM  kiss : 
Clasp,  Father,  ere  I  go 

To  God*s  bright  paradisey 
My  hand,  while  yet  I  know 
Thy  touch:  Sister  and  Brother  sing  sweet  songsof  bliss: 
Farewell,  all,  all  fareweH !    I'm  dying  now  !" 

She  died !  But  dissolution  was  to  her 
A  blow  most  kindly  dealt  by  mensy's  hand ; 

Long  had  her  spirit  upward  yearn'd  to  soar- 
To  wake  to  glory  in  a  brighter  land ! 

Serenely  as  the  dying  sun  she  pass'd  away, — 
That  gentle  one  !   Her's  was  a  hapless  lot  f 

The  earth's  fair  scenes — the  heaven's  bright  array- 
Aye  smiling  round  her,  and  she  seeing  not ! 

She  died  I  But  ah !  it  were  not  meet  to  mourn 

For  one  like  her !  Far  better  thus  to  part 
(Than  live  to  lea  m  the  world's  ungratefulness andscom,) 

With  only  childhood's  sorrows  on  the  heart ! 
They  made  a  grave  (and  there  the  cold  wreck  laid 

Of  her  so  beauteous  once,  and  pure  and  meek,) 
Beneath  the  old  trees  in  the  sunny  glade — 

Where  the  cold  earth-clods  kiss  her  kindred  cheek ! 
Winchester^  Va.  b.  m.  h. 


THE  LIGHTHOUSE, 

BY  JOHN  C.  M^CABE. 

Hail,  lovely  light,  whose  soft  and  trembling  ray, 
Beams  o*er  the  billows  at  the  close  of  day ; 
Whose  star-like  beauty  gilds  the  distont  wave^ 
And  shines,  the  sea-tost  mariner  to  save. 

When  daylight  dies  far  in  the  distant  west. 
Like  a  rich  jewel  on  the  heaving  breast 
Of  Clueenly  beauty— on  the  trembling  deep^ 
Thy  brilliant  beams  in  centred  glory  sleep. 

Emblem  of  Hope !  That  star  which  brightly  shines, 
When  each  false  light  which  lured  our  steps  declines; 
Which  bids  the  spirit  triumph  in  despair, 
And  look  beyond  its  hour  of  toil  and  care^- 

How  oft  at  midnight  when  the  fbrmer  hum, 

Of  crowded  deck,  was  eloquently  dumb. 

And  the  faint  winds  came  whisp'ring  thro'  the  shioads, 

And  the  pale  stars  shone  faintly  thro'  the  clouds,— 

Has  thy  mild  light,  as  o'er  the  waters  dark, 
Ploughed  her  lone  way  o'er  home  returning  barque. 
Brought  a  soft  influence  with  its  mellow  nya, 
And  led  the  mind  to  hours  of  other  days. 

And  yet  once  more  wi]I  not  that  sweet  light  bum, 
O'er  the  blue  wave  as  homeward  I  return  7 — 
My  winged  barque  bounds  o'er  the  ocean^s  swell. 
One  parting  look,  then  Ligfathouie-fire,  farewell ! 


NOTES  AND  ANECDOTES, 

PolUical  and  Mlseellaneoas—firom  VI98  to  1S80— Drawn  fhim 
the  Portfolio  of  an  Ofllcer  of  tho  £m|rire,— aod  tranalaisd  froai 
the  Freoeh  tor  the  MMweogtr. 

TWO  SUICIDES. 

When  Captain  Wright,  the  aame  who  had  been  taken 
in  1796  with  Commodore  Sidney  Smith,  and  who 
escaped  with  him,  was  found  at  the  Temple,  in  bed, 
with  his  throat  cut,  he  had  before  him  the  number  of 
the  Jtfiofitfmr  containing  the  capitulation  of  Ulm. 

Ten  years  aflerwaids,  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  op- 
position in  the  British  Parliament,  M.  Whitbread,  cut 
his  throat  on  learning  the  news  of  tha  resok  of  the  bat- 
tie  of  Waterloo. 

Captain  Wiight  had  been  taken  before  L'Orient,  after 
having  effected,  on  the  coast  of  Bivelle,  the  three  de- 
barkments of  the  eonspiratora  associated  with  Greocges. 

lb  his  double  capacity  of  subject  and  officer  of  a  fo- 
reign power,  he  protested  against  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  criminal  tribunal  of  the  Seine ;  and  refused,  in  the 
audience  of  the  Std  of  June,  1804,  to  answer  to  the  ques- 
tions addressed  to  him,  and  which  could  only  refer  to 
fkcts  connected  wjth  his  service.  Carried  hack  to  the 
Temple,  he  remained  there  seventeen  months ;  and  oo 
the  morning  of  the  26th  of  October,  1805,  was  found 
dead  in  his  bed. 

Wright  was  a  long  time  regarded  in  England  as  a 
victim  of  the  imperial  tyranny.  This  man,  who  was 
of  very  moderate  importance,  acquired  suddenly,  from 
the  rumor  of  his  assassination  by  the  guards  of  Napo* 
Icon,  a  character  ridiculously  great* 

What  becomes  of  an  aooosation  aC  assassination, 
when  it  is  impossible  to  establish  any  interest  which 
the  reputed  author  of  the  crime  could  have  in  commits 
ting,  or  having  it  committed  7  Georges'  aaaociates  had 
been  tried ;  of  those  condemned,  many  bad  been  exe- 
cuted— the  rest  pardoned.  Captain  Wright  might  have 
made  some  revelation  which  would  have  compromised 
his  government  and  some  miknown  leaders  of  the  con- 
spiracy, if  there  were  any  such.  In  what  could  Napo- 
leon fear  him  7  I  know  no  reasonable  supposition  that 
we  can  admit,  unless,  at  least,  it  be  that  Napoleon  had 
him  killed,  to  save  France  the  expense  of  maintaining 
him. 

And  yet  in  1816,  at  a  period  so  near  the  finll  of  the 
empire,  when  public  opinion,  so  completely  changed 
in  France  and  England  on  the  subject  <i  Napoleon  and 
his  pretended  cruelty,  would  have  repelled  with  energy 
a  charge  of  assassination  directed  against  him,  Sidney 
Smith  instituted  an  examination  for  the  purpose  of 
establishing  the  assassuBatidn  of  his  former  Secretary. 
Nothing  can  be  more  extraordinary  than  the  pamphlet 
published  by  the  Commodore  on  this  subject.  To 
every  impartial  man,  Sidney  Smith  fully  soeoeedcd  in 
demonstrating,  by  the  amplest  testimony,  the  reality  of 
the  suicide. 

Madame  de  Stael,  who  detested  Napoleon,  because 
Napoleon  detested  petticoat  politicians,  said,  with  her 
false  jodgnent  and  brilliant  wit:  '^Bonapaite  is  unfor- 
tunate :  all  his  enemies  die  in  his  hands." 

I  am  convinced  that  Madame  de  Stael  neither  be- 
lieved in  the  Himsination  of  Pichegrv,  nor  of  Captais 
Wright. 
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TRAFALaAR. 

Commodore  Sidney  Smith,  in  his  pamphlet  on  the 
nbject  of  the  death  of  Captain  Wiight,  proved  that  the 
grief  which  the  capitulation  of  UUn  caused  the  prisoner, 
had  been  completely  dissipated  by  the  news  of  the  ?io- 
tory  of  the  English  fleet  at  Trafalgar.  Agreeing  on 
this  point  with  M.  de  Poiignac,  the  Commodore  admits 
that  the  news  of  the  capitulation  of  Ulm  and  the  battle 
of  Traioigar  were  known  at  Paris  the  same  day — ^the 
S5th  October,  1805. 

The  capitulation  of  Ulm  was  inserted  in  the  Moni- 
tear  of  the  SSth  of  October ;  the  combat  of  Trafalgar 
took  place  on  the  21st.  Could  it  haTO  been  known  at 
Pkris  the  S5th  7 — and  eonk)  Captain  Wright  have  shown 
himself,  the  evening  before  his  death,  joyous  and  trium- 
phant, in  consequanoe  of  having  learnt  the  defeat  of  the 
French  fleet? 

The  combat  of  Trafalgar,  however,  was  known  in 
France  much  sooner  than  it  naturally  wouM  hare  been, 
but  not  until  some  time  after  the  85th  of  October.  The 
news  was  received  in  this  way :  When  the  combat  was 
ended,  the  Admiral,  who  succeeded  Nelson  in  command, 
immediately  despatched  several  light  vessels  to  carry  to 
England  the  news  of  the  victory.  One  of  these  vessels, 
ft  brig,  driven  by  tempestuous  weather,  was  wrecked  on 
tiie  eosst  of  France,  about  a  league  from  the  little  bar- 
ber of  Saint  Valery.  The  sea  was  so  rough,  that  all 
the  exertions  of  the  aailors  of  tlie  port  to  extend  assists 
ante  to  the  shipwrecked  vessel,  were,  for  a  long  time, 
fraitleaa.  The  hull  of  the  vessel  sunk  below  the  sur- 
face; the  officers  and  sailors,  seeking  refuge  in  the  fore 
and  main  tops,  could  only  look  forward  to  certain  death. 
Twelve  boars  had  elapsed  before  the  English  brig,  of 
which  nothing  couM  then  be  seen  but  the  tops  of  the 
maatt,  could  be  boarded.  But  one  person  was  aaved ; 
he  wu  a  midshipman  in  the  royal  navy,  who,  having 
anceeaded  in  climbing  to  the  top  of  the  mainmast,  fast- 
ened himself  there,  and  remained  in  that  position  six 
hours,  in  spite  of  the  wind  and  the  waves  which  broke 
ofer  him  at  every  moment.  This  unfortunate  young 
nao  was  laid  on  the  shore  almost  dead,  while  every  one 
faoaied  diemaelves  in  striving  to  restore  him.  Afler  a 
haif  hoar,  during  which  all  sorts  of  remedies  were  ap- 
plied, he  came  to  himself— his  ideas  and  memory  re- 
torned — his  eyes  lighted  up  with  great  brilliancy— and 
nddealy  assuming  an  attitude  full  of  pride  and  exulta- 
tion, he  addressed  his  liberators  these  words,  with  an 
seeent  which  it  is  impossible  to  describe: 

"  The  Frtnth  navy  Us  betn  mMikaU  «(  Trrfdgm'J' 


THE  POLICE  OP  HARTWEL. 

The  Duke  of  Rovigo,  while  Minister  of  Police,  was 
iolbrroed  of  the  presence  at  Paris  of  a  woman  of  quite 
a  distinguished  name,  sent  by  the  little  court  of  Hart- 
vel  to  act  as  a  spy  at  the  imperial  court,  to  make  over- 
tQRs  to  certain  persons,  and  to  keep  open  relations 
already  established  with  others.  He  caused  her  to  be 
sneaied,  and  brought  to  his  house.  This  woman  was 
kandaonie,  and  the  Duke  of  Rovigo  found  her  fteUe; 
>ha  had  consented  very  readily  to  ^et  as  a  spy  at  fie 
imperial  eotnt  for  the  princes  of  Hartwel,  and,  consa- 
q«U]y,  tt  readily  agreed  to  act  aa  a  spy  on  the  princes 


of  Hartwel  for  the  pal  ice  of  Pari&  The  pay  of  this 
lady  was,  I  believe,  a  thousand  francs  a  month.  I  do 
not  know  how  much  the  court  of  Hartwel  gave  her ; 
but  if  she  received  but  little  from  that  quarter,  her  ser- 
vices were  afterwards  more  generously  paid :  she  has 
at  the  present  time  five  or  six  hundred  thousand  francs 
of  revenuoi  gained  during  the  first  ten  years  of  the 
restoration. 

In  a  eonferenoe  which  the  Duke  of  Rovigo  had,  after 
his  return  from  exile,  and  his  acquittal  by  the  council  of 
war  of  the  first  military  division,  with  Louis  XYIII, 
this  Prince  was  informed  of  the  means  employed  by 
the  police  of  the  imperial  government  to  ascertain  what 
passed  at  Hartwel  during  his  residence  at  that  place. 

"  Jtfenatftir  U  Due,"  said  he  to  the  former  Minister, 
"how  much  did  the  police  which  you  kept  at  Hartwel 
cost  you?" 

**Sire^  it  cost  us  from  120  to  150,000  francs.^ 

"  That  was  not  too  much ;  it  is  very  near  the  calcu- 
lation I  had  made.  The  Duke  d*Aumont  was  in  your 
interest,  was  he  not?" 

"That  is  a  secret  of  state  which  I  cannot  reveal, 
without  a  formal  order  from  your  Majesty.*' 

"Speak  frankly;  I  know  abnost  as  much  on  this 
subject  as  you  do." 

"Since  your  Majesty  seems  so  well  informed,  I  will 
not  deny  that  the  Duke  d'Aumont  wrote  to  us  about 
twice  a  month." 

"  And  for  that  you  gave  him " 

"  As  well  as  I  remember,  S4,000  fhincs  a  year.*' 

"Twenty-four  thousand  francs!  See,  Jtfonjtnir  U 
Due,  how  necessary  it  is  to  distrust  men ! — ^he  always 
told  me  13,000  francs.  It  was  probably  to  avoid  pay- 
ing my  services  as  an  author ;  for  the  letters  that  you 
received  were  all  written  by  me," 


GENERAL  BONAPARTE, 

a    MBMBBR    OF    THB    INSTITCTK. 

When  Emperor,  Napoleon  was  a  protector  of  all 
classes  of  the  Institute,  and  preserved  with  as  much 
anxiety  as  ever  his  title  of  member  of  the  class  of  phy- 
sical and  mathematical  sciences,  section  of  mechanics, 
which  he  had  obtained  when  only  a  general 

He  was  elected  the  5th  Nivose,  6th  year,  (86th  De- 
cember, 1797,)  when,  having  returned  from  the  army  of 
Italy,  after  tlie  treaty  of  Campo-Formio,  he  submitted 
to  the  Directory  his  plan  of  the  Egyptian  campaign. 

It  was  at  the  sitting  of  the  6th  Nivose  (37th  of  De- 
cember), that  General  Bonaparte  appeared,  for  the  first 
time,  at  the  Institute.  For  his  dibut  he  was  named, 
with  Monge  and  M.  Prony,  member  of  a  committee 
charged  to  examine  a  machine  of  M.  Hanin,  called  a 
tffpographUid  seaL 

Napoleon,  before  he  had  reached  the  power  which  he 
afterwards  attained,  pridea  himself  extremely  on  tliia 
nomination.  In  Egyp(,  he  atoned  his  letters  the  "  Gene- 
ral-in- Chief  of  the  army  of  Egypt,  Member  qf  the  Insii' 
lule." 

When  Consul,  he  often  assisted  at  the  sittings  of  the 
class  of  the  Institute  to  which  he  belonged.    These  sitp 

[tings  were  then  held  at  the  Louvre,  to  which  he  used  to 
go  directly  from  the  Tuileries.    On  his  entry,  the  pre- 
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fiidency  was  offered  him,  and  the  diBcassioD,  already 
commenced,  was  resumed  without  interruption. 

When  Emperor,  he  no  longer  attended  the  Institute, 
but  desired  that  his  name  should  continue  to  figure  at 
the  head  of  all  the  lists  of  the  members  of  the  class  of 
physical  and  mathematical  sciences.  The  annual  lists 
published  from  1805  to  1815,  always  contained  these 
words: 

'*The  Emperor,  nominated  a  member  of  the  section 
of  mechanics  the  5lh  Nivose  of  the  year  tl" 

He  required,  when  at  Paris,  that  the  accounting 
agent  of  the  Institute,  in  his  French  dress,  with  his 
sword  at  his  side,  should  come  every  month  to  the 
Tuileries,  or  Sl  Cloud,  and  bring  for  his  signature  the 
receipt-sheet,  and  place  on  his  table  the  little  gray  paper 
bag,  in  which  it  is  usual  to  send  to  the  members  of  the 
Institute  the  amount  of  their  monthly  pay.  The  Em- 
peror signed  the  receipt,  and  ga?e,  as  a  present  to  the 
accounting  agent,  the  hundred  francs  he  bad  brought. 

Napoleon,  when  Emperor,  exacted  even  of  his  oldest 
friends,  that  they  should  remember  the  distance  which 
separated  them;  and  yet  he  showed  himself  proud 
and  flattered  by  a  petition  which  he  had  just  received 
from  a  member  of  the  Institute,  of  the  clan  of  sciences, 
who  addressed  him  in  these  words : 

**  Sire,  and  illustrious  brother." 

It  has  been  said  that  the  Emperor  was  of  the  number 
of  the  members  of  the  Institute,  turned  out  in  1815  by 
an  ordinance  of  Louis  XVIII,  countersigned  Vaublanc: 
it  has  been  even  added  that  his  successor,  named  by  or- 
dinance, was  M.  Cauchy.  This  is  a  double  error.  M. 
Cauchy,  certainly  a  sufficiently  learned  mathematician 
to  have  been  elected  by  ballot,  was  named  by  ordinance, 
but  in  the  place  of  Monge ;  and  the  Emperor  did  not 
leave  his  ancient  prefect,  M.  de  Vaublanc,  the  petty 
pleasure  of  depriving  him  of  his  place. 

At  the  sitting  of  the  10th  of  April,  1815,M.  LefiSvre- 
Gineau,  the  President,  read  a  letter  from  Camot,  then 
Minister  of  the  Interior,  in  these  words : 

"  It  is  the  wish  of  his  Majesty,  that  the  class  should 
name  a  successor  to  the  place  which  he  occupies  in  the 
section  of  mechanics.  His  name  will  remain  at  the 
head  of  this  division,  as  protector,  with  mention  of  the 
date  at  which  he  was  elected  a  private  member." 

The  balloting  for  the  successor  of  the  Emperor  took 
place  the  8th  of  May,  1815.  M.  Molard  obtained  the 
majority  of  votes.  His  nomination  was  approved  by 
Napoleon  the  15th  of  the  same  month. 

M.  CUVIER. 

When  one  understands  a  subject  thoroughly,  he  loves 
to  speak  about  it  M.  Cuvier,  the  most  learned  man 
we  have  had  in  France  for  many  years,  was  extremely 
fond  of  disc6ursing  on  scientific  subjects,  and  sometimes 
spoke  at  great  length.  The  Emperor,  also  well  informed, 
though  in  a  very  inferior  degree,  was  fo<id  of  hearing 
scientific  discussions,  provided  always  that  they  were 
brought,  without  too  much  preamble,  to  the  solution  of 
some  problem. 

One  evening  M.  Cuvier  was  at  the  Tuileries ;  it  was 
immediately  after  a  sitting  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences. 

"M.  Cuvier,"  said  the  Emperor,  "what  have  you 
done  to-day  at  the  Academy?" 

''  Sire,  we  were  occupied  with  the  red-beet." 


"  Ah !  ah  I  and  does  the  Academy  think  that  the  toil 
of  France  is  suited  to  the  cultivation  of  the  red-beet  7" 

To  answer  that  very  simple  question,  M.  Cavier, 
like  a  true  man  of  learning,  entered  into  a  geological 
disquisition  on  soil,  from  which  he  passed  to  the  natoiml 
history  of  the  red-beet  When  he  bad  arrived  at  a 
conclusion,  the  Emperor  was  no  longer  listening:  the 
silence  of  M.  Cuvier  recalled  him  from  his  abstractioD, 
and  he  replied : 

*'Very  well,  M.  Cuvier;  then  does  the  Academy 
think  that  the  soil  of  France  is  suited  to  the  cultivatioa 
of  the  red-beet?" 

M.  Cuvier,  thinking  that  some  pre-ooeopation  had 
distracted  the  attention  of  the  Emperor,  commenoed  hb 
dissertation  eft  opo,  and  continued  it  to  its  end.  Napo- 
leon, who  had  not  requested  so  long  an  explanation,  set 
himself  to  thinking  of  something  else.  When  M.  Cu- 
vier had  concluded,  he  addressed  him  in  these  words : 

**  I  thank  you  very  much,  M.  Cuvier.  The  first  time 
that  I  see  BerthoUet,  I  will  ask  him  if  the  soil  of  Franca 
is  suited  to  the  cultivation  of  the  red-beet 


MICHAUD, 

OF   THK  COMEOIB   PRANCAISB. 

I  have  remarked,  that  Napoleon,  when  Emperor,  did 
not  tolerate  the  slightest  appearance  of  familiarity  even 
on  the  part  of  those  whom  he  had  known  and  loved  at 
an  earlier  period  of  his  life.  He  never  forgot  services 
rendered  him  at  a  time  when  fortune  had  not  yet  favored 
him ;  but  he  was  an  Emperor,  and  wished  every  one  to 
recollect  it  Talma,  into  whose  box  at  the  theatre 
General  Bonaparte  often  went,  and  at  whoee  table, 
while  a  General,  he  was  often  a  guest,  found  his  recep- 
tion by  the  Emperor  the  more  kind  in  proportion  as  he 
appeared  to  forget  the  past  The  Emperor  made 
Talma's  fortune  two  or  three  times,  without  ever  letting 
the  great  tragedian  perceive  that  he  found  his  expenses 
extravagant ;  but  then  Talma  had  formerly  opened  his 
purse  to  the  young  General  when  out  of  favor,  and 
Napoleon  thought  it  but  just  to  repay,  as  an  Emperor, 
the  loans  that  had  been  made  to  himself  as  a  (General. 

Michaud  had  also  known  General  Bonaparte:  I  will 
not  say  that  he  had  rendered  him  any  service ;  a  kind- 
ness generally  costs  something,  and  gene^irosity  was  not 
the  distinguishing  quality  of  Michaud;  but  he  was 
gay,  witty,  amusing,  and,  as  such,  was  liked.  The 
Emperor  had  preserved  an  agreeable  recollection  of  his 
acquaintance  with  him ;  and  if  he  did  not  admit  him 
entirely,  as  he  did  Talms,  to  bis  intimacy,  he,  at  least, 
showed  himself  generous  and  kind. 

In  1809,  the  favor  which  Michaud  bad  enjoyed  up  to 
that  time,  suddenly  ceased.  He  received,  however,  on 
many  occasions,  rich  presents ;  but  he  never  appeared 
at  the  Tuileries,  except  with  the  acton  of  the  CviiMit 
Fiwn^aUe,  when  ref^ilftriy  summoned.  This  speeies  of 
disgrace  was  attributed  by  himself  to  the  following  cir- 
cumstance: 

Michaud  had  been  named  Director  of  the  theatres  of 
the  court,  as  successor  to  Dazincourt:  in  this  character 
he  had  superintended  the  representations  given  at 
Faris,  at  St  Cloud,  and  at  Fontainebleaa :  in  this,  at 
least,  consisted  the  ^/Mal  part  of  his  dntiea.  He  had 
others  which  were  not  less  agreeable.    The  ptinomta 
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of  the  imperial  family  were  fond  of  playing  in  private 
tbeatrical  representations,  and  it  was  Midland's  duty 
to  hear  them  recite  their  parts,  and  to  direct  the  stage 
nanagement  of  these  exhibitions.  The  Emperor,  when 
DOC  too  much  employed,  took  pleasure  in  attending  their 
rehearsals:  he  frequently  even  consented  to  fill  the 
office  of  prompter.  All  went  off  very  well  if  the  parts 
were  committed  to  memory,  and  the  actors  and  actresses 
did  not  show  themselves  too  gmtehe$;  but  if  otherwise, 
the  Emperor  never  suppressed  his  impatience,  and,  after 
a  few  severe  criticisms,  generally  ended  by  throwing  the 
pamphlet  containing  the  play  at  the  head  of  the  actor 
or  actress,  who  showed  any  deficiency  in  memory  or 
propriety  of  action. 

One  can  easily  imagine  that  the  imperial  court,  thus 
tmTestied  lo  a  stage  for  comic  representations,  would 
oeeeaiarily  lose  much  of  its  dignity ;  and  that  it  would 
require  a  good  deal  of  caution  for  one  not  to  forget  the 
titles  of  sire,  your  majesty,  or  imperial  highness.  Mi- 
diaod  contained  himself  as  well  as  he  could ;  but  he 
did  Bot  always  succeed  in  confining  himself  within 
those  respectful  hounds  which  the  master  of  the  place, 
eveo  then,  exacted.  Michaud  took  great  quantities  of 
aouff;  and  snuffers  well  know  how  difficult  it  is  for 
lorers  of  tobacco  to  see  a  pinch  taken  at  their  side, 
without  stretching  out  the  hand  in  the  direction  of  the 
open  box.  In  the  course  of  the  rehearsals  Michaud 
foond  himself  very  oflm  near  the  Emperor,  who  took 
seTeral  pinches  every  minute.  In  a  moment  of  distrac- 
tion, and  obeying  an  impulse  entirely  mechanical,  Mi- 
chaud happened  to  introduce  his  fingers  into  the  snuff- 
box of  the  Emperor.  Nothing  more  was  necessary. 
Napoleon  first  discontinued  his  visits  to  the  rehearsals; 
afterwards  the  rehearsals  themselves  ceased,  and  the 
priaoeases  no  longer  played  their  private  comedies. 

The  imprudent  actor  thus  lost  in  a  moment  the  best 
part  of  his  duties. 


A  LESSON  IN  DECLAMATION. 

It  has  been  said  and  repeated,  that  Talma  was  in 
the  habit  of  giving  the  Emperor  lessons  in  declama- 
tion, aod  that  he  taught  him  to  study  his  attitudes,  and 
to  ennoble  his  manner,  when  about  to  appear  in  any 
great  ceremony.  Talma  never  gave  him  lessons  of  any 
kind;  but,  on'  the  contrary,  received  them  from  him, 
and  even  in  the  tragic  art.  I  will  state  here,  by  the 
vay,  that  Talma  loved  Napoleon  as  one  loves  God ; 
he  never  spoke,  without  the  liveliest  emotion,  of  one 
who  had  been  his  benefactor,  after  having  been  his 
fiiend.  When  Talma,  at  the  conclusion  of  one  of 
those  parts,  which  required  such  profound  study,  and 
nA  long  meditation,  came  to  rest  himself  in  the  dress- 
ing room  of  the  theatre,  he  almost  invariably  fell  into 
a  fit  of  drowsiness,  unless  the  conversation  turned  on 
the  Revolution,  or  the  Emperor ;  these  two  words  had 
the  power  of  immediately  arousing  him.  He  would 
then  speak,  and  with  a  wit  and  chann  that  no  one  can 
describe. 

One  evening  he  had  played  jN^ero  in  BrUanniau, 
The  representation  was  over,  and  he  was  resting  him- 
ttlf  in  the  dressing-room,  waiting  the  announcement  of 
his  eviiage ;  some  one  spoke  of  the  famous  lessons  in 
dedaoiation  which  it  was  said  he  had  giTen  the  Empe- 
nNh^ETalma  replied  quickly : 


"  I  have  never  given  any  lessons  in  declamation  to 
the  Emperor ;  he  had  no  need  of  them ;  and,  as  for  my 
part,  I  have  often  been  very  glad  to  copy  his  attitudes, 
and  to  profit  by  his  advice.    I  have  played  Nero  this 
evening ;  I  have  been  frequently,  and  I  may  say,  justly 
applauded.    It  is  a  part  which  I  play  well — of  which  I 
am  master :  it  is  to  the  Emperor  that  I  am  indebted  for 
playing  it  well    He  had  come  one  evening  to  the  re- 
presentation of  Britannieus,    The  next  morning  I  went 
to  the  Tuileries ;  he  was  pleased  to  permit  me  often  to 
approach  him.   *  I  saw  you  play  Nero,  yesterday,'  said 
the  Emperor,  observing  me,  '  and  I  think  you  are  de- 
ceived in  the  character.  Nero  is  an  Emperor,  it  is  true. 
If  you  had  to  represent  him  on  a  triumphal  car,  in  the 
midst  of  senators,  I  could  well  conceive  the  air  of  gran- 
deur which  you  attribute  to  him.    But  in  BrUannicui, 
Nero  is  paying  bis  court  to  a  young  woman,  and  dis- 
putes with  her  mother.    The  scenes  are  those  of  pri- 
vate life ;  and  there  is  no  occasion  to  hoist  an  Emperor 
upon  a  pedestal,  to  make  him  utter  what  you  have  said 
yourself  a  hundred  times.    An  Emperor  has  not,  sim- 
ply because  he  is  an  Emperor,  the  less  a  wife,  a  mis- 
tress, a  mother,  &c;  and  when  he  wishes  to  speak  to 
his  wife,  to  his  mistress,  to  his  sister,  he  does  not  clothe 
himself  in  his  imperial  costume,  that  he  may  remain 
an  emperor ;  he  does  not  address  them  a  pompous  ha- 
rangue, to  ascertain  if  they  are  well    In  thus  mount- 
ing us  on  stilts,  you  would  make  one  believe  Emperors 
were  not  men.  Reflect  on  this,  and  in  ten  days  I  will  call 
for  Brititnnieut,  and  go  to  see  you  play.'    I  had  long  ap- 
preciated the  justness  of  these  reflections,  and  I  was  led, 
in  consequence,  to  introduce  those  innovations  in  the  tra- 
gic art,  which  were  so  long  censured,  but  which  are  at 
length  approved.    When  the  Emperor  spoke  to  me,  I 
still  sacrificed  to  the  bad  taste  of  the  times ;  his  coun- 
cils were  an  encouragement  to  free  myself  from  all  hu- 
man respect.    I  played  Nero  as  I  had  comprehended 
the  part — as  the  Emperor  comprehended  it    The  first 
time  I  was  only  applauded  by  him ;  but  the  public  at 
last  understood  it,  and  suffered  itself  to  be  more  affect- 
ed, in  proportion  as  I  appeared  to  make  fewer  efforts  to 
obtain  that  result." 

After  a  momentary  silence,  Tahna  resumed — ''  I  have 
given,  in  the  course  of  my  life,  very  few  lessons  in  de- 
clamation. I  have  sometimes  aided,  with  my  advice, 
young  players  in  whom  I  perceived  promising  talents. 
Moreover,  I  am  conyioced  that  the  dramatic  art  is  not 
to  be  taught.  To  speak  accurately,  I  never  gave  any 
such  lessons  but  on  one  occasion,  and  it  was  under 
these  circumstances : 

"I  received,  one  day,  the  visit  of  a  young  Russian, 
who  was  particularly  recommended  to  me ;  he  was  of 
high  birth,  and  possessed  a  great  fortune.  After  a  few 
words  of  politeness,  he  asked  me  if  I  would  consent  to 
give  him  a  few  lessons  in  declamation.  I  replied  that 
it  was  not  my  custom,  and  that  I  would  not  have  time 
to  do  so.  He  insisted  with  much  earnestness,  and,  at 
the  moment  that  I  saw  him  about  to  make  me  offers  of 
money,  I  interrupted  him,  by  saying*-*  I  will  give  you 
no  lessons,  but  come  and  see  me,  and,  if  you  wish,  we 
will  converse  on  tragedy,  literature,  and  the  art  of  ora- 
tory.* 

"  This  young  man  had  singularly  pleased  me ;  he 
expressed  himself  with  a  warmth  and  energy  which 
gave  me  a  high  opinion  of  his  intelligence.    He  return- 
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ed,  and  I  comroenced  hy  offering  to  read ;  I  took  up  a 
tragedy,  atul  read  two  or  three  Boeoes.  '  That  is  very 
fine,'  be  said,  *  but  I  wish  to  hear  you  recite  something 
else.'  My  library  was  open ;  he  went  to  it,  and  brought 
me  a  volume  of  Tacitus,  pointing  with  his  finger  to  a 
harangue  to  a  Roman  army.  '  You  understand,'  be  said, 
'I  do  not  intend  myself  for  the  stage ;  but  I  belong  to  a 
country  which,  a  long  time  enslaved,  is  beginning  to 
break  its  chains.  They  have  inoculated  us  with 
liberty,  in  making  us  breathe  the  air  of  France;  sooner 
or  later  a  terrible  revolution  will  break  out  in  Russia, 
where  heretofore  there  have  been  only  revolutions  of 
the  palace.  With  this  conviction,  a  man  who  feels  that 
fae  has  spirit  and  energy,  ought  to  prepare  himself  for 
his  part,  and  I  am  studying  mine.  I  wish  to  know  how 
to  speak;  I  wish  to  obtain  from  you  the  secret  of 
moving  the  mass.' 

"  I  saw  him  frequently  afterwards ;  he  subsequently 
returned  to  Russia." 

Talma,  in  this  conversation,  had  pronounced  a  Rus- 
sian name  which  I  forgot  almost  immediately.  After- 
wards I  received  the  details  of  the  conspiracy  which 
broke  out  at  8u  Petersburgh  on  the  death  of  Alexan- 
der ;  in  reading  over  the  names  of  three  superior  officers 
who  had  been  condemned  to  death  and  executed,  one 
of  them  struck  me  particularly ;  in  reading  it,  I  ima- 
gined that  i  stiU  heard  the  word  pronounced  by  Talma. 

LEKAIN. 

Tetrot  was  ibnd  of  speaking  of  Lekain,  and  it  was 
from  him  that  I  heard  the  particulars  I  am  about  to 
recite. 

Lekain  was  a  great  tmateur  of  executions.  He  never 
omitted  any  opportunity  of  seeing  a  man  hung,  broken 
on  the  wheel,  or  quartered.  This  celebrated  tragedian 
was  so  well  known  at  the  Place  de  Grhe,  that  the  first 
of  the  executioner's  assistants,  who  observed  him,  was 
accustomed  to  make  a  sign  to  his  comrades  and  the  sol- 
diers of  the  guard,  saying — **  IH  thit  genUeman  posj— 
heiaan  amateur  /"  And  Lekain,  who  could  not  claim 
the  privilege  of  the  nobles,  of  standing  on  the  scaffold 
during  executions,  was  admitted,  without  difficulty, 
within  the  enclosure  surrounding  it* 

The  PaHiament  of  Paris  had  condemned  a  man  to  be 
broken  alive  on  the  wheel.  The  day  of  execution  had 
arrived,  and  Lekain  was  going,  in  great  haste,  to  the 
Plau  de  Grivej  not  wishing,  as  he  said,  to  be  absent  at 
the  raising  of  the  curtain,  and  desiring  to  see  every 
thing,  from  the  first  preparations  to  the  final  stroke  that 
Che  executioner  was  accustomed  to  give  the  patient, 
after  ne  had  separately  broken  all  his  limbs. 

On  tiie  way  he  met,  by  accident,  one  of  his  most  in- 
timate friends,  Deafontaines,  a  mild,  modest  man,  very 
much  esteemed  as  a  man  of  letters,  and  to  whom  we 
are  indebted  for  a  translation  of  Virgil  in  prose,  and 
two  or  three  tragedies,  even  the  titles  of  which  have 
been  long  forgotten. 

'*Come  with  me,"  said  Lekaio,  "  I  wish  you  to  see  a 
very  curious  exhibition." 

•'What  is  it?" 

"  An  execution  I  a  man  is  about  to  be  broken  on  the 
wheel ;  it  is  a  thing  that  one  must  see." 

Deafontaines  at  first  only  replied  by  a  gesture  of 
horror. 


"Come,  come,  we  have  not  a  minute  to  k»e ;  they 
are  about  to  begin." 

"  No,  certainly,  I  will  not  go ;  I  would  dream  of  it 
for  six  weeks." 

"  What  a  child  you  are !  One  should  see  a  little  of 
every  thing  in  this  world.    I  assure  you  it  is  very  co- 
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nous. 

And  Lekain,  seizing  his  friend's  arm,  led  him  on  ia 
spite  of  himselC  They  reached  the  Plaae  de  Grht  in 
company,  and  at  the  words,  "  IH  ikb  gmUUnum  pa$9^ 
heiaan  amaUur  /"  the  ranks  opened  before  LekaJn,  and 
closed  against  Deafontaines,  with  whom  none  of  those 
employed  about  the  Place  were  acquainted. 

Lekain,  feeling  that  he  had  lost  the  arm  of  Desfon- 
taines,  turned  back,  and  beheld  his  ft-iend  separated 
from  him  by  a  line  of  soldiers  *'  Let  this  gentleman 
pass,"  said  the  tragedian,  "he  is  the  executioner  of 
Orleans." 

At  this  revered  name  the  ranks  were  again  opened, 
and  Lekain,  seizing  hold  of  Deafontaines,  drew  him 
towards  the  scaflbld,  and  there,  like  a  true  eteerame,  ex- 
plained the  particular  use  of  each  instrument  o€  torture. 

Desfontaines,  to  his  great  displeasure,  was  forced  to 
witness  aU  the  details  of  the  execution.  When  termi- 
nated, he  retired  with  Lekain,  greatly  distressed  in  his 
mind  and  feelings. 

'*  I  am  going  to  play  at  Fontainebleau,"  said  Lekain, 
on  leaving  him.  "  They  are  aiwut  to  represent  a  new 
piece  at  the  Com^die  Fran^ise  this  evening ;  yon  will 
much  oblige  me  by  writing  me,  after  the  pertbrmance, 
if  the  play  has  succeeded.  On  carrying  your  letter  to 
the  carriages  of  the  court,  you  will  find  seme  one  to 
take  charge  of  it " 

"  I  will  do  so." 

Desfontaines  returned  home.  The  words  ''execu- 
tioner of  Orleans,"  the  title  which  had  been  so  unex- 
pectedly given  him,  could  not  get  out  of  bis  bead.  He 
thought  of  it  till  night ;  it  followed  him  even  to  the  thea- 
tre:  it  was  with  difficulty  that  he  could  pay  attention 
to  the  performance. 

The  piece  was  successfuL  As  soon  as  the  author 
was  named,  Desfontaines  hastened  to  quit  the  theatre, 
wrote  a  note,  and  carried  it  to  the  stand  whence  the 
carriages  of  the  court  set  off.  Only  one  remained, 
which  was  intended  for  the  Prince  of  Cond< ;  the  door 
was  open,  and  the  Prince  was  already  preparini^  to 
enter,  when  Desfontaines  stopped  him,  and  requested 
that  he  would,  on  arriving  at  Fontaineblean,  have  & 
letter,  which  he  desired  to  entrust  to  him,  sent  to  Lefcahi. 

"  Very  willingly,  mr,"  replied  the  prince ;  ^  but  from 
whom  ?'• 

"  From  his  intimate  friend." 

"  His  intimate  friend,  Mr. ?'* 

The  Prince  waited  for  a  name,  which  DesfoBtaines^ 
distracted,  sought  in  vain ;  at  last  the  unfortunate  de- 
signation of  the  morning  again  got  ponseasioB  of  bis 
mind. 

'*His  intimate  friend,"  replied  he,  **  the  exaentiooer 
of  Orleans." 

He  immediately  quitted  the  place.  The  Prince  wsa 
at  first  astonished  at  this  singular  intinoacy  between  tbe 
celebrated  actor  and  an  executioner;  but  as  he  saw 
nothing  physically  impossible  in  such  a-friendshipi  be 
ceased  to  think  about  it,  until,  on  his  arrival  at  Foo- 
tainebleau,  he  had  occask>B  to  send  tiie  loiter  ttftit  ed- 
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dress.  A  servant  was  sent  to  inform  Lekain  that  the 
Pnnce  of  Cood^  desired  to  speak  to  him.  Lekain  came 
immediatelf. 

*'  Here,  sir,  is  a  letter  which  a  person  who  calls  himself 
par  intimate  friend,  charged  me  to  have  delivered  to 
you." 

^'Ah,  yes !  I  have  the  honor  to  thank  your  highness. 
It  is  in  fact  from  one  of  my  best  friends." 

"Is  he,  indeed,  your  intimate  friend?" 

"Undoubtedly,  my  lord." 

"Permit  me,  then,  to  say  that  you  choose  your 
friends  in  singular  professions." 

"Bal,  my  lord,  he  is  a  very  distinguished  literary  man." 

"A  literary  man!  in  truth?" 

"  Yes,  my  lord,  we  are  indebted  to  him  for  some 
highly  esteemed  translations — even  for  some  tragedies." 

"Tragedies!  tragedies! — say  then  that  he  has  eze- 
CQted  the  dhumemenU* 

"Yes,my  lordy  the  diiiouenient,and  the  other  parts  also." 

"  The  devil !  I  did  not  know  that  France  was  so 
happy  as  to  possess  a  literary  executioner." 

"How!  an  executioner,  my  lord  ?" 

"Yes!  I  asked  the  gentleman  who  he  was?  he 
replied,  the  executioner  of  Orleans." 

At  this  moment  Lekain  recalled  the  eventk  of  the 
morning;  he  was  unable  to  restrain  his  bursts  of  laugh* 
ler,  and  had  the  greatest  difficulty  in  explaining  to  the 
Prince  the  ctrcumscances  that  gave  rise  to  so  ridiculous 
a  mistake. 

The  Prince  of  Cond^  amused  the  whole  court  with 
the  rcdial  of  the  adventure. 

M.  DE  LALLY, 

AXD   THE    EXKCUTIOMKR    OF    PARIS. 

There  are  many  extraordinary  coincidences^in  actual 
Mt.  M.  de  Lally,  before  going  to  seek  in  India  the 
eommand  which  terminated  so  fatally  for  him,  was, 
while  at  Paris,  a  young  man  of  elegant  appearance, 
gallant,  thoughtless,  devoted  to  pleasure,  and  full  of 
riotoQs  mirth,  as  a  great  name  permitted  one  to  be  with 
impunity. 

One  night,  M.  de  Lally  and  some  boon  companions, 
aAer  a  drinking  frolic,  traversed  the  streets  of  the  capi- 
tal, seeking  to  amuse  themselves  at  the  expense  of  such 
of  the  lower  classes  as  they  could  find  at  (hat  late  hour. 
Soddenly,  in  the  little  street  of  Sfiunt  Jean,  generally 
to  quiet,  they  heard  the  music  of  a  party  of  dancers. 
Looking  up,  they  discover  the  windows  of  an  apart- 
ment in  the  third  story  brilliantly  illuminated.  There 
it  is,  they  exclaimed,  at  the  same  moment :  they  are 
dancin^--4et  us  go  up  and  join  them.  No  sooner  said 
than  done.  They  ring  at  the  door ;  a  man  i%ith  a  frank 
•od  open  countenance  receives  them. 

''Sir,"  said  M.  de  Lally  to  him,  *'  we  are  gentlemen ; 
ve  are  very  fond  oi  dancing.  Chance  has  brought  us 
into  your  part  of  the  city.  We  heard  music,  and  were 
anable  to  resist  the  wish  to  ask  you  to  permit  us  to 
join  in  your  amusements.  Do  not  refuse  us;  I  will 
guarantee  you  shall  have  no  cause  to  repent  of  your 
politeness." 

"Very  willingly,  gentlemen;  but  before  entering, 
yoQ  most  be  informed  who  it  is  you  visit," 

"  Of  what  importance  is  that !  Your  language  proves 
that  yott  have  been  well  educated  ;  we  think  we  shall 
Boi  be  out  of  our  sphere  in  your  bouse." 


**I  ought  to  inform  you,  gentlemen,  who  the  person 
is  to  whom  you  speak.  I  am  the  executioner  of  Paris. 
I  have  married  my  daughter  to  the  son  of  one  of  my 
profuHofuU  h^tkrerij  and  we  are  celebrating  the  mar- 
riage," 

At  this  announcement,  the  young  gentlemen  hesi- 
tated a  moment;  but  quickly  resuming  their  gaiety, 
and  smiling  at  the  idea  of  being  able  to  say,  in  the 
taUma  of  Versailles, — "  we  have  danced  at  the  house 
of  the  executioner  of  Paris,"  they  replied,  "  Sir,  we 
are  delighted  to  form  your  acquaintance  in  thit  place. 
Your  tone  and  manner  reconcile  us  at  once  to  one 
whose  title,  we  roust  confess,  cannot  always  be  pro- 
nounced without  shuddering." 

As  soon  as  they  were  introdueed,  the  young  nobles 
hastened  to  engage  themselves  to  the  handsomest  wo- 
men in  the  room,  and  to  commence  the  dance. 

M.  de  Lally,  affected,  without  knowing  why,  remain- 
ed alone  near  the  master  of  the  house,  and  commenced 
interrogating  him. 
"  You  do  not  yourself,  sir,  act  as  executioner  ?" 
"Not  generally— I  have  aids;  I  only  assist  them. 
But  should  the  person  condemned  be  a  great  noble — if 
it  were  you,  sir,  for  example,  I  should  regard  it  as  a 
duty,  as  an  honor,  to  act  myself. 
M.  de  Lally  forced  a  smile,  and  shortly  withdrew. 
Fifteen  years  afterwards,  almost  to  the  very  day,  this 
same  executioner  cut  off  the  head  of  M.  de  Lally. 

Should  you  at  this  day  go  into  the  street  dea  Jdaraii, 
in  the  rear  of  the  Diorama,  and  knock  at  the  door  of  a 
house  of  a  handsome  appearance,  without  a  number, 
you  will  be  received  by  a  man  whose  person  very  much 
resembles  that  of  Louis  XVI ;  he  will  accost  you  po- 
litely, and  reply  to  your  questions  without  the  least 
repugnance.  He  will  show  you  his  library  ;  for  he 
amuses  himself  a  great  deal  with  literature.  If  you 
ask  him,  he  will  tell  you  that  he  would  give  half  his  for- 
tune, very  lato/idty  acquired,  for  the  abolition  of  the 
punishment  of  death. 

Without  requiring  to  be  much  pressed,  he  will  show 
you  his  museum, — ^a  little  guillotine  in  mahogany,  and 
a  large  cutlass.  The  guillotine  is  the  first  model  of 
this  instrument  ever  made;  the  cutlass  is  that  with 
which  the  gentlemen,  who,  under  the  ancUn  regime, 
enjoyed  the  privilege  of  not  being  hung,  were  decapi- 
tated. After  having  showed  you  a  large  gap  at  the 
edge  of  the  cutlass,  he  will  tell  you : 

"  In  the  time  of  my  father,  the  nobles  of  the  court 
had  the  right  of  remaining  on  the  platform  of  the  scaf- 
fold during  executions.  When  M.  de  Lally  had  his 
head  cut  off,  a  young  noble  accidentally  struck  against 
my  father's  arm,  turned  aside  the  stroke,  and  the  blade 
was  broken  against  a  tooth.*' 

THE  DUCHESS   OP   C*****, 

MOW  DUCHBSS  OF   D'^*'^'^. 

There  lived,  about  forty  years  since,  an  old  Duke, 
whose  principality,  in  the  event  of  his  dying  without 
heir,  was  to  revert  to  the  crown  of  Russia.  This  old 
Duke  had  passed  sixty  years  of  his  life  in  a  state  of 
constant  hostility  against  the  Emperor  and  the  Russian 
governmenL  He  was  without  children,  and  saw  with 
despair  the  moment  approach,  when  his  death  would 
be  the  means  of  enriching  those  he  so  cordially  de- 

I  tested. 
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One  day  he  adopted  a  sudden  resoluiiork  A  noble 
in  his  neighborhood,  his  vassal,  had  a  daughter  of  seven- 
teen, beautiful,  full  of  talent,  and  well  educated.  He 
asked  her  in  marriage ;  in  other  words,  he  announced 
to  his  vassal  that  he  intended  to  marry  his  daughter. 
A  refusal  was  impossible;  the  proposition  was  received, 
as  it  ought  to  have  been,  with  submission  and  respect. 
The  young  lady  herself,  who  perhaps  had  already 
dreamed  of  other  lovers,  was  not  the  less  bound  to  yield 
to  the  wishes  of  her  father  and  her  prince. 

The  ceremony  was  celebrated  without  delay.  On 
leaving  the  church,  the  old  Duke  gallantly  seized  the 
hand  of  his  young  bride,  snd  said  : 

'*  Madame,  I  must  have  an  heir  before  the  end  of 
twelve  months.  This  country  is  too  cold,  and  does  not 
suit  you.  Your  equipages  arc  ready ;  you  will  set  off 
instantly  for  Italy.  My  chamberlain,  an  amiable  man, 
handsomely  ma4p,  and  full  of  talent,  will  accompany 
you.  Let  me  hear  from  you  from  lime  to  time^  and  do 
not  return  until  you  are  a  mother." 

The  young  Duchess  onoe  more  Submitted,  and  set  off 
*  on  her  journey.    She  returned  at  the  expiration  of  a 
year ;  the  old  Duke  had  an  heir. 

The  cold  sky  of  Russia  was  not  probably  more  suited 
to  the  youthful  heir  than  to  his  mother;  for  immedi- 
ately after  the  death  of  his  father,  the  old  Duke,  she 
fixed  herself  in  France,  having  made  an  arrangement 
with  tht  court  of  Russia  for  an  exchange  of  her  princi- 
pality. 

Married  to  a  young  Duke  mach  in  favor,  in  conse- 
quence of  his  being  the  nephew  of  a  very  powerful 
personage,  she  is  at  the  present  day  the  most  distin- 
guished ornament  of  the  diplomatic  salont» 


NAVARINO. 

BT  MISS  E.  DRAPER, 
PART  UL 

ChainM  by  deep  slumber,  long  the  fierce  Turk  lay 
In  gentle  dreams;  his  spirit  wing'd  away 
To  pleasant  lands,  where  goodly  things  invite 
To  holy  treat  the  eager  appetite ; 
Of  Tuba's  fruit  a  glorious  feast  he  made, 
And  linger'd  long  beneath  its  cooling  shade ; 
Thence  to  Al  Zannat's  brigflt  abode,  where  he 
Beheld  those  beings,  whose  dark  radiant  eyes. 
In  fadeless  lustre,  are  (or  seem  to  be,) 
TV  eternal  suns  that  light  all  paradise. 

Another  dream  stole  o'er  the  sleeping  Turk : 
Strange  men,  and  ghastly,  rose  before  his  sight. 
In  whose  grim  visages  there  seem*d  to  lurk 
Dark  woe  and  mystery ;  in  bloody  plight 
The  ghostly  multitude  pass*d  sighing  by; 
And  in  their  rear  there  came  a  conquering  train, 
With  blood-stain'd  banners  streaming  from  on  high, 
And  arms  and  spoils  seized  from  the  vsnquish'd  slain. 
He,  the  proud  leader  of  that  countless  host, 
Seem'd  terrible  to  look  upon, — and  most 


From  the  dark  sternness  of  his  steady  eyes, 
That  with  cme  glance  all  gentle  hopes  coaM  banish. 
**  Hide  ye  afar,*'  the  conquering  master  cries. 
And  at  his  word  the  Turkish  captives  vanish. 

Roused  by  the  sight  of  such  a  spectacle, 
The  waking  Turk  shudder'd  as  yet  he  thought 
Upon  the  dismal  dream,  which  might  foretel 
Coming  events  with  dire  destruction  fraught! 
Yet  did  his  spirit  heed  the  fatal  warning?— 
While  yet  the  gentle  light  of  day  was  dawning'. 
He  hurried  on  to  face  his  deadly  foes. 
As  thro'  his  fleet  loud  rung  the  battle  cry, 
And  Greek  and  Christian  at  the  signal  rose. 
In  calm  resolve  to  vanquish  or  to  die. 

They  met;  a  sportive  gale  their  colours  fann'd; 

The  joyous  birds  came  fluttering  from  land, 

And  then  upon  the  highest  mast  alighred, 

Plum'd  their  gay  feathers,  and  seem'd  naught  affrighted. 

There  was  a  pause, — ere  yet  the  word  was  given 

To  onset  terrible, — through  earth  and  heaven 

A  heavy  silence  reign'd.    In  the  heart's  lightness 

There  may  be  beauty  on  a  sea  of  brightness^ 

And  joy  there  may  be  in  soft  azure  skies ; 

But  the  enchantment  of  .all  nature  dies 

In  that  dark  moment,  when  death's  shadowy  wing, 

In  sickly  dimness,  veils  earth's  pageantry, 

Tho'  noontide  glory  should  unclouded  fling 

A  flood  of  radiance  over  land  and  sea. 

O'er  Dfavarino  beam'd  the  sun's  broad  ray, 

Yet  look*d  it  most  like  to  that  ghastly  glare. 

That  o'er  the  dying  face  is  seen  to  play 

When  the  dark  hue  of  chilling  death  is  there. 

Now  rush'd  to  battle  all  the  bold  and  brave. 
And  heavy  cannonading  rent  the  shore. 
But  the  TurkI  shudder'd  as  their  corvettes  gave 
The  bloody  signal  in  the  thundering  roar ; 
The  tall  ships  tremble,  and  the  water  shook. 
While  echo  caught  the  tumult  In  the  sky. 
And  to  the  very  verge  of  heaven  she  took. 
All  she  could  gather  of  the  battle  cry. 

Again  went  thundering  thro*  the  middle  air 

The  sound  of  cannon,  till  the  waters  were 

Crimson'd  with  crime.    A  Gaul,  a  Briton  fell, 

And  then  a  hardy  Russian ;  but  'twould  swell 

Into  a  catalogue  most  foul,  to  tell 

The  fearful  numbers  of  the  Turks  that  lay. 

Like  fallen  leaves  upon  an  autumn  day. 

Even  justice,  half  appeased,  look'd  from  the  skies 

With  eye  less  stern  than  she  was  wont  of  late. 

Pleased  to  behold  the  bleeding  sacriHee 

Upon  the  altar  of  th'  Egyptian  fleeL 

Still  roar'd  the  tumult  of  the  cannon's  blast, 

And,  as  on  bloody  journies,  forth  it  past — 

Bore  from  the  sinking  wreck  the  mangled  Ifrob^ 

Tom  ntdely  from  the  bleeding  trunk  of  him, 

Who,  like  a  gallant  hero,  battles  on, 

Tho*  his  right  arm  and  trusty  sword  be  gone; 

They  bring  unto  the  shrine  of  liberty, 

The  saint,  his  prayers— the  civil  man  his  lore— - 

And  gentle  woman,  in  her  aympathy, 

A  generous  flood  of  patriot  tears  will  pour; 

But  the  true  warrior  in  his  ardor  drains 

(To  the  last  drop)  the  blood  of  bis  heart's  teins. 
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Now  closer  the  conflicting  squadrons  drew, 
And  fast  and  thick  the  whizzing  death-balls  dew — 
Thro'  the  dark  smoke  now  gleamed  the  vivid  flashes. 
Then  bhzed  destruction, — and  the  burning  ashes 
Fell  hissing  on  the  surface  of  that  water, 
Already  laden  with  the  reckless  slaughter ; — 
Hark!  to  yon  blast  which  speaks  the  fearful  doom 
Of  Turkey's  boasting, — scattering  in  the  air 
Baoners  and  arms,  while  the  fierce  flames  consume 
Many  a  tall  war-skip  that  was  reeling  there. 

List!  there  is  horror  hovering  o'er  yon  wreck, 
The  last  of  the  proud  crescent, — her  high  mast, 
Tom  in  fell  fury  from  the  shatter'd  deck. 
Unto  the  waves  like  lighter  ruin  cast. 
Floats  on  the  billow, — and  the  frightened  crew 
Start  to  behold  how  rush  the  greedy  waves 
All  heedless  o'er  them :  staggering  to  and  fro, 
The  leaky  wreck  at  length  asunder  cleaves. 
And  down  she  sinks,  as  thing  that  had  not  been. 
Or  ooly  in  imaginatioi)  seen. 

Bat  from  the  deep  wild  prayers  to  Alia  rise. 
Faint— and  more  faint — then  all  is  stilt  dismay — 
The  distant  echo  of  that  murmuring  dies, 
And  the  deep  waters  roll  their  woes  away. 
Aye  then  and  there  went  many  a  daring  one 
To  the  bng  slumbers  of  his  billowy  home, 
Aod  many  a  Mussulman,  whose  spirit  brave 
Had  dung  to  life  with  fond  but  vain  endeavor, 
Sank,  in  the  gushing  of  the  dark-red  wave, 
Forever  I — 

So  ceased  all  tumult :  Gentle  evening  threw 
A  moQmful  glory  o'er  the  solemn  west. 
Id  a  pure  sky  of  soft  ethereal  blue ; 
The  veary  sun  sunk  to  his  nightly  rest ; 
Upon  the  bosom  of  the  wave  ti^sre  glows 
Reflected  splendor  from  the  gilo^ed  skies; 
Aod  battle-smoke  like  broken  vapor  rose, 
Tinged  with  the  beauty  of  the  sunset  dyes. 

Now  flock  the  war-birds  from  their  far  abode; 
No  sound  was  beard  but  that  of  fAetr  broad  wing, 
That,  flapping,  came  along  the  airy  road, 
O'er  dead,  and  dyings,  darkly  hovering ; 
And,  as  the  sombre  waves  all  silent  roll'd, 
Aod  starry-light  came  streaming  from  the  sky, 
Iiknk'd  the  wreck  of  all  things,  to  behold 
The  lingering  fragments  as  they  scudded  by. 
Of  those  tall  vessels  that  had  been  so  late 
The  pride  and  glory  of  th'  Egyptian  fleet. 

He  stood  sole  monarch  of  so  wild  a  scene — 
Death—with  his  blade— around  him  still  were  seen 
Most  direful  doings,  and  in  wildest  stare, 
Oft  gazed  he  on  the  flood — and  scarce  could  he 
Believe  the  dreadful  carnage  that  was  there, 
Or  half  the  havoc  'mong  mortality ; 
Yet  there  was  pleasure  in  his  greedy  eye, 
'Tvse  satisfaction ;  was  it  wonder  7 — ^why, 
A  change  of  food  is  lightsome ;  snd  of  late 
He  had  grown  tired  of  gulping  Greeks:  so  then 
It  was  in  truth  a  most  delicious  treat 
To  feed  his  hunger  upon  Maswlmeik 
iVmce  Edward,  Vm, 


TWO  VISITS  IN  A  DAY. 

It  was  in  the  winter  of  18S — ,  that  I  happened  to  be 
a  sojourner  for  a  few  days  in  a  city  of  the  Old  Domi- 
nion. It  was  intensely  cold,  and,  as  I  was  just  from 
the  south-west,  where  I  had  been  for  several  years,  I 
felt  it  more  sensibly  than  others  around  me.  It  seemed 
to  me,  to  be  the  severest  weather  I  had  ever  known. 
The  clouds  had  a  hard,  sullen,  relentless  look,  which 
seemed  to  indicate  that  they  were  resolved  not  to  dis- 
perse, until  they  had  given  us  a  complete  soaking. 
Accordingly,  about  an  hour  after  breakfast  was  over  at 
the  hotel  where  I  put  up,  a  rain  commenced,  pretty 
much,  I  suppose,  after  the  manner  of  that  which  ceased 
not  for  forty  days  and  forty  nights.  I  had  nothing  to 
do— never  was  I  so  at  a  loss.  The  few  people  who 
were  in  the  house  stalks  about  whistling,  their  hands 
in  their  pockets — now  and  then  commenting  on  and 
cursing  the  weather,  and  occasionally  a  word  or  two 
was  dropped  on  political  subjects,  but  in  such  a  manner 
as  not  to  excite  the  slightest  interest.  This  will  never 
do,  thought  I — I  shall  have  a  fit  of  the  blues  if  I  stay 
here ;  and  observing  that  the  rain  did  not  seem  likely 
to  abate,  I  determined  to  brave  the  torrent  and  visit  a 
relation  of  mine,  who,  I  had  been  told,  resided  in  the 
city.  My  landlord  gave  roe  directions  to  the  house, 
and  being  well  equipped  for  such  an  expedition,  I  sal- 
lied forth.    Fortunately,  1  had  not  far  to  go,  and,  in  a 

few  minutes,  found  myself  at  Mr.  D 's  door.    His 

wife  was  a  cousin  of  mine.  She  brought  D.  a  large 
fortune;  and,  as  I  expected,  I  found  their  residence 
one  of  the  handsomest  private  buildings  in  — .  A 
servant  answered  my  knock,  and  conducted  me  through 
a  room  handsomely,  or  rather  showily  fumfsbed,  which 
seemed  to  be  used  solely  as  a  hall  or  entrance  room. 
Seated  on  the  carpet,  and  regarding  each  other  with 
looks  of  fierce  defiance,  were  two  boys,  apparently 
eight  and  ten  years  of  age.  They  had  been  building 
houses  of  books,  and  a  tremendous  volume  of  "  Aber- 
crombie's  Scots  Warriors"  lay*  with  its  leaves  sadly 
torn  and  crumpled  beside  them.  As  I  cast  a  look  on 
the  insulted  work8X>f  the  historian,  the  thought  occur- 
red to  me,  that  he  could  scarcely  have  recounted  the 
adventures  of  many  fiercer  heroes  than  the  lillipu- 
tian  warriors  before  me.  I  passed  on,  and  was  ushered 
into  a  small  parlor,  where  Mrs.  D*  was  seated,  reading 
a  novel  She  was  much  surprised  to  see  me,  but 
welcomed  me  very  cordially.  "  Well,  now,  who  could 
have  thought  to  see  you — it  really  has  been  an  age 
since  you  were  in  Virginia;  but  you  must  be  very 

cold ;  pray  draw  nearer  to  the  fire" P^'c,  she  should 

have  said,  for  fire  there  was  nont^  except  a  few  half 
dead  cools,  which  seemed  to  be  expiring  with  despair 
at  the  idea  of  being  expected  to  kindle  a  few  round 
pine  logs  laid  above  them,  which  looked  as  comfortless, 
aye,  and  as  black  too,  as  an  Irish  tpinning^wkeeL  i 
took  a  seat,  however,  and,  afler  the  usual  inquiries, 
had  time  to  look  about  me.  My  cousin  was  a  middle- 
sized  woman,  and  had  often  been  called  pretty.  Her 
complexion  was  dark,  but  her  features  were  handsome, 
except  that  her  eyes  had  an  unsettled  expression,  which 
detracted  much  in  my  opinion  from  her  appearance. 
She  wore  a  very  fine  cap,  very  much  soiled,  and  a 
black  satin  dress,  with  tremendous  sleeves,  which  fell 
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every  way  but  the  right  way.  A  pink  gause  hand- 
kerchief, much  froyed  and  faded,  with  the  point,  which 
should  have  been  on  her  back,  over  the  right  shoulder, 
completed  her  costume.  Perhaps  I  ought  to  mention 
that  her  hair,  which  was  naturally  very  dark,  was 
beginning  to  turn  grey,  and  was  arranged  in  the  most 
disorderly  set  of  puffs  I  ever  remember  to  have  seen. 
In  one  corner  of  the  room,  playing  with  a  large  wax 
doll,  stood  a  little  girl  six  years  of  age,  sluttishly,  but 
fashionably,  attired  after  the  prevailing  mode  for  chil- 
dren. Her  hair  was  pinned  up  in  papers  all  over  her 
head.  She  wore  a  crimson  frock  extremely  short,  with 
trowsers  of  most  equivocal  pretensions  to  whiteness. 
She  held  a  saucer  filled  with  an  odd  looking  mixture, 
with  which  she  pretended  to  feed  her  doll.  "Come' 
here,  Angelica,  my  dear,  and  speak  to  your  cousin,** 
said  her  mother — **  shake  hands  with  him,"  she  added, 
as  the  child  approached  me,  staring,  with  a  pair  of 
great  round  eyes,  full  in  my  face.  Accordingly,  I 
reached  forth  my  hand,  and  when  I  withdrew  it  from 
hers,  found  two  of  my  benumbed  fingers  stuck  fast 
together.  While  I  sat  shivering  with  cold  by  the  side 
of  the  chimney  place,  the  door  flew  open,  and  a  little 
boy,  who  might  be  three  years  old,  gallopped  In.  With- 
out noticing  any  thing  else,  he  ran  straight  to  his  sister 
to  seize  her  doll ;  but  finding  she  did  not  mean  to  resign 
it,  he  threw  himself  on  the  floor,  screaming  with  all 
his  might.  '*  Hush,  hush,  Alexander,  said  Mrs.  I^^; 
if  he  don't  hush,  Fanny,  you  must  take  him  away,** 
added  she,  to  a  little  sickly  looking  mulatto,  who  stood, 
the  very  personification  of  an  ague,  by  the  side  of  her 
gentle  little  master.  As  there  was  no  hearing  the 
sound  of  any  voice  but  his  own,  master  Alick*s  mama 
made  the  little  girl  take  him  up  and  bear  him  off,  he 
screaming  all  the  way,  as  if  twenty  such  spirits  as 
that  of  his  royal  namesake,  of  warlike  memory,  ani- 
mated  his  pigmy  frame.  Peace  having  now  ensued, 
my  cousin  proceeded  to  make  numberless  inquiries  of 
me ;  and  when  I  could  keep  my  teeth  from  chattering, 
1  endeavored  to  answer  her  and  sustain  the  conversation. 
She  had  informed  me  that  Mr.  D.  was  at  home,  and 
would  shortly  return  to  the  room  in  which  we  were ; 
but  as  he  delayed  coming  longer  than  she  ex|l)ected, 
she  now  went  to  inform  him  of  my  arrivaU  I  took  the 
opportunity  which  her  absence  afforded,  to  get  as  nearly 
up  the  chimney  as  I  well  could.  Good  heavens!  how 
strange!  said  I  to  myself,  that  people,  who  have  the 
means  of  being  comfortable,  should  not  have  a  fire  such 
a  day  as  this.  My  cousin  entered  the  room  so  soflly, 
that  I  had  no  chance  to  resume  my  position  on  the  out- 
side of  the  fender,  before  she  was  near  the  seat  she  had 
left.  **  Really,  it  is  excessively  cold,**  said  she,  as  she 
gave  the  fire  a  thorough  and  most  alarming  stir — tUami' 
ingf  because  I  really  feared  she  would  put  out  eyery 
spark.  However,  she  rang  the  bell,  and  my  spirits 
began  to  revive  when  I  heard  her  tell  the  servant  to 
bring  some  dry  wood.  Mr.  D.  now  entered.  He 
was  very  polite,  seemed  delighted  to  see  me,  and  asked 
me  what  I  thought  of  the  weather,  as  it  hod  just  com- 
menced snowing  along  with  the  rain.  I  told  him  but 
one  opinion  could  be  entertained  of  it,  and  that  was, 
that  it  was  intolerable ;  and  so,  indeed,  it  was  without 
a  fire.  When  I  was  nearly  frozen  to  death,  I  arose  to 
return  to  the  hotel ;  but  this  they  would  by  no  means 
allow— I  most  sUy  to  dinner— there  could  be  no  excuse 


for  me ;  so  down  I  sat,  expecting  certainly,  havtitt, 
we  should  have  a  fire  when- the  dry  wood  ame. 

But,  alas !  the  servant  returned  with  an  annful  of 
wet  pine  split  up,  and  I  was  compelled  to  eontent  my. 
self  with  seeing  a  smoke  made,  when  I  had  hoped  to 
feel  a  fire.  In  the  coarse  of  our  conversation,  Mr.  D. 
informed  me  that  my  friend  L.  the  dearest  and  bat  of 
friends,  whom  I  was  on  my  way  to  visit,  bad  remoTed 
from  his  former  residence,  and  was  engaged  in  the  nwr- 
can  tile  business  to  which  he  had  been  bred,  in  — ,  mx 
many  doors  from  D.*s  own  house.  I  was  delighted  to 
hear  this,  and  resolved  to  hasten  my  departure  in  conse- 
quence. L.  had  also  married  a  relation  of  mine,  vln 
had  been  reared  and  educated  by  my  mother,  who 
repaid  her  cares  with  the  affection  of  a  daughter,  and 
whom  I  loved  as  an  elder  sister.  Her  husband  «tf 
many  years  my  senior,  but  this  had  proTcd  no  br  to 
our  intimacy. 

Well,  at  last  the  dinner  hour  came,  and  on  rasN 
before  us  the  three  eldest  children  into  the  dittin** 
room — a  large,  well-furnished  room,  hot  only  »ith  a 
small  attempt  at  a  fire  in  the  hearth.  In  leaTiog  the 
sitting-room  for  this,  it  was  (if  I  may  use  a  Tulgv 
expression,)  like  stepping  out  of  the  fryinp-pan  ino 
the  fire,  or,  to  speak  more  consistently,  out  of  the  relri- 
gerator  into  the  ice-house,  as  I  dare  say  there  bad  not 
been  even  a  cod  in  the  latter  since  breakfast  lime,  until 
the  table  was  set  for  dinner.  At  the  fool  of  the  uWe, 
which  was  well  covered  with  silferand  cni  glass,  there 
stood  the  remains  of  what  had  been  a  ham  of  bacon. 
A  tureen  was  at  the  head,  and  that  of  course  was 
covered,  and  so  were  the  other  four  dishes.  1  had, 
therefore,  all  the  happiness  of  imagining  I  was  to  fare 
sumptuously,  if  I  could  not  get  warna,  until,  as  we 
were  about  to  sit  down,  Mr.  D.  observed  my  deplmW* 
condition  (for  by  this  time,  reader,  I  could  scartelf 
speak),  and  proposed  putting  the  table  closer  to  the  fire- 
I  did  not  attempt  to  oppose  them,  because  I  sav  tUy 
were  no  more  aware  that  there  was  not  a  good  fit 
than  they  were  that  I  heartily  wished  my«If  back « 
the  hotel,  or,  indeed,  any  where  to  get  warm.  la 
moving  the  toble,  only  two  of  the  diahes  were  o'^" 
turned.  Out  of  one  rolled  some  sbrifelled  potam 
which,  to  use  a  common  culinary  phrase,  had  m 
long  enough  to  shed  tears ;  and  outof  the  olhef>«8»« 
some  gravy,  or  some  such  thing,  that  resembled  i^ 
maigre,  alias  dish  wafer,  more  than  any  thing  ei$(-« 
my  epicurean  visions  were  put  to  flight.  Ho«^' 
we  commenced  our  attack,  and  towards  ihecondw'M' 
I  was  informed  by  master  Greorge  that  there  «s 
pudding  for  dinner.  Accordingly,  in  due  lime»  th«  $4-^ 
pudding  made  its  appearance.  It  was  (to  use  the  ci- 
African's  wortis)  "a  ting  dat  would  not  la^'baJ'* 
laid  down  lazily  in  the  dish,  and  looked  as  if'ii^^* 
great  mind  to  break  all  to  pieces.  It  was,  howf«^ 
extremely  hot,  and  I  determined  to  eat  heartily  ^  f^ 
even  should  it  be  as  tasteless  as  every  thing  whjfh  i^* 
preceded  iu  I  therefore  allowed  myself  to  be  P'*'^-'' 
fully  helped  to  it,  and  felt  somewhat  benefiii«l  ^  ' 
scalding  my  stomach  considerably.  After  dinPff.« 
continued  in  the  room,  and  I,  bIockh«ad.lik^  »  «» 
excess  of  my  politeness,  desired  Mrs.  a  to  V^r  ^" "  * 
piano  whict.  stood  in  this  room,  because,  as  *he  m^ 
they  "rveverused  their  drawiog-room  txctfi  for  'a* 
parties.**  She  complied  with  great  alicriiy;  btit  on"? 
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think,  reader,  what  she  played — actually  the  Battle  of 
Prague !  And  there  I  stood,  it  seemed  to  me,  one  good 
boar  and  a  balfj  keeping  time  with  the  ''chatter  of  my 
jawd,"  being  barbarous  enough  all  the  time  to  wish 
that  my  cousin  would  silence  with  the  cannon  she  was 
firing  on  the  keys,  the  dispiriting  cries  of  the  wounded 
soldiery,  which,  in  the  course  of  her  progress,  she 
imitated  more  than  once. 

Bat  all  trials  come  to  a  conclusion — even  the  Battle 
of  Prague  has  an  end,  and  my  troubles  were  over  at 
last.  It  had  stopped  raining  and  did  not  snow  very 
fast,  so  I  thought  this  the  proper  time  to  make  my 
escape  from  the  ieelandie  atmosphere  of  the  house.  1 
told  Mr.  and  Mrs.  D.  in  answer  to  their  pressing 
request  to  call  again,  that  it  would  be  out  of  my  power 
to  do  so,  and  said,  if  they  would  give  me  Mr.  L.'s 
address,  they  would  confer  a  favor  on  me.  They 
obliged  me  by  doing  so,  and  I  took  my  leave — resolv- 
ing, in  sober  earnestness,  that  the  next  time  I  visited 
(hem,  it  shoukl  be  in  the  summer. 

The  first  thing  I  did  when  I  got  into  the  street  was 
to  look  about  me  for  a  place  of  public  resort  where  I 
could  warm  myself.     Fortunately,  a  sort  of  cook's- 
^op  was  at  hand.    Here  I  found  a  good  coal  fire,  got 
d  elass  of  wine,  and  afler  sitting  half  an  hour  in  a 
warm  eomer,  proceeded  on  my  way.    L.'8  house  was 
not  Targe,  and  wore  a  very  plain  appearance.    The 
little  porch  in  front  was  closed  at  the  sides  and  well 
matted,  and  it  was  neat,  notwithstanding  the  weather. 
My  knock  was  answered  by  a  servant  boy  of  sixteen, 
an  old  acquaintance  of  mine  though.    "How  are  you 
Bj^n,"  said  Ij  "surely  you  have  not  forgotten  me?" 
"Oh  no,  master  Frederick,  and  it  was  only  yestarday 
I  heard  mistress  say  she  understood  you  was  in  Vir- 
ginny;  walk  in,  sir;  she  will  be  mighty  glad  to  see 
yoo."    So,  after  I  had  laid  aside  my  dripping  hat  and 
doak,  I  followed  him  into  the  sitting-room,  but  not 
before  I  h«ard  my  cousin  Mary  exclaim,  **  that  must  be 
Frederick  M.*'    In  the  next  moment  I  was  in  the  room, 
and  received  the  most  afiectionate  welcomes  from  Mrs. 
L.  and  her  two  sweet  daughters.    I  was  soon  seated 
in  one  of  the  well  cushioned  chairs  which  were  placed 
on  each  side  of  the  fire — and  there  was  no  mistake 
about  this ;  it  was  a  real  fire  that  roared  and  sparkled 
most  charmingly,  and  would  not  have   disgraced  a 
country  hearth-stone.    Every  thing  in  the  little  apart- 
naeni  looked  cheerful  and  comfortable.    The  windows 
were  shaded  with  snow-white  curtains — the  brasses  of 
the  hearth- furniture  glittered    and  reflected  brightly 
the  blaze  and  curling  smoke ;  and  evidently  enjoying 
the  comforts  of  her  situation,  close  to  the  fender  sat  a 
iiitle  white  kitten  on  the  rug,  which  protected  a  hand- 
some green  carpet.    Mrs.  L.  sat  on  one  side  of  the 
fire — her  two  daughters  in  front  of  it;  one  knitting — 
the  other  with  a  book  still  open  in  herhand.    1  glanced 
into  it — it  was  Mrs.  Sherwood's  "Lady  of  the  Manor." 
My  eoosm  Mary  was  neatly  attired  in  a  dark  dress, 
wii}i  white  apron,  cape  and  cap;  the  latter  very  pretty 
and  becoming,  and  decorated  with  a  purple  and  while 
riblon.     She  was  still  a  very  lovely  woman,  though 
her  daughters  were  almost  grown.     She  was  rather 
tull,  was  a  handsome  figure,  had  a  sweet  smile,  a  sweet 
voice,  fine  teeth,  and  a  fine  complexion ;  and  if  these 
advantages  do  not  entitle  a  woman  to  be  called  lovely, 
I  do  not  know  what  doefk    Her  eyes,  too,  were  very 


fine  eyes,  and  beamed  on  me  with  such  s\^eot  compleu 
cency,  as  was  quite  endearing — indeed,  I  am  sure  she 
felt  a  sister's  love  for  me.  Mary  and  Eleanor  L.  were 
fourteen  and  fifteen  years  of  age.  They  were  both 
very  pretty  and  interesting,  were  dressed  exactly  alike, 
in  dark  green,  with  capes  and  aprons  as  smooth  and 
unsullied  as  their  mother's,  and  wore  their  fine  brown 
hair  parted  smoothly  on  the  forehead,  and  confined  at 
the  back  of  the  head  with  a  little  comb.  They  looked  as 
rosy  and  fresh  as  May,  and  I  should  certainly  have 
kissed  them  holh,  had  I  been  rather  older,  or  they 
younger  than  they  were. 

"Mr.  L.  will  be  so  delighted  to  see  you,  Frederick," 
said  my  cousin.  "  I  expect  he  will  return  sooner  than 
usual  this  evening  from  the  store,  on  account  of  the 
weather,  and  really,"  said  she,  drawing  aside  the  curtain, 
"  it  is  snowing  faster  than  ever  now  ?"  So  it  was ;  but 
for  myself  I  did  not  regard  it,  but  I  felt  sincere  com- 
passion  for  Mr.  D.  and  his  family  on  such  a  night  as 
this  was  likely  to  be.  After  we  had  conversed  most 
agreeably  half  an  hour  or  so,  Mary  whispered  some- 
thing to  her  mother,  and  then  with  a  deliglited  air,  left 
the  room.  In  ^  little  while  she  returned,  leading  her  little 
brother,  a  beautiful  boy,  nearly  three  years  old.  An 
elderly  servant  followed  with  an  infant,  glowing  and 
sparkling  with  health  and  vivacity,  in  her  arms,  and  alto* 
gether,  I  thought  I  had  never  beheld  such  a  group  for  a 
picture.  I  soon  formed  an  intimacy  with  Henry,  the 
elder  of  the  two  boys  (the  infant  being  named  in  honor 
of  me,  as  they  told  me),  and  found  some  odd  marbles 
in  a  comer  of  my  pocket  for  him.  He  rolled  these  on 
the  carpet,  much  to  the  amusement  of  the  little  kitten, 
which  instantly  left  its  seat  to  bound  afler  them.  The 
child  laughed  till  the  tears  rolled  down  his  cheeks  at  her 
tricks,  and  finally,  in  the  extremity  of  his  mirth,  threw 
himself  on  the  floor,  and  concluded  with  a  long,  deep 
respiration.  Who  is  there,  that  does  not  sympathize 
in  the  unfeigned  merriment  of  childhood?  We  all 
indulged  in  a  hearty  peal  of  laughter  at  the  sight  of 
his  glee ;  but  the  sound  of  an  umbrella  being  let  down 
in  the  passage,  now  warned  us  of  L^'s  approach,  an«' 
aAer  he  had  rubbed  his  feet  dry  on  the  mat,  he  mac*" 
his  appearance,  and  greeted  me  as  a  brother.  Mrs.  I* 
placed  a  chair  near  the  fire  for  him;  Mary  assistec 
him  in  getting  ofiT  his  overcoat  and  took  his  gloves, 
while  Eleanor  ran  to  get  dry  shoes  and  stockings  ready 
for  him.  When  he  had  warmed  himself  and  returned 
to  the  sitting-room,  after  changing  those  articles  of  his 
dress,  he  took  both  his  yourtgest  children  on  his  knees, 
and  sat  surrounded  by  his  family,  the  happiest  looking 
man  I  ever  beheld.  The  evening  past  cheerfully  away. 
After  the  supper,  which  was  excellent,  was  over,  I 
requested  my  cousin  Mary  to  favor  me  with  some  old 
Scotch  airs  which  she  used  to  play  and  sing  for  me  when 
I  was  a  boy;  for  be  it  known,  that  I  was  so  unfashion- 
able  as  to  prefer  them  to  any  modern  songs  modem 
misses  could  sing  for  me.  Mrs.  L.  played  finely  on  the 
piano-forte,  and  was  at  this  time  the  instmctress  of  her 
two  daughters.  While  Eleanor  stood  beside  me  at  the 
instrument,  holding  a  music^book,  and  her  sister  tried 
to  find  amidst  its  almost  countless  pages,  the  one  which 
contained  "Auld  Lang  Syne,"  her  beauty  struck  me  as 
being  the  most  perfect  at  her  age  I  ever  saw.  It  was 
of  the  style,  too,  most  in  accordance  with  my  taste. 
It  was  not  pensive  or  sad}  nor  was  it  arch.    It  was  an 
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intelligent,  cheerful  countenance,  beanning  with  hope, 
blooming  with  health,  and  yet  indicative  of  deep 
thought  and  a  rich  store  of  feeling.  Oh !  thought  I,  as 
I  looked  down  on  that  lovely  face,  how  1  wish  you 
were  three  or  four  years  older,  and  could  fancy  me,  my 
pretty  coz,  for  a  husband. 

My  cousin  concluded  her  performance  with  several 
pieces  of  sacred  music,  and  just  before  bed^time  I  joined 
with  them  in  prayer  to  the  Being  who  had  supplied  us 
with  such  multiplied  and  undeserved  blessings.  This 
was  the  regular  custom  of  their  family,  both  morning 
and  evening;  and  how  can  thbse  expect  to  prosper  or 
be  happy  in  this  world  even,  who  scorn  to  ask  a  bless- 
ing from  the  Giver  of  all  good  gifts. 

Reader,  my  visit  was  over  in  a  few  days,  and  in  a 
few  more  I  was  on  my  road  to  the  far  west,  again  to 
exert  all  my  powers  of  mind  and  body  to  acquire  an 
independence,  and  place  myself  in  a  situation  to 
marry,  if  I  could  find  a  lady  whom  I  could  fancy,  and 
who  would  be  kind  enough  to  fancy  me. 

*  He  *  *  * 

Four  years  of  diligent  exertion  bad  passed  away,  and 
the  autumn  wJiich  concluded  that  period|  found  roe  re- 
turning  to  pass  the  rest  of  my  days  in  my  dear  native 
state,  perfectly  satisfied  with  the  result  of  my  labors. 
Behold  me,  gentle  reader,  gliding  swiftly  along  a  noble 
river,  in  a  steamboat  crowded  with  ladies  and  gentle- 
men. Many  were  returning  from  the  springs ;  many 
from  a  cheaper  summer  residence  in  the  upper  country  ; 
and  many  were  mere  men  of  business,  who  wore  the  as- 
pect of  thriving  citizens,plodding  through  everyday  of  the 
year,  and  anxious  only  to  arrive  at  the  destined  port  as 
soon  as  possible.  It  was  an  animating  scene — ^my  own 
spirits  rose  higher  than  they  had  done  for  years.  I 
hoped  soon  to  see  some  dear,  very  dear  friends,  and  I 
was  gazing  on  scenery  familiar  to  me  since  the  days  of 
my  childhood,  now  long  unseen  and  beautiful, — yes, 
more  beautiful  to  me,  than  any  a  strange  land  could 
present.  The  banks  of  the  river  fringed  with  under- 
wood, displayed  the  rich  and  varied  tints  of  the  season. 
The  sun  shone  brightly — the  sky  was  of  that  deep 
lerene  blue,  which  a  cloudless  day  in  October  exhibits ; 
{nd  the  water,  scarcely  rippled  by  the  breeze,  sparkled 
in  the  sunshine  with  a  splendor  almost  dazzling.  I 
noticed  early  in  the  day  among  the  passengers,  a  hand- 
some, pleasing  looking  young  man,  whose  heart  seemed 
devoted  to  a  young  lady,  whose  appearance,  though 
she  was  closely  veiled,  was  very  attractive ;  and  I  soon 
learned  from  the  captain,  with  whom  I  hod  some  ac- 
quaintance, that  she  was  his  wife,  that  they  were  just 
mnrried,  and  that  she  had  a  sister  on  board,  who,  being 
a  little  indisposed,  was  in  the  cabin.    Soon  after  I  saw 

Mr.  S ,  the  young  husband,  conduct  a  lady  to  a 

seat  by  his  wife ;  and  I  thought  I  had  never  seen  such 
a  figure  in  my  life  as  the  «t«ter,  for  so  I  concluded  this 
must  be.  The  day  being  now  almost  oppressively 
warm,  both  the  ladies  (for  I  watched  them  with  more 
interest  than  any  others  on  board,  probably  because 
one  was  a  young  wife)  doflfed  their  scarfs,  and  raised 
their  veils,  giving  me  a  fair  opportunity  to  scan  their 
features.  They  had  the  appearance  of  fashion  and 
good  breeding,  indispensable  in  my  opinion  to  complete 
beauty,  and  both  were  very  lovely  women;  but  the 
sister  fixed  my  whole  attention.  She  was  so  radiantly 
fair,  her  color  was  so  pure,  and  her  countenance  the 


sweetest  my  eyes  ever  rested  on.  While  I  was  em- 
ployed in  gazing  on  this  fair  object  of  my  admira- 
tion, the  captain  introduced  Mr.  S.  to  me.  We  ex- 
changed the  common  salutations,  and  he  passed  on  to 
seat  himself  between  his  wife  and  sister :  be  conversed 
with  them  awhile,  and  the  captain  kept  me  in  conver- 
sation, till  I  heard  Mr.  S.  say,  "  Well,  well,  t  shall  at 
any  rate  give  one  of  you  a  chance  to  eatcb  a  beau,  if 
you  do  not  recognize  an  old  friend  in  him."  The  ladies 
looked  inquiringly  at  each  other,  and  then  glanced  their 
eyes  towards  the  spot  I  occupied.  Mr.  S.  then  left 
them,  and  advancing  towards  me,  begged  permission  to 
introduce  me  to  bis  wife  and  sister-in-law.  A  suspicion 
of  the  truth  never  crossed  my  mind,  and  I  cannot  ex- 
press my  surprise  when  he  named  me  to  Mrs.  S.,  for- 
merly Mary  L.,  and  her  sister,  the  beautiful  Eleanor. 
They  received  me  as  I  wished  ;  and  when  we  arrived 

safety  in  a  few  hours  at ,  I  found  my  dear  old  friend 

and  his  wife  in  affluent  circumstances;  and  he,  L.,  could 
safely  say  that  he  was  greatly  blest  in  wife,  children, 
and  friends.  Reader,  in  less  than  a  year  I  bad  wooed 
and  won  the  fdir  Eleanor  for  my  bride,  and  soon  found 
tbe  well  ordered  household  in  which  she  had  been 
raised,  had  given  her  habits  invaluable  in  a  wife ;  and 
I  have  learned  one  thing  in  the  course  of  wy  progress, 
that  is  an  excellent  piece  of  wFsdom  in  my  opinion.  It  is, 
that  though  a  man  may,  like  Mr.  D.,  make  a  great  show 
in  some  matters,  and  yet  increase  his  capital  by  parsi- 
mony in  others,  he  is  becoming  a  bankrupt  in  other 
things  far  more  valuable  than  money ;  namely,  order, 
good  habits  and  home-bred  enjoyments ;  and  there  is  a 
medium  which  all  can  find  between  a  proper  expendi- 
ture and  wasteful  extravagance. 


THE  POLE  CAT, 

OR  SHELL  DANCE. 

When  I  was  in  New  Orleans,  last  May,  I  met  with 
Captain  Fulton  and  some  other  friends  attached  to  the 
2d  Regiment  U.  S.  Dragoons,  who  were  temporarily 
stationed  at  the  barracks,  a  few  miles  below  the  city, 
near  the  battleground.  The  detachment  of  dragoons 
had  in  charge  a  number  of  Creek  and  Seminole  prisoners 
or  emigrants  (as  Mr.  Cass  would  have  it)  on  their  way 
to  the  vast  wilderness  frontier  of  Texas  and  the  United 
States.  W  ith  a  number  of  friends  from  Virginia,  1  was 
invited  to  the  quarters  of  the  dragoons  on  a  delightful 
evening,  to  admire  the  excellent  barracks,  tbe  lovely 
scenery  of  the  lower  Mississippi,  to  hear  the  music  of 
a  first  rate  band,  see  the  evolutions  of  the  dragoons  an 
footf  and  stare  at  the  warriors,  squaws  and  children  of 
our  red  krethren,  who  were  being  trmupUmied  from  their 
native  hunting  grounds  to  the  far  west. 

When  we  had  partaken  of  the  civilities  of  our  mili- 
tary friends,  talked  of  "old  Virginia,**  inspected  the 
troops,  heard  some  fine  airs  executed  in  first  rate  style, 
and  smoked  our  cigars,  it  was  announced  that  the  In- 
dians were  making  preparations  to  eonunence  one  of 
their  dances;  and  about  9  o'clock  at  night  we  were 
conducted  through  rows  of  sentinels  to  an  open  field,  in 
the  rear  of  the  barracks,  where,  under  a  strong  guard, 
and  within  a  plank  enclosure  of  six  or  eight  feet  heigfaiy 
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the  emigrants  were  bi9ouacked.  The  moon  had  risen 
and  added  her  peie  lustre  to  the  glare  of  a  number  of 
fires,  around  which  the  Indian  children  were  gamboling, 
and  the  older  squaws  beating  or  boiling  their  homony. 
The  old  men  and  the  young  women,  arrayed  in  their 
best  atiire,  wei-e  assembling  around  a  large  and  bright 
fire,  near  the  centre  of  the  encampment.  A  bench  was 
placed  near  this  fire,  on  which  two  of  the  oldest  and 
most  venerable  men  took  their  seats,  one  of  them  hold- 
iog  in  his  hand  a  small  drum  or  tambourine,  open  at 
one  end.  The  aged  musicians  gave  the  signal  for  the 
dance,  one  by  singing  a  piece  of  music  that  sounded 
Mfflething  like  one  of  Webber's  waltzes,  the  other 
beating  the  time  on  his  dnm.  A  number  of  young 
vomen  and  girls  (about  fifty  or  sixty)  immediately 
sprang  from  their  seats  on  xhe  ground,  and  forming  a 
drele,  commenced  dancing,  or  rather  stamping  (like  a 
corps  of  miiitia  marking  time),  and  mof  ed  with  a  Tcry 
ibw  pace  and  vtry  solemn  countenances,  in  single  file, 
around  the  fire  and  the  musicians.  The  eyes  of  the 
dancers  were  scarcely  ever  raised  from  the  ground  as 
they  followed  each  other  around  and  around  the  fire. 
Some  0^  the  females,  who  appeared  to  be  ladies  of 
quality,  were  ornamented  by  gaudy  trinkets,  and  by 
what  they  seemed  to  prize  still  higher  as  marks  of  dis- 
tinetioti — a  number  of  large  sea  shells^  filled  witl^peb- 
Met  and  smaller  shells,  fastened  together  and  bound 
about  the  legs,  as  high  as  the  knee.  When  they  moved 
in  the  dance  (or  jiromenade)  these  shells  made  a  great 
noise,  chiming  with  ttinguiar,  and  not  very  harmonious 
cfect,  with  the  Toice  of  the  singer  and  the  beat  of  the 
dninn.  During  this  time,  the  young  warriors,  and  such 
others  of  the  tribe  as  were  attracted  by  curiosity,  were 
lying  at  full  length  on  the  grass,  near  the  circle  of  dan- 
cers, wrapped  in  their  blankets,  and  in  profound  atten- 
tion to  the  scene  that  was  going  on  before  them.  The 
men  w^re  only  spectators,  taking  no  part  whatever  in 
the  dance. 

I  was  informed  that  this  was  called  by  the  Indians 
the  Pok  Ctl  Dance,  though  our  friends  were  disposed  to 
distinguish  it  by  the  more  agreeable,  and  not  less  ap- 
propriate, name  of  the  Shell  Dance,  A  t  regular  periods 
this  dance  is  continued  for  three  or  four  nights  sue- 
OBBively  by  the  women ;  when,  the  women  giving  way, 
the  warriors  enter  the  ring.  They  do  not  restrict 
themselves  to  the  staid  and  demure'gait  of  the  women, 
bot  leap  very  high,  distorting  their  countenances  and 
displajriog  all  the  agility  of  which  they  are  masters,  and 
doobtless  more  grace  in  the  eyes  of  the  tribe,  than  the 
J^tm  wbigs  or  balaneps  of  our  first  rate  fops.  One 
vottld  suppose  that  this  dance  was  a  religious  ceremony, 
so  grave  and  solemn  are  all  its  accompaniments,  though 
it  ia  said  to  be  a  mere  pastime  or  amusement.  The 
celebrated  com  dante  of  the  Seminoles  is  said  to  be  con> 
nected  with  their  religion ;  it  takes  place  regularly  on 
the  gathering  of  the  first  new  corn,  and  is  designed  as 
a  mark  of  gratitude  to  the  Great  Spiriu  The  tpar 
^nee  ts  quite  another  thing,  but  has  been  so  often  de- 
STibed,  that  it  is  familiar  to  the  readers  of  the  Mes- 
senger. 

If  the  readers  of  the  Messenger  would  not  deem  it  a 
I'^spaas  on  the  neutral  ground  of  literature,  I  would 
add,  that  it  ia  impossible  to  contemplate  the  immediate 
sad  remote  efifects  of  our  national  policy  in  removing 
the  Indiana  to  the  western  frontier,  without  being  con- 


vinced that  it  will  be  necessary  to  strengthen  the  arm 
of  our  defence  very  soon  and  very  considerably  in  that 
quarter.  This  conviction  does  not  imply,  by  any  means, 
a  censure  of  the  policy  which  has  been  adopted  (and 
which  has  been  almost  completed)  with  regard  to  one 
of  the  most  embarrassing  moral  and  political  dilemmas 
to  which  any  government  was  ever  exposed.  The  dan- 
ger to  be  apprehended  from  the  immense  hbrdes  of 
savages  that  are  gathering  like  an  ominous  cloud  on  the 
frontier  of  the  United  States  and  Texas,  is  common  to 
these  countries,  and  adds  another  strong  link  lo  the 
chain  of  destiny  which  already  binds  them  together. 

X. 


THE   HYPOCHONDRIAC. 

Horatio  was  a  fancy  monger  from  his  childhood ;  ha 
was  an  enthusiast  and  a  book-worm ;  he  delighted  tn 
day  dreams,  and  his  principal  realities  were  the  vaga- 
ries of  his  own  creation.  These  eccentricities,  however, 
were  at  this  time  harmless,  both  to  himself  and  others, 
except  that  they  formed  a  peculiar  habit  of  thinking — 
which  perhaps  has  overshadowed  his  subsequent  life. 

Fame,  the  element  of  life  to  an  author,  seized  his 
imagination,  and  before  his  mind  was  sufficiently  ma- 
tured to  know  either  its  own  strength  or  weakness,  he 
was  in  his  own  estimation  at  least,  an  essayist,  a  poet, 
and  a  dramatisL 

It  was  his  fortune  to  engage  in  a  mercantile  life,  but 
it  was  altogether  unfitted  to  his  temperament.  His 
habits  of  action  and  modes  of  thinking  were  veering 
another  way ;  yet  he  had  one  quality — a  love  of  sim- 
plicity, and  a  delight  in  system  and  order,  which  almost, 
if  not  quite,  excluded  him  from  the  rank  of  genius. 
This  quality,  however,  was  all  important  in  his  new 
vocation,  and  he  was  successful  beyond  his  most  san- 
guine expectations.  But  even  then  his  feelings  were 
not  enlisted  in  his  pursuits,  and  he  felt  more  exquisite 
delight  in  improving  the  social  habits  of  his  native  vil- 
lage, than  in  all  his  aspirations  after  wealth.  An  extra- 
ordinary convulsion  in  the  business-world  prostrated 
his  hopes ;  and  although  the  acquisition  of  wealth  had' 
scarcely  cost  him  an  anxious  thought,  yet  the  spectre 
of  ruin  and  embarrassment  overpowered  his  mind,  and 
he  became  an  unfortunate  hypochondriac  His  peculiar 
temperament  even  at  this  time  was  conspicuous,  and 
gave  the  disease  an  extraordinary  aspect.  His  symp- 
toms were  diurnal,  and  almost  as  regular  as  the  rising 
and  the  setting  of  the  sun.  One  day,  all  was  pleasing 
hope  and  enthusiasm ;  the  next,  depression  in  the  ex- 
treme. This  -state  of  feeling  continued  about  three 
years ;  bat  passed  oflTas  the  reality  of  his  situation  be- 
came apparent,  which  was  a  change  from  comparative 
affluence,  to  poverty  and  embarrassment.  Is  it  not 
strange  that  the  dread  of  misfortune  should  overwhelm 
a  mind  that  the  reality  could  not  touch  ?  Yet  such  was 
the  case  with  Horatio.  The  actual  ills  of  life  he  could 
and  did  bear  like  a  man,  but  he  fell  prostrate  befofe  a 
shadow.  Behold  him  again  breaking  ground  anew, 
and  in  a  situation  more  congenial  to  his  feelings — a 
farmer — and  linked  to  one  who  had  watched  him  in  his 
erratic  coarse — yet  clung  to  him  as  to  the  beacon  of  her 
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happinesB'-one  perhaps  who  would  not  see  his  foibles, 
but  who  loved  him  the  more  for  his  misfortunes.  She 
was  the  gUBrdian  angel  of  bis  happiness  amidst  the 
storms,  and  mists,  and  coldness  of  this  mercenary  age. 
Their  enjoyments  were  primitive  and  simple,  and  they 
were  apparently  saiisiied  with  their  situation.  In  an 
evil  hour  (from  the  best  of  motives)  he  was  induced  to 
engage,  independent  of  agricultural  pursuits,  in  manu- 
facturing. Although  his  transactions  were  invariably 
auficessful,  yet  there  was  some  hazard  ;  and  this  uncer- 
tainty again  overthrew  his  balance,  and  merely  from 
the  power  of  imagination  he  became  again  an  hypo- 
chondriac. 

Although  fully  aware  of  the  cause  of  this  misfortune, 
he  for  a  while  seemed  to  wrestle  with  it  in  vain — it 
rushed  upon  him  like  the  ebbing  and  flowing  of  the  tide, 
and  almost  as  regularly.  His  wife  could  calculate 
these  strange  fluctuations  of  temperament  for  a  week 
ahead,  and  generally  with  the  most  perfect  accuracy, 
unless  some  unusual  excitement  should  change  the  cur- 
rent of  his  thoughts.  To-day  he  was  ail  animation  and 
enthusiasm — the  whole  expanse  of  life  was  but  an  en- 
chanted fairy  land,  and  memory  and  imagination  con- 
tributed alike  to  the  magic  of  the  Paradise.  To-mor- 
row (in  regular  succession),  as  sure  as  to-morrow  came, 
all  was  gloom  and  darkness — the  whole  world  was 
changed — it  was  but  a  congregation  of  fogs  and  horrors — 
and  all  things  presented  a  different  aspecL  For  five 
long  summers  did  this  demon  of  unhappiness  shed  its 
baneful  influence  around  him — for  its  reign  was  princi- 
pally in  the  summer  months.  During  this  period  the 
cold  bracing  air  of  winter  seemed  to  frighten  away 
the  phantom,  but  he  was  sure  to  return  as  the  balmy 
breezes  toudied  the  melting  snow  and  clothed  the  fields 
with  Verdure. 

This  singular  being  is  still  living  in  a  small  cottage 
about  ten  miles  from  one  of  our  large  seaport  towns. 
He  is  now  nearly  fifty  years  of  age,  and  although  (by 
bis  industry  and  economy)  he  has  accumulated  a  hand- 
some fortune,  yet  he  is  still  occasionally  afflicted  with 
XhU  unaccountable  malady. 

o.  c.  H. 


AN  ADVENTURE. 

In  the  year  18 — ,  I  was  travelling  in  Italy  with  three 
companions,  having  set  out  with  them  from  Paris  in  a 
private  carriage.  When  at  Florence  we  heard  various 
formidable  stories  of  the  exploits  of  the  banditti  who 
infested  the  road  to  Rome,  and  received  many  a  friendly 
caution  against  journeying  in  the  night,  which  was  held 
to  be  almost  certain  loss  of  goods,  if  not  of  life.  The 
chief  of  the  horde  had  acquired  a  singular  reputation 
for  daring  and  address,  whilst  he  was  scarcely  less 
famed  for  the  beauty  of  his  person  and  an  extraordinary 
polish  of  manners,  strikingly  at  variance  with  the  na- 
ture of  his  occupation — a  circumstance  that  not  a  little 
diminished  the  alarm  of  romantic  damsels  about  falling 
into  his  hands.  The  warnings,  however,  bestowed 
upon  us,  were  unheeded.  We  were  all  young,  and  in- 
clined to  regard  the  marvellous  stories  which  were 
frightening  the  good  papas  and  mamas  out  of  their 


wits,  as  the  mere  fictions  of  distempered  fancies.  Our 
sojourn  in  Italy,  besides,  was  to  be  of  a  very  limited 
duration,  so  that  every  moment  was  precious.  Accord- 
ingly, we  took  our  departure  from  Florence  late  one 
evening,  in  order  to  arrive  at  Sienna  early  the  following 
morning,  there  being  nothing  of  especial  interest  on  the 
road  to  render  it  an  object  to  pass  over  it  by  day-light 
The  only  one  of  the  party  who  seemed  to  be  rather 
dispirited  on  the  occasion,  was  the  courier — an  Italian — 
who  had  greedily  swallowed  every  horrible  anecdote 
which  his  credulous  apprehensions  exposed  hioi  to  hear. 
He  had  besought  us  in  the  most  pathetic  manner — 
solely,  of  course,  from  his  solicitude  for  ^*  their  excellen- 
cies"— not  to  expose  ourselves  to  the  dangers  we  would 
be  sure  to  encounter,  communicating  to  us  the  various 
details  he  had  gathered,  with  all  the  additions  and  im- 
provements his  fertile  fears  could  suggest  He  assured 
us  most  solerAnJy  that  we  would  infallibly  be  robbed, 
murdered,  assassinated,  and  tortured  in  every  imagina- 
ble way.  That  we  might  not  be  eaten  alive  after  we 
had  been  roasted  to  death,  was  about  the  upshot  of  the 
consolation  his  affectionate  sympathy  could  afford. 
Great,  indeed,  was  his  surprise,  and  greater  still  his  ter- 
ror, when  he  found  that  all  his  representations  were  of 
no  avail,  and  that  we  were  determined  on  confronting 
the  hobgoblins  h^  had  conjured  up^  Our  turn  for  en- 
treaty then  came,  as  at  first  he  resolutely  refused  to  ac- 
company us, — his  marvellous  love  for  his  masters  ren- 
dering' the  idea  of  beholding  them  subjected  to  the 
torments  they  were  to  endure,  altogether  insupportable. 
But  he  was  too  valuable  a  servant  to  part  with  -,  and  a 
considerable  dougeur  enabled  him  to  comfort  himself 
somewhat  for  the  necessity  of  witnessing  our  sufferings, 
and  even  Inspired  a  faint  hope  that  we  might  possibly 
escape  them  altogether.  He  only  made  us  promise 
that,  in  case  of  an  attack,  we  would  not  attempt  to  use 
the  pistols  we  had  provided  ourselves  with,  as  there 
might  be  some  chance  of  saving  life  if  no  resistance 
were  offered  to  the  emptying  of  our  purses  and  trunks. 
His  ^^amUamOf^  however,  to  the  postillions,  as  he  took 
his  seat  on  the  box  when  we  were  ready  to  set  out,  was 
by  no  means  uttered  in  that  vivacious,  swaggering  tone 
he  was  wont  to  employ  at  the  commencement  of  a 
journey.  He  would  then  make  them  feel  all  the  force 
of  the  brief  authority  in  which  he  was  dressed — for  a 
vainer  sample  of  the  genua  never  breathed — giving 
^hem  alt  sorts  of  useless  directions,  and  enjoining  upon 
them  the  indispensnbiliiy  of  the  utmost  speed,  as  if  we 
were  upon  an  expedition  of  the  last  importance ;  but 
this  time,  poor  fellow — quantum  mutatus  I  he  could  only 
summon  spirits  enough  to  tell  them  to  drive  with  great 
care. 

Immortal  Giovanni!  Thou  wert certainly  the  Tery 
Phoenix  of  thy  tribe — as  mendacious,  as  vaporing,  as 
coxcombical,  as  serviceable,  as  the  best  of  them !  The 
fellow  was  a  source  of  constant  irritation  and  amuse- 
ment to  us,  cheating  us  without  stint  himself,  and 
constantly  warning  us  against  the  knavery  of  others. 
These  couriers  are  a  peculiar  class.  It  appears  to  be 
deemed  indispensable  for  those  who  travel  post  to  be 
furnished  with  one  of  them — principally  that  they  may 
be  fleeced  en  prince.  The  chief  mode  in  which  the 
courier  accomplishes  his  functions  in  the  way  of  lighten- 
ing his  master^s  purse,  is  by  taking  the  unfortunaie  in* 
dividual  to  hotels,  with  whose  landlord  he  (the  courier) 
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has  an  imdentanding  that  he  is  to  hare  so  much  per 
eentage  oo  the  bill,  ia  consequence  of  which  this  is 
proportionably  augmented.  If  an  attempt  is  made  to 
countemct  this  manceuvre  by  a  refusal  to  go  to  the 
places  he  recommends,  it  will  be  of  very  little  avail,  as 
all  tbe  landlords  are  so  anxious  to  conciliate  the  tribe, 
from  the  influence  they  suppose  them  to  exercise  upon 
their  interests,  that  they  will  quickly  agree  to  almost 
tmj  terms  that  the  latter  may  propose. 

The  same  kind  of  imposition  is  practised,  though  in 
a  diflerent  mode,  upon  the  perigrinator  in  a  veUunu  A 
baiigahi  is  generally  made  with  the  vettiiriao,  or  owner 
of  the  equipage,  to  pay  him  so  much  for  the  expedition, 
in  coodderation  of  his  ftnmishing  the  conveyance  and 
bearing  all  the  expenses  on  the  road.  Accordingly  he 
takes  you  to  any  loeanda  he  pleases,  and  tells  mine  host 
to  treat  you  as  well  as  he  can  for  a  sum  which  he  Stipu- 
lates—about the  fourth  part  of  what  he  ought  to  dis- 
boTse.  In  consequence,  you  fare  by  no  means  sump- 
tooosly,  getting  nothing  like  the  value  of  your  money, 
wbiUt  the  honest  vetturino  makes  a  considerable  profit 
on  every  meal  you  eat.  •*  Why  do  you  not  give  us  a 
better  dinner,"  demanded  a  fellow-sufferer  upon  one 
occasion,  of  a  Boniface,  in  a  tone  not  the  gentlest:  Ma 
Sigiut,  replied  the  worthy  with  a  deprecating  accent, 
dufmofart  eon  im  pmdo  ?—**  what  can  I  do,  Sir,  with 
a  p&Ql?''-'-about  ten  cents,  the  amount  per  head  to 
which  our  considerate  guide  had  deemed  it  advisable 
for  the  benefit  of  our  healths,  and  bis  parse,  to  limit  the 
repast  I  would  strenuously  advise  the  traveller  in  a 
Mttois  to  contract  only  for  the  vehicle,  and  find  himself, 
hovever  exorbitantly  he  may  be  niade  to  pay  for  what 
be  gets  along  the  road.  In  pleasant  weather  that 
species  of  journeying  in  Italy,  is  agreeable  enough  in 
tome  respects ;  but  at  an  inclement  season  it  roust  be  a 
great  economical  necessity  that  would  render  it  expe- 
dient. The  o<CfttHfi<,  themselves,  are  often  a  source  of 
aamsement,  being  another  peculiar  ntee  to  be  met  with 
BO  where  but  in  '  the  garden  of  the  world,^  where 
steamboats  and  locomotives,  and  even  stages  are  un- 
known. They  abound  at  the  comers  of  the  streets  in 
tbe  chief  cities,  and  molest  every  one  who  wears  the 
tppeaiance  of  a  foreigner  with  their  solicitations, 
screaming  into  his  ear  '*  petture  per  Firenzt^  per  RomOf^ 
or  any  other  place  as  the  case  may  be,  and  cracking 
their  whips  with  distracting  vehemence  to  manifest 
their  proficiency  in  their  vocation.  A  sign  of  one  of  the 
eonfiatamity  which  caught  my  eye  in  Florence,  is 
vorthy  of  being  recorded  on  the  same  page  which  con- 
taioa  the  daasical  phrase  "  de  cmnibut  rebu3  et  quibusdam 
f^^  or  the  Hibernian  one,  "forever  and  the  day 
after."  It  informs  you  that  the  proprietor  sends  ve- 
hicles to  all  parts  of  the  world,  and  to  Leghorn  besides, 
Rttsre  per  tuUe  U  parH  dei  mundo,  e  per  Livemo — this 
reipeclabie  sea-port  being,  it  is  to  be  presumed,  lo- 
cated in  the  worthy  man's  map, "  extra  JUmnumHa 
Mous  mundU*  But  all  this  has  nothing  more  to  do 
with  my  adventure  than  the  episodes  of  modern  novel- 
isti  have  to  do  with  their  stories — so,  a  not  moutoni.  I 
caa  only  oounsel  my  readers,  if  they  do  not  relidi  these 
Incabrations,  to  remember  the  sage  remark  of  the  phi- 
losDphie  Fienchman : 


t 


flmmi  on  n*apa»ee  qm*(m  mme 


1  DfaMaimereequ*ona. 
The  postillions  flourished  their  whips  and  we  com- 


menced our  journey,  just  at  the  moment  when  the 
twilight  dews  would  have  been  falling  fast  at  another 
season  of  the  year.  Conversation  was  pretty  brisk  for 
awhUe,  but  by  degrees  one  after  another  we  fell,  as  tbe 
poets  say,  into  the  arms  of  Morpheus.  How  long  I  had 
been  sleeping  I  knew  not,  but  suddenly  I  was  startled 
by  a  considerable  tumult,  in  which  I  could  plainly  dis- 
tinguish the  voice  of  Giovanni,  uttering  prayers  and 
supplications  which  would  have  moved  the  heart  of  a 
rock.  I  had  scarcely  time  to  wake  my  companions 
when  the  carriage  door  was  buret  open,  and  the  light  of 
a  brilliant  moon  presented  to  our  vision  a  glittering 
carabine  in  tbe  hands  of  a  gentleman,  whose  belt  was 
stock  full  of  other  though  smaller  implements  of  the  same 
disagreeable  diaracter,  and  whose  whole  appearance 
abundantly  notified  the  nature  of  his  vocation.  He  re- 
quested us  to  descend,  in  an  authoritative  but  not  un- 
corteous  tone,  pointing  at  the  same  time  with  his  finger 
over  his  shoulder  to  a  number  of  personoges  accoutred 
like  himself,  (some  of  whom  had  their  weapons  levelled 
at  tbe  postillions  to  prevent  them  from  moving  ofi),  as 
much  as  to  say,  resistance  is  useless. .  There  was  no 
refusing  a  request  so  winningly  made.  We  got  out, 
and  never  shall  X  forget  tbe  scene  which  was  then 
exhibited.  The  moon  was  shining  silver,  or  rather 
golden,  bright->for  In  Italy  she  is  far  from  being  the 
po^  regent  of  the  night — riding  in  full-orbed  majesty 
in  the  middle  of  the  heavens,  and  the  locality  was  one 
in  which  her  beams  fell  with  roost  admirable  efiect — a 
wild,  picturesque  spot,  dimly  skirted  on  one  side  by  the 
dark  foliage  of  a  forest,  and  overlooking  on  the  other 
the  broad  expanse  of  a  lake,  whose  watera  gleaming 
softly  beneath  the  radiance  of  the  planet,  realized  the 
beautiful  phrase  of  the  poet,  spUndet  tremulo  tub  lumme 
pontut.  Under  other  circumstances  I  should  have  been 
enchanted,  but  I  was  just  then  in  no  humor  for  rap- 
tures. Some  of  the  brigands,  for  it  was  no  longer 
doubtful  into  whose  hands  we  had  fallen,  were  engaged 
in  ransacking  our  trunks,  othera  immediately  sur- 
rounded ourselves,  a  couple  had  taken  master  Giovanni 
under  their  kind  protection  to  his  infinite  discomposure, 
and  a  few  were  guarding  the  postillions  and  horses. 
The  grouping  was  admirable.  If  I  had  had  a  single 
spark  of  Salvator  Rosaism  in  me,  I  should  certainly  have 
begged  the  gentlemen  to  pospone  further  operations 
until  1  had  transferred  the  scene  to  my  portfolio. 

We<iuietly  allowed  our  pockets  to  be  searched  and 
eased  of  their  burdens,  remembering  the  penalty  of 
manifesting  a  pugnacious  disposition.  When  that  pro- 
cess was  finished,  the  leader  seemed  inclined  to  allow 
us  to  go  about  our  business,  but,  as  ill-luck  would  have 
it,  at  Uiis  critical  moment  his  eyes  happened  to  fall  upon 
the  door  of  the  carriage,  where  was  emblazoned  a 
flaming  coat  of  arms  with  a  Viscount's  Coronet,  the 
vehicle  having  been  purchased  from  a  nobleman  of  that 
grade.  He  immediately  conceived  the  idea  that  we 
were  JUilort  JinglaiSy  and  that  it  would  be  well  worth 
his  while  to  get  something  more  from  us  in  the  way  of 
ransom.  It  was  in  vain  that  I  protested — being  the 
only  one  of  the  party  who  spoke  Italian,  a  cireumstance 
which  was  of  considerable  advantage  to  me  in  the 
sequel-^that  we  were  simple  republicans  from  the 
United  States  of  America,  whose  pockets  were  far  from 
being  so  aristocratically  furnished  as  he  supposed  them 
to  be.    Go  with  him  wherever  he  chose  to  take  us,  he 
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gave  U8  very  decisively  to  understand  that  we  must  do. 
"Who  can  argue  "with  the  commander  of  the  legions,'* 
said  an  ancient  philosopher  when  he  was  reproached 
fbr  the  weakness  with  which  he  had  combated  an 
opinion  of  Augustus  Caesar— and  who  can  argue, 
thought  I,  with  a  bandit-chief,  with  a  carabine  in  his 
hand,  and  some  thirty  scoundrels  at  his  back.  It  was 
in  consequence  fixed  that  we  should  accompany  the 
gentlemen  in  their  return  to  their  haunts,  and  there  re- 
main until  our  bankers  at  Florence  could  convey  to  a 
certain  spot  named,  the  money  demanded  for  our  re- 
lease.  The  prospect  was  gloomy  enough,  for  the  sum 
was  a  much  heavier  one  than  we  had  any  right  to  ask 
for,  and  we  were  therefore  dependent  upon  the  gene- 
rosity of  strangers  and  money  makers,  for  a  hope  of  ex- 
trication from  durance  vile.  The  captain,  however, 
assured  us  we  should  be  as  well  treated  as  might  be  in 
the  interim. 

We  were  soon  in  motion.  The  way  ran  through 
the  forest  mentioned  above,  in  which  the  genius  of 
M'Adam  had  certainly  never  been  exercised.  During 
a  portion  of  the  journey,  the  captain,  whose  whole  ap- 
pearance and  manner  satisfied  me  as  to  his  being  no 
other  than  the  renowned  Antonio  himself,  indulged  me 
with  a  little  of  his  conversation.  The  circumstance  of 
knowing  his  language  was  a  great  passport  to  his  favor. 
I  was  struck  with  the  style  in  which  he  expressed  him- 
self. His  phraseology,  as  well  as  his  sentiments,  indi- 
cated a  cultivated  intellect,  and  clearly  evinced  that  he 
had  not  always  been  what  he  was.  In  person  he  was 
tall  and  symmetrical,  but  rather  too  slightly  formed  for 
a  perfect  model  of  a  bandit-chief,  whilst  his  magnifi- 
cently fierce  whiskers  and  mustachois,  black  as  ''the 
raven  down  of  darkness,"  in  vain  endeavored  to  impart 
a  ferocious  aspect  to  bis  countenance.  The  habitual 
expression  of  this  was  wild,  or  rather  melancholy,  al- 
though upon  one  occasion  when  some  irregularity  oc- 
curred in  his  troop  which  excited  his  ire,  his  eye  gave 
sufficient  evidence  that  it  could  dart  forth  flames  of  the 
most  fiery  description  ;  and  the  complete  subjection  to 
his  authority,  in  which  he  seemed  to  hold  his  lawless 
followers,  was  proof  that  he  possessed  that  supreme 
faculty  of  "  dashing  brute  violence  with  sudden  adora- 
tion and  mute  awe,*'  which  was  indispensable  in  his 
situation. 

Day  was  beginning  to  break  when  we  arrived  at  the 
rendez-vous  of  the  horde-- a  sort  of  dell  environed  by 
frowning  crags,  over  one  of  which  poured  a  torrent  with 
all  the  sublimity  of  foaming  rage.  Various  rude  habi- 
tations were  scattered  about,  and  into  one  of  them  my 
companions  were  taken.  The  captain  told  me  to  follow 
him  into  a  spacious  cave.  AAer  penetrating  a  little 
way  hito  its  gloom,  he  suddenly  pulled  aside  a  kind  of 
curtain,  and  ushered  me  into  an  apartment,  the  appear- 
ance of  which,  as  far  as  I  could  judge  by  the  glimmer 
of  a  lamp  burning  at  the  other  end  of  it,  bespoke  ad- 
mirable taste  in  its  arrangement.  We  made  but  a  few 
steps,  when,  as  if  roused  from  a  slight  slumber,  up 
sprang  a  female  from  a  couch,  and  darling  towards  the 
chief,  threw  herself  upon  his  neck  with  many  an  excla- 
mation of  tenderness.  At  length  turning  towards  me, 
she  revealed  a  countenance  which  rendered  me  motion- 
less with  admiration  and  surprise.  Truly  may  I  affirm, 
that  never  beamed  upon  my  eyes  a  more  delightful 
vision,  both  on  account  of  its  own  intrinsic  loveliness. 


and  the  contrast  of  the  circumstances  under  whidi  I 
beheld  it. 

Her  angel  face 
A»  the  great  eye  of  heay*n,  «hin*d  bright. 
And  made  a  sunshine  la  a  gloomy  place. 
Did  ever  mortal  see  such  hearonlj  grace  f 

She/ was  indeed  surpassingly  beautiful,  and  her  beauty 
was  mingled  with  an  expression  of  such  ine&ble  sweet- 
ness, that  my  amazement  was  redoubled  at  seeing  her 
in  such  a  spot.  That  feeling,  however,  gave  way  to 
one  of  a  much  more  soothing  description  when  she 
uttered,  in  an  undertone  and  with  a  compassionate 
glance,  an  exclamation  of  pevero  giorine ! — which  being 
translated  into  the  common  phraseology,  meant  "  un- 
lucky youngster,  you've  got  into  a  bad  box."  So  I 
thought  myself  too. 

The  chief,  after  some  conversation  witli  her,  in  which 
he  gave  an  account  of  the  capture  of  myself  and  com- 
panions, communicated  to  her  the  sad  intelligeBce->for 
sad  indeed  it  was,  to  judge  from  the  change  which  carne 
over  her  exquisite  face — that  he  was  about,  as  soon  as 
he  got  a  little  repose,  to  set  off  on  another  expediiion, 
and  would  be  absent  probably  for  several  days:  Then 
telling  me  that,  in  the  interim,  I  might  go  free  from 
manacles,  on  condition  of  giving  my  parole  not  to  at- 
tempt to  escape,  and  showing  me  into  a  small  room,  so 
to  call  it,  in  a  part  of  the  cave  not  far  disiant,  left  me  to 
my  cogitations.  I  forthwith  threw  myself  on  a  bed, 
vrorse  than  which  I  had  honored  with  my  respecta- 
ble person  in  more  than  one  hotel  of  vast  pretensions, 
and  soon  gave  way  to  the  influence  of  fatigue,  though 
not  until  I  had  wondered  sufficiently  at  finding  such 
comfortable  accommodations  in  a  bandit's  cave.  On 
waking,  which  I  did  not  very  soon  do,  I  made  my  way 
to  the  apartment  in  which  I  had  seen  the  lady,  and 
there  found  her  alone.  Her  eyes  were  moist  with 
tears,  "  like  a  fair  flower  surcharg'd  with  dew,"  and  her 
whole  appearance  was  that  of  recent  grieC  The  cause 
was  soon  discovered  when  after  receiving  roe  in  the 
kindest  manner,  she  mentioned  that  her  husband  had 
departed  but  a  short  time  before.  As  may  easily  be 
supposed,  I  soon  began  to  turn  my  Italian  to  good  ac- 
count. I  had  no  idea  that  I  could  speak  it  as  fluently 
as  I  contrived  to  do  under  the  influence  of  those  eyes. 
There  is  certainly  nothing  like  a  pretty  face  fbr  im- 
proving a  young  man  in  a  fqreign  tongue.  With  a 
natural  curiosity,  she  questioned  me  about  my  family 
and  my  country,  until  I  should  have  been  tirexi  of  an- 
swering any  one  else,  and  evinced  so  much  intelligence, 
that  I  could  have  exclaimed  with  the  old  poet: 

My  converflation 
Ne'er  knew  so  elegant  and  brave  a  mfaid 
Whh  most  incomparable  flesh  and  blood. 

I  endeavored  of  course  to  render  myself  as  agreeable 
as  possible,  feeling  sure  that  she  would  prove  a  powerful 
friend  in  case  of  need,  besides  having  all  the  desire 
natural  to  any  man,  young  or  old,  of  winning  for  its 
own  sake  the  good  will  of  such  a  being.  I  was  fortu- 
nate enough  to  succeed  so  well,  that  at  length  I  induced 
her  to  relate  to  me  the  history  of  her  life.  I  was  curi- 
ous to  learn  it,  as  I  was  confident  from  her  manners  and 
tone,  that  the  sphere  in  which  she  then  was  placed,  was 
very  different  from  that  she  was  originally  destined  to 
adorn. 
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"I  am  the  only  daughter  of  noble  but  impoverished 
psreou.  My  father,  the  Marchese  di  Ramino^  died 
while  I  was  yet  a  chtJd,  leaving  my  mother  barely  means 
sufficicflt  to  save  her  from  the  degrading  necessity  of 
abandoniog  the  venerable  castle  in  which  his  snoestors 
had  for  centuries  maintained  an  almost  regal  state.  Her 
reduced  condition  weighed  heavily  on  her  heart — a 
heart  in  which,  alas !  I  have  sad  reason  for  knowing 
that  ambition  and  selfishness  exerted  despotic  sway. 
1  was  edacated  in  a  convent,  until  the  age  of  sixteen, 
when  I  was  suddenly  taken  hom&— a  proceeding,  the 
cause  of  which  I  was  soon  made  to  learn.  My  mother 
had  affianced  me  to  a  distant  relative  of  her  family, 
who  had  occasionally  seen  me  when  on  visits  at  the 
periods  I  wss  pennitted  to  exchange,  for  a  while,  the 
eoovent  seclusion  for  the  freedom  of  rambling  about 
oar  romsDtic  domain.  He  was  old  enough  to  be  my 
graod&ther,  and  repulsive  in  his  appearance;  but 
tlwa  he  was  a  Duke,  and  the  possessor  of  interminable 
wealth,  which,  in  my  mother's  ejres,  made  ample  amends 
for  all  deficiencies,  and  fully  entitled  him  to  claim  beauty 
md  youth  for  his  bride.  Bred  in  habits  of  the  strictest 
obedience  to  her  will,  I  offered  no  resistance  to  her  com- 
mand to  receive  and  treat  the  Duca  di  Ponte  Forte  as 
myfaiure  husband.  We  were  to  be  married  at  the 
ezpfration  of  two  months,  and  for  the  first  of  them  I 
iQufflitted  patiently  to  his  loathsome  attentions.  The 
dotanl  was  the  cause  of  his  own  disappointment  Feel- 
ing perfectly  secure  of  me,  imagining,  if  not  that  I  was 
io  lore  with  himself,  at  least  that  I  was  captivated  by 
Uie  glare  of  his  rank  and  his  gold,  he  one  day  brought 
*iih  him  a  nephew,  whom  he  bad  adopted,  the  younger 
child  of  a  brotherwho  had  died,  after  impoverishing  bioi- 
ieifaod  his  family  by  a  course  of  reckless  extravagance. 

*'  The  Conte  di  Castrani,  such  was  his  name,  was  then 
jest  twenty-one,  and  richly  endowed  with  every  manly 
attraction.  Oh !  could  I  express  to  you  what  an  effect 
lus  appearance  and  carriage  at  once  produced  upon  me, 
contrasted,  as  they  were,  with  the  ugliness  and  decrepi- 
tude of  his  uncle !  A  new  light  burst  upon  my  eyes — 
a  Dew  heart  seemed  to  be  created  in  my  bosom — ^a  new 
•iie  was  given  to  my  soul !  From  that  moment  I  could 
%irce  force  myself  to  endure  the  presence  of  the  Duke, 
who,  however,  was  fortunately  too  oonfident  to  notice  any 
cl>ange  in  my  deportment.  If  the  splendid  person,  the 
l>eaatiful  and  intellectual  countenance,  the  fascinating 
address  of  the  Count  unsealed  immediately  the  fountain 
^  love  in  my  breast,  my  poor  charms,  such  as  they 
ve,  or  rather  were — ^for  time  and  sorrow  have  done 
their  work  upon  them — were  not  lost  upon  him.  Again 
ite  came  with  the  Duke — and  again — until,  at  length, 
we  contrived  to  have  secret  interviews,  in  which  we 
^^^  poor  out,  in  all  its  purity  and  fullness,  our  mutual 
passion.  Sweet,  rapturous,  indeed,  were  those  meet- 
u^  and  not  the  less  so  for  being  stolen !  We  plighted 
<Hir  faiths,  and  finally,  emboldened  by  love  to  risk  every 
tbin§  rather  than  be  forever  separated,  we  determined 
^  make  arrangements  for  flight  A  faitliful  domestic — 
a  nuree,  who  had  watched  over  me  from  infancy,  with 
More  than  maternal  affection — was  entrusted  with  our 
aecret,  and  materially  aided  our  plans. 

"The  wedding-Dtght  arrived.  The  most  extensive 
'«^^  oh  God !  in  what  company  l—three  men,  whose 


preparations  had  been  made  to  celebrate  the  nuptials  in 
a  style  befitting  the  dignity  and  opulence  of  the  Duke. 
A  large  and  brilliant  collection  of  guests  was  assem* 
bled — every  thing  was  ready,  and  the  appearance  of 
the  bride  was  only  awaited  for  the  ceremony  to  begin. 
But  she  came  not.  At  the  very  moment  that  had  been 
fixed  for  me  to  descend  to  the  apartment,!  was  clasped 
ia  my  lover's  arms,  and  placed  in  the  vehicle  which 
was  to  hurry  us  away  from  wretchedness.  You  may 
imagine  the  consternation  the  bridal  party  must  have 
experienced,  when  it  was  discovered  that  the  bird  had 
flown.  The  Duke,  as  I  afterwards  learnt,  after  the  first 
paroxysm  of  rage,  suspected  who  was  the  companion 
of  my  flight,  and  turned  all  his  fury  upon  his  nephew, 
on  whom  he  swore  to  take  the  most  fearful  vengeance ; 
whilst  my  mother,  the  victim  of  baffled  pride  and  ava- 
rice, went  into  violent  hysterics,  and  for  a  long  time 
was  unable  to  leave  her  room.  Deeply  would  I  have 
grieved  for  having  caused  her  so  much  sufiSiring,  had  I 
ever  been  taught  to  feel  towards  her  other  than  senti- 
ments of  fear ;  but  never  had  I  received  from  her  one 
evidence  of  fondness — never  had  I  thought  of  her  as  a 
being  to  be  sympathized  with,  or  loyed.  As  she  sowed, 
she  reaped. 

"  Pursuit  was  instantly  made,  but  we  successfully 
evaded  it.  After  travelling  as  rapidly  as  possible  for 
several  days,  we  reached  a  secluded  village  on  the  con- 
fines of  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  where  we  were  mar- 
ried, and  where  we  resolved  to  take  up  our  abode  for  a 
time.  Here  we  lived  for  months,  in  the  enjoyment  of 
uninterrupted  happiness.  The  small  means,  however, 
we  had  been  able  to  bring  with  us,  were  soon  so  much 
diminished,  as  to  awaken  serious  anxiety,  and  my  hus- 
band's brow  began  to  be  clouded.  It  would  be  vain  to 
attempt  to  describe  my  feelings,  when  I  first  beheld  the 
place  of  that  smile  he  always  wore  in  my  presence, 
usurped  by  a  look  which  seemed  to  say  that  other 
things  than  my  love  were  occupying  his  breast.  I 
strove  by  every  endearment  to  chase  it  away,  but  to 
no  purpose.  Day  after  day  it  increased  in  gloom,  until 
my  heart  would  sink  within  me.  Yet  was  he  still  as 
kind  and  affectionate  as  ever.  But,  by  degrees,  his 
manner  towards  me  also  underwent  a  change.  At 
tiroes  he  would  be  hasty  in  his  answers  to  my  inquiries 
about  his  uneasiness,  as  if  they  annoyed  him,  and  I 
soon  learnt  to  grieve  in  silence.  Rarely  had  he  been 
absent  for  a  moment  from  my  side,  but  now  he  would 
sometimes  go  off*  and  remain  away  for  a  whole  day.  I 
oould  no  longer  endure  the  agony  that  was  creeping 
upon  my  soul,  and  I  determined  to  discover  the  cause 
of  his  conduct.  One  morning  I  watched  him  as  he  left 
our  humble  dwelling,  and  cautiously  tracked  his  foot- 
steps. He  proceeded  to  a  forest  at  some  distanoe,  a 
savage  place,  which  was  viewed  by  the  villagers  with 
terror,  as  the  resort  of  a  horde  of  merciless  banditti, 
who  infested  tlie  country  around.  'Gracious  God !'  I 
wildly  ejaculated,  as  I  beheld  him  plunge  into  its  dismal 
depths,  '  can  he  have  aught  to  do  with  robbers  and 
murderers  ?'  I  followed  on,  trembling  with  horror  and 
dread,  and  saw  him  enter  the  precincts  of  an  old,  dilapi- 
dated building,  about  which  |radition  told  various  fear- 
ful legends,  ill  calculated  to  lessen  the  agitation  of  my 
spirit.  With  a  desperate  resolve  to  witness  the  result, 
I  secreted  myself  behind  a  tree,  and  awaited  his  re- 
appearance   At  length  he  emerged  from  the  ruin-^ 
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attire,  bearing,  and  aspect,  bespoke  them  niffiansof  the 
worst  kind.  He,  the  noble,  the  beautiful,  the  refined, 
was  their  associate— for  what  object  I  could  too  easily 
surmise— of  the  most  ruthless  and  degraded  of  his  spe- 
cies. I  know  not  how  I  kept  myself  from  falling  sense- 
less to  the  earth ;  but  I  remained  erect,  as  if  rooted  to 
the  spot,  watching  their  proceedings  with  almost  maniac 
eagerness.  Something,  that  looked  like  a  casket  of 
jewels,  was  in  my  husband's  hands,  which  seemed  to 
excite  in  them  the  greatest  interest.  Soon  I  caught 
angry  looks  and  threatening  words,  and  then  three 
swords  were  fiercely  unsheathed,— iny  husband's,  and 
those  of  two  of  the  brigands.  The  third  villain  stood 
looking  on,  as  if  uncertain  what  part  to  take.  The 
two  threw  themselves  upon  Alfonso.  The  clashing  of 
their  weapons  grated  upon  my  ears — I  could  bear  no 
more.  Uttering  a  scream  of  agony,  I  rushed  forwards, 
and  cast  myself  between  the  murderous  blades,  into 
my  husband's  arms.  Sense  forsook  me.  On  recover- 
ing, I  found  myself  in  my  own  room,  with  Alfonso  by 
my  side.  Oh!  what  a  look  of  mingled  tenderness  and 
despair  was  that  with  which  he  met  my  first  glance  of 
returning  consciousness.  I  conjured  him  to  explain  the 
terrible  mystery  which  had  brought  me  to  that  situa- 
tion. My  suspicions  had  been  but  too  correct.  He 
confessed  that  the  klea  of  seeing  me  suffering  from 
want  had,  after  many  a  fearful  struggle,  driven  him  to 
league  himself  with  the  banditti.  'Promise  me,*  I 
cried,  '  that  you  will  immediately  break  from  the  un- 
hallowed association.'  He  did  promise,  and  peace 
again  dawned  upon  my  soul. 

"  Alfonso  possessed  an  admirable  talent  for  painting, 
and  he  determined  to  turn  it  to  account  For  a  while 
he  contrived  to  dispose  of  his  productions  among  the 
inhabitants  of  the  village,  so  as  to  enable  us  to  live  with 
something  like  comfort  One  day  he  went  out  for  the 
purpose  of  taking  the  likeness  of  a  member  of  the  most 
wealthy  family  of  the  place,  and  was  in  excellent  spi- 
rits at  the  circumstance.  '  Farewell,  dearest,  for  a  few 
hours,'  he  said,  on  leaving  me ;  '  I  shall  return  with 
something  to  gladden  your  eyes.'  Alas !  how  little  we 
can  calculate  upon  the  next  moment ! — how  frail  is  our 
dependence  upon  future  happiness  I  Not  an  hour  had 
elapsed,  when,  as  I  was  seated  by  my  window,  I  sud- 
denly heard  the  noise  of  an  approaching  vehicle.  Im- 
pelled by  a  natural  curiosity,  I  put  my  head  out,  and, 
to  ray  unspeakable  dismay,  beheld  in  the  carriage  my 
mother  and  the  Duke.  They  had  at  length  traced  us, 
and  were  come  to  tear  me  away.  I  was  recognized, 
and  in  a  few  instants,  before  I  could  rally  my  mind,  I 
was  hurried  into  the  carriage,  and  carried  oflT  with  the 
speed  of  the  wind.  Despair  now  took  complete  pos- 
session of  my  soul.  I  fell  into  a  sort  of  stupor,  from 
which  nothing  could  arouse  me,  until  we  stopped,  and 
I  beheld  once  more  the  dwelling  of  my  fathers.  The 
sight  unlocked  the  sources  of  sorrow,  and  a  flood  of 
tears,  by  which  my  very  being  seemed  to  be  over- 
whelmed, burst  forth. 

"  I  will  not  attempt  to  give  you  a  picture  of  my  suf- 
ferings. When  my  mother  deemed  me  sufficiently 
composed,  I  was  told  that  I  roust  either  consent  to  ob- 
tain a  dispensation  for  the  annulling  of  my  marriage, 
and  give  my  hand  to  the  Duke,  or  be  immured  in  a  con- 
vent until  that  consent  was  yielded.  <  Never  shall  it 
be  wrung  from  me,'  was  my  instantaneous  and  fierce 


reply.  '  You  may  torture  me  as  you  please,  but  I  will 
cling  to  my  faith  as  long  as  life  remains.'  My  manner 
was  too  firm,  my  efaaraoter  too  well  nnderstoody  to  per- 
mit them  to  doubt  the  strength  of  my  reaolve ;  but  titey 
determined  to  leave  no  eSon  untried.  I  was  accord- 
ingly taken  to  the  conv^t  where  I  had  been  educated, 
and  the  strictest  promise  of  carefully  watching  my  ac- 
tions was  exacted  fron^  the  Superior.  IMo  mid  /  (and 
her  beautiful  eyes' were  uptm-ned  to  heaven  as  afae 
spoke,  with  an  eipa»ssion  which  almost  brought  me  to 
my  knees,)  ZKo  mb'!  what  a  month  I  passed  there; 
but  the  period  of  deliverance  came  at  last 

"  One  day,  walking  by  myself  near  the  garden  wall, 
somtething  fell  at  my  feet^  ts  if  thrown  from  the  other 
side.  Picking  it  up,  I  found  it  to  be  a  stone  round 
which  was  tied  a  piece  of  paper,  and  on  this— how  my 
heart  bounded  at  the  sight ! — were  words  traced  in  my 
husband's  well-known  hand.  He  told  me  that  it  was  not 
until  a  short  time  before  that  he  had  succeeded  in  dis- 
covering my  place  of  confinement,  and  that  he  had  laid 
a  plan  for  my  release.  I  was  to  affect  a  compliance 
with  my  mother's  wishes  on  her  next  visit — to  fix  a  eer- 
tain  day,  which  he  spedfied,  lor  my  return  borne  with 
her,  and  leave  the  rest  to  him.  It  so  happened  that  the 
Duke  accompanied  my  mother  to  the  convent  a  short 
time  afterwards,  and  great  was  their  delight  when  they 
heard  the  words  of  submission  from  my  lips^  No  objeo- 
tion  was  made  to  the  day  I  named.  That  day  they  were 
punctual  to  a  moment  in  their  appearance.  With  hope 
and  apprehension  struggling  in  my  bosom,  I  bade  adieu 
to  my  dismal  celL  The  weather  was  heavenly,  as  if 
to  aid  the  former  in  its  efibrts  to  strengthen  and  cheer 
me.  We  drove  on  for  some  hours,  until  we  entered  a 
wood  not  far  from  our  mansion.  Scarcely  had  we  doiie 
so,  when  a  shot  was  heard  near  at  hand,  and  the  car^ 
riage  suddenly  stopped  by  the  falling  of  one  of  the 
leading  horses.  Almost  at  the  same  instant  the  do<n- 
was  burst  open,  and  Alfonso's  face  appeared.  In  a 
moment  of  phrenzy,  the  Duke  drew  a  poniard,  and 
aimed  it  at  my  heart  My  mother  desperately  endea- 
vored to  arrest  the  blow,  and  received  it  herself  in  her 
arm.  It  was  the  work  of  lightning  rapidity.  The  next 
moment  the  Duke  was  dragged  from  the  vehicle  by  my 
husband,  and  would  have  been  sacrificed  on  the  spot, 
had  not  my  prayer  of  agony  and  horror  prevented  the 
deed.  His  life,  however,  was  spared  but  for  a  while — 
for  one  of  the  band  by  whom  I  was  rescued,  having 
recognized  him  as  a  master  he  had  once  served,  and 
who  had  cruelly  treated  him,  took  that  barbarous  re- 
venge to  which,  alas !  our  Italian  nature  is  too  prone, 
and  plunged  his  stiletto  into  his  breast  Heaven  par- 
don him  his  sins ! 

"My  mother's  situation  claimed  our  utmost  care. 
She  had  fainted  from  fright  and  loss  of  blood.  A  litter 
was  made  by  Alfonso's  orders,  and  on  it  she  was  carried 
to  a  neighboring  hut  where  dwelt  an  aged  couple, 
retainers  of  our  family.  But  all  our  efforts  to  reani- 
mate her  were  vain.  The  same  evening  she  breathed 
her  last  without  giving  a  sign  of  recognition."  (At 
this  point  of  her  narrative  a  burst  of  grief  impeded  for 
a  time  the  utterance  of  the  unfortunate  being— at  length 
recovering  herself,  she  proceeded :)  "  Signore,  that  was 
an  awful  moment  when  I  beheld  my  parent  a  lifeless 
corpse,  made  so  by  my  conduct  Whatever  motives  ! 
had  for  that  conduct,  whatever  unkindness  1  had  expe- 
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rieDoed  At  ber  handi^  abe  had  been  sacrificed  in  eodea- 
Toring  to  save  dmi  Twice  had  she  givtn  me  her  life — 
ooee  at  the  oosi  oC  her  owxh— and  in  the  first  instants  of 
agooy,  I  coned  myself  as  her  murderess.  All  the  love 
that  I  woald  have  feit  for  her  while  she  lived  had  it 
been  aflbfded  aliment,  seemed  then  to  spring  up  in  sud* 
den  and  oTerpowedng  strength  in  my  bosom.  I  remem- 
bered naoght  of  her  cruelty — £  remembered  only  that 
the  was  my  mother,  and  that  I  had  slain  her.  The 
pest  was  terrible— the  future  desolation.  My  husband 
aJlowed  my  feelings  to  haTe  their  way  for  a  time,  but  at 
length  by  his  entreaties,  caresses  and  oommiyids,  brought 
DM  back  to  some  eomposure  of  spirit.  It  was  long,  how- 
cTer,  before  I  recovered  from'the  shock  I  had  received. 
"  My  story  is  now  almost  told.  After  arrangements 
had  been  made  as  well  as  possible  under  the  ciroam- 
atances,  for  the  interment  of  the  ilUfated  couple,  we 
hastened  away,  fearing  that  the  discovery  which  must 
non  take  place  of  the  events  which  had  happened, 
would  bring  destrnetion  on  our  heads.  Prom  that  time 
my  hasband  has  continued  to  be  tbe  leader  of  a  band 
that  has  earned,  alas !  a  fearful  celebrity.  Various  have 
bees  oar  abiding-places.  The  one  in  which  we  now 
are  has  but  recently  received  us." — — 

As  my  fair  companion  uttered  these  last  words,  we 
were  interrupted  by  a  noise,  and  Alfonso  stood  before 
m.  His  appearance  was  so  unexpected,  and  his  aspect 
»  dittnbedy  that  his  wift  soearoed  and  almost  fainted 
81  be  caught  her  in  his  anns.  ''We  must  make  all 
haste,  my  love,"  he  said  in  a  tone  of  extreme  agitation, 
**u>  depart  fratn  this  spot.  One  of  my  men  whom  I 
had  occasion  to  punish,  has  deserted,  and  I  doubt  not, 
hefitre  ibis,  has  betrayed  us  to  the  government.  We 
must  change  it  at  once.  Be  ready  in  the  course  of  an 
hoQT  at  fiLrthesf 

Little  more  than  that  space  of  time  had  elapsed, 
when  the  robbers  were  on  their  march-^the  lady  carried 
is  a  sort  of  litter,  and  we  four  disconsolate  youths,  with 
Ottr  hands  manacled,  under  a  strong  guard.    All  night 
ve  journeyed  by  a  rough  and  tangled  path,  which  the 
captain  selected  for  tbe  purpose  of  avoiding  any  forces 
vhieh  might  have  been  sent  against  him.    The  deserter 
howeTer,  as  we  soon  found,  was  as  cunning  as  he  was 
treacherous,  and  conversant  with  tbe  region,  had  fixed 
opoo  this  as  the  very  way  which  would  be  cliosen  for 
ttcape.    Scarcely  had  the  morning  dawned  when,  on 
emerging  from  the  forest  we  had  been  traversing,  a  dis- 
charge of  musketry  saluted  our  ears.    We  had  encoun- 
tered tbe  company  of  soldiers  who  were  sent  to  inter- 
cept us.    To  f^t  was  the  only  chance  of  escape ;  and 
the  bandit's  arrangenrtents  were  made  with  a  celerity 
and  address  which  excited  my  liveliest  admiration. 
Hia  wife,  and  we  prisoners,  were  sent  to  some  distance 
in  the  rear  with  our  guard.    The  combat  was  soon 
fBging  with  tbe  utmost  fierceness.    The  government 
^roapi  were  animated  by  the  large  promises  of  reward 
vhich  had  been  made  to  them  for  taking  the  formidable 
robber  dead  or  alive ;  and  the  brigands  fought  with  all 
the  fierceness  of  despair.    My  attention  was  soon  dis- 
tracted from  the  battle  by  tbe  poor  woman  near  me. 
On  her  knees  she  poured  forth  prayer  after  prayer,  of 
the  most  pathetic  kind,  for  the  safety  of  him,  the  only 
being  she  loved  in  this  worid.    I  tried  to  encourage  her, 
bat  ahe  heeded  me  not.    At  length  it  became  evident 
that  the  banditti  conki  maintain  the  stru^le  no  longer. 


Numbers  of  them  were  slain,  and  the  rest  were  waver- 
ing. They  broke,  took  Co  flight,  and  we  beheld  the 
captain  with  but  three  faithful  adherents  at  his  side  con- 
tending against  overwhelming  odds.  Soon  he  stood 
alone ;  but  the  leadi^n  the  government  troops,  with 
the  chi?alric  spirit  S  fortfe^r  days,  commanding  bis  men 
to  fall  back,  admnced  «mg|^upon  him,  and  a  struggle 
of  skill  and  strength  ensued,  which  was  as  inspiring  as 
it  was  terrible.  Who  shall  describe  the  feelings  and 
actions  of  the  poor  wife  at  this  crisis !  She  was  to  be 
restrained  no  longer.  She  rushed  forward,  uttering  a 
shriek  which  reached  her  husband's  ears,  and  seemed  to 
paralyze  his  arm.  In  the  next  instant,  almost,  she  had 
thrown  herself  between  tbe  combatants — but  it  was  too 
late.  At  the  very  moment,  the  sword  of  his  antagonist 
entered  Alfonso's  breast,  and  shte  fell  senseless  upon 
his  body  covered  with  his  blood !  I  sprang  forward, 
and^— 

"  What's  that,»*  I  exclaimed,  starting  up  and 

waking.  It  was  some  time  before  I  could  sufiiciently 
rub  my  eyes  and  collect  my  senses  to  ascertain  where 
I  was.  But  the  real  state  of  the  case  dawned  upon  me 
at  last.  There  were  two  of  my  companions  comforta- 
bly snoozing  on  the  opposite  seat  of  the  vehicle,  whilst 
a  heavy  weight  on  my  shoulder,  the  falling  of  which 
upon  it  had  broken  the  spell  in  which  I  was  bound,  in- 
timated that  my  neighbor's  heed  had  selected  its  pillow. 
"  I  have  had  such  a  dream,**  I  said,  as  I  shook  his  cra- 
nium off,  and  half  woke  him  in  the  process.  "  Con- 
found your  dream,*'  be  grumbled,  whilst  his  head  sought 
a  resting-place  on  the  other  side,  and  he  returned  forth- 
with to  the  domain  of  slumber.  There  I  contrived  to 
follow  him,  in  the  hope  to  dream  the  end  of  the  adven- 
ture, being  anxious  to  learn  bow  I  got  back  to  Florence, 
and  what  became  of  the  unfortunate  lady;  but  the 
waywardness  of  fancy  now  transported  me  back  to  my 
own  native  place,  and  when  we  were  aroused  by  the 
arrival  of  the  carriage  at  Sienna,  I  was  cosily  seated 
at  table  at  home,  delighting  a  family  circle  with  some 
adventures  about  as  marvellous  as  the  one  1  had  just 
encountered  in  the  land  of  nod.  So,  gentle  reader,  you 
must  dispose  of  the  dame  in  your  own  way. 


JUNIUS: 


BY  HENRY  J.  BRENT. 

He  strode  within  an  antique  hall. 
Where  portraits  hung  against  the  wall,— 
Warriors  and  sages,  saints  and  dames. 
Of  glorious  deeds  and  mighty  fames ; 
And  armor,  too,  not  rusted  yet. 
Hung  round  like  forms  of  massive  jet. 
And  tattered  banners,  drooping  low, 
Snatched  by  his  fathers  from  the  foe. 
*Mid  these,  the  relics  of  his  race, 
He  strode  along  with  pensive  pace ; 
His  shaded  eye,  and  chisePd  mouth, 
Belonged  to  one  still  in  his  youth — 
But  the  broad  brow  bespoke  the  sage 
Whose  mind  had  passed  beyond  his  age : 
That  lordly  brow,  that  withering  eye, 
Which  flashed  as  if  he  heard  the  cry 
Of  battle  on  the  distant  field. 
And  feared  his  friends  might,  recreant,  yield. 
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His  was  a  beauty  dark  and  brig;bty 
Mingling  of  storm  and  flashing  light ; — 

He  paused — and  from  the  mantel  took 
A  small  but  worn  and  ragged  book ; 
Leaf  after  leaf  he  turned-WLlf  ngth 
To  one  he  came  of  in^  affengUif •  < 

He  gazed  upon  the^ge  «while, 
And  o*er  his  mouth  a  withering  smile 
Passed  like  the  lightning  o'er  a  shroud, 
Where  lieth  a  dead  heart,  once  too  proud. 
His  bright  eye  blazed,  but  soon  waa  dim — 
What  was  that  little  book  to  him  ? 
It  was  the  Constitution  of  his  land  ! 
The  writing  writ  with  Glory's  hand — 
The  words  that  Freedom's  self  had  spoken ! 
And  her  strong  pledges  had  been  broken  ; 
Tyrants  had  trodo  upon  the  page,        ^ 
With  iron  heel  and  furious  rage — 
And  many  a  bloody  hand  had  spilt. 
O'er  its  white  leaves,  a  flood  of  guilt. 

By  those  who  should  have  rather  stood 
Knee-deep  in  streams  of  their  own  blood. 
Than  seen  that  little  book  defaced— 
Its  bright  and  hallowed  truths  disgraced. 
Thus  Junius  thought,  and  as  his  mind 
Swept  forth  like  some  dark  tempest  wind, 
Pondering  o'er  deeds  of  fearful  shame, 
He  cast  a  shadow  o'er  his  name, 
And  vowed  that  none  should  ever  know 
The  man  who  was  the  tyrant's  foe. 
He  wrote — and  people  felt. 
Before  the  throne  at  which  they  knelt, 
A  sudden  tremor  seize  their  hearts. 
And  spells  flash  through  like  fiery  darts. 
They  read  a  language  eloquent — 
They  heard  a  voice  above  them  sent — 
They  saw  a  bright  eye  on  them  cast, 
And  a  proud  figure  hurry  past. 
An  unsheathed  sword  within  his  hand— 
And  on  his  brow,  so  pale  and  grand, 
They  saw  a  world  of  written  fire, 
And  as  they  gazed,  it  mounted  higher. 
'Twas  Junius ! — not  the  living  man, 
But  his  great  writings,  better  than 
A  thousand  leaping  fakhions  bright, 
To  wage  the  war  in  Freedom's  right. 
He  moved  among  them  like  a  thing 
That  travels  on  untiring  wing — 
All  wizard-like,  and  mystical. 
With  magic  voice,  and  musical. 
He  breathed  upon  the  palaced  lord, 
And  to  the  monarch  spoke  one  word  ; 
And  king  and  baron  stood  in  awe 
Of  the  great  pen  of  truth  and  law. 
Saint  of  the  free,  brave  spirit,  say, 
How  did  thy  heart  so  nobly  stay 
The  ocean-current  nature  prest 
In  lava  waves  against  thy  breast. 
To  win  thy  pride,  to  tell  thy  name, 
To  link  it  with  eternal  fame  ? 
How  did  thy  bosom  beat  with  dread, 
To  think,  when  it  was  cold  and  dead, 
That  many  tongues  would  slander  thee, 
Thou  aoul  of  Truth  and  Liberty  7 
Locked  in  thy  heart  the  secret  died ; 


And  when  the  tear  was  o'er  thee  dried — 

When  the  black  Telvet  on  thee  swept — 

When  wife,  a  father,  children  wept — 

When  cold  thy  brow,  and  still  thy  blood. 

And  friends  around  thy  coffin  stood, 

Did  any  know  that  he,  then  cold, 

Once  had  a  heart  so  bright  and  bold  ? 

Who  knew  the  secret,  mighty  shade  7 

None ! — neither  to  father,  wife,  nor  maid. 

Did  thy  tongue  syllable  the  story ; 

No  scrap  can  break  the  mystic  glory ! 

Thy  bones  have  mingled  with  the  sod. 

Thy  soul  is  with  the  hosts  of  God ; 

But  oh !  thy  writings,  they  have  spread 

Like  sunbeams  o'er  the  mountain's  head. 

Where'er  the  wind  of  heaven  blows — 

Where'er  the  ocean  ebbs  and  flows — 

Wherever  flags  have  fanned  the  breeze, 

And  navies  rode  the  trembling  seas. 

Around  the  deep-— around  the  land. 

E'en  where  the  wrecks  shall  stre^^  the  strand, 

Some  gallant  heart  shall  be  to  tell 

How  once  of  yore,  with  mighty  speJI, 

One  man  alone,  while  thunder  roared. 

And  every  giant  threat  was  poured. 

By  king  and  chief,  upon  his  ear, 

Spoke  for  the  people  without  fear — 

Dared,  while  the  lightning  round  him  streamed- 

Dared,  while  the  bravo's  poniard  gleamed, 

And  all  the  land  was  full  of  dread. 

To  stand  alone  with  unbowed  head. 

And  pour  his  notes  of  freedom  forth, 

To  rouse  land  liberate  the  earth. 

The  Roman  Brutus,  who  first  bore 

The  name  thou'st  hallowed  evermore. 

By  his  one  deed  of  bloody  right 

Preserved  it  from  oblivion's  night ; 

But  thou,  adopting  it  as  thine. 

O'er  world's  to  come  will  make  it  shbe  \ 


SONG  OP  THE  WAYFARING. 

I 

Here  let  us  rest,  my  weary  friend, 

Beside  this  rippling  stream ; 
For  long  bath  been  our  tiresome  march 

Beneath  the  sultry  beam: 
Let's  sit  beneath  this  spreading  shade. 

Which  woos  our  steps  to  stay ; 
And  we  will  drink  the  cooling  wave 

To  loved  ones,  far  away  ! 

Fill  high  the  cup!  though  we  full  oft 

Have  quafled  the  ruddy  wine — 
This  purling  stream  will  sweeter  seem, 

Than  juices  of  the  vine ; 
Then  let  us  not  for  goblets  sigh, — 

Their  gleams  too  oft  betray } 
But  we  will  drink  the  ci7stal  wave 

To  loved  ones  far  away  t 

ID 
'Tis  sweet  to  muse  on  distant  friends. 

To  memory  fondly  dear ; 
And  feel  we  are  not  all  forgot, 

While  resting  lonely  here : 
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0  aweet  the  thought  that  tkty  may  think 

Full  oft  of  those  who  stray ; 
And  DOW,  perchance^  do  kindly  drink 

To  loved  ones  far  away ! 

IV 
Bat  look,  my  friend,  at  yonder  stin — 

Tie  hastening  down  the  weet ; 
And  we  most  speed  our  weary  eoune, 

Till  night-fall  bid  us  rest: 
Bat  draw  once  more  from  out  the  stream, 

And  yet  a  moment  stay, 
And  we  will  drink  a  parting  cup 

To  loved  ones  far  away ! 
Jime^  1837.'  c. 


W.  B. 


CONVERSATIONS  ON  THE  BIBLE, 

BOwtm  a  Xotker  and  her  Children,  By  Mrs.  Sarah  Hott. 
Published  by  Harrison  HaU^  Philadelphia, 

We  wish,  heartily,  that  we  could  recommend  this 
book  (as  its  author  meant  it)  for  schools,  or  for  any 
Mher  purpose,  to  which  books  are  usually  applied. 
For  the  author  was  (we  believe)  an  excellent  lady ; 
good  intentions  are  manifest  throughout ;  and  the  piety 
is  Dot  at  all  disfigured  by  the  sectarian  zeal,  too  apt  to 
characterise  such  works.  But  it  seems  to  us,  precisely 
one  of  those  tomes,  the  multiplication  of  which  forms 
the  ehief  literary  grievance  of  this  age.  It  is  (if  we 
mj  be  allowed  the  bull)  mediocre  in  the  extreme.  It  is 
"correctly  cold,  and  regularly  low."  Without  violating, 
ao  far  as  we  have  observed,  a  single  rule  of  grammar, 
Of  egregiously  transgressing  a  single  canon  of  good 
taste,  aye,  or  startling  any  orthodox  mind  by  a  single 
heresy  in  doctrine, — it  is  so  entirely  devoid  of  force, 
originality,  and  sprightliness,  as  to  be  one  Of  the  least 
cipuvating,  certainly,  if  not  least  instructive,  of  the 
nsny  books  which  we  see  encumber  the  literature  of 
these  times.  Indeed,  to  a  certain  extent,  a  book  must 
be  eUraethe,  in  order  to  instrucL  It  may  lay  down  the 
moit  judicious  precepts,  or  tell  histories  with  the  best 
moral,  in  the  world,  y€t  in  so  heavy  a  manner^  that  no 
reader  wilt  ever  voluntarily  go  through  them— or  indeed 
MR  go  through  them,  without  great  difficulty,  by  reason 
of  their  soporific  tendencies. 

Bat  perhaps  the  reader  may  suppose,  that  what  these 
"Conversations"  want  in  sparkle  and  sprightliness, 
they  make  up  in  solidity  and  depth.  It  is  a  very  natu- 
ral mistake  of  his ;  but  it  is  a  mistake.  Not  only  is  the 
stream  neither  limpid  nor  dimpling  ;^t  is  shallow,  too : 
^'"^  without  being  deep.  It  is  very  seldom,  very  sel- 
^  indeed,  that  360  closely  printed  pages  (and  pages 
^  «i€h  levity !)  have  comprised  so  little  of  profound 
or  nseful  observation.  Wc  will  mention  one  particu- 
lar sin  of  omission:  a  failure  to  explain  and  reconcile 
>o  apparent  discrepancy  between  an  important  and 
well  established  physical  trbth,  and  the  Scripture, — so 
as  to  vindicate  the  latter  from  cavils  which  infidelity 
has  grounded  upon  that  discrepancy. 

Modem  Astronomy  has  demonstrated,  that  the  Earth 
moTes  round  the  Sim ;  instead  of  the  Sun*s  moving 
round  the  Earth,  as  the  ancient's  imagined.  Joshua, 
however,  is  represented  in  Holy  Writ  as  commanding 
t^t  lomioary  to  stand  stiH^hnd  it  stood  still— whilst  he 


pursued  and  slaughtered  his  routed  enemies.  Now, 
infidels,  knowing  the  astronomical  truth  we  have  stated, 
to  be  proved  by  irresistible  mathematical  demonstra- 
tion, have  artfully  striven  to  impeach  the  divine  origin 
of  the  Scriptures,  by  asking  whether  an  inspired  author 
would  have  made  such  a  blunder,  as  to  talk  of  the  Sun''s 
resting  in  his  daily  course— as  if  he  were  the  moving 
body,  and  the  earth  a  fixed  one  ? — The  true,  and  most 
satisfactory  answer  to  this  argument  is,  that  the  Author 
of  the  Bible  meant  not  to  correct  erroneous  ideas  in  any 
kind  of  mere  science  ;  but  simply,  to  speak  in  a  man- 
ner intelligible  to  the  mass  of  those  whom  he  address- 
ed ;  recognizing  as  true,  what  they  deemed  obvious ; 
and  not  going  out  of  his  way  to  combat  even  their  pre- 
judices,  when  these  did  not  interfere  with  his  great  de- 
sign, of  inculcating  religious  truth.  There  are  texts, 
which  seem  to  countenance  submission  to  despotism, 
and  addiction  to  strong  drink,  as  well  as  to  other  more 
confessedly  sinful  practices:  but  does  any  sound  inter- 
preter therefore  consider  the  Almighty  as  intending  to 
approve  those  enormities  7  Surely,  no ! — But  our  au- 
thoress does  not  seize  the  occasion  to  furnish  her  young 
readers  with  this  plain  answer,  to  a  sophism  which,  in 
their  walk  through  life,  will  be  sure  to  meet  and  puzzle 
them.  She  contents  herself  with  narrating  the  incident, 
and  then  dismisses  the  subject  with  the  following  col- 
loquy, designed  merely  to  vindicate  the  credibility  of 
the  miracle : 

*<  Charles,  Dear  mocber,  yon  cannot  believe  that  the  ran  and 
the  moon  were  literally  stayed  in  their  course. 

"  Mother.  Why  should  I  question  the  reality  of  this  miracle 
more  than  that  of  others  ?  Our  imagination  cannot  reach  the 
immensity  of  unlimited  power,  to  which  all  things  are  possible. 
Nor  is  this  stupendous  prodigy  represented  as  of  common  occur* 
rence.  The  inspired  writer  aifirma,  that '  there  was  no  day  like 
that  either  before,  or  since,  that  the  Lord  hearkened  in  such  an 
extraordinary  manner  to  the  voice  of  a  man,*  and  he  confirms 
his  own  relation  by  an  appeal  to  another  record—"  the  book  of 
Jasher.* " 

Thus  is  the  reader  given  to  understand,  (maugre  the 
lights  of  Astronomy)  that  the  Sun  did  and  does  literally 
perform  a  daily  "  course"  in  the  sky :  no  hint  is  given 
him,  of  the  very  truth :  when  he  learns  it  in  after  life,  his 
mind  is  unprepared  (by  aught  the  present  work  con- 
tains) to  reconcile  Scriptural  History  with  mathemati- 
cal demonstration:  and  scepticism,  if  not  unbelief, 
makes  him  its  prey.  If  such  be  not  the  result,  one 
almost  as  bad  ensues :  he  remains  forever  dead  to  the 
most  sublime  and  beautiful  truth  of  the  material  Uni- 
verse :  he  lives  and  dies  in  the  grovelling  belief  (forti- 
fied, as  he  thinks,  by  Holy  Writ)  that  this  paltry  earth 
is  the  centre  and  main  part  of  creation;  around  which 
the  sun,  and  all  the  stars  circle  and  shine,  merely  to 
please  the  eye  and  light  the  path  of  the  worm,  Man, 
that  crawls  for  his  brief  span  upon  its  surface!  A  good 
Providence,  by  a  system  of  just  compensations,  does 
indeed  equalize  the  happiness  of  all  human  conditions, 
if  vice  be  excluded  ;  and  therefore  ignorance  doubtless 
has  its  amends,  in  some  counterbalancing  advantage. 
Yet  we  cannot  help  regarding  that  '  grovelling  belief 
with  the  profoundest  pUy^  when  we  compare  it  with 
the  dilated  conceptions  of  him  who 

"  looks  abroad  through  Nature,. to  the  range 
Of  planets,  suns,  and  adamantine  spheres, 
Wheeling  unshaken  through  the  void  immense  :'* 

and  sees,  in  every  one  of  a  hundred  thousand  fixed 
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Stars,  the  source  of  light  and  the  centre  of  motion  to  a 
system  of  revolving  planets,  each  as  large  as  this 
earth,— peopled  by  intelligent  and  accountable  beings, 
objects  of  en  all-seeing  and  all-powerfUl  Fatbbe's 
care,  who  at  once  watches  over  the  minutest  bird  or 
insect,  and  rolls  those  "ponderous  orbs"  eternally 
through  boundless  space— 

"  In  M6J  Mate  presides  o*flr  all  thefr  modoiis, 
Directs  the  planets  with  a  careless  nod, 
Condacts  the  sun,  and  regulates  the  spheres,''* 

A  book,  designed  as  an  aid  in  education,  yet  preter- 
mitting such  an  opportunity  to  guard  against  a  fallacy 
so  dangerous  to  Faith — nay,  even  countenancing  it; 
and  doing  much  to  difiVise  and  perpetuate  a  notion 
which  blinds  those  who  entertain  it,  to  the  noblest  views 
of  the  Creator's  power  and  goodness; — should  possess 
extraordinary  merits  in  other  respects,  to  atone  for  that 
defect :  merits  of  which  the  volume  before  us  is  quite 
destitute. 

In  many  narrative  passages,  the  author,  departing 
from  the  simple,  pathetic,  and  time-hallowed  language 
of  the  Scripture,  tells  the  story  in  her  own  words,  with 
many  explanatory  and  interjected  remarks ;  almost 
always  with  prejudice  to  its  beauty,  and  interest  The 
stories  of  Joseph,  Naomi  and  Ruth,  Esther  and  Job, 
are  particularly  marred  by  this  paraphrase.  But  to  our 
taste,  the  sacred  text  has  suffered  most  in  two  versifica- 
tions :  viz  .*  of  the  Song  of  Moses  and  Miriam,  page 
83,  and  that  of  Deborah  and  Barak,  page  154.  We  give 
the  former,  that  our  readers  may  judge  for  themselves. 
"  BONO  OF  MOSES  AND  MIRUM. 

"  Begin  the  sacred  dance— the  timbrels  bring, 
Daughters  of  Israel,  arise  and  sing. 
To  him,  mj  father's  Ood,  my  strength,  the  Lord 
Who  triumphed  glorioasl7~~the  praise  accord« 
My  fortress,  and  mj  Saviour,  he  became. 
He  leads  to  war — the  Lord  his  holy  name  I 
Let  Jacob's  grateful  sons  prepare  a  place 
Where  he  may  dwell  among  their  favored  race. 
The  people  he  redeemed,  his  mercy  led 
Victorious,  through  the  sea's  exhausted  bed. 
The  soas  are  thine  !  Obedient  to  thy  will. 
The  rolling  waves  of  Araby  stood  still. 
Raised  by  Jehovah's  blast,  that  awful  night 
Bel^eld  the  barrier,  wave  on  wave^  upright. 
Thy  desperate  foes  pursue  the  hallowed  path. 
Darkness  and  tempest  speak  thy  wasting  wrath : 
The  flood  returns— proud  Egypt's  vaunted  host,    * 
Their  king— their  chiefs— their  chariots,  all,  are  lost! 
Low  in  the  whelming  water#  of  ths  deep, 
Israel's  oppressor,~Pharaoh*s  armies  sleep  { 
The  men  of  Palestine  shall  trembling  hear 
Moab  and  Edom  melt  with  grief  and  fear. 
Which  of  the  gods  to  whom  the  nations  bend 
Can  winds  and  floods  to  their  deliverance  send  ? 
Glorious  in  holiness— thy  power  exceeds, 
In  praises  fharful'—doing  wondrous  deeds  1 
Thine  is  the  sword  aad  shield— thy  own  right  hand 
Shall  lead  thy  chosen  to  the  promised  land. 
To  him  my  strength,  my  father's  Ood,  the  Lord, 
Who  triumphed  gloriously— the  praise  accord. 
Thou,  Lord,  shalt  bring  us  to  thine  heritage. 
And  rule — our  sovereign  king,  from  age  to  age." 

Can  any  thing  be  more  tame  and  spiritless,  than  this 
paraphrase,  compared  with  the  original  7 

We  prefer,  to  this  book,  a  Bible  History  published 
some  years  since  bv  the  Rev.  Andrew  Broaddus ;  but 
infinitely  more  do  we  prefer  that  miscellany  called 
''The  Misses'  Magazine,''  (translated  from  the  French) 

*  Johnson's  "  Irene.» 


which  used  to  delight'  our  boyish  dajra :  conipritiDf;, 
amongst  many  other  entertaining  and  instructiTe  things, 
a  series  of  Dialogues  on  the  Scriptures,  which  i%  we 
verily  believe,  the  best  of  all  extant  introdncUoosof  the 
young,  to  a  study  of  the  sacred  volume :  an  introdae- 
tion  at  once  the  most  n^fomdng^  and  the  most  enticing. 
To  conclude,— we  think  that  the  book  of  which  ire 
have  felt  obliged  to  speak  so  unfavorably,  raoks  among 
that  lai^ger  number  of  the  publtcalions  of  the  day,  which 
had  better  have  never  been  written,  or  |v^nted :  serving, 
as  they  do,  only  to  distract  or  overload  the  public  mind 
by  their  variety  and  multitude.  That  is  aa  otiI  which 
we  have  too  longdeplored,  to  hesitate  in  doing  our  daty 
as  literary  censors,  however  much  we  fegrei 
someness  of  that  duty. 


CRITICAL  NOTICE. 


The  Jfwrtk  JhneHem  Kniew.  K;  XCV.  J^prU,  ISXTT''^ 

This  number,  though  hardly  equal  to  Its  fanmediale  predeces 
sor,  is  yet  good,  and  worthy  of  its  surak. 

The  firtft  article,  "  Drake*s  Indian  History,  "contaiiis  somt  in- 
teresting notices  of  the  Aborigines  of  our  country,  particularly 
those  of  New  England,  and  the  best  account  of  the  origin  of  the 
present  (or  late)  war  with  th«  Seminolos,  that  we  bare  seen. 
The  second,  on  "  Americaa  Toreit  Trees,"  is  evidently  written 
cofftcinore,  and  deserves  much  praise  for  the  valuable  informatioQ 
which  it  commnnicales,  and  for  the  elegance  of  Its  style.  We 
only  regret  in  reading  it,  that  the  writer  did  not  execute  his  first 
Intention,  and  give  us  also  a  few  practical  hints  upon  the  subject 
of  planting,  Instead  of  Imnhming  his  anlcle  with  6ie  accouai  of 
the  mode  in  which  the  bosiqess  of  procuring  timbar  and  boards 
is  carried  on  in  the  prioclpal  timber  regions  of  Ididne.  This,  to 
be  sure,  as  he  says,  is  "  interesting  from  its  own  merit,  as  well  as 
from  the  Itaiportance  of  the  branch  of  industry  which  ft  deacribefl,** 
but  the  other  topic,  we  think,  would  have  been  railttr  mors  ger- 
man  to  the  matter  in  hand,  and  much  mmp  pleasing.  The  article 
which  follows,  on  "Modern  French  Foecry,"  ie  hot  indifferent, 
and  indeed  quite  Insipid  to  our  tasts.  Some  of  the  translations, 
too,  inserted  in  it,  we  see  are,  and  others  we*  auspcct  most  be, 
poor  copies  of  the  originals.  **  Laborde>s  Journey  in  Arabia 
Petraa,*'  is  a  long  and  elaborace  pieoe  of  geography  which  has 
apparently  been  very  carefully  compiled  from  various  authori- 
ties, but  is  rather  too  abundant  in  topographical  deiai  la  to  be  very 
agreeable  to  the  general  reader.  Unfortunately,  loo,  it  omitt 
(again)  the  moet  proper  and  pleasing  topic  which  it  couM  have 
contained,  that  Is,  the  striking  lllustratlona  of  the  wtitMgs  of  the 
Hebrew  Prophets,  aifordad  by  the  present  state  of  the  land  of 
Edom.  The  article  on  "  Ths  Writings  of  Bulwer,**  Is  laudaUe 
for  ito  morality,  but  superfldal,  and  hardly  just.  **  Fooastn  on 
American  Rail  Roads,**  gives  us  a  general  view  of  all  the  lead, 
ing  rail  roads  of  our  country,  both  along  the  Atlantic  coast,  and 
to  the  interior,  which  is  very  satisfoctory,  and,  we  soppoee,  pretty 
nearly  eompleta.  We  notice,  indood,  some  slight  eaon  in  the 
accounts  of  those  of  them  wltich  run,  or  are  to  run,  in  oar  own 
and  the  adjoining  state  of  North  Carolina ;  bat  they  are  not  worth 
pointing  out  **  The  Oreat  Metropolis**  is  well  and  handsomely 
written,  and  the  description  of  London,  particularly,  whkh  It 
contains,  is  a  perfect  picture  In  its  way.  The  review  of  '*  loo** 
is  just  and  judicious,  but  hardly  wonhjr  of  that  clissic  poem. 
And  the  last  article,  on  the  "Massachusetts  Common  Schools,** 
furnishes  some  useful  and  interesting  information  upon  the  sub- 
ject of  the  provisions  which  have  been  made  by  the  public  and 
local  sothoriiles  of  that  Q-uIy  liberal  suie,  for  dUTu^flg  edoca* 
tion  among  all  classes  of  the  comaranity-'^xcellent  iadeed  and 
worthy  of  general  imitaiion-^and  concludca  the  defence  (b^un 
in  the  previous  number)  of  the  character  of  the  people  of  If  ew 
England  agsinst  the  misreprssentationB  of  some  of  their  ene- 
mies—entirely fair,  and  written  In  a  Just  and  manly  spirit  which 
we  ftiUy  and  warmly  approve. 

The  Critical  Notices  which  follow  are  various  as  ussslt  and 
generally  all  that  such  things  aro  iioeaded  or  ezpeeled  to  be. 

We  commend  this  truly  valuable  periodical  to  ths  eontinoed 
fiivor  of  the  public. 
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BACCALAUREATE  ADDRESS 

DeHTcred  to  the  OndantM  of  I^Uun  aod  Mary  CoIIom,  on 
the  Fourth  day  of  Jaly,  1837 :  By  Thomas  R.  Dew,  PresI* 
deat  of  William  and  Mary  College.  Published  \^  the  requeat 
of  the  ftudenie. 

[The  following  addreee  being  written  hastily,  and  with  no 
Tirw  to  ptiilic^on,  the  author  oodtted,  flrom  the  hurry  of  com- 
podtkm  and  the  partial  alteration  made  In  one  or  two  passages 
qooied,  to  mark  them  as  quotations ;  and  as  the  address  was 
afled  for  just  as  he  was  on  the  eye  of  leaying  Williamsburg  for 
a  ihoit  sojourn  in  the  country,  he  has  been  unable  from  his 
ttparaUen  from  his  own  and  the  college  library,  to  remedy  the 
deiecL  He  hopee  this  will  form  a  satisfactory  apology  for  what 
feighi  otherwise  seem  to  be  a  want  of  candor.] 

GentUmtn: — ^We  hare  this  day  conferred  on  you 
those  honors  of  our  institution  which  your  success  in 
itody  has  won ;  and  it  becomes  my  duty  on  behalf  of 
tbe  body  with  which  I  am  associated,  to  address  to  you 
a  few  remarks  before  we  separate.  The  present  is,  I 
weQ  know,  one  of  the  most  solemn  and  anxious  roo- 
meots  of  your  life.  You  stand  on  the  boundary  which 
di?ides  the  past  from  the  future — which  separates  the 
period  of  youth  and  boyhood  from  the  maturity  of 
manhood.  The  scenes  of  your  by-gone  life  are  now 
fresh  in  your  recollections.  The  companions  of  the 
last,  and  perhaps  the  most  happy  years  of  your  exist- 
ence, are  around  you,  congratulating,  you  upon  the 
Ikumtb  which  you  have  this  day  received.  From  these 
aoenes  you  are  quickly  to  pass  to  the  great  theatre  of 
tiie  world :  you  are  to  assume  the  character,  and  to  ex- 
hibit the  actions  of  men.  Hitherto  your  life  has  been 
one  of  dependence :  you  have  been  priucipally  guided 
by  the  wisdom,  directed  by  the  hand,  and  supported  by 
the  boonty  of  others.  The  time  has  now  come  which 
doses  this  period  of  dependence  and  control :  you  have 
become  emphatically  responsible  agents.  The  man* 
agemeot  of  your  lives  henceforth  devolves  on  your- 
selres;  and  well  may  you  at  this  moment  pause,  and 
ponder  on  the  prospect  that  lies  before  you.  It  is  this 
that  encourages  me  to  hope  that  the  advice  which  1  this 
day  give  you,  may  long  abide  with  you,  and  sink  deep 
into  your  minds.  There  are  periods  in  the  history  of 
oar  lives,  when  active  friendship  calls  forth  hn  undying 
gmtitnde— <and  there  are  moments,  too,  of  anxiety  and 
reflection  in  the  career  of  youth,  when  thoughtlessness 
^if  is  fenced  to  pause,  and  weigh  well  the  friendly 
coonaels  of  the  conscientious  monitor.  Such  a  moment 
is  the  present,  and  willingly  do  I  embrace  it,  under  the 
cheering  hope,  that  the  well  meant  counsel  of  this  day 
may  redound  to  your  future  weaL 

As  the  academical  career  of  most  of  you  is  now 
coded,  according  to  an  opinion  too  prevalent,  you  have 
ooiQ|deted  your  studies.  This,  I  am  persuaded,  is  not 
yottr  belief:  you  have  formed  a  juster  estimate  of  your 
attaiomeoCs,  and  of  the  vast  and  variegated  field  for 
fotore  investigation  which  lies  before  you.  Your  work 
is  not  finished :  you  have  only  commenced  your  studies. 
Yon  have  hitherto  been  laying  the  foundation,  and 
BCTviflg  that  kind  of  apprenticeship,  which  may  enable 
yoo  to  march  forward  in  life  by  your  diligent  and  per^ 


severing  efibrts.  If  you  have  learned  how  to  study, 
and  have  acquired  a  thirst  for  knowledge,  you  will  con- 
tinue to  study  and  to  learn  whilst  you  live.  What- 
ever may  be  your  future  profession,  pursuit,  or  destina- 
tion, let  books,  science,  literature,  be  your  constant  com- 
panions. There  is  no  walk  in  life  which  is  not  adorned 
by  learning:  there  is  no  profession  or  occupation  which 
you  can  follow,  in  which  you  will  not  experience  the  in> 
calculable  advantages  of  education.  The  great  father 
of  modern  philosophy  has  told  us  truly,  that  knowledge 
is  power ;  and  whatever  may  be  your  destiny  in  life, 
you  will  ever  bear  witness  to  the  truth  of  this  maxim. 
Shall  it  be  the  lot,  gentlemen,  of  any  of  your  number 
to  be  elevated  into  the  high  places  of  the  government, 
to  labor  side  by  side  with  those  who  sit  at  the  helm  find 
direct  the  ship  of  state  through  the  political  storms  that 
occasionally  threaten  to  overwhelm  her  on  her  course  7 
How  important  will  your  knowledge  then  be !  At  those 
moments  when  the  weal  or  woe  of  thousands — yea,  of 
miUions — ^may  hang  upon  the  resolves  of  your  minds, 
how  consolatory,  amid  such  awful  responsibility,  must 
be  the  reflection,  that  you  do  not  move  along  your 
perilous  track  in  all  the  gloom  of  midnight  darkness, 
with  the  rashness  and  recklessness  of  conceited  igno- 
rance ;  but  that  your  path  is  brightly  illuminated  by 
the  light  which  issues  from  the  knowledge  and  experi- 
ence of  the  past  and  present  ages  of  the  world !  Shall 
any  of  you,  gentlemen,  confine  your  exertions  to  that 
honorable  profession,  which  so  highly  adorns  and  illus- 
trates the  society  of  our  country — the  profession  of  the 
law, — then  how  necessary  will  your  learning  be !  He 
who  would  aiTive  at  eminence  at  the  bar,  must  range 
through  the  whole  field  of  literature  and  philosophy. 
The  law  has  been  emphatically  pronounced  to  be  the 
"gathered  wisdom  of  a  thousand  years'* — its  monu- 
ments are  the  trophies  of  the  combined  intellects  of 
nations — its  principles  are  the  great  abiding^rinciples 
of  our  nature,  and  he  who  would  master  them,  must 
come  to  his  task  imbued  with  the  spirit  aqd  fraught 
with  the  lessons  of  philosophy.  Not  that  philosophy 
described  by  Milton,  as 

A  perpetual  fbast  of  nectared  sweets, 
Where  no  crude  surfeit  reigna; 

but  that  philosophy  which  is  conversant  with  men's 
business  and  interests— with  the  policy  and  welfare  of 
nations;  that  philosophy  which  dwells  not  in  vain 
imaginations  and  platonic  dreams,  but  which  stoops  to 
life,  and  enlarges  the  boundaries  of  human  happiness ; 
that  philosophy  which  sits  by  us  in  the  closet— cheers 
us  by  the  fireside,  walks  with  us  in  the  fields  and  high- 
ways—kneels with  us  at  the  altars,  and  lights  up  the 
enduring  flame  of  patriotism.  Shall  it  be  the  privi- 
leged lot  of  any  one  of  you,  to  discharge  the  func- 
tions of  teacher  and  expounder  of  the  gospel — to  min- 
ister in  God's  holy  ordinances  7  Then  how  important — 
how  vitally  useful  will  become  yotr  knowledge !  When 
from  the  pulpit  you  announce  those  sacred  truths  of 
Christianity  which  our  Savior  taught ;  when  yon  would 
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explain  that  beautiful  scheme  of  salvation  which  has 
redeemed  a  fallen  world  j  when  you  would  roll  away 
that  dark  and  gloomy  cloud  of  skepticism  which  faoTers 
around  so  many  minds,  and  build  up  and  establish  their 
faith  on  the  eternal  basis  of  revelation  and  reason ;  or 
when  in  the  walks  of  private  life,  you  shall  minister 
consolation  and  comfort  to  those  who,  in  the  language 
of  Holy  Writ,  are  weary  and  heavy  laden,  and  seek 
for  rest ;  or  even  when  it  shall  be  your  mournful  task  to 
sit  by  the  couch  of  a  dying  friend — to  rescue  his  mind 
from  its  perplexities  and  sorrows,  and  direct  it  to  its 
Maker, ^unobscured  by  those  clouds  of  difficulty  and 
dismay  which  had  before  lowered  above  his  horizon — 
how  necessary  I  say,  at  all  such  times  as  these,  that 
you  should  have  that  knowledge,  which,  united  to  true 
piety  and  holiness,  shall  enable  you  to  comprehend,  and 
to  communicate  what  you  comprehend  to  others  I  Then 
can  you  become  the  physician  of  the  soul,  and  perform 
the  sacred  task  of  administering  faithfully  to  the  mind 
dise|Aed. 

%itit  is  not  the  learned  professions  alone  in  which 
your  knowledge  will  be  useful.  In  the  most  retired 
walks  of  life,  it  will  be  your  constant  friend  and  com- 
panion— it  will  accompany  you  in  the  fields — it  will 
cheer  and  animate  you  in  your  solitude — it  will  adorn 
and  fit  you  for  the  social  circle — it  is  that  alone,  which, 
united  with  benevolence  and  virtue,  can  enable  you  to 
realize  the  beautiful  fable  of  Orpheus,  by  attuning  the 
hearts  of  others  to  beat  in  unison  with  your  own, 
thereby  creating  that  magic  spell  which,  whilst  it 
throws  around  us  the  charm  of  pleasure  by  the  intel- 
lectual emotions  which  it  excites,  raises  at  the  same 
time  all  the  kindly  sympathies  of  our  nature,  and  com- 
mands all  our  affections. 

It  has  been  my  lot,  gentlemen,  to  travel  farther,  and 
to  see  mankind  under  a  greater  number  of  phases  than 
you  have,  and  I  can  confidently  say  that  everywhere 
talent  and  learning  command  the  admiration  and  res- 
pect of  the  world ;  everywhere  do  these  accomplish- 
ments call  forth  the  homage  of  mankind — either  volun- 
tary or  involuntary.  It  is  thb  homage  which  makes 
the  man  of  learning  the  citizen  of  the  world,  and  gives 
him  the  ^spitality  and  patronage  of  nations.  The 
man  of  learning  is  justly  regarded  as  the  benefactor  of 
the  human  race — and  the  wars  and  strifes  of  nations  are 
suspended  as  to  him.  Even  states  that  have  fallen  into 
iniquity,  and  have  shed  the  iSood  of  the  innocent,  have 
been  known  to  pause  in  their  career,  whilst  they  paid 
a  tribute  of  respect  to  the  man  of  science.  At  that 
awful  period,  when  the  dreadful  guillotine  was  shed- 
ding torrents  of  blood  in  revolutionary  France-->when 
the  moral  elements  of  our  nature  seemed,  in  that  devo- 
ted country,  to  have  risen  in  rebellion  against  their 
God,  and  the  conscience  of  man  appeared  forever  si- 
lenced— when  the  very  demon  of  discord  and  violence 
seemed  for  a  time  to  be  let  loose  to  plague  the  nations  of 
the  world, — even  at  such  a  period  did  the  National  As- 
sembly stop  in  its  mad  career,  to  pay  a  tribute  of  h<v 
mage  and  respect  to  science,  by  decreeing  three  days 
mourning  for  the  death  of  Benjamin  Franklin.  What 
a  trophy  was  this,  to  have  been  won  by  science,  amid 
the  raging  elements  of  discord  and  faction,  when  long- 
established  empires  were  swinging  from  their  moorings. 

And  recollect,  too,  that  the  honors  and  applause 
which  your  learning  and  talent  may  win  for  you,  are 


emphatically  yours.  They  do  not  come  by  inheri- 
tance, nor  do  they  pass  away  from  you  by  the  opera- 
tion of  the  law  or  the  disasters  of  the  times.  Can 
wealth  and  title,  derived  by  inheritance,  be  looked  on 
by  you  as  a  possession  like  this!  These  things  are 
yours  by  the  accident  of  birth,  and  not  by  meriL  Are 
you  entitled  to  any  applause  for  their  possession— can 
you  feel  any  moral  elevation  from  this  source  alone  7 
And  remember,  that  these  diings  may  be  yours  to-day, 
and  be  destroyed  or  in  the  possession  of  another  to- 
morrow. But  talent  and  learning  are  forever  yours,  by 
the  unalterable  nature  of  the  mind.  The  aristocfacy 
of  wealth  and  birth  may  be  overthrown  by  the  revolu- 
tions of  trade,  or  by  Uie  onward  progress  of  reform 
or  civilization ;  but  the  aristocracy  of  talent  and  learn- 
ing will  abide  with  the  world^s  duration,  because,  found- 
ed on  elements  not  distributable  by  the  caprice  of  man, 
or  the  mutations  of  fortune,  and  gaining  the  support 
and  calling  forth  the  admiration  of  the  worid,  because 
the  world  cannot  dispense  with  those  advantages  which 
they  shed  around  thenL  How  little  of  the  fame  of 
Aristotle  rests  upon  his  wealth  and  royal  honors,  upon 
the  patronage  of  Philip,  or  the  teaching  of  Alexander. 
Who  now  cares  about  the  title  of  Bacon,  the  £ither  of 
modem  philosophy  7  or  who,  when  he  takes  his  fiif^ht 
in  imagination  through  the  blue  infinite,  amid  that  illi- 
mitable number  of  starry  worlds,  with  their  systems  of 
planets  moving  through  the  infinitudes  of  space,  and 
contemplates  those  great  laws  impressed  upon  them  by 
the  omnipotent  arm  which  bind  them  to  their  oibit^ 
and  rule  them  into  order  and  harmony — who,  I  say, 
amid  such  contemplations  as  these,  can  pause  to  ask 
what  was  the  title  of  Sir  Isaae  Newton,  the  great  dis- 
coverer of  these  laws,  or  to  bestow  praise  on  the  phi- 
losopher for  the  mere  possession  of  a  title? 

There  is  one  other  consideration  which  I  must  not 
omit  to  urge  upon  you,  whilst  insisting  on  the  neces- 
sity of  oontiniled  labor  for  the  accumulation  of  know- 
ledge. Never  forget  the  interests  of  your  country — 
never  foiget  that  we  have  hers  tried,  upon  a  grander 
and  fairer  scale  than  has  ever  before  been  exhibited  to 
the  world,  the  great  experiment  of  self-government. 
Remember,  that  upon  the  success  of  this  experiment, 
depends  the  cause  of  liberty  throughout  the  world. 
The  patriot  and  philanthropist,  the  king  and  the  noble- 
man, are  looking  with  equal  anxiety,  though  with  op- 
posing wishes,  to  (he  result  Hitherto  the  advocate  of 
despotism  has  pointed  to  the  turbulent  democracies  of 
Greece,  and  to  the  domineering  and  licentious  spirit  of 
the  overshadowing  commonwealth  of  Rome,  and  asked 
in  triumph,  whether  you  would  renew  the  scenes  which 
were  once  exhibited  on  those  brilliant  theatres  7  whe- 
ther, after  looking  into  the  faithful  page  of  history,  and 
marking  well  the  stages  through  which  these  aneient 
republics  have  passed  down  to  the  great  cemetery  of 
nations :  first  beholding  corruption  and  degeneracy,  then 
despousm  and  weakness,  then  the  barbarian,  the  Ma- 
cedonian, the  Goth,  the  Vandal,  and  the  Hun,  pouring 
on  them  the  vials  of  their  wrath,  and  revelling  in  their 
ill-gotten  wealth  7— whether,  with  this  melancholy  ca- 
reer of  the  ancient  republics  before  us,  we  could  wish 
again  to  evoke  from  the  tomb  of  ages  the  gem'us  of  de- 
mocracy 7  But  we  have  boldly  tried  anew  the  solution 
of  the  great  ph>blem  of  self-government,  with  advan- 
tages not  possessed  by  the  ancient  world.    The  eye  of 
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mankind  is  on  ua ;  and  whether  we  shall  succeed,  or  add 
another  to  the  number  of  splendid  fiiilures,  depends  on 
oanelvea.  Remember,  that  sovereignty  pervades  our 
empire  like  the  very  air  we  breathe ;  it  descends  to  the 
fenhest— and  binds  the  most  distant  together.  When 
the  people  are  sovereign,  all  roust  depend  on  their  intel- 
ligence and  virtue.  No  matter  what  may  be  our  des- 
tiny in  life — no  matter  where,  in  this  widely  spread 
system  of  confederated  republics,  our  lot  may  be  cast, 
it  is  impossible  to  shake  from  ourselves  our  just  share 
of  the  responsibility.  No  one  of  us  can  fold  his  arms 
in  indolence  and  repose,  and  say  that  he  has  nothing  to 
do  with  the  success  of  our  government.  We  are  indi- 
ndoally  responsible  for  the  result  Apathy  and  igno- 
rance, on  the  part  of  the  people,  would  at  once  remove 
the  barriers  to  usurpation  and  tyranny  of  our  rulers. 
Every  man  of  talent  and  virtue,  no  matter  what  may 
be  his  calling,  is  an  obstacle  in  the  path  of  the  usurper. 
Ten  pious  men  would  have  saved  Sodom ;  and  a  lew 
virtuoos  intelligent  citizens  have  saved  many  a  nation 
froffl  disgrace  and  ruin. 

Before  I  quit  this  subject  of  the  pursuit  of  know- 
ledge, let  me  impress  upon  you  the  importance  not  only 
of  extending  your  learning  as  long  as  you  shall  live, 
bnt  of  not  suffering  any  portion  of  that  which  you 
hare  acquired  to  be  lost.  Most  persons  who  have 
passed  even  honorably  through  their  collegiate  career, 
are  apt  to  neglect  the  abstruser  sciences,  when  they 
enter  upon  the  active  business  of  life ;  because  these 
address  themselves  principally  to  the  intelleety  and  are 
not  so  fraught  with  those  interesting  associations  of 
hope,  and  joy,  and  sympathy,  which  cling  to  the  produ^ 
tions  of  the  poet  and  the  novelHst.  They  do  not  teem 
with  passion  and  feeling,  and  do  not  call  into  such  ao- 
tive  eiercise  the  sensibilities  of  our  nature.  It  has 
been  well  remarked,  however,  that  this  want  of  the 
power  of  awakening  the  feelings,  this  defect  of  vital 
warmth  in  the  abstruser  sciences,  is  not  without  its  ad- 
vantages. Some  of  the  finest  pleasures  of  our  nature 
are  those  of  pure  intellect,  without  any  mixture  of  hu- 
man passion.  When  the  mind  has  been  agitated  by 
ibe  cares  of  the  world,  irritated  by  folly,  6r  disgusted 
by  vice,  it  is  an  attainment  of  no  despicable  importance 
to  be  able  for  a  while  to  divest  itself  of  its  connection 
with  mankind,  by  taking  refuge  in  the  abstractions  of 
aeienee,  where  there  is  no  object  to  drag  it  back  to  the 
events  of  the  past  or  revive  the  fever  of  its  sensibility. 
It  is  like  passing  from  the  burning  rays  of  a  vertical 
nn,  into  the  delicious  coolness  of  the  grotto. 

The  next  subject  to  which  I  would  call  your  atten- 
tion, is  the  principles  by  which  you  should  be  go- 
verned; and  the  conduct  which  you 'should  pursue 
in  the  several  professions  and  occupations  which  you 
nay  respectively  follow  in  life.  And  here  I  shall  not 
puise  to  give  you  advice  as  to  the  profession  which 
yoQ  should  select — for  most  of  you  have  already  made 
yoor  selecttons, — ^nor  to  discuss  the  relative  advantages 
which  belong  to  them  ;  nor  will  I  occupy  your  time  by 
pointing  out  the  dangera  of  ambition,  and  advising  you 
to  confine  your  views  to  the  walks  and  stations  of  pri- 
vate life  alone.  I  will  not  endeavor  to  repress  within 
you  the  heavings  of  a  laudable  ambition.  I  will  not 
check  that  desire  for  fame  and  for  reputation,  that  shall 
^  reared  on  thoee  generous  deeds  and  noble  achieve- 
loents,  which  aim  at  the  elevation  of  the  chaiticter  of 


your  country,  or  at  the  augmentation  of  the  happiness 
of  the  world.  These  feelings  were  implanted  in  your 
bosoms  by  your  Maker,  for  great  and  useful  purposes — 
with  reason,  and  virtue,  and  revelation  to  govern  them — 
and  impossible  would  it  be  to  eradicate  them,  if  it  were 
attempted;  and  rash  and  presumptuous,  if  it  were  pos- 
sible. I  know  full  well  that  the  bosom  of  generous 
youth  throbs  with  the  desire  for  fame  and  distinaion — 
with  a  longing  for  inomortality — and  that  each  one  of 
you,  when  he  looks  forward  to  the  day  when  his  body 
shall  rest  beneath  the  green  sod  of  the  valley,  would 
wish  that  his  deeds  were  entwined  with  his  country's 
glory-^tfaat  his  name  were  embalmed  on  the  page  of 
her  history,  and  repeated  by  millions,  whose  grateful 
hearts  should  join  in  paeans  of  praise  to  their  country's 
benefactor.  Nature  spoke  forth  in  all  her  candor,  by 
the  mouth  of  the  dying  Pushmataha,  the  Choctaw  chief, 
in  that  touching  exclamation — **  When  I  am  gone,  let 
the  big  guns  be  fired  over  me." 

You  are  now,  young  men,  Under  the  impulse  of  those 
stimulating  desires — with  advantages  which  few  may 
enjoy— about  to  enter  the  world  along  with  others  of  a 
similar  age.  You  are  fast  advancing,  to  fill  the  places  of 
those  who  are  fast  retiring,  to  give  place  to  a  new  gene- 
ration. You  have  to  look  forward  for  a  few  short 
yeara  only,  and  you  behold  the  aspect  of  society 
changed.  The  venerable  fethere  who  have  borne  the 
heat  and  burthen  of  the  day,  are  dropping  ono  after 
another  into  the  grave,  and  soon  they  will  all  be  gone — 
and  you,  together  with  othera  who  are  now  just  ewr 
tering  into  the  busy  scenes  of  indepenident  life,  are 
to  occupy  the  houses,  and  own  the  property,  and  fill 
the  ofikes,  and  possess  the  power,  and  direct  the  influ- 
ence, that  are  now  in  other  hands.  The  various  de- 
partments of  business^  in  private  and  public  life ;  the 
pulpit  and  the  bar ;  our  courts  of  justice,  and  halls  of 
legislation ;  our  civil,  religious  and  literary  institutions ; 
al^  in  short  that  constitutes  the  complex  machinery  of 
society,  and  goes  to  make  Ufe  useful  and  happy,  are  to 
be  in  your  hands  and  under  your  control.  Far  be  it 
from  me,  to  excite  your  vanity  by  such  representations 
as  these.  It  is  rather  to  impress  on  your  minds  the 
responsibilities  which  you  are  to  assume,  and  the  duties 
which  you  are  to  discharge.  It  is,  that  I  may  stimulate 
you  to  enter  upon  the  race  which  you  are  to  run,  with 
all  the  resolution  of  the  combatants  at  the  Olympic 
games. 

When  then,  gentlemen,  you  shall  have  selected  your 

professions,  if  you  enter  them  with  a  determination  of 

acquiring  a  reputation  superior  to  names  hourly  swept 

away  among  the  refuse  of  fame,  you  must  combine 

hibor  with  peneverance. 

Yitanda  eat  Improba  siren 
Deaidia— 

In  the  language  of  Dr.  Johnson,  you  must  acquire  the 
art  of  sapping  what  you  cannot  batter ;  and  the  habit 
of  vanquishing  obstinate  resistance,  by  obstinate  at- 
tacks. The  great  men  of  the  world  are  the  real  work- 
ing men,  whatever  may  be  their  professions ;  such  men 
were  Socrates  and  Plato,  Demosthenes  and  Circero  of 
antiquity ;  and  audi  have  been  the  Luthers,  the  Bacons, 
the  Newtons  of  modern  times,  and  such  all  men  are 
compelled  to  be,  who  would  gratify  a  laudable  ambition 
for  usefulness  and  distinction. 
Let  me  guard  you  particularly  against  too  much  pro- 
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crastination  in  your  exertions.  Let  your  labors  com- 
mence with  your  first  entry  into  your  professions. 
Youth  is  eminently  the  fittest  season  for  establishing 
habits  of  industry.  Rare  indeed  are  the  examples  of 
men,  who,  when  their  earlier  years  have  been  spent  in 
dull  inactiTity  or  trifing  amusements,  are  afterwards 
animated  with  the  love  of  glory,  or  instigated  even  by 
the  dread  of  want,  to  undergo  that  labor  to  which  they 
have  not  been  fiimiliarized.  And  far,  too^  eery  /or,  are 
they  from  the  enjoyment  of  happiness  in  the  midst  of 
their  idleness.  They  find  this  state  not  merely  joyless, 
but  painfully  tormenting ;  they  are  racked  with  cares, 
which  they  can  neither  explain  nor  alleviate ;  and, 
through  the  mere  want  of  pursuits,  they  are  harassed 
with  more  galling  solicitude,  than  even  disappointment 
occasions  to  the  man  of  business.  Wearied  they  are 
at  last  with  doing  nothing,  and  form  hasty  resolutions 
and  vain  designs  of  doing  something — when,  starting 
aside  from  the  very  approach  of  toil,  they  leave  it  un- 
done forerer  and  forever.  Look  around  you  into  so- 
ciety— and  see  upon  whom  its  favors  and  its  patronage 
are  bestowed.  Are  they  not  the  steady  and  the  labor- 
ing 7  And  remember,  too,  that  when  you  have  once 
formed  the  habit  of  patient  industry,  it  will  fortify 
your  virtue  against  the  most  dangerous  temptations,  by 
blunting  the  keen  appetite  for  sensuality,  and  dosing 
up  the  first  avenues  to  dishonesty.  It  opens  a  broader 
field  for  the  display  of  every  talent,  and  inspires  you 
with  new  vigor  for  the  performance  of  every  profes- 
sional and  social  duty.  Look  around— and  ask  who 
they  are  who  compose  the  dissipated,  profligate,  vicious 
society  of  each  neighborhood — and  you  will  be  answered 
everywhere,  they  are  the  idle  and  the  indolent — who 
have  no  occupations  in  life,  or  who  labor  not  in  those 
which  they  have  selected. 

In  addition  to  that  labor  and  perseverance  which 
you  must  carry  with  yon  into  your  several  professions, 
if  you  would  aim  at  distinction,  let  me  exhort  you,  by 
all  means,  never  to  lose  sight  of  vittuous  prineipU  in 
your  actions.  In  your  dealings  with  mankind,  carry 
about  you  always  a  sense  of  duty  fortified  by  the 
purest  morality.  The  mem  etmaeia  sUn  recti  is  the  most 
Taluable  treasure  which  man  can  possess.  He  alone 
can  move  forward  steadily  and  uniformly,  who  acts  upon 
virtuous  principle.  The  efibrts  of  men  not  thus  trained 
must  ever  be  desultory  and  occasional.  Their  conduct 
rests  on  no  fixed  principle,  and  is  rarely  directed  to 
any  noble  end.  With  such  persons,  intellect  degene- 
rates into  craft,  and  anger  rankles  into  malignity.  All 
salutary  restraint  is  resisted,  and  the  most  judicious 
admonitions  are  Urged  in  vain. 

But  it  is  upon  those  who  may  enter  into  political  lifie, 
that  I  would  espeoally  urge  this  adviee.  It  is  true,  we 
have  one  of  the  most  perfect  governments  ever  yet  de- 
vised by  the  wisdom  of  nan.  But  let  us  never  forget, 
that  the  wave  which  wafts  the  welcome  ship  into  our  har- 
bor, may  sometimes  infold  the  deadly  crocodile.  With 
an  extent  of  territory  almost  as  great  as  that  of  the  Ro- 
man Empire,  stretchhig  from  the  lakes  almost  to  the  tro- 
pics, and  producing  every  variety  of  dimate  and  every 
species  of  production ;  with  an  expanse  from  east  to  west, 
from  ocean  to  ocean— with  six  and  twenty  republics  al- 
ready formed,  and  otliers  rapidly  springing  into  vigorous 
existence,  all  united  together  by  one  great  and  general 
sy/item  of  confederation — with  a  local  government  for 


each  one, — and  with  the  sovereignty  of  the  people  ac- 
knowledged to  be  the  mainspring  of  the  whole, — with 
such  a  system  as  this,  we  must  not  wonder  that  the 
parts  should  sometimes  jar  and  grate  upon  each  other — 
that  interest  should  spring  into  collision  with  interest — 
that  heart-burnings  and  jealousies  should  exist — that 
Ephraim  should  sometimes  rex  Judah,  and  Judah 
Ephraim — and  that,  when  the  quarrels  of  this  band  of 
brodiers  should  wax  warm,  a  cloud  of  darkness  should 
hover  over  our  troubled  horizon,  and  obscure  the  bright 
prospects  of  the  future.  All  these  are  evils  inddental  to 
the  very  best  government  that  has  ever  yet  been  de- 
vised, and  evils  which  are  calculated  to  generate  party 
spirit  in  all  the  intensity  of  rancor  and  intolerance,  and 
to  produce  that  greedy  appetite  for  present  popu- 
larity, which  may  too  often  tempt  the  weak  aspirant 
to  sacrifice,  for  the  interest  of  the  moment,  that  which 
will  dim  forever  and  irretrievably,  the  lustre  of  his 
name.  Never,  gentlemen,  whatever  may  be  the  tempt- 
ing priie  that  is  placed  before  you,  condescend  to  be- 
come the  instruments  of  selfish  party  leaden.  Never, 
in  the  eagerness  of  your  desire  for  present  advance- 
ment, shouki  you  forget  the  consequences  which  await 
you  in  the  future.  Never  practice  upon  that  miserable 
maxim  of  Themistodes,  that  by  de<^viog  lo-^tsy,  you 
may  acquire  a  strength  that  will  bid  defiance  on  the 
morrow — that  if  Greece  can  but  be  deoeired  for  the 
present,  the  walls  of  Athens  will  be  built  on  the  mor- 
row, and  bid  defiance  to  the  leagued  states  of  Greece. 
Such  wretched  policy  as  this  does  always  overreach 
itself!  and  bring  on  its  own  unpitied,  unlamented  poniab- 
ment,  even  in  this  worid.  The  faithful  page  of  history 
has  told  us  how  Themistodes  was  at  last  driven  forth 
from  hb  country,  a  wanderer  and  a  refugee  in  the  land 
of  his  enemies.  Broken-hearted  and  disconsolate,  how 
many  longing  lingering  looks,  did  he  cast  back  on  that 
ill-fated,  ungrateful  dty,  that  sent  him  forth  from  those 
very  walls  whidi  bis  political  cunning  had  reared.  And 
the  dissensions  of  Greece,  and  the  frightful  plague  of 
Athens,  and  the  Peloponesian  war,  and  lasUy,  Philip 
and  the  Macedonians,  but  too  ek>quentiy  tell  the  melan- 
choly consequences  of  the  insidious  designs  and  into- 
lerable injustice  of  that  Athenian  policy,  which,  in  its 
eagerness  for  present  aggrandizement,  forgets  the  awful 
retribution  of  the  future. 

Every  politidan  in  this  country  must  have  his  seasons 
of  difiiculty,  of  doubt,  and  of  temptation — moments 
when  present  interest  and  a  desire  for  popularity  will 
urge  in  one  direction,  whilst  truth  and  duty  will  impd 
into  the  other.  My  advice  to  you  in  such  perplexities, 
is,  that  you  should  adhere  steadily  and  firmly  to  prin- 
ciple. By  such  conduct,  the  real  greatness  of  the  soul 
is  demonstrated.  Then,  and  then  alone,  you  will  have 
nothing  to  fear,  and  nothing  to  repent  of.  AWIa  jMflet- 
eere  euljm  will  be  the  palladium  that  will  secure  the 
dtadel  of  the  heart.  And  should  the  hour  of  your  fall 
from  political  devation  then  come, — under  the  sweet 
consolations  of  an  approving  consdence,  you  can  retire 
to  the  shades  of  private  life.  But  the  fall  of  the  politi- 
dan of  prindple  and  virtue  u  seldom  hopdess — ^virtue, 
even  in  this  world,  is  sooner  or  later  rewarded.  **  And 
thus  does  it  happen,  that  the  man  who  steadily  adheres 
to  prindple,  amid  all  the  political  storms  which  noay 
agitate  his  country,  does  rarely  fall  from  political  emi- 
nence like  Lucifer,  never  to  rise  again ;  but  he  does 
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the  nther  reaemble  aome  great  and  mighty  Alp,  seated 
on  the  immoTeable  baais  of  ages,  around  whose  top  the 
douds  of  HeaTen  may  gather  and  the  lightnings  plajr — 
against  whose  sides  the  winds  and  rains  may  beat ;  but 
when  the  elemental  strife  is  past,  and  the  darkness 
which  had  shrouded  it  for  a  time  is  rolled  away,  there 
it  stands,  in  all  its  sublimity,  unaltered  and  unscathed.** 

Bat  before  I  pass  from  the  theme  of  politics,  let  me 
exhort  you,  nerer  to  forget  the  duties  that  belong  to 
prifate  life,  whilst  you  are  discharging  those  that  are 
public.  Nerer  neglect  that  little  circle  to  which  you 
may  be  all  in  all — cultivate  its  love,  and  win  its  friend- 
ihip ;  and  in  turn,  it  will  always  furnish  the  mind  with 
the  purest  motives,  and  communicate  to  the  generous 
besrt  the  strongest  stimulus.  And  above  all,  never 
forget  those  beings  who  have  watched  and  guided  you 
along  the  path  of  your  infancy ;  who  have  rejoiced  in 
jour  joyi^  and  grieved  in  your  sorrows ;  who  have  so 
often  shed  over  you  the  bitter  tear  of  solicitude,  and 
aent  to  Heaven  the  silent,  fervent,  pious  prayer  for  your 
welfare,  whitst  you  have  lain  upon  your  pillows  in  the 
dumbefs  of  night,  all  thoughtless  and  unconscious. 
Tour  love  and  veneration  for  your  parent*  will  sup- 
ply yon  with  the  noblest  impulses.  Who  is  there, 
that  does  not  admire  the  filial  love  of  the  great  Bpa- 
nunondai^  who  declared  that  the  greatest  pleasure 
which  the  renowned  victory  of  Leuctra  had  afforded 
him,  consisted  in  the  reflection,  that  his  aged  parents 
had  lived  to  rejoice  in  ku  fortune,  and  in  the  glory  of 
their  country  7  Thus  it  happens,  that  the  duties  of 
prinUe  life  do  so  rarely  conflict  with  those  of  the  pub- 
lic; and  perhaps,  the  loftiest  specimen  of  humanity,  is 
the  man,  the  aspirings  of  whose  heart  for  the  good  of 
nan  knows  no  limitations— whose  longings  and  whose 
ocneeptions  on  this  subject,  overleap  all  the  barriers  of 
geogimphy — who,  looking  on  himself  as  a  brother  of 
the  apedes^  links  every  spare  energy  which  belongs  to 
him  with  the  cause  of  its  melioration — who  can  em- 
brace, within  his  ample  desires,  the  whole  family  of 
mankind — and  who,  in  obedience  to  a  heaven-bom 
movement  of  principle  within  him,  separates  himself 
to  some  big  and  busy  enterprise,  which  is  to  tell  on  the 
moral  destinies  of  the  world-^but  who  can  at  the  same 
time  mix  up  the  softness  of  private  virtue  with  the 
habit  of  so  sublime  a  comprehension  ;  and  amid  those 
magnifioeat  darings  of  thought  and  of  performance,  the 
miidoess  of  his  benignant  eye  can  still  cheer  the  retreat 
of  his  fiunily,  and  spend  the  charm  and  the  sacredness 
of  piety  among  all  its  members— can  mingle  himself 
in  all  the  gentleness  of  a  soollied  and  smiling  heart, 
with  the  playfulness  of  his  children,  and  can  find 
itrength  to  shed  the  blessings  of  his  presence  and  his 
eooDsel  over  the  vicinity  around  him.  Would  not  the 
eombination  of  so  much  grace  with  so  much  loftiness, 
00I7  t^f^t  the  niore  to  aggrandize  him  7  And  would 
ym  not  pronounce  him  to  be  the  fairest  specimen  of 
our  nature,  who  could  so  call  out  all  your  tenderness, 
while  he  challenged  and  compelled  all  your  veneration? 

The  time  to  which  I  have  limited  myself  in  this  ad- 
dreas,  admonishes  me  that  I  must  hasten  to  a  close, 
although  there  be  many  a  topic  left  untouched,  which  I 
would  fain  exhibit  to  your  view.  But  there  is  one, 
gentlemen,  too  solemn  and  too  vitally  important  to  us 
all,  to  be  passed  over,  even  by  me,  in  silence.  Need  I 
ay,  that  it  is  the  sacred  subject  of  religion.    My  ad- 


vice  to  you  is,  that  you  should  cultivate  within  your- 
selves a  religiom^  pious  spirit.  No  matter  what  may 
be  your  destiny  in  life,  let  the  Bible,  that  holy  repository, 
of  the  truths  of  Christianity  and  of  an  elevated  noble 
morality,  be  your  constant  companion.  Read  it,  and 
ponder  well  over  its  solemn  precepts. 

*'  I  have  carefully  and  regularly  perused  the  Scrip- 
tures," says  one  who  combined  unbounded  learning 
with  a  virtuous  heart,  who  had  travelled  among  many 
countries,  learned  many  languages,  studied  many  laws 
and  examined  many  systems  of  religion — "I  have 
carefully  and  reguhirly  perused  the  Scriptures,"  said 
this  great  man,  "and  am  of  opinion  that  this  volume,  in- 
dependent of  its  divine  origin,  contains  more  sublimity, 
purer  morality,  more  important  history,  and  finer 
strains  of  eloquence,  than  can  be  collected  from  all 
other  books,  in  whatever  language  they  may  have  been 
written."  Beware  then  how  you  treat  a  subject  whose 
indispensable  importance  is  solemnly  announced  in  that 
book ;  and  if  the  words  of  levity,  when  you  are  speak- 
ing of  the  Bible,  should  ever  rise  to  your  lips,  pause  and 
reflect  how  great  must  be  your  presumption,  in  im- 
piously daring  to  throw  ridicule  on  tkai  book,  which 
has  been  truly  said,  in  every  onset  of  its  foes,  to  have 
risen  with  renewed  strength,  with  extended  empire,  and 
with  brighter  prospects.  Remember  that  it  has  fought 
the  battle  with  the  idolatries  and  atheism  of  Greece  and 
Rome,  sanctioned  by  the  rescripts  of  emperors  and 
supported  by  the  formidable  power  of  those  legions, 
who  had  already  pushed  forward  the  dominion  of  Rome 
until  the  "o*er  canopied  horizon  failed,"  and  against 
the  fearful  odds  it  has  triumphed.  It  has  fought  the 
battle  with  the  superstitions  and  corruptions  of  popery, 
that  had  been  gathering  strength  for  a  thousand  years, 
and  triumphed.  It  has  fought  the  battle  with  infidelity, 
panoplied  in  talent  and  genius  and  marshalled  by  her 
ablest  and  most  zealous  captains,  and  triumphed.  Well 
then  may  I  urge  the  constant  study  of  such  a  book ;  it 
will  give  rise  to  that  contemplation  which  purifies  the 
hearL  The  inspired  writer  has  said,  that  you  should 
not  be  always  gay.  It  is  well — yea,  it  is  absolutely  ne- 
cessary, if  you  would  cleanse  the  heart  of  the  demons 
that  may  haunt  it — ^that  you  should  sometimes  leave 
the  multitude,  and  give  youraelves  up  to  the  solemnities 
and  the  severities  of  self-examination,  and  the  awful 
stilhiess  of  religious  contemplation. 

In  these  seasons  of  retirement,  you  will  find  many 
great  and  valuable  opportunities  for  trimming  your 
lamps^  which  the  public  theatre  of  the  world  affords 
you  not.  Here  are  no  flatterers  to  deceive — no  enemies 
to  intimidate  you.  Here  you  may  trace  out  the  secret 
sources  of  those  corruptions  whidi  may  threaten  you 
with  pollution,  and  of  those  passions  which  may  lead 
you  astray.  Thei»  is  nothing  which  can  so  efiectually 
and  silently  infuse  that  unfeigned,  unaffected  modera- 
tion, which  calms  and  tranquillizes  the  mind  amidst  the 
storms  of  life,  as  a  spirit  of  devotion  and  prayer.  Man, 
it  has  well  been  said,  is  a  religious  animal— his  wants, 
and  his  weaknesses,  and  his  imperfections,  amid  the 
wildest,  as  amid  the  more  genial  scenes  of  the  world, 
proclaim  his  dependence  on  a  God — all  nature  cries 
aloud  through  her  works,  that  there  is  one.  And  well 
might  the  great  philosopher  of  a  past  age  have  ex- 
claimed, in  view  of  these  luminous  facU ;  "  I  would 
rather  believe  all  the  fables  in  the  Legend,  and  the  Tal- 
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mud,  and  the  Alkoran,  than  that  this  universal  frame 
is  without  a  mind/'  We  are  all  occalfonally  liable  in 
our  career  through  life,  to  meet  with  difficulties  and 
distresses  which  cannot  be  alleviated  by  man,  or  even 
communicated  to  friends.  There  are  none,  no  matter 
how  they  may  seem  to  bask  in  the  sunshine  of  pros- 
perity, who  are  exempt  from  these  trials  and  vicissi* 
tudes.  The  mind  cannot  wholly  escape  from  them — 
they  cling  to  our  very  associations,  and  causes  light  as 
air  may  crowd  them  thick  and  heavy  upon  the  sooL 

**  It  may  be  a  sound— 
A  tone  of  music— cnimmer^s  eve — or  spriiijp— 
A  flower— Ifhe  wiod— the  ocean— which  shall  wound-~ 
Striking  the  electric  chain  wherewith  we  are  darkly  bound ; 
And  how  and  why  we  know  not,  nor  can  trace 
Home  to  its  cloud  this  lightning  of  the  mind." 

On  such  occasions  as  these,  religion  and  religion  alone, 
is  the  solace  of  the  mind.  It  is  that  alone  which  can 
calm  and  neutralize  our  woes,  and  point  us  beyond  tlie 
dark  and  troubled  horizon  of  this  world,  to  the  brighter 
prospects  of  another. 

Go  then,  gentlemen,  with  a  fixed  determination  to 
run  with  vigor,  with  virtue,  and  with  piety,  the  race  that 
is  before  you.  In  the  name  of  the  Faculty  of  this  Col- 
lege, whose  instructions  you  have  received,  whose  pre- 
cepts you  have  honored,  and  who  will  be  proud  of  your 
future  distinctions,  and  rejoice  in  your  future  prosperity, 
do  I  call  on  you  for  exertion.  In  the  name  of  those 
companions  of  your  studies  who  are  now  assembled 
around  you,  whose  conduct  has  this  year  won  the  ap- 
plause of  all,  whilst  it  has  added  a  new  lustre  to  our 
venerable  Alma  Mater,  and  whom  you  may  be  proud 
indeed  to  illustrate — in  their  name,  I  exhort  you  to  a 
life  of  virtue  and  of  usefulness.  That  long  list  of  great 
and  venerable  names,  that  have  gone  forth  from  our 
halls,  to  grace  and  to  adorn  the  walks  of  private  and 
public  life — the  very  genius  of  the  spot  on  which  you 
have  pursued  your  studies — all  raise  expectations  which 
you  must  not  deceive,  and  call  for  exertions  which  you 
must  not  withhold.  And  now,  gentlemen,  I  bid  you  an 
affectionate  farewell,  with  the  fervent  prayer,  that  that 
Being  who  doeth  his  will,  and  ruleth  in  the  armies  of 
heaven,  may  guide  and  direct  you  through  this  world, 
as  he  did  the  children  of  Israel  through  the  wilderness; 
and  when  your  heads  shall  be  "whitened  with  the 
snows  of  age,'*  and  your  limbs  ''stiffened  with  the  frosts 
of  winter,"  may  you  be  able  to  look  back  on  a  life  of 
beneficent  and  useful  action,  and  forward  to  an  eternity 
of  blhs. 


ALBERT  AND   ROSALIE: 

A  DOMESTIC  STORT. 

By  the  author  of  "Guy  Rivers,"  "  Mellichampe,"  "The  Yc- 
maesee,'*  the  "Partisan,"  fcc 

I 

She  sat  beside  the  lattice  and  looked  forth 
Upon  the  waters.    A  smooth  stream  went  by, 
Playfully  murmuring,  and  along  its  banks, 
Making  a  pleasant  music    'Twaa  the  hour, 
When,  shooting  through  the  light  wave,  his  canoe 
Bore  him  that  loved  her,  when,  in  other  days, 
Her  own  love,  deeply  hallowed  by  its  truth. 
Was  sanctified  by  hope  and  trust  in  Heaven — 
In  Heaves  and  him  !    »Twas  the  hour,  and  there. 
The  waters  lay  in  light — the  silvery  light 


Of  the  sweet  moon,  that  gliding  through  the  trees, 

Pour*d  down  her  rich  smile  on  them.    A  sweet  breeze 

Came  from  the  opposite  shore,  and  would  have  borne 

The  birdlike  streamer  of  his  little  barque. 

And  made  her  sail  swell  out,  as  if  it  felt, 

And  loved,  the  love-assigned  office.    'Twas  the  honr, 

But  still  he  came  not    A  sad  servitor 

That  ever  watched  her  heart,  and  had  a  look 

Of  frowning  sorrow,  and  was  named  Despair, 

Rebuked  her  eyes  that  looked  for  him  in  vain, 

And  bade  her  hope  not    Wherefore  looked  she  then, 

Thus  ever,  and  still  earnestly,  with  hope, 

That  seemed  but  a  sweet  sorrow  ?  Who  shall  tell 

If  thought  was  in  that  fondness  ? — if  the  mind 

Went  with  the  unconscious  eye ;  and,  in  that  glance 

Of  wild  abstraction,  if  the  expresaon  strong, 

Had  reason  for  its  guide  ?  It  was  alas ! 

But  the  sad  habit  of  her  form  that  now 

Kept  her  a  watcher.    Her  sad  eyes  looked  forth, 

Unmonitored  by  mind, — from  memory!^- 

She  saw  not  the  bright  watere — not  the  moon — 

Not  the  fair  prospect !-— All  was  vacancy. 

To  that  unheeding  mourner !  She  bed  gazed 

'Till  all  grew  dark  before  her!— She  had  thonglit, 

"Till  thought  had  swoll'n  to  noadoess!— She  had  felt, 

^ill  ieeling,  like  some  fever,  ate  away 

The  heart  it  fed  on. 

n 

'Twas  a  cruel  tale 
Told  by  the  villagers,  of  an  early  love. 
And  hapless  indiscretion : — Such  a  tale. 
As  erring,  but  fond,  natures,  aptly  leave 
In  every  valley  where  warm  spirits  dwell. 
And  sunny  maidens.    Rosalie  was  young, — 
Lovely  as  young.    A  childish  excellence, 
Infantile  grace,  with  archness  intermixed, 
Play'd  in  her  look,  and  sparkled  in  her  eye, 
Which  glowed  with  ravishing  fires,  from  a  dark  orb. 
That  had  a  depth  like  Heaven !   A  cheek,  fair 
And  delicate  as  a  rose  leaf  newly  blown ; — 
A  brow  like  marble — lofly  and  profuse. 
With  the  rich  brown  of  her  o'er-gathering  hair ! — 
These  were  her  beauties — nor  in  these,  alone. 
Was  she  held  worthy  to  be  sought  of  love 
In  frequent  worship.    The  rich,  rosy  lips. 
That  played  and  parted  ever  with  a  smile. 
Becoming,  with  mixed  dignity  and  love, — 
Had  music  there  a  dweller.    Many  a  night 
Her  wild  song,  o*cr  those  waters,  silenced  them, 
And  their  rough  murmurs,  to  the  spcU-bound  cars 
Of  her  enamored  hearers.    She  would  sing. 
As  if  song  were  an  element,  and  fdie, 
The  gay,  glad  bird,  just  fitted  to  extend 
Her  bright  wings  o'er  its  bosom,  and  go  forth, — 
Bringing  rich  notes  to  earth  from  the  high  Heaven, 
To  which  sweet  echoes  ever  bore  them  back ! — 
And  in  her  rustic  home, — and,  with  the  crowd 
That  came  about  her  ever, — 'twas  a  sway, 
Gtueen-like  and  undisputed,  which  she  bore. 
And  which  they  gave  her ; — nor,  in  this  abused,— 
The  power  she  wielded  had  its  spells  in  love. 
And  gentleness,  and  true  thought — never  in  scorn. 
Or  any  wayward  impul^  or  caprice. 
Solicitous,  to  humble  or  deny : — 
The  Clueen  of  loveliness,  she  was  no  less 
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The  Clueen  of  modesty  and  maiden  grace, 
UnchalloDged  in  each  subject's  heart,  and  there, 
HaTing  a  home  or  palace,  at  her  will. 

m 

What  wonder,  then,  if  many  lovers  came 
To  woo  that  maiden  7  Never  maiden  yet 
Had  sway  like  hers  in  the  secluded  vale. 
Where  stood  her  dwelling.    From  afar  and  near 
Came  the  tall  rustics  in  their  Sunday  garb 
To  see,  and  seek  her.    From  the  distant  hills. 
Where  tame  and  fond  report  had  made  her  known, 
They  came  on  mixed  pretencesL    Having  seen, 
Their  feet  grew  fasten'd,  and  their  amorous  hearts 
Dissotv'd  away  to  weakness,  while  they  bow'd. 
And  spoke  their  several  loves,  but  spoke  in  vain. 
Not  proud,  nor  coy,  the  maiden  yet  was  choice. 
And  soogfat  a  kindred  spirit  for  her  own, 
When  she  should  give  her  heart,— and  him  she  found-*- 
So  thoggfat  she  fondly, — ^for  the  youth  was  fair, — 
A  gentle  youth,  to  whom  a  better  sphere. 
And  an  oocasiooal  travel  in  far  lands 
Had  taogiit  the  polish  of  the  citizen, 
Sabdning  the  rude  naanners,  and  bestowing 
The  grace  of  social  life-- the  symmetry 
Of  mofement  and  expression,  while  it  takes 
The  sharp,  rough  edge  from  language,  and  refines, 
To  unobtrusive  sweetness,  the  discourse, 
That  soothes  the  ear  it  never  should  assaiL 
He  had  departed  from  bis  native  home, 
Leaviog  his  father's  hills,  in  early  youth. 
When  Rosalie — ^herself  a  dweller  Uiere — 
Was  yet  a  child.-  Returning,  she  was  then,         ^ 
A  chik)  no  longer.    With  the  rest,  he  saw. 
And  with  a  better  fortune  than  the  rest^ 
He  sought  her  out  and  wooed  her.    'Tis  a  tale — 
A  chronicle  of  sorrow,  not  of  shame, 
Sacred  in  memory,  in  the  heart  secure. 
And  sweetly  dear,  though  sad  t 

IV 
We  linger  now,— 
We  would  not  hasten  in  our  narrative, 
To  its  sad  dose.    But,  on  their  early  loves,-* 
The  hours  when  they  were  happy,  with  no  thought, 
To  promise  the  thick  sorrow  that  o'ercame, 
And  tore  their  hearts  asunder — let  us  pause. 
She  kived  but  him  of  all  the  valley  round-* 
She  saw  but  him  of  all  the  suitors  there — 
She  heard  but  his  discourse — knew  but  his  form. 
And  bad  no  thought,  no  feeling  for  the  rest ! 
The  sunset  hour  still  brought  him  o'er  the  lake, — 
The  sonset  hour  still  found  her  watching  there, 
Where  now  we  see  her.    From  the  opposite  shore. 
Her  eye  eould  note  his  little,  light  canoe. 
When  first  emerging  from  the  reedy  banks. 
It  broke  the  quiet  waters  into  smiles. 
She  saw  him  trim  his  sail,  and  every  change 
Of  movement  she  discerned  |  and,  through  her  heart. 
Seeing,  as  through  a  glass,  where  every  hope. 
Had  lent  some  light,  and  every  love  gave  power. 
She  thought  the  very  smile  upon  his  lipto, 
Grew  visible' to  her  gaze.    Thus,  day  by  day, 
For  months,  in  a  aweet  silence  of  discourse. 
They  moved  and  met  each  other  with  their  hearts. 
Having  no  other  speech.    But  the  time  came, — 
Too  soon,  perdianee,  though  slow  to  youthful  hope — 


When  love  should  shape  his  language.  Twas  an  hour. 

In  early  spring — love's  season  and  the  flower's, 

Season  of  budding  eyes,  and  blessing  hearts ! — 

Nature  was  in  her  sweet  virginity. 

When  they  walked  forth  i'  the  garden.    Lovely  buds. 

Clustering  in  leafy  cells,  gave  promise  meet 

Of  untold  fruitage-^brightly  the  sun  shone, 

Yet  inoppressive,  for  his  slanting  rays, 

Came  broken  thro'  the  forest.    All  around. 

Young  flower  and  humming  insect — bird  and  breeze. 

Partaking  of  youth's  happiest  harmonies. 

Murmured  in  gladness  to  the  delicate  sense. 

That  glowed  in  its  fresh  feelings.    Rosalie, 

Hung  on  her  lover's  arm — yet  undeclared. 

His  passion  for  her.    The  young  maiden's  heart. 

Gushed  with  its  sweet  o'erfulness,  while  the  tear 

Of  an  unstudied  joy  upon  her  cheek. 

Trembled  in  light,  and  then  exhaled  away 

In  odor ; — till  he  grew  a  worshipper. 

And  had  no  words,  save  in  his  eloquent  eyes 

Which  spoke  that  language  of  soblimer  love — 

Too  pure  for  common  syllables, — too  like 

The  high  devotion  of  an  innocent  heart. 

Looking  through  gentle  fears,  and  blessing  hopes. 

As  to  its  God !  Together  they  walked  on, 

'Till  the  groves  thicken'd,  and  the  silent  trees. 

Closed  round  them  like  a  dwelling ;  with  no  eye 

To  peer  into  that  hply  home  of  love, 

Scaring  its  trembling,  tried  inhabitants ! 

He  spoke — ^he  spoke  at  last !  He  spoke  of  love. 

And  the  breeze  echoed  him,  and  murmured  '  love ;' 

And  every  flower  and  leaf  had  a  sweet  name. 

Love-written,  upon  them ;  and  a  print  of  hearts. 

United,  grew,  like  flower  and  leaf  together, — 

And  Rosalie  and  Albert,  thence,  were  one ! 

V 
Silent  before  so  long,  their  prison'd  souls 
Then  gushed  in  mutual  language,  «nd  poured  forth. 
In  homage  to  each  other,  the  fond  thoughts. 
The  dreams  by  night,  the  fiindes  thro'  the  day. 
Which  had  possessed  and  purified  them  long. 
Their  thoughts  were  so  much  music,  and  they  spoke. 
In  sweetest  measures ;— «ven  as  the  bird  just  'scaped 
From  the  dose  cagings  of  some  gentle  dame. 
Showing  its  freedom's  consdousness  in  song 
Not  less  than  flight.    Love  was  their  monitor, — 
]U>vo  their  companion — love  their  pleasant  charge. 
In  Rosalie,  it  spoke  in  gentlest  sighs, 
A  broken  language,— in  a  start  of  song, 
Capridous,  wild,  that  suddenly  came  forth. 
Even  as  a  playful  bird  from  out  his  brake, 
As  suddenly  retiring  into  shade. 
And  trembling  at  its  own  audadty. 
She  was  a  sweet  dependant,  and  her  arm 
Hung  on  his  own  so  fondly — and  her  head 
Drooped  with  her  joy,  like  some  dew-laden  flower 
Upon  his  bosom ; — ^and  he  loved  the  more 
For  such  dependance.    Noble  and  erect. 
He  dasped  her  to  his  heart,  and  his  eye  gleamed 
With  pride  and  pleasure  when  surveying  hers. 
His  sweet  melodious  voice,  deep,  organ-like. 
Went  to  her  heart  at  every  uttered  word, 
Making  his  love  a  power,  whose  sway,  secure. 
And  conscious  of  its  own  security. 
Forbore  to  wrong,  and  with  exaction  sweet, 
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Solicited  the  boon,  as  'twere  a  boon, 

When,  in  her  heart,  the  spelling  passion  there 

Proclaimed  it  his  own  right    He  was  a  man, 

Among  the  thousand !  UnassuiQing,  he 

Might  yet  assume,  unquestioned*    Gentleness, 

And  a  strange  strength — a  calm,  overruling  strength — 

Were  mixed  within  him  so,  that  neither  took, 

Possession  from  the  other — neither  rose 

In  mastery  or  passion ;  but  both  grew, 

Hannoniously  together. — ^In  his  strength. 

The  mighty  oak  had  likeness — gentleness, 

In  him  was  like  the  rosy  parasite— 

The  flush  spring  giret  it,  wrapping  it  around. 

With  sweetest  color,  and  adorning  grace. 

Hii  soul,  refined  beyond  the  rustic  world, 

Had  yet  no  city  vices.    He  had  kept, 

Its  whiteness  unprofaned,  and  he  could  lift 

His  heart  to  Heaven  in  hope — ^his  ey«  on  man. 

Having  no  fear — ^his  hope  to  Rosalie, 

As  to  an  object  of  abiding  love, 

Without  one  taint  of  base  or  sinful  thought. 

VI 
True  joy,  still  bom  of  heaven,  is  blessed  with  wings, 
And,  tired  of  earth,  it  plumes  them  back  again, 
And  so  we  lose  it    A  sad  change  came  o'er 
The  fortunes  of  the  pair,  whose  loves  have  been 
Our  theme  of  song — a  sad  change  that  oft. 
Comes  o'er  love's  fortunes  in  all  lands  and  homes^ 
Nor  spares  the  humblest    Rosalie  was  young 
In  fancy,  as  in  years  I  Truly  she  loved, 
And  yet  not  wisely.    Had  her  heart  replied 
To  any  questbn  of  its  love  for  him 
To  whom  she  pledged  it,  she  had  warmly  spoke 
Of  its  devotion — but  her  fancy,  quick, 
Roving  and  playful,  was  not  yet  subdued, 
To  that  sweet-tempered,  fond,  exdusiveness, 
Which  shuts  out  every  object  from  the  thought, 
Save  of  that  one  to  whom  all  thought  is  given. 
The  early  train  of  her  admirers  gone, — 
The  crowd  that  flattered  her  with  looks  and  words. 
That  gave  her  homage,  and  pronounced  her  praise, 
In  sweet  eulogium,  vanished, — she  grew  sad, — 
The  praises  of  her  lover  were  in  looks, 
And  constant,  sweet  devotion — ^seldom  in  words: — 
And  sometimes,  too,  he  spoke  her  chidingly, 
Though  still  in  truest  love.    He  spoke  to  her 
As  one  who  lived  forever  in  his  thought, 
A  part  of  him  and  it — the  dearest  part, — 
But  yet  he  spoke  her  truly ;— with  no  burst 
Of  fraudulent  praise  that  runs  away  with  truth. 
And  gives  habitual  error  place  for  sway, 
In  the  deluded  bosom.    Calm, —-serene,— 
His  thoughts  were  clear  and  honest ;  and  his  words, 
Still  chosen  most  gently,  were  not  yet  disguised 
To  please  the  ear  of  tingling  vanity. 
Though  loving  him  beyond  all  other  men. 
She  would  have  had  him,  like  the  rest  that  came, 
A  flattering  wooer.    His  substantial  worth. 
She  valued  truly  ;  but,  not  yet  content, 
She  deemed  it  might  be  mingled  with  those  sweets, — 
False  sweets  that  lead  to  sadness ! — which  were  dear 
To  youthful  fancy  and  a  thoughtless  heart; — 
And  in  the  wantonness  of  her  sportful  moods 
Still  craving  this  frail  incense,  she  would  turn, 
Cspriciously  away,  when  most  he  sought 


Her  ear  and  presence ;  and,  in  gayest  crowds 
Lose  the  dear  hour,  so  rich  in  love's  esteem, — 
And  barter  truest  pleasures  and  high  worth. 
Trifling  with  feelings  which  should  be  secure. 
As  they  are  sacred,  for  the  idlest  game 
That  ever  butterfly  pursued  in  May. 

vn 
Yet  did  he  not  reproach  her.    At  the  first 
He  gently  prayed  that  she  might  live  for  him. 
And  know  and  love  him  better.    Much  he  strove 
To  teach  her,  that,  thus  bound  for  life  together, 
Her  study,  like  his  own,  should  be  to  make 
Her  heart  familiar  with  its  oflices— 
Those  offices  of  sweet,  domestic  love. 
Which  cannot  dream  of  gay  society. 
And  the  insiduous  flattery  of  the  crowd* 
Having  no  fireside  duties.    Fondly  still. 
With  indirect  speech,  he  told  his  wishes  o'er. 
And  whispered  counsels  such  as  love  might  hear 
And  only  love  could  utter.    But  her  ear 
Turned  from  him,  with  a  playful,  sad  caprice. 
And  she  would  leave  him,  or  in  mood  more  wild 
Reply  in  tones  impatient,  till  at  last 
The  youth  grew  into  sadness  as  she  feared. 
When  they  were  wedded,  that  her  love  might  change 
Even  into  hatred,  as  he  could  not  bring 
His  nature  to  a  level  with  the  herd. 
Whose  flatteries  so  misled  her.    He  grew  sad. 
And  yet  he  sought  her  fondly  as  before, — 
Fondly  he  sought  her— still  entreating  her, 
With  his  own  love  which  was  all  earnestness, 
And  still  regarding  her  and  her  alone ! — 
For  he  had  been  an  orphan — few  his  friends, 
And  few  the  ties  that  bound  him.    None  of  strength 
Save  that  close  one  with  her.    Wonder  not,  then. 
He  sorrowed  at  her  sad  infirmity ; — 
The  loss  of  Rosalie  was  loss  of  all ! 

vm 

One  night  there  was  a  bridal  in  the  vale, 
A  rustic  bridaL    Mirth  and  pleasant  cheer. 
Sweet  music,  and  gay  lights — laughter  and  glee. 
Assemble  young  and  old — all  that  couki  make 
A  dear  occasion  dearer,  mingled  then. 
And  the  vale  rang  with  joy.    Our  lovers  came. 
And  revell'd  with  the  rest    Never  before 
Had  Rosalie  look'd  brighter :  Mid  the  crowd. 
She  was  beheld  of  all  the  crowd  ak>ne — 
She  was  the  bright  star  to  which  every  eye 
Seemed  turned  as  in  devotion — She  the  light 
Of  every  fency — ^the  fair  ^ueen  who  swayed 
O'er  every  heart,  even  now,  as  in  the  time. 
When  all  were  wooers,  and  no  heart  preferred, 
Had  won  hers  to  a  singleness  of  hope 
And  bound  it  with  itselfi    In  her  sweet  song. 
They  gathered  round,  and  had  old  memories 
Of  hours  when  hope  was  theirs.     They  praised  ber 

strains. 
And  watched  the  eloquent  pleasure  in  her  eye 
That  said  their  praise  was  sweet    From  song  to  song 
They  led  her  with  beguiling  flatteries. 
And  when  the  dance  began,  they  crowded  round 
Contending  for  her  hand. 

There  was  one  dance, 
Brought  from  a  foreign  land — a  winning  dance. 
Whose  sweet,  voluptuous  twinings  witdied  the  heart. 
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loto  a  sad  forgetfulness,  and  wrought 

Sirange  fevers  and  wild  fancies  in  the  blood. 

Twas  from  a  land  where  vice  in  many  a  form, 

Had  sapp'd  society,  and  torn  away 

The  piUartfof  religion ; — where  the  name 

Of  wife  is  but  another  name  for  all 

Of  shame  and  prostitution — where  the  pride 

Of  Tirtne  is  unknown*— where  cliaraeter 

Is  but  a  thing  of  barter  and  stale  use, 

And  fashion  makes  a  crime  necessity. 

IZ 
"You  will  not  mingle,  dearest  Rosalitf^ 
Among  these  dancers." 

It  was  thus  h6  spoke,     . 
As  he  beheld  florae  suitors  for  her  hand 
Crowding  around,  impatient  to  enwrap 
Her  form  in  the  impassioned,  wild  caress 
Of  that  Tduptuous  motion. 

^'Aodwhynot?" 
Straight,  Ihe  replied. 

"  Have  we  not  spoke  of  it^ 
Dear  Rosalie,  already  7  Hast  thou  not 
Joined  wiih  me  in  the  thought,  thdt  Ytrtuous  minds 
Most  shrink  at  contact  so  familiar. 
With  stranger  persons ;  and  regard  ih'  embrace, 
60  Tery  free  as  this,  as  a  sad  scorn 
Of  all  those  barriers,  idle  though  they  seem, 
Which  make  the  outworks  of  nice  chastity  7— 
Thoa  wilt  not  join  these  dancers  7" 

**ButI  wilir— 
Tbm,  the  capricious  damsel,  to  the  youth, 
Who  pleadingly  besought  her,-  then  replied,*— 
As^  turning  from  him,  she  bestowed  her  hand 
On  one  who  seized  it  with  triumphant  joy, 
Haviog  the  victory-^for  he  had  urged 
The  cause  of  that  fond  movement;  and,  to  her,    . 
The  pledged  wife  of  another,  had  discussed 
The  question  of  that  nice  propriety. 
Which  woman  must  not  argue,  and  yet  feel! 

*'Bat  I  will  dance  it,  Albert,  as  I  please. 
Or  not,  if  so  it  please  me.    And  why  not?— 
I  am  not  yet  a  bond-woman,  methioks, 
And  such  constraint  as  this,  would  most  beseem 
A  petty  household  tyranny ,-^tbe  rule 
Of  modern  Blue  Beard/  than  the  free  regard 
Of  one  who  seeks  for  sympathies,  not  slaTes.** 

And,  with  these  words,  she  joined  the  whirling  group; 
While  Albert  turned  away  and  left  the  hall 

X 
Next  morning  came  a  letter  to  the  maid) 
And  this  its  language'  ? 

"  Dearest  Rosalie, — 
8tifi  dear,  though,  from  this  moment,  I  resign 
AH  claim  to  call  thee  so  exclusively — 
I  leave  thee.    When  this  scrawl  thou  read'st,  my  feet 
Shall  be  beyond  these  mountains — other  climes 
Will  soon  receive  me,  and  on  distant  waves. 
The  foreign  bark  shall  be&r  me, — jtili  from  thee. 
FareweU-<4afewelL 

"  Oh,  it  had'been  my  thought, 
That,  from  the  moment  thou  didst  give  thyself 
To  my  fond  pleadings  I  should  cease  to  be 
What  I  am  now — a  weary  wanderer ! 

''That  hope  is  gone  forever.    Thou  hast  said 
The  words  which  have  unlinked  our  mutual  hearts, 


They  being  no  longer  kindred.    Thou  hast  broken 
The  flowery  twines  of  love,  in  thoughtlessness — 
Ah !  may  it  be  a  sorrow  but  to  one ! 

**  And  I  must  bear  that  sorrow.    Thou  to  me, 
Wert  all — art  all !  I  may  not  hope  again, 
To  find  thee  in  another — and  I  dare  not 
Seek  for  another  in  thee.    Those  cruel  words — 
Why  didst  thou  speak  them ! — they  have  doomed  us 

both. 
To  isolation ;— roe  to'  the  Worse  doom. 
Of  hopelessness.     'Tis  nothing  now  I  live  for— 
Yet  never  hetfrt  co'uld  love  thee,  as  did  mine. 
And  still  I  love  thee — love  thee  recklessly. 
As  loving  thee  in  vain.    Henceforth  I  live, 
As  one  denied.    I  cannot  love  anx>iher— 
I  would  not  pray  such  freedom.    I  have  not 
The  elastic  temper  of  the  froward  boy, 
To  change  capricious  with  the  monthly  moon. 
Nor  share  the  blight  with  each  sweet  star  that  sets. 
My  mind  is  tbo  subdued — my  character. 
Too  formed — too  fixed.    I  mdst  be  resolute 
In  love  as  in  all  other  qualities, — 
Having  no  changing  moods-^i-eamest  in  all, 
Unvarying  as  the  needle,  and  as  true. 
Though  the  storms  howl — these  make  my  nature  now. 
Vicissitude  has  tried  me — Poverty, 
Counsell'd,  and  taught  me  due  stability— 
Afiliction  chastened,-*travel,  here  and  there, 
*Mong  strangers  in  far  lands  and  realms  unknown, 
Taugh^e  their  several  sorrows,  and  prepared  roe 
To  better  love  the  quiet  walks  of  home. 

"  I  have  no  home.    It  had  been  in  thy  heart, 
But  thou  denied*8t  it  lodgment — better  pleased 
To  make  a  tenant  there  of  idle  moods, 
Enjoyments  light  and  worthless,  when  in  mine. 
Thou  hadst  a  temper— pure,  inviolate. 
Sacred  to  love — sincere — Sacred  to  thee ! 

"Would  thine  had'been  to  me  bifC  thus  devote, 
I  then  had  been  a  hermit    In  its  cellf, 
My  thoughtsnand  feelings  had  been  saintly  forms, 
Filling  each  several  niche.    Morning  and  nighti 
Had  found  me  there  a  doting  worshipper. 
And  I  hAd  hung  it  round  with  sweetest  store. 
The  dearest  flowers  of  love — the  purest  sweets 
That  follow  young  enjoyment— and  that  make 
For  twin  hearts  of  the  gloomy  caves'of  earth, ' 
A  happy  hoztie-^like  Heaven. 

*'  Thou  hast  decreed. 
And  all  these  dreams  are  vanished.    I  would  be. 
Thy  tyrani,  Rosalie  !-^Ah,  happy  she 
Who  loves  tliegodlike  tyranny  of  truth. 
Thou  would'st  not  be  a  bond-wom&n !— dear  to  me. 
The  sweet  bond-service  I  had  pledged  to  thee. 
Thou'dst  do,  or  not,  arso  it  pleasured  thee — 
Ah  me !  how  diflferent  from  thy  thought  was  mine — 
To  do  thee  pleasure— ay,  at  mine  own  pain-^ 
Was  sure  to  be  my  sweetest  pleasure  still ; — 
And  to  make  slaves  of  my  best  sympathies, — 
Slaves  in  thy  service, — seemed  to  my  poor  heart,^ 
Their  happiest  office. 

"  We  have  diflfered  modh— 
Too  much  for  love  t  If  these  be  thbughu  of  mine. 
And  thou  dost  scorn  them j -having  thoughts  unlike, — 
We  are  not  fitted  for  each  other  I  We  must  part — 
And  it  is  wisdom  I  When  I  gave  my  love, 
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And  pledged  my  best  afieetions  unto  thee— 

I  pledged  thee  what,  next  to  thy  sacred  love, 

I  valued  more  than  all  the  world  beside. 

Thou  hast  not  so  esteemed  my  offering— 

Thou  hast  not  so  esteemed  my  principles, 

Nor  yet  maintained  thine  own,  as  that  we  should 

Keep  bound  with  true  respect,  and  mutual  pride : — 

'Tie  well  we  part. 

"  Yet  think  not,  Rosalie — 
The  wayward,  sad  caprice  of  the  last  night. 
Sole  cause  of  my  resolYe.    I  might  have  sighed 
And  sorrowed  o'er  that  error,  yet  foi^iren ; — 
The  sin  lies  deeper.    When  thou  show'st  another, 
That  difference  grows  betwixt  thy  heart  and  mine, 
Thou  dost  invite  a  foreign  arbitration : — 
Thou  makest  our  secret  hearts  a  public  thing, 
And  to  the  prying  eye,  and  busy  hand, 
Of  peevish  envy,  and  a  tattling  scorn. 
Thou  dost  unveil  the  sacred,  vestal  fire. 
Which  the  mysterious  love  designed  for  us — 
For  those  who  love  alone ! 

"  If,  in  my  heart, 
Or,  in  my  deed,  or  langusge,  I  had  done 
A  wrong  to  thee  or  thine — wh'ere  should*st  thou  look 
For  justice  7 — Where  carry  up  thy  cause. 
In  fond  appeal  7 — Where  clamor  for  redress  7— 
Where — but  in  my  heart ! — in  our  secret  shade, 
In  sacred  moments,  when,  to  love  devote. 
We  met  in  mutual  fondness !  There,  had'st  thou  come, 
And  said,  as  late  ip  public  thou  didst  say, 
"Thou  art  my  tyrant — thou  wouId*st  'slave  me  quite, 
Make  me  thy  bond-woman  and  of  sympathies, 
Too  freely  given,  make  degraded  slaves" — 
Ah,  Rosalie !  had*st  thou  but  thought  of  this, 
I  had  not  now— but  let  it  pass — ^no  more, — 
It  is  all  idle  now! 

"  Once  more — ^farewell ! — 
Be  happy— and  forget  me,  Rosalie ; — 
And  should*st  thou  love  another,  let  my  words. 
Sink  in  thy  memory,  so  that  thou  shalt  say 
Nothing  in  rashness — so  that  ye  may  keep 
The  troth  between  ye  as  a  sacred  thing, 
Beyond  the  gaze  of  the  herd,  beyond  iu  speech. 
Beyond  its  judgment ! — value  it  beyond 
The  moment'pleasure  always,  till  your  heart. 
Shall  grow  into  a  kindred  life  and  thought. 
With  his,  to  whom  thou  yield'st  it. 

"  And  I  pray,-- 
'Twill  be  no  wrong  to  him,  dear  Rosalie, 
That — in  thy  happier  momenta^  when  with  him. 
Thou  joy*st  in  life*s  most  dear  realities, — 
The  pleasant  fireside,  the  cheerful  friend. 
The  gladsome  child,  and  the  indulgent  lord,— 
Thou  wilt  bestow  me  one  sad  memory, — 
One  blessing,  and  forgive  me,  that,  in  thus 
Tearing  myself  away  from  thee,  and  life, 
Perchance,  I  wound  thy  pride,  or  touch  thy  heart. 
With  unavoidable  pain.    Forgive  me  thn. 
And  other  errors,  as,  this  dreary  night. 
When  all  is  sleepless  sorrow  at  my  heart, 
1  do  forgive  thee,  who  art  cause  of  all ! 
Farewell— farewell."    And  thus  the  letter  cloeU 

ZJ 
She  had  no  tears— no  language.    From  her  lips 
There  broke  no  sound  of  sorrow,  but  her  eye,    . 


As  if  her  sense  yet  lacked  the  news  it  brought, 

Did  reperuse  that  fiital  messenger. 

In  doubt  and  hope.    A  little  while  she  paused. 

And  then  she  sought  her  chamber,  with  no  word 

To  those  around.    She  had  no  strength  for  speech, 

And  did  not  dare,  in  the  uncertain  mood 

Of  her  sad  spirit,  to  look  up  and  meet 

The  curious  eyes  that  watched  her.  Much  they  sought, 

By  yarious  questions  and  inquisitiye  glance. 

To  learn  her  secret ; — for  the  tale  was  knowi>— 

How  soon  love's  errors  and  misfortunes  grow. 

The  pcwtime  of  the  eold  and  common  crowd ! — 

That  Albert  had  departed  from  the  vale. 

In  foreign  journey.    And  she  turned  away-^ 

She  sought  to  be  alone  with  her  own  heart — 

And  long  and  sad  their  secret  conference. 

That  heart  rebuked  itKlf— her  mind  rebuked. 
And  all  her  feelings,  self-retributive, 
Reproached  her  with  her  error.    Long  the  strife. 
They  waged  within  her  chamber,  till  she  sank 
In  prayer,  self-humbled — prostrate  on  the  floor. 
In  true  contrition. 

"In  a  heedless  hour,** 
'Twas  thus  she  murtnured — "in  a  heedless  hour. 
My  erring  spirit,  with  a  fond  caprice. 
Has  sported  with  its  happiness  too  much  ;— 
Father  forgive  m»— be  the  punishment. 
Forborne  in  mercy — teach  hun  to  forgive, 
And,  oh,  restore  him  to  me.    In  my  grief 
I  do  not  heed  the  shame  of  such  a  prayer. 
Restore  him — ^teaeh  him  also  to  forgive.** 

When  she  came  forth  again,  her  look  was  changed— 
Her  heart  bad  been  subdued.    She  had  been  weak, 
She  was  now  strengthened ;  yet  her  sorrow  grew 
From  that  same  strengthening,  for  the  scales  were  gone 
That  dimned  her  vision,  and  the  full  extent 
Of  her  own  loss  grew  clear  and  palpable ! 
Her  error  had  been  one  of  wantonnes^^ 
The  last  that  love  has  ever  yet  forgiven. 
True  love  that  worships  wiUi  a  lofty  heart 
*  And  even  mood.    She  felt  that  she  had  erred, 
And  feared  that  he— the  man  of  all  the  worM, 
Whom  most  she  loved — calm,  true,  and  resolute, 
Might  prove  inflexible.    No  trifler  he. 
Capricious  with  fine  feelings^  and  ibnd  ties,— 
But  stern,  unbending  in  his  principles ! 
His  rigid  purpose,  noble  and  severe. 
Tenacious  pride,  and  changeless  charaeter, 
Had  been  her  boast,  and  best  security ! 
It  was  her  joy  that  no  caprice  of  nood. 
No  passing  influence  of  the  idle  time. 
No  popular  show,  no  clamor  from  the  crowd, 
Could  move  him,  erring,  from  the  path  of  right. 
Lovers  path  and  hers, — those  sacred  prindples, 
Which  make  ail  happiness,  or  it  is  nought ! 
How  could  she  hope  a  change  in  such  a  man, 
How  love  him  still,  if  so  that  he  could  change. 
Even  U>  pity  her.    Her  thought  approved, 
Though  her  heart  grieved,  his  rigor  and  rssoifn. 

zn 

"  Ah,  sweet,**  cried  he,^  who  of  a  thousand  sweets, 
Has  sung  most  sweetly—"  Sweet,  when  winter  frowns 
And  folds  his  icechain  round  us— sweet  to  dream 
Of  spring's  enamoring  charms,  and  gentle  reign ! 

*  Rouaieau. 
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The  hopeless  heart  thus  cherishes  the  form 
Of  that  which  was  a  hope ;  even  as  we  seal 
The  ashes  of  the  loved  one  in  an  urn, 
We  keep  beside  us,  'till  we  half  forget 
That  it  is  ashes.    Memory  thus  endows, 
Eren  as  a  Gk>d,  the  insensate  clay  with  life— 
And  hallows  to  the  robbed  one,  in  a  dream, 
The  old,  sweet  faith,  the  perished  love,  and  all, 
That  made  earth  worthy  to  its  worshipper ! 
Bat  if  Hope  oome  not,  in  alliance  dose. 
With  that  creative  genius,  'till  we  think 
The  past  may  be  the  future — ^if  it  be 
That  memory  comes  alone ! — no  guardian  she. 
Bat  a  stem  tyrant,  taught  in  cruel  arts 
Afld  sleepless  as  the  agony  of  guilt. 
It  was  a  sweet  hope,  counselled  her  to  hope 
Agvost  conviction, 

"  He  will  come  again, — 
Tis  bat  awhile— he  cannot  long  forbear — 
He  must  Ibrgive  me,  as,  so  help  me  Heaven, 
I  bad  forgiven  him  even  sadder  wrongs 
And  crueller  words  than  these." 

He  did  not  come — 
That  night,  the  next,  the  next — and  weeks,  went  by, 
TiJI  hope  grew  sad  and  sickened  in  her  heart, 
And  on  her  face  a  visible  hand  was  laid. 
As  of  a  burning  sorrow— sleepless  and  stem,— 
That  would  not  be  appeased. 

And  socn  her  friends 
Beheld  the  change  upon  her,  and  they  spoke. 
Harshly  of  Albert :  then  she  chided  them. 
Most  iteroly  into  silence,  and  forbade 
That  they  should  speak  again  upon  her  griefs ; 
Siill  was  she  not  ungrateful  for  the  care, 
Thst  sought  to  comfort ;  and,  as,  day  by  day. 
Her  fooe  grew  paler  and  her  step  more  slow, 
Her  heart  became  more  gentle  than  its  wont. 
And  with  a  meekness,  dovelike,  and  from  Heaven, 
She  won  a  fresher  love  from  all  that  knew  her. 

xm 
And  what  of  hin>-ao  sudden  and  so  stem,  • 

So  quick  of  apprehension,  so  resolved. 
So  little  merciful  to  his  own  heart. 
So  stem  a  judge  of  hers — ^what  now  of  him  ; 
What  art  may  paint  his  feelings  to  the  sense. 
What  eye  perceive  them,  as,  that  fatal  night. 
He  fled  the  insensate  revel !    He  felt  crushed. 
And  the  devoted  feelings  of  his  heart. 
So  long  her  homagers,  now  all  recalled, 
Came  home  rebellious  from  that  sweeter  realm. 
Where  they  had  spent  the  hours  so  joyously. — 
They  came  to  torture,  and  he  fled  with  them. 
Even  as  a  fugitive — he  fled  from  them,— 
Or  strove  to  fly,  but  they  pursued  him  close. 
And  tore  him  as  he  fled !  In  foreign  lands. 
He  made  himself  a  home— if  that  may  be 
A  borne,  which  is  a  prison  house  and  scourge ! 
He  made  himself  new  comrades,  day  by  day. 
And  fled  from  each  in  turn.    He  went  on. 
And  sought  new  dwellings,  only  to  behold 
Smiles  change  to  frowns — seeking  new  friends  and  flow- 
ers 
To  find  the  one  grow  cold— the  other  wound. 
The  corse  of  hopelessness,  and  a  premature  blight, 
Clung  to  him  in  his  journey,  and  the  doom 


Of  desolation  was  unchanged  to  him  1 — 
In  crowds,  in  camps,  in  cities  and  in  fields. 
Where'er  he  fled,  whatever  home  he.sought, 
'Twas  written  still,  and  Albert  was  alone. 

XIV 
A  bloody  war  waged  in  a  neighbor  land. 
And  the  perpetual  strife  in  his  own  mood. 
There  led  him,  as  if  seeking  sympathy. 
In  toil  and  danger.    In  the  ranks  of  war 
He  soon  became  a  leader.    Fierce  his  ire, 
Hot  his  pursuit,  impetuous  in  assault. 
Desperate  in  daring,  and  in  perilous  strife, 
Fatal  his  muscular  arm.    His  men  grew  fond. 
And  joyed  in  such  a  leader.    Rash,  not  bold. 
He  hourly  sought  new  dangers.    Numbers  stood 
Between  him  and  his  aim.    He  counted  not 
The  deep  array,  but  striking  right  and  left. 
He  plunged  where  men  were  thickest    Walls  arose. 
High,  steep  and  massive— ranging  cannon  poured, 
The  rattling  shot  like  hail  upon  his  path,-~ 
But  did  not  stop  him.    Soon  the  walls  were  gained, 
The  banner  of  the  foe  beneath  4us  foot. 
His  voice  in  victory  shouting. 

Where  was  death  ? 
The  foe  he  sought  could  answer,  biit  the  Chief, 
Who  sought  for  the  grim  enemy  in  vain. 
Went  through  the  strife  unharmed.    The  vain  stroke. 
Swept  by  him  pointless — the  directed  ball. 
Fatal,  if  sent  against  another  breast, 
Swerved  harmlessly  from  his — his  doom  was  still. 
To  live,  though  tliousands  perished — but  alone! 
And  she  J^the  news  came  to  her  that  he  fought. 
The  battles  of  the  Texians.    That  he  stood 
Upon  the  Alamo's  walls,  when  the  fierce  tribes 
Of  Mexico,  in  numbers  overspread 
And  crowded  down  the  defenders — it  was  said. 
That  striking  to  the  last — each  stroke  a  death — 
The  gallant  chief  Was  slain  by  many  bands, 
O'erpower'd,  not  conquered  ; — ^and  the  tale  was  told 
By  one  most  thoughtless,  in  a  sudden  tone. 
That  went,  even  like  an  ice*bolt  to  her  heart. 
And  froze  its  hope  forever.    From  that  hour, 
The  last  sad  change,  foretelling  all  the  rest. 
Came  o'er  the  maiden.    Much  they  strove  to  cheer. 
Or  chide,  her  prisoner-mood,  but  all  in  vain — 
They  led  her  to  the  revel,  with  fond  hope. 
By  diange  to  eheer  her;  but  she  sicken'd  there  !— 
The  idle  song  V  love,  which  fiU'd  her  ears 
Was  but  a  sadness !  It  reminded  her. 
Of  those  she  once  had  sung,  when  he  was  by 
A  listener  in  the  moonlight.    From  the  dacce 
She  shrank  away  in  horror  I^What  a  throng 
Of  images  most  fearful,  came  with  it  f 
New  suitors  sought  her,  but  they  left  her  soon. 
As  hopeless  as  herself!  Nothing  could  change 
The  spirit  of  that  mourner— nothing  move. 
Her  sorrow  from  its  deep  devotedness  t — 
Life's  hannonies  had  gone— its  strings  that,  once. 
Beneath  hope's  finger  did  discourse  so  long, 
And  such  sweet  music,  gavel>ut  discord  forth, — 
Despair,  not  hope,  the  stem  musician  now ! 

XV 

A  little  longer,  and  our  strain  is  done— > 
The  story  of  lovers  sorrow  is  soon  told, 
A  word  will  tell  it  always.    Rosalie, — 
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'Twas  but  a  few  days  when  we  saw  her  last, 
There,  sitting  by  her  lattice,  looking  forth 
Upon  these  waters.    See  the  lattice  now  ;-<p- 
How  vacant,  and  how  cheerier  it  appears. 
We  seek  her  elsewhere.    But  a  week  ago, 
She  sat,  where  last  we  saw  her.    It  was  night, 
A  soft  and  mellow  evening,  calm  and  clear — 
A  thousand  beautiful  forms  were  in  the  sky, 
Light  forms  of  fleece,  that  hung  around  the  moon, 
Like  robes  of  regal  splendor— a  sweet  breath. 
Of  perfume  filled  the  air — and  pleasant  sounds, 
Of  winds  and  waters  meeting,  rose  aloft, 
In  harmony  to  the  spirit. 

"  The  guitar"— 
Feebly,  to  one  who  tended  her,  she  spoke, 
"  Bring  it,  Ninetta." 
•  And  the  damsel  lirought 

The  well  known  instrument,  so  cherished  onoe 
When  he  was  by,  and  yet  untouched  so  long. 
She  played  a  soft,  prelusive,  pensive  air, 
And  then  the  notes  grew  wanton.    Fitlully, 
Shadows  of  ancient  melodies,  arose. 
And  vanished  from  the  strings ;  until  her  hand, 
Seemed  resting  only  on  the  instrument. 
Which  sounded  with  the  beatings  of  her  pulse. 
Unprompted  by  her  will ; — but,  suddenly, 
Her  mood  grew  firm,  and,  most  commandingly, 
A  bold  and  ranging  melody  she  framed 
With  nicest  variations;  and,  awhile. 
The  strain  was  like  the  first  flight  of  a  bird, 
Waking  at  morning  with  rejoicing  wing. 
And  soaring,  soaring  upward,  even  to  Heaven. 
Then,  as  the  high  tones  of  the  instrument. 
Grew  softened  as  by  distance,  with  her  voice. 
She  coupled  sweetest  thoughts,  most  gently  framed 
By  suited  languac^e.    Mournfully  she  sang, 
A  ditty  of  the  saddest  circumstance, 
Of  fortune  long  denied,  and  tenderest  love. 
That  should  have  been,  like  some  well  treasured  flower. 
Worn  in  the  genial  bosom,  left  to  pale. 
Its  leaves  in  hopeless  hiight ;  and,  at  the  dose. 
Fondly  and  gently,  thus  she  spoke  of  himl 

"  Yet  will  I  not  reproach  thee,  though  thou  hast, 
Dealt  most  unkindly,  AlberL    'Twas  a  fault, 
A  most  unmaidenly  fault — that  word  of  mine, 
Yet  might  have  been  forgiven — should  have  been 
Chidden  and  then  forgotten.    'Twas  a  child. 
That  spoke  with  little  thought— thou  should'st  have 

known 
M^  heart  was  with  thee. 

Butj  His  over  now  ;— 
Thou  will  forg4ve  me  when  I  am  no  more, 
And,  as  thy  nature  is  all  gentleness, 
Even  when  thy  word  is  sternest,  well  I  know 
Thou  wilt  reproach  thyself,  that  thou  hast  been, 
So  rigid  with  me." 

A  faint  cry  below, — 
Broke  in  upon  her  song— a  cry  of  wo— 
And,  in  another  lAoment,  through  the  leaves, 
Came  darting  a  strange  form — yet  not  so  strange, 
When  the  next  glance  surveyed  him.— It  was  he — 
'Twas  Albert — and  he  came  all  penitent, 
And  sorrowing  for  his  sternness.    In  his  arms, 
She  saifk  most  fondly,  and  yet  speechlessly— 

*'  Forgive  me,  dearest  Rosalie, — 1  come- 


Too  long  forgetful  of  thy  worth  and  claima, 

1  come  to  thee  at  last— foigive  me  all,— - 

I  was  too  rash,— jtoo  cruel,'— thou  hast  been 

The  sufferer  at  my  hands,  and  I  have  wnmge^  tiiee 

Beyond  atonement,- yet  I  pray  thee  smile : 

Look  up  and  say — look  up^  my  well  beloved. 

And  bless  me  with  thy  smile— and,  with  ihy  words^ 

Say  thou  forgivest  me." 

The  dim  eyes  unclosed. 
The  bosom  heaved  in  sighs — a  bright  smile  spread. 
From  the  sweet  lips,  and  from  the  kindling  eye. 
Over  her  pallid  face,  and  then  it  passed. 
Even  like  some  soft,  and  rosy  cloud  at  eve. 
Suddenly,  from  ihe  sight. 

**  I  am  forgiven  1-^ 
That  eye  has  said  it— from  those  lips  it  came. 
Even  though  they  spoke  not, — and  this  heaving  breast. 
Sent  me  its  pardon  in  that  gentle  sigh — 
Yet,  speak  to  me,  beloved, — speak  to  me ! — 
What  means  this  silence  7 — apeak  to  me— bat  onee ! — 
Come  hither,  girl  I — some  water,  quickly  bring— 
Or  she  will  die  in  my  arms  I — God ! — she  is  dead. 
And  I  have  slain  her !" 

Soothly,  had  he  said, — 
The  parted  breath  that  would  have  spoke  in  mercy. 
Had  made  iu  way  to  Heaven.    He  was  alone^ 
The  destiny  of  Albert  was  not  done«- 
And  forth  he  fled — and  forth  he  fled,  alone. 


THE  NEW  ENGLAND  CHARACTER- 

The  two  last  numbers  of  the  North  American  Re- 
view, (for  January  and  April,)  contain  (in  two  diflerent 
articles,  but  probably  by  the  same  pen,)  a  long  and 
spirited  defence  of  the  character  of  the  people  of  New 
England,  against  the  misrepresentations  of  their  ene- 
mies, (and  some  of  their  friends,)  which  deserves,  we 
think,  more  notice  than  it  is  likely  to  receive.  We  are 
satisfied,  indeed,  that  there  are  many  of  our  (ellow-citi- 
zens  in  this  state,  and  we  suppose  m  all  our  Southern 
states,  who  do  not  yet  exactly  understand  the  true 
worth  of  our  brethren  of  that  part  of  our  eommon 
country.  It  is  true  we  now  and.  then  have  individuals 
amongst  us,  who  have  had  the  advantage  to  visit  the 
land  of  the  pilgrim  fathers-^hd  partake,  perhaps,  of 
the  eleesnt  hospitality  of  the  burghers  of  Bostnn-^wfao 
speak  of  it  in  the  highest  and  warmest  terms  of  praise ; 
and  some  of  our  most  distinguislied  men  have  occasioo- 
ally^  bofYie  a  generous  testimony  to  the  eminent  virtuea 
of  Its  inhabitants.  The  writer  of  the  articles  before  as 
quotes,  with  evident  satisfaction,  a  tribute  of  this  kind 
from  the  eloouent  tongue  of  Mr.  Preston,  of  South 
Carolina;  ana  if  we  were  not  afraid  of  involving  our- 
selves in  its  party  implications,  we  might  add  here  a 
more  recent  one  from  the  lips  of  a  young  and  ardent 
orator  of  onr  own,  Mr.  Wise,  of  Accomac,  (rather  of 
all  Virginia,)  who,  in  his  late  speech  at  the  dinner  in 
Norfolk,  spekka  of  Massachusetts  at  least,  and  the  con- 
duct of  her  senator^  on  a  memorable  occasion,  in  a 
manner  of  which  all  her  citizens  may  well  be  proud. 
And  we  are  confident  that  there  are  many  of  our  best 
informed  citizens  who  cherish,  like  him,  the  historical 
recollection  of  the  ancient  union  between  thatttate  and 
our  own,  in  our  revolutionary  contest,  when  **Massa« 
chusetts  stood  up  in  the  North,  whilst  Virginia  stood  up 
in  the  South,  during  the  night  of  the  revolution,  their 
tresses  streaming  in  the  howling  tempest  of  the  war 
against  «ivii  liberty  and  the  rights  h(  man,  which  swept 
across  the  ocean — encoumging  each  other  to  endure  to 
the  end— holding  the  iisiiu  high  up — Hancocks  reju 
ponding  to  Henrys,  ana  Henrys  to  Hancocks — the 
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House  of  Burgesses  to  Faneuil  Hall  and  Faneail  Hail 
to  iIm  House  of  Burgesses* '^ — with  a  just  and  patriotic 
pride. 

ARer  all,  however,  we  apprehend  that  too  many  of 
oor  people  entertain  (perhaps  anconsciously,)  some 
unworthy  prejudices  against  those  of  New  England, 
which  we  should  be  huppy  to  remove.  It  is  a  duty, 
indeed,  we  conceive,  which  the  inhabitants  of  any  state 
owe  CO  those  of  any  other  with  whom  they  have  any 
relations  whatever,  to  know,  and,  as  far  as  possible,  to 
appreciate  them  according  to  their  value.  But  we  are 
IxMind  to  these  people  by  the  strictest  and  most  intimate 
boj)ds— by  the  federal  compact  itself— which  we  all 
dieri&b  as  the  source  of  our  political  prosperity — as  the 
"  (golden  cord**  of  our  political  li.e.  We  are  embarked 
with  them,  as  it  were,  in  the  same  vessel  of  state — so 
&r  at  least  as  the  general  government  is  concerned — 
bousd  on  a  long  voyage  <a  very  long  one  we  trust) ; 
and  it  becomes  us,  accordingly,  for  both  our  sakes,  to 
calurate  a  better  acquaintance  with  them — especially 
if  we  have  any  reason  to- hope  that  a  more  intimate 
knowledge  of  their  character  may  make  vm  better 
pleased  whh  their -company* 

With  these  sentiments,  we  have  been  happy  to  light 
upon  tbe  articles  before  us,  written  as  they  are  with 
good  sense  and  good  humor,  and  in  a  spirit  which  we 
cordially  approve ;  and  should  be  glad  to  lay  them 
before  our  readers,  almost  in  extehao,  for  their  benefit 
They  are,  however,  rather  too  long  for  that ;  and  we 
shall  satisfy  ourselves  with  only  extracting  some  of  the 
fRosc  material  parts  of  .them--*aqd  adding,  perhaps,  a 
few  comroeats  of  our  own. 

Oiirwriter  begitia  his  ficst  article  by  giving  us  a  very 
pleasing  p?cture  of  the  actual  state  of  New  England, 
and  iu  inhabitants,  (including  a  sketch  of  ite  origin,) 
which  is  no  doubt  substantially  true,  in  the  following 
words: 

"  When  left  to  oar  own  ImaflnationB,  we  simpletons  of  New 
£'>ftaod  fancy  that  we  And  yery  sufficient  reason  to  be  aaUaded 
«iih  oar  histnry,  our  condkioo,  and  one  another.  More  than 
ahiKX  any  oiber  people,  we  are  entitled  U»  call  our  history  our 
«*s.  Almost  as  moch  as  any  other,  we  are  a  iiomof  eneoua 
nee;  acarcely  the  Chinese  niore  so.  With  the  exception  of  a 
»«  Hasaenot  families  who  came  over  at  the  close  of  the  veTen* 
i^enth  century,  and  who,  from  religious  sympathy,  and  other 
aosea,  were  easily  grafted  on  the  primeval  vine,  we  are  all  de- 
■ccndaaca  of  Koclish,  established  here  within  thirty  years  from 
tbe  earliett  seulement.  We  have  not  so  much  as  a  city,  which 
tt  a  c9Uutie$  of  foreign  and  domestic  elements.  The  interior 
letdi  the  seaports.  In  the  principal  of  these  are  a  few  Irish, 
awaily  arrived  since  the  war,  but  not  sufficient  in  number  to  be 
of  aar  account  io  csdmaiinf  the  charaaer  of  tbe  pupulaiioo ; 
aftl  of  other  emigrants,  or  descendants  of  emigrants,  not  belong- 
tog  tn  the  original  otock,  we  have  almost  literHlIy  none. 

"This  history  nfour  soil  and  aociety,  which  is  at  the  same  time 
the  hiaiory  of  our  own  progenitors,  we  should  be  utterly  unwfl- 
wf  (witb  aJi  respect  for  the  subjects  of  other  histories)  to  ex> 
chMfe  for  any  other. which  we  read.  Had  our  fatheis  coine 
btther  to  secure  ^  condition  of  more  affluence  or  more  eas^ 
t»«re  would  have  been  no  fault  to  And  with  their  enterprise. 
Had  the^  come,  because  they  had  not  succeeded  In  geuing  an 
MAot  hvinc  at  home,  this  would  have  been  no  discreditable 
Botive ;  and  other  communities,  founded  in  such  a  beginning, 
M»e  risen  afterwards  to  great  respectability.  But  they  came  for 
•  macb  better  reason  than  either.  They  betook  themselves  to 
tta  '^outiidc  of  the  world,"  to  secure  to  themselves  and  theirs 
^  "«ny  of  thought  and  worship.  Is  there  any  nobler  impulse, 
jiMifr  «b.€h  men  can  make  strueffles  and  sacriflces  j  anti  does 
fei«w7  tell  of  another  society,  which  may  boast  of  a  similar 
«nnn? 

»!l'^foander8  of  the  colonies  of  Plymouth  and  Maa^chusetls 
cjwrad  io  some  particulars :  the  former  being  for  the  most  part 
«  the  class  of  yenmen  and  artisans,  while  among  the  lauer 
'.2'  ''**"7n*«n  of  ffirtune,  some  belonging  to  nt»ble  families, 
*>»  numbers  educated  in  all  tbe  scholarship  and  reaneofieots  of 
tk  "T'^  *"'»  ««»«n'*a*ly.  *hcy  were  the  same  sort  of  men. 
inej  had  been  adherents  at  ho.i  e  of  the  same  cause,  and  they 
JJJ*  jcrosa  the  water  under  the  aame  impulae.  Arrived  here, 
umi|h  inteendent  of  each  other,  both  proceeded  to  build  up  a 
JJ^Jjy  ia  iMnanually  the  aame  manner  j  for  both  went  to  work 
AA  **^  which  their  Anglo-Saxon  instmcts  pmmpted.  They 
fH  ^P^^^  their  first  tent  in  this  chilly  land  of  promise,  Uil 
IhSi  .  '•*  °^*  *•**  safeguards  of  popular  freedom.  T'hey  had 
MTOfy  looked  to  the  necessities  of  life,  when  thea  provided  for 
.  Af  ,1?**?"'*'**  ^^  learning  and  religion.  Taking  prutfint  care 
^ac  beginning,  they  looked  steadily  and  hopefully  on  to  t^ 
!^ J*  7  P**  *  doubt,  that  the  Massachusetu  colonists  contem- 
F|«M,  rroaj  Uie  first,  the  establishment  of  an  independsnt  com- 
nwowealih.    Wkh  this  view  they  tosisted  on  bringing  their 


charter  over  with  them,  and  neither  they,  nor  their  descendants, 
ever  abandoned  the  design,  till  it  was  consummated  by  the  war 
of  the  Revolution. 

**The  progress  of  their  institutions  was  the  development  of  the 
^pactues  of  an  Intelligent,  industrious,  religious,  heroic  race. 
They  won  upon  the  aborigine*  by  their  fair  and  liberal  dealing, 
rather  iban  through  the  reaourcea  of  their  superior  civilization. 

;  I  think  I  cair  clearly  say,*'  said  Governor  Winslow,  of  Ply- 
mouth,  in  1676.  »'  that  belure  these  present  troubles  broke  out, 
the  English  did  not  possess  one  foot  of  land  in  this  colony,  but 

I  what  was  oUalned  by  honest  purchase  of  the  Indian  prt«prie- 
tor8.»»    Always  watchful  of  the  great  interest,  and  prodigal  of 

.  every  other,  now  they  are  seen  opposing  an  undismayed  fiont 
to  the  aggressions  of  the  parent  country ,  and  now  beggaring  their 
treaaory,  and  laviahing  their  beet  bhiod,  in  the  boldest  ezpedi- 
tJons  Mainst  the  common  enemy,  the  French.  Meanwhile,  no- 
thing diveru  them,  for  a  rooment,^from  the  pursuit,  at  home,  of 
all  measures  for  building  up  a  strong  and  prosperous  common- 
T*.?!  ^  **"^y  '■  *  competent  education  provided  for  every 

child,  at  the  publte  cost ;  but  his  guardians  are  compelled,  under 
»  PfnsJVi  to  accept  for  him  the  advantase  thus  afforded.  The 
higher  placea  of  education  are  fostered  with  a  liberal  patronage. 
The  town  corporations,  covering  with  their  aeveral  jurisdictions 
the  Wliole  territory,  arc  charged  with  whatever  may  be  done,  by 
municipal  regulation,  for  the  aecnritv  and  comfort  of  a  neigh- 
borhood,  and  are  su-ictly  held  to  their  responsibility  by  the 
higher  powers.  The  ministers  of  the  law  are  made  independent 
of  official  dictation  and  of  popular  caprice ;  and  religion,  by  a 
eufflcjent  but  cautious  proviaion  for  tbe  maii  tenance  of  ita  insd- 
t""on"i  >■  aided  to  enforce  its  sanaions  on  the  public  mind. 

Under  such  auspices,  a  state  ofthinga  has  grown  up,  which  a 
man  must  be  querulous  to  complain  of.  Dwelling  ** among  our 
**r°  P*?P'«»"  of  these  six  slates,  we  And  them  a  very  good  peo- 

§»«. to  dwell  with.  That  Massachusetts,  for  instance,  is  not  a 
eadedly  ineligible  home,  might  be  partly  conjectured  from  the 
fact,  that  It  numbers  eigbty-seven  inhabitants  to  the  square 
mile,  while  the  Ancient  Dominion,  blacks  included,  counts  but 
iwenty-flve  ;  and  the  most  populous  State  out  of  New  £ngland, 
New  York,  gives  to  the  same  space  a  census  of  forty-six,  liule 
more  than  half  that  of  the  Bay  State.  With  no  natural  wealth 
for  exportation,  except  what  consists  In  granite  and  ice,—**  ab- 
solutely nothing  but  rocka  and  ice,»»  as  of  late  a  distinguished 
southern  statesmen  emphatically  testified,— we  yet  makeshift 
to  keep  the  wolf,  Want,  from  the  deor.  We  take  good  care  of 
those  who  cannot  take  care  of  themselves  ;  but  no  one,  among 
us,  so  he  has  but  health,  needs  to  fall  into  poverty.  Most  things 
that  may  be  honestly  done  for  a  living,  are  done  by  one  or  ano- 
iher  of  us.  We  flan,  we  manufacture,  we  till,  ('*  ered-i  Jw 
deniB  /")  we  trade,  and  we  atudy.  Our  steappinfi  transactions 
sometimes  employ  no  little  capital,  and  often  carry  us  a  long 
way  from  home.  The  commodore  of  a  Russian  exploring  ex- 
pedition lately  fell  into  a  fog,  just  as  he  had  come  to  flatter  him- 
self that  he  had  about  reached  the  world's  end,  and  written 
his  name  for  immortality  with  the  Vancouvers  and  Cooks. 
When  it  cleared  away,  he  found  himself  in  a  /leet  of  Yankee 
craft,  the  commander  of  one  of  which  oflfered  to  pilot  him  to  an 
excellent  roadstead  hard  by.  the  old  familiar  haven  of  himself 
and  his  compeers.  Our  colle|>es  are  in  that  condition,  that,  in 
addition  to  the  granite  and  ice  above  commemorated,  we  find 
ourselves  able  to  send  int"  other  states  a  few  piofessional  men, 
who,  we  I^arn,  find  a  market,  and  every  year,  about  commence- 
ment time,  >a  asaortment  of  teachers  in  the  diflferent  ranks,  from 
Instructers  in  the  common  schools,  to  presidents  and  professors 
in  the  higher  institutions." 

But  notwithstanding  all  this,  our  writer  complains 
(very  good-humoredly)  that  **  there  is  reason  to  fear 
that  the  character  of  ilie  New  England  population  does 
not  stand  altogether  well  with  the  multitude  of  their 
brethren."  And  he  proceeds  to  glance  at  the  origin  of 
the  "  existing  prejudice"  against  them,  which  he  seems 
disposed  to  ascribe  to  their  federal  politics — or  rather, 
perhaps,  he  means,  to  the  policy  of  some  of  our  south- 
ern politicians,  (for  he  does  not  explain  himself  very 
clearly  on  this  point;  and  it  is,  he  says,  "an  invidious 
inquiry,  and  we  decline  it.")  In  this,  however,  we 
think  he  is  a  little  mistaken.  At  least,  we  are  some- 
what inclined  to  suspect  that  we  might  trace  it  more 
truly,  though  more  remotely,  to  the  very  fact  which  he 
slates  so  strongly,  and  in  which  he  glories  so  justly, 
that  the  people  of  NeW  England  are  the  descendants 
of  those  ancient  puritans,  "  of  whom  the  world  was 
not  worthy,"  and  whom  the  world,  therefore,  has  never 
been  able  to  understand,  or  appreciate,  ps  it  ought  to 
do,  to  this  day.  We,  too,  of  the  south,  and  especially 
we  of  Virginia,  are  the  descendants,  for  ihe  most  part, 
of  the  old  cavaliers — the  enemies  and  (yrseruiors  of 
those  old  puritans — and  entertain,  perhaps,  unwittingly, 
something, of  an  hereditary  and  historical  antipathy 
against  the  children,  for  their  fathers'  sakes.*  "An 
error  of  this  kind,"  (and  no  doubt  the  more  if  it  is  fotmd 
"capable  of  producing  a  political  effect,")   "bears" 
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indeed  "  a  charmed  life,"  or  dies  only  by  slow  degrees. 
But  this,  too,  is  an  "  invidious"  topic,  and  **v>e  decline 
iL"       • 

But  our  writer  now  proceeds  to  consider  some  of  the 
charges  which  are  usually  brought  against  the  people 
of  New  England,  by  those  of  our  other  states ;  and  to 
answer  them  in  his  way.  And  the  first  of  these,  and 
that  which  be  justly  r^rds  as  **  decidedly  the  most 
prominent,^  is  the  allegation  that  they  are  generally 
sharp  and  trickish,  and  much  more  cunnmg  than  honest. 
And  to  prove  (somewhat  unnecessarily,  perhaps,)  that 
this  allegation  is  made,  he  quotes  Captain  Hamilton  as 
saying,  "The  whole  Union  is  full  of  stories  of  Jona- 
than's cuniting  frauds.**  He  gives  us  also  a  pleasant  pas- 
sage from  a  clever  satirical  jeu  ifeaprUy  entitled  **  Me- 
moirs of  a  Nullifier ;  Written  by  Himself:  by  a  Native 
of  the  South  ;*'  (published  at  Columbia,  S.  C.)  in  whidi 
the  writer  amusmgly  imagines  the  ghost  of  a  Yankee 
pedler,  named  Virgil  Hoskins,  brought  before  Judge 
Rhadamanthus,  in  the  world  of  shades,  where  the  books 
are  opened,  and  the  following  charge,  among  others,  read 
out  against  him  :  "  June  S7ih,  18—.  To  selling,  in  the 
course  of  one  jpedling  expedition,  497,368  wooden  nut- 
tnegSf  281,532  Spanish  cigars  made  of  oak-leaves,  and 
647  wooden  cIocks."  He  adds,  also,  that  the  Rev.  R. 
C.  Postell,  of  Orangeburg,  S.  C.  (a  well-informed  and 
well-intentioned  individual,  he  doubts  not,  as  becomes 
his  profession,)  treats  "  the  art  of  making  nutmegs «nd 
bacon  out  of  wood,"  as  notoriously  practised  among 
our  "country  people"  (of  New  England.)  Nay,  Mr. 
Senator  Preston,  ("  eujus  ab  ore  mdle  dideUnr  JIuU  ora- 
tio")  to  please  the  plebeians  about  him,  has  actually 
inserted  this  charge  of  tlie  wooden  nutmegs  in  his 
speech  on  the  Rait  Road,  saying ;  "We  of  the  south  are 
mistaken  in  the  character  of  these  people,  when  we 
think  of  them  only  as  pedlers  in  horn  flints  and  bark 
nutmegs/'  And  Mr.  Hardin,  too,  of  Kentucky,  in 
debate  with  Mr.  Cushins  of  Massachusetto,  is  repre- 
sented in  the  reporU  of  the  discussion,  to  have  "  hit  at 
cod-fishery,  wooden  nutmegs,  and  tin  peddling;  and 
said,  that  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  came  from 
a  section  of  country,  where  the  people  could  see  a  dol- 
lar with  the  naked  eye,  as  far  as  he  could  through  a 
telescope."  Here,  then,  we  have  the  cAorge,  with  tome 
of  the  speeifieaUontf  disUnctl;^  set  out ;  and  we  must  add 
in  canoor,  (though  our  reviewer  may  perhaps  regard 
our  confession  on  this  point,  as  proof  that  we  also  are 
under  the  influence  of  this  inveterate  prejudice,)  that 
we  have  always  been  disposed  to  believe  that  the 
charge  was  partly,  or  partially,  true,  and  that  the  spe- 
cifications were  probable,  or  at  least  laughable  enough. 

And  bow  now  does  our  reviewer  undertake  to  answer 
the  accusation  7  Why,  not  exactl3r  as  we  think  be  ought 
to  have  done ;  that  is,  by  confessing  it  in  part,  (so  »r, 
at  any  rate,  as  the  pedlers  are  concerned,)  and  denying 
it  for  the  rest,  (as  to  the  great  body  of  his  countrymen,) 
but  he  rather  seems  inclined  to  dodge  the  charge  itselJf, 
while  he  cavils  atone  of  the  specifications — to  wit,  that 
of  the  wooden  nutmeg,  which,  some  how  or  other,  ap- 
pears to  have  netlled  him  (as  they  say  in  New  England) 
the  most.    Thus  he  says : 

"All  men  are  gullible.  Not  more  true  Is  It  that  all  men  are  mor- 
tal ;  and  jast  as  certainly  as  thia  genileman  (Mr.  Hardin)  and 
his  Dei£hbor«  telieve  wtiat  they  do  of  Mew  England  and  ite  mil- 
mcgtj  tney  migiii,  with  proper  appliances,  be  brought  to  believe 
that  the  moon  is  made  of  green  cheese.  Let  them  talce  care  that 
some  Tanicee  does  not,  before  long,  beguile  their  simplicity  into 
that  error." 

(By  the  way,  there  is  no  danger,  we  think,  of  any  one 
of  the  craft  undertaking  to  do  this,  as  he  would  readily 
calculate  that  if  might  tend,  though  somewhat  remotely, 
to  bring  down  the  price  of  the  article  which  he  vends, 
in  our  mundane  market,  to  his  own  loss.)  This,  how- 
ever, is  onl3rpleasantry,  and,  of  course,  well  enough ; 
but  he  adds,  gravely : 

"  We  do  not  undertake  to  refute  the  doctrine  of  (fie  nutmegs.*' 
[Tet  we  shall  find  presently  that  he.does.]  "  There  are  no  re* 
sources  In  logic  to  prove  a  negative.  Accordingly,  In  reason 
and  In  law,  the  bnraen  of  proof  is  thrown  on  the  other  side, 


and  we  have  never  yet  seen  an  indictBMnt  with  spedftcatiooa,  to 
put  the  party  accused  on  his  defence.  Dishonest  men,  we  sup* 
pose,  are  the  growth  of  every  soil.  We  hare  no  difficulty  tn 
allowing  that  such  may  have  been  born  in  New  Engiaml ;  and 
on  the  other  hand,  if  no  fraudulent  bargain  was  ever  made  by  a 
native  of  Kentucky  or  South  Carolina,  It  is  time  that  those 
states  asserted  for  themselves  a  place  in  the  eye  of  the  « •  rid 
and  history,  to  which  no  other  community,  as  far  as  we  know, 
has  ever  yet  ventured  to  lay  claim.  That  disbonen  ro«n,  of 
New  England  birth,  should  have  practised  their  aits  mofie  freeJy 
abroad  than  at  home,  is  also  a  very  credible  thing.  The  class 
of  rovers  is  generally  found  to  embrace  a  portion  of  those  who 
were  in  no  good  esteem  at  tbeir  starting-place ;  and  bad  men 
never  conduct  themselves  bo  ill  as  in  places  where  they  are  but 
transient  sojourners.  Also,  when  a  wrong  has  bean  committed 
by  such  foul  birds  of  passage,  there  is  always  danger  that  it 
may  be  laid  at  some  door  where  it  ought  not  to  lie  j  for  the  in. 

t'ured  has  small  opportunity  to  examine  the  bapcisraal  record  of 
iim  whom  he  finds  occasion  to  revile ;  and  vzherc,  for  loaiance, 
as  in  North  Carolina,  peddling  is  carried  on  by  native  citizens. 
If  a  fraud  occurs,  the  sufferer,  under  his  double  stimulus  of 
personal  Indignation  andaeaional  patriotism,  is  extremely  likely 
to  Impute  to  New  England  what  Is,  in  Act,  chargeable  to  tlie 
next  countv  to  that  where  he  is  complaining. 

"  We  will  plead,  then,  to  the  nutmegs,  whenever  some  case 
shall  be  presented;  saying  nothing  further  about  them  mean- 
while, than  that  the  general  charge  of  dishonest  transactions 
woula  really  have  seemed  to  us  aniecedeoily  more  probable,  if 
some  other  form  of  dishonesty  had  been  alleged  instead  of  tlus. 
For  we  know  of  no  tree  and  no  art  existing  in  New  England, 
from  and  by  which  a  tslerable  counterfeit  of  the  fruit  nutmeg 
could  be  produced.  It  is  neither  one  of  the  geometrical  figures, 
nor  a  combinatioD  of  two  or  more.  We  apprehend  that  tba 
lathe  wtiich  could  shape  lis  likeness,  is  yet  to  be  invented ;  and 
though  the  Yankee  pen-knife,  like  the  Yankee  axe,  is  a  potent 
tool.  It  would  for  this  use  reuuire  an  amount  of  time  which  could 
not  profitably  be  afforded.  Further,  we  soppoee  that,  all  over 
the  world,  people  who  buv  nutmegs,  buy  them  for  their  aro- 
matic property  ;  and  of  this  we  oevsr  heard  or  anj  substance, 
which  would  afford  an  imitation,  capable  of  cheatmg  the  most 
unpractised  olfactory  organ.  OurTneods  do  us  more  than  jtM. 
tice  In  one  view,  while  in  another  they  do  us  leas.  Wise  aa  they 
give  us  credit  for  being,  we  are  not  equal  toswork  like  this." 

Now  all  this  is,  no  doubt,  Tery  logical,  and  certainly 
▼ery  pleasant;  but  we  do  not  think  that  it  proves  the 
point  At  least  we  must  still  think  that  the  tabricatioa 
of  wooden  nutmegs  is  not  absolutely  beyond  the  reach 
of  a  Yankee*s  wit.  The  lathe,  or  even  the  pen*knife, 
we  suppose,  majr  be  brought  to  play  very  rapidly  and 
effectively  on  white  pine,  or  bark,  (Mr.  Preston,  we  see, 
says  the  nutmegs  are  made  of  barL)  Our  country  peo- 

Cle,  too,  who  may  fancy  to  buy  them,  have  sometimes 
ad  colds,  or  may  be  persuaded  to  think  that  they  have. 
Or,  if  it  is  necessary  to  give  the  wooden  imitauon  the 
peculiar  "aromatic  property"  which  belong  to  the  ori- 
ginal,.there  is  the  ever-ready  treacle,  with  other  "ap- 
pi  iances,"  for  the  nonce.  The  fabrication,  then,  of  such 
things  as  wooden  nutmegs,  is  not  so  impossibl*  as  our 
writer  seems  to  suppose ;  and  if  it  is  not,  then  we  hold 
that  the  specification  is  probably  true — as  the  idea  of 
it  could  hardly  have  been  imagined  withouL 

But  allow  that  our  writer  refutes  the  specification  of 
the  nutmegs ;  has  he  even  attempted  to  answer  that  of 
the  horn-flints,  or  the  wooden  hams,  or  the  wooden 
clocks,  and  all  the  rest  ?  And  are  we,  then,  to  take  it 
for  granted  that  he  admits  these?  Or  if  he  denies 
them,  cannot  they  be  proved  agsunst  him  7  We  will 
not  vouch  ourselves  for  the  horn-flints  |  nor  the  wooden 
hams ,-  but  we  think  we  have  actually  seen  some  of  the 
wooden  clocks — made  to  sell  and  not  to  go*-or  to  go 
only  while  the  vendors  stayed — and  we  have  heard  in* 
numerable  stories  of  such  things.  And  are  all  these 
stories  false?  Why  the  writer  must  think  that  we  of 
the  South  have  the  inventive  faculty  of  the  Arabians, 
to  fabricate  so  many  tales  as  he  would  have  to  give  us 
credit  for,  upon  the  supposition.  But  really,  **  we  are 
not  equal  to  work  like  this."  At  least,  we  reqm're  a 
basis  of  truth  to  place  our  fictions  upon,  and  our  sto- 
ries, accordingly,  must  be  "founded  on  fact.*' 

But  say  that  he  has  answered  and  refiited  aU  the 
specifications,  has  he  answered  the  charge  itself?  Why 
so  far  fVtin  that,  we  think  that  he  has  almost  admitted 
it.  Al  Jeaet  we  think  that  he  has  admitted  enoueh 
(though  wicli  evident  reluctance,)  to  countenance  the 
Charge  againtt  his  countrymen,  to  all  the  extent  that  tre 
kkte  fiver  been  disposed  to  believe  iu  Thus,  be  ac^ 
knowledges  that  "dishonest  men^'  "may  have  been 
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born  in  N«w  England/'  and  may  have  emigrated  from 
it,  or  gone  down  peddling  into  our  other  states,  where 
tlwy  may,  Tery  naturally,  hare  become  more  dishonest 
still.  **Tfae  elass  of  rovers,"  he  says,  **h  generally 
found  to  embraee  a  portion  of  those  who  were  in  no 
good  esteem  at  their  starting-place,  and  bad  men  never 
eoodact  themselves  so  ill  as  in  places  where  they  are 
bot  tiansient  sojoorners.*'  Very  true;  and  this  ac- 
eouDtt,  wo  think,  in  part,  for  the  fact  that  these  '*  ro- 
Ttts"  are  such  superior  cheats,  as  all  the  world  allows 
them  to  be.  We  may  add,  however,  that  they  are  na- 
turally porhaps,  and  almost  necessarily,  more  sharp- 
viued,  and  certainly  better  edieaUd  than  oar  poor  eoun- 
try^peopte,  on  whom  they  come  to  prey.  This,  of 
ooune,  ''tempts  their  attempts,"  and  secures  their  sue- 
ctA  Aoooroingly,  as  we  see,  thev  easily  eclipse  all 
eoopetitors  in  their  line ;  and  the  idea  which  our  writer 
so  pavely  su^ests,  that  any  of  our  North  Carolina 
Deighbors,  who  happen  to  engage  in  peddling,  may 
pcnd venture  pass  off  some  of  their  own  "  tricks"  for 
theirs,  is  clearly  altogether  absurd.  They  have  evi- 
defltly  a  turn,  or  a  knack,  for  such  things,  that  is  abso- 
lately  peculiar  and  inimitable^ 

The  truth  is,  it  must  be  acknowledged,  (and  we  are 
sorry  that  our  writer  has  not  candidly  acknowledged 
at  once,)  that  oar  Yankee  adventurers,  who  visit  the 
South  and  West  to  make  their  fortunes,  are  generally 
the  sharpest  blades  in  the  world.  Like  the  Q reeks 
amongst  the  ancient  Romans,  or  the  French  amongst 
the  saodem  English,  they  are  ingenious,  Tcrsatile,  and 
ready  to  torn  their  hand  to  any  thing  and  every  thing 
that  comes  in  their  way— for  money.  But  when  were 
SKh  characters  over-honest  7  When  were  they  not, 
in  fact,  predisposed  U>  be  knaves  7  We  refer  here,  how- 
erer,  diiefly  and  almost  entirely,  to  the  race  of  ped- 
kn,  and  id  mwie  genus ;  for  we  are  aware,  of  course, 


u  well  as  our  writer,  that  all  our  visiters  from  New 
England  are  not  of  this  description  ;  but  we  have  in- 
ded,  occasionally,  as  he  reminds  us,  learned  professors, 
pioQs  deigymen,  and  others, from  that  quarter,  whom 
«e  are  always  glad  to  see  coming  amonglst  us,  and  set- 
tling themselves  down  in  our  state,  where  (and  espe- 
cially if  they  happen  to  get  some  of  our  good  and 
diarming  women  for  wives,)  they  may  come  to  be  soft* 
csed  Bud  sweetened  a  little,  in  time,  and  do  extremely 
well. 

Bat  while  we  are  constrained  to  sanction  the  charge 
tboa  far,  we  are  by  no  means  inclined  to  extend  it,  with 
Mr-  Hardin,  and  many  others,  to  all  the  people  of  New 
England  en  masse.  It  is  natural  enough,  indeed,  to 
judge  of  them  all  by  the  samples  which  they  send  us ; 
bat  it  is  still  unjust ;  and  we  need  only  visit  them  (as  loc 
have  done  very  agreeably,)  and  see  them  as  they  are 
at  home,  in  tlieir  own  land,  to  disabuse  our  minds  of 
the  mistake.  Then  we  see  at  once  that  our  brethren  of 
thai  bright  and  beautiful  region — ^though  still,  perhaps, 
generally  a  little  keener,  or,  at  least,  a  little  nker  in  their 
BotioDsand  dealings  than  we  of  the  South ;  and  though 
they  have  no  doubt  more  sharpers  of  all  sorts  among 
them,  (owing,  we  suppose,  to  the  greater  difficulty  of 
liriag,)  are  yet,  in  the  main,  as  upright  and  honest  in 
^  the  transactions  of  life  as  ourselves,  or  as  any  peo- 
ple in  the  world. 

fiut  our  writer  now  proceeds  to  notice  some  other 

charges,  of  a  more  general  natuee,  which  have  been 

preferred  against  the  population  of  New  England,  in 

Tarioos  publications,  and  answers  them,  we  Slink,  in 

^vneral,  with  great  ease,  and  in  the  most  satisfactory 

manner.    We  coiQmend  the  following  passage,  more 

particolarly^  to  the  consideration  of  allour  readers : 

*'  Ab  impiearioD  has  gone  abroad  that  the  Inbabkanta  of  New 
^i^^iand  are  «n  excanirely  frugmi  people.  It  ought  better  to 
b^  koowD  wby,  when,  and  how  far  they  are  frugal.  LJs  a  point 
«r  honor  with  a  New  England  man  to  maintain  his  latnily  and 
^T  hi«  debts,  b  he  anr  the  worse  for  that  ?  and  tew  dhall  he 
w  Ht  living,  ts  he  does,  in  a  country  of  harsh  eHmste  S0tf  penu 


his  rights.  When  he  buys,  he  has  first  compared  bis  wants 
with  his  means,  and  he  does  not  Intentionally  give  more  for  a 
thinff  than  it  Is  worth  to  btm.  What  he  has  to  sell,  he  has 
worked  hard  for,  with  a  view  to  put  it  to  some  good  use  ;  and 
when  he  parta  with  It,  he  expects  to  get  its  value.  This,  it  must 
be  owned,  is,  for  a  general  rule,  the  habit  of  the  country,  and 
not  merely  the  custom  of  the  poorest.  A  load  of  wood  Is  driven 
to  vour  door  by  i|  •  jMrson,  who  perhaps  might  turn  out,  on  in- 

aoiry,  to  be  a  ttattman  of  his  town,  possibly  eve'h  a  rcpresema- 
ve  In  the  GenerS)  Courc  When  you  have  paid  your  fifteen  or 
twenty  dollars  for  vour  fuel,  be  expects  you  tn  pay  him  further 
the  little  piece  of  silver  which  it  cost  him  to  have  the  wood  sur- 
veyed. Why  should  he  not  ?  It  la  his  right  He  paid  the  monev 
to  the  licensed  measurer,  for  your  greater  security.  There  w 
no  meannese  in  his  demanding  it  back ;  there  would  be  mean- 
ness in  your  erudging  to  refbnd  it.  There  is  no  reason  whatever 
Why  he  should  give  it  to  you.  There  is  reason  why  he  should 
keep  it,  to  increase  what  he  meane  to  give  in  some  other  quar- 
ter. And  If  you  follow  him  home  the  same  day,  it  le  very  likely 
that  you  find  him  visiting  seme  sick  or  aged  neighbor's  house, 
with  a  present,  (the  fruit  of  his  expedition,)  or  going  into  town- 
meeting  to  vote  for  or  urge  some  liberal  appropriation,  a  full 
share  of  which  la  to  come  out  of  hie  pocket,  fur  schools,  roads, 
or  alms-houses. 

**  We  should  like,  for  the  curiosltv's  sake,  to  see  some  system 
of  ethics,  which  should  show  It  to  be  otherwise  than  a  duty,  to 
spare  that  one  may  have  to  spend  and  give.  We  should  bo 
gratified  to  see  a  set  argument  to  prove,  what  in  some  quarters  la 
so  constantly  taken  for  granted,  that  it  is  praiseworthy  to  be  so 
thoughtless  and  easy  in  one's  money  aifaira,  as  to  have  nothing 
to  bestow  when  some  good  object  requires  an  appropriation. 
The  New  England  notion  of  the  honorableness  and  the  uses  of 
economy  is  dmerent.  Practical  illustrations  of  It,  as  it  la  actu- 
ally entertained,  might  be  had  in  any  plenty  for  the  seeking. 
Let  ua  see  how  things  go  on,  in  this  respect,  in  Boston.  We  havo 
no  more  convenient  wa^  of  getting  at  a  general  idea  of  them, 
than  by  making  an  abridgment  fbom  the  Appendix  to  President 
Quincy*8  Address  on  the  second  centennial  anniversary  of  the 
settlement  of  that  city. 

"  President  Qulncv  gives  a  list  In  specific  sums  of,  1.  ^Amounts 
received  from  the  liberality  of  the  citixens  of  Boston  towards 
obj^ta  of  a  moral,  nllgious.  or  literarv  character,  chiefiy  within 
the  last  thirty  years,  making  a  total  of  $1,155,986 1  of  which 
$334,400  were  given  to  the  Massachusetts  Hospital }  $3^-2,696  to 
Harvard  College;  $79,583  to  the  Female  Orphan  Asylum,  and 
$75,000  to  the  AtheniBum.  9.  Contributions  for  the  relief  of  auf- 
ferers  la  five  northern  towns  by  fire,  amounting  to  $67,463.  S. 
^Moneys  raised  wiibln  the  time  specified  by  various  eontribu- 
tlons,  or  by  donations  of  individuals,  for  the  patronizing  of  dis- 
tinguished merit,  or  for  the  relief  of  men  eminent  for  their  pub- 
lic services,  (testamentarjr  bequests  not  included,)  $108,400.  4. 
* Amounta  collected  for  objects  of  general  charity,  or  for  the  pro- 
motion of  literary,  moral,  or  reiigious  purposes,  by  or  under  the 
influence  of  various  reiigious  societies  In  the  metropolis,  (not 
Including  the  particular  annual  objects  of  expenditure  of  each 
society,)  $469.43A.  The  sum  total  of  particulara  thua  collected  is 
$1, 801,97a.    Mr.  Quiney  adds :  that 

'  The  object  on  this  occasion  has  not  been  completeness,  which 
was  known  to  be  impracticable,  but  as  near  an  approximation 
to  it  as  was  possible.  How  far  short  the  statement  in  this  item 
is  from  the  real  amount  collected,  may  be  gathered  from  this 
fact,  that  information  was  requested  f>r  the  amount  collected 
within  the  last  thirty  years  ;  yet  more  than  half  the  sum  stated 
hi  this  item  arose  ftom  collections  made  irtlA/n  lAe  Uut  ten  yevr*. 
As  a  further  illuatratioo,  it  may  not  be  improper  to  atate,  that, 
within  the  last  twelve  years.  Jive  citixens  of  Boston  have  de- 
ceased, whose  bequests  for  objects  exclusively  of  public  inter- 
est or  benevolence,  when  united,  amount  to  a  sum  exceeding 
$800,000,  and  thai  one  of  these,  during  the  Ian  twenty  years  of 
bis  life,  is  known  to  have  given  away,  towards  similar  objects,  a 
sum  equal  to  $10,000  annually." 


J^  a  methodical  and  prudent  management  of  hia  aifaira.  If 
»  U)  be  honest,  he  must  be  careful.  Accordingly,  It  la  Ms  c 
^^iffl  peenaUry  traossctioiu  to  avoid  waste,  and  to  stand  for 


Our  writer  himself  adds : 

"  This  collection  of  facts  was  made  in  the  autumn  of  1830.  If 
1c  were  brought  down  to  the  present  day,  it  would  have  to  In- 
clude, in  a  larte  jariety  of  memoranda  of  the  aame  kind,  the 
munificent  esublishroent  of  the  Blind  Asylum,  by  a  long-tried 

Eublic  benefactor  still  living,  and  the  institution,  announced  just 
efore  the  time  when  we  are  writing,  of  free  lectures  in  depart- 
ments of  science  and  literature,  with  an  endowment  of  $350,000. 
by  %  young  Bostonlan,  who  made  the  last  arrangements  for  the 
execution  of  his  plan  in  a  disunt  city  of  Asia,  whither  he  had 
gone  for  the  purpose  of  enriching  hia  countrymen  with  observa- 
tions of  his  own  mind. 

*'  But  this,  it  will  be  said,  Is  Boston,  the  chief  seat  of  New  Eng- 
land wealth,  and  a  place  wrought  upon  by  influences  of  lis  own. 
It  is  Boston ;  and  what  then  ?  Boston  is  a  mere  abstraction  of 
New  England,  and  a  larite  portion  of  the  men  who  are  there 
most  public-spirited  and  userul,  have  brought  Ikltber  the  prin- 
ciples and  habits,  which  make  them  so,  ftom  some  Interior  place 
or  their  nativity.'*  The  aame  economy,  in  fhct,  pervades  all 
their  towns ;  thai  Is,  all  their  country. 

These  facts  speak  for  themselves,  and  need  no  com- 
ment from  our  pen.    Indeed  we  would  thank  any  one, 


Sfl!?iCJL^i^5*lL*!2AS*  "??li'^^^^^  ^ith  all  ouf  hearte.  who  would  furnish  us  with  a  list  of 

^    -.— ^      --  j^g   donations  from  private  persons  for  public  purposes,  made 

in  our  own  state,  for  the  last  century,  or  from  the  foun- 
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dation  of  our  commonwealth,  which  might  match  with 
thiit  which  our  reviewer  has  given  us  for  Boston  alone. 
We  pass  over  our  writer's  remarks  upon  the  charge, 
"  that  the  New  Englanders  are  an  vnehiwdrou$  people," 
partly  because,  as  he  says,  the  term  itself  is  a  little  in- 
definite, and  partly  because,  whatever  it  may  mean,  we 
suppose  all  the  world  has  come  to  know  that  their 
emirage^  if  not  of  the  most  "  fiery  quality,"  is  yet  of 
the  most  unquestionable  proof.  Indeed  the  valor  which 
they  have  so  often  displayed  in  the  field  and  on  the 
wave,  from  the  ci\ptureof  Louisbur^,  which  called  forth 
the  splendid  compliment  of  Lord  Chatham,  to  the  close 
of  the  late  war,  requires  no  trumpet  to  proclaim  it ; 
and  they  may  well  be  allowed  to  treat  any  impeach- 
ment of  it  now  with  calm  contempt  But  we  must 
give  a  portion  of  what  he  says  in  answer  to  another 
charge  against  them,  on  which  they  require,  perhaps, 
some  defence ;  to  wit,  that  of  their  eUdnest. 

**  For  a  cold  people,"  says  he,  "they  have  unquestlontblybeen 
apt  to  kindle  in  lime  naai  rather  eaaily ;  and  that  too  sometimes 
at  nothing  more  heatinfr,  than  the  pnwpect  or  aome  disiant  or 
abstract  j;ood  or  eviL  Cautious  and  reserved,  perhaps  it  may 
be  truly  said,  that  they  are ;  and  these  are  qoalitiea  of  manner, 
which,  however  objealnnable  In  point  of  cracefuinfssand  power 
of  conciliatinsr,  are  often  found  connected  with  qualklea  or  cha* 
racier,  of  the  substantial  class  of  self-respect  and  love  of  con- 
sistency. But  it  can  hardly  be  among  a  merely  unfeeling,  phleg- 
matic people,  that  so  many  of  the  great  benevolent  enterprises 
of  the  day  have  had  their  origin.  With  ibe  wisdom  of  chose 
enterprises,  all  or  anv,  we  have  noihing  now  to  do.  But  it  Is 
scarcely  to  be  denied  that  they  are  enterprises  of  an  adventurous 
and  comprehensive  sort,  indicating  something  of  a  sanguine 
temneranient  on  the  part  of  their  projectors:  aii(J  the  more  in- 
deeo  any  of  them  can  be  shown  to  be  of  a  vwionary  character, 
the  less  do  they  agree  with  the  theory  of  their  having  proceedea 
from  a  people  merely  calculating  and  frigid. 

"  The  truth  is,  there  are  certain  traits,  prominent  in  the  New 
Cngland  character,  such  as  love  of  order  and  the  habit  of  self- 
control,  which  hasty  observers  mistake  f'lr  tokens  of  a  want  of 
earne5tnoss.  Was  there  ever  a  more  sublime  rage  than  the 
people  within  a  day's  march  of  B<tsion  were  in,  on  the  19th  of 
April,  1775?  Yet  we  Isioly  heard  an  eminent  South-western 
statesman  amusing  himself  with  the  fact  of  their  going  to  work, 
the  day  after,  giving  and  taking  depositions  respectirg  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  affray.  Why  not  ?  What  did  this  miow,  but 
their  love  of  right,  order,  and  law.  not  suspended  by  the  san- 
guinary work  of  a  revolution  /  They  had  fought  for  a  cause, 
and  they  wished  to  make  that  good  cause  appear.  They  were 
not  a  riocuiis  people,  ready  to  so  to  blows  with  or  without  reason. 
They  owed  it  to  their  respect  for  themselves  ond  others,  to  show 
that  ihey  had  not  unnecessarily  shed  blood,  at  the  free  rate  they 
did.  k  was  ao  repenting  of  the  conflict,  or  shrinking  from  its 
consequences,  or  lis  prosecution  ;  for  at  the  moment  these  de- 
positions were  lakios,  the  country  was  pourina  down  its  regi- 
ments of  minute  men,  under  such  epauieued  j ustlces  of  the 
peace  as  could  be  spared,  to  seal  up  the  Invader  hermetically 
within  Boston  neck.>* 

All  this  is  certainly  very  fair,  and  it  may,  perhaps, 
justify  our  writer  in  concluding^,  as  he  does,  with  Mr. 
Sprague,  whose  words  he  adopts,  that "  Enthusiasm  was 
the  characteristic  of  our  fathers ;  (of  New  England ;) 
they  transmitted  it  to  their  posterity,  and  startling  as 
the  proposition  may  seem,  it  has  ever  been  the  basis  of 
the  New  England  character."  We  see,  however,  (by  the 
second  article,)  that  a  writer  in  the  "  Monthly  Maga- 
zine," has  fallien  foul  of  this  sentiment  of  Mr.  Sprague, 
and  insists  upon  it  that  "fanaticism"  would  be  **a  more 
appropriate  term  for  a  part  of  that  feeling  which  im- 
pelled the  Puritans  to  seek  a  home  in  the  wilderness  of 
the  New  World."  He  adds,  too,  thct  "  the  bigotted 
despotism  with  which  they  domineered  over  all  who 
departed  from  their  stem  creed,  and  who  would  not 
consent  to  stand,  day  and  night,  in  the  fltrait  jacket,  in 
which  they  enveloped  alike  the  feeble  and  the  strong, 
should  not  be  dignified  with  the  name  of  enthusiasm." 
This,  of  course,  rouses  our  champion,  and  he  replies 
indignantly,  echoing  the  writei*8  wortls: 

**  *  Fanaticism  is  the  more  appropriate  term  for  a  part  of  that 
faeliQg,  which  Impelled  the  Puriiane  to  seek  a  home  In  the  wil- 
derness of  the  New  World.*  That  Is  partly  as  people  think. 
The  asaertinn  Is  one  of  thai  indefinlieness,  which  renders  It  par- 
ticularly difficult  to  confute  ;  and  at  all  events,  it  does  not  admit 
of  being  met,  without  entering  into  a  course  of  discussion  which 
does  not  cotipon  with  the  habits  of  this  iournal.  For  ourselves, 
let  us  but  know  that  we  were  animated  by  the  fe^lHg  which  im- 
pelled those  glorious  men  to  execute  that  glorious  work,  and 
anv  body  should  Im  welcome  to  call  It  by  any  name,  which  might 
suit  his  notions  of  Justice  aod  eaphoDj." 


Now  it  is  not  for  us,  perhaps,  to  compose  such  great 
strifes ;  but  we  must  say  that  we  think  our  warnoraare 
both  right-*4nd  both  wrong.    Indeed  to  settle  the  point 
between  them,  like  arbitrators,  by  a  compromise,  we 
should  ssiy  that  ^* enthusiasm"  (though  that  is  not  ex- 
actly the  right  word  neither,)  ^  was  the"  leading  ^cha- 
ract«riBtic  of "  the  New  England  "fathera,"  but  that 
they  certainly  had  a  twang  of  "  fanaticism  "  about  them 
too.    The  truth  is,  we  should  rather  say,  the  spirit  of 
those  noble  meo,  was,  in  the  main,  the  apirit  of  ao  ex- 
alted freedom.    The  **  6ast8 "  of  their  character  was 
undoubtedly  rdtgion-^s  it  is  taught  in  the  word  of 
God — ^but  in  the  form  in  which  it  was  held  by  the  Puri- 
tans of  that  day.    Tltey  valued  above  all  thi n|^— even 
life  itself, — the  right  of  conscience,  which  tbey  justly 
esteemed  as  the  best  part  of  the  righte  of  man ;  and 
which  they  nobly  determined  to  mainuin  through  alh 
time,  and  to  all  extremity.    But  their  **  religion,"  if 
"first  pure"  was  not  ** then  pemeeabte,"    Indeed  they 
were  not  allowed  to  enjoy  it  in  peace-^witness  the  re- 
corda  of  the  Star  Chamber,  to  which  our  writer  refers. 
They  resolved,  therefore,  to  throw  off  the  shackles  of 
the  British  government,  and  plant  themselves  io  the 
new  world,  where  thty  might  hate  alt  things  their  awn  way. 
But  to  have  all  things  their  own  way,  it  was  sometimes 
necessary  to  compel  '*  the  strangers  within  their  gates" 
to  conform  to  their  laws  and  customs  in  all  poinu. 
This  naturally  led  to  a  little  intoterance ;  but  that  was 
the  common  fault  of  the  whole  world  at  the  time; 
and  their  laws  and  proceedings  against  the  CLiiakers, 
(with  which  the  writer  in  the  "-Monthly  Ma^ztne  " 
reproaches  them,)  were  in  fact  no  worse  than  those  of 
our  own  loyal  commonwealth,  at  the  same  period.  What 
was  worse,  however,  it  led  also,  by  an  imperceptible 
transition,  to  a  little  <fa|pnsHrm,  and  dietatisn;  and  from 
justly  insisting  upon  thmking  and  acting  for  themselves, 
they  came,  (at  least  some  of  them,)  unconscioqsly  and- 
unconscionably,  to  claim  the  right  of  thinking  and  act- 
ing for  othera  alsa    The  same  spirit,  too,  naturally, 
and  almost  necessarily,  impelled  individuals,  and  some- 
times companies  of  them,  into  the  extravagance  of /s- 
nstteifm,  properly  so  called- 

Such  were  the  fathers  of  New  England ;  and  they  cer- 
tainly sucr.eeded,  beyond  all  legislatora  before  them,  in 
impressing  their  own  character,  strongly  and  indelibly, 
upon  ail  their  race.  Accordingly,  we  find  in  our  bre- 
thren of  that  region,  at  the  present  time,  all  the  lead- 
ing traits  of  their  progenitors,  to  approve,  to  odmire, 
and  we  must  add,  sometimes  to  condemn.  Thus  we 
find  among  thein,  in  general,  the  sanne  spirit  of  religion 
which  distinguished  their  ancestors,  with  the  same 
knowledge  to  discern  their  rights,  and  the  same  courage 
to  maintain  them  ;  but  we  find,  also,  in  some  instances,* 
the  same  vein  of  allroism,  and  the  same  insolent  pre- 
tenaion  to  impose  their  own  dogmas,  and  their  own 
notions,  upon  others.  Take  for  sample  that  resl  &• 
naticism,  that  fever,  or  rather  frenzy  of  AoHHanism 
which  is,  or  was  but  lately,  so  rife  among  them,  and 
which  has  threatened  to  diaturb  the  peace  of  our  states,' 
and  perhaps  to  destroy  our  Union  itself.  Fortunately, 
however,  for  themselves  and  for  mankind,  there  is 
usually,  and  almost  always,  sQch  a  decided  prepon- 
derance of  good  sehse,  and  good  feeline  anionj*  then> 
as  hardly  ever  fails  to  preserve  the  body  politic,  and 
bring  baick  its  disorded  members,  in  good  time,  u>  a 
sound  and  sober  state.  It  is  well,  indeed,  we  must 
say,  that  they  can  thus  moderate  and  regulate  them- 
selves, as  all  the  world  without  might  not  be  able  to 
keep  them  in  order. 

We  ahould  like  to  add  our  writer^'s  remarks  npon  the 
subject  of  "bigotry"  (as  it  is  called)  in  New  England, 
which  we  think,  from  our  own  observation,  are  aub- 
stantiallpr  just ;  and  upon  some  other  topics ;  but  we  find 
that  we  have  ffo  more  space  to  spare ;  and  we  must  close 
our  alight  and  passing  notice  of  these  articles,  by  com- 
^lending  them  to  therpierticular  perusal  and  candid  coi>- 
siden^tion  of  all  who  can  obtain  them,  and  which,  we  can 
assure  them»  they  well  deservei  and  will  amply  repsy. 
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OF  THE  SANDWICH  IBLANfM.     . 

rftpired  from  a  late  file  of  the  Sandwich  laland  Gazette,  pub- 
lished at  Honolulu  bland  of  Oahu— Interspersed  with  Reflec- 
ttoos  on  the  condition,  proepects,  customs,  trade,  inhabitants, 
topographj,  climate,  and  other  peculiarities  of  that  interesting 
group  of  Uanda. 

We  received  the  other  day  a  verf  heatiy  dOntt  uppacka^,  tied 
ID  tlie  ueual  form  with  iwfne,  and  onr  •ihe«(|yelope-oY-  *  whitey 
Ivown*  the  well  known  words  M  Please  Exchauf^.*'  On  open^rfg 
the  same,  we  found  it  was  a  file  of  the  *'  Sandwich  Island  Ga- 
icttc,*^  complete  from  No.  1,  July  dOth,  1836,  to  Nov.  I9th, 
priiKed  at  the  imperial  city  of  Hono/u/u,  Oahu,  in  the  Kingdom 
of  Taaiehameha,  in  the  middte  of  one  of  (he  groQpes  of  8a?age 
Uaoda  iii4he  Pacific — names  astociatad  only  in  our  childhood's 
meiBOfy  with  the  royageo  of  Cooke,  and  Che  untimely  death  of 
that  great  navigator,  with  all  the  wild  details  which  accom- 
panied  it,  and  which  are  as  fresh  as  though  they  were  evecis 
of  yesterday.  Here  have  we  Ured  to  see  those  remote  and 
afanost  uftknowQ  regjooa  which  seemed  to  heloo;  only  to  poetry 
and  fable  rather  than  history,  brought  vivid  to  our  recollection 
i^  the  wondrous  march  of  civilization,  the  vast  enterprises  of 
navigation,  and  the  omnipotent  power  of  the  press  which  navi> 
gatton  has  carried  with  all  Its  arts  info  those  rude  and  barbarian 
resboa.  Where  the  broad  branches  of  the  Palm  and  Cocoa  Nut 
that  late  waved  only  tfvar  the  heada  af  fierce  and  naked  savages, 
DOW  spreads  itji  juoptecting  /pli^e  af  it  ,^nd^  beneath  the  spicy 
gales  of  the  iropiop^r^rr^he.  busy  ^um  of  the  prioiine  press, 
aod  ofmechanic  indnstryi"wTiicfe"  the  ^yer  reatlesa  and  progres- 
sire  march  of  the  cohqt^^r1ng''^^es  has  imtt)^oeM  into  (he 
B»9(  sequestered  comtfTtrof (he  «Brih4   •     '  .      <    ,  . 

The  dates  of  theae  joomaia,  whicb-are  of  iarga  folio, ibrin- and 
priotedott  clear  white  paper,  ore  in  regular  weekly  file,  aod 
each  has  inscribed  on  the  margin,  in  the  usual  form,  the  pame 
oTihe  journal,  to  which  they  are  transmitted  by  the  editor,  but 
who,  like  the  gentleluen  of  th^  press  in  this  his  native  country, 
seems  to  delight  in  the  dignity  of  an  cmonyme,  as  we  flotl  nejitier 
priHer,  pubUslier,  or  editor's  nuae  any  where  aihxed  to  the 
journal— *  Like  master  like  man' — and  he  end  his. missionary 
frieods  who  have  transplanted  them.<«elvc9  so  far  from  home,  do 
oot  forget  their  ways  as  they  sigh  for  the  country  and  home 
they  have  left—*  Qiai  tfana  marre  cnrruAt  CGslum  non  animum 
Bataot*--whiclkCDlrtnalat9ft«efyyiaeam,      . 

What  though  o'er  disfont Tands'an^ seas  we  fly, 
The  heart  is  aye  the  sa'the'j  we  only  change  the  eky. 

We  have  ei» joyed  a  rich  treat  in  perusing  the  columns  of  thia 
HoDoIuluian  Chronicle,  of  a  chosen  portion  of  the  vast  empire 
(hat's  spanned  by  the  Indian  hemisphere,  where  other  itars  it  is 
me  may  shjoe  and  aroile,  hot  #heTe  the  human  lieart  pulsates 
ililts,  and  an  American  heart  at  warmly  and  devotedly  to  its 
fonaken  but  beloved  land,  aa  though  this  d«w  home  were  over* 
vcbed  by  Orion's  belt,  and  the  brilliant  constellations  of  the 
H(»them  Bear.  Ita  columns  are,  of  course, '  pure  English  un* 
defied,'  and  no  doubt  much  of  their  attie  salt  obtain  fts  raciness 
from  the  ecliolaatic  habits  of  the  Mieeionaries,  and  much  of  ita 
ieotlDMni  from  the  ahrewd  penetration  of  the.adreoturous  New 
EAgiaod,  and  other  American  .?riyDf}jq,^^ho  have  ivrificed  thei^ 
Johsay  Cake  and  Pumpkin  Pies  for  the  bananas  and  bread  fruit 
of  the  empire  that  acknowledges  hid  sooty  majesty  of  Owyhee 
aadOiaheite.  ' 

Samples  we  ihall  give  for  the  amuaementof  our  readers,  and 
M  pcedoiM  coMributiona  to  the  progress  of  the  arts  and  litera- 
ture of  the  Anglo-Saxon  blood,  in  the  poetical  atmosphere  of 
'AadL*  To  America,  dear  America,  and  England,  they  look  of 
course  for  the  reaourcea  of  all  their  thoughts  and  pleasures  that 
go  beyond  the  immediate  horizon  of  their  own  present  circum- 
Kribad  Soealttiee.  Accordingly  they  draw  largely  on  the  columns 
of  oar  public  prese,  as  an  exhaustless  magazine  lor  recreation 
bj  day  and  night,  and  the  only  true  and  ample  mirror  of  our 
verid  that  is  sleephig  here  at  theh*  antij^odes,  w1#b  they  are 
<P»ffing  the  sherbet  beneath  the  spreading  branches  of  vines 
aad  foliace  lo  us  unknown.  Even  the  adrertiaemenia  speak  a 
^*naofi.  Hare  ia  a  fall  Miortment  of  goods,  all  specified,  just  like 


our  own  in  staring  capitals,  to  attract  the  eye  of  the  oxcliisivcs 
and  fashionables  of  that  ebon  Court.  '  American  soap'  flares 
out  large,  no  duubt  a  valuable  commodity  there  and  thereabout. 
aa  the  rankest  odour  from  luxuriant  spice,  orange  groves,  and 
lime  hedges ;  and  roses  and  camela^  to  boot  cannot  *  expungo'  the 
more  pqngeut  muscatiferous  aroma  which  must  sometimes  bu 
commingled  with  il  from  the  leaf-colored  hiits  of  the  raceu  of 
Ethiopia's  blood.  To  other  articles  vended,  add  *  Superior 
Fresh-SalmoA  and  Lobster  Sauce  from  London,'  just  arrived  a 
littJe  over  a  d&y'a  ride  of  some  12,000  miles  from  their  antipodes. 
Oh  for  a  steam-ship  at  50  miles  the  hour  from  Columbia  river  to 
Honolulu  !  Turning  on  we  expected  in  fact  to  (;ome  to  such  an 
aiU'crtisemenl  as  this,  *  The  Stockholders  of  the  Honolulu  and 
Oraheitean  Rail  Road  Company  are  hereby  notified,'  fcc. ;  but 
we  (bumi  something  less  exciting  and  more  consoKng  just  at 
thege  times  of  the  over  march  of  improvement  with  us,  viz : 
Oalni  Charity  School :  semi-annual  examination  :  pr(>ficiency  of 
pupils  ;  popular  books  from  the  United  States  ;  careful  aitention ; 
girls  exhibited  samples  of  needle  work ;  Geography  ;  Arithme- 
tic ;  addressed  by  Stephen  Reynolds,  Esq. ;  visitors  pleased,  &c. 
All  most  delightful  and  endearing  to  think  of:  only  imagine  the 
regular  New  England  title  of  Squire  along  side  of  ijtHe  copper 
colored  wenches,  with  worked  samples,  &c  Better  yet :  tho 
next  leaded  (yes,  leaded,  &\\comi7u itfaut)  paragraph  !(«, '  Sand. 
wich  Island  Manufar lures.'  There  it  is :  we  hare  it  now  ;  well 
we  give  it  up  ^  this  is  too  much.  It  goes  on  thus :  *  We  cannot 
help  praising  some  preesed  oranges,  preserved  in  sugar,  at  the 
island  of  Kauai,  which  ware  presented  to  us  the  other  day. 
(Hear  that,  ye  iron-hearted  civilized  extortioners,  who  never 
think  of  sending  your  liibiia  lo  us  poor  tchite  printers  here,)  and 
in  the  same  breath  we  must  say  that  some  corned  beef,  packed 
at  the  same  Island,  which  we  saw  on  the  table  with  the  pressed 
oranges,  was  as  far  as  we  could  judge  from  appearances  (they 
are  not  apt  to  be  deceitful  where  beef  is  in  the  question),  was 
likewise  very  superior.  So  much  for  Sandwich  laland  sweet 
meats.  We  are  certainly  progressing  in  civilization  and  other 
irood  things.*  •  Next  comes  a  royal  announcement  thus :  *  The 
King  is  etill  at  the  windward  islands,  and  by  the  last  accounts  he 
and  his  retinue.,  were  in  good  health.'  Then  a  touch  at  the  im- 
provements (there's  the  magic  word  at  last)  in  Honolulu.  *  The 
new  store  house  (there  it  goes  again)  next  to  the  Pajroda  (excel- 
lent,) belonging  of  course  to  the  King,  (De  Par  iLa  Roi  !)  is 
roofed  (iron  roofed  ?)  and  will  apparently  soon  be  completed.' 
But  the  next  beats  cock-fighting ;  tell  it  not  in  Oath !  a  letter 
from  the  King  to  tl^e  Editor  ! ! !  Here  it  is  introduced  by  the 
quill  driver  in  an  obscure  corner  with  all  the  nonchalance 
imaginable.* 

A  LETTER  PROM  A  KING  TO  AW  EDITOR. 

Mark  the  cavedier  style  in  Tvhich  ihe  Eciiior  ac- 
knowledges the  receipt  of  this  royal  epistle: 

"  LtUerfrom  the  King.  We  give  a  translation  of  a 
tetter  from  his  tnnje^ty  KaujAeauo/i,  in  reply  to  our  ap- 
plication to  him  for  permission  to  work  our  press,  ami 
publish  a  newspaper  in  this  place.  The  translation  is 
Uttralf  but  its  import  is  plain. 

*  To  Stephen. D.  Mackintosh^  Tlonolidu,  Oahu, 

"I  assent  to  the  letter  which  you  sent  to  me.  It  affords 
me  pleasure  to  ace  the  works  of  other  lands  and  things 
that  are  new.  If  I  was  there  I  should  very  much  desire 
to  see,  I  have  said  to  Kinall,  make  printing  presses. 
My  thought  is  ended.    Love  to  you  and  Reynolds. 

BY  KING  KAUIKEAUOLl.^" 

Here  we  arc,  for  tlse  first  time,  let  into  the  secret  of 
the  Editor's  name. 

Poetry  also  comes  in  for  its  share.  The  Editor  says 
dryly,  in  answer  to  rejected  correspondence,  "our 
poet's  corner  is  somewhat  contracted.** 

Marriage, — Hymen  has  its  votaries.  **  MarriccJ,  at 
Molokai,  July  12,  by  the  Rev.  Tims  Coan,  Mr.  Ed- 

♦  This  article  thus  far,  appeared  first  in  a  New  Ytrk  Fjper, 
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mund  H.  Rogers,  of  Lahainaluna,  to  Miss  Elizabeth 
M;  Hitchcock,  of  Kaluaha." 

DeolAj.^May  15.  Daniel  T.  AborD,  Eaq.  of  PrOTi- 
dence,  R.  I.,  formerly  of  Canton. 

July  IS.  Jno.  Powers,  of  Ireland :  resident  31  years 
atOahu. 

The  first  number  states,  that  an  English  (and  we 
presume  no  other)  paper  had  never  before  been  estab- 
lished in  the  Sandwich  Islands.  I 

Doctors, — The  medical  faculty,  as  was  to  be  expected,  I 
have  penetrated  into  these  remote  regions. 

**  A  card.  T.  Kemble  Thomas,  jr.  M.  D.  attends  to 
the  duties  of  his  profession,  at  his  office,  on  the  ground 
floor  of  the  Pagoda." 

The  Press. — Of  the  success  of  the  establishment  of  a 
press  at  Honolulu,  the  Editor  thus  speaks ;  **  We  are 
now  enabled  to  commence  our  pleasing  task,  under  the 
kind  auspices  of  his  Majesty  and  the  government  of 
these  islands,  who  have  become  interested  in  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Gazette  ;  and  have  given  their  cordial 
approbation  to  our  undertaking.''  How  pit-a-pat  eomea 
these  oily  courtly  words!  Pretty  well  truly  for  an 
American,  out  of  hardy  democratic  New  England ! 

Santa  Anna's  capture  produces  much  sensation  at  the 
antipodes. 

Geology  ((fthe  Islands, — By  the  politeness  of  "a  lady, 
resident  of  Honolulu,"  the  Editor  has  some  graphic 
letters  from  the  late  Mr.  D.  Douglass,  (killed  in '1834, 
while  on  a  scientific  tour),  dated  Howaii,  January  10th, 
1834.  He  describes  the  summit  of  Mauna  Loa  as  over 
13,000  feet;  torrento  dashing  down  the  mountain  sides ; 
lava  ledges  [volcanic  formation],  cracks  and  fissures 
[from  the  same  origin],  the  ferns  of  an  extreme  luxury  ; 
numerous  knolls  300  to  a  1,000  feet  high,  clothed  with 
clumps  of  low  trees  [these  conical  elevations,  also  of  vol- 
canic character.]  The  mamanee  tree  resembles  the  Eng- 
lish laburnum.  Also  there  are  whortleberries,  strawber- 
ries, raspberries,  and  a  beautiful  green  sward.  The  deep 
rills  show  the  course  of  the  lava.  Towards  the  summit 
all  is  desolation — all  dreary  blocks  oflsna.  No  gradua- 
tion to  arctic  plants,  not  even  a  shrub.  The  fourth 
region,  tahle  land,  evidently  hove  up  from  the  ocean,  not 
of  boiling  lava,  but  layers  of  sand,  boulder^and  gravel. 
All,  however,  bears  evidence  of  intense  eo/etmiKofi  at 
no  remote  period.  The  last  zone  has  nine  peaks  or 
humps,  or  entire  craters  of  ashes  and  scoria.  This 
island  appears  to  have  a  group  of  sublime  mountains. 
Next  to  Mauna  Loa  is  Mauna  Kea,  but  neither  reach 
18,000  feet,  as  early  voyagers  tboughL  From  Mauna 
Kea  (13,000  feet),  the  view  is  superb.  The  islands  of 
Maui  and  Molokai  were  visible,  and  also  clouds  over 
Oahu.  Thermometer  19^  fahrenheit ;  wind  S.  W.,  and 
opposite  to  trade  wind  below  ;  a  seventh  part  of  the 
whole  height  is  white  with  snow.  The  intense  dryness 
was  terrible.  In  another  letter,  dated  Byron*s  Bay,  Jan- 
uary 19th,  he  had  experienced  several  earthquakes. 
[He  met  his  death  by  the  caving  in  of  a  piu] 

Auctions, — But  to  leave  for  a  moment  this  truly  de- 
lightful subject,  we  came  to  the  end  of  the  paper,  where 
we  found  the  usual  finale  of  our  own  press — the  string 
capitals,  '^Oahu  Auction  Room** — the  Editor,  Ste- 
phen himself,  the  auctioneer  1    ' 

Barbers, — ^Next  a  Barber  figures.  '*  Shrine  of  Adonis  !** 
William  Johnson,  cuts,  curls,  and  shaves  with  taste 
and  care ;  and  to  bald  heads  restores  the  hair.    Grate- 


ful for  past  favors,  Johnson  craves  a  continnatkui  cC 
patronage.  Gentlemen  attended  at  their  hooMt  wX  all 
hours,  and  on  short  notice." 

Could  any  thing  be  more  sa  fiii,  more  peHbetly  ^  ^ 
mode,  and  au  dernier  goal,  on  the  Paris  Boulevard,  or 
New  York  Broadway?  We  wonder  whether  his 
Majesty  "King  Kaoikeauoli"  gets  his  woolly  pate 
frizzled  by  this  pink  of  perrwpders.  Apropos,  it  la  not 
woolly,  but  long,  lank  and  black,  like  all  of  Malaybreed, 
and  as  in  our  own  Indians.  **  Mademoiselle  Kaoikea- 
uoli 1** — bless  me  what  a  name  I  She,  too,  most  make 
her  toilette,  and  employ  the  modem  Adoniaer ! 

Now  fir  Sea(iineiil.— The  Editor  indolges  m  his 
paper,  August  8th,  on  the  beauties  of  the  valley  of  the 
Jlfuomi ;  a  word  full  of  poetry.  Thus  does  he  butat 
out :  **  Where  can  we  find  in  the  worM,  so  beantiful  a 
variety  in  climate,  so  conveniently  at  hand,  aa  aC  these 
islands?**  The  thermometer,  he  adoiils,  however,  is 
often  fever  heat,  and  it  never  jfreesc* ;  but  then  there  is 
the  trade  winds,  and  to  bodier  them  again,  awanna  of 
fieas  and  mosquitoes.  These  deligbtfo!  shaded  valleya 
are  the  luxurious  retreats  for  the  islandets.  Now,  aays 
Stephen,  "  by  the  new  road"  one  can  go  in  '*  his  car> 
riage.**  [Think  of  the  phenomenon  of  an  Editor's 
carriage !  ye  gods  of  Oaha  weep  I]  Now,  siaea  the 
genteels  can  ride,  the  valley  is  '^pacronoEed."  [Hear 
him,  ye  exclusivesof  Almacks!]  "Then  the  Pari  and 
the  prospect  from  it  I  '*  [Some  poet  sent  Yam  Unea  aboat 
it ;  they  wouldn't  do]  then  "  the  view  of  Kolau,  from 
the  precipice  of  Pari !— the  luxuriant  fmpsfdksf  /"  [  7  ] 
But  he  waits  for  a  poetic  description  promised. 

•Yew  Reef, — CapU  Brewer,  of  the  ship  Rasselas,  on  a 
voyage  from  China  to  Kamschatka,  in  1835,  saw  in 
lat.  3I'»  54^  North,  and  long.  140o  SCK  East,  a  eirele  of 
rocks,  a  cable  and  half  length  diameter;  boMon  south, 
and  broken  on  North ;  the  highest  rock  10  or  IS  feet. 
Abreast  of  them  he  saw  from  the  topsail  yard  South 
Island,  S.  by  R,  and  Onango  Simo,  N.  by  W.  At  the 
same  time,  CapL  Winkworth,  of  the  ship  Earopa,  Ibr 
China,  to  the  Sandwich  Islands,  I836»  mW  a  reef  which 
appears  to  have  been  the  above. 

Sandwich  Islands*  TVtide.— From  July  6tb,  to  Decem- 
ber 9, 1S35,  sevffily-lioo  settelt  entered  the  port  of  Oaha ; 
and  from  January  to  October  19th,  1835,  Jtfly-eigki 
vessels  visited  Honohibi,  in  Oahu— they  varied  in  ton- 
nage from  40  to  500  tons— belonged  to  the  Sandwich 
Islands,  Great  Britain,  the  United  States,  and  Sooth 
America.  Who  could  have  believed  that  soch  a  scene 
of  life  and  bustle,  as  the  frequent  arrivals  of  vesads  from 
perilous  and  long  vojrages  must  prodooe  every  whers, 
could  have  existed  here? 

Dram  Sitka,  northwest  eosff  rf  jlmeriea.— The  small- 
pox was  raging  there.  Great  numbers  of  the  Tongas 
Indians  have  died — ^S50  reported  dead  out  of  a  tribe  of 
900,  in  two  nKMtfas. 

wfuguff  6, 1830. — The  cowt  movements  are  laithAilly 
bulletined. 

<*  The  King"  in  August  was  at  Waialnker  (Biaoi), 
and  was  expected  shortly  at  Honolulu  ''with  many  of 
his  chiefs.  Governor  John  Adams  of  KnakinI  has  left 
Hawai,  and  was  probably  at  Mani;  he  will  probably 
come  to  Oaha  with  his  Majesty.** 

Sandatieh  IsH/ond  iMdcr.— The  Editor  thoa  oonmen- 
ceth  his  leader  August  19th:  "  It  will  be  our  ooMUnt 
design  to  bmbaui  for  AUme  obiw  latiuti,  aU  iht  nlbr 
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mKioa  which  caji  be  gathered  from  the  field  before  us, , 
cf  a  munre  boastiog  interest,*'  &c.  Rose  water  and  ' 
Booqoet  de  Caroline,  save  us !  Think  what  nice  namby- 
psabf  parlor-omaments,  must  be  these  carriage-riding, 
paragnpb-embalming  dilettanti  of  the  literary  circles 
of  Oahol— fie  goes  on:  "We  have  been  promised 
aany  rat  gam."  (Nothing  but  balmy  odors  and  pre- 
eiotts  pearls  wiU  do  for  these  Honolulian  mereatios.) 
He  isys  his  colamns  have  been  "  threatened''  with 
"poetic  anticipations.'*  Think  of  it— his  morbid  sen- 
atifeness  shrinks  with  instinctive  horror  from  such  an 
earthly  thing  as  poetry !  Oh,  Stephen !— He  then  dis- 
eoonei^  statesman-like,  in  Canning  periods,  on  "  the 
adraneement  of  the  Sandwich  Islands,"  and  begs  "  for 
every  little  trifie"  that  can  promote  this  paramount, 
patriotic  objeet  of  every  loyal  white  New  England  sub- 
ject of  "his  majesty."  Illustrative  " legends**  and 
"anecdotes"  are  called  for,  &c  But  then  see  the  Edi- 
tor^ girl-like,  timid  diffidence :  "  Whenever  we  discover 
any  thing  ha  print  which  betokens  a  disregard  to  fact, 
or  which  seems  overburthened  with  error,  we  shall  take 
lesTe  to  notice  such  errors,  and  set  them  right  if  we 
esD."  Again,  he  complains  bitterly  of  misrepresenta* 
liens  of  these  islands — "rife  with  absurdities  and 
•bondant  in  inconsistencies."  So  much,  says  he,  for 
"OM  Oahn." 

Jlffaylyifej  y>M><foiu— Wrangling  disquisitions  we 
lameot  to  say  begin  to  peep  out— to  be  expected  from 
tiie  litigioas  character  of  the  persons  composing  mis- 
lioDary  eatablialuBents  from  "down  east" — harping  on 
obieore  doctrinal  points  of  religion,  as  a  mask  too  often 
for  sinister  motives  and  rapacious  propensities.  Hear 
a  learned  pundit  in  the  columns  of  the  Oabu  Gazette 
tooduag  education :  "  Are  effects  of  physical  education 
nry  powerful  7  They  are,  as  we  may  see  by  the  influ- 
cDce  of  climate  on  the  people  of  Africa  and  the  frozen 
zones!!!"  Oh|  most  learned  Daniel,  come  to  judg- 
ment. Sorely  King  Kauikeauoli  (kick-owl)  will  make 
yoQ  his  Reis  Effendi  of  the  palace,  if  he  does  not  Inek 
neb  an  mri.j»  you  are  out  of  his  dominions.  Com- 
fonable  logic  t^y,  lor  a  lawny  epiderme !  Ah !  thou 
Bodero  Zaccharey  Macaully  of  Honolulu,  thou  know- 
ot  which  side  thy  bread  is  buttered !  But  see  the  im- 
podenee  sad  the  absurdity  of  the  assertion !  Unfortu- 
Dstely  for  the  latitodinarian  extension  to  which  this  im- 
ported Australasian  abolitionist  wished  to  stretch  his 
doctrine,  the  only  people  ever  found  in  the  highest  ex- 
plored r^ons  of  the  frozen  zones,  are  Esquimaux  and 
LabfMlors  and  Laplanders — the  two  former,  to  a  /oe 
Mrile,  perfect  Chinese!  "Wenry  wite,  indeed!"  as 
Simmy  Waller  would  say. 

Mmmi  Ldbtr  Cettcge.— But  leaving  this  matter  "a 
M^"  as  one  which  we  fain  hope  will  not  be  rovived,  we 
me  proiisioD  talked  of  for  introducing  the  mamul  labor 
ftfcm,  or  lyceum,  or  farm  schools,  into  the  charity  insti- 
totioo  akeady  alluded  to.  Thus,  if  these  emigrants 
JMve  to  begin  the  world,  they  have  the  advantage  of 
jnmping  at  once  to  a  high  state  of  civilization,  by  adopt- 
ing the  improvements  we  have  reached. 

Anice  of  Jfew^apen,  ^!»— The  price  of  the  Gazette 
ve  lee  **  is  f  €  per  annum,  pajrable  in  advance ;"  also 
die  lenns  lor  advertising  fl  25  for  half  a  square. 
"Libeial  disooont  offered  to  yearly  subscribers."  Ste- 
P^  enjoys  a  monopoly ;  but  he'll  soon  have  his  rivals. 

••*w<iiaiiiiil#,— "  Benjamin  Pitman"  [Yankee  name 


to  the  hub]   supplies  groceries  to  "shippers,  jnibUc 
Aouaet,"  fltc. 

"  Edmund  Bright's  saddle  and  harness  shop  over  Dr. 
Thomas  in  the  PagodaJ^  Melancholy  disclosure !  Oh 
for  the  Pagoda !  All  gone ! — withered  into  leather  and 
prunella ! 

William  French  at  "his  warehouses" — a  la  Pagoda^ 
no  doubt 

Peirce  &  Brewer  have  for  sale  **  for  cash  or  approved 
notes.*'  Good  I — the  very  jargon  of  Wall  street ! — 
What  next.  Shade  of  Hercules !  Stephen,  again  the 
JBdtfor  and  JhteHmetr,  a  vast  skip  etunidltT^  and  seller  of 
slypstores,  pickles,  lobster  sauce,  &c. ;  and  to  cap  the 
clhnax,  thus  does  this  modern  Figaro  and  Gtuotem  wind 
up  his  multifarious  vocations:  "Gentlemen  [gentle- 
men sailors]  bound  to  sea  will  do  well  to  call  before  se- 
lecting their  tmaU  stores.^  Admirable!  Advertises 
also  a  "  chain  cable."  This  is  the  last  link  we  have  yet 
traced  of  Stephen,  the  friend  of  King  Kauikeauoli. 

Jhrical  rf  the  King  and  CourL — ^The  next  paragraph 
of  interest  is  the  announcement  of  the  arrival  of  "his 
Majesty." 

August  27th.— "We  are  at  last  able  to  announce, 
with  the  greatest  pleasure,  the  return  of  his  Majesty 
Kauikeauoli  from  his  excursion  to  windward,"  &c. 
Among  his  chiefs  who  landed  with  him,  were  "Gover- 
nor Hoapili  of  Maui,  the  Princess  Naiheanaina  and  her 
husband— the  young  chief  Lelehoku  (son  of  Karai- 
moku— IFttfiam  Pflf)— and  the  infant  chief  Liholiho, 
with  other  chiefs,  Kuhmanw  and  followers."  There 
was  a  salute  from  the  fort  and  from  Punch-bowl  hill, 
and  the  vessels  in  the  harbor— "most  of  the  latter 
displayed  the  Island  Flag*^ — barges,  &&  were  on  the 
water — "the  verandas  and  look-out  houses  crowded 
with  smiling  faces — the  sea-shore  lined  with  natives,'* 
&c  "  The  King  was  met  at  the  wharf  by  Colonel 
Kuanoa,  and  escorted  by  a  double  file  of  guards  in  uni- 
form to  a  new  house  built  for  the  occasion,  accompanied 
by  his  suite." — [Gtuery  7  Sool.] 

Gratitude  to  the  Islanders. — ^The  Editor,  in  publishing 
the  card  of  thanks  of  Mr.  Halt  J.  Kelley  at  Boston,  who 
had  touched  at  Honolulu,  says,  with  much  emphasis,  he 
is  delighted  to  "  be  able  to  6oasl  that  one  man,  who  has 
shared  the  attention  which  strangers  by  usage  may  al- 
ways claim  at  Oahu — that  one  man  has  had  the  heart  to 
give  credit  for  good  will,  unroingled  with  censorious  vi- 
tuperation." 

JITon  JITifftng.— The  boy,  Frederick  Dowley,  of  the 
British  whale-ship  Partridge,  which  touched  at  the 
Benin  Islands  1831,  went  in  search  of  turtle,  and  was 
left  behind.  "  No  traces  of  him,  or  his  body  or  bones, 
were  ever  subsequently  ascertained."  Tlie  Editor  dryly 
adds,  "  There  are  numbere  of  wild  hogs  on  the  islands.** 

Hre. — This  dreaded  cry,  so  familiar  to  the  eare  of 
civilized  life,  reverberates  also  in  the  ravines  of  Oahii. 
"  A  large  native  built  house  in  the  suburbs  of  Honolulu" 
[think  of  that — the  Fauxbourgs  de  Honolulu]  "  was  soon 
reduced,  by  the  combustibility  of  the  materials,  to  a 
heap  of  ashes.  [The  very  slang  of  our  own  paragraph 
and  accident-makera.]  "  The  house  was  the  property 
of  his  ExceUenqf  [capital]  Governor  Keikioeva  of  the 
island  of  KauaL"  Among  the  articles  destroyed  were 
"  great  quantities  of  printed  mats,  boards  and  fishing 
nets,"  instead  of  Turkey  carpets,  damask  curtains, 
pier  tables  and  astrals,  which  we  almost  expected  to  see 
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enumerated  among  the  paraphernalia  of  the  Honolulu 
i>obility. 

Btef  Jtforikrf.— The  Kaniu  [vessel]  from  windward 
brought  down  "  a  large  lot  of  fine  bullocks,*'  which 
"  only  require  a  little  grass  to  prove  themselves  a  supe- 
rior lot  of  cattle."  [A  Buckeye  Drwyear  could  not 
liave  said  the  thing  belter.] 

<  ^  Governor's  Wife  ilL — See  the  domestic  affection  of 
these  swarthy  races :  "  Governor  Adams, — The  Gover- 
nor has  returned  to  Hawaii  on  account  of  the  danger- 
ous illness  of  his  wife." 

"  Great  Zom.— The  beautiful  calico  [ !  ]  horse,  so  well 
known  in  this  place  as  the  property  of  IMr.  B — -^  fans, 
we  are  sorry  to  say,  recently  departed  this  life  at 
Nuana.    His  loss  is  sincerely  dephrecT*  [ !  J. 

"  Oahu  Domestic  Manufactures." — Mr.  Bright  made  a 
beautiful  saddle  of  leather  '*  born  and  brought  up  on 
the  Sandwich  Islands." 

Dogs, — The  Editor  complains  of  the  ''abominable 
beastly  imitations  of  the  canine  species,  yclept  dogs, 
which  infest  our  village.  Such  a  raw-boned,  skinny, 
wilted-looking  assortment  of  ghosts,  ought  to  be  ban- 
ished from  our  society  in  these  reformed  times.  It  takes 
three  of  them  to  raise  a  growl,  and  six  to  bark,  and  then 
each  yelping  cur  of  them  is  obliged  to  lean  against  a 
fence.  Will  any  one  have  mercy  on  our  nerves,  and 
buy  their  skins  at  a  shilling  a-  piece  7"  [This  paragraph 
is  certainly  done  up  to  perfection.  The  famous  dog- 
hating  Editor  at  New  York  could  not  do  it  better.] 

Meteorology^nf  the  Sandwich  Islands. — August  1836. 
Friday  19lh,  thermometer  84° — average  daily  range, 
from  7  A.  M.  to  2  P.  M.,  8°— prevailing  winds  N.  E. 

Sandwich  Island  Poetry. — An  original  article  from  the 
Sandwich  Island  Gazette-^passable ;  the  sentiments 
and  images  all  European  however — knights,  priests, 
courtiers,  zephyrs,  oaks,  ivy,  &c ;  not  a  word  of  cocoa- 
nuts  nor  kangaroos. 

AbaA  Webster  at  Honotuhu — A.  Johnstone  advertises 
for  the  loan  of  one  of  Noah's  quarto  or  octavo  diction- 
ary.   This  must  be  some  Polynesian  Polyglot, 

Tahiti  Brown  Sugar  advertised  by  the  Editor,  It  is 
not  generally  known  that  the  most  productive  and  finest 
quality  of  cane  in  the  West  Indies,  was  transplanted 
from  Otaheiie. 

Jo6-prtntmg  neatly  executed  at  the  office  of  the  Gazette. 

Copy !  Copy ! — These  ominous  words  are  the  caption 
of  one  of  the  editorials.  Though  a  weekly,  his  maga- 
zine appears  to  have  run  out  completely.  To  make 
shift,  he  proceeds :  '*  Agriculture  is  taking  root.  The 
attention  of  the  majority  seems  bending  towards  the 
soil  and  its  advantages;  plantations  are  rumored  of; 
sugar,  silk-worms  and  cotton  are  talked  of;  exports 
(the  main-spring  of  healthy  trade)  are  dreamed  of: 
Industry  is  not  wholly  melted  by  the  snn  of  the  tropics — 
and  we  hope  it  never  will  be,"  &c. 

Free  Sentiments. — ^Thc  Eklitor,  alluding  to  the  affair 
of  Deacon  Giles's  distillery,  Salem,  Mass.,  seems  to 
approve  the  flogging  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Cheever.  He 
says,  "  black  cloth,  long  faces,  and  psalm-singing,  should 
never  excuse  backbiting,"  &c — "neither  should  the 
man  who,  under  the  lee  of  the  pulpit,  will  throw  stones 
at  his  fellow  men,  expect  any  thing  less  than  a  shower 
of  brickbats  in  return."  Under  Stephen's  ship  chan- 
dlery advertisements,  we  find  among  the  tempting  luxu- 
ries for  native  paktes,  lest  Sherry  icin^. 


Horrid  Catastrophe. — A  native  while  bathing  [diring 
probably]  at  the  Falls  la  (he  SEuburbs,  split  his  s&nU 
against  a  rock,  and  was  killed  instantly. 

Streets  of  Honolulu.— The  Editor  offers  to  christen 
them  with  suitable  names. 

MusquUoes.'—The  blame  of  importing  these  "vamiint" 
into  Oahu,  is  affixed  as  an  indelible  stigma  upon  the 
shoulders  of  a  New  England  gentlemanj  who,  from  pa- 
triotic feelings,  could  not  sleep  without  the  familiar 
"bizz,  bizz,  bizzy,  wizz,  wizzy,  ne-c-c-e-e-e,  of  that 
delighting  little  detestable"— so  he  imported  a  ginmne 
pair  from  "  Yankee-ckusetts.^ 

"  The  Old  Commodore—Some  little  bickerings  occur 
in  the  harboir,  which  of  the  captains  has  the  right  of 
seniority  and  the  inroad  pennant. 

Carpenters*  Planes  are  made  at  Kauai  of  indigenous 

wood. 

A  Sailor  Mutineer  who  threw  overboard  the  papers 
of  Captain  Fisher  of  the  ship  Meridian  on  the  vo3rage, 
and  which  had  been  purloined  and  given  to  him  by  the 
Steward,  was  sent  home  to  the  United  States,  together 
with  the  Steward,  for  adjudication. 

Supposed  Shipwreck. — Some  oil  casks  in  the  last  of 
August,  1836,  were  picked  up  at  Heoey's  Island,  S.  W. 
from  Tahiti,' and  15  degrees  distant  from  the  Society 
Islands. 

Married,  by  the  Rev.  J.  Biell,  Antcnio  Sam,  to  Wa« 
HiNE  Maikai.     [Here's  a  fine  poetical  name  for  you.] 

Cotton  Gins  and  Oil  Apparatus  advertised  for  sale. 

Rum  and  Gin. — William  French  at  "his  warehouses" 
acIvertiseS,  among  other  ship  chandlery,  1000  gallons 
West  India  rum,  an3' 800"  gallons  Holland  gin.  Here 
we  see  the  seeds  of  de^tnthtion  and  extermination 
among  the  devoted  islanders.  The  first  settlements 
were  made  with  the  alleged  benign  motives  of  civiliz- 
ing and  christianizing  the  copper-colored  heathen ;  but 
the  tempter  soon  displayed  his  cloven  foot,  and  his  sor- 
did thirst  for  pelf— and  Honolulu  has  become,  as  all 
the  other  South  Sea  Islands  will,  and  as  our  first  colo- 
nial establishments  in  the  United  States  for  the  most 
part  yrtve,  grog'shopSf  to  allure,  ensnare,  betray  and 
ruin  the  misehible  victims  of  white  rapacity,  under  the 
sanctimonious  and  imposing  mask  of  religion. 

Arrival  of  American  Vessels  of  War. — The  arrival  of 
the  United  States  schooner  Enterprise,  Lieut.  Com- 
mandant Hollins,  September  6th,  1336,  from  the  Bonin 
Islands,  caused  the  utmost  delight.  The  Editor  bursts 
out  in  expressions  of  patriotism  and  gratitude.  "  Iso- 
lated as  we  are  from  our  fathei-land,"  &c.  "  we  prect 
with  more  than  heartfelt  welcome  the  extended  hand  of 
protection  from  our  civilized  home."  How  delightful 
to  hear  such  music  as  this  from  our  own  kindred  blood, 
so  far  removed  from  us!  Then  again  he  says,  •*  Stran- 
gers in  a  foreign  land,  exposed  to  the  hard  rubs  of  those 
who  rnay  seek  mir  %neonveniine\s,  we  cannot  be  too  grate- 
ful to  the  kind  cotintty  who  has  sent  its  ambassadors  to 
speak  forth  assistance.'*  "  As  we  are  but  sojowmers  in 
this  land  of  distance,  we  should  bear  strictly  in  mind 
our  citizenship  of  a  far  off  country."  He  hopes  tboae 
*<  who  coftie  here  in  big  ships  with  our  country's  honors 
and  our  country's  confidence"  (endeared  epithets),  will 
be  ''unprejudiced  protectors,"  siding  with  no  sect.  The 
United  States  sloop  of  war  Peacock,  Captain  Kennedy, 
came  September  8th.  The  Editor  exclaims  in  rapture, 
**  She  is  a  gkHous  sight  Thank  fi^rtune  she  has  come!" 
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The  Captain  of  the  Enterprise,  with  ■ome  of  his  officers, 
called  00  his  Majesty  September  9th,  "  at  the  house  of 
Kamna;^  salutes  were  exchanged  with  the  fmi.  The 
Adiog  Purser  of  the  Enterprise  died  at  sea  after  leav- 
iof  the  Bonin  Islands. 

VitU  •/  effieen  to  the  CUrih^  ScAooL— Captain  Hoi- 
lios  and  offioers  popped  into  the  sehoof  the  same  day 
they  arrived  at  Honolulu.  "The  dear  little  giris,'* 
Editor  Stephen  says,  showed  off  well — "and  then  their 
j^i^^-Oh,  it  was  delightful!  Sweet  little  voices (— 
it  was  enough  to  strike  a  man  poretifa'  /" 

J  ^Mte  Mat,  made  at  Kauai,  measured  10  lb  60  feet 
lniig,and  80  wide!— of  moat  delicate  fabric  and  wotk- 
inansfaip. 

SOL— Croekett's  motto,  '<  Be  sure  yoirafe  right  and 
then  go  a-head,**  is  quoted  to  stimulate  the  project  on 
loot  to  introduce  the  mulberry. 

DoMtums  to  refudr  the  SfomenV  ChapA  are  acknow- 
ledged by  the  Chaplain,  J.  Diell,  to  the  amount  of  #73. 

Otdogitd  and  BotatUeal  Mhlice  qf  WtmnMu-^Tho 
paper  of  September  lOlh  contains  a  notice  of  the  dis- 
trict of  ITatmea,  from  a  correspondent  which  would  do 
honor  to  the  best  scientific  journal  of  Europe  or  Ame- 
rica. Waimea  itself  is  a  district  of  Kohaki,  one  of  the 
siz  great  divisions  of  the  island  of  Hawaii.  The  tow- 
criof  mountain  of  Jlfoima  ATeo,  which  has  been  before 
described,  bounds  this  district  on  the  south— easterly, 
it  is  boonded  by  the  wood  of  Hamakua  [what  splendid 
names  for  poetry  and  music!] — on  the  sea-coast,  it  ex- 
leodsfrom  Kawaihae  to  some  large  Kou  trees  ^Cordia 
OricQtalis),  near  Kuiholo,  where  the  line  divides  Kokda 
from  JTono.  Consists  of  level  table  land.  Som^  of  the 
Omken  of  the  lava  tool;  as  if  ejected  yesterday — not 
eren  a  Uekm  is  eeen  upon  them.  The  largest  and  moet 
pleniifol  tree  on  the  thickly  wooded  northern  moun- 
Uins,  which  are  8,000  feet  high,  is  the  Ohia  RtkuOf  a 
spedes  of  Eugenia.  ICPit  takes  root  on  the  top  of 
tkefim  trees  20  to  30  feet  from  the  ground,  whence  the 
nets  ahoot  deneuwarde  to  the  earth — the  fern  tree  being 
thus  crushed,  leaves  the  tree  supported  on  a  number  of 
vdmg  tmmkt,  with  a  vaulted  space  between — excellent 
tbeher  for  the  traveller  and  wood-cutter.  There  is  a 
small  stream  on  the  -north  side,  near  ITatmea  and  Puka- 
pL  One  of  the  branches  descends  at  WaikoloOf  passes 
the  Jftnion  House,  and  by  Lehid  to  the  sea  near  Xawat- 
^  and  iViafeo,  which  however  it  never  reaches  unless 
fall  Its  source  is  the  valley  of  fTotpio^has  beautiful 
cascades  as  it  descends  through  deep  ravines  and  stu- 
peodoos  rocks  down  to  the  plain — formerly  abounded 
in  docks.  A  third  stream  has  a  majestic  fall  of  100 
^i.  The  rattle  on  the  plain  are  shut  out  from  the 
oltifated  fields  by  a  tfrong  stone  waU  many  mUes  long! 
Fertile  as  the  land  below  the  woods  is,  the  indolent  na- 
tive prefers  the  wild  plantain  and  banana,  wild  turnip, 
Bvcet  potatoe,  raspberries  and  strawberries.  The 
rwb  Mfen  only  in  times  of  scarcity  are  Maw  (Sadleria 
Cyatbeotdes)  and  Ki  (Dracena  Terminalis),  &c  [What 
*  commentary  are  these  brief  convenient  native  terms 
^  trees  and  plants,  compared  with  the  jargon  of  the 
"chools  !J  There  are  some  fields  of  7aro ;  but  the  nu- 
ineroos  acres  of  cleared  unplanted  ground,  tell  a  tale  of 
dimiaished  population,  or  of  increased  idleness.  [And 
haTc  tliey  their  legends  and  epochs  too,  and  golden  and 
^rbarian  ages,  and  decline  and  fall  of  empires  like  the 
antipodes!]     One  of  the  sides  of  the  mountain  has 


been  for  years  partially  cultivated  by  an  old  man  per- 
fectly Hind.    He  aacends  a  dangerous  path— burns  the 
exuberant  vegetation,  where  alonlo,  after  rearing  the 
produce,  he  bears  it  19  or  13  miles  over  the  trackless 
hiUs  to  Kawaihae,  to  buy  fish  and  Mu    One  day  while 
searching  for  bis  bundle  which  he  had  laid  down,  he 
missed  bis  path,  no  where  over  a  foot  broad,  and  had 
nearly  starved  when  his  brother  found  him.    [Here's  a 
tale  for  a  drama  founded  on  fkct]    On  the  north-east 
of  this  part  of  the  island  the  country  is  more  fertile,  and 
abounda  in  the  Jtfamaiiri  (Urtica  Ai^entea),  the  plant  so 
valuable  to  the  natives.    The  wild  cattle  are  numerous, 
ffud^  yield  thechiefk  a  fine  revenue:  they  are  scattered 
about'  in  hvrds*  on  the  fine  pasture  of  the  plains.    At 
Lehue  are  stationed  huUoek'^atchdre,  who  have  their 
pens  for  this  purpose  at  the  foot  of  Jtfouna  Kea,  built  of 
strong  posts  of  bard  wood,  with  croes  bars  of  the  same 
strongly  lashed  together  with  strips  of  raw-hide.  From 
the  entrance  of  the  pen  are  two  diverging  fences  of  the 
same  material,  and  from  a  quarter  to «  half  a  mile  in 
length.    Into  this  kennel  the -cattle  are  driven  by  the 
horsemen,  and  the  gate  closed.    A  man  mounted  then 
enters  with  his  knife  and  Uuso^  and  throwing  the  never- 
failing  noose,  downs  the  animal,  and  wiih  courageous 
dexterity  dispatches  him  in  a  twinkling.    Those  in- 
tended to  be  tamed  are  fastened  to -a  post  and  fed— af- 
terwards by  thongs  of  hide  to  the  horns  of  a  tame  ani- 
mal, till  the  thongs  wear  off.    Nothing  can  be  more 
perilous  apparently  than  the  situation  of  the  buUoch- 
kOler  when  he  rides  in  among  a  herd  of  wild  savage 
bulls  of  enormous  she.  But  habit  destroys  fear.  "The 
men  here  frequently  ride  carelessly  in,  irritate  the  al- 
ready savage  beasts,  laugh  merrily  at  their  furious  as- 
Haults,  while  with  watchful  eye  and  weU-discSpltned 
horse  they  nimbly  evade  them,  and  as  they  madly  rush 
-by  them,  aptly  throw  the  noose  over  their  heads,  and 
by  a  few  skilful  evolutions  of  the  horse,  entangle  their 
legs  with  the  lasso,  and  cast  them  bellowing  to  the 
earth ;  one  or  more  assistants  instantly  seize  a  hind 
leg,  the  tail  or  a  horn,  and  the  animal  is  either  bound 
or  butchered  with  facility.'*    [Apropos  of  the  lasso  and 
of  its  dexterous  employment,  for  which  the  natives  of 
South  A  merica  are  so  famous — does  not  this  go  to  prove 
the  emigration  of  the  latter  from  the  Pacific  Islands,  as 
much  so  as  the  Kamschatka  Dog  and  Asiatic  customs 
of  the  North  American  Indians  shows  their  descent 
from  China  7]    The  writer  states  the  bullocks  to  be  the 
oflTspring  of  those  left  by  Van  Couver  [doubtful].  They 
graze  in  large  herds  on  the  sides  of  the  mountains. 
The  bulls  are  generally  killed  for  their  hide  and  tallow; 
their  fieah  is  generally  wasted :  that  of  the  cows  eaten 
or  jerked  for  the  Oahu  market,  or  packed  in  barrels  for 
use.  Many  cows  and  calves  are  sent  alive  to  Honolulu. 
[By  the  bye,  the  mountain  regions  give  latitudes  and 
temperature  for  the  vegetables  and  animals  of  every 
clime.]    Some  oxen  are  broken  into  rude  cars.    Nu- 
merous sepulchral  eaves  are  found  filled  with  mummies — 
the  bodies  lashed  to  small  biers,  as  is  the  custom  now 
in  these  islands  for  carrying  the  dead,  and  enveloped  in 
numerous  folds  df  a  thick  kind  of  Kapa  called  Pipi— 
near  them  is  a  small  calabash  of  Poe,  the  principal  food 
of  the  natives — ^a  gourd  or  cocoa-nut  shell  of  fish  or 
salt,  and  a  stick  of  sugar-cane.    All  the  bodies  have 
the  anfroitf  removed,  and  some  the  brain.    The  limbs  are 
invariably  bent  behind  on  the  back,  or  in  some  unnatu- 
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ral  position.    The  color  is  a  light  buff,  and  they  weigh 
80  to  30  lbs.    Frequently  bandies  containing  the  bones 
of  one  or  more  children  are  found  plaetd  on  tht  breatt  of 
the  ftmaUif  and  those  who  had  been  fishermen  have 
generally  a  canopy  qf  nets  over  (iketr  bier,    [Do  not  these 
caves,  wrappings  and  embalming  show  still  more  clearly 
the  Asiatic,  perhaps  Egyptian,  origin  of  these  races — 
the  perpetuation  of  those  usages  which  seems  to  arise 
from  an  intuitive  horror  in  the  people  of  hot  cUmates 
to  resist  the  tendency  to  animal  putrefaction  7    The 
same  Asiatic  origin  is  traced  in  the  Indian  mummies 
found  in  the  tott-pelre  caves  of  Kentucky  in  the  United 
States,  and  in  the  emblems  which  are  exhumated  from 
the  graves  of  the  Aborigines  in  the  TmmJi,  found  in 
various  parts  of  our  country.    There  is  a  beautiful  ro> 
mance  in  the  idea  of  associating  the  corpse  with  the 
implements  which  characterise  the  pursuits  of  the  indi- 
vidual, or  distinguished  his  life.]    The  parts  of  the 
plain  adjoining  HsmakHa  are  better  wooded,  and  have 
a  ptrk'Uko  appearance,  with  numerous  herds  of  w'ild 
cattle  and  many  wild  hoars,  which  are  caught  in  pit- 
falls, shot  or  speared  by  the  natives.  The  timber  higher 
up  the  mountain  is  larger,  interspersed  with  Okia  (Eu- 
genia), Koa  (Acacia  Faleata),  and  JiTaiho  (Myoporum 
Yenui  Folium).    The  western  district  on  the  coast  is 
barren  rock  and  long  grass — and  nothing  relieves  the 
eye  but  the  yellow  blossoms  of  theJioku  (Tribulus). 
A  road  has  lately  been  made  to  the  plains  by  clearing 
away  the  stones,  and  covering  the  surface  with  long 
grass— done  by  convUto,   [Who  would  have  thought  of 
such  a  refinement  in  the  criminal  police  of  barbarians, 
to  edled  7]    The  road  terminates  at  a  large  UmpU  built 
by  Kamehameha  [Tamehamaha,  as  we  spell  it]  the 
JFIrsf.    The  strong  north-east  wind  is  called  Jtftiimifai. 
There  are  aaU  works  at  Kawaihae,  and  also  tepid  bathi. 
Once  it  was  the  head  quarters  of  the  chiefs.    The  cli- 
mate of  the  island  varies  "from  the  oven-like  dryness 
and  heat  of  Kawaihae,  to  the  cold-wet  rawness  of 
Pukapu  and  the  freezing  snows  of  Mauna  Kea** — the 
thermometer  in  the  shelter  of  a  house  ranges  in  Spring 
and  Summer  between  6S^  and  76^ ;  but  if  exposed  to 
the  wind  and  rain,  the  evaporation  depresses  the  mer- 
cury often  to  47^  [only  15^  from  freezing !]    There  is 
much  rain  and  wind  at  Kawaihae — a  nasty,  drizzling, 
soaking  Scotch  mist  for  weeks.    If  you  remain  in  the 
house  you  are  tormented  by  the  bites  of  musquitoes 
[we  believe  he  has  reference  ta]    The  clouds  that  roll 
along  the  vast  expanse  of  the  Pacific,  are  broken  into 
torrents  by  the  high  perpendicular  precipices  of  Hama- 
kua.    The  earth  on  the  shore  on  the  west  side  is  at  an 
even  temperature  of  80^  throughout  the  year.    The 
water  is  brackish.    Population  fluctuates  according  to 
the  movements  of  Governor  Adams  Kuakini^  who  fre- 
quently resides  here.    Many  foreigners,  chiefly  mecha* 
nice,  are  on   the  cattle  farms.     Large  quantities  of 
leather  are  made.     Principal  articles  exported*-live 
stock,  salt  and  jerked  beef,  hides,  tallow,  leather,  ma- 
maki  kapas,  feathers,  koa  plank,  &c  &c. 

JHeieeipology  rf  Oakufor  September^  1836.— First  week, 
range  from  76  to  85^  (85o  on  the  6Lh) ;  winds  N.  E. 

Trade  wUh  CMna. — An  active  trade  is  carried  on  with 
Chfha ;  nankeens,  silks,  teas,  &c  introduced  in  abun- 
dance. The  princess  ^aiheanaina  wears  as  superb 
levantines,  or  can  sip  of  as  fine  imperial,  purchased  at 
Pierce  k  Brewer's  fashionable  shop  on  Uie  Broadway 


of  Honolulu,  as  the  damasls  ofT^ew  York  can  be  wap' 
plied  from  Bininger's  or  Buloid*8. 

JZxeAonge  on  tke  UnUed  Stcfet.— R.  R.  Waldroa, 
purser  of  the  Peacoek,  ofien  September  8th,  to  receive 
proposals  for  #5,000  United  States  govemmoit  ex- 
change, endorsed  by  Commodore  Kennedy. 

WeelphaUa  Hesu— Hidvertised  for  sale. 

WiUiam  IMngeUn — ^Mason,  bricklayer  and  pb*- 
terer,  "  solicits  a  share  of  public  patronage." 

Mrs.  Sigounufe  EUgiae  rerist,  on  FeUda  HcnsM, 
are  sung  at  the  'antipodes. 

TiU-i^UU  vrith  the  £tng.— The  Coqunodoie  and 
offioera  of  the  Peacock  and  Enterprise,  **  keU  a  Uie-a4iU 
with  his  majesty  and  the  chiefs,  at  Kanaina's  house  on 
Saturday,**  April  10th.  There  was  an  agreeable 
collation  "  politely  offered  by  Kuano,"  &c. 

Dimne  Serviee-^Conduet^fthe  Sotlort.— The  Ghaplam 
of  the  Seamen's  Chapel  perfi)rmed  divine  service  on 
board  the  Peacock  on  Sunday,  A  general  atlendanee 
of  officers,  seamen,  marines  and  residents  [no  natives?] 
While  "  Uncle  Sam's"  vessels  were  there,  not  the  slight- 
est disturbance  took  place.  "  Jack  can  have  a  bit  of  spree 
(says  the  Editor),  without  inevitably  getting  into  a  row." 

AVnnmg  the  i5freeis.^3tephen  could  hold  in  no 
longer — a  Ugoi  title  depends  on  his  majeBty^-4>ut  ix 
convenience,  Stephen  begins  with  his  own  pngramme— 
and  with  good  policy  proposes  his  first  name,  *'  JTnif 
street,"  which  leads  from  Messrs.  A.  Smith  h.  Go's,  hotel, 
to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Bingham's  house ;"  secondly.  Sea  street 
from  "**  Ladd  &  Go's,  warehouses,  to  the  comer  of  the  foft 
near  the  British  Consul's  office;"  thirdly,  Exehongt 
street,  from  Hinckley  &  Smith's  premises  to  near  the 
charity  school  house ;  fourthly,  Qjueen  street,  from  the 
squsre  to  the  fort ;  fiifihly,  the  square  to  be  called  War* 
ren  square,  from  Jtfsjor  Warren's  old  stand ;  sixthly,  Berf 
Lane,  from  the  King's  AViostoee  store  to  Sea  street. 
[What  a  bathos  from  King  street  to  Beef  lane !] 

B^akr*s  Offee House—"  FoMhAon  end  Ton  ^HmMm.^ 
[This  is  the  caption !] — ^The  Editor  no  sooner  names 
theetreets,  than  we  hear  of  Butler's  Coffee  House  on 
"  Warren  square."  A  capital  ordinary,  says  he,  suited 
to  the  taste  of  the  moat  dainty  epicure ;  but  stare  not, 
gentle  reader  I 

Here's  the  description  verbeHoi  et  filerslJBi^— "  His 
house  is  crowded  every  night  with  the  fashion  and  ton 
of  Honolulu ;  and  we  believe  he  owes  no  small  proper* 
tion  of  the  friendship  shown  him  by  the  lovers  of  good 
living  (to  what  think  you,  gentle  reader?  Oh  hide 
your  blushes,  ye  exquisites  of  other  climes  I)  to  the  an- 
perior  qudUy  of  his  Spedcb  Bbbr"  !  1 !  Oh  what «  fall 
was  there  my  countrjrmen:  think  of  a  Honolulu 
dandy,  guzzling  Spruce  Beer  with  his  Majesty's  sooty 
courtiers. 

Dremffiil  DeofA.— An  okl  native  at  Mdokd,  going  to 
church,  fell  from  a  predpitous  path  and  dashed  his 
breins  out  on  the  rodcs  on  the  beach.  His  body  was 
washed  away  by  the  sea. 

The  Editor  thanks  his  friends  for  judicious  selectioos 
left  in  his  "  box,''  and  offers  the  use  of  his  editorial 
scissors. 

Death  rf  an  is^fant  PrmeeM^— Two  heavy  bisck  lines 
in  the  obituary,  inclose  the  notice  of  the  death  at  Hono- 
lulu,  of"  the  in&nt  son  of  the  Princess  MaklnamM  (the 
sister  of  Us  M^esty)  afUr  a  short  life  of  a  few  houra.'* 
It  is  supposed,  the  Editor  says,  the  chiM  would  have 
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been  pntmBptire  heir  to  the  eoTenignty  of  the  Sandwich 
Isbodi  had  it  lived  t  [Admirable  miniature  copy  of 
rovilty  on  a  small  scale.] 

jBtfltTMlt.— Talk  of  Editorials  herel    Show  roe  one 
equal  to  this  flxHn  the  antipodes;  September  24th,  in 
\k  Uaitr^  Stephen  says :  **  We  haTe  cast  oor  net  in  all 
fractions,  with  unceasing  industry,  during  the  past 
week,  but  not  a  fish  have  we  caught ;  we  have  dragged 
the  pond  for  aiocidents,  bobbed  from  a  rock  for  new»— 
ugled  in  the  stream  for  arrivals — ^speared  in  the  mud 
for  communications — and  have  dug  deep  in  tho  sand  for 
items;  we  have  thrown  away  our  hooks,  lines  and  bait, 
ihoddersd  oor  shooting  apparatus ;  and  after  tramping 
tkrangh  acres  of  swamp,  to  knock  over  a  fact  among  | 
the  rashes,  have  whanged,  banged  and  blazed  away,  'till 
onrafaoulder  aehed  to  hit  a  scattering  idea  on  the  wing. 
We  have  returned  disappointed,  perplexed,  fidgetty, 
without  a  eoDsolatory  recollection  of  a  nibble,  or  a  bro- 
ken wing.**    [Could  Isaack  Walton  have  sustained  the 
ilkgDry  better !]    He  threatens  to  abdicate  and  elope, 
his  creditors  to  whistle.    At  last  he  discoven 
whidi  is  this: 
A  DImur  en  the  PUbu,  Tuuda^,  September  20lik.— 
This  was  given  **at  the  country  seat**  of  J.  C.  Jones, 
Ek|.  to  the  oiBcen  of  the  Peacock  and  Enterprise.  The 
vissds  were  "from  fair  to  middling,  we  wish  we  could 
ay  more."     [This  is  pretty  plain  dealing  truths!] 
''The  hilarity  and  happy  feelings  of  the  guests*'  made 
sp  for  ^fffcimcics.   **  Food  in  the  native  style  was  abun- 
duitly  ssrved  up ;  based  doo  [dog!  only  think  of  it !] 
^  anwog  the  dishes,  and  it  was  not  to  be  tnttttd  of." 
Soo|8,  toasts,  cheers,  bumpers,  &c.  followed.    Among 
iIk  toasts  which  the  Editor  pencilled  upon  a  three 
eoreered  pieee  of  paper,  amid  the  jolting  of  wine  glasses 
ud  the  "  three  times  three,"  were  one  to  the  Commo- 
don,  by  Vice  President  8.  T..Shaw;  one  from  the 
Ktiqg  United  States  Consul,  S.  Reynolds,  Esq.  to  "  the 

** Reply  by  the  King:  Maka  Onion 
rhich  being  rendered  into  our  vernacular  idiom, 
■gniSes,  literally  translated,  my  hat  rupecU  to  you  ofl  gen- 
imaf  (about  as  delicate  and  brief  a  piece  of  courtesy 
aiany  while  Monarch  could  utter}.  Mr.  Richard  Chari- 
ton, British  Consul,  gave--"  Our  navy."  '*  Three  times 
tbee."  And  Mr.  Reynohis,  **  Wm.  iV.— the  King  of 
Itdbrai ;"  **  three  times  three,"— to  which  his  Britannic 
Majstty'sCoBsal  replied.  Commodore  Kennedy  gave — 
*  A  Queen  for  the  King  of  the  Sandwich  Islands ;  '*  three 
times  three."  (We  presume  that  in  this  cheapening  of 
lOftlty  ID  fiuniliar  discourse  at  a  promiscuous  banquet, 
\k  sooty  Majesty  wonM  prefer  the  latter  part  of  the 
tasst,"lftfeefinctC/b«e."]  Then  a  toast  for  Mr.  Presi- 
dac,  **  by  a  guest,"  and  one  from  the  estimable  suigeon  of 
tlie  Peacock,  Ruschenberger :  "Population  and  pros- 
perity to  the  Sand  wich  Islands."  JIfufte  in  the  shape  of 
mp  added  to  thft  hilarity  of  the  occasion. 

AMng  ttreeto  agam.---Stephett  proceeds  with  his 
proposed  catalogue: — Btondc  street  [Bnmefte  should 
Ittve  been  next],  Jtfisfoit  street,  Greol  BriMn  street, 
Oahv  Place,  (there  we  have  it  at  last !]  Oerden  street, 
OU  BsdUlor  Kate,  Aigwr  JITiff  street,  Drama  steut, 
tTbiok  of  that.  Master  Brooke  I] 

M^nUd^  ''by  the  Rev.  J.  Diell,  Mr.  Peter  Brothers, 
toAW«,e/£i0«.'' 

AMfiMM Tnti§»  Stephen  advertisos, " thisday pub- 
liihed  and  for  sale  at  the  oflke  of  the  Sandwich  Island 


Gazette,  "He  Olblo  Kvkahi,  or  the  treaty  between 
the  United  States,  and  the  government  of  the  Sandwich 
Islands,  made  in  1886 ;  by  Capt  Thomas  Ap  Catesby 
Jones.  Printed  on  fine  leUtr  paper.  Price  twenty-five 
cents." 

CaUifbffda.'^The  intended  visit  of  the  Peacock  to  this 
place  [since  made],  is  explained  by  a  petition  of  sundry 
merchants  at  Oahu  engaged  in  this  trade,  requesting  the 
Commodore  to  rectify  certain  abuses,  such  as  imprison- 
ment, seizures,  &c 

Sandwich  htatM  TVode.— The  Editor  earnestly  im- 
plores the  English  and  American  governnoents  to  send 
out  vessels  of  war  to  these  islands,  at  least  once  in  six 
months.  The  property  of  the  resident,  citizens  of 
those  countries  is  immense,  and  requires  protection. 
[What  roust  **  his  Majesty"  Stephen's  royal  correspon- 
dent think  of  this  kind  of  language.  However,  the 
King  knows  he  himself  is  only  tolerated  on  the  throne, 
because  the  white  nations  of  Europe  cannot  agree  who 
shall  be  master  of  these  groupes.] 

The  Charity  SeAoo(.^Stephen  has  this  at  heart.  He 
says  the  mechanics  of  the  village  ofler  their  labor  gre- 
toitoasly  for  the  building  of  the  tcfaarity  school,  and  he 
is  sure  the  officera  and  crews  of  the  United  States  ves- 
sels will  give  their  mite  for  the  school,  "where  the 
stranger's  child  can  learn  to  be  good  and  to  be  useful ; 
the  school  where  the  infant  of  a  foreign  father  is  taught 
to  lisp  the  language  of  a  country  he  may  never  see- 
but  a  country  he  must  tove,  when  he  feete  the  kindness 
of  those  who  come  from  it,  to  this  isolated  spot,  to  feed 
him  with  the  bread  of  bunoiedge  ;-^the  school  where  the 
little  wild  flower  of  this  forest  of  the  ocean,  shall  be- 
come as  fVagrant'as  the  exotic  which  blooms  in  the 
gardens  of  a  more  fovored  region."  [dnite  poetic  and 
patriotic,  truly ;  but,  Stephen,  are  you  sure  you  and 
your  adventurous  brethren,  missionaries,  &c.  are  not 
come  rather  to  strip  "  his  majesty's"  hread-frmt  trees, 
than  to  bring  to  him  and  his  people  the  bread-fruit  of 
the  tree  of  knowledge  7  Is  not  this  cotonisafton  *'  the 
thrice-told  tale" — ever  the  same  beaten  track— 'the  same 
routine  of  mockeries  and  mummeries, — beginning  with 
pious  oflerings,  tender  sympathies,  and  disinterested 
and  gratuitous  profferings  to  relieve  the  afBicted  heathen 
of  their  barbarian  ignorance  and  pagan  idolatry,  and 
all  that  sort  of  flummery, — and  ever  ending,  with  the 
same  fatal  and  unerring  precision,  in  rapacious  extor- 
tion, extermination  of  the  duped  natives,  and  conquest 
of  their  territory  7  Read  over  Plymauth  Roek  History 
and  her  pil^rfm  loorriors,  with  their  Bibles  in  one  hand 
and  muskets  in  the  other.  Does  not  your  blood  chill  at 
the  tales  of  horror  with  which  every  ravine  of  New 
England  echoes— at  the  sight  of  every  streamlet,  yet 
unwashed  of  the  Indian  blood  with  which  its  watera 
were  crimsoned  7  Where*  are  those  races  7— seek  them 
on  the  prairies  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  before  they 
are  driven  into  the  Gulf  of  Calnfbmia  and  Pacific 
Ocean.  That  will  be  the  fiite,  too,  of  the  now  fawned" 
upon  Kmdkeaueti,  whose  reign,  in  all  probability,  will 
be  the  last  of  the  dynasty  of  the  TomcAemeAas. 
The  sun  of  the  Indian  Ocean  will  soon  set  forever 
on  their  sepulchre,  and  the  winds  that  moan  around 
the  snow-clad  summits  of  Jtfisuna  Looy  will  wake  them 
no  more  from  their  slumbers.  Between  England  and 
America,  and  the  convenience  of  stopping  here  for  their 
whalemen,  the  islaiids  will  be  covered  soon  with  the 
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white  races  of  the  JingUhSaxon  bloody  and  no  place  will 
be  lefty  no  home  assigned,  to  the  rightful  owners  of 
these  beaaiiful  and  romantic  groupes,  whose  secluded 
and  remote  position,  could  not  save  them  from  the 
grasping  and  destructive  march  of  civilization ;  of 
them,  as  with 'their  brethren  in  America,  no  memorial 
will  be  lefl  but  ti)e.rvde  mound  of  their  graves,  and  the 
musjcal  epithets  I  whichi  like  UiQ  lingering  perfiiime  of 
the  broken  flowsr-vase,  will  stiU  cling  round  the  dwel- 
ling places  of  those  that  once  lived  in  rustic  sin^licity, 
but  unmolested  and  happy  contentment,  on  the,  wood- 
covered  shores  of  Honolulu  and  Bamakua.] 

Eggs  and  £m/.— The  American  vessels  of  war  had 
given  the  former  a  rise,  and  set  the  butchers  aaively  at 
work.  So  much,  says  Stephen,  was  wanted  for  '*  the 
hungry  souls  in  Uncle  Sam's  ships,"thathe  could  scarcely  ■. 
DOW  get "  a  shin-bone  or  a  beef-steak  ashore  oftener  than 
before,  when  killing  was  practised  only  oooe  or  twice 
a  week," 

WkMwinds, — Several' of -these  gttots,  in  the  latter 
part  of  SiSptieiDberf .  tore  ti>f4kaUhiB  ^  tU  roq^,  and 
kicked  up  the  dust  and  ahavings-^-'*  capsizing  thought- 
less pigeons,**  '*makinfi;^aH  the  little  boys  yell  as  if 
thunderstruck,"  fitc  ■  [How  these  unsophisticated  racy 
descriptions  of  Stephen  let  us  into  the  domestic  life  of 
these  people.] 

Recipe  for  tke  CA^I^a.—^  Among  other  di^As  upon  the 
antipodes,  we  perceive,  the  humourous  recipe  of  cucum- 
bers and  lobsters,  from  the  New  York  Star,  by  Major 
Noah,  for  manufacturing  cholera.  -  «. 

Washing  Tub. — ^Persons  are  cautioned  against  pur- 
chasing the  washing  tub  which  has  been  purloined 
from  "  the  heirs  of  the  late  John  Ebbets,  Esquire^ 
Sen.*' 

^  Great  Treat.— Oetohw  8— Arrival  of  a>!^  <(f  Jim- 
rkan  pap^s,  N.  P.  Willis  figures  among  the  disimgui 
items  of  the  Sandwich  Island  Gazette. 

Learned  PoUikal  Writer  at  HrnKMu-^SecitrUy  qf  Pro- 
perty,— A  writer  in  a  communication  dated  on  board 
the  Peacock,  October  1st,  argues  that  property  is  not 
more  secure  now  than  twenty  years  ago.  "The  tenure 
of  real  estate  among  the  plebeian  population  at  least,  is 
very  uncertain."  [Indeed— if  ho  are  plebeian$  1  Surely 
not  the  white  merchants  and  settlers  of  our  aristocratic 
Norman  blood  !  subjects,  as  they  are,  to  a  copper  king, 
and  his  nooKy  guite  and  court !]  He  says  the  population, 
in  the  time  of  Cooke,  was  400,000;  in  1832,  129,000; 
and  within  the  last  four  years  it  has  diminished  still 
farther  by  21,000.  [No  wonder— for  it  is  inoculated 
with  the  blight,  the  mildew,  the  corroding  gangrene  of 
civilization — a  fatal  murrain  to  sM  the  colored  races  of 
aboriginal  stock.  Why  wonder,  then,  that  the  pestilence 
devours  in  its  eantaiUceroue  course?— that  it  extermi- 
nates— ^annihilates  with  its  deadly  poison  ?  This  the 
writer  himself  seems  inclined  to  think  is  the  cause — 
not  a  want  of  policy  and  judgment,  we  should  say,  in 
the  government  of  the  Tamehamehas,  but  a  steady 
inevitable  decadence  and  decline  from  prosperity,  the 
moment  they  were  contaminated  with  the  contagion  of 
white  intercourse,  and  all  its  multitudinous  blessings, 
communicated  at  the  instant  of  their  discovery,  and 
.  now  working  its  speedy,  undisguised,  and  deadly  ruin 
through  their  vitals.  It  is  needless  to  deny  the  iact. 
There  is  an  incapacity,  an  inaptitude,  and  an  uncon- 
querable repugnance  in  these  inferior  races,  and  still 


more  so  in  the  negro,  because  he  is  still  lower  in  the 
scale  of  humanity,  to  agglutinate  with  the  high  intel- 
lectual fructification  of  the  white  blood,  so  often  vainly 
attempted  to  be  engrafted  on  the  Ethiopian  stock. 
Our  more  perfect  organization,  and  more  etherialized 
mind,  cannot  germinate  on  their  meaner  capacities. 
The  soil  in  them  is  too  sterile  in  quality — the  field  too 
contracted  in  dimensions.     But  on  the  other  hand, 
ehange  Uie^habitS,  usages  and  customs  fitted  to  their 
natures  and  /acuities,  and  they  wither,  languish  and 
die^    They  ^nnot  receive  our  education — they  can 
never  assimilate  to  qs,  or  reach  to  our  elevation  in  men- 
tal power ;  and  to  the  same  degree  also^  their  moral 
capacity,  unillumined  by  the  lamp  of  reason,  and  there- 
fore easily  led  astray,  and  bewildered,  in  the  darkness 
in  which  they  are  forever  doomed  to  grope,  becomes  so 
much  the  more  readily  debased  and  corrupted.    Thos 
they  succumb  to  every  vice  and  propensity— to  intem- 
perance, to  enervating  and  luxurious  habits^  and  to  all 
other  evils  ^hich  follow  in  the  wake  and  train  of  white 
civilization,  as  the  .shadow  follows  the  sun.    EVom  the 
death  of  the  moral  constitution  follows  the  decrepitude 
and  wasting  of  all  those  robust  bodily  powers,  those 
manly  exercises  that  gave  vigor,  health  and  elasticity 
to  their  frames,  and  which  belonged  to  their  nature  in 
the  wild,  free,  unmolested,  and  roaming  savage  life  they 
led ;  and  thos  descends  to  an  early  tomb  all  the  stem 
majesty  and  native  glory  of  their  race,  inumed  in  the 
eplendid  shrine  which  a>ilization  has  prepared  for 
them,  blotted  out  forever  .by  the  destiny  which  the 
sword  of  the  white  man  has  carved  for  them — from  the 
map  0f  human  existence.] .  The  writer  referred  to,  with 
A.eolemnity  of  style  that  has  very  much  the  odor  of 
ridicule,  advises  the  Chief  to  grant  lands  to  settlers  for 
raisiog  s^gar,  silk,€efiee,  bread-stuffi,  &c.  to  give  in 
exchange  to  other  nauons — to  have  the  labor  of  natives 
for  suitable  wages,  out  of  which  wages  a  tax  to  be  paid 
to  government— 4£>  make  tenure  of  property  secure- 
to  introduce  every  where  the  English  language*  that 
the  governors  may  etudy  worke  on  politieei^eonmiy{!) — 
to  ottoia  no  taxeg  at  the  mercy  of  the  authoritieo    to  have 
laws  written  and  fixed,  &c.     [This  elaborate  collegiate 
ordeal  and  scholastic  discipline  will  be  time  thrown 
away — ^pearls  before  swine.  The  writer  need  not  be  in 
a  hurry,  ^be  islands  will  fall,  in  all  conacienee,  aoon 
enough  in  regular  fief  to  the  whites  in  a  few  years,  as 
the  legitimate  heirs  to  the  chattels  and  tcnemeots  of  the 
poor  devils  they  hare  steamed  out  of  existence,  without 
the  necessity  of  purchase,  grant  or  conquest — and  King 
Kamkeauoli^  if  alive,  will  be  glad,  like  our  poor  Btaek 
>^sttfc,(to  find  a  hut  on  some  distant  mountain-peak  of 
Mouna  Lo^i  to  shelter  his  royal  he^  from  the  tem- 
pest) 

Weather." laijreek  in  October,  1836. — Range  from 
rs""  (Sept  29)  to  83<»  (Oct.  5).   Wind  N.  E. 

The  French  frigate  La  BonUt,  M.  VaiUant  oomman- 
der,  arrived  October  8th,  44  days  ft-om  GuyaquiL 

Dr.  CAsnntng. — It  must  be  gratifying  at  least,  to  the 
vanity  of  this  truly  illustrious  man,  who,  with  all  bis 
erroneous  notipns  on  abolition,  is  unquestionably  one  of 
the  greatest  men  living,  to  hear  such  notes  of  praise  as 
the  following,  from  so  remote  a  quarter.  The  editor 
says — ''We  have  heard  his  thrilling  eloquence,  and 
seen  the  fire  of  holy  genius  flash  from  his  benevolent 
eye.    Would  that  all  who  wear  the  cloth  could— h] id— 
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lesemble  thia  great  divine — this  man  so  eminent  as  a 
vritefi  philosopher,  and  trae  christian. 

JUghUof  Foreipiera^-^Conferenee  of  Commodore  Ken- 
xedy  wUh  the  CWf/*.— Notwithstanding  the  epistolary 
intimacy  of  Stephen  with  the  king,  it  appears  that 
neither  he,  the  editor,  or  the  other  Americans  and  foreign- 
ers, feel  qaite  at  ease  in  their  residence.  Stephen  says 
be  attended  four  days  meetings  of  the  Commodore 
vilb  the  Chiefs,  toaching  the  all-important  subject  of 
tlw  rights  of  foreigners  to  proprietor^! p  of  land,  leas- 
ing estates,  treatment  of  prisoners,  debts  due  the  resi- 
dents from  the  government,  protection  of  person,  &&, 
and  that  the  whole  resulted  in  smoke,  during  which, 
after  taking  minutes  the  whole  time  of  this  discunion, 
be  entirely  lost  his  temper,  and  "got  out  of  patience 
with  the  tedious  prolixity  of  the  measures  which  were 
finally  nottcUren."  He  says,  not  a  single  point  of  mis- 
nndexstandiiig  was  explained,  or  one  difficulty  removed, 
or  any  acknowledgment  of  past  injuries  made,  and 
defies  any  one  to  show  *'  a  speck  of  benefit  which  has 
resQlted  from  iL**  When  these  pettish,  ill-tempered 
ttntences  were  penned,  it  appears,  as  might  have  been 
presumed,  the  Commodore  had  emUd^  and  left  affairs  in 
the  unsettled  state  described.  Among  other  topics 
toothed  upon,  which  Tery  naturally  are  doubtless  among 
those  that  are  most  interesting  to  the  foreign  residents, 
we  tee  mentioned  that  of  the  rights  of  proprietorship 
of  residents  to  *'  estates  of  which  they  have  become 
the  legal  possessors — ^the  rights  of  the  Jnng  and  chiefs  to 
opet  Jitreignerw  from  the  Sandwich  Islands — the  policy 
of  leasiag  land  to  strangers,**  &c«  [The  right  of  expiui' 
den  is  one,  no  doubt,  that  cuts  ckrae,  and  will  do  so, 
sDtil  the  king  and  his  race  are  driven  into  the  sea.] 

Lenguage  of  the  Sandwich  Idandtrs. — Sponge  Cake. — 
We  are  let  into  some  faint  glimpses  of  this  dialect  by  a 
correspondent  who  accidentally  touches  on  the  scarcity 
of  eggs,  and  says  there  must  be  hua  moa  [hen's  eggs]  to 
be  had  somewhere,  as  he  had  received  presents  of  sponge 
cake  thrice  in  eight  days.  These  mea  ona  [sweet  things] 
diov  there  are  eggs  in  the  district,  at  least  from  whence 
one  makanm  [gift]  came.  He  says  he  would  send  the 
Editor  some  if  be  bad  not  a  rib ;  to  which  Stephen  in 
a  poitcript  sa]rs,  "  try  it  and  see !" 

The  French  Sioop  of  War  Bonita,  Captabi  Vittant,— 
This  vessel  arrived  in  the  beginning  of  October,  soon 
a/ter  the  departure  of  the  American  vessels.  We  ob- 
serve among  the  officers  Jtf.  Gaudiehaudf  naturalist,  and 
two  or  three  Consular  agents,  &e.  [The  French  to 
nake  up  the  trio  of  the  three  great  commercial  nations, 
who  daim  a  hytartite  share  in  the  trident  of  old  Neptune, 
are  also,  we  perceive,  smeiling  around  in  this  quarter; 
hot  as  they  hare  but  predoiu  few  whale  ships  as  an 
ifoiogy  for  this  out  of  the  way  expedition,  they  come 
under  pretence  of  catching  butterflies,  and  looking 
titer  other  matters  pertaining  to  natural  history  and  the 
neoees-capitaL] 

Swdden  DemUL — Mr.  Joseph  Elliot,  a  retpectable  mer- 
cAiBl  ef  Oakn,  died  October  1 1th,  in  full  health,  as  he 
rose  froin  his  seat  where  he  was  "  sitting  in  his  veranda, 
sad  while  speaking  of  a  vessel  at  anchor  in  the  harbor." 
He  had  dined  out  and  had  taken  a  glass  of  porter. 
"Medical  assistance  was  called,  but  the  pulse  had 
teased  to  beau* 

ThmMmtUrfiem  Oetober6thto  ISf A.— Range  from  7So 
to  83® ;  winds  N.  W. ;  weather  occasionally  showery. 


WhaU  SAtpj.— The  GazeUe,  October  22nd,  says, 
"  whale  ships  begin  to  drop  in  ;  the  harbor  will  soon 
look  important,  and  the  shore  will  be  enlivened.  We 
hope  soon  to  have  a  list  of  ships  to  fill  the  Gazette  brim 
full,  after  this  style : 


VESSKLS    IN  FORT. 


The 
The 
The 
The 


3,000  bbls. 
3,100    " 
3,200    " 
3,300    " 


&c  &c  &c.  ad  fn/latfum,  and  all  bound  home.  Business 
is  now  rather  slack,  and  merchants  wear  long  faces ;  but 
cheer  up !  cheer  up !  the  darkest  night  often  precedes 
the  fairest  day." 

Death  hy  Lightnmg,-^A  native  boy,  aged  18,  was 
killed  October  16th,  by  lightning,  first  striking  and  set- 
ting fire  to  the  grass  where  he  was^  by  which  he  was 
dreadfully  scordied  and  disfigured. 

To  do  justice  to  the  intelligent  and  fiicetious  Editor, 
we  must  quote  from  his  paper  at  length,  the  following 
highly  important  article.  We  had  hoped  to  preserve 
these  journals  "  intact"  for  some  Bodleian  Library,  but 
the  spirit  of  indolence  and  the  horror  of  copying,  over- 
powered us  1  and  lo  1  and  behold,  Mr.  Editor  White,  the 
merciless  scissors  have  done  their  bloody  work. 

{From  the  Smdwich  hland  Gazette,  October  Q3<l,  1886.] 

Produce  of  the  Samdwoich  I$Und*. — ^For  the  information  of  our 
readers  abroad,  we  eubjoin  a  memorandum  of  eereral  artlclet  of 
merchandise  which  may  be  rated  among  the  productions  and 
exports  of  theee  Islands ;  although  we  cannot  yet  furnish  statia- 
lies  of  quantities,  neither  prices  current  for  this  market,  yet  it 
may  be  Interaeting  to  some  to  know  the  names  merely  of  the 
productions  of  this  group. 

Hidet  and  Ooat  Skhu. 

8tdt»    In  large  quanUtlea  for  export. 

•drroie  Hoel.    Superior  quality. 

T^Hu.  Native  cloth,  used  for  sheathing  Teasels  sad  covering 
the  roofs  of  houses. 

Jfafi.    XVaiive  mats,  very  scarce.  . 
-  JBoords,    A  few  boards  are  sawed  at  Hawaii,  but  not  many. 

Ihbmeco.  Tobacco  grows  without  cultiration,  and  consldera* 
ble  quantities  hare  been  exported  from  the  Islands ;  large  lota 
might  soon  be  obtained,  with  a  little  assistance  from  agricul* 
turists. 

Fire  Wood.  Large  quantities  of  Are  wood  are  disposed  of,  in 
this  market,  to  the  shipping,  and  to  families,  Itc. 

Beans.  Beans  suitable  for  vessels*  stores  are  frequently  to  be 
had,  in  limited  quantities. 

Rafters,  for  house  frames. 

Kmees.    Hard  wood  Knees,  for  boats  and  vessels. 

Castor  Beans,  for  malUog  Castor  Oil,  may  be  had  in  conside- 
rable quantities.    Superior  Castor  Oil  is  now  made  at  Oahu. 

CoUon.  Cotton  by  the  cargo,  ought  to  be  obtained  at  Oahu ; 
some  exertions  are  progreasing,  which  will  soon  open  the  door  to 
this  staple. 

Sugar.  Some  lots  have  been  sent  from  the  Islands,  and  Sugar 
planutions  are  staning  up  with  good  earnest. 

Molasses.  Where  sugar  is  made  molasses  must  be  abundant ; 
one  word  of  the  quality  of  Sandwich  Island  Molasses,— it  is 
splendid. 

Ct^ee.  The  Coffee  which  has  been  produced  here  is  called 
first  rate— the  only  fault  in  it  ts,  that  there  Is  too  little  raised. 
In  a  short  time  it  will,  without  doubt,  be  forthcoming  in  large 
lots. 

Jndigo.  It  is  a  proved  Act,  that  Indigo,  of  capital  quality, 
may  be  easily  raised  at  the  Sandwich  Islands. 

Ssseetmeats.  Oood  Sweetmeats  are  made  here,  of  sevsral 
sons. 

Com.   Indian  Corn  is  raised. 

Faint  OiL  It  is  manufactured  from  the  Kukui  or  Candle  nut, 
in  large  quantities.    It  Is  used,  and  exported. 

Koa  Wood,  resembles  mahogany,  and  is  very  excellent  for 
Aimiture. 
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Beef  and  P^k,    These  articleg  are  packed  here. 

8oU  Leather,  Calf  Skins,  Ooat  Skint,  fcc  kc.  Skins  and 
Hides  axe  tanned  and  dressed,  at  the  Sandwich  Islands,  fn  ra- 
rlotts  modes,  and  the  quality  of  the  Leather  has  been  proTed  to 

be  good. 
Mou,    A  species  of  Moss,  called  Pulu,  Is  found  here,  and  Is 

used  for  stuffing  for  beds.  Ice.  fcc. 

Sandal  Wood,    (Quantity  very  limited. 

Red  Ochre.  A  red  earth,  which  answers  for  paint  with  Tery 
little  preparation,  and  Is  exceedingly  abundant 

Chalk.    A  plenty  of  Chalk  is  found  at  Oahu. 

RpfinemenL  "  If  you  want  your  potatoes  dug  bring  »em  on ! 
So  they  used  to  say ;  but  now,  in  this  imf^raved  era,  you  must 
communicate  the  idea  more  deUcaiely,  rmci!  "  Should  you 
desire  your  esculent  regetables  disenhumed,  produce  them  J" 

«*  Call  the  boy  to  take  up  that  coal  of  fire.»»  No !  no !  no ! 
"  Todfierate  to  the  domestic  to  remove  that  panicle  of  Ignited 
carbon.'* 

So  wags  the  world.    At  the  rate  we  go  ahead.  It  will  not  be 

long  before  pigs  will  wear  silk  gloves. 

BxporU  Extraordinary.  A  lively  trade  has  been  sUrring 
during  the  past  fortnlghl  in  the  articles  of  lizards,  cockroaches, 
centipedes  and  other  verminous  merchandize  j— the  gentlemen 
of  the  Coryeite  La  Bonile  have  made  heavy  purchases  to  in- 
crease their  cabinet  of  varieties,  and  some  of  the  natives  have 
been  busy  diving  for  shell-fish,  while  others  have  employed 
themselves  in  hunting  scorpions,  snails,  and  humming  birds ; 
the  birds,  insects,  fish,  bugs  and  all,  are  to  visit  France,  where 
they  will  in  future  live  together  in  harmony,  for  the  benefit  of 
science,  In  the  cabinets,  not  of  the  nation,  but  of  the  national 
museums.  When  they  get  there,  their  stings  will  sting  no 
longer,— they  will  then  neither  hum,  bite,  swim,  nor  creep.  Good 
bye  dear  bugs  i— write  us  when  you  gel  (to  France ;  Don't— Oh 
do  not  forget  the  Sandwich  Island  Gazette ! !  \ 

Beware  ye  Counierfeilen  !  Some  vUllan  has  lately  racked 
his  paltry  brains  to  discover  the  art  of  Imitating  that  portion  of 
the  currency  of  Oabu,  known  as  "  cut  money,*'  and  has  suc- 
ceeded In  producing  sundry  miserable  lumps  of  lead,  which 
have  been  thrown  into  the  market  during  the  existing  scarcity  of 
small  change ;  (no  doubt  for  the  particular  accommodation  of 
the  public.) 

A  man  who  will  employ  his  lime  In  cheating  the  community  in 
so  contemptible  a  manner,  entitles  himself  to  the  epithets  of 
rogue,  scoundrel,  and  thief,  and  if  any  friend  of  honesty  will 
point  out  to  us  the  name  of  the  scamp  who  manufactured  this 
counterfeit  coin,  we  will  grace  the  columns  of  the  Gazette  with 
It,  that  the  mark  of  "  Cainf^  may  be  stamped  upon  his  execrable 
brow. 

Here  of  itoelf  is  a  little  epitome  of  this  thriving  set- 
tlement. Ail  the  vices  and  crimes  of  civilization  claster 
thickly  aroQnd  its  trophies,  like  the  bloodstained  laurel 
that  hangs  on  the  warrior's  tomb.  What  a  sermon  is 
not  conveyed  in  the  eloquence  of  each  of  the  foregoing 
paragraphs? — ^The  statistics  of  the  group—its  sci- 
ence— manufactures — natural  liistory — ^vices  introduced 
by  trade,  Sec.    *Sgtdn :  we  find  these  marriages : 

At  this  place,  on  the  13th  of  October,  by  the  Rev.  J.  Diell,  Mr. 
Wm.  F.  Mowle,  to  KMnailoa, 

On  the  ISih,  Mr.  Wm.  Dee,  of  Saybrook,  Connecticut,  to  Miss 
Hannah  Butler,  eldest  daughter  of  Mr.  Edmund  R.  Butler,  of 
this  place. 

Thermometer  from  October  IZihto  Idth^  hoUiindunoe. — 
Range  from  69°  the  13th,  to  83°  the  19th— winds  S.  W. 
and  W.    Generally  fine  weather — some  fine  rain. 

The  following  appeal  we  publish  verhatim  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Editorial  Press,  and  trust  it  will  be  res- 
ponded  to  liberally : 

(C?- NOTICE  TO  FOREIGN  EDITORS..^ 

We  take  ihe  liberty  of  forwarding  a  number  of  our  files  to 
Editors  in  Europe,  the  United  States,  China,  Chili,  Peru,  New 
South  Wales,  and  in  numerous  other  dlrecUons ;  In  ao  doing  we 
an  actuated  by  the  desire  to  increase  the  usefulness  of  our 
journal ;  and  we  hope  to  be  able  to  contribute  our  share  to  the 
stock  of  circulating  information  abroad,  while  we  shall  merit 


reciprocity  fh)m  our  brother  Editors:  All  who  may  receive  oiir 
early  numbers  may  depend  upon  a  regular  continuance  of  their 
filea  for  the  first  volume  of  the  Gazette ;  and  we  request  most 
ardently  a  privilege  upon  their  exchange  lists. 

Desirous,  likewise,  (who  Is  not  in  these  days,)  to  get  into  no- 
tice, we  hope  our  brethren  abroad  will  occasionally  remark 
upon  the  existence  of  our  humble  journal,  on  this  little  speck  in 
the  Ocean. 

Most  respeclAilly,  

THE  EDITOR. 

Honolulu,  Oahu,  8.  /.»  SepL  2Uh,l8M, 
Now  we  have  begun  to  ez-scizzorize,  we  most  go  on : 
Sandwich  Island  Poetry.— The  same  paper  October 
29th,  says: 

Some  love-sick  swahi  has  made  us  the  bearer  of  his  seui- 
ments,  as  expressed  in  the  following  stanzas:  we  would  sug- 
gest a  better  plan  for  this  poor  wight,  who  rigns  himself  '*  W," 
(which,  by  the  way,  we  believe  is  not  his  "  legitimate  appeUa- 
tlon"  )  :  we  advise  Mr.  "  W"  to  send  his  poetry  to  the  ladg  her- 
Belf,  writing  his  name  in  full,— say  "  douUe-you.^* 

Now  the  plain  foct  is  this :  We  are  aware  that  this  Mr.  "W," 
will  soon  belong  to  the  married  fraternity  (if  he  does  not  now 
eontider  himself  as  a  member) }  we  hope  to  have  him  noticed 
soon  as  a  "  Benedict.*' 

TOS*»^. 

Thou  lovely  one,  when  far  away 

Again  I  wander  o'er  the  wares, 
1*11  gaze  upon  the  snowy  spray 

That  round  our  Toseel  idly  raves ; 
And,  with  sweet  thoughts  of  thee,  beguile. 
My  hours,  thou  "  fairest  of  the  Isle." 

And  as  I  mark  the  sea-bhd*s  flight. 

In  mazy  circles  wheeling  high ; 
1*11  wish  I  had  his  pinions  white. 

And  think  how  soon  Pd  swiftly  fly 
Far  o*er  each  long  and  weary  mile 
To  thee,  "  the  folrest  of  the  Isle." 

And  till  the  hour  when  we  shall  meet 

Again— my  weary  wanderings  o'er  $ 
I'll  often  dream  in  vi^ns  sweet 

That  when  I  louchnhy  turf-bound  ahors, 
For  me  may  beam  the  lovely  smile 
Of  her,  *  *  the  fairest  of  the  Isle.**  W. 


How  fondly  the  poet  always  wanders  into  the  im- 
agery of  climes  distant  from  the  locality  he  inhabits. 
Here  in  the  tropics  he  delights  to  think  *'  on  the  frosty 
Caucasus,"  and  the  turf-bound  ahore  we  should  think 
rather  wSngloiM  than  d  la  Honoikdu. 

We  have  the  plea^ve  this  week  of  antwunciog  the  arrival  of 
H,  B.  M.  sloop  of  war  Actnon,  the  Ru  Hon.  Lord  Edward  Rus- 
sell Commander,  from  England,  ria  South  America,  and  the 
Marquesas  Islands.  We  are  assuredly  fortunate,  in  these  latter 
days,  in  an  abundance  of  good  thhigs:  Enteiprise,  Fescock, 
La  Bonite,  Action !  What  a  glorlo'us  list ! ! 

This  little  fraction  of  terra  flrmajs  not  wholly  forgotten,  Gru- 
etas  a  Dio$I 

To  the  eye  and  heart  of  the  poor  lone  emigrant  in  a 
foreign  clime,  what  more  delightful  than  to  see  the  im- 
personation of  his  country,  the  living  representation  of 
his  kindred  blood,  the  proud  symbol  of  his  national 
banner — so  many  types  of  endeared  remembrances,  em- 
bodied in  the  noble  majesty  of  a  vestd  of  ti^tr,— boom- 
ing over  the  trackless  billow,— then  safely  moored  be- 
fore the  rude  domicil  in  the  remote  and  savage  land, 
where  he  has  exiled  himself  from  honie  and  all  its 
loved  delights ! 

Thermometer  from  Oclo6er  8(UA  to  9dU.— Range  from 
75  to  83^— winds  N.  E.    Much  thunder,  and  showery* 

Jinolher  MerWagc— Maiflod  at  this  plaee  on  the  Mih  Idsuoc, 
by  Rev.  J.  Deiil,  Mr.  James  Robimen  to  Ipakee. 
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The  Anglo-Saxon  blood  is  in  a  Jmr  way — to  lose  its 
imperial  purple.  Oar  poetajstcra  and  senumental  ma- 
trons can  find,  at  least  in  the  euphonious  patronymics 
of  these  dark-skinned  ladles  of  Oahu,  some  consolation 
fer  this  faerifiee  and  deiecration,  and,  what  is  better, 
ftfidful  baptismal  namee  for  their  children,  like  "Ipa- 
hec !"— infinitely  more  attuned  to  their  exquisitely  re- 
fined taste  than  some  of  our  barbarous  Gothic  appella- 
tirea  Can  any  thing  gingle  more  beautifully  to  the 
ears  of  the  most  spintoalized  imagination  than  Ipahtt  ? 
So  the  others  we  have  given — "KamaiIoa,'»&c— how 
nittsical ! — and  •*  Wakina,"  and  "  Nania"  and  the  Prin 
'Naiheanaina,*'  and  her  infant "  Liholiho,**  &c 


CwiatHif  cud  SkeUt.—lkXij  one  wishing  to  aell  shellB  and 
euriogicies,  at  a  fair  price,  maj  hear  of  a  purchaser  by  applying 
M  (he  effiet  tf  the  Sandwich  bland  QoMettt  and  Journal  of  Com- 
mrtt. 

The  literati  of  the  Bonita  frigate  had,  as  we  hare  no- 
ticed, produced  a  very  deep  sensation  in  the  conchologi- 
cal  and  omitholi^ical  markets — and  Stephen,  the  Facto- 
Am  aod  F^uro  of  Honolulu  (by  the  bye,  what  a  con- 
didogical  name!)  had  became,  it  appears,  among  his 
other  multitudinous  avocations,  the  grand  Referendau  of 
these  gentlemen — the  intermediary  agent  between  the 
diving  savage  and  purchasing  virtuoso, 

Ko^emier  5, 19a6.->9wanns  of  ships  have  lit  upon  Honolulu 
this  wNic ;  and  numbers  more  are  hovering  about  Maul,  by  all 
Mcoinits.    doriouo. 

His  Majesty  Kauikeauoll  and  suite  ylsited  Lord  Edward  Rus- 
nil,  00  board  the  Actson,  on  Tuesday,  and  was  saluted  with 
twtuj-ime  guns. 

Oa  Wednesday,  target-abooting  was  practlaed  on  board  the 
Actsoii:  the  mark  was  a  small  flag  placed  on  the  reef  toward 
PnrI  river:  the  balls  appeared  to  be  well  directed,  and  we  are 
ioforoed  the  result  was  creditable  to  the  gunners. 

How  the  blood  runs  frolic  in  the  veins — how  throbs 
the  heart  at  every  thought  of  one's  own  dear  country, 
vhea  &r  away  from  home  under  a  stranger  clime ! — 
Head  the  sympathies  of  our  friend  Stephen  (for  he  now 
appears  to  us  as  our  friend  indeed,)  for  his  and  our 
Tezian  brethren : 

The  courage  of  the  Mexican  soldiery  has  rocently  been  de- 
veloped io  aaocher  striking  instanee  of  eold-blooded  murder, 
Cokoel  Faanin  and  a  large  number  of  Texian  prisonen  have 
btto  ibot  onder  circunutances  of  deep  atrocity :  Some  of  them 
Vera  oearly  dead  with  their  previous  wefnds,  when  they  were 
bnebered  by  the  soldiers ! 

Santa  Anna,  it  appears.  Is  still  living;  one  of  our  past  nom- 
bm  akot  himi  perhaps  a  future  one  may  have  the  honor  of  do* 
Bg  »}  ts  we  undersiaad  he  is  a  prisoner. 

The  following  unpretending  item,  insipid  as  it  might 
a«em  from  one  of  our  own  papers,  conveys  much  matter 
tor  reflection,  not  to  say  digestion : 

J3*  iftice  to  Be^f  Ownen.-'We  have  been  requested  to  say, 
diu  there  is  a  fine  fat  bullock  on  the  plains,  without  a  mark  to 
l>R>*e  ownership,  and  no  person  has  been  able  to  identify  It  as 
^  pnpeny  *,  the  animal  is  of  a  dark  red  color,  with  crumpled 
kans,  and  a  white  star  on  his  forehead,  and  is,  apparently, 
abont  ibor  yean  old.  It  is  agreed  upon,  by  most  of  those  per- 
ran  who  own  cattle,  to  hare  the  anhnal  slaughtered,  and  sold, 
ttd  the  proeeods  paid  over  to  the  Oahu  charity  school  tiea- 
■ver.  We  shall  give  thia  notice  three  insertions,  and  should 
nj  one  have  a  sufliclent  reason  for  not  kilUog  said  bullock  as 
proposed,  he  wiU  pleaae  inform  the  Editor  of  the  OaxeUe, 
^onlj,  as  the  boUoek  wiU  probably  be  killed  at  the  expiraUon 
of  thfce  weeka. 

Batoimht,  November  Sth,  1630. 

1'he  venerated  Ex-President  Madison'a  de.ith  is  pub- 


lished with  all  due  formality,  encircled  by  mourning 
black  lines — the  printer's  funeral  pall. 

ThermmneUr^  ^.  from  October  87th  to  November  8d, 
from  74  to  830— wind  N.  E.    Showery,  and  much  rain. 

Miieriet  of  an  Editor  in  the  Smduiich  J$land8,—A 
more  finished  specimen  of  an  editorial.  Jeremiad  is  not 
to  be  found  out  of  the  Pacific,  we  venturo  to  affirm.  It 
is  in  the  paper  of  November  12th  : 

Some  paltry  irretch  has  gone  into  the  Seamen's  Chapel,  and 
stolen  away  a  file  of  the  Sandwich  Island  Gazette.  >Fon  our 
honor,  he  must  be  a  two  and  three  penny  scoundrel  who  would 
steal  a  newspaper,  when,  for  the  paltry  sum  of  six  dollars,  he 
might  bind  both  printer  and  editor  to  twelve  months  hard  labor 
(hard  enough  too  f)  in  the,— not  the  state  prison  or  penitentiary,— 
but  in  the  printing  oi&ce  I  Truly,  some  folks  think  newspapers 
grow  like  toadstools ;  that  printers'  pockets  are  filled  with  gold ; 
and  that  edhors  (poor  editors !)  are  men  who  have  only  toauck 
the  ink  out  of  their  pens  and  grow  fat  I  Deliberate  boobies  I 
they  know  not  what  they  think !  Every  type  is  picked  up 
singly  i  every  ounce  of  ink  costs  Vargenlj  every  poor  u$  has  a 
family  to  support,  children  to  clothe,  and  pigs  to  feed. 

Oo  on,  ye  cruel  paper-stealers !  go  on,  ye  neglectful  public ! 
starve  us !  kill  us !  bury  us !  (decently)— &u<  then youwiU have 
no  netetpaperi  ! 

Query  ?— Do  you  not  all  look  for  the  Gazette  every  Satevday 
night,  and  growl  like  heart  if  yon  do  not  receive  it? 

JZeadiftgJKoomf,  RegoUas^  and  Theatres  at  Oahu  I 

Oahu  Jtmaleur  Theatre  reorred.— On  Monday  evening,  No- 
vember 14,  at  the  Warren  hotel,  will  be  jveaented  by  amatenn 
from  H.  B.  M.  ship  Actson,  and  from  among  the  residents  on 
shore,  the  admired  farce  of  Fortune's  Frolic  j  with  numerous 
songs,  comic  and  sentimental. 

Tickets  will  be  Issued  on  the  eocaalon  to  invited  guests. 

S3"  Curtain  to  rise  at  half  past  7. 

We  had,  before  reaching  this  uUima  thtde  of  civilized 
refinements  and  voluptuous  indulgences,  already  ceased 
to  wonder  at  any  thing  in  Honolulu — nor  shall  we 
now  exclaim  out,  but  go  peaceably  on  to  the  end  of  our 
chapter,  not  doubting  that  if  this  play-bill,  posted  up 
on  the  banana  trees  of  Oahu,  surprised  us,  we  should, 
if  we  were  on  the  spot,  find  something  which  would 
astonish  and  astound,  if  not  petrify  us  with  amazement. 


JTotice.— The  Individual  who  took  the  file  of  the  Sand- 
wich Island  Gazette  from  the  Reading-Rooms,  will  greatly 
oblige  the  undersigned  by  returning  h. 

JOHN  DIELL. 
Honolulu^  Kotev^er  10, 18S6. 

Notice  ta  Corre$pondemti,'-'Wie  are  grateful  for  the  contribu- 
tions of  Q.  But  Mr.  U.,  who  sent  us  "  The  Dying  Horse,"  can 
do  better  hy  sanding  a  living  one,  with  a  saddle  and  bridle ;  It 
would  be  far  more  acceptable. 

Thermomeler  from  November  3d  to  9th,  range  from 
73  to  82^— wind  N.  E.    Weather  fine. 

The  following  will  show  how  the  theatrieal  perform- 
ances went  o^  and  also  the  boat  race : 

Sporting  JTews  and  DramaHe  hiieHigenee.—Oehu  haa  bean 
quite  alive  this  week  c  the  dear  old  "  Amateur  Theatre*'  sprung 
Into  a  momenury  existence  on  Monday  evening ;  aod  the  talent 
of  the  sons  of  the  drama  shone  forth  with  a  brilliant  glare  in 
the  face  and  eyea  of  a  moat  gay  and  faahiooable  audienee. 
"  Fortune's  Frolic"  waa  brought  upon  the  carpet,  and,  though, 
"  for  reaaons  beat  known  to  ourself,"  we  say  nothhig  about  the 
merita  of  "  Old  Soacks's"  performance,  yet  we  cannot  refrain 
from  expatiating  upon  the  aucceasful  exertioDS  of  Robin  Rough- 
head,  Rattle,  Biargery,  Dolly,  Nancy,  and  a  host  of  other  wor- 
thies. We  speak  /eeUigfy  upon  one  point,  and  that  is  the  only 
one,  in  our  opinion,  deserving  criticism— we  mean,  the  way 
Robin  whipped  Old  Snacks  j  only  to  think  that  such  a  poor 
grey-headed  old  gentleman  shoald  be  abused  and  horse- whipped 
only  because  he  was  too  careful  of  a  litt?e  of  his  lordsliip*«  mo- 
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ney—Oh!  waanH  it  a  pity?— coe  think  Uwaa  a  «ore  calaznUy. 
Shocking!  Shocking! 

The  songs  were  capital,  except  one,  "  When  a  man's  a  liulo 
bit  poorlj ;"  and  we  think  <*  Old  Snacks,**  at  his  time  of  life, 
had  better  let  singing  alone. 

The  decorations,  contrived  upon  the  spur  of  the  moment,  did 
great  credit  to  the  good  taste  of  the  gentlemen  from  the  Actieon, 
who  snperintendectthe  preparation  of  the  hotel  for  the  play. 

One  word  of  the  orchestra :  the  music  was  capital,  considering 
the  few  rehearsals  permitted,  by  the  shortness  «f  the  time  al- 
lotted for  preparation. 

The  ladies  in  the  boxes  looked  as  **  bright  as  a  May  morning,** 
and  it  must  hare  been  exhilarating  to  the  actors  to  hare  their 
comic  grins  and  distorted  glances  met  by  the  approring  eyes  and 
applauding  smiles  of  the  fair  and  fashionable  of  Honolulu. 

On  Tuesday  and  Wednesday  there  were  races  between  the 
beautiful  gig-boat  belonging  to  Lord  Edward  Russell  of  the  Ac- 
tason,  and  some  of  the  fast  pulling  whale-boats  in  the  port.  The 
gig  "  bore  the  palm,**  and  proved  her  character,  no  less  also  the 
character  of  her  crew,  to  be  one  of  the  "  first  water.** 

Bets  were  laid  upon  the  race,  and  the  proceeds  presented  to 
the  crews  of  the  boats,  who,  no  doubt,  made  a  good  business  by 
the  day*s  sporting.  After  the  sport,  some  of  the  ladies  and  gen- 
tlemen sat  down  to  a  *'  tiffin**  on  board  the  Act9on,  provided  by 
the  officers ;  and  if  we  may  judge  by  the  way  the  chickens  and 
roast  beef  chased  each  other  out  of  sight,  with  porter  aud  wine 
at  their  heels,  the  race  at  the  dinner  table  was  the  pleasantest  of 
all. 

"The  ladies  in  the  boxes'*  were  doubtless  the  white 
residents.  How  pleasant  to  see  our  coantrymen  ma- 
king themselves  so  happy,  and  finding  in  their  solitude 
the  means  to  recall  their  fader-land,  and  its  joys  and 
comforts. 

Diplomatie  Relations  of  the  Sandwich  Islands. — ^We 
conclude  our  notice  of  these  islands  with  the  following 
important  communication,  which  we  have  not  yet  seen 
published.  It  has  an  important  bearing  on  our  com- 
merce. We  are  still  left  in  the  dark  as  to  what  had 
been  the  serious  causes  of  complaint  of  our  American 
brethren  against  the  island  chieftains;  but  suppose 
them  to  be  those  alluded  to  in  the  treaty  with  England. 
The  Sandwich  Island  Gazette,  November  19th,  1836, 
has  the  following  : 

The  Happy  Day  hat  como  !  We  are  politely  furnished,  by  H. 
B.  M.  Consul,  with  a  copy  of  the  articles  of  mutual  understand- 
ing, recently  agreed  upon  between  his  Majesty  Kauikeaouli, 
Tamehameha  8d,  and  Lord  Edward  Russell,  Captain  of  H.  B. 
M.  Ship  Acinon.  This  agreement  places  British  property  and 
interests,  on  a  firm  and  settled  basis  of  security ;  and,  while  it 
affords  protection  to  British  subjects,  it  is  of  great  importance 
likewise,  in  Its  influence  upon  the  interests  of  Americans  j  for  no 
distinction  can  possibly  be  raised  between  the  protective  rights 
of  the  cltisens  of  the  two  countries. 

It  may  now  be  safely  predicted  that  henceforth,  all  who  come 
to  the  Sandwich  Islands  to  pursue  lawful  and  honest  avocations, 
regulating  their  conduct  in  conformity  with  the  just  and  estab- 
lished laws  and  customs  of  civilized  lands,  will  be  permitted  to 
go  on  in  their  straight-forward  course  without  difficulties  upon 
those  points  of  misunderstanding  which  have  been  so  long  In 
agitation,  but  which  are  now  so  completely  set  at  rest. 

It  would,  perhaps,  be  unjust  to  refer  the  past  errors,  in  the 
governmental  deportment,  of  the  rulers  of  these  islands,  towards 
fbreign  residents,  to  a  desire,  on  the  part  of  his  Majesty  and  the 
Chiefs,  to  make  strangers  vmeon^orUMe  while  sojourning  here ; 
it  may  be  with  more  correctness  set  down  to  score  of  a  miscon- 
ception of  the  mutual  rights  of  strangers  and  native  inhabitants ; 
the  laws  of  nature,  and  the  experience  of  ages,  never  elected  to 
ono  part  of  this  community  ihe  right  of  crushing  the  prosperity 
of  the  other  part—"  Fair  play  is  a  jswel  !**  Now  the  question 
has  been  fairly  discussed,  and  quietly  settled,  it  may  be  taken  as 
an  axiom  that  the  protecting  spirit  of  liberty  shall  be  seen  soaring 
alike  over  the  heads  of  the  stranger  and  the  native. 

We  shall  now,  one  and  all,  be  able  to  go  on,  heanlly,  and 
make  the  Sandwich  blands  a  second  paradise ! 

Industry  says,  yes !  Enterprise  says,  yes !  Prosperity  stands 
ready  with  her  laurels! 


Oo  on  then  Hoe,  Spade,  i^ulll,  Hammer,  and  Marlioe-«pike  ! 
Old  Oahu  forever ! 
Ood  save  King  Tamsbamaha  8d ! ! ! 

JSrUeUs  made  and  agreed  on  at  Honolulu,  Island  of  Woahoo, 
this  10th  day  of  Nov.  ISSa. 

JMUie  1.  English  subfiscu  shall  ba  pennlned  to  eone  with 
their  vessals  and  property  of  whatever  kind  to  the  Saodwich 
Islands ;  they  shall  also  be  permktad  to  reside  therein  as  long  aa 
they  conform  to  the  laws  of  these  Islands,  and  to  build  houses 
and  warehouses  for  their  merchandize,  with  the  consent  of  the 
King,  and  good  friendship  shall  continue  between  ihevobjeds  of 
both  countries,  Great  Britain  and  the  Sandwich  Islands. 

Jirtiele  3.  English  subjects  resident  at  the  Sandwich  Islands, 
are  at  liberty  to  go  to  their  own  country  or  elsewhere,  either  in 
their  own  or  any  other  vessel ;  they  may  dispose  of  their  Effects, 
Enclosures,  Houses,  kc.  with  the  previous  knowledge  of  ths 
King,  and  take  the  value  with  them  without  any  Impediment 
whatever ;  the  land  on  which  houses  are  built,  is  the  property  of 
the  King,  hot  the  King  shall  have  no  authority  to  destroy  the 
houses,  or  in  any  way  iixjure  the  property  of  any  Brtdsh  subject. 

jartiele  S.  When  an  English  subject  dies  on  the  Sandwich 
Islands,  his  Effects  shall  not  be  searched  or  touched  by  any  of 
the  Governors  or  Chiefs,  but  shall  be  delivered  into  the  hands  of 
his  executors  or  heirs  if  present,  but  If  no  heir  or  executor  ap- 
pear, the  Consul  or  his  agent  shall  be  executor  for  the  same :  if 
any  debts  were  owing  lo  the  deceased,  the  Governor  of  the  place 
shall  assist  and  do  all  In  his  posrer  to  compel  the  debtors  to  pay 
their  dobu  to  the  hefar  or  executor,  or  the  consul  in  case  do  heir  or 
executor  appears,  and  the  Consul  is  to  Inform  the  King  of  the 
death  of  every  British  subject  leaving  property  upon  the  Sand- 
wich Islands. 

TAMEHAMEHA  Sd. 

Ed,  RMuelly  Captain  of  H.  B.  Majesty *s  Ship,  Actson. 

It  is  clear  from  the  foregoing  that  his  Imperial  High- 
ness, Tamehameha  the  3d»  has  imbibed  some  of  the 
exalted  notions  of  his  neighbor  of  the  celestial  empire, 
and  will  never  surrender  the  principle,  that  the  territory 
as  well  as  the  subject,  is  his  hona  fide  property  under 
all  circumstances ;  but  let  him  for  mercy  sake  indulge 
ad  lilritum  in  these  day-dreams,  when  they  are  so  soon 
to  be  torn  out  of  his  memory.  Let  him,  like  Edward  tn 
the  ioweVf  play  with  the  mock  crowns  he  is  never  to 
wear,  for  those  that  he  bears  on  his  kingly  brow  are 
scarcely  less  ideal  and  unsubstantial.  Too  soon  alas, 
will  his  diadem  be  buried  in  the  deep  ocean  which 
now  washes  his  sea-girt  throne.  So  sure  as  the  sun 
sinks  behind  the  frowning  precipices  of  Mauna  ITro,  so 
sure  will  the  empire  of  the  whites  extend  insensibly  iu 
great  arms  over  those  vast  regions.  This  tawny  rep- 
resentative of  ro3ralty,  and  his  circumscribed  princi- 
pality will  be  engulfed  in  the  devouring  jaws  of 
civilization,  as  one  of  the  least  considerable  ovations 
that  can  mitigate  for  a  moment,  the  indomitable  thirst 
for  power  that  burns  in  the  vaulting  ambition,  and 
perches  on  the  victorious  standard  of  the  all-conquering 
blood  of  the  Not^.  Therefore  KauikeauoU !  revel  and 
riot  OR  your  ebon  throne,  and  play  the  King  while  you 
may,  for  your  royal  hairs  [wool]  are  numbered ;  and  the 
days  of  your  reign,  and  the  noon  tide  of  your  splendor, 
are  soon  to  be  only  among  the  things  that  have  been. 


CHIT-CHAT. 

Says  Horace  to  Harry,  in  talking  one  dayt 
"  There*s  a  charming  young  widow  just  over  the  way. 
With  a  snug  little  fortune,  a  house,  and  all  that ; 
You  have  only  to  walk  In  and  hang  up  your  hat.** 

«« Why  yes,**  replies  Harry,  "  the  thing  you  propose 

Is  quits  to  my  fancy,  as  every  one  knows ; 

But  the  fair  is  so  froward,  and  hard  to  get  at, 

I  must  hang  up  mj  fiddle  instead  of  my  kmi.  Q- 
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NOTES  AND  ANECDOTES, 

rriidcal  ftnd  Bfiacellaneoxis— from  1706  to  18M>— Drawn  from 
the  PfMrtiblio  of  an  Oificer  of  the  Emfdre ;  and  iranalatod  from 
ih»  French  for  the  BfeiMnger. 

A  TRAGICAL  EVENT. 

1  shall  suppress  the  names  of  ihe  actors  in  the  etory 
I  am  about  to  relate.  The  principal  personages  of  the 
terrible  drama  of  which  I  was  a  witness,  have  not  all 
ceased  to  li?e,  and  I  owe  respect  to  the  memory  of  those 
tTen  who  are  dead* 

The  event  took  place  in  1818,  in  a  city  of  Piedmont, 
called  Yerceil,  or  Vercelli,  the  capital  of  the  depart* 
ment  of  S^sia,  one  of  the  departments  beyond  the 
Alps,  then  united  to  France.  One  winter  morning  a 
yoang  and  very  beautiful  woman  wi^  found  dead  on 
the  bank  of  the  Sdsia ;  she  was  in  her  night-dress,  and 
her  feet  were  naked.  To  this  young  woman,  who  was 
the  wife  of  the  Inspector  of  Domains,  no  deep  mortifi- 
cation  or  other  feeling  could  be  assigned  likely  to  pro- 
duce suieide.  The  evening  before,  she  had  been  seen, 
brilliant  with  alt  the  charms  of  health  and  beauty.  A 
ToIoDtary  death  could  b6  with  difficulty  accounted  for, 
unleaa  in  the  supposition  that  it  took  place  during  an 
excess  of  delirium.  The  singularity  of  her  dress,  and 
the  position  in  which  she  was  found,  gave  rise  to  sus- 
pidoos  of  another  character.  She  was  laid  out  on  the 
bank  of  the  river;  and  although  at  that  period  of  the 
year  the  S^ia  was  rapid  and  swollen,  it  could  hardly 
be  sappoaed  tfaatahe  had  been  thrown  up  on  the  banks, 
especially  as  her  linen  was  hardly  moist.  Suicide  ap- 
peared improbable,  and  yet  no  mark  of  violence  gave 
any  reason  to  suspect  a  murder.  The  officers  of  justice 
aoogfat  every  trace  of  information  ;  they  obtained  some 
nofessions,  and  this  mysterious  death  was  thus  ex- 
plained. 

The  husband  of  the  young  lady  had  been  for  a  long 
period  ufkcud  by  a  disease  which  confined  him  to  his 
chamber,  and  scarcely  permitted  him  to  raise  himself 
fnxn  his  bed.  The  young  lady  had  formed  a  criminal 
connection  with  a  friend  of  her  husband*s,  who  was 
employed  as  a  superintendent  of  indirect  contributions, 
and  who  lived  in  the  same  house  with  themselves.  She 
had  often  taken  advantage  of  the  illness  of  her  hus- 
band, to  quit  hia  chamber,  and  share  the  bed  of  her 
brer. 

Doring  i»e  of  these  absences,  her  husband,  wanting 
something,  had  called  his  wife,  without  obtaining  any 
answer.  Exerung  all  his  strength,  he  raised  himself  to 
SO  and  look  for  her ;  the  bed  in  which  she  was  accus- 
tomed to  sleep,  had  not  been  tumbled.  In  the  midst  of 
his  alarm,  he  ran  over  all  his  own  apartments,  and  not 
meeting  her  any  where,  knocked  at  the  door  of  his 
fnend,  through  the  crevices  of  which  he  perceived  some 

^t.    "L ^,"  cried  he,  "get  up;  come  and  open 

yovt  door  for  me.*'  As  soon  as  his  voice  was  recog- 
nized, the  light  was  extinguished,  and  in  the  meantime 
his  friend  came  to  open  the  door  for  him,  askiog'him, 
with  a  sort  of  anxiety,  "if  he  was  more  indisposed,  or 
bed  occasion  for  any  assistance  7" 

"No;  but  I  am  very  much  disturbed.  My  wife  is 
not  in  her  ehamber,  and  I  have  looked  in  vain  for  her 
elsewhere." 

"She  can't  be  far  off— you  ha?e  looked  badly ;  come 
withme."  ^,. 


And  he  immediately  drew  him  along  with  him,  and 
ran  over,  in  his  company,  all  the  apartments.  The 
searches  were  fruitless ;  he  then  announced  his  inten- 
tion of  going  to  the  chamber  of  the  domestics,  and 
pressed  his  friend  to  go  to  his  bed  again.  Having  got 
rid  of  the  husband,  he  instantly  returned  to  his  own 
room,  entered,  and  raised  up  a  pillow,  which,  in  the 
first  moment  of  alarm,  he  had  thrown  over  the  person 
of  the  wife,  to  shield  her  from  the  observation  of  her 
husband,  in  case  of  his  entering  the  chamber.  The 
pillow  only  covered  a  dead  body;  the  unfortunate 
young  woman  h«d  expired  from  the  shock. 

The  lover,  in  despair,  and  out  of  his  senses,  could 
imagine  nothing  better  that  he  could  do,  than  te  cover 
his  mistress  with  a  sheet,  and  place  her  on  the  bank  of 
the  S^sia,  to  give  rise  to  the  belief  of  suicide. 

This  event  made  great  nois^  in  Piedmont ;  a  crimi- 
nal prosecution  appeared  inevitable.  But  the  young 
man  belonged  to  a  powerful  family;  he  was  besides 
very  warmly  protected  by  the  arch-chancellor,  and  the 
affair  was  hushed  up. 

Twenty-two  years  afterwards,  I  found  myself,  by 
accident,  at  table  next  to  a  general  officer  of  the  same 
name  of  the  young  man  of  Yerceil,  and  his  resemblance 
to  him  struck  me. 

*« General,"  said  I,  "did  you  never  have  a  brother?" 

At  these  words,  I  saw  his  color  change, 

"  1  have  had  one,  air,"  he  replied. 

'*  Did  he  not  reside  in  Piedmont  7" 

"  Yes,  sir." 

**  I  knew  him.    And  what  has  become  of  him  7" 

"  He  died  a  madman  P 


THE  CONSOLIDATED  DUTIES. 

The  establishment  of  the  Consolidated  Duties,  was 
a  source  of  important  increase  to  the  revenues  of  the 
empire,  and  afiTorded  the  Emperor  the  means  of  getting 
rid  of  a  crowd  of  people,  who  tormented  the  govern- 
ment for  the  means  of  subsistence.  The  administra- 
tion of  these  Duties,  which  employed  four  times  the 
number  necessary  for  the  despatch  of  all  its  business, 
was  composed  in  the  most  strange  manner,  and  formed 
the  most  singular  assembly  of  men  that  can  well  be 
imagined  iTeturned  emigrants,  converted  jacobins,  men 
of  letters,  mutilated  officers — one  working-man  in  every 
ten.  The  constitution  of  this  department  was  of  the 
most  admirable  elasticity ;  all  those  with  whom  nothing 
else  could  be  done,  all  those  who  were  useless  for  war, 
entered  the  department  of  the  Consolidated  Duties. 

Never  was  a  department  more  paternally  adminis- 
tered, than  this  was  by  the  Director-Qeneral,  the  Count 
Fraofois  de  Nantes.  I  will  offer  one  proof,  among  a 
thousand. 

The  department  counted  among  the  number  of  its 
officers,  a  young  under-derk,  a  hard  worker,  (he  was 
one  of  the  exceptions,)  but  one  who  never  got  to  his 
office  before  nearly  one  o'clock.  M.  Fran9ais  de  Nantes 
had  him  summoned,  and  I  subjoin  the  singular  expla- 
nation that  took  place  between  them. 

"  Sir,  I  am  forced  to  praise  your  industry,  but  I  have 
one  serious  complaint  against  you.  You  come  at  too 
late  an  hour  to  your  office;  I  know  that  you  amply 
make  up  for  the  lost  time,  but  it  is  a  bad  example  to 
your  subordinates. 
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"It  is  not  my  faolt,  Count;  I  live  in  the  Faubourg 
de  Roule,  that  in  to  say,  a  league  and  a  half  ih>m  the 
office." 

"  You  might  live  nearer.  However,  I  can  undet^ 
stand  that  living  with  your  family,  you  find  it  more 
agreeable  and  more  economical  to  lire  there,  than  in 
any  other  phice;  but  if  you  left  home  at  an  early  hour, 
at  nine  o'clock  for  example,  without  hurrying  or  fa- 
tiguing yourself,  you  might  get  here  at  half  after  ten." 

*'  I  do  set  off  at  an  early  hour,  Count,  but  I  come  by 
the  Boulevards,  and  I  confess  I  have  a  weakness ;  it  is, 
that  I  cannot  pass  the  caricature  shops  without  stop- 
ping." 

"  I  have  not  the  firmness  to  condemn  such  a  pleasure ; 
but  giving  half  an  hour  to  the  caricatures,  you  ought 
to  be  here  by  eleven." 

'^  Yes,  Count ;  but  I  pass  before  the  Caf<6  Anglois ; 
there  I  have  friends  who  call  me  in,  and  I  breakfast 
with  them." 

''It  is  necessary  to  breakfkst  Whether  yon- break- 
fast at  the  Caf(£  Anglois,  or  at  the  ofiice,  it  is  nearly  the 
same  thing.  I  give  you  half  an  hour  for  breakfkst,  and 
the  Emperor  would  not  allow  you  as  much ;  be  here, 
then,  at  least  by  half  after  eleven." 

"True,  Count;  I  hurry  through  breakfast;  but  I 
have  still  another  weakness." 

"  Still  another  ?  and  what  is  it  ?" 

"  When  1  arrive  on  the  Boulevards,-  near  the  we  du 
Temple,  I  encounter  the  puppets.  I  will  correct  myself, 
I  promise  you  faithfully ;  but  I  have  not  yet  been  able 
to  avoid  stopping  a  momenL" 

"  How,  sir,  do  you  go  to  see  the  puppets,  and  yet  I 
have  never  met  you  there  7" 

"  It  is  probable,  Count,  that  we  do  not  go  at  the  same 
hour." 

Behold  the  Director-General  and  the  under-clerk, 
losing  an  hour,  taken  from  the  ofiice  hours,  in  amusing 
themselves,  at  the  wit  of  Punchinello  and  the  anger  of 
the  commissioner. 

The  supernumeraries  of  the  depaKment  of  indirect 
contributions,  though  they  worked  a  great  deal,  had 
not  always  access  to  the  Director-General;  and  the 
principals,  occupied  with  their  own  affairs,  never 
thought  of  their  laborious  and  poorly  paid  assistants. 
One  of  them,  who  had  long  waited  for  the  reward  due 
to  his  zeal,  and  was  weary  of  receiving  only,  every 
month,  the  three  francs  allowed  the  supernumeraries 
for  penknives  and  quills,  thought  of  an  ingenious 
scheme  for  getting  a  petition,  without  the  interference 
of  any  third  person,  into  the  hands  of  M.  Franfois  de 
Nantes. 

The  Director-General  resided  in  a  suite  of  apartments 
separated,  by  a  garden,  from  his  cabinet  and  offices. 
The  supernumerary  waited  the  moment  when  M. 
Franpois,  returning  from  breakfast,  would  cross  the 
garden,  in  going  to  his  cabinet ;  and  he  threw  from  a 
window,  while  he  was  passing,  a  petition  addressed  to 
the  Director>General. 

M.  Fran9ois  de  Nantes  found  the  paper,  read  his  ad- 
dress on  it,  and  afterwards  the  petition ;  the  proceeding 
appeared  to  him  ah  original  one,  and  he  granted  the 
advance  that  was  requested. 

Afterwards,  and  for  many  days,  petitions  were  show- 
ered into  the  garden  ;  he  was,  at  last,  obliged  to  have 
it  announced  in  the  offices,  that  the  first  clerk,  or  super- 


numerary, who  should  throw  any  paper  from  the  win- 
dows, would  be  forever  deprived  of  his  office.  The 
snow  ceased  to  falL 

M,  BATHURST. 

The  English  fiimily  of  Bathurst,  is  divided  Into  two 
branches,  which  are  attached  to  opposite  political  par- 
ties. The  Tenerable  bishop  of  Norwich,  one  of  the 
two  biriiops  who  voted  for  the  reform  bill,  is  the  bead 
of  one  of  them ;  the  minister  for  the  colonies,  under 
the  administration  of  lord  Castlereagh,  lord  Bathurst, 
who  was  one  of  the  roost  violent  persecutors  of  Napo- 
leon at  Saint  Helena,  belonged  to  the  other  branch. 

M.  Benjamin  Bathurst,  son  of  the  bishop  of  Norwich, 
was  the  English  ambassador  at  Vienna,  at  the  period 
of  the  campaign  of  1809 ;  peace  being  signed,  he  quitted 
that  capital,  with  a  passport,  under  the  fictitious  name 
of  the  Baron  de  Koch.  He  travelled  In  the  poet-carw 
riage  of  a  German,  a  courier  of  the  Engtish  cabinet, 
named  Krauss.  His  intentk>n  was  to  gain  the  shores 
of  the  Baltic,  and  to  sail  thence  to  England. 

He  had  already  arrived  at  Petersburg,  on  the  frontiers 
of  Mecklenbnig--it  was  the  25th  of  Norember.  He 
passed  three  hours  in  that  city,  paid  a  risit  to  the 
governor,  carefully  informed  himself  of  the  di^xmtion 
of  the  enemy's  troops  in  the  neighborhood,  and  offered 
a  large  sum  in  gold,  that  he  had  with  him,  to  be  safely 
conducted  to  the  end  of  his  voyage. 

On  returning  to  the  hotel  of  the  post,  where  be  had 
put  up,  he  bumta  good  many  papers,  and  dined ;  when 
his  repast  was  over,  he  ordered  his  horees.  The  car^ 
riage  was  ready,  the  steps  down ;  the  eourier  Krauss 
was  mounted,  when  M.  Bathurst  stepped  a  little  aside 
behind  a  wall.    He  was  never  seen  again. 

Fifteen  days  afterwards,  his  pantaloons  were  found 
some  distance  ofif^  on  a  little  hill  of  sand,  near  the  public 
roail.  In  the  pocket,  was  the  commencement  of  a  letter 
to  lady  Bathurst;  it  had  rained  for  more  than  a  week, 
yet  the  paper  on  which  the  letter  was  written  was  un- 
touched, and  the  ink  was  not  altered. 

During  a  period  of  twenty-six  years,  no  evidence, 
no  suspicion  in  the  least  degree  probable,  has  served  to 
clear  away  the  mystery  that  covers  this  singular  and 
deplorable  event  The  courier  Krauss^  arriving  alone 
in  England,  was  carefully  examined,  but  there  was  no 
evidence  of  any  guilty  connivance  on  his  part.  The 
Bathurst  family  and  the  English  government  took  mea- 
sure after  measure,  and  instituted  examination  after 
examination,  but  always  unsuccessfully. 

Although  France  and  England  were  at  war,  Madame 
Bathurst  landed  at  Morlaix,  with  her  brother,  in  1810. 
Immediately  upon  her  request,  she  obtained  leave  to 
visit  JParis.  She  came  for  the  purpose  of  asking  the 
assistance  of  the  French  government,  to  enable  her  to 
continue  her  researches;  and  she  received  from  the 
French  generals,  in  command  near  Petersburg,  at  the 
period  of  the  disappearance  of  M.  Bathurst,  all  the  in- 
formation that  could  be  useful  in  her  furtlier  exannioa- 
tions.  She  was  received  with  the  most  distinguished 
kindness  by  the  Dukes  de  Cadore  and  Romgo,  and  ob- 
tained permission  to  remain  in  France  as  long  as  she 
pleased.  But  they  could  not  efiectively  aid  her  in  Ger- 
many, the  French  government  having  no  longer  any 
authority  in  that  country. 
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This  sudden  diaappeamnce  of  an  English  diplomatic 
ageot,  has  never  been  altributed  to  the  French  govern- 
meat  by  England — always  so  ready  to  make  any  accu- 
sation against  France.  If  France  bad  been  suspected, 
the  Bathurst  family  would  not  have  addressed  itself, 
in  the  first  place,  to  the  French  government  for  aid  in 
their  inquiries ;  but  all  goTemmeutB,  even  those  friendly 
to  England,  have  not  been  entirely  free  from  suspicion. 
The  family  of  M.  Bathurst  is  not  yet  convinced  of  his 
death.  It  may  be  supposed  that  women  will  cherish 
the  slightest  ray  of  hope,  to  soften  their  grief;  but  a 
graTe  and  reflecting  man,  the  bishop  of  Norwich,  per* 
Kveresin  the  same  opinion,  founded  on  evidence  which 
he  pretends  to  possess,  but  which  he  conceals  from 
erery  one,  that  his  son  is  still  alive,  shut  up  in  Russia, 
in  some  distant  fortress. 

It  is  added,  that  the  English  government,  having 
seized  the  papers  of  a  French  emigrant  assassinated  at 
London,  a  M.  d'Entraigues,  whose  name  was  connected 
with  many  political  intrigues,  found  among  them  papers 
relating  to  the  disappearance  of  M.  Bathurst;  but 
every  thing  was  kept  secret  in  the  public  offices.  I 
should  not  be  surprised,  if  negotiations  were  shortly 
entered  into,  for.  the  purpose  of  discovering  the  truth  of 
the  case,  and  perhaps  for  reparation  for  so  heavy  an 
oftoce  against  the  dignity  of  the  British  government, 
and  the  laws  of  nations.  Twenty  years  after  the  dis- 
appearance of  M.  Bathurst,  his  daughter,  the  charming 
Miss  Bathurst,  perished  in  the  Tiber.  Her  death  was 
a  cause  of  mourning  to  the  whole  city  of  Rome. 

THE  COUNCIL  OF  STATE, 

▲KD  THB  SNUPr-BOXSSi 

I  leave  to  M.  Locr^  and  others,  the  trouble  of  assert- 
iog  and  proving  the  wisdom  and  profundity  of  the  dis- 
cuasions  in  the  Council  of  State,  over  which  the  Elmpe- 
n>r  presided ;  I  have  other  things  to  relate. 

The  Emperor,  when  at  the  Council  of  State,  had  a 
table  placed  before  him,  which  contained  a  single 
drawer;  when  the  sitting  was  over,  he  shoved  in  this 
drawer  on  rising  from  his  seat,  and  turned  the  key. 
No  one,  in  his  absence,  ever  opened  it.  When  the 
Emperor  did  not  preside  at  the  council,  his  place  re- 
mained unoccupied. 

The  Emperor  came  to  the  Council  of  State,  with  a 
snaff-box  in  his  hand,  and  as  soon  as  the  ehamberiain 
in  attendance,  who  stood  up  behind  his  arm  chair,  per- 
eeired  that  it  was  empty,  he  would  hand  him  another ; 
bat  even  that  did  not  sufiice.  If  the  Emperor  heard 
any  where  in  the  room,  the  noise  of  the  opening  of  a 
box,  he  would  turn  his  eyes  in  the  direction  from  which 
the  sound  seemed  to  proceed,  and  make  a  sign  with  his 
hand.  The  attendant,  went  immediately  for  the  box, 
and  brought  it  to  the  Emperor,  who,  after  taking  two 
Of  three  pinches,  would  throw  it  on  his  table,  or  more 
often  in  his  drawer.  The  snuff-boz,  in  the  last  case, 
was  lost  forever  to  its  owner. 

Once  instructed,  the  Councillors  of  State  did  not  suf- 
fer themselves  to  be  taken  in.  They  bad  their  council 
•QQff-boxes;  these  were  boxes  of  paper;  and  when 
they  were  confiscated,  the  loss  was  about  fifteen  or 
twenty  sous. 

Many  members  of  council  were  in  the  lud>it,  very 
coooion  to  men  whose  minds  are  strongly  pre*oocu* 


pied,  of  sketching  while  listenini^  to  the  discussion.  If 
by  chance  one  of  them  succeeded  in  drawing  anything 
very  amusing,  he  passed  the  paper  to  his  neighbor. 
The  Emperor  would  frequently  observe  this  movement, 
and  by  a  sign,  order  the  drawing  to  be  brought  to  him  ; 
when,  casting  an  absent  glance  at  the  paper,  he  would 
crumple  it  up,  shrugging  his  shoulders  at  the  same  time. 
Once  only,  he  sakl  to  M.  de  L*"*"^,  whose  eh$fd*caafre 
he  had  just  seized,  and  who  expressed  himself  on  a 
point  of  legislation  with  but  little  clearness :  *<  all  this 
does  not  prove,  sir,  that  you  will  ever  become  a  cele- 
brated artist** 

A  GOOD  MEMORY. 

The  Emperor  was  at  Erfut.  A  legion  of  kings  and 
princes  had  come  to  humble  their  crowns  before  his  re- 
cent royalty.  At  oneof  the  totrtfcs,  which  he  gave  at 
this  brilliant  court,  the  conversation  turned  on  an  an- 
cient pontifical  bull,  about  the  date  of  which  there  was 
some  doubt.  An  Austrian  prelate  indicated  a  period, 
which  the  Emperor  contested.  "  I  am  better  informed 
than  your  majesty  on  such  subjects,  said  the  prelate, 
and  I  think  I  am  certain  of  what  I  state.*' 

''And  for  my  part,"  replied  the  Emperor,'*'!  do  not 
say — ^I  believe ;  I  say,  I  am  certain  that  you  are  deceived. 
Besides,  the  truth  may  be  easily  ascertained ;  let  such  a 
work  be  brought,  and  if  I  am  wrong,  I  will  hasten  to 
acknowledge  it." 

The  book  was  brought.    The  Emperor  was  right. 

The  whole  assembly  were  astonished  at  such  an  ex- 
cellent memory,  on  the  part  of  one,  whose  head  was 
constantly  occupied  by  a  crowd  of  other  subjects. 

When  I  was  a  lieutenant,  said  the  Emperor.  These 
simple  words :  when  Iwaa  a  HeutetuaU,  produced  a  sin- 
gular effect  on  all  present ;  all  the  representatives  of  the 
old  monarchies,  looked  at  each  other  smiling. 

When  I  had  the  honor  to  be  a  lieutenant  of  artillery, 
continued  the  Emperor  in  a  louder  tone,  I  remained  two 
years  in  garrison  in  a  city  of  Daupbinti,  which  had  but 
a  single  circulating  library.  I  read  three  times  the 
whole  collection,  and  not  a  word  of  what  I  read  at  that 
period  ever  escaped  roe.  The  title  of  the  book  whidi 
has  been  just  brought  figured  on  the  list.  I  read  it  with 
the  rest,  and,  as  you  have  just  seen,  I  have  not  forgot- 
ten its  contents. 

THE  ABBfi  D'ASTROS. 

On  the  occasion  of  a  grand  fftte  given  at  the  Tuile- 
ries,  the  Emperor  received  the  homage  of  the  great  dig* 
nitaries  of  the  empire,  of  the  diplomatic  corps,  of  the 
great  officers  of  his  household,  &c  &c.  The  clergy, 
though  they  excommunicated  and  conspired  against 
him,  did  not  absent  themselves  from  the  presentations 
at  the  Tttileries.  On  this  occasion,  the  clergy  of  Paris 
had  come  in  great  pomp,  conducted  by  the  first  of  the 
grand  vicars  of  the  archbishopric  of  Paris,  the  seat 
being  vacant.  The  highly  respectable  archbishop  car- 
dinal Dubelloy  was  dead,  and  cardinal  Maury,  nomi- 
nated his  successor,  had  not  obtained  the  papal  con- 
firmation. 

M.  d'Astros  was  the  first  grand  vicar  of  the  diocese 
of  Paris,  an  ambitious  and  discontented  man;  of  whom 
the  restoration  made,  I  believe  a  bishop,  if  not  an  arch- 
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bishop.  The  pope,  whom  M.  de  Chabrol  guarded  at 
Savonne,  had  fulminated  a  sentence  of  excommunica- 
tion against  the  Emperor.  This  sentence  had  been 
sent  to  some  Italian  cardinals  detained  at  Paris,  to  some 
archbishops,  bishops,  and  other  ecclesiastics  devoted  to 
the  cause  of  the  sovereign  pontiff;  but  the  police^  with 
which  M.  de  Chabrol  surrounded  the  pope,  was  suffi- 
ciently well  constituted,  to  enable  him  to  make  known 
at  Paris,  the  names  of  the  persons  to  whom  the  bull  had 
been  addressed,  before  the  individuals  themselves  bad 
any  knowledge  of  the  disposition  of  the  holy  father. 

To  this  first  grievance,  that  of  a  correspondence  be- 
tween French  subjects  and  a  foreign  prince  engaged 
in  hostilities  with  France,  there  was  quickly  joined 
another.  The  bull  had  been  printed  and  posted  up  in 
many  churches  at  Paris,  without  the  knowledge  of 
Portalis,  minister  of  public  worship,  and  without  his 
being  able  to  furnish  to  the  police  the  least  clue  to  so 
extraordinary  a  publication.  It  was  on  this  occasion, 
that  M.  Portalis  was  replaced  as  minister  of  public 
worship  by  Count  Bigot  de  Pr^ameneu. 

The  police  bad  some  reason  to  suspect  that  the  grand 
vicar  d* Astros,  was  not  a  stranger  to  the  publication  of 
the  bull  of  excommunication;  and  on  the  morning  of 
the  day  of  which  we  speak,  a  report  to  this  effect  had 
been  carried  to  the  Emperor. 

It  was  eleven  o'clock ;  the  saloonp  of  the  palace  were 
already  filled  with  persons,  waiting  to  be  presented,  and 
the  Emperor  had  not  yet  appeared ;  shut  up  in  his 
cabinet,  he  had  summoned  Count  Real  to  him. 

<*  Real — in  coming  here,  who  have  you  seen  7* 

"Here?"    "  Yes,  in  the loJoiw." 

<'  A  great  number ;  marshals,  generals,  ambassadors, 
prefects,  mayors,  and  many  others." 

"  Are  there  any  priests  ?»» 

"  I  think,  that  I  observed  the  metropolitan  chapter." 

" Is  d' Astros  here?" 

'*  Yes,  sir ;  he  spoke  to  me." 

"  You  will  arrest  him ;  take  him  with  you  in  your 
carriage,  accompanying  him  home,  and  in  his  presence, 
examine  his  papers ;  and  if  you  find  anything  that  can 
lead  to  discovery  of  the  affair  of  the  bull  of  excommu- 
nication, you  will  send  the  grand  vicar  to  Vincennes." 

"But  might  we  not  watch  at  his  door,  and  arrest  him 
at  the  moment  of  his  return  home  ?" 

"  No ;  it  will  be  well  to  show  these  gentlemen  that 
they  cannot  mock  us  with  impunity." 

"  But,  snre,  he  is  in  full  dress  as  an  officer  of  the 
church  ;  it  will  be  a  scandal,  almost  a  second  represen- 
tion  of  the  arrest  of  the  cardinal  de  Rohan  at  Versailles." 

"No  matter!  Do  what  1  tell  you.  But  do  it  de- 
cently. I  even  authorize  you,  in  case  of  his  acting 
frankly,  to  be  indulgent  to  him." 

M.  Real  left  the  cabinet  of  the  Emperor,  and  imme* 
diately  observed  M.  d*Astro8  approach  him. 

"Ah,  well!  Count  how  is  the  Emperor?  Will  his 
majesty  receive  us  shortly  ?" 

"  The  Emperor  is  very  well,  and  it  will  not  be  long 
before  he  appears." 

"  Is  he  in  a  good  humor  ?" 

"  Rather  so ;  but  come  with  me,  I  must  speak  with 
you." 

"  With  me !  it  is  impossible ;  I  was  one  of  the  first 
to  enter,  and  I  have  my  speech  to  deliver." 

"  The  Emperor  will  allow  you  to  dispense  with  doing 


so  to-day,  and  I  advise  you  to  transfer  it  to  htm  who 
is  next  to  you  in  hierarchical  rank ;  for  you  will  cer- 
tainly not  deliver  it  yourselfl" 

"But  why?" 

"  Come — the  Emperor  has  chai^;ed  me  to  speak  with 
you." 

M.  Real  and  the  grand  vicar  traversed  the  saloons  in 
the  midst  of  general  astonishment.  When  they  had 
reached  the  foot  of  the  staircase,  M.  Real  made  a  sign 
and  his  carriage  approached  ;  a  servant  opened  the  door 
and  lowered  the  steps.  Here  there  was  a  contest  of 
politeness. 

"  Ascend,  Grand- Vicar." 

"  After  you,  Count" 

"  No,  Abb6 ;  get  in,  I  pray  you." 

"  I  supplicate  you — I  will  not  precede  you." 

"  I  see  that  it  is  necessary  to  be  explicit  with  yoo. 
Abbd,  you  are  my  prisoner,  and  we  will  go  together  to 
your  house." 

M.  d' Astros  dianged  color,  and  got  into  the  carriage. 

"  Let  us  see,  Ahh6 ;  there  is  still  time  to  arrange 
your  affair.  You  must  certainly  know  on  what  sub- 
ject I  am  about  to  speak  to  you ;  answer  frankly,  and 
however  rigorous  the  orders  of  the  Emperor  may  be,  I 
will  interpose  in  your  behalf.  Insteadof  goii^  to  your 
house,  come  to  mine,  and  we  will  arrange  every  thing 
between  us." 

"  Truly,  Count,  what  has  just  occurred  profoundly 
astonishes  me ;  I  am  ignorant  of  what  you  would  ques- 
tion me." 

"  You  know  nothing  concerning  the  bull  of  excom- 
munication?" 

"Absolutely  nothing,  personally ;  I  know  of  it  like 
every  body  else,  and  I  have  read  a  printed  eopy." 

"  And  have  you  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  publica- 
tion? EEave  you  received  no  comnanicatu>n  from  the 
Pope  on  this  subject?" 

"  None." 

**  In  this  case,  we  will  go  to  your  house." 

"You  will  find  nothing  at  my  house  that  will  not 
attest  my  respect  for  the  Emperor,  and  my  devotion  to 
his  person." 

"  I  hope  80k" 

In  a  few  minutes  the  carriage  stopped  before  the  door 
of  the  house  in  which  M.  d'Astros  dwelt,  and  M.  Real 
proceeded  immediately  to  the  cabinet  of  the  Grand 
Vicar.  On  entering,  he  perceived  under  the  table  a 
basket  destined  to  receive  waste  papers,  and  oommeoced 
by  searching  it  The  third  or  fourth  piece  that  be  un- 
rolled, was  the  minutes  of  an  answer  to  the  letter  sent 
by  the  Pope.  In  this  answer,  the  Grand  Vicar  acknow- 
ledged the  receipt  of  the  bull  of  excommuntq^tion,  and 
announced  that  it  had  been  published  through  his  ex- 
ertions 1 

M.  d^Astros,  finding  that  he  was  discovered,  grew 
pale,  abandoned  the  haughty  lone  that  he  had  kept  ap 
till  then,  and  confounded  himself  in  excuses  and  suppli- 
cations. 

"The  time  is  passed,"  replied  M.  Real ;  **l  offered 
you  the  means  of  safety,  but  you  refused  them ;  I  have 
now  only  to  ronder  an  account  of  what  has  passed  to 
the  Emperor — and  in  the  meantime,  I  must  execute  his 
orders  by  sending  you  to  Vincennes."    * 

M.  d^Astros  did  not  recover  his  liberty  until  towards 
the  clam  of  1813. 
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MRS.  BUTLER'S  BOOK, 

[It  wiB  DoC  for  warn  of  mprlt  that  the  following  article  was 
ootpablishcd  in  the  journal  for  which  k  wa«writleii.  ,b  may 
be  said  to  b«  now  out  of  date,  inaamach  as  no  part  ofthe  Intereat 
of  the  reader  will  proceed  from  aii/  curiosity  about  the  work 
of  which  it  treats.  But  in  many  of  the  remarks,  tht>ugh  light 
vod  pleyfttl  in  their  tone,  there  is  an  enduring  ralue,  and  the 
ttfflper  of  the  whole  piece  is  worthy  of  all  praise  and  imitation. 
We  ILod  too  a  melaociioiy  pleasure  in  giving  to  the  public  this 
figbc-bearted  and  joyous  effusion  of  a  spirit,  which  has  since  re- 
raroed  to  him  who  gave  it.  It  is  a  laugh  from  the  tomb,  and 
vbiJe  we  listen  to  its  joyous  pea),  we  find  ourselves  affected  like 
Hamlet  by  the  contemplation  of  the  Jester's  scull.  "  Alas  I 
poor  Torick  !  I  knew  him  Horatio.  A  fellow  of  infinite  jest-* 
of  lanst  excelient  fancy."  So  said  Hamlet;  and  so  say  we  of 
one,  vho  went  down  to  the  ^rave  in  all  the  unclouded  bright* 
iMss  of  genius,--the  last  flash  of  whose  wit  is  here  reflected  from 
oar  pages,  as  the  eTening  cloud  still  glows  with  the  lustre  ofthe 
deputed  sun.] 


Oft,  bad  we  Uiture  to  sigh  and  mourfi, 
Anny,  dearest,  youM  make  us  sigh  $ 

And  eT*ry  pleh  to  a  peer  should  turn. 
Or  a /Wince,— ^hen  thou  werl  nigh. 

Moore t  {eometohtt  aUered.)* 

I  BAD  perused  many  of  the  editorial  out-pouring  of 

wrtthon  Miss  Fanny  K (pshaw  !)  I  mean  Mrs. 

Boiler's  bookf  before  I  had  '^done  myself  the  pleasure" 
of  reading  iL  I  was  in  consequence  induced  to  procure 
frotD  Mr.  Frank  Taylor's  toeU-stored  library,  a  copy  of 
the  work.  (See  what  a  glorious  thin^  for  an  author 
^ifoifum  is,  whether  legal,  or  critical!  Thousands, 
like  myself,  will "  rush,"  as  the  Philadelphia  journalists 
bave  it,  to  the  libraries  and  book-stores,  and  borrow  or 
roithaae  the  work,  who  might  not  have  done  so,  had 
Bot  oar  wrethy  critics  damned  it  into  fetme.  DitU,  as 
to  Mis.  TroUope's  work.)  Well,  I  read  the  work  ;  and 
laogfaed  heartily  whilst  reading  it,— as  1  did  at  the  sen- 
timents of  the  "  Anti-Scotchman,*'  which  you  published 
sometime  since.  But  I  laughed,  no  less  at  the  hubbub, 
which  folks  are  making  about  the  sentiments  of  the 
"young  lady."  That  the  "good-looking  old  gentle-' 
man,"  whom  I  know  to  be  "  good-looking,"  and  "  not 
so  old  neither,"  should  have  repelled  the  personal  libel, 
gives  me  no  surprise.  Were  /  a  man  scarcely  middle- 
•ged,  I  would  have  done  likewise  ;  but,  that  a  whole 
Ration  (I  mean  of  editort,)  should  get  wroth,  against 
this  literary  Sophia  Westemj^  because  the  rompous 
yoang  thin^,  happens  to  hit  us,  now  and  then,  n  tap 
vith  her  skipping-rope,  is,  I  think,  a  little  bit  of  a  folly ; 
in  ftct,  to  use  the  forcible  figure  of  Foun^, — it 

'*  Resembles  ocean  into  tempest  wrought, 
To  waft  a  feather,  or  to  drown  a  fly.*> 

It  is  undeniable  that  she  is  rather  forward  in  many  of 
her  observations ;  very  unphilosophical  in  many  of  her 
deductions ;  and  not  altogether  logical  in  all  her  argu- 
ments; she  frequently,  ii  is  evident,  goes  botanizing 
abng  the  seashore,  and  is  surprized,  whilst  doing  so, 
to  find  pebbles  instead  of  plants;  and,  vice  veryo,  mur- 

*  Ueers^s  stanza  runs  that : 

"  Oh !  had  I  leisure  to  sigh  and  rooom, 

Fanny,  dearest,  for  thee  Pd  sigh  ; 
And  er'ry  smile  in  my  cheek  should  turn, 
To  tears  when  thoa  wert  nigh.*' 
ila  FiddiDg*s  TVw  Jencs. 


rours  like  a  disappointed  conchologist,  because  she  finda 
no  shells  in  a  ramble  through  a  com  fiek}.  Well,  ajl 
this  is  ^try  foolish ;  but  what  is  it  to  us  ?'^  Mrs.  But- 
lef  wants,  ft  is  evklent,  ''another  and  a  better  world," — 
asortofMelo-dramatic  Spectacle* world,  in  which  life 
shall  be  one  continued  glorious  procession,  like  that  in 
Blue"  Beard  (only  with  real  elephants;)  and  stie  would 
fain  be  the  Fatima  of  the  play  ;  (always  excepting,  of 
course,  the  reality  of  the  catastrophe.)  Who  Is  sur- 
prised 7  Such  is  the  natural  conseqtience  of  a  theatri- 
cal life,  on  the  mind  of  an  intellectual  apoUed  ehiUL 
But,  having  helped  to  spoil  the  child  ourselves,  let  U0 
not  treat  U  with  unrelenting  severity.  And,  now,  to 
turn  to  the  work  itself.  First,  as  to  the  faults  I  have  to 
find  with  itj—'tohat  I  drniH  like  in  U.  I  begrudged  my 
money  for  the  — es  and  those  everlasting  galaxies  of 
fixed  *  ^  *  *  *^  I  dislike  the  continual  fbrgetfulness  of 
that  fine  old  moral  maxim, "  take  the  will  for  the  deed." 
Intentions  of  kindness,  win  a1wa3r8,  with  those  who 
keep  their  heart  in  the  right  place,  be  credited  ta  actual 
kindnesses,  even  though  there  should  be  in  the  momia', 
something  which,  according  to  the  notions  of  the  re- 
ceiver, is  "  not  quite  the  thing."  Now,  in  this  item 
Mrs.  B.  is  certainly  nmewkai  to  blame.  She  acknow- 
ledges to  kindnesses  receiTed,^neer8  at  the  givers-^ 
and,  then,  publishes  them.f  Jt-propot,  as  connected  with 
this  same  '*  ingratitude,"  a  word  as  to  those  whom  Mrs. 
B.  terms  "the  press-gang."  She  records,  in  one  part 
of  her  work,  (as  O'Connell  did,  against  duelling,)  a  sort 
of  *'  vow  in  heaven,"  that  she  will  have  neither  making 
nor  meddling  with  any  one  connected  with  the  press, 

"Tistnia,  nispky, 
*TiB  pity  >as,  'Us  true,*' 

that  she  did  not  consult  her  fkvorite  dramatist  and  mo* 
ralist,  l^akspeare,  on  this  occasion.  The  "  press-gang" 
were  the  ladder  by  which  Miss  Fanny  Kemble  climbed, 
till  she  became,  if  not  exactly^ 

"  The  bright  Qyllene  ofthe  sUas,** 

certainly,  a  great  favorite  with  the  public,  (English  and 
American,)  and  Mrs.  Butler,  to  boot..  Well,  what  says 
Shakspeare about  this  matter?  What  is JUs descrip- 
tion of  ungrateful  dlmbera  7  I  forget  his  words,  and 
cannot  even  call  to  mind  the  ptlay  nor  the  character  by 
whom  the* sentiment  is  uttered,  but,  he  describes  them  as 
persons  ascending  a  ladder  with  their  face  towards  it, 
and,  on  reaching  the  top,  turning  round,  and  kicking  the 
ladder  down.  How  could  Miss  Fanny  Kemble  have 
reached  the  '*  topmost  round"  of  her  ambition,  had  it 
not  been  for  this  same  brotherhood  ofthe  press?  She 
might  have  "  strutted  and  fretted  her  hoar  upon  the 

•  Who  can  forget  that  the  Hercules  of  English  llteratare,  (Dr. 
JohnscM),)  went  to  the  Hebrides  tQ  look  for /ores/«  /  And,  I  have 
heard  a  stery  tUd,  true  or  not,  of  an  Irish  girl,  w  ho  landed  at  New 
Tbrk,  and  made  Fulton  market  the  first  objea  of  her  yisit ;  it  was 
late  in  Che  day,  and  the  stalls  of  those  who  deal  in  the  eatables 
we  get  from  the  feathered  creation,  were  pretty  well  cleared— 
**  the  birds  had  all  fled  ;'*  she  recoonoitered  for  some  time ; 
went  on  board  the  ship  again ;  looked  dissatisfied ;  was  aslced 
how  she  liked  America ;— turned  ap  her  nose,  and  expressed 
her  resolution  to  return  by  the  next  packet,  forasmuch  as  there 
was  *'  nopoultrjf  In  America.** 

fMrs.  B.  is  just  as  insulting,  on  some  of  these  oecaaions,  Irat 
not  quite  so  candid,  as  Thmm  Is  to  JSpenuntut,-' 
*'  .^Mm.   Here  1 1  will  mend  thy/essi. 
3^      FlIS^  mtad  my  oompaay  { uie  sMy  th^te^f," 

Voi^  III.— «5 
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'.  Stage,**  and  then  have  been  "heard  of  no  more,'*  bad  it 
not  been  for  persons  connected  with  the  press.  Yet  is 
she  as  ferocious  towards  this  press-^ang,  as  the  misan- 
thrope, above  quoted,  is  to  the  world : 

"  Timan,  What  woald'ai  thoo  do  with  the  world,  Apooiantus, 
IfU  lay  in  thy  power? 
"  4pem.    Oire  it  the  ieecfo,  to  be  rid  of  the  mau" 

To  pursue  my  catalogue  of  what  I  do  not  like,  thereby 
to  arrive  at  what  I  do  like,  in  Mrs.  B.*s  journal.  I  do 
not  like  that  continual  '*  went  to  bed ;"  "rose  at  eight;*' 
"  read  a  Canto  in  Dante  ;**  "  put  out  my  things  for  the 
theatre ;"  "jumped  over  a  gutter  ;^'  (the  last  is  ^uoied 
from  memory.)  It  is  all  very  proper  that  Fanny  Kem- 
ble,  whilst  she  too#  Fanny  Kemble,  should  have  "  gone 
to  bed  ;**  and,  also  that  she  should  rise  again ;  and  with- 
out wishing  to  make  a  display  of  my  classic  reading, 
I  will  venture  to  cite  a  very  old  authority  in  favor  of 
this  practice  of  going  to  bed  and  getting  up  again :  (I 
am  not  sure  whether  or  not  it  appeared  first,  as  a  pre* 
dieUon  in  "  Moore*s  Almsnac,**)  it  runs  thus : 

*<  Early  to  bed,  and  early  to  rise, 
MalEes  one  healthy,  and  wealthy,  and  wi«e." 

But  then,  again,  on  Franklin's  principle — (for  I  am  a 

disciple  of  that  glorious  patriot  and  economist,) — that "  a 

penny  saved  is  a  penny  earned,"  I  do  not  see  why  a 

penny  should  not  have  been  saved  in  Fanny's  book,  by 

omitting  all  these, "  went-t(^bed-ing,*'  and  "  get*up-ing,'* 

and  "  kennel-jurop-ing**  passages.    It  is  true,  we  should 

have  lost  so  much  knowledge ;  but  then, 

**  Where  Ignorance  la  bUn, 
'Ha  folly  to  be  vt«e.*> 

Mrs.  Butler  seems  to  be  unHer^mistake  as  to  the  use 

ot  eknnological  records.  The  public  might  be  interested, 

and  are,  in  the  information  that  Columbus  reached  the 

shores  of  this  "mighty  continent,"  (will  Fanny  excuse 

the  vanity  of  the  term,)  on  the  II  th  of  October,  1492 ; — ^it 

was  a  great  event ;  and  chr&nology, "  kar  honor,"  the 

recorder  of  no  trifling  matters,  says,  "  I  will  put  tkat 

down  on  my  tablet ; 

■^—  'Which  is  not  of  an  sge, 
But  for  all  time.*'* 

says  Fanny,  to  chronology,  "just  put  it  down,  amongst 
memorable  events,  that  on  Friday,  the  7th  of  Septem- 
ber, 1838,  /  "rose  at  eight ;  after  breakfast — tidied  my 
dressing-box,  mended  and  tucked  my  white  muslin 
gown  [!  !  I]"  — "  Purquoi  ?"  quoth  chronology,  and 
Fanny  says, — "  Because  /  did  it." 

We  have  not  "adone"  with  our  scolding  yet.  It 
was  very  foolish  for  Fanny's  fadier  to  wish  for  a  gim- 
blet  to  spill  the  whiskey  i*  he  was,  as  she  says  of  the 

*  **Ab  we  walked  down  Market  street,  through  the  long 
ranges  of  casks,  the  only  creatures  sUrriog,  except  some  melan- 
choly nighl-loTing  cat,  my  father  said  very  ealnUy  [wonders  will 
nerer  cease  !  A  line  or  two  of  •  ♦  ♦  •  ♦  would  have  answered 
the  purpose  better]->"How  I  do  wish  I  had  a  glmblet.»-^"What 
for  ?"— <*  What  fun  it  would  be  to  pierce  every  one  of  these  bar- 
rels." Joumalf  vol.  ii.  pp.  90,  91.  I  wish  Fanny  had  $tarred 
this  passage :  It  places  her  father  In  the  light  of  a  very  silly 
"  old  gentleman,**  one  of  those  whom  the  poet  so  well  pour- 
trays,  as  being 

'*  Like  damag*d  clocks,  whose  hands  and  bells  dissent. 
Folly  rings  $ix,  whilst  nature  points  out  tioetve,** 

He  waa  old  enough,  cerfet,  to  **  know  better  ;**  and  I  wish  our 
authoress  Lad  been  put  In  mind,  when  writing  this  part  of  her 
journal,  of  a  very  pretty  little  distich  of  Prior'$ : 

"  AuthwB  would  lose  one  half  the  praise  they've  go(, 
Were  It  but  itaoWD,  what  they,  discreetly  blot,** 


"  old  gentleman,"  certainly  "  old  enough  to  know  bet- 
ter ;'*  there  was  nothing  in  the  wisk,  either  of  sublime 
or  beautiful,  to  render  it  worthy  of  being  "written 
down." 

And  now,  I  believe,  I  have  finished  my  sooIcRog ;  as 
to  Mrs.  B.'s  political  notions,  "  let  us  langh  ;"  she  tells 
us  how  long  our  republic  is  to  live, — "  'till  she  im  a  skele- 
ton !'*  (Ha !  ha !  ha !)  She  settles  the  soothera  ques- 
tion, (which  cost  us  poor  creatures  so  many  months  of 
dubitation  and  debate,)  in  the  "  twinkling  oi  a  bed- 
post," as  Banm  Duberley  saith.*  (Ktres  a  droU  et  a 
gauche !)  She  hath  no  more  difficulty  in  estimating 
our  great  public  characters.  She  dt^-patekea  Daniei 
Webster,  Henry  Clay,  and  all  the  rest  of  them,  in  a 
line  or  two ;  and  tells  you  the  real  character  of /odben, 
which  it  has  given  some  people  so  much  trouble  to  in- 
vestigate, in  about  as  many  more ;  our  best  authors  are 
complimented  in  the  phrase,  they  "  are  as  well  as  could 
be  expected."  Our  great  men  are  "  great  men  here  /" 
A  compliment  not  very  unlike  that,  which  Dr.  OUapodf 
in  the  "  Poor  Qentleman,"  pays  to  the  rustic,  who  per- 
petrates a  pun, — ^"very  well,  for  a  bumpkin !"  says  be. 
As  to  theology,  why  Mrs.  Butler's  "journal"  is  quite 
satisfactory  on  that  subject  (The  once  celebrated 
"  Butler's"  Analogy  ofj^oiurei  and  RaeaUd  ReSgiom,  h  a 
fool  to  it.)  She  teUs  us,  like  a  second  Matthias,  not 
only  what  we  are,  and  where  we  are,  but  where  and 
what  we  shall  be  hereafter, — with  the  aid,  however,  (it 
should  be  stated,)  of  "  Dr. ." 

I  purposed  to  have  concluded  all  I  had  to  say  ob 
Mrs.  Butler's  volumes  in  this  present  letter,— and 
I  meant  to  have  written  an  eulogiuro, — ^instead  of 
that  I  find  I  have  written  one,  chiefly,  of  censure. 
There  is  much  to  admire,  however,  in  both  the  volumes, 
apart  from  the  nonsense  about  "manners  and  cusr 
toms,"t  and  politics,  and  theology,  and  "  going  to  bed," 
and  "getting  up,"  and  "putting  out  things  for  the 
theatre."  If  you  can  hereailer  find  room  for  me,  I  should 
like  you  to  publish  some  beautiful  extracts  which  I 
have  marked  whilst  reading. 

s.  w. 

*  Co1man*s  Helr-at-Law. 

t  There  Is  aa  old  line  which  Mrs.  Butler  will  rem«mberr— 
**  Hyperion  to  a  Satyr  ;>* 
her  book  indicates  a  taste  which  would  liave  preferred, 
<*  Beau  Rash  to  Washington.** 


AFFECTION'S  TRIUMPHS. 

PARTH. 

When  the  dimmed  eye  no  more  reflects  the  hoe^ 
Which,  prodigal  of  beauty,  Nature  strews 
Where'er  a  flowret  peeps,  a  forest  soars, 
Or  down  the  rugged  rock  a  cataract  pours; 
But  as  a  roughened  mirror,  pictures  all 
Clothed  in  the  starless  evenmg's  murky  pall — 
When  the  unnumbered  harmonies  that  roll, 
Baneath  the  vault  of  Heaven,  from  pole  to  pole. 
In  one  according  cadence,  cannot  cheer 
Even  if  they  rouse  the  enervated  ear — 
When  traitorous  Memory  can  scarce  portray 
The  friend  who  soothed  the  age  of  yesterday, 
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And  choiiiah  of  her  gifts,  is  arged  in  rain 
Fngmental  thouglits  to  congregate  again — 
Whj  pauses  on  the  verge  of  life  the  soul, 
While  foU  in  sight  appears  the  wished-for  goal  ? 
Why  seeks  she,  though  assured  of  Heayen,  to  stay 
Or  earth  anoiher  and  another  day  7 

Has  death  a  dread  can  make  the  sni*forgiTen 
Deny  the  faith  that  raised  his^  hopes  to  Heaven, 
When  agonizing  prayer  and  humbled  pride 
Obtained  the  gift  for  which  a  Savior  died? 
Is  there  a  charm  that  can  the  soul  engage 
To  linger  here,  when,  chilled  by  stealthy  age. 
The  blood  stands  stagnant  in  the  swollen  veins, . 
And  life  is  only  consdous  of  its  pains  7 
Ah!  yes,  though  death  is  gazed  on  unappall'd, 
And  though,  by  earth's  encumbering  grossneas  thrallM, 
The  sottl,  like  an  imprisoned  bird,  will  long 
In  her  far  native  h^me  to  pour  her  song; 
Yes,  though  the  aged  sufferer  draws  with  pain 
His  breath,  and  strives  to  raisehis  hand  in  vain  ; 
Tbat  palsied  hand  some  loved  one's  hand  would  press ; 
Thit  passing  breath -aome  faithful  friend  would  bless; 
Hit  closing  eye  once  more  would  fondly  trace 
The  lineaments  of  some  familiar  face ; 
Once  more  his  failing  ear  desires  to  hear 
Voioea  whose  tones  in  other  days  were  dear. 

Iq  that  last  hour  of  inteilectual  light, 
With  Heaven's  anticipated  glories  bright. 
When  feeble  Nature,  rallying  all  her  powers, 
Recalls  the  vigor  ofher  earliest  hours; 
Aod  Memory  to  the  dying  one  displajrs 
Her  record  of  his  "few  and  evil  days," 
Where,  chough  ofl  washed  with  tears,  apparent  yet 
Are  all  his  errors,  all  his  wanderings  set : 
With  what  delight  he  finds  'tis  also  there 
How  oft  he  held  the  aching  brow  of  care ; 
How  oft  the  woes  of  poverty  relieved, 
And  calmed  the  sighs  the  hopeless  suffered  heaved : 
Aod  with  what  proud  humility,  declares, 
The  lore  he  lent  has  won  the  love  he  shares ; 
"His  love,''  he  whispers  with  his  latest  breath, 
"Who  BO  sustains  me  at  this  hour  of  death !" 

But  not  alone  fbr  sorrow  and  distress, 
Nor  wasting  cares,  nor  hours  of  weariness. 
Nor  for  the  accumulate  miseries  of  disease. 
Affection  claims  our  active  sympathies. 
She  asks  of  all,  who  love  her  gentle  sway. 
And  share  her  triumphs,  on  her  shrines  to  lay 
As  aacriSce,  the  vain  and  selfish  pride 
That  can  a  brother's  weaknesses  deride. 

If  some  of  meaner  intellect,  have  bent 
Their  minds  to  vain  conceits ;  and  fortunes  spent 
Tbat  useless  on  its  point  an  egg  might  stand. 
Or  wheels,  self-driven,  turn  'gainst  His  command, 
In  strict  subjection  to  whose  laws'  control. 
Through  boundless  space,  unnumbered  planets  roll — 
If  some  have  left  the  hammer  or  the  plough. 
The  loom  or  counter,  whfn  they  scarce  knew  lyw 
To  read  the  weekly  papers,  which  supplied 
Notions  miallible  the  state  to  guide ; 
And  ventured  on  the  tribune  stump  to  climb. 
Thence  u>  the  senate  hall  to  step  in  time : 


There  to  assist,  while  all  the  world  looks  on. 

At  many  a  deed  were  better  left  undone — 

If  some,  when  easy  competence  was  gained, 

The  toiling  slaves  of  traffic  have  remained ; 

Less  for  the  profit  than  the  unstable  fame 

Which  chance  can  give,  or  chance  can  turn  to  shame ; 

And  squandered  intellect,  that  might  have  wrought 

A  web,  like  Rogers',  of  poetic  thought ;  ' 

Or  energies  like  Hancock's,  fit  to  lead  . 

A  nation's  council  at  her  utmost  need — 

If  some  have  made  their  ignorance  a  crime. 

And  wasted  what  was  not  their  own — the  time 

Bestowed  on  each  for  all  in  sacred  trust-^ 

And  some  have  buried  talents  in  the  dust— 

Let  not  the  fires  of  indignation  glow, 

Nor  bitter  waters  of  contempt  o'crflow : 

Lay  not  the  follies  of  the  world  to  heart. 

Nor  play  the  fierce  crusader's  antic  part 

Perhaps,  even  yet  allured  to  wiser  ways, 

A  part  may  shed  abroad  enlightening  rays. 

And  all  at  least  to  sanity  return. 

Their  farthing  lights  on  candlesticks  to  bum. 

In  ancient  days  a  plundered  traveller  lay. 
Bleeding  and  faint,  beside  the  public  way ; 
The  priest  and  levite,  wrapped  in  heartless  pride. 
Regardless  passed  him  on  the  other  side. 
To  join  their  own  select,  sectarian  crew, 
Long-mooted  points  of  doctrine  to  review, 
And  left  the  poor  Samaritan  to  pour 
Oil  on  his  wounds ;  and  from  the  little  store 
By  penury  saved,  his  willing  mite  to  spend 
For  one  whose  sufferings  bade  him  be  his  friend. 
And  modem  babblers  have  been  known  to  pass 
The  bed  of  pain,  with  just  a  faint  "alas!" 
And  hasten  to  conventicle,  to  dress 
In  good  set-phrases,  doctrines  valueless 
Save  as  the  watchwords  of  a  sect,  or  rail 
At  all  who  their  loved  dogmas  dared  assail  : 
And,  proud  they  ne'er  were  seen  to  wander  far 
From  ways  of  rectitude,  with  pompous  air 
Coolly  expatiate  in  their  homilies, 
On  weak,  but  better  men's  infirmities. 
They  troly  leam  "  to  hate  the  world;"  but  prove 
Th^  also  hate  His  law  who  bade  them  love. 

Are  theae— by  strong  temptation  ne'er  assailed — 
Or  with  whom  shame  has  o'er  its  arts  prevailed — 
Whose  calculating,  coM,  or  coward  blood 
Has  bid  them  shun  the  evil,  which  they  would, 
(Loving  the  evil  for  the  evil's  sake,) 
Were  dread  of  punishment  removed,  partake — 
Are  these  noore  venial  than  the  ardent  soul 
Who  loves  Uie  truth,  but  spurns  the  base  control 
Of  earth-born  dogmas,  when  in  evil  hour 
He  yields  a  prisoner  to  sensual  power  7 — 
Disgusted  in  the  haunts  of  vice,  and  cloyed 
By  what  he  fiercely  sought  but  scarce  enjoyed, 
His  pristine  vigor  he  may  yet  regain. 
And  sail  in  safety  o'er  life's  dangerous  main : 
And,  as  a  bark  that  holds  her  destined  course, 
Thotigh  varying  winds  and  waves  exert  their  force, 
Between  the  shoals  of  vice,  and  rocks  of  pride^ 
With  virtue  at  the  helm,  in  triumph  glide* 
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There  am  diiciplea  of  Another  eehool. 
Who  measure  all  things  with  a  luM»and  rule, 
And,  like  sectarians,  wage  incessant  war 
Against  infirmities  they  scarce  deplore; 
Man^s  warmest  sympathies  aloud  decry; 
His  friendships,  not  by  lucre  bought,  deny; 
Proclaim  in  pseudo-philosophic  tone. 
His  heart  depraved,  to  every  treachery  prone. 
And  only  kind  his  fellows  to  deceive ; 
Then  quote  to  prove  it  what  they  disbelieve. 
They  boast  that  having  analysed  the  mind, 
They  find  its  being  to  the  earth  confined ; 
And  show,  by  argument  without  a  flaw, 
That  men,  if  they  would  jrield  to  reason's  law. 
Need  not  the  virtues  of  a  higher  sphere 
To  rule  their  wills,  or  guide  their  conduct  here : 
That  if  tjiey  need  them  not^  it  follows  plain 
They  have  them  not,  and,  therefore,  'twould  b%  vain 
To  think  that  they,  with  no  more  potent  cause 
Than  the  still  voice  of  Conscience's  applause. 
Can,  ignorance  aside,  forgetful  prove 
Of  all  the  instructive  teachings  of  self-love. 
And  thus,  themselves  except,  who  runs  may  see 
All  men  are  knaves  or  blockheads ;  CL  E.  IX 

Qo,  soepties,  and  with  low'ring  brows  refuse 
Pardon  for  trifling  errors,  and  amuse 
Four  sturdier  minds  with  eflbrts  to  mislead 
Inferior  natures  by  your  grovelling  creed : 
Qo  sneer  at  what  you  cannot  imitate 
In  those,  with  generous  impulses  elate. 
Who,  as  affection's  ministen,  disdain 
To  glory  in  self-love*s  enfeebling  chain : 
But  say,  if  with  his  life  his  being  ends. 
And  not  beyond  the  gloomy  grave  extends— » 
Do  ye  expect  that  man  should  prove  a  saint, 
And  not  the  monster  ye  delight  to  paint  7 

Regard  the  various  classes  of  mankind, 
The  simple  virtuous,  or  the  learned  blind, 
Or  worth  and  wisdom  in  close  union  joined-*- 
See  all  pursuing  some  ideal  good. 
Some  bubble,  borne  along  on  Folly's  flood ; 
And  if  perchance,  amid  the  restless  throng, 
With  childish  zeal,  thou'rt  hastening  along. 
Let  thine  own  weakness  for  another's  plead, 
Nor  blame  the  heart  for  errors  of  the  head. 
For  grosser  criminals  keep  the  sullen  frown— 
For  hypocrites  who  wear,  or  scorn  a  gown ; 
For  peculators  in,  or  out  of  place ; 
For  vice  in  rags,  or  spared  that  worst  disgrace : 
But  still  remember,  even  these  may  cast 
The  slough  of  guilt,  when  wintry  winds  are  past, 
And  genial  gales  of  virtue's  budding  spring 
Fresh  vigor  and  a  new  existence  bring. 
Burst  from  its  chrysalis,  the  crawling  worm 
That  seemed  to  Uve  earth's  verdure  to  deform, 
From  flower  to  flower  rejoices  on  its  way, 
Innocuous  now,  and  makes  the  landscape  gay. 

Lo !  the  poor  wretdi  in  yonder  cell  confined. 
To  loneliness  and  racking  thought  consigned! 
'Tie  silent  as  the  chambers,  where  are  laid. 
Till  solemn  rites  of  sepulture  are  paid, 
The  wasted  memben  of  the  recent  dead, 
Save  when  be  turns  on  his  uneasy  bed  : 


Its  rustling  straw  can  then  bis  soul  beguile, 
And  on  his  features  paint  a  haggard  smile. 

But  hark !  he  speaks.    Unwelcome  memories  come 
To  taunt  with  visions  of  his  early  home. 
And,  not  the  horrors  of  impending  woe. 
Nor  even  the  shame  that  guilt  must  ever  know, 
Makes  half  so  desolate  the  heart,  or  wrings 
With  pangs  like  those  unpitying  Memory  brings, 
When,  to  the  ruined  one,  her  mirror  shows 
A  scene  of  calm  and  innocent  repose, 
Where,  when  a  boy  its  love-built  bowers  among. 
The  joys  were  his  that  but  to  home  belong ; 
Till  recklessly  he  threw  them  all  away. 
And  sought  to  gaze  upon  the  colors  gay 
Indulgence  paints  upon  the  shifliog  clouds. 
To  lure  within  her  snares  devoted  crowds. 

"  Cease,  Memory,  oease,"  he  cries,  *'  to  haunt  my 
brain 
With  dreams  of  bliss  I  ne'er  shall  know  again ; 
Nor  force  me,  all  unwilling,  to  contrast 
The  wretched  present  with  the  happy  past 
Ah !  had  I  listened  to  a  mother's  prayer 
So  fondly  breathed,  or  dried  a  sister's  tear, 
I  had  not  now,  in  manhood's  earliest  prime. 
Been  here  to  pay  the  penalty  of  crime. 
Fool  thai  I  was !  to  wound  the  guardian  hand 
Held  out  to  lead  me  through  a  dangerous  land. 
And  turn  to  follow  low  desires  of  sense 
Which  wrap  the  soul  in  mortal  impotence. 
Till  weakest  grown,  where  strength  was  wanted  rooKt, 
The  resolution  to  resolve,  was  lost. 

"  Thus  I  rejected  mercy — thus  I  spurned 
The  proffered  love  of  hearts  that  towards  me  yearned  ; 
And  now,  all  desolate,  in  vain  I  crave 
The  meanest  living  thing's  regard  to  have. 
Ah !  meanest  things  alone,  could  learn  to  prize 
The  love,  which  even  they  might  well  despise : 
For  who  will  cherish — who  will  even  forgive 
The  fiend,  alike  unfit  to  die  or  live ! 
Vile,  lieartless  wretch !  To  every  friend  untrue, 
Tis  fit  that  Memory  should  my  pangs  renew ; 
'Tis  fit  the  flowery  landscape  Hope  displays^ 
Elxpanding  still,  as  those  approaching  gaze 
Who  walk  in  innocence,  should  please  no  more 
The  stricken  heart,  that  learned  not  to  deplore, 
Until  by  loneliness  to  horror  moved. 
Indulgence  in  the  ways  it  ne'er  approved. 

"  Then  straggle  soon  will  end ;  for  such  excess 
Of  pain  and  woe,  will  bring  forgelfulness. 
Pain  will  at  length  benumb  my  wasted  frame. 
And  frenzy  lull  the  agony  of  shame. 
Though  now  the  fever  kindles  in  my  brain, 
Incites  each  pulse,  and  bm-ns  through  every  vein — 
Though  creeps  my  flesh,  as  if  the  slimy  trail 
Of  crawling  worm  it  felt,  the  welcome  signs  I  hail. 
Elh  1  bow  the  shivering  heat  endurance  tasks ! 
How  nature  seeks  to  shun  the  boon  it  asks ! 
Dare  I  to  trust  the  hope  despair  supplies  ? 
No  1  No  I — 'TIS  thus  its  calmness  would  disguise 
The  quenchless  flame— the  worm  that  never  dies ! 
Not  unto  me  will  even  madnees  bring 
Its  power  to  quell  Remone'B  rankling  stkig. 
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For  unknown  yean  of  miseries  reserrotf, 

My  soul  refuses  yet  to  be  unnerved ; 

Unoatural  strength  my  jaded  powers  maintain^ 

And  suffering  whets  the  consciousness  of  pain. 

Down  the  lon^  vista  of  my  deep  distress, 

There  comes  no  hope  my  penitence  to  bless. 

I  dare  not  raise  my  swollen  eyes  on  high 

WLiie  memory  echoes  past  impiety ; 

For  if  to  pray  my  wearied  spirit  tries, 

blj  worse  than  hopeless  prayer  with  utterance  dies ; 

Or  calls  up  thoughts  in  my  distracted  mind. 

That  with  its  being  are  fore'er  entwined." 

Bat  see!  a  Tcnerable  form  is  near, 
lo  Tiriue  strong,  in  piety  sincere : 
His  coantenanoe  speaks  benevolence— his  eye  ^ 
Of  resolution  fixed,  and  purpose  high. 
With  glistening  eyes,  Afiection  bids  him  bring 
The  grateful  water  from  the  living  spring. 
To  quench  the  thirst  for  sin,  and  strive  to  teach 
The  doctrines  Pharisees  can  only  preach : 
Not  wound  the  heart  by  festering  anguish  torn, 
Aod  laboring  'neath  the  weight  of  its  own  scorti ; 
But  lare  it  on,  by  offices  of  love 
To  raise  a  trembling  hope  to  Heaven  above ; 
And  tell  that  friends,  with  whom  it  longs  to  live 
On  earth,  are  hourly  seeking  to  forgive. 

Far  from  the  spot  where  sceptic  doubts  are  rife ; 
Far  from  the  regions  of  polemic  strife ; 
Far  from  the  city's  whitened  walls,  where  pride 
And  heartless  afi*ectatton  still  abide ; 
With  other  homely  doctrines,  they  believe 
Man^  noblest  exercise  is  to  forgive. 
They  do  not  find  it  written  in  the  book. 
In  whieh  for  precepts  they  delight  to  look, 
That  he,  his  fellow  mortals  may  despise, 
Becaose  more  sinful,  or  less  worldly  wise ; 
Nor,  from  its  deeply  pondered  pages,  learn 
Unfeigned  repentance  from  their  doors  to  spurn. 

Passed  a  few  years,  behold  in  yonder  dell. 
Where  erst  he  dwelt,  and  where  he  now  does  dwell- 
There,  where  the  spreading  branches  of  the  wood 
Conceal  the  penitent's  loved  solitude. 
He  muses  on  his  sins  and  sorrows  past. 
And  humbly  hopes  to  be  forgiven  at  last. 
Afection  blesses  him,  and  alt  are  kind  ; 
While  all  the  peace  is  his  the  guilty  ever  find. 


DADE'S  MASSACRE. 

• 

High  in  her  mountain>home,  'mid  mists  and  clouds, 
Columbia's  Genius  sat :  in  waiting  crowds, 
Around  her  throne,  her  chosen  spirits  were — 
The  winds  their  coursers,  and  their  car  the  air. 
On  either  side  were  placed  in  fit  array 
The  mystic  symbols  of  her  mighty  sway : 
The  Eagle  perched  upon  her  judgment  seat. 
The  horn  of  plenty  rested  at  her  feet — 
In  ber  right  hand  the  olive-branch  she  bore, 
And  on  h«r  spear  the  cap  of  freedom  wore« 


Ranged  on  her  left  were  symbols  of  the  strife^- 
The  drum,  the  clarion  trump,  and  shrilly  fife ; 
Whilst  o'er  the  scene,  upon  that  mountain-doud, 
The  starry-banner  floated  free  and  proud. 
Twas  thus  the  Genius  sat—when  lo!  in  view, 
A  spirit  messenger  arrived,  and  flew 
^  Straight  to  his  mistress*  feet,  and  there  he  said 
His  tale  of  carnage,  wo  and  horror  dread. 
That  tale  he  brought  from  the  far  Southern  land. 
Where  late  had  freemen  died  by  savage  hand. 
Uprose  the  Genius  then— with  passion  pale 
And  wild  with  grief,  she  told  this  mournful  tale: 


"From  Tampa's  wild  and  wave- worn  shore, 

And  o'er  that  dreary  desert-land, 
There  moved  a  small,  but  gallant  corps, 

A  dauntless  and  devoted  band. 
Onward  they  moved  in  firm  array. 

The  savage  wilderness  to  thread — 
Danger  and  death  beset  the  way, 

Yet  onward,  onward,  still  they  sped. 
Within  the  leaders'  breasts  there  burned 

A  flame  of  chivalry  as  bright 
As  ever  tide  of  battle  turned. 

Or  fired  the  soul  of  errant-knight. 
The  dusky  forms  of  savage  foes 

Lurk'd  round  them  as  they  march*d  by  day, 
And  round  them  num'rous  nightpfires  rose. 

When  darkness  check'd  their  weary  way. 
The  Withlacoochee  now  is  pass'd — 

The  tangled  hammocks  dense  and  dark- 
Each  heart  throbs  high,  each  pulse  beats  fastr— 

Fort  Ring  must  soon  be  reach'd.   Hark !  hark ! 
A  rifle's  shrilly  crack  is  there. 

And  then  a  long-drawn  piercing  yell 
Came  thrilling  on  the  forest  air. 

Like  shriek  of  tortured  fiend  from  helL 
One  moment  more*^and  rifles  flash'd 

From  out  the  grass — from  ev'ry  pine. 
The  gallant  Dade  bis  charger  dash'd 

Fast  to  the  front  and  cheer'd  his  line. 
Another  moment,  and  he's  down— 

The  charger  and  the  chief  are  slain ; 
And  messengers  of  death  flew  round. 

Fast  as  fall  jtorms  of  summer  rain. 
Now  furious  grew  the  desp'rate  fight. 

And  well  each  soldier  made  his  stand— 
Oh  I  'twas  a  great  and  glorious  sight. 

The  prowess  of  that  little  band. 
They  waver»d  not,  though  countless  foes 

Their  deadly  fire  upon  them  pour'd ; 
They  waver'd  not,  though  round  them  rose 

The  fiendish  yells  of  that  wild  horde ; 
But  reckless  of  the  battle's  storm, — 

The  bullet-shower  that  round  them  fell, — 
Though  ev'ry  tree  had  found  its  form — 

Its  dusky  form  and  savage  yell, — 
They  hurl'd  defiance  back  again. 

In  echoing  thunders  of  the  fight : 
Oh  !  they  were  bold  and  desperate  meo. 

Whom  foes  might  slay  but  could  not  fright — 
And  well  they  aim'd  their  answering  fire 

Upon  the  savage  monsters  there, 
Hurrah !  they  feel  it  and  retire — 

And  way'ring  now  the  red  meo  are ; 
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Hurrah !  hurrah  I  on  ev'ry  side — 

Those  Indian-men  their  fires  slack ; 
Hurrah !  'tis  changed — that  battle's  tide — 

The  savages  are  falling  back. 
Dear  was  that  triumph  as  'twas  Tain, 

And  short-lived,  too,  as  it  was  dear ; 
Two  thirds  of  the  small  force  were  slain,— 

Again  the  savages  appear. 
And  ranging  now  in  circle  wide, 

The  heathen  monsters  take  their  stand, 
And  pour  their  fires  from  ev'ry  side 

Upon  that  little  wasted  band ; 
Who  still  undaunted  keep  the  ground. 

Though  thin  their  ranks,  their  means  so  slight- 
Fenced  with  imperfect  bulwarks  round— 

Yet  still  they  join  th'  unequal  fight. 

Where  were  thy  bolts,  great  God  of  Heaven  7 

Why  flew  they  not  to  save  the  brave  ? 
Were  not  thine  armed  angels  given 

The  task  that  little  band  to  save  7 
Oh !  were  they  not  commissioned  then 

To  execute  thy  vengeance  dire 
Upon  those  wild  and  heathen  men  7— 

To  scathe  them  with  thy  lightning-fire  7 
Alas!  alas!  no  aid  came  nigh. 

And  hope  fiftxn  man  or  heaven  was  pAst ; 
Unvanquished  still  those  freemen  die. 

Defiance  breathing  to  the  last. 
*Ti8  done — the  last  sad  act  is  o'er 

Which  closed  that  bloody  tragedy ; 
But  to  the  last  each  soldier  bore 

The  bearing  of  the  brave  and  free.' 


»» 


The  Genius  ceased — and  solemn  was  the  wail 
With  which  her  minions  chorus'd  that  sad  tale ; 
Wild  were  their  answering  cries  of  grief  and  wo. 
And  deep-toned  was  their  sympathetic  glow. 
Again  the'  Genius  raised  her  hand  on  high — 
Weak  was  her  voice  and  tearful  was  her  eye : 
"  Go  pluck  that  flaunting  banner  down,"  she  said, 
**  And  shroud  its  folds  in  sables  of  the  dead ; 
Strike  the  deep  drum  in  numbers  sad  and  slow, 
And  let  the  fife's  shrill  notes  accordant  flow; 
Give  to  the  trumpet  wild  and  mournful -breath. 
And  sound  the  freeman's  saddest  diige  of  death." 


USE  OP  PAPER. 

The  use  of  paper  is  of  great  antiquity — thi^  is  not 
generally  supposed.  The  Latins  called  it  cAorlo.  There 
were  several  kinds— charta  Augusta,  for  example^ 
charta  Liviana — eharta  nigra— charta  blanca.  Our 
word  paper  comes  from  the  Egyptian  papynut  or  paper- 
reed,  Parehnunt  comes  from  Pergamus,  where  skins 
were  first  pr^ared  for  writing.  The  thin  peel  found 
between  the  wood  and  bark  of  trees  was  called  libtr — 
hence  liber,  a  book.  Our  book  comes  from  the  Danish 
hog,  a  beech  tree-Hhis  wood  being  used  for  engraving. 
Ancient  books  were  rolUd  up^not  bound  as  oars— 
hence  our  word  twbcme. 


LOVE  AT   THE   SHRINES: 

BT  HENBT  J.  BRENT. 

It  was  the  Sabbath  mom ;  and  long  gokJen  rays  of 
sun-light  darted  through  the  ftstooned  windows  of  our 
chapel,  and  imparted  a  rich  glow  to  the  pictures  on  the 
walls,  and  the  ornaments  of  the  altar.  The  clustering 
honey-suckle,  that  sweetest  of  all  vines,  was  in  fun 
bloom — and  the  perfume  from  its  flowers  was  fragrant 
in  the  extreme;  The  air  seemed  loaded  with  odour, 
and  the  hummtng-bird  on  its  buzzing  wing,  flew  about 
kissing  from  each  flower  its  aromatic  treasure.  The 
dear  air  of  morning  was  soft  in  that  high  region,  and 
the  azure  sky  threw  out  in  bold  and  beautiful  relief  the 
various  prominences  that  broke  the  serene  uniformity 
of  the  mysterious  horizon. 

Our  Church  was  situated  on  the  brow  of  the  moun- 
tain,  and  the  eye  could  sweep  for  miles  around,  embra- 
cing in  its  scope  every  variety  of  scenery.  Mountains 
rose  to  the  south  and  west,  and  lifted  their  proud  and 
beetling  summits  to  the  clouds;  clustering  hamlets  re- 
posed at  their  base,  and  forests  extended  to  Cheir  tops. 
The  eagle  abounded  in  these  high  homes  so  natural  to  his 
character,  and,  ever  and  anon,  upon  the  startled  ear  would 
burst  a  wild  and  piercing  shriek,  and  looking  up  jrou 
would  see  far  above  your  head,  on  expanded  and  black- 
ened wing,  the  gallant  bird  careering  along  upon  the 
surging  winds.  It  was  a  beautiful  and  a  grand  combi- 
nation of  foenery — nature  was  boundless  in  her  fantas- 
tic characteristics ;  but  over  the  giant  hill  and  the  ever 
winding  vales,  there  dwelt  a  repose  which  enkindled 
within  the  mind  a  sublime  sentimenL 

And  such  was  the  view  firom  our  College  Church.  I 
remember  it  now  with  all  the  vivid  impressions  of  yes- 
terday ;  and,  in  imagination,  I  climb  the  clififs,  and  gaze 
upon  the  sublime  prospect,  spread  like  a  map  of  rock 
and  forest,  valley  and  broad  field,  beneath  me. 

The  Sabbath  mom  had  beamed  with  a  placid  and 
serene  smile  over  this  scene — ^the  trees  glowed  in  its 
efifulgenc^— the  rocky  spurs  flashed  back  the  warm  sa- 
lute— the  forest  waved  like  a  sea  of  billows  powdered 
with  gold,  and  the  air  was  rich  in  the  united  scents  of 
flowers  and  blossoming  trees. 

The  notes  of  the  organ  pealed  the  call  to  worship— 
the  priest  stood  at  his  sacred  altar — and  immediately 
over  his  head  was  a  pinkish  halo,  looking  as  if  some 
star,  grown  dim,  had  left  its  roseate  throne  to  bless  the 
head  of  the  venerable  man.  The  service  commenced — 
that  solemn  ritual  of  the  Catholic  creed,  which  goes 
forth  with  all  the  majesty  of  music — the  gUtter  of  golden 
vessels,  the  array  of  antique  and  mystie  TestmentSy 
the  swinging  of  censora,  and  the  grand  roll  oCtfaeoigan. 

How  sweet  did  religion  seem  amid  a  scene  so  inspi- 
ring — how  holy  was  the  father's  voice  as  it  sounded  on 
the  balmy  breeze,  and  poured  its  full  tide  of  adoration 
to  his  Creator  I  But  there  was  a  tone  so  rick— so  fliU  of 
melodjF'-that  burst  everand  anon  from  the  choir,  that  it 
pervaded  my  senses  with  a  spell ;  it  would  ring  wild  and 
free,  and  then  subside  into  a  strain  so  soft,  that  the 
slightest  tremor  sounded  like  the  wind  against  a  delicate 
sheU-^it  whispered  in  melody— it  gloried  in  grandeur — 
it  shook  the  walls  of  the  church  with  iU  fvU  volume, 
and  then  it  would  sweetly  float  ak>ng,  and  cast  a  wizard 
charm  upon  the  mind.    I  bad  never  dreamt  of  such  a 
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Toice— I  had  nerer  heard  melody  so  natural  and  so  per- 
fect—it thrilled  through  me,  and  I  sighed  whenever  the 
anger  ceased.  I  would  rather  have  died  at  the  moment 
than  bare  lost  one  accent  of  her  delicious  strains. 

There  was  a  trembling  tone  about  that  Toice  which 
took  possession  off  and  covered  the  soul  with  a  flood  of 
celestial  melody.  It  seemed  to  come  forth  as  if  the 
heart  of  her  who  sung  knew  the  magic  that  was  living 
in  her  rich  tones.  She  seemed  afraid  to  enthrall,  and 
trembled  at  the  excess  of  power'she  possessed.  After 
lenrioe,  the  being  who  had  thus  enchanted  my  very  na- 
ure,  was  pointed  out  to  mcb  She  was  leaning  over  a 
brokeo  bod  of  honey-suckle,  and  I  was  struck  with 
mute  and  slirless  admiration.  How  shall  I  describe 
krf  How  paint  the  faintest  beauty  of  her  face !  The 
Toice  was  sweet,  but  the  instrument  from  whence  it 
came  was  sweeter  than  the  poet's  dream  of  love.  Her 
eyes  were  like  two  stars,  and  were  fringed  with  lashes 
long  and  dark — they  flashed  in  melancholy  and  glo- 
rious rays— they  gazed  upon  the  broken  bud ;  and  if 
erer  a  woman  loved  flowers  for  the  sentiment  they 
ooDfeyed,  this  angelic  being  did.  There  was  a  holiness 
about  her  look,  that  gave  a  grace  to  every  gesture — a 
meantog  to  every  glance. 

The  collegiate  train  swept  by,  but  I  remained.  I 
moTed  towards  the  graceful  and  beautiful  girl,  and 
gently  ptocing  my  hand  under  the  broken  bud,  I  held  it 
op  as  it  was  wont  to  bloom.  I  sought  an  opportunity 
to  hear  that  voice  once  more,  and  I  was  gratified.  She 
isade  some  remark,  common- place  to  be  sure,  but  in  a 
ODaooer  that  could  give  a  charm  to  any  words.  The 
tones  were  sweeter  than  those  I  had  heard  her  utter  in 
tk  Church.  There  was  a  mellowness — a  subdued  spell — 
as  ecstacy  about  them,  that  I  could  have  knelt  down, 
and  worshipped  her  for  that  music  only.  And  was  it 
lore  at  first  sight,  that  had  charmed  me  thus  ?  I  felt 
that  I  neared  a  wilderness  of  doubts  and  fears.  Was 
it  that  episode  of  life,  that  was  breathing  upon  the  bud 
of  happiness,  and  expanding  in  perfect  form  1  I  felt 
new  desires,  and  a  world  of  novel  thoughts  had  crowded 
ioto  my  heart.  I  breathed  quickly,  and  my  pulse  ran 
vith  an  intoxicating  delirium  through  my  veins — my 
eyes  swam  as  if  a  mist  had  passed  over  them,  and  earth 
sod  heaven  of  a  sudden  assumed  a  more  tender  coloring 
to  my  view.  I  trod  the  earth  with  a  loftier  step;  for  I 
felt  myself  the  possessor  of  sensations  a  God  might 
eoTy  and  not  possess.  Sweetest  and  rarest  of  all  me- 
mories, are  those  of  our  first  and  blushing  love !  They 
oome  to  OS  on  their  golden  pinions  from  the  bowers  of 
time,  and  sing,  with  their  voices  of  melody,  to  the 
heart.  Like  dancing  girls,  they  scatter  the  rose-leaves 
opon  our  pathway,  and  crown  our  hearts  with  old  feel- 
ings that  can  never  die.  In  the  days  of  oar  youth,  the 
cooqaering  love  comes  like  a  dream  at  midnight — it 
borers  over  the  sleeping  mystery  of  our  mind,  and 
gkms  and  glogin  in  the  radiant  beauty  of  iu  presence, 
b  the  daysofoor  boyhood,  how  sweetly  the  gush  comes 
orer  us-— how  joyously  docs  the  soul  take  its  first  step 
ioto  the  mystic  regions  of  undying  bliss !  Oh !  days  of 
our  bounding  boyhood,  few  are  the  years  that  have  in- 
tervened between  now  and  then;  but  alasl  for  the 
variations  of  life — ^we  now  stand  the  Marius  of  the 
senses,  amid  the  rains  of  our  hearts  and  the  overthrow 
of  oor  hopes.  We  cannot  even  rouse  at  peace  amid  the 
shattered  fragments  of  our  experience ;  for  monument 


after  monument  of  some  young  pleasure,  totters  upon 
its  pedestal,  and  threatens  us  with  destruction.  We 
see  the  busy  hand  of  time  mouldering  them  to  de- 
cay, and  hear  his  footsteps  crushing  on  the  ashes  of 
memory ;  the  rose  of  life,  that  gave  a  fragrance  to  the 
constant  stars,  has  lost  its  perfume  on  the  toying  breeze. 
Oh !  the  days  of  our  boyhood,  the  hours  of  our  youth — 
the  brightest  and  the  best,  the  briefest  in  their  passage, 
and  the  last  to  be  forgotten. 

It  was  thus  at  College  that  I  first  loved,  and  I  felt  the 
mighty  current  rush  upon  my  heart ;  and  as  I  gazed  at 
the  transcendent  being  that  had  awakened  these  emo* 
tions,  1  bowed  my  spirit  down,  and  hailed  its  advent 
with  ft  bewildered  sense  of  joy. 


There  had  lately  arrived  at  College  a  young  man 
with  whom  I  had  formed  an  intimacy— be  came  as 
a  novice,  from  which  he  expected  to  pass  into  a  more 
sacred  and  responsible  station. 

No  one  knew  aught  of  my  friend,  save  that  he  was 
a  native  of  one  of  the  West  Indies,  and  thence  had 
emigrated  to  one  of  the  southern  states. 

His  habits  were  of  a  retired  and  rather  gloomy  cha- 
racter, though  at  times  his  eyes  would  flash,  and  his  fiice 
flush  up  with  some  wild  idea,  and  then  as  suddenly  re- 
lapse into  their  usual  aspect  of  melancholy.  Indeed,  he 
would  have  made  a  good  hero  for  a  novel ;  for  he  was 
eminently  handsome,  and  there  was  a  reckless  expre»- 
sion  about  his  face,  which,  even  to  a  casual  observer, 
indicated  a  spirit  more  suitable  to  the  sword  than  the 
missal;  and  so  his  superiors  seemed  to  view  him.  I 
believe  he  took  a  fancy  to  me,  because  I  was  as  violent 
a  republican  to  the  laws  civil,  of  the  College,  as  his 
nature,  not  his  acts,  was  to  the  regulations  spiritual,  of 
the  theological  council. 

I  loved  him  for  his  heroic  face,  his  meUnchoIy  but 
brilliant  mind ;  and  I  felt  an  interest  in  his  character,  so 
natural  to  a  boy  of  seventeen,  who,  while  at  College, 
apart  from  the  busy  and  stirring  world,  is  thrown  into 
contact  with  a  spirit  that  has  evidently  struggled  with 
its  difficulties,  and  may  have  been  instructed  in  its 
mysterious  learning.  He  was  not  remarkably  religious, 
nor  was  he,  very  apparently,  otherwise, — ^he  wore  his 
hair  in  long  ringlets,  which  hanging  low  on  either  side 
of  his  broad  and  soldier-like  brow,  gave,  what  I  thought 
he  desired,  a  bandit  cast  to  his  countenance.  He  wore 
the  plain  black  frock  of  th0  ecclesiastic,  but  doubtless 
the  tailor  had  received  his  private  instructions  to  cut  it 
well ;  for  never  were  shoulders  or  waist  better  fitted. 

Thus  much  for  his  characteristics ;  but  I  have  a  story 
to  tell  of  his  deeds,  and  fain  would  I  linger  jover  the 
memory  of  his  early  days.  It  comes  to  me  in  all  the 
freshnesa  of  youth,  linked  with  bright  hopes  and  unsul- 
lied dreams ;  it  comes  from  our  fraternal  walks  in  the 
mountain  glens,  and  starts  on  me  fW>m  behind  some 
proud  old  oak,  at  whose  roots  we  used  to  sit  by  hours, 
to  hear  its  whispering  and  murmuring  prayer  to  the 
God  of  nature.  I  would  linger  on  the  pleasing  page  of 
my  association  up  to  that  period  with  A<^—  Tribuc ; 
but  the  southerly  wind  stealing  in  through  the  half 
opened  window,  stirs  my  paper,  and  wakens  me  from 
the  grateful  reverie. 

The  delightful  mountain  walks  frequently  tempted 
us  to  stray  into  the  forests,  and  it  was  only  on  these  oc- 
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casions  that  my  companion  woald  atall  allude  to  his 
former  life. 

One  evening  before  sunset,  we  had  taken  a  longer 
stroll  than  usual,  and  I  had  beguiled  Tribuc  from  his 
general  reserve.  He  spoke  to  me  of  his  early  youth  in 
the  islands  where  he  was  born — he  warmed  into  elo- 
quence as  he  described  the  scenes  he  had  witnessed  in 
those  reniarkable  regions — the  sea  fights  with  the  buea- 
niers — and  frequently  I  thought  he  was  upon  the  eve 
of  reyealing  the  whole  history  of  his  life ;  but  I  was 
always  disappointed  in  a  mere  episode,  which  made  me 
the  more  eager  to  hear  what  he  evidently  desired  to 
conceal.  To  me  all  this  was  a  rich  and  festive  treat. 
As  he  spoke,  I  struggled  in  imagination  with  the  bold 
pirate  of  the  gulf— basked  in  the  splendor  of  the  ocean 
sunset— or  lay,  subdued,  entranced,  enchanted,  beneath 
the  halo  of  the  star  of  love.  More  than  once  did  the 
image  of  the  beautiful  singer  hover  before  my  eyes,  and 
I  could  hear  her  melodious  strains,  and  see  her  sylph- 
like form  floating  on  the  impalpable  air. 

We  were  on  this  occasion  thus  engaged  in  these  revo- 
cations of  his  early  adventures,  when,  suddenly  turning 
the  mossy  promontory  on  which  we  sat,  two  females 
approached.  The  younger  was  that  glorious  beauty  1 
had  seen  at  church ;  her  pink  scholastic  bonnet  was 
thrown  back,  and  her  long  jetty  locks  fell  down  upon 
her  neck,  and  rolled  a  waving  mass  of  loveliness  upon 
her  shoulders.  Her  eye  was  beaming  and  liquid— one 
of  those  soft  and  radiant  eyes,  whose  glances  haunt  us 
long  after  we  have  ceased  to  gaze  upon  their  extraordi- 
nary beauty.  Her  cheeks  were  glowing  from  the 
exercise  of  the  walk — and  altogether  she  stood  before  us 
the  loveliest  vision  that  could  flash  upon  our  path. 

Her  companion  was  dressed  in  deep  black,  and  her 
modest  and  celestial  look  announced  her  one  of  the 
pious  directors  of  the  neighboring  female  academy, 
under  whose  tuition  her  lovely  companion  was. 

They  passed  us,  merely  returning  the  salutation  we 
respecU'ully  paid  them.  As  soon  as  they  had  entirely 
disappeared,  I  turned  towards  Tribuc,  and  my  surprise 
was  great  to  see  that  his  face  was  terribly  moved ;  and 
yet  it  was  not  as  if  a  sudden  convulsion  had  passed  over 
it;  but  a  meaning  glow — ^an  expressive  look — a  complete 
and  essential  change.  His  deep  eye  absolutely  burned 
into  my  very  soul.  "  Even  so,'*  muttered  he  in  a  lew 
self-communing  tone,  and  at  the  same  time  he  rose  from 
the  ground.  Startled  at  these  sudden  and  mysterious 
exhibitions  of  excitement,  I  sprang  upon  my  feet,  and 
confronted  him  face  to  face.  We  stood  thus  for  a 
second,  when  Tribuc  burst  into  a  forced  laugh,  and  glid- 
ing his  arm  within  mine,  we  turned  our  steps  towards 
the  College. 

For  days  afterwards,  Tribuc  and  I  were  thrown 
apart— -he  did  not  seem  to  shun  me,  and  still  we  seldom 
met.  My  time  was  engrossed  with  new  thoughts,  and 
when  we  did  meet,  we  did  not  linger  as  usual  in  con- 
versation. 

It  seemed,  however,  that  he  was  aware  of  my  dis- 
covery; for  I  certainly  had  found  out  that  he  was 
indulging  in  thoughts  incompatible  with  his  sacred 
calling — ^flnd  a  vague  sense  of  jealousy  was  created  in 
my  mind,  and  tormented  roe  incessantly. 

One  evening,  however,  I  entered  his  room  in  the 
hope  of  meeting  with  him,  but  he  was  absenL  I  threw 
myself  into  a  chaifi  and  leaned  my  head  upon  my  hand 


over  his  desk.  W  hile  in  this  attitude,  my  eyes  fell  upon 
a  sheet  of  paper  written  over  in  a  beautiful  hand — the 
regalarity  of  the  penmanship  was  peculiarly  striking, 
and  bore  the  impress  of  a  foreign  pen;  I  withdrew  ray 
eyes  from  the  body  of  the  letter,  but  as  I  did  so,  the 
name  of  the  writer  was  displayed  to  me.  At  first, I  had 
thought  from  the  delicacy  of  the  letters— their  perfect 
beauty  and  order — that  it  must  be  the  handwriting  of 
some  female ;  and  at  the  thought,  my  mind  became  be- 
wildered, and  a  heaviness  oppressed  my  heart ;  for  the 
figure  of  the  beautiful  scholastic  rose  to  my  ferered  and 
jealous  imagination ;  but  1  was  greatly  relieved  by  the 
signature — it  was  a  man's — and  at  the  discovery  I 
breathed  freely. 

Lying  near  it,  however,  was  another  note  half  fold- 
ed, written  in  the  same  style  of  penmanship ;  and 
a«  quick  as  lightning  my  eye  caught  the  first  line 
of  the  note,  as  it  was  turned  towards  me — *'  Beloved 
Isadore."  I  read  no  ftirther ;  I  could  have  clutched  the 
paper  and  torn  ft  to  atoms,  for  I  was  sure  that  it  was  in 
some  way  or  other  connected  with  the  subject  of  all  roy 
meditations. 

Ere  I  could  entirely  recover  myself,  the  door  opened, 
and  Tribuc  stood  before  me.  He  cast  a  hasty  glance  at 
his  table,  and  then  advancmg  into  the  room,  he  glared 
at  me  like  a  wild  beast.  I  did  not  rise,  for  I  was  so  be- 
wildered at  his  appearance — the  dark  and  horrible 
workings  of  that  strange  face — his  deadly  eyes, — that  I 
could  not  move:  he  stepped  forward  and  placed  his 
hand  upon  my  shoulder.  At  this  I  sprang  from  the 
chair,  startled  into  a  sense  of  danger.  He  continued, 
however,  to  stare  me  in  the  eyes,  but  I  quailed  not  be- 
neath his  searching  scrutiny.  At  length,  as  if  o*ermas- 
tering  some  powerful  emotion  which  bad  held  him 
silent,  he  said,  "  Sir!  Is  it  as  a  friend  or  a  spy  that  I 
must  greet  you  in  my  room?**  I  was  about  replying, 
when  he  interrupted  me  by  pointing  at  the  papers,  and 
saying,  "  Answer  me  on  the  honor  of  a  man — by  every 
thing  that  is  holy, — did  you  read  those  letters?^  He 
gasped  while  I  replied, — *'No,  Tribuc,  not  as  a  spy,  but 
as  one  who  nupeeU; — those  letters  I  read  no  farther 
than  the  signature  of  the  one,  and  the  address  of  the 
other.    Are  you  satisfied  7** 

" Suspected,  Sir," quickly  retorted  Tribuc, "of  what? 
Speak — speak !  before  you  leave  this  room.** 

**  That  you  are  engaged  in  pursuits  dishonorable  to 
your  profession;  and  that  the  letter  directed. by  an 
epithet  so  tender,  is  from  your  pen,  and  is  to  be  sent 
thither.''  I  pointed  to  a  distant  bouse  quietly  reposing 
in  the  deep  valley  ;  his  eyes  followed  the  gesture,  and  a 
sudden  fire  shot  up  in  them.  In  a.  moment  he  had 
grasped  my  wrist,  and  exclaimed,  *' Vou  have  seen  all — 
seen  all!  But  no,  fool  that  I  am^-forgive  me,  my 
friend — old  scenes  are  busy  with  me  to-day^— roy  fa- 
ther's memory — ^my  sister's — all,  all,  come  to  me — and 
I  feel  lonely  in  this  wide  world.  Oh  CM !  I  have  a 
heart  rich  in  all  the  affections  of  MmMfecspoble  of 

love,  of  worsh i p— ay e,  aye,  B ,  of  MalJI^ !   Bu t  see 

my  garb — ^I  am  to  chasten  myself,  to  ctnt  down  the 
eagles  that  would  soar  to  the  shrines  of  beauty,  tfi 
school  ray  wild  and  disordered  thoughts,  to  forget, — but 
that's  impossible, — to  cease  to  hope.  How  bard  the 
task ;  and  you,  dear  ,  you  will  forgive  me — will 

you  not?"  The  tone  of  his  voice  was  so  melodious,  so 
touching— his  appeal  so  pathetic,  his  face  so  completely 
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changed — his  deep  and  lustrooa  eye  had  melted  almost 
into  taan,  and  his  broad  and  majestic  brow  was  lowered ; 
tod  as  I  looked  upon  his  hambled  posture,  I  could  not 
withhold  mf  sympathy,  and  1  gaTS  him  my  hand— he 
grasped  it  firmly,  and  when  he  withdrew  his,  he  took 
the  letters,  folded  them  up  carelessly,  and  placed  them 
in  his  desk. 

I  thought  then  they  might  be  some  remnants  of  his 
former  loves — ^letters  long  since  written — the  records  of 
a  passion  that  had  burned  upon  altars  OTcrthrown  by 
diiappointment  or  death.  The  rival  ceased  to  confront 
me,  and  Tribuc  grew  upon  my  mind's  eye — the  adven- 
turoue  boy — the  bri^t  West  Indian — the  orphan — the 
anmarmuring  sufierer ;  and  the  throb  of  anger  subsided 
into  the  tear  of  sympathy. 

The  stars  had  wandered  forth  into  the  heavens — the 
moon  bad  sunk  behind  a  huge  peak  of  the  mountain, 
era  we  parted  that  night ;  and  our  converse  had  been  of 
the  deep  romances  of  life.  Tribuc  had  given  vent  to 
his  feelings,  in  language  so  full  of  poetry  and  of  nature, 
that  I  was  borne  along  by  the  current  of  his  delightful 
descriptions ;  and  when  I  rose  to  depart,  I  bade  him  fare- 
veli  with  an  earnestness  of  feeling,  which  he  seem.ed  to 
RUnv  with  corresponding  fervor.  When  I  left  him,  I 
stood  in  the  portico  to  look  upon  the  night.  The  stu- 
desu  were  at  their  studies,  and  a  repose  dwelt  upon  the 
earth,  holy  and  majestic  The  mountains  rose  upon 
my  left,  and  from  its  far  delis  and  gorges  there  came, 
ever  and  anon  to  disturb  that  subdued  silence,  a  wild 
echo ;  and  a  mysterious  melody  would  swell  upon  the 
low  breath  <»f  the  wind,  and  tremblingly  steal  forth  from 
the  mountain  into  the  dark  and  quiet  valleys  at  its 
base.  The  moon  had  fallen  behind  the  precipices  of  the 
peaks,  and  the  tall  pines  were  spectrally  pencUIed  upon 
the  illuminated  horizon — a  flood  of  light  streamed  up 
from  the  scene  of  her  descent,  and  the  western  sky 
glowed  in  its  purity  and  splendor.  To  the  north  shone 
a  small  and  steady  light ;  it  came  from  an  uncurtained 
viodow  of  the  distant  sisterhood.  I  looked  no  longer 
on  the  bright  planeta  that  flashed  above  me  in  their 
glorious  fiekls ;  but  flincy,  love,  vision,  all  were  directed 
to  that  gentle  taper,  that  burned  in  a  chamber  of  the 
Khool  of  the  valley. 

1  had  a  sincere  friendship  for  Tribuc,  which  was 
heightened  by  that  appearance  of  mystery  which  we 
■0  naturally  attach  to  a  man  of  his  diaracter  and  ap- 
pearance— and  in  truth  there  was  a  mystery  that  sur- 
rounded him ;  and  anxious  as  I  was  to  unravel  it,  I 
voald  not  make  the  attempt,  least  in  examining  the 
lesult,  I  might  revive  the  cause  that  had  produced  it 

We  never  spoke  of  the  beautiAil  being  who  had 
Qoased  our  path  upon  the  mountain. 

Tribuc  at  this  period  wrote  a  great  deal— verses 
beaming  with  genius,  containing  enough  of  poetry  to 
conseerate  his  name ;  but  he  threw  them  aside  with  in- 
diterenoe.  Q«  seemed  to  have  adopted  that  mode  as 
the  easiest  toMlpress  bis  rich  and  copious  heart  But 
there  were  tiOMi  when  his  eye  would  speak  the  hidden 
Mcret  that  UMiDed  within  him ;  and  it  was  when  he 
thought  himself  unobserved,  that  he  would  permit  those 
Strange  and  frightful  looks  to  darken  On  his  brow. 
Memory,  or  hope,  or  despair,  seemed  at  times  to  sway 
him  to  and  fro,  like  a  reed  yiehiing  to  a  tempestuous 
cuiTent 

<Aa  for  myself  my  studies  had  been  neglected,  for  I 


was  not  one  to  love,  and  not  love  absorbingly — and  I 
had  given  up  all  those  ambitious  hopes  of  contending  in 
the  academic  contest  that  was  approaching.  I  was  in 
pursuit  of  a  brighter  object ;  beauty  stood  in  the  soli- 
tudes of  the  forest,  and  waved  me  on.  I  saw  it  by  the 
winding  stream ;  and  when  I  plucked  a  rose,  I  likened 
it  to  the  beautiful  dream  of  my  boyhood,  breaking  upon 
me  in  all  the  reality  of  an  angelic  woman  ;  and  I  turned 
aside  from  the  dull  scholastic  routine  of  my  duties,  to 
pursue  the  course  which  nature  prompted  and  love  ap* 
proved. 

It  was  night,  and  I  had  wandered  some  distance  from 
the  College,  unconscious  as  I  stnyed,  plunged  in  moody 
thought,  that  the  heavens  were  becoming  overclouded. 
I  had  heard  the  holbw  blasts  booming  down  the  steeps 
of  the  mountain,  bat  had  not  marked  how  the  clouds 
had  mounted  into  huge  pillars  and  domes — and  cities 
with  their  high  battlements  and  mighty  oceans  laving 
them — and  armies  moving  on  the  land,  and  navies  toss- 
ing on  the  sea ;  but  when  1  liAed  my  eyes,  and  observed 
these  fantastic  and  portentous  signs,  I  felt  that  they 
were  congenial  to  my  spirit,  and  I  determined  to  pro- 
ceed. The  road  lay  directly  by  the  walls  of  the  sister- 
hood, and  wrapping  my  cloak  around  me,  I  dadied 
forward  without  a  definite  plan — an  impulse  led  me  on 
which  1  yielded  to  with  pleasure,  as  it  bore  me  near 
her  dwelling.  Once  or  twice,  in  the  obscurity,  I 
thought  I  saw  a  figure  in  advance  of  me ;  but  the  gloom 
or  an  angle  of  the  road,  which  was  lined  with  rocks, 
snatched  it  from  my  view,  and  I  was  too  busy  with 
other  thoughts  to  dwell  upon  the  incident.  Oh  I  how 
at  College  does  the  heart  unite  with  the  mind,  and  what 
dreams  do  they  not  concoct !  The  tunes,  so  full  of  me- 
lody, the  musician  hums  over  as  he  plods  ak>ng — ^his 
heart  swaying  in  the  deep  cadences  of  his  glorious 
hymns ;  the  wild  and  dear  domestic  thoughts  that  fill 
the  heart  of  the  absent  but  devoted  son,  when  he  tliinks 
of  his  mother's  flowers,  her  garden,  her  tender  care — the 
seat  so  nicely  placed  for  him  at  the  board— the  bed  so 
neatly  turned  down,  displaying  the  clean  white  sheets ; 
a  mother's  hand,  with  her  wedding  ring  upon  it,  waves 
on  his  every  vision,  and  fills  his  soul  with  the  joyous- 
ness  Of  that  religious  love ;  and  then  love  such  as  mine 
was,  how  does  the  College  life,  the  secluded  retreat, 
affect  the  votary  7  Imagination  takes  wing  and  soars. 
I^octry  fills  the  creation  with  a  beauty  which  nature 
could  scarce  impart — throws  glory  around  the  verdure 
of  the  trees,  and  doubles  the  melody  of  its  whispering 
leaves— peoples  the  stsrs  with  b^ngs  loving  like  our- 
selves— the  children  of  love  and  I%ht ;  it  throws  flowers 
the  most  ambrosial  upon  our  path :  we  rise  upon  the 
air — we  hover  near  the  being  that  we  love ;  the  spirit 
trembles  in  the  ecslocy  of  her  beauty.  We  see  from  a 
distance — we  hear  her  with  a  sense  attuned  to  concord 
only ;  we  behold  her  with  a  vision  blessed  by  the  Love 
God :  We  dream.  Life  has  not  opened  his  real  book  to 
our  inspection — we  have  not  heard  of  our  friends'  dis- 
tresses,  but  we  live  in  an  atmosphere  tinctured  with 
intellectual  romance,  far  from  the  world,  preparing  for  its 
conflicts,  by  feeding  ourselves  upon  the  fabled  picture  of 
its  bliss. 

The  clouds  had  gathered  in  denser  masses  over  the 
sky,  and  the  few  stars  that  had  glimmered  when  I  first 
sat  out,  were  now  concealed  entirely  from  my  view, 
and  I  was  nearing  the  academy.    I  paused  la  take  a 
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survey  of  the  dark  aod  frowning  building  as  it  loomed 
up  through  the  gloom. 

For  this  purpose  I  drew^  near,  and  placed  myself  at 
the  angle  of  the  wall.  At  this  point  the  trees  clustered 
over  head,  and  formed  a  close  ambuscade  from  obserra- 

tion. 

While  taking  up  this  position,  from  which  I  might 
gaze  upon  the  house  that  contained  ihe  lovely  idol  of 
my  heart,  I  thought  I  heard  a  footfall  in  my  neighbor- 
hood, and  instantly  tlie  recollection  of  the  figure  1  bad 
observed  in  the  road  flashed  across  my  mind.  I  held 
my  breath,  ibr  the  sound  had  struck  me  as  being  in  my 
immediate  vicinity.  A  moment  afterwards,  and  I  beard 
the  suppressed  but  nervous  breathings  of  some  one,  and 
immediately  a  figure  passed  within  a  foot  of  me,  and 
approached  the  building.  I  could  only  discover  a  feint 
outline ;  and  from  the  indistinct  view  I  obtained,  it 
seemed  to  be  the  figure  of  a  man  wrapped  in  a  cloak. 
While  I  was  thus  anxiously  engaged  in  watching  this 
mysterious  intruder,  a  light  suddenly  appeared  at  one 
of  the  windows.  As  soon  as  the  small  ray  flashed  upon 
the  sight,  the  figure  stopped. 

The  light  lingered  in  the  window  but  a  moment,  and 
while  there  it  enabled  me  to  dUcover  tke  peratmvihokdd 
iL  Suddenly  the  taper  was  extinguished,  and  all  was 
once  more  left  in  complete  darkness.  The  dim  out- 
line of  the  stranger  was  still  before  me,  and  not  ten 
paces  distant,  when  I  heard  the  .sound  of  a  turning 
bolt  and  the  creaking  of  an  opening  door.  Some  per- 
son passed  from  tlie  house — a  horrible  and  sickening 
sensation  chilled  me  through  the  body-— a  loathing — a 
Jiaggard  fear  seized  upon  me  ;  for  I  had  seen  the  face  of 
Isadure  at  the  window,  ond  it  was  her  hand  that  had 
carried  the  candle,  and  afterwards  extinguished  it.  The 
other  refleciion  was  more  harrowing.  Who  could  the 
bold  and  favored  visiter  be  7  It  was  a  question  which 
rung  upon  my  heart 

The  figure  moved  hurriedly  forward,  and  I  shifted 
my  position  so  as  to  be  nearer  to  it.  I  saw  the  female 
meet  him :  the  murmur  of  their  voices  fell  upon  my 
ears — a  sound  sweeter  than  the  melody  of  the  tongue, 
that  has  no  echo  save  in  the  holiest  recess  of  the  heart — 
a  kiss,  and  then  a  scream — '*  Who  are  you,  and  where 
is  he  7*' — ^shrieked  the  lady.  A  sudden  separation  of  the 
clouds  displayed  the  pale  moon,  and  in  her  light  the 
paler  countenance  of  t^e  betutifui  maiden  of  the  moun- 
tain, shown  like  a  face  of  marble.  I  was  by  her  side  in 
a  moment,  and  supporting  her  in  my  arms.  The  cloak 
of  the  stranger  had  flillen  to  the  ground,  and  we  were 
left  alone,  while  in  the  distance  I  heard  the  rapid  echo 
of  his  feet. 

To  be  alone  with  a  lovely  woman  who  has  been 
alarmed,  and  whom  we  have  rescuec)*  and  whom  we 
love,  in  a  dim  and  veiled  night,  is  a  situation  so  full  of 
romance  and  chivalry,  that  it  has  a  luxury,  apart  from 
the  fact,  that  we  are  in  the  presence  of  the  adored  ob- 
ject. I  was  in  a  mystery  which  she  alone  could  solve ; 
and  my  feelings  were  such  that  I  almost  dreaded  the 
explanation  she  had  to  give.  I  ofiered  her  my  arm  after 
she  had  sufficiently  recovered  from  the  shock  she  had 
evidently  sustained  ;  but  she  declined  it,  and  difiidently 
tlianking  me  for  my  kindness,  and  with  a  promise  to 
gratify  my  curiosity  at  another  time,  she  relumed  into 
the  academy.  What  were  the  feelings  that  shook  me 
when  I  was  alone!    What  had  they  been  when  she 


was  with  me,  alone,  in  the  depth  of  the  silent  night! 
I  her  deliverei^— she  my  spell.  I  bad  felt  as  if  I 
could  have  poured  my  yearning  soul  with  all  the  enthu- 
siastic eloquence  of  a  young  heart,  loving  for  the  first 
time,  and  with  the  strength  of  the  whirlwind,  into  her 
ears;  but  a  weakness  had  conquered  me,  and  now  I 
was  alone.  An  opportunity,  rich  with  encouraging  cir- 
cumstances, bad  escaped  me,  and  never  more  was  I  to 
meet  her  when  1  could  so  filly  unburthen  my  feelings. 
I  cursed  my  own  timidity,  and  kissing  the  empty  air 
that  played  around  her  dwelling,  I  directed  my  sups 
towards  the  College. 

****** 

It  was  Tribuc  who  had  met  that  girl  as  I  have  stated, 
and  the  manner  and  the  story,  in  expUnation,  is  sinr 
gular. 

He  had  known  her  in  other  times,  wh#b  Isadort 
V  ,  her  mother,  and  a  male  companion,  Eugene 
A  ,  were  travelling  from  the  island  of  Cuba, 
where  her  father  had  been  an  eminent  merchant,  but 
who  bad  died  by  that  appalling  plague,  the  yelk)w 
fever.  They  had  been  at  sea  for  a  day  and  a  half,  aod 
every  thing  promised  a  delightful  voyage.  Their  course 
was  directed  to  the  city  of  C ,  in  one  of  the  south- 
ern states.  The  wind  came  gently,  and  the  vessels 
ploughed  the  waves  with  a  steady  and  rapid  flight 
About  noon  of  the  second  day,  a  strange  sail  was  espied 
in  the  distance,  and  glasses  were  used  by  the  Captain 
of  the  vessel,  and  ominous  looks  interchanged  between 
him  and  his  mate.  Gradually,  the  strange  sail  became 
more  distinct,  and  then  it  was  that  the  mysterious 
glances  of  the  Captain  were  explained ;  for  he  candidly 
informed  his  passengers  of  the  fears  he  entertained. 

The  clatter  of  arms  was  soon  heard,  and  the  ladies 
were  desired  to  return  to  the  cabin,  where  they  were 
enjoined  to  remain. 

The  stranger,  meantime,  had  hauled  too  within  speak- 
ing distance,  and  a  grufl*,  but  distinct  voice,  sounded  over 
the  waters,  demanding  a  surrender. 

The  Captain  of  the  packet  returned  no  answer,  and 
the  piratical  vessel  immediately  poured  a  heavy  broad- 
side into  her,  and  ran  alongside,  evidently  with  the  in- 
tention of  boarding.  This  the  Captain  of  the  packet 
perceived,  and  endeavored  to  prevent,  but  his  sails  were 
crippled  by  the  shots  from  the  enemy ;  and  in  a  few 
minutes  they  were  riding  arm  and  arm  together  upon 
the  sea. 

The  yells  of  the  pirates  were  dreadful  as  they  leaped 
upon  their  prize ;  but  no  sooner  had  they  touched  the 
deck,  than  they  were  checked  by  the  gallant  fire  of  the 
Captain  and  his  small  party.  These  were  soon,  bow- 
ever,  overpowered,  and  the  Capuin  killed.  The  first 
person  to  leap  upon  the  deck  of  the  American  vessel, 
was  an  exceedingly  handsome  and  youthful  man,  who 
fought  with  great  bravery  throughout  the  bloody  scene. 
He  encountered  Eugene  A.,  and  after  a  severe  con- 
test, the  latter  was  wounded.  This  peraon  was  Tri- 
buc; he  seemed  to  possess  eommand  under  the  Cap- 
tain ;  but  his  rich  and  curious  costume,'  together  with 
his  surpassing  beauty,  easily  distinguished  him  firon 
the  rest  of  the  pirates. 

The  passengers  and  their  efifects  were  transferred 
to  the  pirate,  and  they  directed  their  course  for  one  of 
the  inlets  of  Cuba.  But  they  were  not  destined  to  en- 
joy a  perroanent  victory ;  for,  as  they  were  in  the  act  of 
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bnding,  iheywere  surprised  by  the  boats  of  an  AmerU 
caa  eorrette,  and  obliged  to  relinquish  the  prisoners  in 
order  to  save  themsekes  by  flight. 

Indore  V.  and  her  mother  were  sobseqaently  re- 
noved  to  Charleston,  South  Carolina,  where  they  had 
relaiioQSi  and  Eugene  A.,  owing  to  his  severe  wound, 
was  anable  to  accompany  them,  but  promised  to  join 
tbem  as  soon  as  he  should  recover.  He  consequently 
returned  to  his  paternal  roof  in  Havana. 

It  was  evident  that  this  Eugene  A.  was  the  aflianced 
alitor  of  Isadore ;  her  manner,  while  telling  the  above 
history,  evinoed  the  tender  relation  that  existed  between 
tbem—ihe  blush — the  thrill  that  went  through  her 
Tein»— Uie  sigh  she  heaved  at  the  mention  of  his 
ntine— and  his  promise  to  rejoin  them — all  showed 
clearly  that  their  hearts  had  been  pledged  and  bound 
together  by  ties  of  warm  and  tender  affection.  I 
could  not  resist  the  conviction,  and  determined  to 
school  my  heart  against  the  fascinating  influence  of 
her  beauty. 

The  mystery  that  had  enshrouded  Tribuc,  was  now 
partially  removed.  I  could  now  account  for  his  melan- 
choly--fais  reserve — his  fearful  selAcommunings.  The 
pan^of  remorse  had  seized  upon  him— won  to  repen- 
tance, by  the  omnipotent  influence  of  love.  He  had 
been  a  pirate,  raising  his  hand  against  every  natioii^^ 
an  Arab  of  the  billows — hated  and  hating.  But  still 
he  irai  involved  in  an  enigma.  How  he  had  led  the 
pirate  chiei^  was  still  a  difficulty  I  had  to  unravel — ao 
was  his  extraordinary  transition  from  the  wild  cabin  of 
the  bacanier  to  the  solemn  walks  of  the  church  ;  from 
the  dagger,  to  the  surplice — from  the  wild  cry  of  battle 
and  of  death,  to  the  peaceful  murmur  of  prayer,  and  the 
nibllmated  hope  of  present  and  eternal  repose.  But  I 
thought  I  saw,  in  the  fervid  and  romantic  character  of 
Tribuc,  a  cause  for  all  this.  Hither  he  had  followed 
the  being,  who  bad  shone  upon  his  desolate  and  wild 
career  with  a  light  so  sudden  and  so  holy,  that  he  had 
worshipped  her  as  a  star,  rising  amid  storms  and  tem- 
pests, while  he  sailed  upon  the  fosming  deep.  She  had 
arisen  to  him  the  centre  of  new  feelings  and  better  prin- 
ciples; and  with  a  tenacity  so  often  found  in  the  human 
heart,  he  had  determined  to  pursue  her,  and  win  her 
if  he  could.  The  explanation  she  afforded  me  of  his 
condoa  since  bis  arrival  at  the  College,  up  to  that  ex- 
traordinary scen^I  had  witnessed,  explained  the  inter- 
view I  had  bad  with  him  in  his  room  a  few  days  back, 
and  cleared  away  the  mystery  of  the  foreign  hand- 
writing. 

TriboGiit  seems,  had  obtained  possession  of  the  letters 
of  Eugene  A.  to  Isadore ;  and  at  once,  having  found  out 
her  retired  residence,  he  determined  to  adopt  the  course 
prompted  by  his  irresistible  passions.  His  plan  he  car- 
ried into  effect,  and  succeeded  in  obtaining  an  inter* 
^ew.  He  knew  the  promise  made  to  Isadore  by  Eu- 
gene to  return,  and  he  c<^ied  the  exact  hand  of  her 
lover,  and  informing  her  of  his  arrival,  desired  an  inter- 
view at  nighu  The  romance  of  the  hour — the  ezcite- 
OMot  of  the  adventure,  suited  well  the  feelings  of  Eu- 
gene—it  was  like  him ;  for  he  preferred  (and  how  natu- 
ral, is  it  not,  to  the  young  heart)  that  his  interviews  with 
his  mistress,  should  be  held  in  the  silent  and  subdued 
boors  of  night.  Betrothed  as  she  was,  the  request  was 
granted;  and  it  was  only  when  Tribue's  face  was 
'oUy  revealed  to  her  by  the  sudden  light  of  the  moon, 


that  she  discovered  his  bold  and  adventurous  impo- 
sition. 

PART  SECOND. 
The  knowledge  that  Isadore  had  given  away  that 
heart,  to  gain  which  I  would  enthusiastically  have  given 
away  worlds,  was  i  subject  of  deep  and  painful  refleo 
tion.  The  confidence  that  sprung  up  between  us,  aris- 
ing from  the  fact  that  I  was  witness  to  the  painful  in- 
terview with  Tribuc,  gave  me  an  access  to  her  society, 
but  of  which  I  never  profited  to  press  my  suiL 

Youth  was  then  over  me,  with  its  honorable  and 
manly  feelings ;  and  I  viewed  the  passion  of  the  human 
heart  more  in  the  abstract  than  the  world  does.  I  saw 
that  her  heart  was  in  the  keeping  of  another ;  and  that 
boyish  sensitiveness,  which  manhood  so  often  to  its 
shame  forgets,  forbade  me  alluding  to  it  in  her  presence. 
The  struggle  was  a  painful  one  ifi  the  extreme. 
Tribue  now  kept  his  room,  or  when  he  did  appear,  it 
was  generally  with  a  book  in  his  hand,  and  a  frown 
upon  his  cold  and  inscrutable  brow.  He  shunned  me 
with  an  evident  fear — ^and  I  was  glad  that  he  did  so. 
The  knowledge  of  his  hypocrisy  that  I  possessed,  filled 
me  with  a  loathing  for  his  character— and  I  wondered 
how  one  so  bright  in  all  the  elements  of  genius,  could 
act  the  traitor  to  his  honor  and  his  conscience  as  he  had 
done.  For  myself,  1  fell  insensibly  into  a  melsncholy: 
it  was  strange  that  I  should  fall  from  the  wild  glee  for 
which  I  had  been  distinguished;  but  I  grew  sad.  I 
loved  the  shaded  walk,  and  the  solitary  communion 
with  my  troubled  thoughts :  love  had  poured  its  light 
upon  my  heart,  and  human  nature  had  cast  its  dark 
mysteries  over  my  knowledge.  1  had  seen  a  woman 
all  perfect  in  the  attributes  of  beauty,  and  hnd  wor- 
shipped her ;  and  I  had  seen  a  man  possessed  of  all  the 
qualifications  of  honor  and  distinction,  fall  from  his 
walk  of  pride  and  rectitude,  and  sink  into  the  pirate, 
the  forger,  and  the  hypocrite.  My  lovohad  risen  upon 
a  wing  all  bright  and  buoyant ;  it  bad  attempted  to 
pierce  the  starry  skies,  but  had  lost  iu^ay  amid  the 
obscure  and  heaving  clouds.  Oh !  that  love  and  virtue 
had  no  horizon ! 

I  had  worshipped  at  a  shrine  beautiful  as  Glycerium, 
the  beloved  of  Atcibiades ;  and  the  scene  in  which  I 
had  offered  up  my  orisons,  was  the  classic  Athens  of 
the  heart.  The  everlasting  mountains,  among  which  I 
had  first  breathed  the  wflrm  breath  of  love,  assumed 
the  airs  and  hues  of  one's  native  land.  Love  had 
sprung  within  me  wild  and  enthusiastically;  it  had 
leaped  into  existence,  crowned  with  flowers,  and  blush- 
ing in  its  own  puerile  intensity.  But  in  disappoint- 
ment  it  had  grown  gray,  as  men  do  in  prison  the  night 
ere  they  are  executed.  The  flowers  had  withered,  and 
I  found  that  I  hid  loved  with  all  the  fervor  of  a  man 
to  whom  the  passion  comes  in  glory  and  in  bliss.  It 
had  found  me  ignorant  in  the  midst  of  books ;  it  left 
me  learned  in  that  which  books  can«  never  teach.  I 
had  stood  by.  the  stream  of  hope,  and  now  found  my- 
self alone,  without  a  voice  to  hail  the  retiring  barque, 
before  I  had  deemed  that  I  had  loved  as  a  school-boy  { 
but,  alas  I  when  I  was  disappointed,  I  found  that  the 
shock  smote  the  system  of  a  giant 

A  letter  from  my  father,  requesting  my  presence  at 
the  marriage  of  a  beloved  sister,  found  me  in  the  midst 
of  this  altered  and  melancholy  state  of  mind.  With 
little  regret  I  left  the  College :  for  the  hope  that  had  been 
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kindled  in  my  heart  had  been  suddenly  blasted,  and  | 
the  disappointment  had  turned  my  eye  inward,  to  gaze 
upon  new  and  irrepressible  feelingo. 

I  shook  hands  with  a  few  friends,  who  rallied  me  on 
my  altered  mein ;  and  as  I  stepped  into  the  stage,  a 
voice  whispered  sternly  in  my  ear — "We  shall  meet 
again."  I  turned  and  saw  Tribuc ;  his  hat  was  slouched 
over  his  brow,  from  beneath  which  his  eyes  glared  upon 
me  with  an  expression  so  equivocal,  that  I  almost  trem- 
bled ;  his  face  was  wan  and  pale,  and  his  long  locks 
hung  neglected  down  his  cheeks.  Tor  hours  afterwards, 
the  tone  of  that  threatening  ftirewell  rang  upon  my 
ear ;  but  the  thoughts  of  home— of  a  sister's  bridal — 
assumed  their  sway ;  and  leaning  myself  back  in  the 
stage,  I  endeavored  to  yield  my  mind  to  reflections  of 
a  sweeter  nature.  But  it  was  i^  vain :  the  image  of 
Isadore  V.  would  rise  in  all  its  beauty — and  I  could  not 
turn  aside  from  a  vision  so  dear  to  me.  I  thought  of 
the  trial  to  which  she  would  be  exposed ;  I  knew  her 
as  the  warm,  throbbing,  high-toned  creature  of  the 
southern  dime,  and  felt  that  the  power  opposed  to  her 
was  awful  to  a  maiden  constituted  as  she  was.  Would 
the  nsemory  of  Eugene  A.  rise  clear  and  cherished  over 
the  faultless  beauty  of  Tribuc  7  Fascinating  in  per- 
son and  in  genius  must  be  the  lover  who  could  keep 
the  worship  of  his  maid  secure  against  the  designs  of 
so  accomplished  a  man  as  the  novice.  Isadore  had 
felt  the  force  of  his  kindness— of  a  something  more 
deep  and  thrilling  than  that-^he  had  felt  bis  love  when 
he  stood  between  her  and  the  ruthless  bandit.  And 
where  is  the  woman  who  will  not  acknowledge,  with  a 
throb  more  akin  to  lof  e  than  gratitude,  a  deed  so  united 
to  high  breeding  and  romance  7  And  upon  the  waves, 
Tcibuo^the  beautiful  adventurer— had  knelt  before 
her;  bis  glorious  brow  had  been  flushed  with  the  wild- 
ness  of  his  passion,  as  they  gazed  upon  the  long  line  of 
moonlight  silvered  on  the  sea.  He  had  followed  her 
to  the  solitudes  of  her  mountain  cloister— had  won  her, 
'tis  true,  by  a  finesse  to  meet  him ;  but  who  that  knows 
woman,4ioes  not  know  that  she  would  forgive  him  that, 
and  credit  it  to  love  7  Under  the  influence  of  these 
feelings  f  reached  my  father's  house.  Love  came  with 
marriage,  and  my  sister  and  her  husband  determined  to 
travel  I  remained  at  home  the  victim  of  my  own 
thoughts— thoughts,  that  taking  their  leaps  at  a  small 
fountain,  had  burst  over  the*  whole  surface  of  my  na- 
ture, and  inundated  the  bright  fields  and  laughing  hill- 
tops of  my  former  joy. 

Months  rolled  by,  not,rapidly  to  me.  I  corresponded 
with  no  one  at  College;  for  I  endeavored  to  banish 
from  my  mind  the  memory  of  Isadore,  but  found  that 
ere  I  had  forgotten  her  faintest  word,  that  a  dangerous 
malady  had  seized  upon  me.  My  health  was  trembling 
by  the  pale  and  hectic  stream  of  consumption  spring- 
ing from  an  hereditary  source — and  my  parents'  fears 
were  aroused.  }  resisted  his  eflforts  to  send  me  from 
home  to  eflTect  my  restoration.  A  year  thus  passed, 
when  I  drooped  to  such  a  degree,  that  at  length  I 
yielded  to  the  earnest  entreaties  of  my  father,  and  sat 
about  preparing  for  a  trip  to  the  genial  islands  of  the 
wesL 

A  younger  brother  accompanied  me ;  and  when  our 
barque  hung  on  the  summit  of  a  trembling  wave,  and 
the  sun  shone  through  its  flashing  foam,  my  mind  went 
back  to  tha  voyage  of  Isadore — the  sea-fightp-and  the 


residue  of  that  episode  in  the  history  of  her  who  had 
so  enthralled  me. 

The  balmy  inland  breezes  of  that  island  of  the  sun 
revived  my  wasted  strength,  and  the  dawning  of  re- 
stored health  seemed  to  gild  my  decaying  hopes. 

Our  abode  was  amid  orange  groves — a  cottage  in 
size  and  appearance,  secluded  from  the  ardor  of  the 
burning  sun,  and  also  from  the  encroachments  of  the 
world.  We  had  formed  an  acquaintance  with  but  few 
of  the  planters,  and  but  seldom  interchanged  visits; 
but  we  were  furnished  with  the  newspapers  of  the  city 

of ,  near  which  we  lived,  and  which,  in  inflated 

Spanish,  informed  us  of  the  progress  of  events. 

One  morning  at  breakfast  I  had  taken  up  the  paper 
just  handed  me  by  our  servant,  and  was  lazily  looking 
over  Its  columns,  when  my  eyes  were  arrested  by  an 
item  that  rivetted  my  attention ;  it  was  the  intelligeooe 
of  a  murder :  a  vague  and  horrible  sensation  crept  over 
me  when  the  name  of  Eugene  A.,  the  victim,  met  my 
eye.  I  threw  the  paper  down ;  for  old  thoughts  that 
had  haunted  me  through  my  fevers  and  in  my  dreams, 
stalked  back,  and  conjured  me  to  the  contemplation  of 
other  days  and  scenes. 

Poor  Isadore,  the  fervent  and  affectionate  giri,  what 
was  to  become  of  her?  1  crushed  the  presumptuous 
hope  that  for  a  moment  fluttered  at  my  heart 

In  a  few  days  another  paper  brought  the  intelligence 
that  the  murderer  had  been  apprehended,  but  it  did  not 
mention  his  name.  A  morbid  desire  to  see  the  person 
who  had  murdered  Eugene,  led  me  to  order  horses^  and 
accompanied  by  my  brother,  I  rode  into  the  city. 

He  was  to  be  arraigned  upon  the  charge  on  that  day, 
and  my  first  steps  were  turned  towards  the  judicial  tri- 
bunal. A  crowd  had  gathered  around  it,  all  eager  to 
see  the  bloody  hero  of  the  tragedy.  In  the  custody  of 
the  law  he  had  advanced  into  the  hall,  which,  after 
much  difllculty,  I  managed  to  enter.  The  strictest 
silence  pervaded  the  crowd ;  and  I  heard  the  prisoner's 
voice  once  in  reply  to  a  question  of  the  Judge. 

I  obtained  a  sight  of  him.  Pale,  motionless^  bis 
black  locks  falling  in  clustering  ringlets  around  his 
brow — ^his  eyes  fixed  In  an  energy  and  intensity  almost 
awful  upon  the  Judge — his  lips  parted,  not  in  expecta- 
tion, but  in  scorn, — ^stood  the  pirate  boy :  the  norice  of 
my  collegiate  days— the  felon  Tribuc !  I  gasped  for 
breath,  and  sunk  away  firom  the  scene. 

Fain  would  I  have  learned  something  of  Isadore; 
bat  a  smothering  sensation  overwhelmed  me,  and  I 
mounted  my  horse  and  fled  for  home. 

I  learned  that  Tribuc  confessed  his  guilt,  but  gloried 
in  its  performance.  He  had  seen  me  in  the  crowd  at 
the  court  room,  and  a  message  from  him  reached  me  ss 
I  alit  from  my  horse,  requesting  that  I  would  visit  him 
in  his  ealU 

Without  difficulty  I  was  admitted :  he  was  alosa, 
and  in  chains:  the  iron  rattled  not  more  jarringly  than 
the  low  and  sarcastic  laugh  with  which  he  welcomed  me. 

**  I  said  we  would  meet  again,"  were  his  first  words ; 
**  and  this  is  a  strange  accompltshment."  I  could  not 
speak. 

Tribuc  looked  at  his  manacles,  and  smiled  derisively, 

and  continued — "  Well,  B ,  this  is  a  strange  ri^ndi 

but  to  me  a  sweet  one.  I  would  rather  be  enchained  ia 
the  body,  than  have  the  black  leprosy  of  a  rival's  tri- 
urtfpAi  festering  in  my  heart.    I  am  free  there**— his 
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di&lo  rattled  as  he  made  the  gesture  to  his  breast. 
**  I  am  now  the  master  of  her  meioory,  and  I  will  have 
tbe  joj  to  know  that  she  will  curse  me  in  the  morning, 
aztd  pray  for  me  at  night."    "  For  Ood*8  sake,  Tribuc/' 
1  exclaimed,  **  forbear  such  words.    Think  of  the  deed 
yoa  have  committed,  but  not  in  such  fiendish  exulta- 
tion.  Bend  down  your  heart — subdue  its  proud  pohe, 
uh)  weep  rather  than  rejoice  over  the  perpetration  of  a 
crime  that  has  consigned  you  to  an  early  grave  and  an 
ignoffiinioos  death.**    "  Ha,  ha,"  exclaimed  Tribuc — 
"you  are  an  excellent  preacher.    I  wonder  that  you 
ever  quit  the  old  College."    In  a  moment  his  tone 
changed,  and  in  a  dark  and  withering  voice  that  seemed 
in  my  ears  to  hiss,  he  commenced  a  relation  of  the  inci- 
dent of  blood.    In  vain  I  endeavored  to  stop  him — an 
irresistible  power  seemed  to  Impel  him;  and  I  was 
forced  to  listen  to  the  horrid  recital.    The  murder  had 
been  perpetrated  under  very  peculiar  circumstances: 
he  had  watched  the  movements  o(  the  lovers.    Eugene 
A.  had  complied  with  his  promise,  and  sought  Isadora. 
Accompanied  by  her  mother,  they  had  returned  to 
Cuba.    Like  a  bloodhound  following  upon  the  track  of 
his  prey,  the  jealous  and  frantic  Tribuc  dogged  tbetr 
course.    He  had  hovered  around  their  footsteps,  and 
more  than  once  had  been  driven  olTby  Eugv.ne,  who  knew 
hij  motives.    Frequently  he  was  threatened  with  an 
exposure  of  bis  piratical  life,  but  all  was  useless.    Upon 
one  occasion,  goaded  on  to  perfect  madness,  he  broke 
into  their  presence,  and  almost  in  the  arms  of  Isadore, 
he  had  smote  his  victim — had  knelt  upon  it  to  the 
swooning  girl — and  when  he  found  that  she  was  deaf 
to  his  hideous  adoration,  he  spurned  the  bleeding  corpse 
of  his  rival  with  his  foot,  and  fled  from  her  presence. 

While  he  spoke,  the  door  opened,  and  a  feeble  man, 
viih  locks  blanched  in  the  winters  of  age,  entered  the 
cell.  Tribuc  sprang  upon  his  feet  as  the  stranger  ad- 
vanced, bis  whole  frame  convulsed ;  he  extended  his 
hand  in  the  attitude  of  supplication,  and  essayed  to 
speak,  but  his  choked  voice  could  not  find  utterance. 
The  old  man  stood  before  the  murderer ;  his  form  be- 
came erect ;  his  eyes  glared  upon  Tribuc ;  his  hand 
vainly  sought  to  clasp  that  of  the  prisoner ;  it  wan- 
tiered  io  the  air.  They  both  stood  mute,  but  not  mo- 
tionless ;  for  every  chord  and  fibre  in  their  bodies  trem- 
bled with  some  mysterious  fear.  I  looked  from  Tribuc 
to  the  stranger,  and  a  terrible  intelligence  struck  me. 
God !  could  it  be  possible !  but  so  like — the  same  brow — 
the  same  eye  of  fire—the  same  noble  beauty !  "  My 
aon— my  son  P  exclaimed  the  old  man,  and  with  a 
piteous  moaii,  bis  strength  departed  from  him,  and  he 
dropped  upon  the  floor.  I  attempted  to  revive  him; 
bat  he  was  as  cold  as  marble.  I  took  Tribuc's  unre- 
^ng  hand,  and  placed  it  in  his  father's.  "Dead — 
^esd,^  mottered  he :  '^  Then  there  is  no  sweetness  in 
revenge.  Father,  dear  okl  father,  look  up ;  look  up 
bat  once,  father— good  beloved  father ;  speak  to  your 
poor  Alfred — say  that  you  forgive  him — say  you  love 
oe— that  you  bless  me — that  your  poor  boy  will  not  be 
wjrenwmbcred  in  your  prayers.  By  the  Almighty 
^1  B.,**  turning  suddenly  to  me — his  face  hideous 
^ith  a  supernatural  terror — "  Is  he  dead  ?"  He  said 
this  in  a  whisper,  full  of  despair  and  misery. 

I  lefl  him  not  with  the  dead,  but  with  his  ghastly 
Eoemories:  I  pitied,  but  could  not  comfort  him. 
A  few  weeks  aflerwards,  and  a  maniac  was  hung  ]  a 


wild  scream  from  a  female^  as  the  procession  passed  to 
the  gibbet,  arrested  his  attention.  He  raised  the  white 
cap  from  his  eyes,  and  gazed  towaids  the  window 
whence  the  sound  had  issued — a  tremor  ran  throagh  his 
limbs  but  he  gave  way  to  the  feeling  but  for  a  moment : 
the  consciousness  to  which  that  scream,  more  eloquent 
than  the  voices  of  conscience  and  of  nature  within  his 
breast,  had  roused  his  crushed  and  clouded  intellect, 
passed  away,  and  a  few  moments  found  Tribuc— the 
gifted,  the  beautiful, — swinging  to  and  fro  in  the  breeze 
that  blew  freshly  from  the  ocean. 

Isadore  Y.  has  gone  down  to  the  tomb,  but  not  so 
her  memory.  I  recall  it  at  times,  when  other  emotions 
would  revel  near  her  image :  bright  and  all  beautiful 
she  was  when  living,  she  is  dear  to  me  even  now,  sur- 
rounded as  I  am  by  the  clustering  beauties  from  an- 
other vine. 

Truly,  at  College,  did  I  learn  deep  lessons  of  the 
heart. 


Mr.  White  .'-^Detirona  to  comply  with  jour  flattering  requeat 
that  I  would  contribute  someiblng  to  the  columns  of  your  jour- 
nal, I  send  jroQ  the  IbUowlog  Ode,  under  the  influence  of  a  hope 
that  it  will  be  aceepuhle  to  yon,  and  not  aUogether  aoaocepta- 
ble  to  the  public. 

Altbough  wriuen  some  years  ago,  and  circulated  in  a  printed 
forna  among  a  few  **  old  friends*'  of  the  author,  at  whose  In- 
atance,  on  a  viaU  to  the  acene  of  hie  aong,  it  was  compoaed ;  yet 
80  limited  has  be«n  ita  circulatioo,  that  iia  exiatetice  ia  probably 
not  Icnown  to  half  a  dosen  of  your  readera ;  and  ao  full  of  typo- 
graphical errora  were  the  coplea  of  It  which  paaaed  from  the 
preaa,  that  it  may,  in  Its  present  reviaed  ahape,  be  regarded  as 
aaaentlally  original.  . . 


STRAINS  OF  THE   GROTTO: 
A  LYRIC  POEM. 

COMMEMORATIVB  OP  WTSa's  CAVB. 
PROEM. 

While  more  aspiring  minstrels  seek 

The  flowery  vale  and  mountain  peak. 

And  there  the  tuneful  sisters  woo. 

Whose  pinions,  bathed  in  morning  dew, 

Are  waving  in  celestial  light. 

Perfumed  with  balm,  and  plumed  for  flight ; — 

Be  mine,  in  this  deep  cavern's  gloom. 

Where  reigns  the  silence  of  the  tomb, 

To  rouse  its  genii  from  their  cells 

Where  everlasting  darkness  dwells, 

And  win  from  them,  in  their  own  fairy  song. 

The  thoughts  that  to  these  nether  realms  belong. 

Awake,  ye  viewless  tribes,  awake ! 
Your  sparry  chambers  now  forsake. 
And  here,  in  this  majestic  hall. 
Attend  to  beauty's  friendly  call. 
She  bids  her  minstrel  strike  his  l3rre. 
That  your  own  presence  may  inspire — 
That  your  own  sweeter  strain  may  join — 
His  lay,  while  she  exclaims^" divine!" — 
But  hark !  he  hears  their  dusky  wings- 
He  hears  them  tune  their  tinkling  strings, — 
And  now  a  thousand  joyful  echoes  swell 
The  melodies  they  pour  from  harp  and  shell 
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BONO  OF  THE  GENU. 

We  come  from  oar  homes  in  the  bosom  of  earth 
To  welcome  the  strangers  who  visit  our  world. 
Frail  offspring  of  light!  whose  unfortunate  birth 
Occurs  where  the  banner  of  day  is  unfurled. 
Poor  beings  of  sunshine !  but  little  ye  know 
Of  the  bliss  that  our  happy  dominions  afford,—- 
Of  the  pleasures  perennial  and  various  that  flow 
Through  the  regions  which  mortals  have  never  explored. 

Think  not  that  our  vision  dim-sighted  like  theirs 
Is  here  thickly  shrouded  in  curtains  of  night; 
That  beauty's  extinct,  that  no  splendor  appears 
Where  the  sun  scatters  not  his  fierce  deluge  of  light 
We  borrow  no  lustre  from  earth,  or  from  skies, 
And  yet  in  these  chambers  of  grandeur  we  find 
A  radiance  more  splendid  th«n  visits  your  eyes — 
The  mdiince  that  flows  from  the  fountains  of  mind. 

It  is  this  that  illumines  these  regions  sublime, 

When  the  glory  that  circles  our  glittering  spars 

Outshines  all  the  spheres  in  the  orbits  of  time, 

Your  planets  and  suns,  and  your  moons  and  your  stars ; 

It  is  this  to  our  view  in  their  beauty  discloses 

These  scenes  which  your  mountains  and  landscapes 

outvie, 
Arrays  them  in  tints  which  no  rainbows  nor  roses. 
Nor  aught  can  compare  with  in  garden  or  sky. 

O  think'  not  the  confines  that  limit  our  range 
Are  too  narrow  for  mansions  of  freedom  and  bliss ; 
The  wide  world  you  tenant  can  boast  of  no  change 
Promotive  of  pleasures  we  have  not  in  this ; 
Nor  deem  that  your  notions  of  distance  and  space 
Are  the  same  that  our  spiritual  essences  own ; 
OtLT  transports  are  never  dependent  on  place, — 
A  point  is  our  kingdom,  an  atom  our  throne  | 

Your  finite  perceptions  exhibit  no  test 
Of  the  channels  dirough  which  our  felicity  flows; 
With  millions  on  millions  of  these  we  are  blest. 
Whose  exhaustless  supplies  are  unmingled  with  woes. 
The  perishing  senses  to  you  that  belong 
But  feintly  resemble  our  inlets  of  joy, 
Whose  vivid  impressions,  unfading  and  strong, 
Are  sources  of  transport  which  never  can  cloy. 

Where  reigns  to  your  hearing  a  silence  profound. 
The  harps  of  our  minstrels,  enchantingly  sweet, 
Attuned  to  the  relish  of  spirits,  resound,— 
And  myriads  of  echoes  their  warblings  repeat. 
But  the  bountiful  charter  of  freedom  we  hold 
Is  not  to  these  beautiful  regions  confined ; 
It  extends  where  the  landscapes  of  Eden  unfold, 
And  is  bounded  alone  by  the  limits  of  mind. 

Our  fleetness  surpasses  the  swiftness  of  light, 

In  a  moment  we  compass  the  circuit  of  stars; 

The  stream  that  discloses  the  meteor  of  night 

Is  tardy  compared  with  the  flash  of  our  cars. 

Our  food  is  the  perfume  of  Paradise  flowers, 

Our  drink  is  the  exquisite  nectarine  dew. 

That  bathes  in  its  sweetness  the  bloom  of  those  bowers 

Where  angels  with  fragrance  their  pinions  imbue. 


From  centre  to  surface  this  planet*s  our  home, 

The  sources  of  ocean — the  mountain's  deep 

The  treasures  which  lie  where  the  aea*moi>sters  roem. 

And  regions  the  fancy  of  man  never  traces,— 

To  us  are  as  free  as  your  fields  are  to  you. 

And,  all  with  the  means  of  our  happiness  fraught, 

Unfold  a  succession  of  scenes  to  our  view 

That  forever  abound  in  new  sources  of  thought 

Frail  beings  of  sorrow !  we  pity  your  doom. 
But  still  there  is  balm  in  your  bitterest  draught. 
For  e'en  though  afflictions  must  wither  your  bloom. 
And  the  poison  of  death  by  your  bodies  be  quaflled; 
Yet  virtue  and  holy  religion  can  save 
Your  spirits  from  torture's  eternal  domain ; 
Can  bid  them  in  tiiumph  ascend  from  llie  grave. 
And  dwell  where  the  Godhead  forever  shall  reign ! 

EPODE. 

The  minstrel  band  has  closed  its  lay. 
And  silence  here  resumes  her  sway. 
Her  reign  how  awful  and  profound, 
As  through  these  vaults  and  caverns  round. 
She  spreads  a  gloom  that  rivals  death, 
And  makes  us  startle  at  our  breath ! — 
What  is  the  stillness  known  on  earth 
Compared  with  that  which  here  gives  birth 
To  fancy's  dai'kest  wildest  brood,-— 
Alarms  the  soul,  reverts  the  bloody- 
Forth  on  the  view  bids  spectres  start. 
Benumbs  the  limbs,  and  chills  the  heart  7— 

There,  e'en  at  midnight's  stillest  hour. 
The  zephyr  sports  in  rustling  bower. 
The  rippling  brook  goes  bubbling  on. 
The  night-dog  pours  his  hungry  moan. 
And  prowling  birds  on  fluttering  wings, 
With  other  wild  and  nameless  things. 
Disturb  the  slumbering  world's  repose 
With  frolic  notes  and  uttered  woes. 


But  here, — as  though  primeval  gloom 
Was  brooding  over  nature's  tomb, — 
As  though  created  life  was  dead, 
And  night  and  silence  in  its  sicad, — 
Such  as  ere  suns  or  planets  shone. 
Reigned  through  chaotic  space  alone,— 
Had  from  their  banishment  returned, 
And  were  in  these  deep  vaults  inurned, — 
The  stillness  is  profound  and  drear, 
Save  when,  our  shuddering  hearts  to  cheer, 
We  break  the  wizard's  leaden  chains 
With  our  own  altered,  echoing  strains. 

Not  e'en  the  deep-mouthed  cannon's  peal. 

Nor  thunder's  voice  when  mountains  reel, 

And  ocean's  depths  are  tempest-stirred, 

Are  in  these  vast  recesses  beard. 

But  list  that  little  tinkling  sound 

Which  makes  the  silence  more  profoood ! 

Drop  aOer  drop,  like  fairy  bell, 

It  slowly  rings  from  yonder  cell ; 

And  well  it  might  to  fancy's  ear, 

The  sound  of  fairy's  harp  appear. 

As  if  with  light  and  tiny  wings 

He  sofUy  touched  the  golden  strings. 
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Beboid  amid  these  soliiudes 

Wbe.e  breeze  or  sunlight  ne'er  intrudes, 

Wbfti  nonaroents  of  power  sublime, 

Defy  the  grasp  of  giant  time ! 

How  like  the  midnight's  dim-eeen  skies, 

Ton  vast  and  murky  arches  rise ! 

See— where  those  lifted  torches  blaze, 

What  splendors  greet  the  dazzled  gaze ! 

Whatchrystal  galleries  break  to  light! — 

And, — bursting  through  the  involving  night,-^ 

Mafnificent  aa  ever  shone, — 

bo!— diamond  battlement  and  throne, 

With  sheets  of  drapery  flowing  round. 

And  many  a  snow-white  statue  crowned ! 

Here,  too,  as  framed  in  nature's  sport 
To  grace  her  own  imperial  court. 
Fantastic,  beautiful  and  wild, 
In  mingled  groups  together  piled. 
Or  icattered,  singly,  far  and  near, 
A  ihouaaod  Taried  forms  appear. 

Not  all  the  pride  of  glorious  Rome, 
No  pomp  that  decked  a  Qrecian  dome, 
Nor  ans  beneath  a  modern  sky, 
With  these  romantic  scenes  can  vie. 
Well  might  they  seem  to  fancy's  view. 
When  clothed  in  each  commingling  hue 
That  brilliant  li^ht  around  them  threws, 
The  charming  regions  to  disclose 
Where  happy  genii  love  to  dwell, 
And  pour  their  juys  from  harp  and  shell. 

Who  that  beholds  yon  foam-white  steep 
Where  waTes  in  petrifaction  sleep. 
Feels  not  illusion's  magic  powers 
Transport  him  to  enchanted  bowers? 
What  marble  forms  in  Parian  mine 
So  fiur  as  these  bright  pillars  shine  7 
Or  where  in  lairy  grots  are  found, 
So  clothed  in  beauty,  filled  with  sound, 
Soch  broad  and  polished  sheets  of  spar, 
As  sparkling  here  with  gem  and  star 
Dependent  from  those  arches  high 
Attract  and  fix  the  raptured  eye? 

Sdil  wonders  here  on  wonders  crowd,*- 
Bot,  wrapped  in  their  primeval  shroud, 
Their  charms  unsung  must  now  remain, 
Save  ia  the  genii's  cavemed  strain  ;"— 
For,lo!  our  lights  are  waning  fast. 
And  beauty's  thoughts* are  heavenward  oast; 
While  horror  stalks  amidst  the  gloom, 
And  bids  us  shun  the  lingering  doom 
Of  those,  whom,  in  this  nether  realm, 
Eteraa]  darkoeas  might  overwhelm ! 


ART  OP  PRINTINa 


The  earliest  specimen  of  Greek  printing  is  Lactan- 
tios,  printed  in  Italy  in  1465.  Hebrew  was  printed  in 
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CONSTANTl^E: 

OR,  THE  REJECTED  THRONE. 

BT  MRS.  HARRISON  SMITH. 

CHAPTER  lY. 

Ob,  sbudea! 
Tou  she  preferred  to  all  the  gay  reaorts 
Where  female  vftDity  might  wish  to  shhie, 
The  pomp  of  cities,  and  the  pride  of  courtB.—LytUeUm, 

Straight  tbe  eye  bath  caugbc  new  pleasures 
While  tbe  laodacape  round  it  meaaures ; 
To  were  and  baule  nenla  it  aees 
Boaomed  high  in  tufted  trees. 
Hard  by,  a  cottage  chimney  smokes 
From  between  two  aged  oaks.— X^JfOegro. 

On  the  next  evening,  Count  Alexius  was  invited  to 
a  juvenile  party  in  the  Countess  Sophia's  a partmenta. 
He  was  selected  by  that  lady  as  a  partner  for  Amelia: 
every  one  remaiked,  that  never  before  had  she  danced 
with  such  grace — such  spirit  and  vivacity.  They  were 
not  aware  that  it  was  tbe  first  time  she  had  ever  danced 
with  one  whom  she  desired  to  please,  or  with  whom 
she  was  pleased. 

Her  spirits  were  unbounded — she  was  full  of  life  and 
joy — and  in  this  private  circle  her  gaiety  was  unchecked. 
**Let  me  show  you,"  said  she,  "bow  the  peasanta 
dance  at  the  vintage  on  the  Rhine." 

She  caught  some  clustei-s  of  grapes  from  a  table  on 
which  refreshments  were  laid,  and  twining  them  with 
the  flowers  which  she  took  from  her  hair,  she  formed  a 
garland  which  she  gracefully  waved  in  her  hands,  while 
she  carolled  the  song  of  the  vintage,  to  the  air  of  which 
she  adapted  her  stepa — her  unbound  hair  fell  in  profu- 
sion over  her  alabaster  bosom — her  eyes  sparkled — her 
cheeks  glowed.  She  became  too  much  excited,  at  least 
so  thought  the  ever  watchful  Countess,  who  drew  her 
playfully  to  a  seat  beside  her,  and  on  pretence  of  care 
for  her  health,  allowed  her  to  dance  no  more  that 
evening. 

"Health !"  whispered  she  to  the  Count  Alexius  who 
stood  by  her  side ;  "  no,  no,  it  is  a  penance  for  my  lack 
of  sober  dignity.  Ah,  sometimes  I  wish  I  were  indeed 
a  peasant  girl ;  it  is  so  wearisoise  to  be  shut  up  eter- 
nally in  high  walls  and  stiff  forma.*' 

'*  And  so  delightful,"  said  the  Count  archly,  "  to  live 
in  a  thatched  cottage,  and  scramble  over  rocks  and  hills." 

"You  are  laughing  at  me  I  know,"  replied  she— 
"but  you  are  no  judge.  Were  you  ever  shut  up  for  a 
week  ?" 

"  Never." 

"Then  you  cannot  ooncieve  how  wearying  it  is.  A 
golden  cage  does  not  compensate  a  poor  bird  for  Its 
nest  among  green  boughs.  Sometimes  when  I  sit  and 
paint  the  beautiful  scenery  of  natui%,  1  feel  an  impa- 
tience I  cannot  describe,  and  would  fain  fly  far  from 
these  tapestried  waJls." 

"Tbe  regions  to  which  you  would  fly,"  said  the 
Count,  "  are  the  mere  creations  of  fancy ;  the  rustic 
life  which  seems  to  you  so  charming,  would  prove  a 
dull  and  rude  reality.  Rousseau,  with  all  his  eloquence, 
has  not  been  able  to  prove  that  a  life  of  nature  can  im- 
part more  enjoyment  than  that  of  refined  and  polished 
society." 

"  Tell  me  no  soch  thing,"  exclaimed  Amelia.  "Would 
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not  dancing  on  the  turf  by  moonlight  be  a  thousand 
tiroes  more  channing  than  on  these  hard  and  polished 
boards — ^and  the  open  and  balray  air  be  more  Ttvifying 
than  this  heated  sufTocating  atmosphere?  Would  not 
the  flowers  gathered  by  myself  in  the  woods  wear  a 
fresher  bloom,  and  breathe  a  sweeter  fragrance,  than 
these  poor  faded)  sickly  looking  things?  Would  not 
the  moon  and  stars  emit  a  lovelier  light,  than  these  glar- 
ing lamps?  Call  not  nature,  eTen  in  her  simplest 
forms  rude  and  dull !" 

"Delightful  enthusiam!"  exclaimed  the  admiring 
Count-^  "  Why  must  it  be  destroyed  by  experience  I" 

*'It  shall  not  be  destroyed,"  said  the  lively  gtrl— 
"you  shall  realize  the  truth  of  my  descriptions.  With 
my  cousin's  permission,  we  will  have  a  party  ol  frtzco 
to-morrow.  I  will  shew  you  some  of  the  loveliest 
Bcenes  you  ever  viewed-^  cottage,  that,  courtier  as 
you  are,  you  will  prefer  to  a  palace." 

"For  one  sweet  summer's  day,'*  replied  he  smiling. 

"Oh  for  life !"  exclaimed  Amelia.  "I  never  knew 
•nch  happy,  beings  a9  the  .inmates  of  that  cottage.  If 
the  Countess  will  consent,  we'lF  pass  the  whole  day 
among  the  woods.  You  shall  carry  your  pencils — we 
will  sketch  the  old  ruins  of  the  castle — we  will  gather 
our  own  grapes— and'?— — 

"And,"  interrupted  the  Count,  "you  shall  milk  the 
cows  and  make  our  syllabub." 

'  "What  a  shocking  idea r'crTed  Amelia.  "What an 
illusion  you  have  dispelled— that,  to  be  sure,  would  be 
a  rude  reality.  Notwithaianding,  we  will  have  our 
rural  party — go,  obtain  consent." 

A  request  made  by  the  young  envoy  could  not  be 
denied,  and  the  party  was  accordingly  arranged,  but 
limited  to  an  afternoon's  excursion. 

How  long  did  the  next  morning  appear  to  Amelia  1 
She  tried  by  turns  all  her  usual  avocations ;  but  none 
could  fix  her  attention — every  thing  wearied  and  dis- 
gusted. Her  instruments  were  out  of  tune^-her  co- 
lors were  badly  mixed — ^her  books  were  duU^one 
after  another  was  thrown  aside,  and  she  was  continually 
running  to  the  window,  or  into  the  garden,  to  examine 
the  clouds.  A  hundred  times  she  looked  at  her  watch, 
and  was  poeitive  it  had  stopped.  She  made  her  women 
(from  Whilelmina's  d^cription)  arrange  for  her  a  pea- 
sant's dress— tried  it  on,  and  had  it  altered  a  dozen 
times — then  would  she  try  on  a  little  straw  hat — then 
her  russet  skirt  and  scarlet  boddice— ^nd  practice  over 
and  over  some  rustic  dances  she  had  seen. 

One  of  the  amusements  of  her  childhood  had  been 
under  her  mother's  direction,  to  perform  little  dramas 
with  children  of  her  own  age.  Rural  scenery  and 
characters  had  ever  made  favorite  parts  of  these  dramas, 
and  had,  perhaps,  thus  awakened  the  natural  romance 
of  Amelia's  disposition. 

"  Oh !"  said  she;  throwing  off  her  straw  hat,  "  there 
is  the  dinner-bell — it  rings  at  last." 

The  dinner  was  over — the  company  assembled.  In 
all  the  bouyancy  of  youthful  spirits,  the  happy  girl 
flew  like  a  bird  just  escaped  from  its  cage  to  join  her 
companions.  Servants  followed  with  baskets  well 
filled  for  their  refreshment ;  which  was  to  be  taken  at 
the  cottage  of  Whilelmina's  father,  who  was  one  of 
the  oldest  and  most  favored  of  the  Elector's  vassals. 
His  daughter  had  been  long  in  the  service  of  the  Count- 
ess, and  by  her  good   humor  and  sprightlinesii^  had 


made  herself  a  great  favorite  of  the  gay  Amelia.  It 
was  now  the  Ivne  of  vintage,  and  Whilelmina  had 
asked  the  permission  of  her  mistress  to  go  borne,  as 
there  was  to  be  a  dance  in  the  evening  at  her  father's. 
Having  heard  this  requeat,  the  idea  of  being  present  at 
this  rustic  festival  occurred  to  her  as  she  was  talking 
the  night  before  to  the  CounL  The  sedate  Countess, 
whose  aim  it  was  to  soberize  the  giddy  head  and  frolic 
spirits  of  her  young  friend,  seldom  yielded  to  what  she 
called  her  romantic  whims ;  therefore,  hopeless  of  suc- 
cess from  her  own  application,  she  had  prompted  Couat 
Alexius  to  make  the  request. 

Whilelmina  had  been  sent  on  before,  cairying  with 
her  the  peasant's  dress,  with  strict  injunctions  not  to 
inform  any  one  of  the  circumstance. 

On  their  way,  they  visited  the  ruins  of  an  old  ess- 
tie,  which  had  been  in  times  long  past  a  strong  and 
nearly  impregnable  fortress.  It  stood  in  the  nudst  of 
oak  and  fir  trees  coeval  with  the  walls  they  sheltered, 
on  an  almost  inaccessible  and  rocky  hdght,  which  rose 
abruptly  from  the  banks  of  the  Rhine. 

The  whole  scene  was  wild,  grand,  and  picturesque ; 
and  at  this  hour,  when  the  level  beams  of  the  setting 
sun  had  left  the  tree  tops  in  shade,  and  only  stole 
through  openings  amon^  their  gigantic  troakiy  the  gen- 
eral effect  was  soft  and  sombre. 

"  The  very  hour  for  painters  or  poeU,"  exdaimed  the 
Count,  as  he  gnzed  on  the  departing  rays  of  the  sun 
gleaming  through  the  trees,  quivering  on  the  gimss  be- 
neath^  or,  as  Amelia  expressed  it,  dancing  with  the  sha- 
dows. The  wood-crowned  height,  and  the  hoary  rains 
on  its  summit,  stood  in  bold  relief  against  the  splendor 
of  the  western  sky,  which  was  glowing  with  all  the  glo- 
ries of  an  autumnal  sun-set. 

The  frolic  mood  of  Amelia — the  gay  compliments  of 
the  Count,  were  suspended  by  the  softening — the  sad- 
dening influence  of  the  scene.  They  looked  upon  it  in 
silence — silence  more  expressive  of  real  feeling,  than 
any  language.  But  no  sooner  did  they  begin  to  ascend 
the  mountain,  and  scramble  among  the  rocks  and  un- 
derwood, than  sentiment  was  forgotten,  and  mirth  re- 
stored by  the  thousand  little  difficulties  that  occurred. 

The  Countess  Sophia  gladly  availed  herself  of  the 
support  of  the  Count's  arm ;  but  Amelia  broke  from 
her  cousin's  restraining  presence,  and  bounded  forward 
with  all  the  hilarity  of  a  child.  She  sprung  from 
rock  to  rock^leapt  over  intervening  chasms,  and  be- 
fore the  rest  of  the  party,  who  awaited  the  motions  of 
the  Countess,  had  proceeded  half  the  distance,  she 
stood  on  the  pinnacle  of  the  eminence,  waving  her 
handkerchief,  declaring  she  had  won  the  fort,  and  thus 
displayed  the  banner  of  victory. 

Reproof  would  be  ill-timed— restraint  impossible; 
the  Countess,  therefore,  quietly  seated  herseU*  on  a  part 
of  the  fallen  wall,  and  allowed  Amelia  and  the  Count  to 
ramble  at  their  pleasare  among  the  ruins,  while  die 
and  the  rest  of  the  party  cheerfully  conversed,  or  si- 
lently contemplated  the  beauties.of  the  scene. 

Her  patience,  however,  was  sooner  exhausted  than 
the  curiosity  of  the  Count,  or  spirits  of  Amelia ;  she 
called  them  back,  and  again  taking  the  arm  of  the  Count, 
began  to  descend  the  rugged  precipice.  The  dimness 
of  twilight,  increased  by  the  dark  shade  of  the  trees, 
made  the  descent  somewhat  diflicult  to  every  one  but 
tp  the  alert  and  fearless  Amelia  \  rejecting  the  assist- 
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anoe  of  offend  armi,  she  heedlessly  ran  on,  carolling 
one  of  her  wild  soags,  till  she  gained  the  green  sward 
that  apread  from  the  foot  of  the  hill  to  the  bank  of  the 
rner.  Here  she  paused  to  await  her  companions;  and 
with  oae^of  those  sudden  transitions  to  which  enthusi- 
astic natures  are  so  prone,  sank  into  a  melancholy  mu- 
ling. The  moon  had  been  sometime  up,  and  though 
not  high  enough  to  shed  its  light  among  the  recesses  of 
the  mountain,  shone  brightly  on  the  spot  where  she  stood 
leaning  against  a  tree,  and  on  the  smooth  surface  of  the 
SenUy  gliding  riTer.  From  this  sweet  and  tender  reTe- 
rie  ahe  was  roused  by  her  cousin,  who  drawing  her  arm 
within  her  own,  told  her,  unless  they  hastened  to  Ber- 
trand'acottsige,  the  dance  would  be  over,  as  she  had  for 
some  time  heard  the  sound  of  the  pipe.  This  was  more 
than  enough  to  restore  her  blithesome  spirits,  and  the 
path  being  too  narrow  to  admit  of  more  than  two,  she 
sprang  forward,  and  taking  the  arm  of  Teresa,  her  fa- 
vortia  attendant,  she  pursued  her  way  along  the  grass- 
grown  road  that  wound  through  the  forest  and  led  to 
the  game-keeper's — ^for  such  was  Bertrand's  official  de- 
signation; though  the  old  man  did  little  more  than  tend 
htt  little  vineyard.  The  sound  of  the  pipe  and  flageo- 
let would  ha.^e  been  a  sufficient  guide,  had  one  been 
needed,  but  the  path  to  Wilhelmina^s  home  was  fami- 
liar to  Amelia,  who  frequently  visited  the  aged  parents 
of  this  good  girl,  where  she  loved  to  repay  their  tales 
and  legends  of  by-gone  days  with  the  gift  of  many  lit- 
tle oomfortB  and  superfluities.  At  length  the  party 
cflieiged  from  the  wood  into  a  moon-lit  glade,  at  the 
&rtheraide  of  which  stood  the  cottage,  surrounded  by 
a  garden  and  vineyard. 

A  group  of  young  peasants  were  dancing  before  the 
door,  with  hearts  as  light  as  their  heels.  On  a  bench 
that  ran  along  the  front  of  the  dwelling,  sat  the  venera- 
ble parents  of  this  joyous  group,  beating  time  witli  their 
hands  and  feet  to  the  merry  music,  with  a  vivacity  that 
showed  them  well  inclined  to  partake  the  sports  of  their 
children.  On  the  roots  of  an  old  and  wide  spreading 
mulberry  tree,  sat  the  musicians — two  young  men,  who 
look  ilia  turns  with  their  comrades  to  play  and  dance. 

On  the  appearance  of  the  party  from  the  chateau, 
the  dancing  ceased — the  old  folks  rose,  and  youth  and 
>ge  eagerly  advanced,  to  render  homage  to  their  loved 
•nd  respected  visitors.  Their  reverences  were  return- 
ed with  cordial  greetings  on  the  part  of  the  Count- 
ess and  her  company.  The  bench,  the  only  seat  ihey 
had  to  oSer^  was  resigned  to  them,  while  the  old  pea- 
sants stood  respectfully  in  their  presence ;  for,  widely 
ss  the  levelling  and  revolutionizing  spirit  of  the  times 
^  pervaded  the  system  of  society,  it  had  not  yet  reach- 
ed these  ignorant,  but  faithful  and  attached  vassals  of 
the  Elector. 

The  Countess  insisted  on  the  dance  being  resumed ; 
and  while  she  complaisantly  looked  on,  conversed  with 
the  old  people  of  their  affiiirs,  kindly  inquiring  into  all 
their  wants. 

Count  Alexius  stood  apart,  conversing  with  Amelia, 
vho  leaned  on  Teresa*s  arm,  scarcely  able  to  restrain 
iterself  from  joining  in  the  dance.  "  Our  time  will  come 
preaeoily,*'  replied  she  to  the  Count,  who  urged  her  to 
follow  the  example  of  the  other  young  persons  of  their 
party. 

Her  eye  frequently  gUnced  to  the  door  of  the  cot- 
t&gc,  until  catching  the  signal  she  awaited  from  Wilhel- 


mina,  she  slipped  her  arm  from  Teresa's,  and  darting 
past  the  Count,  was  within  the  house  before  he  could 
inquire  wherefore  she  had  left  them. 

"  What  means  this,'*  said  he — "  whither  has  your  lady 
flown  ?" 

**  Flown,  indeed,"  replied  she.  '<  Ah,  no  bird  is 
more  lightsome  and  happy — ^but  do  not  look  so  serious, 
my  lord,  she  will  soon  fly  back  again." 

It  was  not  long  before  two  female  forms  appeared, 
but  not  the  one  for  which  he  watched ;  two  lovely  pea- 
sant girls  advanced,  and  one  of  them  dropping  a  low 
curtsey  to  the  Count,  presented  a  basket  filled  with 
grapes.  As  his  eyes  met  hers,  he  started.  It  was 
Amelia  herself.  Thrown  off  his  guard  by  his  surprise, 
the  grapes  dropped  from  his  hand,  while  he  seized  hers 
with  a  rapture  he  would  not  for  the  world  have  betrayed. 
"Come,"  said  she,  motioning  towards  the  dance,"  let 
me  prove  to  you  that  rustic  pleasures  are  neither  imagi- 
nary or  savage.*' 

''Including our  syllabub,"  replied  the  Count  archly, 
as  he  followed  the  light-hearted  and  light-footed  Ame- 
lia. "  This  hand,"  he  continued,  looking  at  the  delicate 
little  hand  he  held  in  his,  "appears  made  precisely  for 
milking  the  goats  and  cows^pressing  the  cheese  and 
pruning  the  vines — precisely ;  and  yours,  Wilbelmina, 
let  us  see  if  nature  has  been  equally  provident,  and 
fitted  yours  for  the  pencil  and  the  harp." 

As  the  simple  girl,  understanding  him  literally,  held 
out  her  red  chubby  hand,  both  he  and  Amelia  burst  out 
a  laughing,  while  he  repeated,  "  precisely— ji|st  as  well 
calculated  for  such  occupations,  as  you  for  the  rustic  life 
you  so  much  admire." 

"  Now,  that,"  said  Amelia, "  is  a  practical  illustration, 
and  more  convincing  than  any  arguments  your  philoso- 
phy might  suggest ;  so,  on  the  whole,  I  will,  methinks, 
try  to  content  myself  in  a  palace,  though  I  must  still  be- 
lieve happiness  prefers  the  cottage." 

They  bad  reached  the  merry  group  of  dancers,  who 
were  all  astonishment  when  they  recognized  the  Prin- 
cess in  a  garb  like  their  own.  They  would  have  with- 
drawn, and  lefl  the  ground  for  their  courtly  guests,  but 
this  was  not  permitted. 

The  Count  was  rather  awkward  in  his  efforts  to  be 
at  ease ;  but  Amelia  seemed  in  her  natural  element — 
for  was  she  not  in  the  midst  of  gaiety?  Her  partner 
thought  she  looked  more  lovely  than  he  had  ever  before 
seen  her.  "  Yes,"  said  he  to  himself,  "  the  moon  and 
the  stars  do  emit  a  lovelier  light  than  the  glare  of 
lamps — the  turf  is  more  elastic  than  any  polished  floor — 
and  that  fiice,  .seen  by  this  silvery  light-^those  tresses, 
wafted  by  the  night  breeze — those  glowing  cheeks  and 
sparkling  eyes! — the  roses  and  stars  exceed  them  not  in 
freshness  and  brilliancy ;  she  has  the  purity  of  an  an- 
gel— the  fire  of  a  seraphi  Suddenly  he  relinquished 
her  hand — he  averted  his  ardent,  his  admiring  gaze — 
turned  abruptly,  and  left  the  dance.  Amelia,  alarmed 
and  anxious,  Idflit  too,  and  seated  herself  in  silence  by 
her  cousin^  straining  her  eyes  after  the  Count,  as  she 
saw  him  hurrying  along  a  path  that  led  to  the  forest. 
His  form  was  soon  lost  in  its  shadowy  gloom. 

There,  alone  with  himself— with  his  heart  and  with 
his  conscience — he  felt  as  if  called  before  some  dread 
tribunal,  and  would  have  shrunk  from  its  inquisition. 
But  conscience  is  not  to  be  evaded.  The  solitude  o£ 
the  wilderness,  the  bustle  of  a  crowd,  the  silence  and 
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darkness  of  midnight^  cannot  shield  us  from  its  scruti- 
ny-H»nnot  still  its  voice.  With  perturbed  steps  he  tra- 
versed the  dark  paths  of  the  forest ;  he  interrogated  his 
heart — ^he  repelled  the  decision  it  suggested.  "Con- 
stantine! — Constantine,"  he  exclaimed,  "may  she 
prove  a  redeeming  spirit  to  thee ! — ^I  ask  no  more." 

The  generous  glow  excited  by  the  thaught  of  his 
Prince's  restoration  to  virtue,  pervaded  his  whole  soul ; 
and  the  selfish  feelings  that  had  for  a  moment  darkened 
it,  vanished  as  the  shadows  of  night  before  the  light  of 
the  sun.  *'  JIfy  happiness !"  thought  he,  **  what  is  it, 
put  in  competition  with  the  more  than  happiness — the 
virtue  of  my  friend,  and  consequent  happiness  of  thou- 
sands ?** 

By  a  strong  effort  he  calmed  the  tumult  of  his  feelings, 
and  returned  to  the  company ;  but  he  avoided  Amelia — 
attached  himself  exclusively  to  the  Countess,  and  on  his 
way  back  to  the  chateau,  communicated  to  her  bis  in* 
tention  of  returning  immediately  to  Sl  Petersburgh.  "  I 
am  impatient  to  convey  to  my  master,"  said  he,  "  de- 
scriptions and  details  that  I  well  know  will  be  to  him 
more  welcome  than  even  the  tidings  of  a  victory,  anx- 
ious as  he  is  for  the  success  of  our  arms." 

It  may  be  easily  conceived,  that  the  Countess  Sophia 
threw  no  obstacles  in  the  way  of  bis  departure,  when 
assured  that  his  report  would  be  so  favorable  to  her  se- 
cret wishes. 

But  when  on  retiring  at  night,  the  Princess  was 
followed  by  her  cousin,  and  informed  that  the  leave 
the  Count  had  taken  of  her  might  be  considered  as  the 
final  one,  his  departure  being  fixed  for  the  next  morn- 
ing, she  felt,  she  knew  not  wherefore,  offended,  and 
withdrew  to  her  own  apartment,  with  a  feeling  of  anger 
rather  than  of  sorrow. 


CHAPTER  V. 

Her  breaet,  Impatleoi  of  control, 
Scorned  tn  Ite  eilken  chaine  to  lie ; 
And  the  eoft  language  of  her  aoul 
Flowed  from  her  nerer  allenl  eye. 
Ingenuoae  feara  dtaguised  the  flame, 
Tet  Bttll  she  fblt  ita  hidden  power ; 
With  tranaport  dwellhig  on  hia  name, ' 
She  soothed  the  solitary  hoor.—XongAom. 

On  the  return  of  Count  Alexius  to  St.  Petersburgh, 
he  hastened  instantly  to  the  residence  of  the  Grand 
Duke,  and  communicated  to  him,  in  the  most  detailed 
manner,  the  facts  he  had  collected,  and  the  observations 
he  had  made,  relative  to  the  Princess  Amelia. 

Constantino  obliged  him  to  repeat  more  than  once  a 
description  of  her  personal  beauty,  and  required  reite- 
rated assurances  of  her  possessing  a  cheerful,  mild  and 
equable  temper.  He  seemed  to  annex  less  importance  to 
her  acquired  knowledge  or  accomplishments ;  for  nei- 
ther the  taste  or  loanners  of  the  Prince  were  polished 
or  refined.  He  was  more  remarkable  for  his  rash  and 
daring  courage,  and  adventurous  and  enterprising  spirit, 
than  for  intellectual  acquisitions,  or  talents.  He  was 
charmed  with  the  account  given  him  by  his  young  en- 
voy ;  who,  on  his  part,  obeyed  without  weariness  the 
repeated  injunctions  of  his  highness,  to  give  him  ano- 
ther and  another  description  of  his  charming  bride  elect. 

The  audience  was  a  long  one,  as  both  listener  and 
speaker  were  equally  interested  and  delighted  witli  the 
subject  under  consideration. 


Constantino  was  eagerly  impatient  to  realize  the  bright 
visions  his  fancy  had  conjured  up,  and  attended  by 
Alexius,  hastened  to  Tzarsko-sdo,  where  hia  mother 
then  was,  and  soon  was  admitted  to  her  presenoa.  She 
listened  with  fixed  attention  to  the  details  given  her  by 
the  Count 

"  So  young — ^so  inexperienced,"  thought  she,  casting 
an  inquiring  glance  on  her  son,  and  wondering  whether 
a  woman  of  such  a  character  could  fulfil  the  hopes  she 
had  formed.  "  I  would  there  had  been  less  vi  vacity  and 
more  judgment."  Considering,  however,  that  the  af- 
fiur  had  progressed  beyond  recall,  she  promised  with 
the  sanction  of  the  Emperor  to  give  her  consent  to  the 

return  of  the  Count  Alexius  to  the  court  of  C ,with 

definitive  proposals,  and  an  invitation  to  the  Elector  and 
both  bis  nieces  to  visit  St.  Petersburgh. 

In  a  private  interview  with  the  Qrand  Duke — after 
the  Emperor  had  made  known  his  approbation — the 
Count  urged  the  appointment  of  another  envoy,  and  so- 
licited permission  to  rejoin  hia  regiment,  hoping  in  a^ 
tive  and  arduous  service  to  obliterate  impressions  he 
dared  not  cherish.  This,  however,  was  peremptorily 
denied,  and  with  an  anxioos  and  disturbed  mind  he  re- 
turned to  C • 

During  the  absence  of  the  late  favored  visitant,  the 
gaiety  which  had  enlivened  the  domestic  circle  of  the 
Countess  Sophia  vanished.  Amelia  was  no  longer  the 
inspiring  genius  of  the  place ;  she  oomplained  of  indis- 
position—of a  cold  caught  at  the  oottage  of  Bertrand. 
The  excuse  was  plausible — it  was  easily  admitted,  and 
she  was  allowed  to  shut  herself  up  in  her  own  apart- 
ment. Her  dullness  was  not  singular->-the  wl^ole  cir- 
cle partook  of  it ;  the  festivities  ceased  with  the  depai^ 
turo  of  their  object,  and  the  few  assembiiea  which  still 
took  place  were  vapid  and  wearisome. 

The  Countess  alone  penetrated  the  cause  of  Ame- 
lia's sadness  and  self-seclusion — she  was  not  to  be  de- 
ceived by  the  plea  of  indisposition.  She  carefully, 
however,  concealed  her  suspicions  from  even  the  one 
most  interested,  and  by  general  observationa  on  Ame- 
lia's future  prospects,  indirectly  made  her  aware  of  the 
impossibility  of  her  ever  realizing  the  fond  fiincies  in 
which  it  was  obvious  she  indulged.  She  more  than  in- 
timated the  real  design  of  the  visit  of  Count  Alexius, 
and  hoped  by  opening  such  a  dazzling  view,  to  turn 
her  mind  from  its  now  all-engrossing  subject. 

But  the  Countess  found  her  young  friend  abetJutely 
insensible  to  all  the  allurements  of  grandeur  and  am- 
bition. The  inexperienced  and  long  indulged  girl 
could  form  no  idea  of  more  extended  and  more  absolute 
power  than  she  had  hitherto  possessed— she  could  not 
conceive  of  luxuries  more  attractive,  or  distinctions 
more  gratifying,  than  she  had  enjoyed  from  her  birth. 
"  Could  an  Empress,"  she  asked,  "have  her  will  more 
implicity  obeyed — her  wishes  more  eagerly  fulfilled? 
She  was  perfectly  bappy  in  her  present  rank.  What, 
then,  should  she  gain  w  ere  she  to  attain  a  higher  7"  The 
Countess,  who  was  a  woman  of  an  aspiring  temper, 
could  not  comprehend  such  insensibility  to  the  value  of 
objects  which  she  rated  so  highly.  To  avoid  the  irk- 
someness  of  perpetually  discussing  such  subjects,  and 
the  irriution  produced  by  the  difference  of  their  feel- 
ings and  opinions,  Amelia  shunned  even  the  society  of 
her  cousin — a  society  once  so  dear  to  her ;  she  shut  her- 
self into  her  own  room,  with  no  one  but  her  favorite  and 
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unobtntsire  Teresa,  and  gave  herself  up  to  all  the  witch- 
ery of  an  imagination,  exalted  by  the  sentiments  that 
reiped  in  her  bosom.  ObsOicles  existed  to  the  realiza- 
tion of  her  wishes ;  to  this  fact  she  could  not  blind  her- 
Klf— "  bat  were  there,'*  she  asked,  "any  obstades  which 
determination  and  perseverance  conld  not  overcome? 
My  ooosin  says  it  would  be  treason  in  the  Count  to 
miprocate  my  sentiments,"  thought  she — **  this  I  cannot 
comprehend.  What  could  Sophia  mean  by  the  ezpres- 
sioD7    Treason!  impossible!" 

To  beguile  the  tedium  of  absence  (for  the  Countess 
had  informed  her  that  Alexius  would  return),  she  took 
op  her  pencil  with  the  intention  of  copying  a  picture 
whidi  he  had  particularly  admired :  recollection  restor- 
ed so  ▼iridly  to  her  mind  his  looks  at  the  moment  he  had 
presented  her  that  picture,  that  instead  of  the  features 
of  one  of  the  apostles  who  formed  a  prominent  figure 
in  the  group  ahe  was  copying,  she  was  astonished  to 
see  that,  undesignedly,  she  had  traced  the  express  like- 
ness of  the  man  whose  image  was  ever  present  to  her 
mind.  Quite  charmed  with  this  unpremeditated  pro- 
duct of  her  pencil,  she  carefully  completed  the  portrait 
Day  after  day  she  touched  and  retouched  that  glowing 
and  expressive  countenance— now  clothing  it  with  spor- 
tiTe  smiles — now  in  tender  sadness — then  again  in 
spoikling  intelligence,  and  at  others  in  melancholy  ab- 
straction. Her  pencil,  like  a  magic  wand,  effected  these 
npid  changes,  and  awakened  in  the  young  enthusiast 
sensatioos  similar  to  those  his  real  presence  had  excited. 
By  (his  novel  expedient,  she  produced  all  the  variety 
aod  diarm  of  an  animated  intercourse.  She  was  never 
weary  of  her  delightful  Cask — lost,  absorbed,  hours  gli- 
ded imperceptibly  away,  and  when  forced  to  quit  her 
heiored  employment,  she  left  her  soul  behind,  and  ap- 
peared in  society  listless  and  abstracted. 

The  youthful  envoy  retivned,  and  with  him  return- 
ed the  charms  and  animation  of  Amelia.  Again  she 
vas"  the  observed  of  all  observers"— the  vivifying  spirit 
ef  the  social  circle.  The  eye  that  had  been  dimmed, 
fiow  sparkled  with  the  light  of  the  soul— the  cheek 
which  had  been  so  pallid,  now  glowed  like  the  rose  of 
summer — ^the  slow  and  languid  step,  was  now  light  and 
eIastio--the  lovely  statue  became  animated,  and  seem- 
ed  redolent  of  vitality.  Oh,  love,  how  omnipotent  is 
thy  influence ! 

The  purport  of  Count  Alexius's  re-appearance  at 
coart  was  soon  whispered  abroad ;  by  degrees  the  ru- 
mor spread,  until  it  was  lost  in  certainty.  The  pro- 
posed alliance  was  formally  announced,  and  excited 
naiTersal  satisfaction  ;  for  every  courtier,  from  the  low- 
est to  the  highest,  in  some  shape  or  other,  identified  his 
own  interest  with  that  of  the  Princess,  looking  upon 
her  sseent  to  greatness  as  the  opening  path  to  his  own 
elevation.  Innumerable  calculations,  hopes,  fears  and 
anxieties,  started  up  and  agitated  the  whole  court.  Ame- 
lia became  the  centre  in  which  all  these  hopes  and  fears 
ooDTerged,  and  as  such,  was  adored  like  the  rising  sun. 
'*No  wonder,*'  whispered  these  courtiers  one  to  an- 
other, "that  while  this  affair  was  in  suspense,  she  was 
so  disbraUr^^^o  indifiTerent  to  society  and  amusement; 
Int  now  she  is  assured  of  success,  what  a  change ! 
She  is  now  all  life  and  joy. 

How  remote  from  truth  were  the  surmises  of  tliese 
courtiers— and  even  had  the  truth  been  known,  how 
incomprehensible  would  it  have  been  to  them !    The 


transformation  they  beheld,  was  not  effected  by  gratified 
ambition,  but  of  sincere,  guileless,  ardent  love.  Yes, 
lead  was  transmuted  into  gold  by  the  agency  of  that 
subtile  flame,  which  has  power  to  melt  the  hArdest  and 
to  warm  the  coldest  heart. 

Although  the  Countess  was  aware  of  the  secret  in- 
clinations, or,  as  she  called  it,  the  fancy  and  waywardness 
of  her  pupil,  it  never  entered  into  her  imagination  that 
when  so  splendid  a  destiny  was  actually  offered  to  the 
Princess,  that  she  would  for  a  single  moment  hesitate 
in  its  acceptance.  The  sentiments  which  had  been 
expressed  in  their  conversations  on  the  subject,  she  at- 
tributed partly  to  a  natural  female  artifice,  or  rather 
delicacy,  which  made  her  profess  an  indifference — ^nay, 
aversion,  to  an  evenl  which  depended  on  the  will  of 
another,  and  might  never  occur ;  thus  securing  herself 
from  the  mortification  which  so  humiliating  a  disap- 
pointment would  inflict.  What  then  was  her  astonish- 
ment, when  Amelia  firmly  and  unhesitatingly  rejected 
the  proposed  alliance,  and  declared  her  choice  to  be 
immoveably  fixed  on  the  young  ambassador.  Argu- 
ments, solicitations  were  tried  alike  in  vain  to  shake 
her  resolution.  Steadily,  she  replied,  "I  will  never 
become  a  victim  to  ambition  ; — were  this  resolution  to 
involve  the  loss  of  rank  and  fortune,  still  would  I 
adhere  to  it,  from  a  conviction  that  I  should  be  far 
happier  in  obscurity,  with  the  man  I  love,  than  I  could 
be  on  tlie  throne  of  the  Czars,  with  one  I  have  never 
seen,  and  whom,  unseen,  I  detest  I** 

Finding  her  own  influence  totally  inefiScient,  the 
Countess  felt  herself  obliged  to  communicate  the  as- 
tounding fact  to  the  Elector.  For  a  while  he  would 
not — could  not  credit  it;  when  the  conviction  of  its 
reality  was  forced  on  his  mind,  he  stormed  with  all  the 
violence  of  ungovemed  passion,  and  swore  that  the 
whims  of  a  silly  child  should  not  defeat  a  project  which 
would  aggrandize  his  family,  and  extend  his  political 
influence,  now  needing  every  aid  that  could  be  obtained ; 
adding,  that  if  persuasion  foiled,  force  must  and  should 
be  resorted  to. 

It  is  needless  to  follow  up  the  measures  which  were 
tried  to  bend  this  unambitious,  but  ardent  and  deter- 
mined girl  to  their  views.  Through  the  interference 
of  the  Countess,  the  violent  purposes  of  her  uncle 
were  softened,  or  evaded,  until  be  was  at  last  persuaded 
to  yield  the  management  of  the  affair  wholly  to  the 
Countess,  being  convinced  that  he  might  confide  equally 
in  her  dear  and  strong  judgment,  and  an  ambition  as 
aspiring  as  his  own. 

The  only  concession  the  Countess  could  obtain  from 
Amelia,  was  to  conceal  her  aversion  to  the  proposed 
alliance,  and  to  let  the  afilair  remain  in  the  state  it  now 
was;  not  aware  of  the  political  negotiations  that  were 
going  on  between  the  Emperor  and  Elector,  and  which 
was  of  such  vital  importance  to  her  uncle's  interests,  the 
Princess  understood  nothing  more  by  the  proposal  of 
letting  the  affair  remain  as  it  was,  than  a  continuance 
of  the  Count's  attendance  at  court,  and  acknowledg- 
ment of  his  purpose  for  so  doing.  EUs  presence  was 
Coo  agreeable  to  her  secret  wishes — and  the  belief  of 
her  bising  the  destined  bride  of  the  heir  to  the  imperial 
throne,  too  gratifying  to  her  vanity,  to  induce  her  to 
resist  Uie  desire  of  the  Countess;  since  while  this  fact 
was  believed,  she  was  the  object  of  universal  homage; 
and  artless  and  romantic  as  Amelia  was,  it  cannot  be 
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supposed  that  she  could  be  insensible  to  the  charms  of 
flattery  and  adulation.  But  a  stronger  motive  was  not 
wanting  to  lead  her  into  this  tacit  dissimulation — nay, 
it  is  possible  it  was  the  only  motive  which  induced  her 
to  conceal  and  disguise  her  repugnance,  since  by  this, 
and  only  this  line  of  conduct,  could  she  secure  the 
society  of  the  Count  A  free  and  unlimited  intercourse 
was  now  allowed  between  her  and  the  young  envoy, 
who,  as  the  personal  friend  of  the  Grand  Duke,  was 
received  with  a  confidence  and  freedom  that,  under 
other  circumstances,  would  not  have  been  accorded. 

In  the  entertainments  given  on  the  return  of  Count 
Alexius,  be  was  her  partner  in  the  dance,  and  constant 
attendant  on  all  other  occasions.  In  the  hunting  par- 
ties he  was  ever  at  her  side ;  it  was  his  arm  that  assisted 
her  to  mount  or  dismount  her  horse ;  and  the  artifiees 
of  love,  combining  with  the  feebleness  and  timidity  of 
sex,  prompted,  her  sometimes  to  require  a  degree  of 
assistance  that  threw  her  almost  into  the  arms  of  her 
ever-eager  and  assiduous  cavalier. 

In  the  impetuosity  and  confusion  of  the  chase,  the 
company  were  often  separated,  and  attention  diverted 
from  any  individual  by  the  interest  and  eagerness  of 
pursuit  Amelia,  engrossed  by  one  all-absorbing  senti- 
ment, never  lost  sight  of  such  opportunities  to  evince 
the  tender  regard  which  she  was  forced  to  conceal  from 
public  notice.  Delicious  moments!  when  she  could 
exchange  the  unmeaning  language  of  society  for  that  of 
the  heart— when  sentiments,  noble,  generous  and  t4|n- 
der,  were  mutually  expressed ;  and  under  the  veH  of 
friendship,  two  souls  mingled,  that,  at  the  name  of  love, 
must  have  flown  far  as  the  poles  asunder. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

Friendship  Is  constant  in  all  other  things 

Save  In  the  office  and  affairs  of  love: 

Therefore,  all  hearts  in  love,  use  their  own  tongues— 

Let  every  eye  negotiate  for  Itself, 

And  trust  no  agent.    Beauty  Is  a  witch. 

Against  whose  charms,  Ihith  melteth  into  blood. 

Much  Jli»  Mout  Nothing. 

Count  Alexius  must  have  been  more  than  mortal, 
could  he  have  remained  insensible  to  the  fascinations  of 
the  charming  Princess.  The  attractions  of  personal 
beauty — even  those  of  genius  and  talents,  he  might  have 
withstood ;  but  the  glow  of  love  that  kindled  her  blush- 
ing cheek,  the  insinuating  softness  of  her  voice,  the 
melting  tenderness  of  look,  of  manner,  which  this  all 
pervading  sentiment  diffused  over  the  beauty  and 
graces  of  this  lovely  young  creature,  made  them  irre- 
sistible. 

He  yielded  to  their  potent  influence-^e  felt  a  flame 
kindling  within  his  boeom,  which  reason,  prudence, 
duty,  could  not  extinguish.  But  he  felt,  too,  that 
though  he  could  not  conquer,  he  would  not  be  conquered. 

"Burn  on  then,  tyrant  passion!"  he  exclaimed, 
while  with  perturbed  steps  he  walked  his  room—"  burn 
on! — my  life  you  may  destroy — my  honor,  never! 
No,  generous  and  confiding  master — no,  my  exalted 
friend,  never  shall  your  trust  be  violated.  To  me  you 
committed  the  perilous  task  of  winning  for  you  the  af- 
fections of  this  artless  being,  chosen  because  she  was  art- 
less and  full  of  sensibility.  Necessarily  the  slave  of  politi- 
cal interests,  though  born  to  sovereign  power,  how  dkS*st 


thou  rejoice  when  assured  that  in  thy  destined  bride 
thou  should'st  possess  the  most  kyvely  and  unsophisti- 
cated of  her  sex ;  how  often  did'st  thou  call  on  me  to  re- 
peat my  descriptions  of  her  person  and  character.  Alas! 
too  glowingly  were  these  recitals  given,  for  me  to  eo- 
tertain  the  hope  that  their  impression  can  be  ever 
erased.  No,  no !— a  Prince  might  have  heard,  with- 
out danger  to  his  peace,  such  an  enumeration  of  per- 
sonal and  intellectual  charms  in  an  nnseen  destined 
bride — ^but  the  pupil  of  La  Harpe  has  been  taught  to 
estimate  both  excellence  and  felicity  by  -a  difierent 
standard  than  the  mere  fancy  or  desire  of  ignorant  and 
unlettered  Princes.  His  pupils  were  taught  duly  to  ap- 
preciate the  worth  of  private  happineas  and  domestie 
virtue.  Yes,  Constantino,  already  satiated  with  (he 
pleasures,  the  splendor,  the  pomp  and  cirenmstanee  of 
royalty-^even  now,  young  as  he  is,  wearied  with  a 
public,  sighs  for  the  freedom  and  independence  of  a 
private  life.  But  in  his  visionary  schemes  of  domestic 
felicity,  some  being,  good  and  gentle  as  Amelia,  is  con- 
sidered as  indispensable — and  shall  I,  the  coropanioD  of 
his  childhood,  the  chosen  friend  of  bis  youth— his  fa- 
vorite prol/g#— shall  J  rob  him  of  this  desired  blessing? 
Let  me  die  first !" 

When  next  summoned  'to  the  presence  of  the  Prin- 
cess, he  portrayed  in  stronger  colors  the  advantages 
of  the  proposed  alliance,  and  spoke  in  warmer  and 
more  earnest  praise  of  her  royal  suitor.  In  describing 
the  hopes  and  anticipations  of  Constantino,  he  invol- 
untarily mingled  his  own  feelings,  and  became  fervent 
and  eloquent  in  describing  the  felicity  she  had  the  power 
of  bestowing.  Entranced  with  delight,  Amelia  listened 
to  his  voice,  and  gaxed  on  his  expressive  countenance, 
wholly  engrossed  by  the  speaker,  and  forgetful  that  be 
was  pleading  for  another. 

Too  well  did  his  own  heart  interpret  the  varying 
expression  that  beamed  on  the  face  of  his  fair  auditor. 
He  retired  from  ihis  interview  with  the  resolution  of 
not  exposing  either  her  or  himself  to  an  intercourse  so 
full  of  danger.  He  immediately  carried  this  resolution 
into  eflTect,  and  pleaded  mdisposition  as  the  cause  of 
his  seclusion  fVom  the  circle. 

Miserable  in  his  absence — alarmed  with  vague  and 
nameless  fears,  Amelia  conld  not  conceal  the  perturba- 
tion of  her  spirits.  The  Countess  knew  not  what  to 
think>-sfae  feared  her  pupil  had  betrayed  her  intended 
rejection,  and  that  it  was  anger  and  disappointment 
that  occasioned  the  seclusion  of  the  Count.  At  any 
rate,  whatever  might  be  the  cause,  it  was  full  of  danger, 
as  the  Princess,  incapable  of  disguise  or  concealment, 
would,  she  apprehended,  discover  the  feelings  she  pe^ 
sisted  in  cherishing^— a  discovery,  destructive  of  the 
ambitious  schemes  to  which  was  attached  her  own  and 
her  unde^s  aggrandizement  As  yet,  no  suspicion  of 
Amelia's  secret  sentiments  had  been  excited.  The  im- 
probability, nay,  as  most  courtiers  would  have  thought, 
the  impossibility  of- rejecting  a  destiny  so  brilliant,  or 
of  preferring  a  private  individual  to  the  heir  of  the  em- 
pire, had  prevented  the  existence  of  surmises,  to  which 
the  conduct  of  the  Princess,  in  other  circumstances, 
would  have  given  rise. 

Perhaps  there  were  some  young  hearts  to  whom  the 
instinct  of  sympathy  might  have  revealed  the  secret: 
if  so,  they  pitied,  without  blaming,  their  young  com- 
panion.   Perhaps  there  were  some  old  intrig:oantes, 
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versed  in  the  mysteries  of  ooart  life,  who  internally 
smiled  at  their  own  penetration,  and  congratulated 
tbemselTCB  with  the  idea,  that  their  confidential  senrices 
might  be  called  into  requisition,  and  that  being  soon 
needed,  would  be  soon  rewarded :  thus  calculating  on 
the  secret  inclinations  of  the  future  Empress,  as  a  rich 
mine  of  fa?or  and  fortune. 

The  Countess  meanwhile,  full  of  anxiety,  which 
after  the  lapse  of  several  days  she  could  no  longer 
endure,  determined  to  go  to  the  residence  of  Count 
Alexius,  and  demand  an  interview.  This  she  accom- 
plished ;  and  on  meeting  him,  discovered  his  indisposi- 
tion to  be  either  very  slight,  or,  as  she  suspected,  a 
mere  pretence.  After  many  professions  of  kindness, 
she  insisted  on  his  presence  that  evening  at  the  palace. 
Too  powerfully  did  his  own  heart  plead  on  the  same 
side,  for  him  long  to  persist  in  his  resolution — he  yielded 
to  what  he  called  the  commands  of  the  Countess,  will- 
ing to  excuse  in  bis  own  eyes  a  weakness  of  which  he 
was  ashamed.  Two  days  of  agitation — two  nights  of 
unsleeping  anxiety,  had  blanched  his  cheeks  and  dimmed 
his  eyes;  he  looked  pale  and  languid  to  a  degree  that 
justified  his  plea  of  indisposition.  When  he  first  en- 
tered the  saloon,  he  looked  around  in  vain  for  the  Prin- 
cess; from  thence  he  passed  into  another:  still  he  saw 
ber  not ;  and  it  was  not  until  he  gained  the  last  of  the 
suite,  that  he  discovered  her  whom  he  so  fondly  sought. 
And  then,  how  did  he  discover  her?  Listlees  and  ab- 
sent—her  eye-lida  heavy  and  half  doeed — she  was 
rediniog  on  a  sofa  which  stood  within  the  embrasure 
of  t  window,  balf  concealed  by  the  folds  of  a  curtain 
which  dw  had  drawn  around  her.  Complaining  of  a 
headache,  she  had  retreated  from  the  crowded  rooms, 
and,  lost  in  her  own  anxious  thoughts,  did  not  perceive 
the  entrance  of  the  object  on  whom  those  thoughts  were 
^ed.  Teresa,  her  favorite  attendant,  or  rather  her 
humble  friend,  was  standing  behind  her,  and  spoke  to 
the  Count  on  his  approach ;  the  sound  of  his  voice,  in 
reply,  aroused  Amelia  from  her  reverie.  She  started — 
s  roseate  glow  succeeded  the  pallid  hue  of  her  com- 
plexion—her eyes  kindled  with  delight,  as  she  welcomed 
the  retom  of  the  absentee.  But  on  his  fhce  there  were 
no  answering  smiles — ^no  glad  expression.  On  the  con- 
trary, that  usually  bright  and  beaming  countenance  was 
veiled  in  gloom,  and  his  manner  was  cold  and  reserved. 

"You  are  still  ill,*^  exclaimed  Amelia  in  a  voice  full 
of  tenderness — "  Why  have  you  ventured  out  ?" 

He  answered  only  by  a  sigh,  for  at  that  moment  he 
coqM  not  comoAand  his  voice. 

"Tell  me,  tell  me,"  cried  she,  "  why  do  I  see  you 
thus  7** 

''The  happiness  of  my  master  is  my  happiness,**  he 
replied,  thcragh  with  a  voice  that  trembled.  *'You 
dehiy  the  answer  on  which  that  happiness  depends. 
You  are  inexorable  to  my  entreaties  to  permit  the  artist 
vhooi  he  has  sent,  to  attempt  a  copy  of  that  image 
already  so  dear  to  him — he  grows  impatient,  and  re- 
proaches me  for  remissness." 

'' Reproaches  you  !**  exclaimed  the  Princess—"  you 
suffer  from  his  displeasure,  and  I  the  cause?  Oh,  if 
this  be  all,  be  happy — ^he  shall  know  the  truth,  and  no 
longer  bhune  his  too  faithful,  too  importunate  servant ;" 
aiKl  as  she  said  these  last  words,  she  looked  reproach- 
fully at  him.  "  To-morrow — no,  not  to-morrow,  we 
are  going  to  hunt,  and  you  will  accompany  us  to  the 


chase;  but  the  day  .after  I  will  sit  to  your  artist — on 
certain  conditions  however." 

"Name  them,"  said  the  Count  eagerly. 

"  Not  now,"  replied  Amelia.  I  have  been  practising 
the  duet  we  last  tried  togethet^-come,  you  must  accom- 
pany me,  and  judge  of  my  improvement."  She  gave 
him  her  hand,  and  he  led  her  to  the  harp.  What  had 
become  of  his  determination  to  avoid  such  dangerous 
pleasures  ?  In  this  moment  of  fascination  it  was  forgot* 
ten,  and  he  hung  over  her  chair,  and  mingled  his  voice 
with  hers,  in  an  ecstacy  of  feeling  that  he  attempted 
not  to  control.  Never  before  did  so  strong  a  conviction 
of  reciprocated  love  pervade  the  heart  of  Amelia.  His 
tremukHM  voice,  his  varying  color,  the  irrepressible 
softness  and  tenderness  of  his  manner,  spoke  a  language 
her  own  emotions  too  faithfully  interpreted,  to  leave  a 
lingering  doubt  in  her  mind.  That  night,  not  for  one 
moment,  were  her  senses  steeped  in  forgetful ness.  She 
felt  that  the  crisis  of  her  fate  was  at  hand — that  delay 
or  disguise  could  be  protracted  no  longer.  The  Elector, 
the  stern,  not  now  kind  guardian,  frowned  his  impa- 
tience. The  Countess,  her  indulgent  friend,  looked  with 
coldness  and  displeasure  on  what  she  deemed  obstinacy 
and  perverseness ;  and  he,  for  whose  looks,  feelings  and 
opinions  she  most  cared,  was  grieved  and  disquieted— 
subjected  by  her  obstinacy  to  the  reproaches  of  an  irri* 
table  master.  Could  any  decision  of  hen  reverse  these 
things?  Could  she  regain  the  approving  smile  of  her 
uncle  ?— the  cordial  warmth  of  her  cousin  ?  Could  she 
restore  sunshine  to  the  clouded  countenance  of  the  man 
she  loved,  and  insure  to  him  increased  honor  and  for- 
tune? 

Alas !  it  was  too  true,  she  could  do  all  this — ^but  at 
what  a  price !  The  sacrifice  of  all  their  happiness. 
Could  the  Count  Alexhis  be  ignorant  of  her  senti- 
ments 7 — and  if  conscious  of  them — if,  as  she  trusted, 
reciprocating  them, — could  he  require  her  to  become  the 
victim  to  calculating  policy — to  a  heartless  ambition? 
Oh,  no,  no!  Such  might  be  the  designs  and  desires  of 
her  relations,  but  they  could  not  be  his.  Oh,  no! 
When  he  urged  her  to  this  step,  it  was  from  the  dic- 
tates of  an  imperious  duty— -of  honor — a  self  sacrific- 
ing fidelity ;  and,  however  she  might  deprecate  the  con- 
sequences, increased  her  esteem  and  regard.  "  Is  there 
no  escape  ?*'  thought  she ;  "  he  shall  know  how  I  abhor 
this  scheme,  and  then  most  certainly  he  will  persuade 
the  Qrand  Duke  to  relinquish  it — and,  then,  oh  then, 
when  the  Prince  has  given  up  his  hated  project,  no  im- 
pediment will  remain  to  my  union  with  Alexius.  It 
must — it  must  be  so." 

Meanwhile  the  piltow  of  the  Countess  Sophia  was 
equally  a  stranger  to  sleep.  She  felt  the  crisis  was  at 
hand.  Persuasion  she  had  tried  in  vain — advice  had 
been  obstinately  rejected.  Although  she  had  guided 
Amelia  in  the  choice  of  her  occupations,  and  directed 
her  studies,  she  had  never  attained  any  induence  over 
her  choice  of  friends  and  companions ;  of  her  whose  af- 
fections never  submitted  to  the  suggestions  of  prudence, 
but  flowed,  unchecked,  in  channels  opened  by  sympathy 
or  gratitude.  The  Princess  and  her  cousin  were  too 
nearly  of  the  same  age,  to  allow  of  the  Countesses  as- 
suming tliat  tone  of  authority  to  which  her  stranger 
and  more  matured  mind  might  have  entitled  her  •*  she 
had,  notwithstanding,  gained  a  greater  ascendancy 
over  the  volatile  girl,  than  any  other  person  had  ever 
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done :  (his  was  effected,  not  by  the  assumption  of  autho- 
rity, but  by  the  influence  of  a  certain  native  dignity  of 
manner — an  unvarying  equanimity— or  rather,  imper- 
turbable serenity  of  temper,  which  while  it  never  pro- 
voked violence  or  indignity,  could,  when  either  were 
wantonly  offered,  disarm  them  by  silence  and  gentle- 
ness. This  mild  but  imposing  demeanor,  was  to  her  as 
a  polished  shield  to  a  combatant,  when  an  arrow,  stri- 
king its  smooth  surface,  glances  off  and  &lls  harmlessly 
to  the  ground.  The  levity,  sometimes  the  caprice,  nay, 
violence,  of  the  Princess's  disposition,  might  have  occa- 
sionally irritated  even  the  placid  temper  of  the  Countess, 
had  it  not  been  shielded  by  this  impenetrable  armor. 
Pursuing  the  same  conduct  she  had  hitherto  found  avail- 
able, the  Countess,  instead  of  provoking  opposition  by 
severity,  or  constraint  on  her  own  part,  or  enforcing  com- 
pliance by  the  authority  of  the  Elector,  she,  like  a  skilful 
angler,  varied  the  baits,  lengthened  the  line,  and  allow- 
ed the  intended  victim  to  play  or  to  struggle,  until  its 
power  of  resistance  might  be  exhausted,  patiently 
awaiting  the  result  in  security  of  final  success.  When 
ambition  was  found  to  have  no  allurement  for  the 
inexperience  of  her  pupil,  she  tried  vanity ;  and  instead 
of  dilating  on  the  charms  of  power  attending  the  regal 
state,  she  dwelt  on  its  splendor  and  magnificence ,-  but 
to  her  surprise,  gold  tissue,  embroidery  and  diamonds, 
dazzled  her  young  imagination  as  little  as  crowds  of 
obsequious  statesmen,  warriors,  and  ambassadors.  The 
Countess  was  puzzled,  and  somewhat  disheartened :  |o 
many  charms  invested  an  imperial  throne,  that  some 
one  she  was  persuaded  must  eventually  prove  irresisti- 
ble. She  tried  what  benevolence  might  effect,  and 
pressed  on  the  Princess  the  consideration  of  the  vast  in- 
fluence and  power  over  the  happiness  of  thousands  she 
would  possess,  if  placed  upon  a  throne.  But  the  senti- 
ment which  80  exclusively  filled  her  heart  and  absorbed 
every  thought,  made  Amelia  less  sensible  than  she 
might  otherwise  have  been  to  this  noble  and  generous 
motive:  she  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  all  the  suggestions 
and  arguments  of  the  Countess,  and  yielded  wholly  to 
the  dictates  of  a  passion  which,  in  iu  despoUsm, 
allows  of  no  rival  passion  in  the  heart.  As  decision 
was  denied  her,  she  had  recourse  to  evasion ;  time — time, 
was  what  she  asked— and  time  had  been  granted  by 
the  Countess  in  hopes  of  ultimate  success. 

Love  teaches  artifice  to  even  the  most  artless.  Had 
the  suitor  been  as  disagreeable  to  Amelia  as  the  master 
for  whom  he  sued,  how  instantly  would  he  have  been  dis- 
missed !  No,  it  was  not  hesitation  nor  irresolution  which 
made  her  ask  for  time  to  consider  the  proposal ;  it  was 
the  pleasure  she  fi>und  in  his  society,  and  which  in  this 
way  only  she  could  secure.  Lon|i:  would  she  have  pro- 
tracted these  happy  hours— long  delayed  coming  to  any 
decision,  had  not  the  late  avowal  of  the  Count  alarmed 
her  with  fears  for  him.  Thus,  though  with  different 
intentions,  she  and  the  Countess  came  to  the  same  deter- 
mination—rviz  :  of  terminating  the  negotiation. 


THE  KORAN. 


LINES 

ON  LEAVIKO  THE  CTTT  IN  SUUMER. 

Ye  crowded  solitudes!  ye  peopled  wastes! 
Ye  busied  haunts !  I  leave  you  all,  with  joy ! 
I  flee  from  lightsome  pleasure's  heartless  tnun. 
To  find  congenial  souls,  and  seek  repose 
*Mid  the  embow'ring  hills  and  distant  woods. 
Where  happy  childhood's  happiest  hours  were  spent ! 

And  tho'  I  leave  thee,  thou  majestic  stream ! 
Thy  surface  purpled  with  the  mellow  ray 
Of  evening  sun  ; — though  I  no  more  may  see 
Thy  bosom  glancing  with  the  mid -day  throng 
Of  laden  arks,  or  lightly  bounding  skiff; — 
Though,  in  the  stillness  of  the  summer  eve, 
I  never  more  may  hear  that  sweetest  strain 
Of  the  far  bugle,  borne  across  thy  waves. 
Or  lightsome  laughter  borne  from  the  hills : — 
Yet,  oh  !  how  richer  blessings  shuU  I  taste ! 
How  sweeter  notes  shall  fall  upon  mine  ear! 
The  careless  carol  of  the  cheeriful  hind. 
As  he  his  homeward  course  contented  wends ; 
The  gentle  sighing  of  the  evening  breeze. 
Mixed  with  the  murmur  of  the  brawling  brook ; 
And  the  gay  feathered  warbler's  matin-song, 
And  tmt^  whose  tender  heart  will  throb  with  joy. 
To  welcome  back  the  wand'rer  to  his  home — 
Whose  smiles  will  soothe  his  wounded  spirit's  pain — 
Will  make  him  all  forget  his  load  of  care. 
And  gently  lull  his  wearied  soul  to  rest ! 

BMMVS. 


THE  SPY: 


A  TALE  OP  THE  REVOLUTION. 

BT  J.  M.  C,  EBQ. 

"Let  oabury  him, 
And  not  proU'act  with  adinirati<m  what 


Is  now  dae  debt— to  the  erare." 


Cjfmheihu. 


The  Koran,  which  is  a  model  of  elegant  Arabic  com- 
position, is  called  by  the  celebrated  John  Hutchinson  a 
^rgon  of  dialects  never  spoken  by  man. 


"  Where  are  you  going?"  said  a  lazy  looking 
citizen,  thrusting  his  head  out  of  a  window,  as  one 
of  his  acquaintances  was  passing  by:  '' W^hat 
brings  so  many  people  up  this  direction  ?  Is  any 
fun  going  on  ?" 

*'  The  military  tribunal  is  sitting,  and  an  Ame- 
rican ofificer  is  to  be  tried  as  a  spy/'  was  the  hur- 
ried answer.  "Wait;  I  will  go  with  you,"  re- 
joined the  querist,  and  quickly  glassing  through 
the  door,  as  if  new  life  were  infused  into  bim  by 
the  intelligence,  be  joined  his  associate  and  min- 
gled in  the  throng  that  was  pressing  on  to  the 
point  of  attraction. 

The  brief  dialogue  we  have  just  noted,  took 
place  in  one  of  the  remote  streets  of  the  city  of 
New  York  during  the  war  of  tlie  Revolution,  at 
a  time  when  the  British  army  had  poasession  of 
the  city,  and  the  combined  forces  of  France  and 
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America^  under  the  immediate  command  of  Wash- 
ingtoD,  were  encamped  at  Dobbs'  Ferry^  a  few 
mOes  distant  from  the  British  lines,  on  the  oppo- 
lite  side  of  the  river.  The  familiarity  of  the  Ame- 
ricui  soldiery  with  the  topography  of  the  country, 
emboldened  many  of  them  to  acts  of  adventurous 
daring,  in  the  endeavor  to  obtain  information  of  the 
position  and  plans  of  the  enemy;  and  instances 
have  been  recorded  wherein  the  hardy  sons  of  the 
•oil  for  kss  public  and  national  purposes  mani- 
fested a  recklessness  of  exposure  which  could  only 
be  excused  by  the  admiration  they  elicited,  and 
could  not  be  justified.  By  strange  good  fortune 
however,  notwithstanding  the  unsleeping  vigilance 
of  the  enemy  J  these  perilous  visits  were  attended 
with  remarkable  success.  But  very  few  were 
detected  or  foiled  in  their  undertakings,  and  such 
eveo  as  were  captured  on  the  forbidden  ground, 
"  lived  to  fight  another  day"  in  the  ranks  of  their 
ooontrymen.  An  exception  is  however  found  in 
the  prisoner,  whose  examination  and  trial  had 
caused  the  sensation  alluded  to  in  the  commence- 
ment of  this  narrative.  Although  more  worthy 
than  many  who  met  a  better  late,  he  was  doomed 
to  a  bitterer  destiny.  He  was  taken  under  very 
suspicious  circumstances  within  a  short  distance  of 
the  British  outposts ;  and  being  immediately  con- 
ducted to  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  that  officer  promptly 
ordered  a  court  martial  for  his  trial,  which  assem- 
bled and  was  in  readiness  to  proceed  with  its  du- 
ties a  few  hours  after  the  capture. 

The  building  in  which  the  military  tribunal 
held  its  sittings,  was  on  the  outskirts  of  the  city — 
and  has  long  since  been  removed,  for  the  erection 
of  more  stately  edifices.    At  an  early  hour  the 
hall  was  filled  to  overflowing  with  a  crowd  of  anx- 
ious qiectators.    The  court  in  which  Sir  Henry 
himself  presided,  vfM  composed  of  nine  officers 
of  different  grades  seated  on  a  circular  elevation 
at  the  extreme  end  of  the  room,  and  dressed  out 
in  the  rich  and  gaudy  uniform  of  England.    A 
file  of  British  soldiery  flanked  the  judgment  seat 
on  each  side,  and  the  standard  of  the  Lion  rampant 
projecting  from  the  wall  immediately  above  it, 
hung  out  into  the  area,  and  floated  immediately 
above  the  head  of  the  prisoner.     It  probably  never 
wared  over  a  braver  soldier  since  the  days  of  the 
first  Richard,  who  justly  was  entitled  to  the  cog- 
nomen of  CoBwr  de  Leon,  as  well  for  his  dauntless 
valor,  as  because  during  his  tempestuous  reign, 
he  was  the  animating  spirit  of  the  warriors  of  that 
nation,  of  whom  the  royal  beast  of  the  forest  is 
heralded  as  the  emblem,  and  emblazoned  on  their 
banners.     Calm,  dignified  and  unmoved,  Ratcliff 
Dormer  stood  before  his  judges,  as  fearless  as 
when  in  the  halcyon  days  of  peace  he  trod  the 
pave  of  magnificent  Broadway. 

As  soon  as  the  court  was  organized,  upon  an 
intimation  from  the  president,  a  breathless  silence 
pervaded  the  assemblage.    The  judge  advocate 


then  arose  and  announced  to  the  prisoner  the  so- 
lemn charge  that  was  alleged  against  him.    He 
was  accused  of  having  entered  within  the  lines  of 
the  British  camp  as  a  spy  in  disguise,  and  that  by 
such  conduct  ho  had  forfeited  his  life,  under  the 
rules  and  articles  of  war.    During  the  reading  of 
the  specifications,  which  were  numerous,  the  eyes 
of  the  spectators  were  riveted  upon  the  prisoner. 
Under  less  interesting  circumstances,  there  was 
much  in  the  appearance  of  Ratcliff  Dormer  to  at- 
tract attention ;  but  in  his  present  situation,  in  the 
midst  of  a  hostile  camp,  friendless  and  unknown, 
arraigned  before  a  sanguinary  tribunal  upon  the 
charge  of  a  crime  whose  penalty  was  an  igno- 
minous  death,  he  excited  an  intense  sympathy  in 
his  behalf.    He  was  about  twenty-five  years  of  age, 
but  his  light  hair  and  blonde  complexion  would 
have  made  him  pass  with  the  casual  beholder  for 
several  summers  less.    In  person  he  was  tall,  slen- 
der, and  erect;  but  the  firmly  knit  and  well  ad- 
justed proportions  of  his  form  left  no  room  for 
Imputation  of  effeminacy.    He  heard  the  charge 
through  without  the  emotion  of  a  muscle.    It 
seemed  as  if  he  had  so  thoroughly  reduced  what- 
ever there  was  of  earth  about  him,  to  such  subjec- 
tion to  the  spirit  within,  as  either  to  be  insensible 
to  the  jeopardy  of  his  situation,  or  not  at  all  to  re- 
gard it.     When  the  judge  advocate  had  finished 
reading  the  charge,  he  made  the  usual  inquiry 
that  was  to  frame  the  issue.     At  this  moment  the 
whole  assembly  bent  forward  in  subdued  and  pain- 
ful silence  to  catch  a  word  of  utterance  from  the 
1  ips  of  the  pridbner.    In  a  clear  and  confident  voice 
he  plead  not  guilty.    Witnesses  were  then 
called  by  the  judge  advocate  and  examined.     One 
deposed,  that  on  the  previous  night  at  a  little  before 
twelve  o'clock,  he  had  seen  an  individual  resem- 
bling the  prisoner,  rowing  across  the  North  river 
in  a  small  boat;  that  he  had  watched  him,  and  saw 
him  land  about  half  a  mile  below  the  British  out- 
posts; that  he  had  festened  his  boat  to  the  shore  and 
proceeded  in  the  direction  of  the  camp,  until  he 
lost  sight  of  him.     Upon  being  cross-examined  by 
one  of  the  court,  he  swore  to  the  identity  of  the 
prisoner,  although,  at  the  time,  he  was  in  a  differ- 
ent dress.     Another  testified  to  the  same  iacU,  and 
also  that  the  prisoner  had  questioned  him  as  to  the 
station  of  the  sentinels,  and  appeared  to  be  very' 
anxious  for  correct  information.    Two  English 
soldiers  were  then  successively  called  up,  who  de- 
posed, that  being  off  duty  they  were  indulging 
themselves  With  a  mug  of  beer  at  a  small  ale  house, 
just  within  the  lines  of  the  camp,  and  that  about 
three  o'clock  fn  the  morning  they  saw  the  prisoner 
pass  by  in  a  manner  that  attracted  their  suspi- 
cion—^that  they  hailed  him,  but  upon  his  not 
heeding  them  they  started  off  in  pursuit,  and  upon 
coming  up  with  him,  one  of  them  collared  him. 
The  first  stated  that  he  had  hardly  got  his  hand  on 
the  prisoner  before  he  turned  fiercely  upon  him, 
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as  if  just  awakened  from  sleep,  and  knocked  him 
down ;  "  but  he  could  not  have  done  it,  your  ho- 
nor," resumed  the  discomfited  deponent,  **  if  he 
had  not  taken  me  unawares."  The  second,  then 
swore,  that  seeing  his  companion  thus  used,  he 
had  aimed  a  blow  at  the  prisoner  with  the  butt 
end  of  his  musket,  and  prostrated  him.  His  asso- 
ciate then  recovering,  they  had  together  carried 
the  prisoner  to  the  inn  they  had  left,  and  upon  as- 
certaining that  he  wore  a  disguise  over  an  Ameri- 
can uniform,  they  had  delivered  him  to  the  ser- 
geant of  the  guard.  He  also  stated,  that  he  searched 
the  prisoner,  and  found  upon  him  a  dagger,  and  a 
piece  of  suspicious  looking  writing  which  nobody 
could  read. 

The  president  handed  to  the  witness  a  half  sheet 
of  paper,  one  side  of  which  was  filled  with  some- 
thing written  in  cipher.  The  lines  were  not  re- 
gular as  if  written  continuously  on  one  subject, 
but  in  detached  sentences,  like  memoranda  of  ob- 
servations. This  the  witness  identified  as  the  same 
that  he  had  taken  from  the  pocket  of  tbe  prisoner. 

The  case  was  here  closed  on  the  part  of  the 
prosecution.  The  testimony  unexplained,  and  no 
effort  had  been  made  to  obviate  its  effiscts,  ap- 
peared to  be  clear  and  conclusive.  The  feelings 
of  the  audience,  which  in  similar  cases,  when  there 
is  no  hope  of  eecapey  always  turn  to  sympathy, 
were  audibly  manifested  on  this  occasion  in  be- 
half of  the  accused ;  and  even  the  stem  voice  of  the 
president  was  softened  down  to  tones  of  compas- 
sion, as  he  contemplated  the  lofty  bearing  of  the 
doomed  youth  before  him,  and  propounded  the  cus- 
tomary inquiry,  "  whether  he  had  any  thing  to 
say  why  sentence  should  not  be  pronounced." 

In  turning  from  the  stand  which  had  been  occu- 
pied by  tbe  witnesses  when  addressed  by  the 
court,  Dormer  caught  a  glimpse  of  an  old  and 
wrinkled  negro  woman,  who  had  pushed  her  way 
through  the  crowd  and  was  earnestly  watching 
every  turn  of  the  proceedings.     At  that  instant, 
and  for  the  first  time  during  the  whole  scene  of 
the  trial,  a  shade  of  embarrassment  passed  over  his 
countenance.    His  eyes  fell,  and  he  seemed  for  a 
moment  struggling  with  inward  and  intense  agony. 
Was  this  suffering  produced  by  the  interrogatory 
of  the  judge,  recalling  him  to  a  sense  of  his  dan- 
ger, or  did  the  sight  of  a  shrivelled  hag  occasion 
it?    All  lookers-on,  probably  without  hesitation, 
attributed  it  to  the  first.    They  could  not  un- 
derstand how  at  that  time  other  considerations 
could   affect  him, — they  did  not  observe  advi- 
sedly his  slow  and  stealthy  survey  of  the  crowd, 
as  if  fearful  of  encountering  in  his  glance  some 
object  whose  presence  could  add  to  the  misery 
of  the  hour.     After  a  violent  effort  for  mastery, 
the  prisoner  again  anxiously  scrutinized  the  coun- 
tenances of  those  in  the  immediate  neighborhood 
of  the  old  woman,  and  then  as  if  satisfied  and 
relieved  resumed  his  composure  and  replied  to  the 


formal  inquiry  of  the  president.  He  admitted  the 
correctness  of  the  testimony  that  had  been  detail- 
ed, but  denied  the  inferences  that  had  been  drawn 
from  it  He  emphatically  declared,  that  his  pur- 
pose in  crossing  tbe  river  had  no  relatioQ  what- 
ever to  military  affairs  nor  was  in  any  way  ooa- 
nected  with  the  movements  of  the  army. 

Ho  spoke  with  animation  and  an  air  of  sin- 
cerity that  could  not  fiiil  exciting  a  belief  of  hii 
innocence.  The  court  felt  the  effect  of  his  ad- 
dress and  manner,  and  were  disposed  to  concede  to 
him  every  latitude  in  his  defence,  in  order  to  ar- 
rive at  the  truth  of  the  case. 

"  You  cannot  expect,  observed  the  president, 
that  the  court  can  be  influenced  by  your  mere 
denial,  in  opposition  to  the  express  evidence  before 
it.  We  are  bound  to  decide  according  to  tbe  tes- 
timony in  the  cause,  and  all  the  concurring  facts 
deposed  to  indicate  guilt.  You  have  not  even 
attempted  to  reconcile  them  with  the  presumption 
of  your  innocence.  Even  this  paper^  ccmtinued 
the  president,  (holding  up  the  cipher  found  upon 
tbe  prisoner)  remains  unexplained.  What  is  the 
meaning  of  the  characters  described  on  ii  ?  If  it 
be  not  the  result  of  your  reconnoissance^  which  we 
are  led  to  believe  it  is,  and  therefore  proof  condu- 
sive  of  your  guilt,  furnish  to  the  court  the  key  by 
which  they  may  decipher  it." 

Dormer  was  fully  sensible  of  the  weight  that, 
unexplained,  this  piece  of  evidence  must  have  upon 
the  minds  of  the  court,  and  therefore  hesitated  a 
moment  in  self-deliberation  as  to  tbe  propriety  of 
elucidating  it.  He  was  aware  that,  under  the 
circumstances  in  which  he  then  stood,  he  could 
have  no  reasonable  ground  to  calculate  upon  an 
acquittal  under  a  strict  enforcement  of  the  laws 
of  war,  however  foreign  his  intentions  might  have 
been  to  any  purpose  connected  with  the  campaign 
or  operations  pf  the  army,  inasmuch  as  he  vio- 
lated them  by  the  very  fact  of  being  found  "  lurk- 
ing about  a  hostile  camp  in  disguise;"  and  as  the 
only  effect  ^f  a  public  denouement  of  the  mystery 
would  be  to  vindicate  his  own  reputation  from  re- 
proach and  recommend  himself  to  the  pardoning 
power  of  the  British  army,  he  concluded  that  it 
would  be  most  advisable  to  resort  to  this  expe- 
dient after  the  termination  of  the  court  One 
great  leading  motive  that  induced  this  resolution 
was  the  fact,  that  he  could  not  unravel  the  diffi- 
culty without  the  agency  of  others,  and  without 
bringing  into  public  view  matters  of  deep  private 
concern  to  himself,  which  could  not  be  esdiibited 
to  the  idle  gossip  of  the  vulgar  without  causing 
the  most  agonizing  suffering  to  his  sensitive  bosom. 
After  a  brief  pause  of  varied  emotion,  he  calmly 
replied  to  the  interrogatories  of  the  court. 

*'  I  have  no  witnesses,  nor  do  I  expect  that  my 
simple  denial  will  be  of  any  avail  before  your 
tribunal.  I  spoke  just  now  to  answer  your  ques- 
tion, not  to  avert  your  judgment." 
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"Are  you  not  what  that  button  betokens?" 
(said  the  president, pointing  to  Dormer's  coat.) 

"I  am  an  American  officer,"  was  the  reply. 

"  How  long  bare  you  served  in  the  rebel  army  ?" 
inquired  one  of  the  associates. 

Dormer  turned  upon  him  a  glance  of  scornful 
contempt,  but  said  nothing. 

'*'  You  are  a  young  man/'  resumed  the  president, 
"  and  yet  scarcely  younger  than  the  Marquis  De 
La  Fayette,  who,  I  am  informed,  has  been  hon- 
ored with  the  title  and  rank  of  Major  General 
in  the  American  army.  Notwithstanding  our 
oolonia]  lellow  subjects  have  become  such  thorough 
repablicans,  I  doubt  whether  a  plain  untitled  sol- 
dier of  his  age,  without  the  magic  of  aristocracy, 
would  have  been  so  fortunate,  even  though  an  ad- 
venturer from  sunny  France.  Vou,  I  presume, 
are  not  of  so  high  a  grade  .>" 

There  was  a  keen  irony  in  the  tones  of  the 
president,  as  he  uttered  these  remarks,  which  did 
oot  escape  the  observation  of  Dormer. 

*'  I  am  but  a  subaltern — an  humble  lieutenant 
in  the  army  of  the  republic.  The  Congress  of 
the  United  States  in  conferring  upon  La  Fayette 
the  rank  he  now  holds,  paid  a  tribute  not  to  his 
loQg  line  of  martial  ancestry  nor  to  his  almost 
prmcely  title,  but  to  his  zeal,  his  unprecedented 
derotioQ,  his  sacrifices  to  the  cause  of  liberty.  It 
may  be  true,  that  the  circumstances  of  his  birth 
afforded  him  the  means  of  rendering  himself  thus 
gloriously  conspicuous,  but  the  use  he  made  of 
them  elevated  him  bey/md  ancestral  fame  and 
laid  for  him  the  foundation  of  a  renown  that  will 
end  only  with  our  everlasting  mountains." 

The  ardor  with' which  Dormer  spoke  of  this  great 
beoelactor  of  our  country,  convinced  Sir  Henry 
that  80  far  from  any  jealousies  having  been  created 
bj  the  preferment  of  the  young  Marquis,  it  met 
with  aloKMt  universal  approval.  This  was  a  sen- 
timent however,  which  by  no  means  accorded  with 
the  bent  of  his  feelings;  it  was  for  a  long  time 
hoped  that  dissensions  and  disaffection  would  be 
Mirred  up  in  the  American  array,  in  consequence 
of  the  appointment  of  foreignen  to  high  command. 
Toung,  ardent,  and  ambitious,  as  he  had  no  doubt 
Dormer  was,  he  expected  a  reply  of  a  different 
character,  and  far  more  consonant  to  his  feelings. 
Finding  himself  foiled  and  disappointed,  he  chan- 
ged the  couFM  of  his  inquiries;  and  continued — 

''Did  you  enter  the  city  alone ?" 

"  I  did." 

"  What  was  your  motive  in  coming?" 

"  My  motives  belong  to  myself.  Yoji  have 
already  said  that  I  could  not  expect  my  own  asser- 
tions to  be  received  against  the  testimony  or  to 
explain  it  I  do  not  expect  it,  and  tjiereforo  de- 
diae  answering  your  question." 

"Do  your  parents  live  in  thecKy  ?" 

"  My  parents  are  dead/'  said  Dormer  in  a  hor- 
ried  tons  of  much  feeling. 


The  president  conferred  for  a  few  moments  with 
his  associates,  and  then  addressing  himself  to  the 
prisoner,  in  whose  behalf  a  strong  and  manifest 
sympathy  had  been  excited,  he  informed  him 
that,  in  consequence  of  the  lateness  of  the  hour, 
the  decision  of  the  tribunal  would  be  suspended 
until  the  morrow,  and  that  another  opportunity 
would  be  allowed  him  for  a  defence,  if  he  should 
see  fit  to  make  one. 

Dormer  gently  bowed  to  the  court  in  token  of 
his  gratitude  for  their  indulgence,  and  after  an 
intimation  to  that  effect  by  the  president,  he  was 
conducted  by  the  guard  to  his  prison. 

The  crowd  dispersed,  or  collected  in  groupes 
to  talk  over  the  particulars  of  the  scene  that  had 
just  passed  before  them,  and,  as  on  all  similar 
occasions,  each  one  was  anxious  to  tell  over  to 
his  companion  what  each  had  equally  witnessed. 
There  was  one,  however,  of  that  thronged  con^ 
course,  who,  though  she  understood  the  changes 
of  the  scene  best  of  all  there  except  the  prisoner 
himself— neither  stopped  to  tell  what  sheJcirew, 
nor  to  make  other  than  a  single  brief  inquiry  of 
one  of  the  guards.  This  was  the  old  negress, 
who  had  so  much  disconcerted  the  prisoner  when 
his  eye  first  fell  upon  her.  As  soon  il  he  was 
led  off  by  the  guards,  she  was  seen  hurrying,  as 
fiist  as  her  cane  and  rheumatism  would  permit, 
down  one  of  the  narrow  alleys  that  led  to  the  inte- 
rior of  the  city,  until  turning  a  corner  she  was 
lost  to  the  view. 

New  York,  whose  harbor  is  now  whitened 
with  the  canvass  of  the  world,  presenting  as  you 
look  iar  out  to  sea  a  centre  for  the  argosies  of 
every  clime  to  converge  in— even  at  the  period  of 
our  tale  gave  promise  of  the  importance  to  which 
she  has  arisen ;  but  the  limits  of  the  city  were  then 
far  more  circumscribed,  and  the  adjacent  country 
which  at  this  day  embraces  the  busiest  |)ortion  of 
that  mighty  emporium,  was  studded  with  the  sum- 
mer residences  of  many  of  the  opulent  citizens. 
It  is  to  one  of  these  mansions  situated  just  without 
the  suburbs  of  the  city,  not  far  from  the  British 
camp,  that  our  story  now  turns. 

On  the  evening  of  the  day  of  the  occurrences 
we  have  just  related,  in  an  apartment  looking  out 
upon  the  gorgeous  west,  reclined  on  a  damask 
ottoman  a  female  of  exquisite  beauty.  She  was 
leaning  upon  her  elbow,  and  her  small  and  delicate 
hand  supported  a  brow  of  Grecian ,  mould,  and 
purely  white  as  alabaster.  The  parting  sun- 
beams stealing  through  the  a|)erture  of  the 
crimson  curtain  that  overhung  the  window,  rested 
upon  her  cheek  in  feeble  rivalry  of  the  roses  that 
dwelt  therO)  and  curls  of  glossy  jet  fell  nes^lected 
o^er  her  shoulders,  and  half  concealed  the  thrilling 
outline  of  her  features.  From  her  sudden  starts 
at  every  noise  that  occurred,  it  might  readily  be 
inferred  that  she  had  Ioo{^  been  anxiously  expecting 
the  arrival  of  some  one  in  whom  she  tocdc  deep 
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interest,  and  being  wearied  with  her  long  vigilJ  the  shock,  and  partially  recovering  her  composure' 
had  sought  relief  in   the    attitude  we  have  de- I  pursued  her  inquiries. 


scribed.  She  remained  but  a  short  time  in  this 
position,  and  then  painfully  unquiet,  arose,  in  the 
full  perfection  of  her  matchless  symmetry,  to  look 
out  at  the  window.  Long  and  anxious  was  her 
gaze,  until,  satisfied  that  the  object  of  her  solici- 
tude was  not  to  be  seen,  with  a  suppressed  sigh 
she  resumed  her  seat  upon  the  soia.  She  took  up 
a  book  that  lay  near  her,  and  attempted  to  read, 
but  the  still  unmoved  direction  of  her  eye  showed 
that  she  gazed  inwardly,  not  on  the  lessons  it 
taught.  Throwing  it  down,  she  flew  to  her  piano, 
and  ran  over  a  tune  of  melody,  but  it  soothed  not 
her  feelings.  Suddenly  rising  from  her  seat,  she 
seized  her  bonnet,  as  if  impelled  by  some  sudden 
and  desperate  resolution,  when  a  step  was  heard 
in  the  entry,  and  presently,  the  door  opening,  re- 
vealed the  figure  of  the  old  negro  woman  resting 
on  her  cane,  whom  we  have  before  introduced  to 
the  notice  of  the  reader. 

"  Oh,  Phoebe !"  exclaimed  Agnes  Pontois,  (for 
that  was  the  name  of  our  heroine,)  "  how  could 
you  stay  so  long?  where  is  Ratcli£f?  is  he  safe? 
Did  you  go  over  to  the  American  camp  to  see  that 
nothing  ^rmed  him  on  his  return?  That  was 
kind,  very  kind  of  you.  But  you  are  tired  after 
so  long  a  walk — come  sit  down  here,  and  I  will 
sit  beside  you.  Now,  tell  roe  all  about  your  jour- 
ney." 

During  these  questions  and  commands  of  Agnes, 
which  followed  in  rapid  succession,  the  old  woman, 
almost  breathless  from  her  recent  exertions,  at- 
tempted no  reply ;  butafler  being  seated  a  moment 
beside  her  young  mistress  whose  sole  confidant  she 
was  in  a  matter  that  was  intimately  interwoven  with 
her  all  of  happiness,  she  collected  together  her 
scattered  senses  to  communicate  the  important 
intelligence  with  which  she  was  charged.  But 
the  opportunity  was  too  favorable  fur  garrulous 
old  age  to  forego  its  privileges,  and  therefore 
Phoebe  began  to  detail  her  personal  ills  and  wea- 
riness. 

"Here,  here,"  said  Agnes,  snatching  from  a 
table  near  at  hand  a  glass  of  cool  water,  "  drink 
this,  and  then  tell  me  where  you  have  been  and  if 
Ratcliff  is  safe.  Do,  dear  Phoebe,  tell  me  quickly." 

"  You  must  give  me  time,"  said  Phoebe,  **  for 
I  have  a  heap  of  things  to  tell." 

"Do  then  begin,"  said  Agnes  imploringly; 
"  did  you  see  him  put  off  into  the  river?" 

Phoebe  shook  her  head,  and  said  nothing;  but 
the  expression  of  her  eye  conveyed* to  the  mind  of 
her  fair  mistress  a  mournful  presentiment  of  the 
truth.  The  rich  blood  which  had  been  strug- 
gling to  escape  through  her  cheeks  fled  back  to 
its  citatlel.  With  altered  tone  she  bade  her  do- 
mestic repeat  to  her  all  she  had  seen  and  heard, 
who  now  related  the  terrible  truth.  In  the  calm 
predominance  of  intellectual  superiority,  she  met 


"  And  you  say  Ratcliff  has  been  accused  of  being 
a  spy,  and  is  confined  in  prison  because  be  will 
not  explain  the  paper  and  tell  the  object  of  his 
coming  to  the  city  at  this  time?" 

"  Yes,  miss,  I  reckon  da  I  is  bout  de  amount  of 
it,  and  I  had  a  good  mind  to  tell  dem  sogers  dat 
set  up  on  de  bench  and  axM  quentions,  as  bow  de 
paper  was  a  lub  letter,  and  dat  maas  Rate! iff  comed 
over  here  to  get  married -^o  you,  case  you  was 
'gaged  to  him  a  long  time,  but  den  maas  Ratcliff 
would'ntsay  sohisself,and  so  I  thought  I  ought'nt 
He  know'd  it  well  as  me.  Howsom'dever  dese 
young  men  is  now-a-days  monstrus  shamefaced 
'bout  lub  and  all  dat,  and  wont  tell  even  to  git  out 
scrapes." 

Agnes  was  wrapt  in  thought  with  the  intimation 
thrown  out  in  the  first  part  of  Phoebe's  answer ; 
and  without  hearing  the  latter  or  unheetling  it  if 
she  did,  consoled  herself  with  the  belief  that  she 
possessed  the  power  of  extricating  him  from  Lis 
difficulties,  by  clearing  up  as  she  resolved  to  do, 
the  mystery  that  hung  over  the  object  of  Ratcliff's 
visit  to  the  city.  In  reflecting  upon  his  conduct, 
she  dwelt  with  infinite  pleasure  upon  the  delicacy 
and  tenderness  which  he  had  manifested,  in  refu- 
sing to  mention  her  name  before  that  promiscuous 
crowd,  as  if  in  his  estimation  it  were  too  sacred 
for  vulgar  ears,  and  suppressing  the  part  she  bore 
in  the  purposes  of  his  visit,  even  at  the  peril  of  his 
life. 

United  in  heart  by  the  sanctifying  ligament  of 
first  love,  Ratcliff  Dormer  and  Agnes  Pontois,  a 
few  months  previous  to  the  occupation  of  the  city 
of  New  York  by  the  British,  had  mutually  pledged 
to  each  other  their  lasting  affections ;  and  became 
in  the  common  phrase  of  the  day,  engaged.  Little 
anticipating  the  difficulties  that  afterwards  ob- 
truded themselves,  tliey  had  fixed  upon  the  day 
of  the  scene  we  have  described,  for  the  celebration 
of  their  nuptials.  No  parental  obstacles  interfered 
to  prevent  their  union.  Ratcliff  was  without  fa- 
ther or  mollier,  both  having  died  whilst  he  was  a 
mere  boy,  and  left  him  the  heir  of  an  ample  for- 
tune. As  soon  as  he  had  passed  his  minority,  he 
had  entered  the  army,  and  by  his  bold  and  manly 
bearing,  had  quickly  won  the  esteem  and  confi- 
dence of  his  compatriots.  Agnes  had  lost  her 
mother  a  few  years  previous  to  the  events  of  this 
story,  and  reigned  in  her  father's  princely  mansion 
as  its  sole  mistress.  She  was  his  only  child,  and 
the  object  of.  his  tenderest  solicitude. 

The  strict  guard  which  the  English  maintained, 
prevented  all  communication  by  letter  between  the 
lovers — and  on  the  evening  previous  to  the  ap- 
pointed day,  Ratcliff  resolved  upon  the  rash  enter- 
prise of  passing  the  river  in  the  night,  by  a  circui- 
tous route  with  which  he  was  fiimiliar,  and  of  re- 
newing the  pledges  of  their  vows,  to  be  redeemed 
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when  brighter  auspices  smiled  upon  them.  He 
succeeded,  hj  evading  the  stations  of  the  sentinels, 
in  seeing  his  betrothed ;  and  in  the  presence  of  old 
Pbcebe,  who  was  the  heirloom  of  the  family,  and 
the  sole  and  especial  confidant  of  her  love,  new  ar- 
nngeroents  were  entered  into,  and  a  cipher  agreed 
upon  for  correspondence — a  copy  of  which  he  pre- 
ferved,  and  which  proved  a  pregnant  source  of 
difficulty — as  we  have  seen  in  the  trial.  Af^er  a 
few  hours  of  happiness  in  the  presence  of  Agnes, 
he  tore  himself  from  her  presence ;  and  in  return- 
ing to  his  camp  was  captured. 

It  appeared  that  he  had  not  observed  the  caution 
which  had  marked  his  coming,  but  had  trodden 
recklessly  in  the  very  view  of  the  enemy — thus 
verifying  the  comparison,  that  the  excited  lover  is 
like  aBoronambulist,  who  walks  through  the  world 
with  his  eyes  open,  but  their  sense  dead  to  all  out- 
ward objects.  RatclifT  was  engrossed  with  the 
thought  of  Agnes,  and  no  longer  dreamed  of  an 
enemy  or  danger. 

The  information  gathered  from  Phoebe,  that 
guilt  had  been  inferred  from  the  manuscript  in 
cipher,  and  the  refusal  of  Ratcliff  to  explam  the 
object  of  his  coming  to  the  city,  determined  Agnes 
to  go  herself  in  person  to  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  and 
reveal  to  him  the  whole  matter  without  disguisa 
Having  made  up  her  mind  on  this  point,  and  drawn 
from  it  considerable  relief,  she  again  questionecl  the 
old  woman  conqerning  the  particulars  of  the  trial ; 
but  could  learn  nothing  further  than  that  Ratcliff 
wai  confined  for  the  night  in  the  debtors'  prison, 
and  that  the  trial  would  be  resumed  in  the  morn- 
ing at  ten  o'clock.  Satisfied  that  no  further  infor- 
mation could  be  acquirefl,  she  immediately  sought 
out  her  father,  and  communicated  to  him  the  tidings 
she  had  received.  She  found  no  difliculty  in  en- 
listing him  In  her  cause;  but  at  his  urgent  solici- 
tation postponed  the  hour  of  the  visit  to  Sir  Henry 
until  early  on  the  following  morning. 

This  arrangement  being  made,  Agnes  retired 
to  her  chamber — but  not  to  sleep.  The  shades  of 
evening  bad  already  thickened  into  darkness.  She 
threw  up  the  casement,  and  leaning  on  her  elbow, 
looked  out  on  the  gorgeous  heavens.  Alone  and 
sick  at  heart  with  the  calamity  which  had  fallen 
upon  her,  she  meditated  on  the  painful  reality  of  the 
change  which  had  come  over  the  spirit  of  her  ex- 
istence. Her  life  had  hitherto  been  all  sunshine. 
Too  young  at  the  death  of  her  mother  to  be  much 
affected  by  the  loss,  until  that  hour  she  had  scarcely 
been  able  to  comprehend  the  meaning  of  misery. 
But  the  interpretation  of  it  was  written  for  her 
with  a  pencil  of  light  now — and  in  the  agony  of 
her  feelings,  she  felt  as  if  the  bonds  which  con- 
nected her  with  society  were  rent  asunder,  and 
that  she  was  desolate.  How  natural  is  it  for  those 
who  have  been  blest  with  uninterrupted  prosperity, 
to  surrender  and  be  utterly  miserable  upon  the 
first  heavy  visitation  of  misfortune ;  and  a  sense 


of  lone  and  universal  abandonment,  is  the  shape 
the  feelings  usually  assume  under  such  circumstan- 
ces. The  stillness  of  the  nif^ht,  and  the  bright 
quiet  stars  that  twinkled  in  the  heavens  added  to 
the  melancholy  of  Agnes,  until,  in  the  fullness  of 
her  grief,  she  found  relief  in  a  flood  of  tears. 

New  York  was  now  buried  in  sleep — and  the  ' 
watchman.and  his  rattle  were  the  sole  occupants 
of  the  streets, — when  a  stream 'of  flame  shot  up 
towards  the  skies  from  a  remote  part  of  the  city. 
Quickly  it  increased  in  volume,  and  shed  a  fitful 
glare  upon  the  surrounding  houses;  when  the 
alarm  bell  announced  a  fire  ! 

Sixty  years  ago,  that  sense  of  security  which 
has  since  been  effected  by  the  organization  and 
discipline  of  engine  companies,  was  unknown  to 
the  inhabitants  of  our  largest  cities ;  and  the  most 
that  was  expected  in  case  of  an  alarm  of  fire,  was 
to  prevent  the  destructive  element  from  commu- 
nicating to  the  adjoining  houses,    fn  other  respects, 
a  fire  at  that  period  exhibited  pretty  much  the 
same  appearances  as  at  present.     The  same  noise, 
the  same  confusion  of  tongues,  and  the  same  ga- 
thering together  from  every  quarter  within  sight 
or  hearing,  took  place  then  as  now.     Soon  a  tier 
the  signal  we  have  mentioned  was  given,  the  whole 
city  grew  vocal  with  the  cry  of  the  debtors* prison. 
It  was  there  the  fire  had  commenced;  and  in  fif- 
teen minutes  aAer  the  alarum,  an  iuimense  con- 
course of  people  had  collected  around  it.     At  the 
first  glance,  an  experienced  eye  would  have  seen 
that  there  was  no  hope  to  save  it.    The  fire  had 
begun  in  one  of  the  lower  apartments,  and  having 
consumed  all  its  wooden  appendages,  bad  rushed 
up  the  main  stairway,  and  burst  through  the  roof. 
All  the  prisoners  had  been  timely  released  from 
their  perilous  prison  walls  with  but  one  exception, 
and  that  was  the  captured  spy,  who,  as  we  have 
before  mentioned,  was  lodged  for  the  night  in  this 
strong  hold.     The  key  of  his  cell  had  been  taken 
out  of  the  jailor's  hands  and  was  in  the  possession 
of  the  officer  of  the  guard,  who  being  at  some  dis- 
tance from  the  prison  when  the  fire  broke  out,  did 
not  arrive  until  all  access  to  the  upper  apartments 
in  which  the  spy  was  confined,  had  been  entirely 
cut  off  by  the  devouring  element.     A  ladder  was 
immediately  procured,  and  placed  against  the  side 
of  the  building  reaching  to  his  cell,  and  he  was 
loudly  called  upon  to  descend;  but  his  solitary 
window  was  doubly  grated  with  bars  of  iron,  and 
he  could  not  get  out  to  avail  himself  of  the  facility 
offered.    A  brawny  and  dauntless  citizen  rushed 
up  the  ladder  with  a  huge  hammer  in  hand  to  re- 
lease him;  but  aAer  striking  a  few  ringing  but 
ineffectual  blows  upon  the  bars,  the  heat  became 
too  intense  for  sufferance,  and  he  was  compelled  to 
descend.    The  spectators  then  stood  powerless  and 
appalled  at  the  speedy  and  horrible  death  that 
awaited  their  fellow  being,  with  whose  character 
they  were  until  then  unacquainted;  and  the  anx- 
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iou8  question  was  asked— who  is  it? — and  the  an- 
swer circulated  and  grew  louder  with  the  mingling 
of  voices^  until  it  gathered  into  a  shout  like  distant 
thunder — "It  is  the  captured  American.  Let  us 
save  him,  countrymen,  for  liberty  and  the  states." 
The  appeal  went  up  from  a  thousand  tongues,  and 
a  mass  of  the  spectators,  as  if  by  concert  and  for 
some  purpose  connected  with  the  object  now  in 
view,  rushed  down  the  several  streets  leading  off 
from  the  prison.  At  this  moment  a  stir  was  made 
in  the  rear  of  those  that  remained,  and  a  female, 
enveloped  in  a  large  cloak,  pressed  forward  with 
frantic  agitation  to  the  front  line. 

•*  Ralcliff,"  (exclaimed  the  unknown  stranger, 
in  a  tune  of  deep  and  wild  melody,)  "  Ratcliff— 
will  you  not  hear  me? — Oh,  God!  how  utterly 
miserable  I  am !  Speak  to  me  Ratcliff— -come  to 
me." 

"  I  cannot,  Agnes,"  replied  the  prisoner — (for 
it  was  his  betrothed  that  had  thus  braved  the 
perils  of  the  night;)  "  I  cannot  escape.  Do  not 
come  near  these  walls :  return  home,  dearest — and 
fiirewell  (brevcr.** 

A  gentleman  at  this  moment  stepped  from  the 
crowd,  and  politely  tendered  to  her  his  services 

"Your  s^vices,"  exclaimed  Ag^es  bitterly; 
"  yes,  I  win  accept  them.  Go,  save  him — /  am 
free — I  want  no  assistance.  Save  him,  and  I  will 
bless  you — thank  you  forever." 

The  gentleman  stated  to  her  the  apparent  im- 
possibility of  effecting  the  release  of  the  prisoner, 
and  pointed  to  the  iron  bars  of  his  window,  and  the 
living  coal  of  the  whole  interbr  of  the  first  floor. 
She  turned  from  him  fiercely,  and  again  called 
upon  her  lover. 

"  Break  those  hideous  bars,  Ratcliff." 
I  cannot,  Agnes;  they  are  iron." 
Try — try,"  shrieked  the  maiden;  "for  my 
sake,  try !" 

Ratcliff  seized  hold  of  the  middle  bar  which 
crossed  his  window,  and  pulled  with  all  his  strength ; 
but  it  did  not  move.  Relinquishing  his  hold,  he 
darted  back  into  his  chamber,  as  if  some  new  hope 
had  crossed  him,  and  in  a  moment  reappeared, 
standing  on  the  sill  of  the  window. 

"  Once  more — once  more,"  repeated  the  mai- 
den with  clasped  hands;  "  try  once  more." 

Ratcliff  again  caught  the  bar,  and  planting  his 
foot  firmly  against  the  wall,  pulled  with  the  strength 
of  a  giant.  The  frame  of  the  window,  shrivelled 
and  loosened  by  the  cracked  and  scorching  walls 
presently  began  to  yield.  Another  and  a  sterner 
effort — a  voice  of  encouragement  from  the  crowd — 
it  shook— moved,  and  at  last  fell  into  the  cell  hur- 
rying the  unfortunate  Ratcliff  in  a  pile  of  the 
ruined  wall,  which  he  had  dragged  after  him. 

The  shout  of  triumph  which  had  almost  escaped 
the  lips  of  the  spectators,  died  away  into  a  moan 
of  despair.  The  events  we  have  here  last  recorded 
occurred  in  less  time  than  we  have  taken  to  detail 
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them ;  and  at  the  moment  of  the  falling  in  of  the 
wall,  the  mass  which  had  moved  off  for  implements 
of  operation  upon  the  first  recognition  of  the  cha- 
racter of  the  prisoner,  returned  to  the  scene  of 
danger ;  but  it  was  too  late. 

In  vain  there  were  torrents  of  water  poured  into 
the  blazing  ruin ;  in  vain  were  ladders  erected  and 
screens  set  up,  and  fearless  hearts  and  strong  arms 
brought  to  the  rescue.  The  prisoner  was  found, 
and  taken  out  a  mangled  corse. 

The  next  day  a  solemn  and  unusually  large  line 
of  mourners  moved  down  one  of  the  streets  of 
New  York,  and  directed  its  course  to  the  cemetery 
of  St.  Paul's. 

"  What  is  the  meaning  of  that,"  inquired  a 
stranger  who  was  standing  in  the  portico  of  the 
city  hotel. 

"  That  is  the  funeral  procession  of  <  The  Spy,' " 
replied  the  landlord. 

"Ah,"  rejoined  the  stranger;  "and  was  he 
really  a  spy." 

"Certainly,"  returned  Boni&ce;  "was'nt  he 
taken  up  and  tried  for  it — and  would'nt  he  hare 
been  hanged  to  day  if  he  had*nt  been  crushed  to 
death  by  the  wall?  Who  doubts  his  being  a  spy  ?" 

"  Nay,  friend,"  said  the  stranger,  "  I  did  not  say 
I  doubted  it ;"  but,  after  musing  a  moment,  be 
resumed — ^"  Was  there  not  a  young  lady  at  the  6re 
last  night  ?" 

"  Yes,"  replied  mine  host — *'  a  fair  and  comely 
girl  she  was  too.  When  the  wall  iell  in,  she 
fiiinted,  and  was  taken  away  by  some  gentleman 
absolutely  lifeless — ^that  is  to  Bay,  to  all  appearance 
dead" 

"  Hum ;  and  every  body  regards  the  prisoner 
who  was  killed,  as  a  spy  from  the  American 
camp." 

"  Most  indubitably.  See  what  to-day's  paper 
says  of  him ;"  and  wi|h  this,  the  landlord  handed 
the  stranger  the  newspaper  of  the  morning,  in 
which  there  was  a  detailed  account  of  the  trial, 
death,  and  purposes  for  which  Ratcliff  Dormer  en- 
tered  the  city. 

The  latter  were  declared  to  have  been  with  a 
view  of  obtaining  accurate  knowledge  of  the  posi- 
tion and  strength  of  the  British  army,  preparatory 
to  an  attack  upon  them  from  the  combined  forces 
of  France  and  America,  and  with  a  further  riew 
of  exciting  the  population  of  New  York  to  a 
simultaneous  and  auxiliary  movements  The  edi- 
tor spoke  from  the  most  authentic  information, 
and  declared  that  the  key  to  the  letter  in  cipher 
had  been  discovered,  which  laid  bare  the  whole 
proceeding.  The  mistake  in  the  public  mind  was 
never  removed ;  and  Ratcliff  Dormer  sleeps  be- 
neath his  sod  in  the  cemetery  of  St.  Paul's,  as  (be 
j^merican  Spy. 


The  most  valuable  eopy  of  Tacitos  ww  discotered 
in  a  monastery  of  Westphalia. 
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LIKES  AND  UNLIKES: 


A  FIBCK  or  HOOHLUan  f«BTRT. 


Like  yonder  moon,  like  yonder  moon^ 

80  beattteoQsly  treading 
Her  silvery  path  in  yon  blueaky, 

Soft  loatre  o'er  me  shedding,— 
Like  yonder  moon,  so  bright  aboTS, 
Shines  the  pure  beaaty  of  my  love ! 

Unlike  yon  moon,  unlike  yon  moon, 
Amidst  those  clouds  far  ranging. 

With  form,  and  face,  and  silver  sheen 
Forever  false,  and  changing;-^ 

Unlike  yon  fickle  moon  is  she, 

For  whom  my  heart  beats  faithfoUy. 

n 

Like  that  fair  star,  like  that  fair  star, 

With  tender  beauty  beaming 
Amidst  those  hosts,  which  like  the  eyes 

Of  cherubim  are  seeming. 
Thus,  as  to  her  my  mem'ry  turns, 
With  constant  flame  my  spirit  bums. 

But  mark  yon  cloud,  yon  gathering  cloud, 

Before  that  orb  now  darkling; 
A  shadowy  gloom  alone  is  seen 

Where  late  its  beam  was  sparkling! 
Oh !  never  cloud,  like  that  afar, 
Shall  dim  the  ray  of  Love's  sweet  star  I 

III 

Like  yon  bhie  arch,  yon  studded  areh. 
With  thousand  spangles  glowing, 

That,  from  the  sea  to  far-off  hills, 
lis  proud,  wide  sweep  is  throwing ; 

Oh !  bright  as  yon  elear  arch  above 

Is  she,  the  idol  of  my  love ! 

But  now  beihold  yon  studded  areh ! 

See  tempests  o'er  it  brooding, 
With  gloom  and  murky  clouds  drive  fast, 

Our  raptured  gaze  illuding ! 
Yet  ah  i  no  tempests  e'er  can  part 
B€r  treasored  image  from  my  heart ! 

*'T0VlfO  MOETAUTT.'* 


THE   LYCEUM. 

NO.  L 

Us  a  ptoaasDt  Virgiaia  villa^,  there  Is  an  association  or 
joaof  penons  for  mutoal  improvement,  called  "  The  F*H*** 
IfcoMi.**  They  meet  once  a  week ;  when  the  male  members, 
bjr  eiaaaee.  In  rocatloo,  diecuse  aome  queation  which  has  been 
PKTlooeljr  propoaoded ;  and  all,  of  both  aezea,  bjr  classes  In 
fike  manner,  furnish  eesey*  upon  whatever  subject  each  mem- 
ber eliooeee.  These  eeeajs  are  read  aloud,  in  full  meeting,  by 
an  officer  chosea  for  f he  purpose ;  who,  before  entering  upon 
tbe  duties  of  his  office,  makes  a  solemn  declaration  that  he 
^U  carefally  conceal  the  names  of  the  writers.  Thus  each 
me,  iccare  behind  ihe  shield  of  "  anonymity,**  writes  with 
freedoai.  Aa  entertaining  medley  is  afforded.  The  playful  and 
the  iraTe— Terse  and  prose— the  style  narrailTS  and  the  style 
dbiiaiiiiory-.drsama,  leuers,  dialogues  and  sstlrss— all  flow  in 
"  ad«ired  confosion,**  from  the  Reader*s  sund.  Then  the  re- 
avks  opoQ  each  production !   They  are  made  In  whispers }  for 


great  decorum  reigns  x  but  In  the  delighted  ear  of  a  successlbl 
essayist,  those  whispers  ring  deep  and  thrilling,  like  the  very 
trumpet  of  Fame  !  The  beat  compoaiiions  have  been  ascribed 
to  two  or  three  of  the  lady-wrtters ;  whoee  modesty  and  self- 
comoiand,  however,  have  hitherto  effectually  guarded  them 
from  discovery.  A  Library,  small  as  yet,  but  select,  alee  be* 
longs  to  the  association.  None  but  members,  and  invited  guests, 
not  exceeding  four,  are  admitted  at  the  meetings.  The  mys- 
tery— the  varied  play  of  intellect  and  fancy— the  spark -^llcitiilg 
collision  of  mind  with  mind— have  thrown  such  a  charm  around 
the  affiair,  that  a  member  would  as  soon  miss  a  ball  as  one  of 
these  gatherings.  "  Mutoal  imprcvetnaU  /**  aaid  a  fahr  one  after 
her  second  attendance,  upon  reading  the  brief  preamble  to  our 
constitution :— "  it  Is  very  Improving,  I  am  sure :  but  judging 
by  what  I  have  seen,  the  Lyceum  should  rather  be  said  to  aim 
at  mutual  emveemeat.** 

Many  eesays  having  been  accumulated,  it  was  thought  that 
what  had  so  entertained  us,  might  also  amuse  the  public.  A 
commhtee  of  three  ladies  and  two  gentlemen  was  therefore  ap- 
pointed, to  consider  the  subject;  who  reported  the  following 
plan :  That  every  nsember  who  choee,  might  select  his  or  her 
own  papers  for  publication ;  only  vesthig  in  the  **  Reader*'  a 
discretion  to  overrule  such  choice,  if  he  deemed  any  unwonhy 
to  be  published :  That  he  should  prepare  for  the  press,  and 
forward  to  the  Sautkem  Lttentry  Me9$enger,  such  as  he  might 
approve ;  reeerving  always  to  the  authors,  the  right  of  prepar- 
ing their  own  eesays.  If  they  choee. 

This  plan  was  adopted,  nesi.  eon.  A  few  only,  however, 
would  consent  to  let  their  effusions  be  printed.  Several  of  the 
best  were  thus  withheld.  By  some  pious  fraud  or  gentle  vio- 
lence, possibly,  these  may  yet  see  the  light. 

The  compositions  thus  given  to  the  public  will  appear  In  suc- 
cessive Nos.,  headed  **  T%e  Lffcemm."  One  merit— brevlty—lS 
insorsd  them  by  a  rale  of  the  Society,  Hmktog  their  length  to 
one  sheet.  As  to  the  order  la  which  they  appear,— It  will  be 
governed  mainly  by  accident  j  controlled  sometimes  by  simi- 
larity or  Identity  of  subject,  j 

"  THAT'S  NOT  RIGHT  I" 


Years  and  years  sgo,  I  was  walking  along  — ^-— 
street,  near  a  milliner's  shop-window ;  just  ouuide  of 
which  was  hung  a  pretty,  green  cage,  containing  a 
parrot.  At  that  moment,  several  boys  who  had  been 
following  a  poor  crazy  old  man  for  almost  half  a  mile, 
with  jibes  and  (easing  pranks,  gathered  dose  around 
him,  and  by  a  dexterous  movement,  though  they  seemed 
hardly  to  touch  hita,  tripped  up  his  heels ;  and  he  fell 
flat  upon  the  paving  stones,  near  the  milliner's  window. 
While  I  stood,  silently  indignant,  the  parrot  screamed 
out,  in  his  loudest  and  harshest  tones,  "7Aa<*t  wd 
Hgkt  /— lAoTt  na  nght  /*' 

So  sharp  and  unexpected  a  rebuke  sounded,  in  the 
ears  of  the  elves  who  had  done  the  outrage,  like  a  su- 
pernatural denunciation :  and  they  scampered  away  as 
fast  as  fear  could  urge,  or  their  limbs  could  carry  them. 
For  my  part,  though  1  knew  that  the  bird  had  merely 
spoken  at  haphazard,  words  which  were  hourly  on  his 
tongue— words  which  he  did  not  understand,  and  which 
he  would  alike  have  uttered,  whatever  had  excited 
him, — yet  their  singular  aptness  to  the  occasion  struck 
me  very  forcibly :  it  seemed  a  testimony  of  brute  Na- 
ture, against  a  wanton  cruelty  such  as  I  had  never 
quite  equalled  perhaps;  but  towardt  which  my  own 
practice  had  tended,  and  such  as  my  applauding  laugh 
had  often  contributed  to  encourage,  in  its  preliminary 
steps.  The  phrase  was  printed  deep  in  my  mind :  and 
since  that  time,  whenever  any  manifest  wrong  has  oc- 
curred in  my  sight,  or  been  proposed  in  my  hearing,  or 
suggested  temptingly  to  thoughts,— a  'still  small  voice' 
within  me  has  cried,  "  Tlua*$  na  right  /" 

It  has  been  a  sort  of  mental  motto  to  me ;  applied, 
indeed,  to  occasions  of  very  difierent  magnitudes,  just 
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as  the  deviee  of  a  lord  is  grayed  alike  upon  the  front  of 
his  castle,  and  on  the  handle  of  a  tea-spoon  in  his  pan* 
try.  Every  thing,  whether  great  or  small,  meriting 
decided  disapprobation,  habituaily  receives  from  me  the 
emphatic  stigma—*'  Thai'M  not  right,^> 

When,  travelling  in  a  stagenxMich,  I  see  one  dressed 
as  a  gentleman,  and  ready  to  shoot  any  other  who 
should  deny  that  he  is  so, — puffing  tobacco  smoke  into 
that  air  which  his  fellow  passengers  have  to  breathe, — 
regardless  of  the  discomfort  he  causes  them ;  or  placing 
his  feet  upon  the  seat  they  oecupy,  nay,  perhaps,  in 
actual  contact  with  their  clothes; — I  say  to  myself 
•*  ThaVa  nU  right  /" 

I  am  no  professor  of  Religion,  in  the  ordinary  sense 
of  that  term :  yet  I  never  can  hear  a  man  (especially 
one  claiming  to  be  a  gentleman)  swear,  or  use  profane 
language  in  the  company  of  religious  persons, — ^without 
thinking  *<  TkaVa  not  right  /" 

Genuine  talent  has  by  nature  a  grave  dignity— a 
loftiness  and  purity — to  which  filthy  words,  as  well  as 
mean  actions,  are  unspeakably  revolting.  Oflen  have 
I  seen  dunces  avail  themselves  of  this  natural  loathing, 
to  call  up  blushes  in  the  cheek  of  one  superior  to  them- 
selves in  everything,  save  in  obscenity.  Their  con- 
ceited looks  of  triumph  at  the  ingenious  confusion  they 
have  caused — their  evident,  chuckling  consciousness 
that  they  are  m  lauwingf  while  he  is  iueh  a  green  horn — 
fill  me  with  mingled  indignation  and  contempt,  while  I 
say— •♦  ThttPi  not  right  /" 

When  I  see  a  mother  humoring  her  child  in  all  its 
little  whims,  giving  it  everything  it  wants,  or  withhold- 
ing what  it  desires  only  till  it  begins  to  cry ; — **  Alas !" 
think  I  to  myself,  "  madam,  you  are  actually  brihing 
your  child  to  be  self-willed  and  fretful.  You  are 
doing  your  best  to  insure  it  a  life  of  irritation  and 
wretchedness.  ThaVa  not  right  /" 
^  On  the  contrary,  when  I  see  a  parent  all  sternness 
and  rigor;  ruiingby/eor  rather  than  by  foee;  needlessly 
crossing  the  child's  innocent  wishes ;  whipping  it  into  a 
fit  of  crying,  and  then  whipping  it  out  again  ; — I  al- 
ways long  to  say,  "  you  are  training  your  child  to  re- 
gard you  as  a  master  or  mistress ;  not  as  a  friend.  Be- 
tween him  and  you,  there  will  ever  be  an  impassible 
barrier  of  awe,  cutting  you  off  from  one  of  the  best  and 
purest  delighu  of  human  life— the  mutual,  eordial,  and 
intimate  friendship  of  parent  and  chikl.  TAoC't  not 
right  /" 

Let  not  a  father  and  mother  thwart  each  other's  plans 
and  modes,  in  the  management  of  their  children.  When 
the  mother  is  bent  upon  teaching  them  obedience,  truth, 
order,  industry,  and  rectitude  in  all  things,  let  not  the 
fiither  spirit  them  against  her  lessons:  nor,  when  he 
would  practise  a  wholesome  discipline,  let  them  find  a 
refuge  from  it  in  her  indulgence.  Above  all,  if  their 
views  dififbr,  let  not  their  offspring  witness  any  strife 
between  them.    That*a  not  right. 

The  son  or  brother,  who  is  all  smiles  and  silken  com- 
plaisance to  gentlemen  and  ladies  not  of  his  household, 
while  to  his  mother  or  sisters  he  is  gruff,  sullen,  discour- 
teous and  disobliging,— may  be  assured  that  every  dis- 
cerning and  just  mind  will  think  *<  Thai^s  not  right.*^ 

Whoever,  after  marriage,  abates  aught  of  the  neat^ 
ness  in  person  or  dress,  which  he  had  practised  before, — 
is  guilty  of  a  fraud ;  and  need  not  wonder,  if  he  lose 
those  affections  which  were  given  him  upon  an  implied 


condition,  that  he  should  retain  his  desert  of  them.   His 
own  conscience  tells  him  "  That''$  not  rightl^ 

How  much  more  is  this  tnie,  of  him  who,  as  a  hus- 
band, lays  aside  the  kindness  and  courtesies  by  which 
as  a  lover  he  had  won  his  bride !  In  many,  many  a 
house,  does  the  spectacle  of  such  altered  conduct  wring 
from  me  a  deep  ejaculation  of  **  That*a  not  nfjfct" 
«  When  I  see  a  tobacco-chewer  spit  upon  a  clean  floor 
or  carpet,  whea  a  window  or  fire  place  is  within  a  few 
feet  of  him, — ^it  strikes  me,  Thai*a  not  rigkL^ 

And  now,  if  any  caviller,  instead  of  attending  to  the 
good  advice  I  have  here  given,  shall  run  off  upon  the 
false  scent  of  a  supposed  plagiarism,  and  charge  me 
wiij^aving  stolen  all  my  ideas  herein  from  Dr.  Frank- 
lin's fiimous  **  WhisUe,*'— I  tell  him  in  his  teeth,  ^  Tho!}$ 
not  rigktJ* 

B. 


EVIL  EFFECTS  OF  GREAT  CITIES. 

{Trvm  Tmekef*t  Uft  ^J^ertan.) 

In  apesking  of  the  yellow  fever,  which  had  of  lale  yean  made 
great  ravagea  in  the  priocipal  cities  and  town*  of  the  AUaoUc 
Btatea,  Mr.  Jefferaon  remarka : 

**  When  great  evila  happen,  I  am  In  the  hahit  of  lookfng  out 
for  what  good  may  arise  from  ihero  a«  oonsolationa  to  ua,  and 
Providence  haa  in  fkct  ao  eaubliabed  the  order  of  ihinga,  aa  that 
moat  evlla  are  the  meana  of  producing  aome  good.  The  yellow 
fever  will  diacoorage  the  growth  of  great  ciiiea  in  our  natioo, 
and  I  view  great  citiea  aa  peatilentlal  to  the  morale,  the  beaJib, 
and  the  libertiea  of  mankind.  Tme,  they  nouriah  aome  of  the 
elegant  ana,  bat  the  uaeful  onea  can  thrire  elacwhere ;  aiid  leaa 
perfection  In  the  othera,  with  more  health,  vinoe  and  freedom, 
would  be  my  choice." 

Theae  oplnlona  of  the  mlechievooa  effecu  of  great  citiea  were 
entertained  at  that  time  by  many  of  our  political  apeculaiora ; 
and  if  they  are  well  founded,  li  would  follow  that  the  eviii, 
moral  and  phyaical,  which  they  ascribe  to  cidea,  are  the  ineri- 
table  portion  of  our  apeclea,  ainoq  theae  congiegationa  of  oica 
are  the  neceaaary  conaequence  of  adenae  population,  and  of  the 
aocial  Inalinct.  They  ariae  too  from  the  natural  diatribuiion  of 
population,  by  which  the  euro  of  human  comfort  and  enjoyment 
la  enhanced.  Labor  and  skill  are  thoa  rendered  more  efRcaciooi, 
both  (br  thoae  who  live  In  the  country,  and  ihoae  who  live  ia 
the  citiea.  They  are  favorable,  moreover,  to  acience,  to  moat 
kinda  of  knowledge,  aa  well  aa  to  practical  art ;  and  H  ia  in  the 
collialon  and  rivalry  of  different  minda  that  the  important  acieocca 
of  leglalation,  government  and  juriaprudeiice,by  whkh  theaala 
and  permanent  enjoyment  of  all  other  bleasings  are  aecored  lo 
ua,  are  beat  cultivated  and  matured. 

But  if,  In  apite  of  all  theae  advanUgea,they  are,  on  the  whole, 
unfavorable  to  virtue  and  happlneaa,  they  muat  be  regarded  ai 
evi  la,  and  ahoold  he  dieeouraged.  Be  it  ao :  and  yet  the  imm«r&I 
tendencies  of  citiea  may  perhape  be  not  a  neceaaary,  but  an  ae- 
cidental  conaequeoce,  and  under  thoae  improved  forma  of  aoctety 
10  which  we  aeem  in  many  reapecta  tending,  citlee  may  be  found 
to  ftivor  aome  virtuea  aa  much  aa  the  country  farora  othera.  Ia 
rodtlfig  the  eatimate  of  their  comparative  advantages,  if  ia  not 
easy  Ibr  one  to  make  joat  allowance  for  hia  peculiar  uatea,  by 
which  he  ia  la  led  to  overrate  or  underrate  particular  ▼irtnee  and 
mannera.  Thua  the  forma  of  aocial  iniercourae,  which  coMom 
introducea  in  citiea,  will  offend  aome  by  their  aeeming  ioaiiicerity, 
and  will  be  recommended  to  othera  by  their  fitneaa  for  the  Inter- 
courae  of  thoae  who  are  atrangers  to  each  other,  or  who  ara 
made  over-aenaitlvS  by  refinement.  Extreme  pollceneaa  la  not 
required  for  the  blunt  ftellnga  of  the  ruatic,  but  la  a  neceaaary 
aafeguard  for  the  delicate  aenaibllity  of  a  highly  cultivated  mind,  I 
aa  the  defencea  agalnat  the  Inclemency  of  the  teaaona,  which 
are  Indiapenaable  to  the  civilized  man,  are  not  needed  by  the 
aavage.  Theae  furma  are,  it  is  true,  tn  pan  compounded  of 
diaalmulation,  bus  In  thla  Inatance  disaimnlatioa  loaeaita  charac- 
isr  of  rice  b)  Its  utility.    One  clown  nay  tell  snochsr  that  he '» 
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oflj  and  awkward,  to  foolish  or  dlm^reeable,  without  f bring 
monaJ  offence,  or  making  the  other  lerloualy  ushappy.  But 
•fiar  an  iadividuaJ  haa  become  refliied  by  menial  cu  Id  ration, 
and  the  cooatani  chafing  of  aociety,  he  would  be  as  effectually 
moatned  from  these  offeosire  aoe  by  benevolence  and  aympa> 
(hf,  aa  by  a  hypocrhtcal  and  Interested  desire  of  pleasing ;  and 
should  the  former  qualities  be  wanting,  and  the  lauer  motive 
alooe  prevmll,  this  must  be  regarded  aa  a  less  evil  than  that  he 
■hoeld  mortify  the  feelings  of  others  without  any  benefit  to  him- 
lelC 

Bat  the  advorates  for  the  superior  purity  of  rural  lift  may  say 
that  thougk  the  exceselre  delicacy  and  sensitiveness  which  cities 
nooriab,  may  make  dissimulation  the  least  of  two  evils,  yet  they 
•heold  he  held  responsible  for  that  leaser  evil,  as  they  create  its 
cause.  Let  this  be  conceded,  and  still  It  may  be  questioned 
whether  there  Is  a  greater  sum  of  virtue  in  the  country  than  in 
town.  If  some  vices  find  a  more  congenial  soil  in  the  cities,  do 
not  others  find  it  in  the  country  .'  Do  not  the  former  preeent  as 
favoraUe  a  theatre  for  generosity  and  charity  and  disinterested* 
D«9a  and  philanthropy— all  the  virtues,  In  short,  which  arise 
from  a  delicate  sympathy,  or  for  ilie  exercise  of  the  severer 
TirtMsof  ibrtitude,  bravery,  justice  and  self-denial  ?  Tlie  dif- 
ference in  this  re:9pect  is  probably  inconsiderable.  Qtlea  cer- 
uioly  appear  lo  afford  more  opportunity  for  the  growth  of  vir* 
tee  and  vice--a«  weeds  and  flowers  shoot  with  equal  vigor  in 
ihe  ame  hoi-bed ;  and  according  as  an  individual  is  there  placed 
In  drcomstances  which  ftvor  the  one  or  the  other,  will  be  be 
more  virtuous  or  vicious  than  if  he  were  placed  in  the  country. 
Here  then  we  accordingly  find  the  extremee  not  only  of  poverty 
iDd  wealth,  bnt  of  virtue  and  depravity.  Here  we  meet  with 
the  moit  thorough  misers,  and  the  dispensers  of  princely  mn- 
ciiiettkce— here  the  self-devoted  patriot  and  the  degenerate  cow- 
ard—here  with  the  blood-tbirsty  assassin,  the  untiring  visiter  of 
ibe  lick,  the  generous  reliever  of  the  necessitous,  and  even  the 
kmd  consoler  of  criminals.  And  if  we  do  not  see  such  InstaDoes 
of  rhe  otter  destitution  of  moral  feeling  In  the  country,  neither 
Ao  we  see  there  such  striking  examples  of  exalted  virtue. 

la  making  the  comparison,  our  imagination  deceives  us.  We 
R«  the  a>antry  gentleman  dispensing  his  unbought  hospitality 
vkb  a  cordiality  and  a  freedom  which  liave  no  example  in  cities. 
Bet  we  forget  that  this  vbrtue  is  the  more  easily  practised,  in 
proportion  as  the  occasions  of*  It  are  more  rare ;  and  that  If  the 
knit  appears  to  be  the  party  on  whom  the  favor  is  conferred, 
thu  ibia  is  sometimes  really  the  fact ;  for  he  is  relieved  from  his 
vniiaome  sameneee,  and  he  gladly  exchanges  a  small  poitton 
of  that  which  be  haa  In  abundance  for  the  pleasures  of  society, 
ini  of  hearing  the  news;  for  the  means  of  improving  the  man- 
ners aod  minds  of  his  children ;  and  possibly  fur  the  gratification 
of  dt«playing  his  hospitality,  and  of  conferring  a  favor.  Let, 
bowevcr,  the  visit  be  continued  or  repeated,  so  as  to  produce  in- 
eooveoieoce,  and  he  probably  will  show  the  same  unamlahle 
■elfiihaess  |s  the  townsman,  who,  his  regular  habits  being 
broken  upon,  had  felt  the  inconvenience  from  the  first.  Does 
th«  resident  |Qhe  country  show  more  forbearance  to  his  neigh- 
bor, more  rtamness  to  yield  up  his  own  Interest  for  the  benefit 
of  UMtheiLZ  Let  the  disputes  about  roads,  and  mill-ponds,  and 
^viding  fences,  and  the  depredations  of  caule  answer  this  ques- 
tioQ.  Bow  often  do  we  see  their  resentment  excited  by  the  most 
trifling  injuries,  and  their  pride  keep  these  animosities  rankling 
fat  years,  and  eren  transmiued  to  the  next  generation !  It  may 
^  Hfely  aasened  that  Mr.  Jefferson  did  not  experience  more 
nacorous  hostility  from  the  meet  bigotted  of  his  political  adver 
nries  in  Philadelphia  than  from  some  of  his  neighbors  in  Albe- 
Bttde,  though  he  lived  in  as  much  harmony  with  them,  and  had 
■ore  and  warmer  friends  than  falls  to  the  lot  of  most  men.  And 
>8  to  party  feuds,  if  they  exhibit  the  same  rancor  and  blMmess 
everywhere,  they  are  more  lasting  in  the  country.  Thus,  while 
laii-masoory  maintained  its  ground  in  the  weetern  parts  of  New 
Tork,  partiM  cliangcd  their  name  and  character  perhaps  half  a 
dono  umes  in  the  city.  Upon  the  whole,  then,  It  seems  as  If 
^*  may  console  ourselves  with  the  refiection  that  the  growth  of 
citiea,  which  natoraliy  keeps  pace  with  the  growing  dedsity  of 
^IMilatMMi,  is  not  necessarily  unfriendly  to  morality  or  happi- 


STANZAS. 

Oh !  'tis  sweet,  at  the  matin  prime, 

Before  the  golden  sun 
His  azure  path  begins  to  climb, 
His  glorious  course  to  run : 
Before  the  first  pale  saffron  ray 
Heralds  the  gorgeous  King  of  Day. 

Peace  reigns!  "Creation  sleeps !'*— How  calm 

Is  all  around !  The  breeze 
Wafu  on  its  wings  a  fragrant  balm ! 
Oh,  moments  blest  like  these. 
An  age  of  sorrow  might  repay. 
However  fleet  they  glide  away  ! 

Tis  pleasant,  in  the  noontide  glow. 

Beneath  the  cooling  shade, 
By  purling  streams,  where  flowrets  grow, 
In  brightest  tints  arrayed. 
When  the  herds  have  fled  the  scorching  ray, 
For  the  verdant  turf,  where  fountains  play. 

Tis  silent  all !  The  world  again 
Seems  wrapt  in  slumbers  blest. 
And  earthly  cares  might  strive  in  vain 
To  break  its  peaceful  rest ; 
Sure  sorrow  never  could  invade 
The  sweetness  of  this  lovely  glade ! 

Tis  lovely,  at  the  solemn  hour, 

That  hour  to  quiet  giv'n. 
To  read  the  great  Creator's  pow'r 
Engrav'd  upon  the  Heaven, 
Where  thousand  suns,  with  silv'ry  rays, 
In  one  unceasing  glory  blaze ! 

No  voice  is  in  the  air !-— no  sound 

Breaks  on  the  wakeful  ear, 
Save  the  whirring  bat's  unceasing  round. 
And  the  watch-dog*s  bay  so  clear ; 
The  lowing  herds  have  ceased  to  roam. 
And  the  birds  have  gone  to  their  leafy  home  I 

Ah !  dearer  far  than  noon  or  eve, 

Or  the  sweet  dawning  ray. 
Is  tlie  peace  of  mind  worlds  <'  cannot  give, 
And  cannot  take  away!" 
A  heart  to  Faith  and  Mercy  giv*n,  « 

And  Hope  unshaken,  fixed  on  Heav'n ! 

BREMUS. 

t9then$,  Geo, 


In  the  infancy  of  printing,  a  treatise,  addressed  to  the 
I«»rned,  was  writteo  "  On  the  Art  of  Reading  a  Print- 
ed Bnok,»» 


ST.  GENEVIEVE. 

On  my  way  to  Sl  Louis,  an  accident  forced  us  to  stop 
at  that  curiosity  of  old  towns,  St  Genevieve.  Of  all 
the  aspects  of  society  I  have  ever  beheld,  this  is  the 
one  which  has  afforded  me  most  amusement;  and 
one,  whose  lot  is  cast  amid  cities,  may  fserchance  find 
some  instruction  in  it.  In  or  about  Ihe  year  1660,  it 
was  founded  by  a  band  of  those  French  colonists^  who 
under  the  guidance  of  the  famous  father  Henneirin, 
made  their  way  from  the  St.  Lawrence  and  the  lakes, 
across  the  present  States  of  Illinois  and  Indiana,  to  the 
Mississippi;  and  whose  success  in  establishing  and 
maintaining  themselves  against  the  tribes  of  Missouri, 
was  BO  remarkable,  though  they  were  unassisted  by  the 
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mother  country  from  the  time  of  settlement  to  the 
changing  of  the  flags. 

For  a  number  of  years  their  success  was  nnparalelled. 
From  a  few  small  bouses,  the  settlement  became  a  con- 
siderable hamlet;  and  while  the  Anglo-American  coio- 
nies  were  distracted  by  wars  and  internal  confusion, 
Su  QenevieTe,  St.  Louis,  Kaskaskia,  and  the  other 
villages,  scattered  over  both  banks  of  the  river,  grew  in 
plenty  and  in  peace. 

There  seems  an  inherent  pliability  in  the  mind  of 
the  Frenchman,  which  enables  him  to  accommodate 
himself  to  the  circumstances  which  surround  him — and 
like  Molieres  Muscarine,  to  play  either  M.  le  Marquis, 
or  le  vaiet  de  chambre.  This  disposition  enabled  the 
volatile  Frenchman  to  become  half  Indian  in  his  na- 
ture, and  to  content  himself  with  equality  with  his 
savage  neighbors,  while  the  Englishman  was  battling 
for  superiority ;  and  perhaps  we  may  attribute  their 
Bubsequentdownfall,  or  rather  stationary  position,  to  the 
same  cause.  The  Frenchman  was  satisfied  with  his 
situation,  and  sought  not  to  change  it ;  or  if  opposed  in 
his  wishes,  readily  renounced  them — while  the  phleg- 
matic John  Bull,  seemingly  gifted,  in  America,  with  a 
double  portion  of  his  inborn  obstinacy,  bore  all  before 
him,  and  realized  the  beau  ideal  of  persevering  enter- 
prize. 

These  towns  with  a  few  exceptions  still  exist,  and 
are  the  only  means  we  now  have  of  becoming  ac- 
quainted with  the  ante-revolutionary  Frenchmen.  Hay- 
ing left  their  native  land,  before  the  tide  of  revolution 
had  begun  its  rise,  they  still  preserve  almost  unaltered 
the  manners  of  their  forefathers. 

Su  Genevieve,  in  addition  to  the  general  features  of 
interest  which  belong  to  its  neighbors,  has  others  pecu- 
culiar  to  itself.  At  iu  foundation  a  vast  field  was  set 
aside  which  might  neither  be  bought  or  sold.  On  this 
field  all  the  colonisu  were  at  liberty  to  settle,  as  choice 
directed ;  and  the  field  was  soon  portioned  oat  into  little 
&rm8  belonging  pro  tempore  to  the  various  settlers.  On 
the  marriage  of  a  garden  and  belle,  they  built  their  cot- 
tage, took  their  field  and  there  remained,  till  children 
grew  up  around  them,  again  to  marry  and  cultivate  the 
terre  eomoitme.  This  was  the  old  state  of  society;  and 
the  wonder  is,  that  the  same  state  still  exists— fin-  the 
field  of  Sl  Genevieve  has  never  been  bought  or  sold, 
and  the  Saint  has  effectually  guarded  it  from  the  in- 
roads of  Yankees  and  Yankee  industry. 

I  am  a  lazy  man,  and  to  me  this  state  of  society 
seemed  delicious;  but  I  travelled  with  a  matter-of- 
fact  gentleman  from  New  England,  who  thought  it 
detestable.  During  our  stay  we  strolled  into  the  village 
Cabaret :  there  sat  the  Crapauds  chattering  away  in 
their  mother  kmguage ;  and  the  violin's  twang,  and 
laughter  of  women  in  the  next  room,  told  that  all  grace 
had  not  departed  from  IsraeL 

The  town  is  built  on  a  bottom,  just  at  the  foot  of  a 
bold  ridge  which  stretches  to  the  river's  bank,  a  few  hun- 
dred yards  ahoim  the  landing.  The  houses  lie  strewn 
here  and  there,  just  as  fancy  dictated.  In  bold  relief 
on  the  river  bank,  stands  an  huge  yellow  house.  I 
asked  what  it  was;  my  guide,  a  veritable Crapaod,  told 
me  it  was  a  college :  but  added  with  some  complacency, 
mait  on  n*y  anaU  pat  dee  etuHanU.  On  the  hil%  behind 
the  town,  stands  a  ruinous  building  which  seemed  the 
very  peculiam  of  ghosts;  and  on  inquiry,  I  found  ap- 


pearanoes  did  not  deceive  me^bui  I  will  spoie  the 
reader.  The  story  is  well  authenUcated ; — for  Maitre 
Jean  PrevOt,  the  keeper  of  the  Cabaret,  knew  it  him- 
self, and  will  tell  it  to  any  one  who  has  any  curiosity 
about  the  matter. 

But  cities  rise  and  fall— St.  Gknevieve  must  also. 
The  river,  day  by  day,  makes  inrsads  upon  the  tent 
eonmame  (its  only  means  of  support),  and  in  a  few 
more  years  will  sweep  it  into  its  current.  My  stay 
was  of  some  duration  in  the  hamlet,  yet  I  wa«  sorry  to 
bid  farewell  to  it  and  its  peaeeful  inhabitants.  Should 
any  one  wish  to  till  a  portion  of  the  field  I  have  spo- 
ken  of,  I  will  inform  him  the  girls  are  generally  pretty, 
and  the  prieai  aeoommodating. 


CRITICAL  NOTICE. 

A  Practical  TirestiM  on  the  Law  of  Slareiy,  being  a  eoaBpat> 
Uon  of  all  the  decisions  made  on  tbe  sobject  in  the  sereral  coum 
of  the  United  Statea  and  State  Coorw,  with  copious  notes  and 
referoneee  to  the  Btatntea  and  other  authorities,  tjsiematicaUy 
arraneed.  By  Jacob  D.  Wheeler,  Esq.  Counoellor  at  Law. 
New  York,  Allan  Pollock,  Jr. :  New  Orleans,  Benjaaain  LeTT. 
1987.  ' 

The  subjoined  notice  of  this  work  is  extracted  from 
the  April  number  of  the  "Jurist,"  a  periodical  of  great 
merit,  and  which,  we  believe,  tanks  among  its  contri* 
butors  many  distinguished  ornaments  of  the  profession 
in  various  parts  of  the  Union.  Our  own  examination 
of  Mr.  Wheeler's  treatise,  has  not  been  sufficiently  mi- 
nute to  enable  us  to  do  more,  than  to  adopt  the  general 
remarks  of  the  Jurist,  and  to  recommend  it  to  the  pro- 
fession throughout  those  states,  in  which  the  species  of 
property  is  held,  which  forms  the  subjea  of  the  work 
before  us.  The  arrangement  of  the  ti  ties  appears  natu- 
ral and  convenient,  and  a  large  number  of  cases  are  col- 
lected together  in  one  view,  which  scattered  as  they 
are  through  many  volumes,  would  without  such  an  aid, 
be  extremely  difficult  of  reference,  and  indeed  wholly 
inaeoessible  to  a  large  portion  of  the  profession. 

'<  This  work  bears  the  marks  of  haste  la  iu  preparatfon,  bat 
it  Is  a  ▼aloable  compilation  of  decisions  on  practical  questions 
arising  under  the  law  of  slavery  in  the  United  Statea.  It  will  be 
serviceable  to  the  profession,  as  a  comprehenslTe  digest  of  au* 
thorities  on  this  branch  of  law ;  and  It  will  afford  much  Instruc- 
tion to  phllanthroplsis  and  statesmen,  Interested  in  recondliBg 
the  welfbre  of  slaTea,  with  the  Integrity  and  joec  cpcratioB  of 
constitutional  laws. 

"  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  inform  a  lawyer,  bow  extreme  the 
difficulty  le,  of  extracting  from  a  case  anything  more  than  its 
naked  principle,  expressed  in  the  moet  abatraa  and  aaKmlied 
terms,  in  such  a  manner,  as  not  to  produce  a  different  Impree* 
sion  from  that  left  on  the  mind  by  a  careful  perusal  of  the  whole 
case  in  detail  This  difficulty,  Mr.  Wheeler  has,  in  a  good  de- 
gree, though  not  wholly,  overcome.  To  lay  down  an  abstract 
principle  in  a  correa  and  practicable  formulary,  requires  a 
depth  of  thought  and  extent  of  experience,  not  usually  found  in 
combination. 

"  A  few  extracts  and  remarks  upon  tofdcs  of  the  most  general 
Interest,  may  tend  to  obtain  for  the  work  tkat  notice,  which  It 
well  deserres." 

The  Jurist  proceeds  to  give,  under  the  various  heada  of  "  De 
fiHiiUm  of  aia9try»—*^  SUw  Tnde^^—**  Defeete  ^  8tmveM>*^ 
"  Incapacity  of  Siares"—"  Protection  of  Slaves**— and  <' Ee- 
sponsibility  of  masters  fw  the  acts  of  their  BlavM'*~ab«craet8  of 
cases,  illustrative  of  each,  which  we  regret  that  our  llmitt  ex- 
clude us  from  inserting,  and  concludes  with  the  Ibllowlag  fa- 
vorable remarks : 

**  We  have  thus  noticed  a  few  topiceof  more  general  intereat ; 
but  it  is  proper  to  state,  that  ihe  work  contaioa  dedstone  on  many 
points  of  local  Interest,  which  nay  render  it  particularly  Yaluabie 
to  gentlemen,  and  the  profession  in  the  ecreral  staveholdiDg 
states.** 
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CharUiUM,  S.  C.  July  S7,  1837. 

To  Mh.  Thowas  W.  V/hite, 

Editor  of  the  Soathern  Literary  MesMoger. 

Sir,— You  have,  in  two  successive  letters,  requested 
ft  furtlier  oommunicatioD  of  articles  for  your  **  really 
Wftetending  publication."  Nothing  from  my  pen  would 
be  calculated  for  a  work  of  pretension  ;  and  it  is  only 
It  your  repeated  solicitation  that  I  send  the  enclosed. 
If  your  readers  should  differ  from  you  as  to  the  value 
of  my  remarks,  and  if  the  postage  should  at  all  derange 
jour  pocket,  you  have  nobody  to  blame  but  yourself. 
My  first  communication  was  promised;  and  1  only  fuU 
filled  that  promise  in  sending  iL  The  second  and  longer 
ftiticle  will,  perhaps,  surprise,  if  it  does  not  amuse;  at 
any  nte  you  shall  have  them :  valeant  quantum  possinL 


CONJECTURAL  READUYO  OF  A 

PASSAGE  IN   MACBETH. 

Conjecture  has  taken  so  many  liberties  with  Shak- 
speare*3  text,  that  I  wonder  the  critics  should  have  been 
wholly  silent  as  to  the  subjoined  affecting  passage  in 
lite  last  act  of  Macbeth.  The  more  I  read  it,  the  more 
I  am  persuaded  that  Shakspeare  never  wrote  it  as  it 
now  stands.  If  a  very  slight  change  of  punctuation 
^uld,  in  your  estimation,  add,  as  I  confess  it  does  in 
mine,  to  the  force  and  truth  of  the  lines,  you  will,  per- 
lape,  publish  my  remarks.  Kolhlng,  it  seems  to  me, 
an  be  ftatter  than  the  present  reading,  unconnected  as 
it  b  with  what  precedes :  Macbeth  might  as  well  have 
9»diztd  about  the  universal  deluge.  The  instant  he 
wishes  that  the  intelligence  of  the  Q,ueen*s  death  could 
Itote  been  deferred  'till  "  to-morrow,"  his  soliloquy  be- 
comes beautifully  and  impressively  suitable  to  his  feel- 
ings. 

Let  us  first  take  the  passage  as  it  stands,  and  then 
«c  how  my  conjectural  emendation  will  apply.  Shak- 
speare belongs  as  much  to  us  as  he  does  to  our  English 
wcestors;  and  I  can  see  no  reason  why  **  Spartam 
9*«i  naetisumus,  non  exomemus" — or  at  least, "  exoniare 
teiumur;**^n  other  words,  why  we  should  not  occa- 
Bonally  try  oar  hands  at  criticism. 

Maeleth.    *<  Wherefore  was  that  cry  f* 
SerranL    "  The  Queen,  my  lord,  la  dead." 
MMheth.    <*  She  should  have  died  hereafter : 

There  wou'd  have  been  a  time  for  auch  a  word. 

To-morrow,  tbd  to-morrow,  and  to-morrow, 

Oeepe  in  this  peuy  space  from  day  to  day. 

To  the  laat  ey  liable  of  recorded  time ; 

And  all  our  fes<erday«  hare  lighted  fools 

The  way  to  dusty  death.** 

Alaeheth,  Jict  F,  Sc.  5. 

Read — mto  pericid&'^M  Dr.  Bentley  used  to  say, 

when  he  did  not  choose  to  give  any  other  reason  : 

"  She  ehoold  have  died  hereafter : 
There  would  have  been  a  time  for  such  a  word 
To-awrrow!  Aye! lo-morrow  and lo-morrow,"  &c. 


As  if  he  had  said :  ''This  addUionid  blow  (his  wife's 
death)  should  have  been  reserved  for  another  moment, 
when  I  could  have  found  time  for  grief.  There  might 
hoBe  been  a  time  for  it  to-HtDrrow !  At  present,  I  have 
enough,  without  this,  to  distract  me." 

When  this  alteration  of  the  passage  in  question  oc- 
curred to  me,  I  had  not  seen  the  subjoined  paragraph  in 
Lord  Byron's  "Journal,"  of  February  14lh,  1814.  It 
seems  to  mt  that  the  turn  of  his  mtnei,  when  he  wrote 
it,  was  precisely -that  of  Macbeth,  when  he  lost  all  con-* 
sideration  of  the  fatal  news  announced  to  him,  and  be- 
gan to  moralise  upon  the  usual  consequences  of  procras* 
tination.  "  I  have  certainly,"  saysLord  Byron,  in  this 
soLUoquy  of  his  pen,  "enough  of  that  perilous  stuff 
which  weighs  upon  the  heart ;  and  it  is  better  that  they 
should  believe,  &c. — hut — aye,  always  but,  to  the  end 
of  the  chapter."  "  There  might  have  been  a  time  for 
such  a  word — to-morroto  I  could  have  borne  the  addi- 
tional calamity — aye,  to-morrow,"  &c  "  I  do  not  find 
(says  Dr.  Parr  in  a  letter  to  Lord  Holland),  what  Hume 
beautifully  calls  the  smooth  transition  of  the  imagination.^* 
Surely,  if"  smoothness  of  transition"  could  be  required, 
it  was  so  in  this  fine  passage — which,  however,  as  it 
stands,  is  as  abrupt  as  ever  fell  from  the  pen  of  man. 
Since  my  own  remark,  to  this  effect,  was  written,  I  have 
been  told  that  Mr.  Macready  always  spoke  the  lines  as 
I  have  suggested ;  I  trust  that  his  example  will  be  fol- 
lowed. 


MISS  EDGWORTH^S  HELEN. 

It  was  always  ibiowit  that  the  novels  published  by 
Miss  Edgworth  owed  much  to  the  contributions  of  her 
father ;  and  when,  after  twenty  years  elapsed  without  a 
sign  of  /(/e,  Helen  appeared,  I,  in  common  with  many 
others,  was  satisfied  that,  in  this  case  at  least,  there 
was  no  "  duxfamina  facti,"  In  the  Ctuarterly  Review 
of  this  production,  we  hear  of  "  envious  whispers^  inde- 
faligably  circulated  among  certain  circles,  that  Miss 
Edgworth's  vein  of  creative  fancy  had  been  buried  with 
her  father."  The  reviewer  admits  the  fact;  for,  he  im- 
mediately proceeds  to  account  for  it;  notwithstanding 
which,  he  is  very  severe  upon  all  who  either  originated 
the  opinion,  or  concurred  in  it.  If  the  reviewer  had 
paid  more  respect  to  the  labors  of  his  predecessors  in 
that  critical  tribunal,  he  would  have  found,  in  an  arti- 
cle on  Mr.  Edgworth's  Memoirs,  (Ct.  R.  No.  46)  that 
"finessing  and  trick"  were  not  so  foreign  to  the  nature 
of  both  father  and  daughter,  as  was  indignantly  pro- 
claimed on  occasion  of  the  doubts  thrown*  out  about 
Helen.  The  critic  expressly  mentions  "<Ae  eansidera* 
ble  share  that  the  father  had  in  the  daughter's  novels," 
&c.  But,  independently  of  other  circumstances,  the 
whole  plot  of  Helen  and  the  slip-slopperiness  that  per- 
vades its  style,  would,  probably,  never  have  seen  the 
light,  if  Mr.  Edgworth's  judgment  and  taste  had  ex- 
tended their  guardian  influence  to  this  literary  bantUnj 
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of  his  daughter.  Of  the  plot  I  shall  only  say,  that  if  any 
English  gentleman  could  have  made  his  marriage  with  an 
English  lady  of  rank  and  education^  depend  on  a  positive 
averment  on  her  part  that  she  had  never  had  a  previous 
attachment,  he  probably  would  have  received  his  dis- 
missal at  the  moment  that  his  eonditumal  offer  was 
made;  and  Miss  E.  would  have  been  forced  to  illus- 
trate, in  a  different  manner,  the  very  hackneyed  moral 
\h(it  lying  is  always  inconvenient  and  dangerous.  But 
what  chiefly  tended  to  coiyince  me  that  Miss  £^g- 
worth,  in  none  of  her  narratives,  stood  alone,  was  the 
amount  of  vulgarisms  of  language;  for  which,  I  confess, 
I  could  not  account,  but  which,  I  am  sure,  would  never 
have  been  found  in  the  work,  if  Mr.  E.  had  been  alive 
to  revise  and  correct  it.  In  a  somewhat  hasty  search, 
I  found  the  following,  which,  I  suspect,  will  astonish 
many  of  your  readers  no  less  than  they  did  myself. 
If  you  think  them  calculated  to  amuse,  they  are  at 
your  service  ;  and  if  Miss  E,  can  be  successfully  de- 
fended, nobody  will  be  better  pleased  than  I  shall  be : 
for,  indeed,  Mr.  Editor,  I  have  not  a  particle  of  that 
tnvy  upon  the  subject  of  this  lady  about  which  her 
Cluarterly  critic  is  so  sensitive.  But,  really,  the  writer 
of  '^  Castle  Rackrent"  and  "The  Absentee,"  ought  no 
longer  to  be  confounded  with  the  author  of  so  flimsy  a 
production  as  Helen. 


BEAUTIES  OF  HELEN, 

Lady  Davenant's  is  a  sort  of  deep,  kigh  character. 
Vol.  I,  p.  15. 

Every  minute  the  felt  more  perfectly  to  understand  her 
friend,    p.  19. 

Cecilia  righted  herself,    p.  23. 

I  never  can  tell  well  (for  relate)  without  having  some- 
thing to  do  for  my  hands,   lb. 

Whatever  I  may  have  been  on  the  great  squares  qf 
politics,    p.  26. 

Any  woman  with  whom  there  was  danger  of  a  first 
love,    Ibb 

Humming  an  opera  air  between  times,    p.  27. 

**  Our  general,"  (twice,  in  p.  27)  a  denounced  vulgar- 
ism.   See  Qj,  Rev,  passim, 

Helen  had  now  come  to  tears,    p.  31. 

Once  it  is  ascertained  that,    p.  32. 

Helen's  voice  steadying  as  ^e  went  on.    p.  36. 

Her  conversation  was  a  perpetual  rebating  and  regro- 
ting^ivulgar,  it  inUUigible.)    p.  46. 

The  tripod  sentences  of  the  Rambler  tired,  &c — 
(meaning  triplet  ?)    p.  61. 

They  rode  or  6oaled.    p.  103. 

For  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks,  be  the  same  more  or 
iew— (slang  of  an  attorney's  office.)    p.  1 1 6. 

One^s  own  and  one^s  husband's  relations  one  must 
have ;  but  it  is  one*s  own  fault  if  one  fail,  &c    lb. 

She  sat  listening  in  delightful  enjoyment,  p.  117. 
(What  other  enjoyment  could  she  have  ?) 

There  is  a  moment—if  taken  at  the  prime,  lb.  (What 
is  the  prime  of  a  moment  ?)  There  is  a  season,  &c 
Shakspeare, 

^  thought  too  fond  of  English  liberty,  p.  120.  (Milli- 
nerish.) 

I  was  of  your  years,  counting  new  style,    p.  126. 
To  moke  oneself  like  unto  a  peacock,  is  flat,    p.  127. 


A  lady  who  speaks  pure  English ;  not  a  leeuk  of  Ian- 
guages  at  once.    lb.    (Greyhound  metaphors.) 

One  does  not  like  ignorance,  if  one  could  have  know- 
ledge,  so  hard  to  find ;  and  if  one  could  find  it^  one 
might  not  be  nearer  to,  &&    lb.     (Vile  slipslop.) 

This  awkward  ablative  ease  absobde,  p.  130.  (There 
is  no  ablative  case  absolute  in  English  grammar.) 

He  now  Idd  himself  out  in  the  respectful  line,    p.  141. 

Having  done  the  respectful,  one  morning.    lb. 

Whether  the  fault  is  ip  books,  or  m  ourancienl  sdvu, 
lb. 

He  resolv'd  to  take  a  touch  at  chivalry,    p.  142. 

BeauclercposragedtoLadyDavenant.  p.  146.  (Riding 
school.) 

Lady  D.  vouchsaf 'd  a  remark,  consonant  to  expecto' 
turn,  and  then  motioned  the  quarto  away;  with  which 
motion  the  quarto  eompHed  rttuctantly.    p.  147. 

Beauclerc  said  that  he  wished  to  get  rid  of  the  whale 
concern — (coo  niing-house  slang.)    p.  148. 

You  might  as  well  have  loorked  at  an  oldfUnL  p.  149. 

If  Horace  had  been  tn  o  totoertngroge.  p.  150. 

He  grew  pale,  instead  of  red ;  and  that  looks  ugly. 
p.  150. 

The  whole  German  council,  tn  combustion !   p.  1 51. 

She  stroked  the  raven-down  of  darkness.  lb.  (Milton 
says  smoothed — how  diflTerent !) 

Such  a  pouU-Uank,  weathercock  turn  of  fancy,  p.  152. 
(Contradiction  itrterms.) 

This  is  Beauclerc*s  doing ;  I  am  clear,    lb. 

True,  said  Lord  D.,  /  never  saw  a  stronger  fsdUng 
fancy  better  thrown  upon  its  haunches,  (Language  of  a 
nobleman!)    p.  153. 

I  lapped  the  stream  of  prosperity  as  I  ran — (the  dog!) 
p.  155. 

Sufficient  for  the  day  ore  nerer  the  hours  thereo£  lb. 
(Curious  collocation  of  words!) 

The  eloquent  man  followed  his  own  idea,  withahappi- 
ness  more  than  care^  admirable  in  conversation,  p.  159. 
(What  is  meant  7) 

Husband  and  wife  understand  the  terms  of  agreemo^ 
and  jog-trot  they  go  on  together  very  contfortably,  p.  165. 
*(And  this  from  Lady  Davenant !) 

The  game  began,  and  if  Helen  could  be  brought  to 
take  a  snatchy  it  would  increase  the  interesL    pw  168. 

Urged  by  prompting  jealousy.  lb.  (As  if  wgntg 
jealousy  %vere  not  prompting,) 

Mr.  Stanley,  I  beg  a  thousand  mUlion  of  pardons,  p. 
169. 

Helen,  with  her  nervous  head-aeh  beating  worse  and 
worse,  came  to  tears,    p.  189. 

Brooch,  twice,  p.  197.  (For  5roe/*e,  or,  improperly, 
broach.) 

Shocking  mama  shows  in  her  manner  sometimes  bow 
tired  she  is— (Lady  Cecilia !)  Vol.  II,  p.  6. 

When  an  ass  kicks  you,  never  tell  it,  is  a  maxim 
which  mama  heard  from  some  friend,  and  she  always 
acts  upon  it — but  a  kick,  whether  given  by  an  ass  or 
not,  leaves  a  b^ise  which  sometimes  tells,  in  spite  of  our- 
selves.   (Lady  Cecilia!)    lb. 

They  moved  on  in  precedence  just,  and  found  them- 
selves tn  place  due  at  table,  p.  8.  ( ASecied  coUocatioD.) 

Orbits  touching  at  tangents,    p.  11. 

She  is  not  out  qf  (flow  yet.    p.  12. 

Sadly  annoyed  he  is  by  her  moi-^propec^iniu.    pu  1 3. 

As  I  came  down  stairs,  I  had  an  nnoommoii  large* 
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bi§,  yellow  corking<pin,  which  my  maid  had  left  stick- 
ing  point  foremost,  out  of  some  part  of  me.  p.  14. 
(How  elegant!) 

She  opetCd  to  both  friends  cordially,  apropoi  to  wmt 
httofd  laet  trimming.    (Is  this  eomme  U  faut  ?) 

Tou  cannot,  I  conceive,  satisfy  yourself  with  the 
namkjf-pamhff,  ItU/e-musy  phrase,    p.  34.    (Lady  Dave- 
oant to  Helen!) 
The  noise  wunded  tremendous,    p.  41. 

Shot  back  again  into  the  room.    p.  43. 
Cecilia  stretched  behind  her  husband,    p.  79. 

The  General  sees  in  Helen  only  the  discreet,  proper- 
htkaeed  young  lady,  adapted  to  niteh  end  notch  in  her 
place,  &e.    p.  80.    {Beauclere  loquitur,) 

Lawyeis  are  provoking  wretches,  with  their  fast  bind 
fist  find  (not  a  lawyer's  phrase).  Such  an  unconscion- 
able tine  as  they  do  take  for  parchment  doings,  heeding 
nsught  of  that  little  impatient  flapper  Cvpid,  p.  95. 
(Lady  Cecilia!) 

A  ewryatides  genUUmah  lean'd  on  each  side,  &c  p.  97. 

He  was  prepared  with  a  ready  bit  of  toil,    p.  101. 

Scandal  hot  and  cold^  and  ice  cold  and  cold,  pw  108. 
(Half.meaning.) 

He  sugared  and  creamed,  and  drank  and  thenght.  He- 
len pushed  out  of  his  way  a  supernumerary  cup,   p.  105. 

She/cored^  and  grew  sick  with /ear  long  deferred*  p. 
110.  (Feared  where  no  fear  was.) 

Lightly  tripped  she  up  the  stairs.  To  her  askings, 
"not  at  home**  never  echoed,  p.  114.  (An  Irish  echo!) 

Louisa  went  on  with  a  medical  maundering,  p.  117. 

I  am  a  famous  hand  at  doing  up  a  parceL  p.  124. 
(Udy  Cecilia.) 

She  has  been  under  a  course  of  the  tooth'Och*  p.  134 
(Lady  Ce^ia.) 

The  conversation  touch* d  safe  on  frivolities;  yet 
tbings  undesignedly  said,  often  touched  on  the  tabooed 
natter,    p.  146. 

The  editor  consulted  Churchill,  and,  in  consequence 
tf  his  pepper  and  salt  hint.  p.  160.    (What  is  meant  ?) 

Resolution  is  what  you  want,  Helen,  /  tell  you.  He- 
len could  not  cAop  logic,    p.  167. 

His  gratitude  could  not  make  its  xoay  out.    p.  169. 

It  ended  in  his  giving  a  shooe  to  the  work-box,  which 
be  knew  she  could  not  midike,  on  account  it  toas  made 
Mrf  of  samples  of  wood,  &c    p.  170. 

On  ro!l*d  the  carriages,  and  Cockbum  got  her  over  the 
rnm^  with  all  speed,  p.  178.  (Postilion  cant.) 

So  that  tsas  good.    (Beauclere)   p.  194. 

It  is  odds  but  you  blind  him  for  life.  p.  195. 

Happy  was  it  for  Lady  Cecilia  and  Helen  to  be  re- 
lierM  from  her  jabbering,  and  not  exposed  to  her  spy' 
i»g  aid  reporting,  p.  «00. 

The  evening  before  the  wedding  teas  to  be.  lb. 

Lady  K.  was  there,  with  her  tristefid  visage,  p.  303; 


Can  any  such  slip-slop,  careless,  vulgar  phraseology 
be  detected  in  the  volumes  published  by  Miss  Edgworth 
^kUe  her  father  was  dive  7  Would  any  well  educated 
mother  suffer  her  daughter  to  form  a  style  upon  this 
Bodd?  Would  Madame  de  Stael,  or  Madame  de  Gen- 
lis,  or  Madame  de  S^vign^  have  written  such  French  7 
or  Mrs.  Jamieaon  such  English?    Cicero  admits  that 


there  i&sicardessness  of  style  that  pleases ;  and  Dr.  John 
son  detested  a  buckram  style.  Has  Miss  Edgwort* 
attained  the  happy  medium  7 

It  would  be  easy  to  add  to  these  very  oflf^nsiv^  pa» 
sages,  many  others,  not  less  so.    But  enough ! 


TO  MRS.  S****S. 

1834. 

I  dreamed  an  Angel  hovered  o*er 
The  scene,  where  fashion^s  votaries  throng- 
Where  dancers  glided  on  the  floor — 
Where  sorrow's  sighs  seemed  heard  no  more, 
Lost  in  the  voice  of  song. 

There,  eyes  and  jewels  sparkled  bright — 
There,  gleamed  the  snowy  pearl. 
Like  lillies  in  the  morning  light. 
Or  moonbeams  on  the  robe  of  night. 
From  many  an  ebon  curl. 

There,  cheeks  like  flowers  of  fairest  bloom, 
Blushed  in  their  beauty's  pride-^ 
There,  nodding  gracefully  the  plume 
Spread  a  soft  fragrance  o'er  the  room ; 
There,  lips  with  rubies  vied. 

There,  richly  wrought  entwines  the  gold. 
Round  marble  necks  and  arms  of  snow ; 
And  there,  round  forms  of  classic  mould. 
The  silken  robes,  in  many  a  fold 
Of  tasteful  drapery,  flow. 

I  thought  the  Angel  turned  away, 
(Perhaps  to  wipe  a  tear) — 
I  thought  be  said,  "  I  cannot  stay 
"  Amidst  these  revellers  of  a  day — 
"  True  pleasure  is  not  here." 

An  instant  served  to  change  the  scene 
We  lingered  near  a  spot. 
Where  nature  seemed  to  be  the  Qtueen-*- 
Where  all  seem*d  quiet  and  serene, 
And  all  but  Home  forgoU 

I  saw  in  the  small  circle  there 

Some  faces  that  I  knew — 

I  thought  the  Angel  whispered,  "  here 

"  Is  lovely  woman  truly  fair." 

I  thought  he  looked  at  you.  b. 


▲.  s. 


The  Hebrew  Cabbala  contain  the  mystical  interpre 
tation  of  the  laws  of  God  by  different  Rabbis.    The; 
are  divided  into  three  parts.    First.  Gematria — whicl 
consists  in  taking  letters  for  arithmetical  numbers,  am 
so  explaining  each  word  by  the  value  of  the  letten 
composing  iL    Second.  .Vofancon — where  each  letter  oi 
a  word  is  taken  for  an  entire  word,  or  where  one  word 
is  formed  of  the  initials  of  several    Third.  Themura — 
in  which  the  secret  is  found  in  changing  words  ana 
letters. 
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THE  PORT-FOUO  OF  AN  IDLER. 


THE  BEGINNING. 

JS^puleiut. — '*  C«nst  ihou  conduct 
My  wand*ring  ttepa  to  Aganippe*!  ■pring .' 
To  the  Mosee*  temple  I  am  traTelling, 
And  muet  to  tUem  perform  a  eacrlftce.*' 

Heyieood,    Lote^i  MUtrett:  1640. 


"  Time !«.»» 


Fryer  Baeon*i  Head, 


"  Time  is,"  and  I  will  not  linger  a  moment  longer^ 
lest  I  hear  fVom  the  Brazen  Head  that  "  time  was,*' 
and  "  is  past."  In  these  modern  times  to  be  an  author, 
men  must  move  with  celerity.  Such  is  the  steam  en- 
gine capacities  of  modern  minds,  that  our  best  ideas 
are  taken  from  us  by  our  neighbors  ere  we  think  them  ; 
except  when,  like  our  neighbors,  we  make  thought  itself 
a  subsequent  to  utterance.  Words  no  longer  daintily 
wait  upon  ideas.  They  are  emancipated  from  such 
bondage.  Grammars  give  way  to  dictionaries,  sciences 
to  steps,  and  the  royal  road  to  learning  and  achieve- 
ment is  no  longer  a  closed  secret  of  the  philosphers. 

And  yet,  the  beginning — the  awful  beginning!  Al- 
ways difficult — often  mysterious— the  beginning  is,  it- 
self, the  performance.  To  achieve  that,  is  to  achieve  all. 
To  find  the  words  of  power,  the  "open  sesame,"  and 
make  the  introduction  as  well  to  his  subject,  as  to  his 
reader,  is  the  only  trying  obstacle  in  the  way  of  the 
modern  author.  To  the  subject,  it  is  no  such  hard 
matter ;  for,  as  that  is  to  follow  the  exordium,  it  fol- 
lows that  we  can  make  it  what  we  please.  Not  so 
with  our  reader.  He  is  seldom  sufficiently  ductile. 
We  cannot  make  him  what  we  please,  but  roust  work 
upon  him,  with  all  our  art,  even  as  we  find  him.  Ano- 
ther difiiculty  results  from  this  necessity;  and  that  is, 
to  know  him — to  secure  his  secret,  and  through  that, 
to  win  our  way  into  his  confidence.  How  few  are 
there  who  know  his  secret-^how  many  are  there  who 
would  give  everything  to  know  it.  How  many  thou- 
sand of  noble  minds,  full  of  thought,  with  bold  ima- 
ginings aAd  lovely  fancies,  who,  wanting  in  this  secret, 
fail  to  secure  bis  attention  and  forfeit  his  regards.  Per- 
haps, it  may  be  safe  to  say  that  many  a  fine  writer  and 
strong  genius,  has  failed  of  success,  and  mourned  over 
his  misdirected  labors,  simply  from  his  lack,  at  first,  of 
a  proper  introduction  to  those  for  whom  he  wrote. 

An  introduction  is  rather  an  awkward  matter  at  the 
best ;  and  the  novice,  who,  like  ourself,  has  no  good- 
natured  friend  at  court  to  bespeak  its  favor,  to  describe 
his  several  good  points  in  advance,  and  give  him,  in 
theatrical  parlance,  the  cue  which  he  is  to  follow,  will 
be  very  apt  to  make  a  blunder  as  he  approaches.  Step- 
ping into  a  new  occupation  and  making  the  acquaint- 
ance of  new  faces,  is  not  very  much  unlike  stepping 
into  a  new  coat.  Certainly,  w«  feel  nothing  like  so 
easy  as  in  the  old  one.  There  is  an  awkward  tight- 
ness about  the  shoulders — the  cape,  that  accursed  pro- 
montory— ^stifiens  the  head  until  iu  movement,  when  it 
takes  courage  enough  to  make  one,  is  not  unlike  that 
of  a  Chinese  Mandarin's  in  a  china  shop.  The  bright 
buttons  have  a  most  obtrusive  and  offensive  glare  even 
in  our  own  cyca — so  that  we  cannot  subdue  the  notion 


that  everybody  thinks  we  have  set  forth  for  display. 
Then  we  must  run  the  gantelope  of  the  amateurs — a 
numerous  tribe— of  all  who  admire  a  clever  JSl,  or  find 
fault  with  A  bad  one ;  and  it  will  be  wonderful  indeed 
if  the  new  comer  does  not  find  many  to  sneer,  to  op- 
pose, to  denounce.  New  book  or  new  coat,  the  intro- 
duction is  a  matter  of  perilous  moment  to  the  new 
candidate ;  and  you  may  not  wonder,  gentlest  of  all 
possible  readers,  tliat  I  tremble  with  many  misgivings 
as  I  come  into  your  presence. 

What  would  I  not  give  for  your  secret  There  is  a 
spell — a  word  which  shall  move  your  indulgence,  and 
win  your  ear  to  our  wishes.  Could  we  learn  that  apell, 
could  we  speak  that  word,  our  task  were  easy.  How 
many  have  toiled  for  the  possession  of  this  spell — bow 
few  have  obuined  iL  We  are  all  agreed — ^we  all 
know — that  it  abides  with  one,  and  to  win  her  regards, 
is  to  secure  our  object.  Yet  who  is  the  favorite  7  Who 
is  there  bold  enough,  and  fortunate  enough,  to  remove 
her  veil,  and  look  upon  those  features,  which  ii  was 
the  boast  of  the  Egyptian,  had  never  yet  been  beheld 
by  man.  The  universal  nature  is  the  keeper  of  this 
mystery,  and  implicit  devotion  to  her,  will,  I  doubt  not, 
procure  for  the  votary  now,  even  in  these  degenerate 
times,  if  not  the  lifting  of  her  veil,  and  the  exposure  of 
her  features,  so  much,  at  least,  of  ber  sweet  counsel 
and  holy  guidance,  as  the  faith  of  the  worshipper,  and 
his  diligence  in  her  service,  have  a  right  to  demand. 

Fain  would  I  promise  for  myself,  but  I  dare  not.  I 
know  not  what  direction  this  crude  toil  of  mine  will 
take.  I  feel  that  I  must  **  soothe,  as  humor  prompts, 
my  idle  vein," — that,  capricious  as  the  season,  unsteady 
as  the  wind,  flexible  as  the  yielding  cloud,  und  possi- 
bly, gloomy  as  the  sea,  I  shall  be  but  the  c^yonicler  of 
vain  fancies— of  fleeting  recollections — of  speculations, 
which  the  severe  may  deem  but  visionary,  and  thoughts 
which  the  visionary,  will,  in  turn,  look  upon  as  dulL 
I  have  my  vanities,  it  is  true,  or  I  had  not  been  bold 
enough  to  enter  upon  this  self-appointed  task.  I  have 
my  ambition,  or  1  had  not  challenged  the  regards  of 
this  gracious  but  difficult  audience.  And  yet,  I  know 
not  but  that  the  parts  on  which  I  have  most  prided  my- 
self, may  yield  but  little  satisfaction  to  those  in  whose 
sight  I  would  display  them.  The  youthful  dcftutanf, 
rejoicing  in  the  smiles  of  a  friendly  and  approving 
circle,  finds  the  scene  altered  when  he  would  extend 
his  sphere  and  command  the  admiration  of  the  theatre. 
How  many  perish  when  they  presume  to  pass  beyond 
their  circle;  more,  perhaps,  than  of  the  class  which 
aims  at  undue  expansion  within  it.  But  why  should  I 
prate  longer  after  this  fashion.  Let  me  not  forget  my 
text.  "  Time  is,"  and  time  is  passing.  My  course  is 
for  ''Aganippe's  spring" — on  the  borders  of  wbieh, 
and  in  my  progress,  if  I  pluck  a  few  flowers,  and  weave 
a  slight  chaplet,  it  is  perhaps  all  that  I  purpose,  and  aU 
that  I  am  prepared  to  do. 


IL 


DREAMS  OF  AUTHORSHIP. 

I  was  always  ambitious,  even  when  a  mere  boy,  c^ 
becoming  an  author.  My  miod  was  filled  with  thoughts 
of  books,  and  of  the  wondrous  men  by  whom  they 
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ven  written.  No  subject  of  coDtemplation  tYtr  gave 
BM  coch  constant  pleasure ;  and,  even  before  I  could 
md,  (0  scan  the  closely  printed  pages,  to  note  the  nice 
exactitude  of  the  broad  margin,  or,  where  the  volume 
Ittppened  to  be  one  of  poetry,  to  trace  with  eye  and 
linger,  the  regularly  recurring  indentations  of  the  verse, 
were,  alike,  a  study  and  felicity.  As  I  grew  older  and 
began  to  take  in  their  contents,  I  felt  a  corresponding 
iocrease  of  delight  I  amused  myself  with  comparing 
the  ctnictare  of  sentences  in  the  different  authors  upon 
which  I  was  fortunate  enough  to  lay  my  handa ;  and 
though  I  cannot  aay  much  for  my  progress  in  the  ex- 
iminatioo  of  their  sense,  I  am  bold  to  assert  that  few 
boys  of  mj  age  ever  made  greater  progress  in  a  famili- 
arity with  their  worda  In  this  way  I  bad  soon  ex- 
hausted the  books  belonging  to  the  family ;  and  like  one, 
whom  a  slight  voyage  of  discovery  has  stimulated  to 
a  farther  desire  for  adventures,  1  now  sought  for 
additional  stores  among  my  neighbors.  I  borrowed 
from  all  libraries,  the  proprietors  of  which  were  suffi- 
eientiy  indulgent  to  lend  me  their  contents,  and  de- 
Moneed  bitterly  the  atem  and  surly  who  refused  me. 
Not  that  I  always,  or  even  oAen,  read  the  volumes 
which  were  lent  roe.  Far  from  it,— I  read  but  few  of 
them.  The  greater  number  were  beyond  my  capacities, 
and  if  I  became  familiar  with  their  title-pages,  or 
glanced  now  and  then  at  the  heading  of  a  few  chapters, 
it  wu  quite  as  much  as  I  cared  to  do.  But  I  loved  their 
company  nevertheless.  I  loved  the  compact  bundle 
ofaheeta,  neatly  trimmed  at  the  edges,  bound  in  thick 
leather,  and  gilded  on  the  backs  with  fantastic  figures. 
There  was  something  imposing  to  my  young  imagina- 
tion in  the  very  collection,  and  piled  one  above  the 
other,  in  temple- like  structures — for  such  was  the  more 
freqaent  use  to  which  I  put  them, — I  would  sit  and 
itody  their  backs  for  hours.  I  do  not  know  that  I  lost 
much  by  this  sort  of  study.  By  a  curious  intuitive- 
oen^  I  judged  of  books  then,  very  much  after  a  fashion 
which  prevails  among  critics  now.  I  could  tell  by  their 
ootsides  what  was  the  sort  of  stuff  within ;  and  even 
at  that  early  period,  1  learned  one  truth,  the  application 
of  which  has  been  very  useful  to  me  among  men  since. 
I  ioon  discovered  that  it  was  not  the  handsomest  book 
which  wss  the  most  valuable  and  interesting— on  the 
contrary,  the  rough  outside,  as  in  the  case  of  the  scaly 
shell  of  the  nut,  or  the  rough  demeanor  of  the  man, 
often  concealed  the  most  precious  kernel.  It  was  natu- 
ral enough  after  thia  discovery,  that  I  should  make  my 
&briG8  out  of  the  most  glittering  volumes ;  while  the 
ooaiae  tomes,  the  soiled  sheets,  and  the  unlettered 
hacks,  denied  all  favor  in  my  eyea,  were  more  fre- 
qoenily  taken  into  the  seclusion  of  my  chamber,  and 
commended  to  my  more  serious  thoughts. 

This  passion  for  books  grew  with  my  years.  It  was 
the  Aaron's  rod  that  swallowed  up  all  the  rest ;  or  if  it 
did  not  actually  awallow  them,  that  kept  them  all  in 
anbjeetbn.  With  warm  blood,  an  irritable  nature,  an 
apt  excitable  fancy,  my  intimacy  with  books,  and  their 
constant  companionship,  if  not  their  lessons,  tended 
very  greatly  to  subdue  my  temper,  and  to  school  my 
ioMgination.  Virtue  of  mind  is  not  unfrequently  the 
remit  of  habit  of  body.  I  am  persuaded  there  can  be 
no  good  moral  teaching  which  does  not  contemplate  the 
hkw)  as  well  as  the  understanding.  Certain  I  am,  I 
«we  much  of  my  general  temperance  in  all  things,  to 


the  domestic  influences  of  books.  The  mere  possession 
of  a  library  is,  of  itself,  a  benefit ;  and,  however  com- 
mon it  may  be  to  sneer  at  those  who  possess,  without 
reading,  books^  I  am  sore  that  mnch  good  results  from 
it  I  believe  that  many  very  wise  and  able  men  pos- 
sess a  far  greater  number  of  volumes  than  they  ever 
can,  or  ever  desiro  to  read.  There,  is  a  sort  of  reading 
which  books  afSbrd,  even  when  we  do  not  open  them ; 
and  I  find  a  luxury  of  an  evening  in  sitting  within  my 
library  and  looking  at  the  mere  backs  of  my  volumes. 
Such  an  occupation  gives  life  to  the  fancy,  and  we  recal 
what  we  have  read  of  their  oontents— if  worthy — ^by 
such  a  survey.  If  they  have  not  had  power  to  move 
ua  in  their  perusal,  or,  in  any  wise  impress  themselves 
upon  our  memory,  there  is  fruitful  occasion  for  reflec- 
tion in  the  very  fact  We  ask  ourselves  numberless 
questions  touching  the  author,  and  strive  to  resolve  in 
our  own  minds  the  causes  of  his  failure.  Has  he  failed  ? 
Is  the  fault  in  him,  or  in  us?  Di(|  he  consider  our  par- 
ticular tastes  when  he  wrote,  or  were  his  labon  taken 
for  wiser,  or  better,  or  lesser  minds  than  our  own  7  Per- 
haps there  are  few  who  answer  these  questions  truly* 
We  can  seldom  sufficiently  divest  ourselves  of  the 
omoicr  proper f  to  determine  justly  our  true  claims  to  the 
considention  of  our  fellow  mortals. 

Of  one  thing  I  am  certain.  There  are  few  books 
which  have  not  a  certain  value.  They  may  be  flip- 
pant, or  they  may  be  dull — they  may  have  failed  in 
their  purpose,  and  every  page  may  be  marked  with 
narrow  prejudice  or  aimless  sentimentality;  but,  be 
sure,  there  is  something  in  most  of  them,  which  will 
repay  search.  We  may  not  think  so  while  perusing 
them ;  and  when  we  have  done,  we  may  throw  them 
aside  in  indignation — vexed  that  we  have  been  per- 
suaded to  wBSte  so  much  valuable  time  on  that  which 
is  seemingly  so  utterly  worthless.  But  we  have  gained 
even  by  their  worthlessness.  The  very  revolting  of 
our  taste,  or  thought,  from  that  which  is  inferior,  in- 
sensibly elevates  our  standards  of  judgment;  as  we 
seldom  see  an  intemperate  son  in  the  youth  who  has 
been  accustomed  to  behold  the  gross  excesses  of  a 
drunken  father.  So  long  as  the  taste  is  offended,  or 
the  morel  vexed,  by  that  which  is  despicable  and  base, 
they  are  both  improving  and  improvable. 

The  transition  was  natural  from  books  to  authors ; 
and  the  constant  contemplation  of  the  former,  natu- 
rally enough  led  to  a  strong  desire  in  my  mind  to  see 
the  latter.  I  had  watched  the  volume,  in  which  were 
stored  my  most  favorite  performances,  until  the  obe- 
dient fancy,  from  the  ideal  in  my  mind,  produced  a 
positive  portrait  to  my  eye.  To  create  this  image  was 
my  winter  evening  luxury;  and  until  my  fire  had 
ceased  to  glow,  and  but  now  and  then,  gleamed  forth 
from  the  pale  white  ashes  in  which  it  was  imbedded— 
and  until  my  candle  hod  burned  down  to  the  socket, 
or  the  lengthened  snuff  had  almost  extinguished  it,  I 
would  grasp  and  retain  these  bright  pictures,  that  had 
so  completely  supplied  the  absence  of  all  others.  Still 
I  was  unsatisfied.  To  behold  a  real  author,  embodied 
in  the  flesh,  was  still  my  leading  anxiety  ;  and  when- 
ever it  would  so  happen  that  one  of  this  wondrous 
species  made  his  appearance  in  the  little  town  where  I 
lived,  I  became  a  truant  from  home  and  school,  to  the 
disquiet  of  my  mother,  and  the  provocation  of  my 
teacher.    But,  for  a  long  time,  my  desires  were  un- 
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gratified.  Sometimes,  it  is  true,  I  was  fortunate  enough 
to  behold  a  tall,  pate  youth  who  had  written  a  pretty 
Bong  for  the  village  newspaper,  and  was  said  to  be 
writing  a  Tragedy ;  but  the  author  of  a  volume— of  a 
printed  and  bound  volume,  gilt  and  lettered — was  still 
as  far  off  from  my  sight  as  ever. 

But  I  was  not  always  doomed  to  denial.  My  prayers 
were  granted,  and  I  was  at  length  permitted  to  behold 
an  author  in  the  true,  or  rather  in  my,  acceptation  of 
the  term.  He  had  published  his  volume ;  and  though 
but  a  very  thin  duodecimo,  it  was  still  within  the  defi- 
nition. I  had  read  the  review  upon  it  in  the  'Weekly 
Critic,'  and  there  was  the  author  confessedly  before 
me.  The  tribe  lost  nothing  of  its  importance  in  my 
sight  as  I  surveyed  its  representative.  He  was  evi- 
dently  resolved  that  it  should  lose  nothing.  As  one 
having  the  right  from  profession  and  experience,  he 
spoke  always  from  the  tripod.  He  was  fluent,  dicta- 
torial and  conclusive — he  suffered-  no  appeal  from  his 
decision;  and  his  idea  of  a  discussion,  consisted  en- 
tirely in  the  good  listening  faculties  of  the  opposite 
party.  He  never  listened.  Why  should  he  7  There 
were  no  other  authors  in  the  place.  It  is  true  the  poet 
of  whom  I  have  before  spoken,  as  being  engaged  upon 
a  tragedy,  undertook,  on  one  occasion,  to  break  ground 
with  the  great  man,  and  join  issue  with  him  upon  the 
correctness  of  some  literary  decree  which  the  other  had 
set  forth ;  but,  though  he  heard  or  seemed  to  hear  what 
the  young  poet  had  to  say,  his  only  reply  was  singu- 
larly foreign  to  the  subject.  '  You  seem  to  have  a  bad 
cold'  was  all  he  condescended  to  utter,  as  he  turned 
away  from  the  wondering  pretender. 

Since  that  period,  I  have  seen  a  great  many  authors, 
and  I  am  constrained  to  admit,  with  sorrow,  that  I  have 
lost  much  of  my  veneration  for  the  tribe.  I  have 
learned  to  discover,  what  I  should  have  known  before, 
that  a  great  author  is  not  always  a  great  man  ;  while  a' 
little  author  Is  almost  always  sure  to  be  a  little  one.  I 
had  fancied  that  authors  who  thought  for  man,  and 
provided  those  noble  sentiments  which  were  meant  to 
cheer  and  strengthen  him,  were  above  his  foibles  as 
they  should  certainly,  at  all  times,  be  placed  beyond 
his  necessities.  I  could  not  understand  how  it  was, 
that  he  who  spoke  like  a  God,  and  thought  like  a  bene- 
factor, whose  feelings  were  so  lofty,  whose  opinions 
were  so  just,  whose  sentiments  were  so  select,  whose 
song  so  sweet,  should  be  other  than  lofty  in  feeling, 
just  in  opinion,  select  in  sentiment  and  sweet  in  utter- 
ance. 1  am  sorry  to  acknowledge  that  I  have  found 
myself  deceived.  That  I  have  found  the  man  a  very 
different  sort  of  being  from  the  author;  and  have 
turned  away  in  sadness,  if  not  in.  disgust  from  him, 
whose  written  volumes  have  lifted  me  above  humanity, 
and  strengthened  me,  as  it  were,  in  the  very  presence 
of  God. 

Something,  perhaps,  of  this  contradiction  in  charac- 
ter, is  the  result  of  human  institutions.  I  should  be 
sorry  to  believe  it  the  natural  constitution  of  the  writer; 
since,  to  the  correct  mind,  there  is  nothing  so  painful 
as  to  discover  there  is  so  little  perfection  in  humanity. 
I  am  afraid  that  men  of  letters  are  too  frequently  the 
victims  to  humiliating  necessities.  The  finer  the  intel- 
lect the  more  apt  it  is  to  become  degraded  by  depend- 
ance ;  and  the  high  genius  which  is  to  toil  for  life 
rather  than  for  immortrility,  cannot  well  be  reproached 


when  it  occasionally  forgets  the  great  purposes  for 
which  it  was  created,  and  the  godlike  destinies  which 
are  before  it.  When  I  see  men  of  letters  (has  foigetful 
of  themselves,  I  cannot  help  thinking  of  Sheridan — the 
spoiled  child  of  fortune,  and  the  victim  to  its  sport 
His  career  describes  that  of  thousands,  more  or  less 
marked  than  himself,  though  still  distinguished.  Let 
it  disarm  the  harsh  censure  of  those  who  look  upon  the 
infirmities  of  Genius,  when  they  reflect,  that  **  what  to 
them  seems  vice,  may  be  but  wo."  How  shall  we  de- 
termine what  has  been  the  struggle  which  the  pore 
mind  has  taken  with  itself*— what  have  been  its  efibrts— 
what  its  agony  and  affliction — ^before  it  has  yielded  to 
those  necessities,  which  have  conspired  to  hurl  it  fram 
its  high  estate.  If  we  could  follow  its  progress  and 
learn  its  story,  we  should  be  apt  to  find  it  the  victim  to 
the  cold  neglect,  the  baleful  hostility,  or  the  soul-sap- 
ping scorn  of  the  thoughtless  or  the  wicked — who  heed 
not  its  toils,  or  hate  its  promise,  and  seek  to  thwart 
and  too  frequently  succeed,  if  not  in  destroying  it  in 
its  bud,  at  least,  of  bringing  a  blight  upon  its  growth, 
that  taints  and  impairs  its  verdure,  making  it  loath- 
some in  the  end,  to  the  very  ey&  that  had  worshipped 
it  under  other  influences.  I  have  always  regarded  the 
fine  intellect  when  it  has  been  degraded  by  excess^  and 
shorn  of  its  loveliness,  as  something,  even  then,  too 
sacred  for  my  censure — ^blasted,  as  it  would  seem,  by 
heaven,  I  have  looked  upon  it  as  upon  a  tree  which  the 
lightning  has  shivered.  It  has  seemed  to  me,  to  be 
consecrated  forever  after,  by  the  very  bolt  which  has 
destroyed  it. 

But  the  humiliating  position  in  which  my  subsequent 
experience  enabled  me  to  behold  many  authors,  had  no 
influence  even  then  upon  my  taste  for  books.  It,  of 
c<airse,  could  offer  no  discouragement  to  my  eariy  at- 
tachments. I  simply  learned  in  later  years  to  separate 
the  author  from  his  writings ;  and  I  am  persuad^  that 
in  most  cases  it  is  best  to  view  them  separately.  It  is 
but  seldom,  indeed,  that  we  can  subject  superiority  to 
a  very  minute  inspection :  The  light  must  never  be 
too  strong  in  which  we  behold  it,  or  we  shall  be  more 
apt  to  discover  the  spots,  than  the  delicate  outlines  or 
the  rich  lustres  that  lie  between  them.  Yet,  this  de- 
sire is  unhappily  the  first  always  with  the  vulgar  mind, 
which  busies  itself  with  defects,— such  defects  as  should 
be  regarded  rather  as  the  characteristic  of  the  speciea^ 
than  the  peculiar  property  of  the  individual— seem- 
ingly with  no  other  object  than  to  show  that  greatness 
and  littleness  have  a  nature  in  some  respects  oommon 
between  them. 


IIL 
MODERN  BIOGRAPHY. 

SHERIDAN. 

Something,  perhaps,  of  this  vulgar  and  prying  spirit 
of  curiosity,  whose  examination  defiles,  and  whose  ex- 
periments offend,  has  arisen  from  that  bastard  sort  of 
writing  which  goes  under  the  name  of  Biography.  The 
Jackal  labors  of  such  a  man  as  Boswell  have  been  pro- 
ductive of  very  bad  effects  to  society ;  and  we  are  all 
quite  too  much  diseased  with  the  scandalous  itcb  of 
thrusting  our  noses  into  the  privaciet  of  distinguished 
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people ;  and  learning  the  secrets  of  a  life  which  should 
be  ncred.  Where  can  be  the  use  of  learning  that  wis- 
dom has  its  weakness — that  the  great  Poet  is  a  child 
imong  his  children — that  he  has  ridiculous  foibles,  and 
issometimee  the  victim  of  painful  indulgences?  I  am 
not  so  sure  that  it  is  not  hurtful  to  the  morals  of  the 
greater  number,  when  they  are  told  that  the  few  to 
whom  they  look  for  lessons  and  examples,  are  also  the 
Tictiffls  of  base  passions  and  wild  caprices.  We  shduld 
eodeaTor,  as  much  as  possible,  to  keep  out  of  the  sight 
of  the  young,  those  errors  of  the  teacher,  which  may 
lessen  their  respect  and  diminish  the  value  of  his  les- 
sons, as  showing  him  the  slave  of  those  very  influences 
from  the  contagion  of  which  he  would  warn  their  steps. 
I  look  upon  Mr.  Moore's  Biography  of  Sheridan,  as  a 
Tery  hortful  performance.  I  can  never  read  with  any 
satisfaction  such  a  chronicle  of  mental  prostitution ;  and 
think,  at  the  same  time,  what  might  have  been  done  by 
its  subject  under  proper  influences,  and  with  the  advan- 
tages of  a  circumspect  education  at  the  first.  And  yet, 
the  remains  which  we  have  of  Sheridan,  scarcely  give 
coontenance  to  the  extreme  eulogy  of  which  in  life  he 
VBs  the  objecL  His  speeches  would  not  acquire  for 
bira  at  the  present  day,  any  very  brilliant  reputation. 
His  cooiedies  alone  are  the  performances  by  which  he 
will  live  in  the  future.  His  verses  are  not  poems ;  he 
was  too  much  of  the  wit  to  be  a  poet ;  as  I  am  disposed 
to  think  a  talent  for  repartee,  at  variance  with  that  in- 
tense elaborateness  of  thought  which  makes  a  great 
poet.  A  great  wit  can  seldom  be  a  great  poeL  An  ex- 
ception may  be  insisted  upon  in  the  case  of  Shakspeare ; 
hat  Shakspeare  was  an  humorist,  rather  than  a  wit.  So 
vu  Scott,  whose  poetry,  by  the  way,  will  rank  more 
highly  in  future  times  than  now. 

The  great  peculiarity  in  the  literary  life  of  Sheridan 
vu  his  possession  of  an  uncommon  degree  of  poetical 
enthusiasm  with,  comparatively  speaking,  but  little  of 
the  poet  He  had  fancy — lively  capricious  humors — n. 
qaick  perception  of  the  elastic  and  the  fine — ^but  he 
lacked  iougination.  His  mental  constitution,  in  this 
ptrticular,  contained  a  something  paradoxical,  which  it 
^oold  be  vain  to  attempt  to  reconcile  with  any  given 
standards.  Perhaps,  it  may  be  said,  and  with  perfect 
justice,  that  the  incompleteness  of  his  poetical  tempera- 
ment, was  the  primary  cause  of  his  painful  moral,  and 
vexing  literary  irregularities.  It  was  not  the  mania — 
the  mere  rage  for  song — nor  any  idle  and  presuming 
AOibitioo  on  his  part  to  be  considered  or  appear  the 
character  that  he  was  not,  that  led  him  to  the  Pierian 
waters ;  for  no  one  before  or  since,  seems  ever  to  have 
held  his  reputation  in  a  more  slovenly  estimation  than 
^  Sheridan — but  it  is  equally  certain  that  he  drank 
not,  or  not  deeply  of  those  waters  which  Pope  tells  us 
>hoQld  not  merely  be  tasted.  He  had  the  sensation  and 
a  partial  enjoyment  of  the  poetic  phrenzy ;  but  its  efiect 
•eems  tohave  been  that  of  exhilarating  gas  rather  than 
^t  of  the  Muse.  Perhaps,  too,  be  may  have  felt  the 
genuine  force  of  song,  without  the  corresponding  capa- 
city to  give  it  due  form  in  language.  He  failed  to  be- 
Mow,  in  writing,  the  fruits  of  his  inspiration  upon 
others;  and  this  leads  us  to  remark  the  correctness  of 
an  opinion,  somewhere  expressed  by  Moore,  his  biogra« 
pher,  in  which  he  comments  upon  the  wonderful  difier- 
ence  between  the  distinct  capacities  of  utterance  and 
coooeptKMi  in  the  author.    U  would  seem  that  the  phy- 


sical man  shrank  from  the  task  of  inscribing  upon  his 
tablets,  the  process  of  that  elaborated  thought,  which, 
was,  nevertheless,  perpetually  busy  within  the  depths 
of  his  brain,  carrying  on  those  mysterious  operations  of 
mind,  which  are  never  entirely  suspended — however  in- 
coherent— even  when  we  sleep.  Sheridan  may  have 
felt  all  the  poetry  which  he  could  not  write ;  and  which 
he  left  to  the  laborious  pen  of  others.  He  was  too 
much  the  actual  performer  of  his  verse,  and  he  lived  too 
much  among  mankind,  to  pause  in  his  career  in  order  to 
record  his  speculations ;  and  the  sacred  fire  of  the  Muse, 
if  it  ever  were  really  kindled  within  him,  was  sufiered 
to  burn  out  without  the  necessary  fuel,  and  nobody  but 
himself  was  ever  thoroughly  warmed  by  the  blaze.  The 
opium  eater  entertains  the  poetical  rapture  in  very 
much  the  same  way ;  and  hence  the  dreaming  insensi- 
bility— the  placid  incapacity  of  the  physical  man,  of 
such  persons,  for  any  outward  exhibition  of  the  true 
nature  and  the  struggling  emotions  within.  Hence, 
too,  the  general  unconcern  of  the  mind,  for  those  strifes 
and  troubles  which  vex  all  othera,  and  hence,  the  gene- 
ral resignation  of  the  dreamer  to  all  weathers.  Perhapsi 
the  doctrine  of  predestination  among  the  Turks,  is  bet^ 
ter  founded  in  the  opium  which  they  eat,  than  in  the 
laws  of  the  Koran.  A  Christian  Minister,  seeking  to 
convert  a  Mussulman,  will  always  find  it  advisable,  to 
begin  by  making  him  discard  the  intoxicating  poison. 
In  such  persons  all  is  delirium  and  twilight— e  general 
calm  overapreads  the  earth,  and  the  air  is  full  of  lulling 
songs  and  mekxlies.  To  move,  to  stir,  to  speak,  to 
write—would  break  the  charm,  and  dissipate  the 
heaven  which  makes  them  careless  of  all  others.  Thou- 
sands who  do  not  employ  the  like  stimulant,  have  yet 
the  feeling  of  poetry  within  them,  strong  as  that  which 
impregnated  and  formed  so  large  a  portion  of  the  men- 
tal nature  of  Sheridan ;  but  without  possessing,  even  to 
the  same  degree^which  was  comparatively  very  lim- 
ited—with him,  the  power  of  embodying  their  fancies 
to  the  eye.  In  this  particular  the  diflerence  between 
Milton  and  Sheridan  would  better  illustrate  our  opin- 
ion. Blindness  to  Sheridan  would  not  have  been  so 
great  an  evil,  unless  it  were  to  prevent  him  from  seeing 
the  fine  sights  of  London  ;  and  then  he  might  have  suf- 
fered ; — ^but  it  would  have  been  no  affliction,  if  merely 
considered  as  defeating  the  labora  of  bis  pen.  Milton 
deplored  the  loss  of  sight,  as  it  shut  from  his  survey  the 
blessed  objects  of  creation — the  sun,  the  skies,  and 
the  noble  pictures  upon  which  his  daring  imagination 
delighted  to  dwell ;  and  it  may  well  be  conceived,  from 
what  we  know  of  his  undivided  and  single-eyed  spirit, 
that  among  his  greatest  griefs  at  the  loss  of  his  sight, 
was  the  conviction  that  his  right  hand  had  forever 
'*  lost  its  cunning."  The  labora  of  the  hand,  with  such 
a  laborer  as  Milton,  were  those,  almost  only,  which 
made  his  sight  dear  to  him.  It  was  not  sight  only, 
therefore,  which  he  lost  in  that  heavy  dispensation — ^it 
was  one  of  the  arms  of  his  mighty  genius.  The  difler- 
ence between  the  poetical  temperament,  and  the  poet, 
has  been  illustrated  by  Byron,  in  a  fine  passage  from 
that  noble  rhapsody,  the  Prophecy  of  Dante: — 

"  Many  are  poeti  who  have  never  penned, 
Ttieir  inspiration,  and  perchance  the  best ; 
They  felt,  and  loved,  and  died,  but  would  not  lend 

Their  thoughts  to  meaner  beings :  they  comftese'U 
The  God  within  them,  and  rejoined  the  stars 
UulaurePd  upon  earth.'* 
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This  passage,  though  fine,  is  only  partially  true.  The 
cynicism — the  snarling  penehmt,  of  the  noble  satirist, 
blinded  htm  to  the  trath.  The  silence  of  sach  as  those 
of  whom  he  speaks — these  silent  ministers  before  Apollo 
arose — not  from  any  disdain  to  serve  and  to  sing — not 
because  they  despised  their  auditory,  and  **  would  not 
lend  their  thoughts  to  meaner  beings" — for  such  is  their 
▼ery  purpose — such  is  the  duty  assigned  them,  by  the 
Deity,  in  this  very  endowment ;  but  simply  because 
they  lacked  the  power.  They  were  like  the  Mutes 
around  the  throne  of  the  oriental  despot— able  to  com- 
prehend what  is  going  on— to  feel  the  passions,  and 
bum  with  their  denial, — but  unable  to  tell  of  what  they 
know  and  feel,  and  even  to  complain  of  their  priva- 
tions. '*The  God  within  them"  is  dumb,  not  com- 
pressed, by  their  mere  will,  into  silence ;  for  this  is  im- 
practicable. The  fury  cannot  be  suppressed— it  wouM 
speak — though  like  that  of  Byron  himself-— it  spoke 
only  in  scorn  and  hatred  of  all  around  them.  Like  the 
speech  of  the  Pjrthoness,  when  once  filled  with  the 
mysterious  vapor,  it  cannot  and  will  not  be  restrained 
or  compressed  by  any  effort  within  the  power  of  the 
proprietor  to  make. 

Sheridan  was  more  of  an  improwisators  than  a  poet ; 
and,  by  the  way,  it  may  be  curious  to  observe,  that 
nothing  yet  has  come  from  improvvisation.  The  trage- 
dies of  Sgricci,  the  most  celebrated  among  his  class, 
were  never,  we  believe,  put  to  paper  by  himself,  and 
were  comparatively  of  but  little  account  when  taken 
down  by  others.  As  an  Italian,  and  living  in  Italy,  the 
probability  is  that  Sheridan  would  have  made  a  first 
rate  improvvisatore.  There,  the  nM>des  of  thinking  in 
society  would  not  have  coupled  the  practice  with  re- 
proach, as  it  would  have  done  in  Elngland.  In  the  one 
country,  it  is  sanctioned  and  honored — in  the  other  it 
would  have  been  censured  j  and,  with  the  people  of 
the  latter  country,  the  improvvisatore  would  have  set- 
tled down,  as  in  the  case  of  Sheridan,  he  did,  into  a 
good  table  companion,  who,  with  a  ready  bon  mot,  a 
lively  jeu  tTesprit,  or  an  involuntary  catch  of  song, 
would  have  neutralized  the  Minister's  dullness,  or  the 
coarseness  of  the  Prince.  His  conversation,  by  the 
universal  testimony  of  his  friends,  was  the  very  essence 
of  improvvisation  in  its  most  miscellaneous  forms.  His 
transitions,  rapid  as  an  arrow's  flight,  were  continual 
from  *  grave  to  gay,  from  lively  to  severe.'  In  the  circle 
of  his  acquaintance,  and  indeed  in  general  society, 
his  career  was  one  of  constant  triumphs,  which  he 
seemed  to  achieve  without  effort,  and  which  were  not 
unworthy  of  those  higher  performances,  whether  in  the 
forum  or  upon  the  stage,  upon  which,  as  the  memory 
of  the  former  disappears  in  the  progress  of  time,  his 
celebrity  must  entirely  depend.  Indeed,  this  '  fatal  fii- 
cility'  of  society,  may  be  regarded  in  some  measure  as 
the  cause  of  his  having  done  so  little  which  appears 
permanent  in  character.  Had  be  learned  to  '  pen  *  an<* 
not  to  speak  his  inspiration,  he  had  been  a  moro  solid 
thinker,  a  more  careful  poet — perhaps  a  more  daring 
and  ennobling  one— certainly,  a  more  moral,  and  self- 
sustaining  man.  He  learned  to  rely  too  greatly  on  the 
fatal  ease  of  improvvisation,  and  at  length  became  inca- 
pable of  labor.  There  is  no  faculty  so  dangerous  to  its 
possessor  a%that  of  conversation.  It  is  too  apt  to  be  in 
favor  with  all  sorts  of  society ;  and  society  invariably 
makes  it  neglectful  of  its  more  legitimate  purposes. 


This  faculty  is  doubly  dangerous  when  it  is  associated 
with  happiness  of  repartee,  a  humorous  manner,  and  a 
brilliant  form  of  expression.  It  was  one  of  the  greatest 
misfortunes  of  Sheridan  that  he  delighted  io  scenes, 
and  sought  or  made  an  exhibition  wherever  it  was  pos- 
sible. This  disposition  and  desire  grew  upon  him  with 
his  years ;  and  it  is  not  too  much  to  assert,  that  it  wss 
one  of  the  leading  causes  of  those  many  embairass- 
ments, — which  are  woes  to  the  sensitive  spirit,— ^nd 
which,  collecting  about  the  evening  of  his  days,  like 
clouds  at  the  setting  of  the  sun,  finally  combined  to 
crash  and  conquer  him. 


SONNETS. 


TO  LIBERTY. 

O  woodborn  Liberty,  and  mountain  bred, 
On  Alleghaney's  highest  ridge  I  stand, 
Girt  with  thine  altars  round  on  every  hand, 
Whereon  the  blood  of  heroes  has  been  shed, 
And,  since  it  purchased  thee,  not  shed  in  vain* 
In  the  East  maiden  Lexington  appears 
Where  the  first  drops  fell.  Bunker  Hill  uprears 
His  head,  and  North  lies  Saratoga's  plain, 
Where  the  cowed  Lion  saw  the  Eagle  rise. 
Nearer  are  Trenton,  Monmouth,  Brandywine ; 
And  in  the  West,  thy  later  glories  ahine 
Of  Thames  and  Orleans;  Southward,  meet  our  ayes 
Eutaw,  Savannah,  Cowpens,  Guilford,  Green; 
And  last  and  brightest,  Yorktown's  crowning  scene. 


B. 

THE  MEN  OF  SEVENTY-SIX. 

When  we  reflect  upon  the  men  of  old, 

Who  boldly  thundered  forth  the  rights  of  men 

In  Britain's  ear,  and  back'd  their  tongue  and  pen 

With  their  quick  swords — in  camp  and  council  bold — 

Well  may  we  deem  them  men  of  noble  mould, 

Who  deemed  their  blood  and  treasure  but  as  nought. 

If  by  their  loss  fair  liberty  were  bought — 

Men,  half  whose  sufferings  tongue  hath  never  told. 

And  when  we  think,  how  next  with  wisdom's  line 

And  plummet,  they  the  broad  foundations  laid 

Of  the  bright  sisterhood  of  stars,  and  bade 

Them  in  the  firmament  of  nation's  shine — 

May  we  not  ask  if  this  our  modern  race 

EUd  done  so  well  or  wisely  in  their  place?  D. 


BOOK  OP  ENOCH. 


A  book  of  Enoch  once  attracted  great  attention.  It 
was  a  curious  forgery,  which  not  long  since  was  trans- 
lated. The  Saba»ns  pretend  they  possess  a  book  writ- 
ten by  Adam.  Dr.  Parsons  in  bis  "Remains  of  Jo- 
phet,"  actually  asserts  that  letters  were  known  to  Adorn. 
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THE  MODERN  UON, 

"  Botttm.   L«t  me  play  the  Hod  too :  I  will  roar  that  will  do 

toy mao*t  heart  good  to  bear  me." "I  will ai^graraie 

my  volee  io,  that  I  will  roar  you  aa  gently  aa  any  lucking  dore ; 
I  will  roar  yoo  an  *iwere  aoy  olghtingala." 

I 
I  an  a  pretty  gentleman, 

1  walk  about  at  ease, 
My  habits  are  all  pleasant  ones, 

And  Tery  apt  to  please. 
I  dress  with  taste  and  tidiness, 

My  coat  *s  a  purple  brown  ; 
And  with  a  bamboo  in  my  )iand, 

I  walk  about  the  town. 

n 

The  ladies  like  me  terribly, 

And  'pon  my  soul,  I'm  sure. 
My  absence  were  a  sad  disease 

That  I^lone  could  cure. 
To  me  they  all  refer  at  once. 

My  judgment,  it  is  law ; 
I  fill  them  all  with  love  of  me, 

And  that  begets  their  awe. 

m 

*Twixt  twelve  and  three  I  shop  with  them, 

At  four  o'clock  I  dine — 
And  *twizt  the  six  and  eight  I  loll. 

Or  push  about  the  wine. 
Then  for  the  evening  coterie, 

And  for  the  evening  chat, 
I  put  my  yellow  breeches  on, 

And  take  my  velvet  hat. 

IV 

My  visage  is  remarkable^ 

For  so  they  all  agree, — 
At  least,  they're  all  in  love  with  it, 

And  that's  enough  fbr  me. 
Twoold  do  you  good  to  see  my  face. 

And  forehead,  1  declare ; 
One  half  the  latter  smooth  and  smack. 

The  other  black  with  hair. 


Two  different  pictures  should  you  see  ;— 

My  ri|;ht  profile  is  grand  ; 
The  Brigand  pattern,  savage — sad— > 

Most  admirably  plann'd. 
While,  on  the  iefi — Adonis'  self 

WouM  much  his  fortune  bless, 
To  own  my  style  of  countenance, 

And  steal  my  fav'rite  tress. 

VI 

I  have  been  painted  many  timefr^ 

Bat  never  to  my  mind  ; 
I  think  to  sit  to  Inman  soon 

As  I  can  raise  the  wind. 
I'll  write  a  book  to  print  with  it, 

And  in  a  little  while, 
Employ  the  <  Mirror'  and  the  *  Star' 

To  abow  me  up  in  style.  *  *  * 


THE    LYCEUM. 

No.n. 

OLD  MAIDS. 

I  abominate  the  cant  that  is  in  so  many  people's 
mouths,  against  "old  Maids."  Instead  of  being  a 
bye- word  of  ridicule,  they  would,  if  the  world  were 
just,  be  a  synonyme  of  vm^  virdie.  According  to  my 
observation— and  it  has  not  been  narrow,  lazy,  or 
brief— they,  as  a  class,  have  among  them  more  purity 
and  active  goodnesft,  than  any  other  set,  either  in  Chris- 
tendom or  in  Heathenesse ;— lay  it  off  by  what  category 
you  will.  I  do  not  even  except  the  preachers;  or  the 
faqwTiy  or  the  BrwadnM, 

The  preachers,  indeed— who  made  them  preachers 
(under  Providence,  I  mean — wherever  He  has  had  any 
hand  in  it — )  7  Who  paid  for  their  instruction— their 
clothing — their  books:  or  got  them  paid  for?  Who 
raised  the  money  for  their  out-fit,  when  they  began 
their  apostleship  7  By  whom  are  their  stockings  knit,— 
their  other  garments  made, — their  charges  of  travel  and 
subsistence  lightened  if  not  defrayed,  by  a  hundred  ez« 
pedients  which  themselves  could  neither  take  thought  of 
nor  time  for,  if  they  were  true  to  their  great  calling?-— 
Why,  the  answer  must  be,  "  old  Maids  1" 

But  the  least  praiseworthy,  in  my  view,  are  those 
who  busy  themselves  so  vtry  much  in  knitting,  sewing, 
and  begging  for  the  preachers.  When  they  are  noisy 
and  ostentatious  about  it,  indeed'; — when  they  enact 
the  sturdy  beggar,  and  the-  roaring  lion,  in  their  chari- 
ties ; — I  give  them  up  entirely  to  the  maligner.  These, 
however,  are  not  fair  specimens.  Their  behavior  is 
not  characteristic  of  old  maids;  but  of  what  may  be 
called  rtmrtrB^  of  whom  more,  methinks,  are  married 
than  single. 

The  old  maids  whose  knight  I  now  constitute  myself 
(so  for  as  duty  to  the  partner  of  my  boeom  will  allow — 
the  third,  whom  Heaven  has  blessed  me  withal)  are 
tiUni  and  aetiot  doers  of  good.  'Tis  not  alooQ  in  teach- 
ing or  patronizing  Sunday-schools,— or  promoting  mis- 
sions, foreign  and  domestic, — or  speeding  on  the  Colo- 
nization Society ,--or  getting  subscribers  to  Moral-Re- 
form newspapers— or  playing  the  part  of  correspond- 
ing secretary  to  some  Anti-Tobacco-chewing,  or  Anti- 
Young  Men's-standing-in-the  Church-door  Society—- 
(though  all  these  are  laudable) — 'tis  not  alone  in  these 
kinds  of  goodness  that  the  ladies  excel,  for  whom  I  am 
doing  battle.  'Tis  chiefly  in  other  walks.  Is  a  poor  wo- 
man sick 7  They  visit  her,  with  medicines  and  food  suita- 
ble to  her  case :  they  nurse  her :  they  second  the  doc- 
tor,— nay,  under  his  instruction  they  outdo  him,— in  min- 
istering to  her  comfort,  and  her  cure.  Is  a  poor  boy  or 
man  in  want  of  clothes?  They  make  him  new  ones,  or 
prevail  upon  their  fathers  or  brothers  to  supply  him 
from  their  superfluities.  Is  la  whole  fomily  prostrate 
with  fever  so  malignant,  that  the  cry  of  contagion  is 
raised,  and  the  prudent  neighbors  all  stand  aloof,  as  if 
the  very  house  had  a  plague-spot  conspicuous  on  its 
front  7  Some  despised  (or  at  least  ridiculed)  oM  moid  is 
the  person  to  brave  the  danger,  and  save  others'  lives 
at  the  peril  of  her  own :  to  watch  by  the  sick,  and  wait 
upon  them :  to  make  their  beds,  to  change  their  clothes, 
to  adjust  their  pillows,  to  mix  their  medicines,  to  breathe 
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the  tainted  atmosphere  around  them !  And  all  this  so 
noiselessly, — so  (almost)  steoUhUy, — ^that,  when  you  de- 
tect her  in  the  fact,  you  might  suppose  her  bent  on  some 
wicked  errand,  if  the  consciousness  of  well-doing  did 
not  glow  in  her  cheek  and  beam  in  her  eyO',  despite  her 
endeavors  at  concealment. 

A  common  stratagem  with  them  is,  when  they  can 
spare  money,  to  choose  a  confidential  male  friend  as 
the  medium  of  their  bounty.  I  know  many  who  thus 
in  secret  deal  out  large  sums,  yearly.  I  hare  myself, 
at  different  times,  been  almoner  in  this  way  for  no  less 
than  five. 

Until  the  middle  of  my  second  marriage— I  love  to 
estimate  time  by  the  lives  of  my  dear  departed  wives — 
they  are  periods  within  which  memory  locates  a  hap- 
piness equal  to  that  I  now  enjoy — until  the  middle  of 
my  second  marriage,  I  was  what  is  called  rather  pre* 
cise :  there  was  something  prim  and  demure  in  my  man- 
ner :  owing,  probably,  to  early  bashful ness.  W  henever 
this  preciseness  appeared,  a  coxcomb  acquaintance  of 
mine  used  to  call  me  an  oM  maid.  So,  also,  if  I  refused 
to  join  in  a  game  at  cards,  or  to  take  a  glass  of  punch 
or  Madeira ;— or  hesitated  to  laugh  at  a  jest  which  had 
only  obsceneness  to  recommend  it ; — ^I  was  called  oU^ 
maidiah.  Once,  bees  use  I  would  not  vote  in  an  election, 
for  the  candidate  of  my  party,  on  account  of  his  bad 
moral  character,— it  was  ridiculed  as  an  old'tnaidish 
scruple.  The  blockheads  I  They  did  not  know  that 
even  then  I  held  old  maids  in  a  reverence  which  made 
such  taunts  not  only  hurtless,  but  positively  grateful  to 
me.  Every  assimilation  of  me  to  that  class,  I  deemed 
the  highest  praise. 

And  good  reason  had  f ,  so  to  deem. — ^Look  beyond 
the  narrow  pale,  within  which  we  have  hitherto  ranged 
in  quest  of  female  merit,— ^nd  whom  do  we  see  bla- 
zoned on  high,  among  authors  who  have  enlightened 
and  blessed  (or  who  toill  bless)  mankind?  Hannah 
More — ^Elizabeth  Carter — ^Elizabeth  Hamilton — ^Jane 
Taylor — Miss  EIoqbworth — Miss  Sbdowick* — spins- 
ters, all ! — ^Whom  does  Gibbon  commemorate,  as  the 
person  whO)  by  affectionate  and  judicious  cares,  gave 
his  mind  its  earliest  bent  towards  knowledge,  and  his 
infant  heart  the  first  love  of  virtue  7 — ^A  maiden  aunt — 
Miss  Porten ! 

(I  will  not  name  queen  Elizabeth  amid  such  a  galaxy ; 
because,  in  my  opinion,  she  is  not  worthy  of  a  place 
there.  I  cannot  think  of  her,  without  remembering 
Essex— Hatton — Raleigh— Leicester,  and  Mary,  Gtueen 
of  Scots.) 

BeUer  reason  still,  had  I,  for  deeming  the  epithet 
"  old-maidish"  a  term  of  exalted  praise.  The  earthly 
Being,  to  whom,  after  father  and  mother,  I  owe  the 
most, — is  a  maiden  aunt — ^my  aunt  H******,  It  is  an 
article  of  my  devoutest  belief,  that  she  was  nearer  to 
perfection  than  any  of  the  human  race  whom  1  have 
ever  known :  that  she  united,  in  larger  degrees,  goo^ 
ness  of  heart  with  clearness  and  strength  qfmindi — not  a 
speculative,  fireside  goodness,  either, — such  as  consti- 
tutes a  good-natured,  good-fir-nbihing  sort  of  a  person ; 
but  a  goodness,  constantly  exerting  itself  to  promote  the 
happiness  of  all  around— from  her  own  servant-maid 
or  her  poorest  neighbor,  to  the  high-bom  lady  in  a 

^  Mlia  Martlneau's  name,  too,  I  had  written  here :  hnt  on 
••eond  thoughta  loraso  it,  and  await  further  developmentv. 


chariot  and  four.  I  learned  from  her,  more  than  even 
from  my  parents,  of  whatever  traits  or  attainments 
stand  forth  in  my  own  consciousness,  as  useful  or  valua- 
ble. She  taught  me  betimes,  a  hundred  little  pieces  of 
good-manners,  by  which,  of  a  certainty,  my  whole  walk 
through  life  has  been  greatly  smoothed.  She  babttu- 
ated  me  to  speak  evil  of  no  one :  to  rise  early :  to  pimc- 
tise  neatness  in  dress  and  person  :  to  be  courteous  and 
obliging  to  my  companions :  and  to  be  satisfied  with 
simple  fare.  Not  a  precept  of  hers,  but  was  confinned 
by  her  example. — She  inducted  me  into  the  pleasantest 
and  best  paths  of  literature.  Of  many  books^  before  I 
could  read  them,  she  would  narrate  to  me  the  contents, 
in  a  style  irresistibly  captivating,— and  at  seasons^ 
when,  if  they  had  any  moral,  it  was  sure  to  tdl  upon 
my  mind.  I  remember  particularly  the  Shepherd  of 
Salisbury  plain.  Lazy  Lawrence,  The  Life  of  Comaro, 
and  several  of  the  stories  in  Sandfurd  and  Merton; 
which,  coming  from  her  lips,  made  impressions  not  even 
yet  effaced. — Among  the  "  Hymns  for  Infont  minds," 
she  taught  me,  orally,  some  of  the  best :  my  memory 
clings  to  them  still ;  and  I  would  fain  hope,  that  my  life 
has  been  the  better  for  them.  That  one,  called  *'  My 
Mother,**  necessarily  refines  the  sentiment  of  fiUal  ten- 
derness and  gratitude  in  the  infantile  bosom:  and  it 
would  take  a  heart  of  stone,  in  a  child,  to  resist  the 
impulse  to  obedience,  conveyed  in  the  hymn  having  this 
stanza  ^ 

"  When  I  am  bid,  1*11  freely  bring 
WhateTcr  I  have  got ; 
And  never  touch  a  pretty  thing. 
If  mother  tells  me  noc" 

When  I  was  a  stout  school-boy,  and  even  near  man- 
hood, my  aunt  more  than  once  prevailed  upon  me  to 
lay  aside  trashy  reading,  and  take  up  some  standard 
author.  The  Rambler,  and  The  Spectator,  besides 
much  historical  and  other  useful  reading,  do  I  owe  to 
these  her  well-timed  suggestions. — In  short,  she  was  to 
me  much  more  than  Miss  Porten  to  Gibbon,  or  Mentor 
to  Telemachus.  Nor  was  there  any  narrow  favoritism 
in  the  case:  far  from  caring  exclusively  for  me,  she 
took  equal  pains  with  some  half  a  score  other  nephews 
and  nieces.  She  was  mother,  sister,  and  friend,  to  us 
all.  When  my  earliest  association  of  the  epithet  was 
with  such  a  character  as  hers, — say,  reader,  bad  I  not 
reason  to  deem  it  praise,  to  be  called  ^  Old  Maid  7** 

I  have  not  mentioned  the  Sisters  of  Charity,  whose 
heroic  self-devotion  defies  small-pox,  chdera,  and  all  the 
worst  forms  of  pestilence,  to  relieve  the  sufferer.  Nor 
was  it  needful :  such  is  the  affluence  of  ai^aments  to 
sustain  my  cause,  that  many  pages  would  not  exhaust 
them. 

Hard  is  the  task,  of  expelling  error  from  the  world ! 
Refute  a  sophistry, — and  it  constantly  renews  itself. 
The  old  similitude  of  a  spider's  web,  repaired  as  often 
as  it  is  destroyed— or  the  older  one  of  the  Hydra,  whose 
heads  grew  again  as  fast  as  they  were  lopped  ofi^ — 
fiiintly  typifies  the  self-reviving  energy  of  falsehood. 
The  calumny  that  I  hi^e  now  been  combating,  there- 
fore, must  be  expected  still  to  live ;  but  some  of  the  cox- 
combs who  repeat  it,  may  pnehance  feel  themselves  re> 
buked  into  silence,  by  the  indignant  worda  of  truth : 
and  many,  both  men  and  women,  may  poanbly  here- 
after allow,  that  there  yt  no  reproach  in  the  name  of 
"  Old  Maid.'»  W. 
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A  SCENE 

FROM  *'  TORQUATO  TA880,"  A  DRAMATIC  POEM,  BT 

OOETHE. 

Tnnslatod  firom  th«  OennAn  for  the  Metaenger. 

[Thif  Drama,  which  if  estaamed  one  of  the  llDeet  produoioaB 
of  iuauibor,  has  nerer  yet,  we  believe,  appeared  in  an  English 
dren ;  tod  the  folloiring  Tenion  of  a  single  scene  from  it,  which 
ksi  beeo  obligingly  communicated  for  our  columns,  may  terve 
to  give  our  readers  some  idea  of  the  spirit  and  beauty  of  the  ori- 
gioaL  We  should  be  glad  to  see  the  whole  piece— or  at  least 
■ome  other  pans  of  it— turned  Into  our  language,  by  the  same 
hiod.) 

ACT  I— SCENE  I. 

i  faiden  adorned  with  buita  of  the  epic  poets.    In  front  on  the 
light,  is  the  image  of  Virgil,  on  the  left,  Ariosto. 

PRINCESS  — LEONORA. 
PaiNCBSS. 

Thoa  look*8t  at  me  and  sroilest,  Leonora, 
And  Tiewing  then  thyself,  thou  smilest  more. 
What  is  it  pleases  thee?  Come,  tell  thy  friend ! 
Thoa  seemest  thoughtful  though  in  laughing  mood. 

Leonora. 

Indeed  my  Princess,  'tis  a  pleasant  sight 
To  see  us  both  dressed  in  such  rural  style. 
We  seem  to  be  right  happy  shepherdesses 
Employed  in  the  happiest  occupation. 
We're  weaving  crowns.  This  one,  of  mingled  blossoms, 
Svells  every  moment  in  my  gathering  hand, 
Whilst  thou  with  deeper  feeling,  loftier  soul. 
Hast  made  one  of  the  laurePs  graceful  twigs. 

Peincbss. 

This  wreath  which  I  have  formed  with  careful  choice, 
Has  found  a  worthy  head  to  rest  upon — 
With  thanks  I  lay  it  upon  Virgil's  brow. 

(She  crcwna  tke  butt  of  VirgiL) 

Lbonora. 

Then  I  will  press  my  full  and  frolic  crown 
On  Master  Ludovico's  lofly  fronL 

(SAe  erowfu  tke  bust  of  Ariosto,) 
He  whose  bright  wit  ne'er  withers,  well  deserves 
His  portion  of  the  springtime's  choicest  flowers. 

Princess. 
My  brother's  very  kind  to  bring  us  thus 
lo  soeh  fine  weather  to  this  sweet  retreat. 
Here  we  can  be  our  own,  and  dream  away 
Existence  'mid  the  Poet's  golden  hind. 
I  Icwe  thee,  Belriguardo !  for  I've  spent 
PqU  many  a  happy  hour  among  thy  bowers. 
And  these  green  leaflets  and  this  joyous  sun 
Bring  back  the  feelings  of  my  early  years. 

Leonora. 
Tes!  we're  sorrounded  by  another  world. 
The  spreading  shadows  of  these  ever-greens 
£▼*&  now  are  pleasant,  and  we  hear  with  joy 
The  gurgling  fountain,  while  the  infant  boughs 
Wave  graeefuily  belbra  the  morning  breeze. 
See,  from  their  garden  beds  the  flowering  beeU 


Seem  to  look  up  with  grateful  infant  eyes. 
The  gardner  now  with  confidence  brings  forth 
Citron  and  orange  from  their  winter-house, 
And  on  the  horizon's  verge,  the  melting  snow 
Throws  a  soft  mist  around  the  distant  hills. 

Princess. 

Thrice  welcome  were  the  gentle  Spring  to  me, 
Did  it  not  take  from  me  my  dearest  friend. 

Leonora. 
O  Princess!  do  not,  in  this  happy  hour, 
Remind  me  of  how  soon  I  must  depart. 

Princess. 

Yet  thou  leav'st  nothing,  which  thou  wilt  not  find 
Restored  thee  two-fold,  in  thy  own  proud  town. 

Leonora. 

» 

My  duty  calls  me,  and  my  love  still  more, 
Back  to  my  lord  whom  I  have  left  so  long. 
I  carry  him  his  son,  who  in  a  year 
Has  grown  so  much  in  body,  and  whose  mind 
So  nobly  is  developed,  and  desire 
To  share  with  him  his  deep  parental  joy. 
Florence  is  great  and  splendid,  but  the  worth 
Of  all  her  thousand  heaps  of  precious  gems, 
Compares  not  with  Ferrara's  noble  pile. 
Our  people  have  built  up  a  spreading  state  ; 
Ferrara,  through  her  prince  alone,  is  greaL 

Princess. 

Rather  thro'  those  good  men  whom  chance  has  brought 
Together  here,  and  happiness  has  joined. 

Leonora. 

Chance  quickly  mars  the  happiness  it  makes. 
A  noble  mind  draws  noble  men  around  it. 
And  knows  too  how  to  keep  them,  as  you  do. 
Unto  thy  brother  and  thyself,  are  bound 
Spirits  forever  worthy  your  esteem, 
As  ye  are  worthy  of  your  mighty  father. 
Here  was  first  kindled  the  immortal  flame 
Of  deepest  knowledge  and  of  liberal  thought, 
Whilst  barbarism  with  its  heaviest  gloom 
O'erspread  the  world  around.    While  yet  a  child. 
The  fiaime  of  Hercules  of  Elstd  and 
Hypfmlytus  of  Estd  met  my  ear. 
Ferrara  was  with  Rome  and  Florence  prized 
Most  highly  by  my  &ther:  and  full  oft 
I've  longed  to  see  her  pride,  now  I  am  there. 
Petrarch  was  entertained  and  cherished  here, 
And  here  too,  Ariosto  found  his  model. 
Italia  cannot  boast  a  glorious  name 
That  was  not  fostered  by  this  noble  house. 
And  'tis  indeed  a  profitable  task 
To  be  the  friend  of  genius— but  bestow 
Some  gift  upon  it,  and  it  will  return 
A  still  more  glorious  tribute  of  desert. 
The  city  in  whose  street  a  good  man  trod, 
Is  sanctified ;  and  for  a  hundred  years 
His  words  and  deeds  will  echo  through  the  world. 

PRINCBSS. 

.  Yes— if  the  world  had  feelings  quick  as  thine.  • 
Oft  have  I  wished  thy  happy  disposition. 
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Leonora. 
But  few  like  thee  possess  the  faculty 
Of  pure  and  stiU  enjoyment.    My  heart 
Drives  me  to  speak  whene'er  1  deeply  feeL 
Thou  feet'st  it  better,  deeper,  but  art  silent. 
Thine  eye  is  never  dazzled  by  a  glare ; 
Thy  wit  is  ne'er  perplexed,  and  flattery 
Whispers  its  soft  deception  all  in  vain. 
Thy  sense  remains  unshaken,  pure  thy  taste, 
Thy  judgment  sound,  thy  sympathy  as  great 
As  is  the  greatest — this  thou  knowest  welL 

FlllNCBSS. 

Thou  should'st  not  clothe  this  high-wrought  flattery 
In  the  soft  garb  which  friendship  calls  her  own. 

Leonora. 
Friendship  is  strictly  just,  and  she  alone 
Can  know  the  whole  circumference  of  thy  worth, 
And  give  me  tlie  occasion  and  the  joy. 
To  do  her  part  towards  thy  character. 
Thou  art  what  I  have  said,  and  ever  wilt 
Be  honored  with  thy  sister  by  the  world 
Beyond  all  other  women  of  your  age. 

Princess. 

This  can  affect  me  little,  Leonora, 
When  I  reflect  how  little  we  all  are, 
And  ev'n  for  that,  indebted  unto  others. 
For  knowledge  of  old  tongues,  and  for  the  best 
Left  by  the  former  world,  I  thank  my  mother. 
And  yet,  in  knowledge  and  correct  perception. 
Could  neither  dalighier  be  with  thee  compared. 
Or  if  I  should  compare  either  with  thee, 
Luereiia  doubtless  has  the  foremost  right. 
Moreover  I  assure  you  that  I  ne'er 
Have  viewed  the  gifts  which  nature  has  bestowed, 
As  mine  by  right  of  rank  or  acquisition. 
I  do  rejoice  to  hear  when  wise  men  speak^- 
Because  I  understand  them  as  ihey  mean.  • 

Whether  it  be  a  critique  on  a  man 
Of  the  old  times  and  on  his  worthy  works, 
Or  whether  a  discnurse  on  art  and  science, 
Which,  being  expanded  by  experience. 
Improves  and  elevates  the  state  of  man— 
Where'er  the  converse  wends  its  sparkling  course 
I  follow  willingly  and  easily. 
I  hear  with  joy  the  contest  of  the  wise 
Whose  eloquent  lips  discourse  with  graceful  ease 
On  those  emotions  which  excite  the  breast 
In  friendly  yet  in  fearful  earnestness  ; 
With  joy,  when  emulous  desire  of  praise- 
That  most  expansive  property,  excites 
Ingenuous  thought,  and  when  the  polished  skill 
Of  an  accomplished  man,  unfolds  itself. 
And,  'stead  of  hindering,  helps  on  our  way. 

Leonora. 
And  then  this  serious  entertainment  passed, 
Our  charmed  ear  and  our  most  inward  thought 
Reposes  sweetly  on  the  I'oei's  rhymes 
Whose  last  and  dearest  feelings  softly  flow 
With  heavenly  tones  upon  the  enraptured  souL 
Thy  lofty  mind  sways  an  expanded  realm, 
J^y  dearest  passion  is  to  linger  long 
Among  the  laurels  of  the  Poet's  isle. 


Princrss. 

In  that  fair  land,  I  have  been  oft  assured 
The  myrtle  far  out  grows  all  other  trees. 
And  though  the  Muses  are  a  goodly  throng. 
One  seldom  seeks  among  them  for  a  friend 
Or  a  companion,  and  though  one  may  wish 
To  meet  the  Poet  with  her  sympathy 
Tet  he  avokls,  nay,  even  seems  to  fly, 
Although  at  other  times  he  seems  to  seek 
Something  unknown  to  her  or  ev'n  himself.  • 
It  were  much  better  if  with  proper  joy 
He  would  but  find  in  her  the  valued  treasure 
Which  he  had  sought  in  vain  throughout  the  workL 

Leonora. 

I  feel  your  jest,  and  yet  will  not  retort; 
It  touches,  but  it  does  not  hurt  me  much. 
I  honor  every  man  and  prize  his  worth ; 
My  feelings  toward  Tasao  are  but  just. 
His  eye  scarce  rests  upon  this  lower  world. 
His  ear  drinks  in  the  melody  of  nature  ; 
His  bosom  grasps  with  lively  sympathy 
The  scenes  of  life  and  the  historic  muse ; 
His  genius  gathers  what  was  scattered  wide. 
His  feelings  can  inspire  the  dead  with  life. 
He  often  honors  what  our  minds  contemn. 
And  what  we  prize  is  nothing  in  his  sight. 
In  his  own  magic  cirele,  lonely  walks 
This  wondrous  man,  and  draw  us  gently  on 
To  walk  and  sympathise  along  with  him. 
Ha  seems  to  approach  us,  yet  remains  afar. 
He  seems  to  look  on  us,  while  to  his  eye. 
Mysterious  spirits  occupy  our  places. 

Princess. 

With  fine  and  happy  words  thou  hast  described 
The  bard  who  lives  in  the  sweet  land  of  dreams. 
But  yet,  methinks  that  firm  realities 
Lay  hold  upon  his  mind  and  draw  him  on. 
The  glowing  songs  which  we  sometimes  perceive 
Placed  here  and  there  upon  our  shady  trees. 
Which,  like  the  golden  apples,  image  forth 
The  fragrant  garden  of  Hesperideft— 
Dost  thou  not  think  that  they  are  the  sweet  fruit 
Of  a  most  earnest,  true  and  holy  love  ? 

Leonora. 
Yes — I  delight  to  read  the  glowing  leaves. 
Yet,  with  a  varied  genius,  he  extols 
One  single  image  throughout  every  verse. 
Now — in  a  brilliant  halo — he  exalts  it 
Up  to  the  starry  heavens, — and  from  the  clouds 
The  very  angels  look  with  speechless  love; 
Then  does  he  softly  glide  among  the  flowers, 
And  weaves  a  crown  of  those  most  fragrant  buds. 
Whene'er  the  honored  one  removes  herself 
He  sanctifies  the  path  on  which  she  trod  ; 
Lodged  in  8ometx>wer,  like  the  lone  nightingale, 
He  strains  his  lovesick  bosom  with  the  tones 
Of  fond  complaint  that  ring  through  air  and  grove. 
His  melody— his  holy  melancholy — 
Forces  each  ear  and  heart  to  follow  him — 

Princess. 
And  when  he  gives  his  dearest  one  a  name. 
That  nam^  is  never  varied— Leonora. 
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Lbonora. 

Well,  'tis  your  name  I  think,  as  well  as  mine ; 
I  should  be  sorry  if  it  were  another. 
It  gives  me  joy  that  in  this  doable  sense 
He  can  convey  bis  feeling  toward  you. 
I  too  am  pleased  that  he  witl  think  of  me 
When  he  repeats  the  music  of  this  name. 
The  love  we  speak  of  is  not  of  that  sort 
Which  would  o'er-master  the  beloved  one, 
Possess  her  undispuied,  and  restrain 
From  all  but  her,  each  look  and  thought  of  passion. 
When  he,  in  happy  contemplation,  dwells 
Upon  thy  worth,  even  then  he  may  reflect 
With  pleasure  on  my  own.    Yet— pardon  me— 
I  am  constrained  to  say  he  loves  not  ut. 
He  draws  his  passion  from  each  glowing  sphere 
And  then  bestows  it  on  the  name  we  bear,— 
Thus  sharing  it  wiih  us— and  while  we  seem 
To  love  the  man,  we  do  in  truth  but  love 
The  k>ftiest  image  that  our  souls  can  form. 

Princess. 

Thy  words  are  deeply  philosophical — 
Thy  language,  Leonora,  is  too  deep ; 
I  hear  it — but  1  understand  it  not. 

Leonora. 

Daoghter  of  Plato !  thou — not  comprehend 
What  a  mere  novice  dares  to  prate  before  thee  7 
Sorely  my  mind  must  wander  very  much ; 
And  yet  I  cannot  altogether  err. 
lo  this  devoted  school  of  which  T  speak, 
Love  is  no  more  as  once,  a  pouting  child. 
He  is  a  youth,  to  Psyche  the  betrothed, 
And  sits  among  the  councils  of  the  gods. 
He  does  not  rush  with  an  impetuous  haste 
To  raise  a  storm  in  sympathetic  breasts^ 
Bat  clings  to  beauty  and  its  image  fast, 
Aad  never  yields  to  fickleness  or  doubt. 

Princess. 
Here  comes  my  brother !  Let  us  not  betray 
The  subject  upon  which  we  have  conversed, 
Lett  to  his  sarcasm  we  expose  ourselves, 
As  he  already  smiles  to  see  our  dress. 


N.   P.   WILLIS. 


of  his  riows  snd  fMliofa.  Far  from  haring  experienced  any 
**  culpable  tardiness  or  unflriendly  feeling  >'  fmm  the  goTern- 
ment,  Mr.  Willis  was  indebted  to  Mr.  Van  Buren  for  distin- 
guished introductions  when  be  first  went  abroad,  and  has  ever 
since  been  on  the  most  grateful  and  friendly  terms  with  the  Pre- 
sident and  his  family.  With  the  design  of  obtaining  facilities  for 
a  work  on  Russia,  Mr.  Willis  made  some  tttnru  last  winter  to 
obtain  the  secretaiyship  to  our  legation  at  St.  Petersburgh.  Had 
the  office  been  in  Mr.  Van  Buren's  gift,  he  would,  no  doubt, 
hare  obtained  it ;  but,  as  Mr.  Dallas  had  already  appointed  a  re- 
laure  of  his  own,  Mr.  Willis  abandoned  the  project,  and,  as  you 
stale,  has  purchased  some  property  on  the  Susqnebaniia.  He 
is,  at  present,  out  of  town ;  and,  in  his  sbsence,  I  venture  upon 
sending  you  an  extract  from  one  of  bis  private  letters  to  myself, 
which  will  show  better  than  anything  I  could  say,  how  liule  his 
new  project  savors  of  political  disappointment  Yours,  very 
cordially, 

0£0.  P.  M0RRI8. 
jr.  jr.  Noah,  Eiq. 


THE  EXTRACT. 

*'  For  the  last  month  I  have  been  running  up  and  down  the 
conrses  of  four  rivers— as  vide  Mirror.  Pygmalion-like,  bow- 
ever,  in  describing  the  Susquehanna,  I  have  fallen  lo  lore  with 
my  theme,  and  (I  am  ashamed  to  confess  anything  so  humdrum 
and  sensible,)  I  have  bought  a  farm.  I  am  just  now  op  to  the 
Ups  in  the  respective  merits  of  grain— land  vs.  pasture,  hay  vs. 
turnips,  shade  vs.  sunshine— for  the  shadows  which  cool  my 
eye,  the  farmer  says,  **  is  darned  bad  for  the  corn  !**  Would  you 
lilce  an  inventory  of  my  dirty  acres .'  First,  and  most  valued, 
an  island,  say  W  acres,  greeo  as  the  wings  of  Tbalaba's  bird  In 
the  snow-deseitt  rimmed  round  with  gigantic  trees,  and  lying* 
lovingly  in  the  embrace  of  a  divided  tributary  to  the  Susquehan- 
na. Next,  a  meadow  of  some  forty  acres,  with  here  and  there 
a  gigantic  *ree,  and  a  fringe  of  ash,  willow  and  grape  vines  run  • 
ning  along  the  river.  Third,  a  long  terrace  of  some  twenty  feet 
elevation,  over  which  curves  the  road,  and  above  this,  risipg  in 
three  noble  terraces  to  the  summit  of  the  hill,  the  remainder  of 
my  territory— in  all  some  two  hundred  of  as  lovely  acres  as  ever 
were  bought  with  lucre.  Let  me  not  forget  two  matters  more, 
"  apperiaining  to  said  lots  1,  S  and  8,**  viz.  a  wood  of  glorious 
trees  on  the  summit  of  the  hill,  and  a  delicious  broolc  emerging 
from  the  same  and  leaping  with  the  grace  of  a  bounding  child 
over  my  three  terraces  to  the  river.  What  a  droll  sensation  it  is 
to  own  a  broulL  or  a  tree !  Entre  naui,  I  am  very  much  of  the 
Indian's  way  of  thinldng,  that  a  man  has  no  more  right  to  appro- 
priate land  than  light  or  air.  But  we  must  take  the  world  as 
we  find  it. 

So  here  rest  my  household  gods !  And  here  (please  Ond  and 
my  sometime  calenture  of  travel,)  I  shall  grow  my  potatoes  and 
live  in  peace^(I  had  nearly  written  it  pea«e.)  There  are  wood- 
cock on  mine  island,  deer  (in  the  winter)  peeping  from  my  wood, 
and,  behind  roe,  forests  and  "  antrss  vast,"  where  dwell — set- 
tlers, not  Hamadryades,  Tou  will  laugh  at  all  this,  but.  If  there 
is  laith  or  honor  In  man. 


As  chroniclers  of  incidents  in  the  literary  woHd,  we 
bold  ii  our  duty  to  mark  what  has  recently  befallen  one 
occupying  a  goodly  space  in  the  American  portion  of 
that  world.  Mr.  Willis  is  a  man  likely  to  have  his  life 
vniien  some  day ;  and  when  that  shall  hapf>en,  the 
nbjoined  paragraphs  may  furnish  a  scrap  to  bis  biogra- 
pher. We  like,  much,  the  characteristic  playfulness 
tnd  grace  manifest  in  the  extract  from  his  letter  to  his 
friend  and  late  partner,  Mr.  Morris. 

New  York  Mirror  Opficb,  ) 
Saturday,  July  5,  1837.      ) 

Mf  Dtar  Srr,— In  the  Star  of  this  evening,  you  have  a  para- 
raph  respeafng  Mr.  Willis,  which,  though  written  with  the 
UodcK  iateotlon.  Is  calculated  to  convey  an  trroneous  expresion 


**  Mine  eyes  are  sick  of  this  perpetual  flow  of  people. 


n 


I  have  a  growing  disgust  to  towns,  and  a  sneaking  kindness 
hourly  gaining  on  me,  for  hob-nailed  shoes,  a  straw  hat  and  a 
pony.  Did  I  mention  that  1  had  a  farm- house,  (buried  in  noble 
trees,)  a  man  and  bis  men,  "  his  wife  and  children  three  >* 
1  have  threatened  to  sacrifice  one  of  these  latter  **  pledges"  for 
every  tree  cut  down  without  trial  by  jury— myself  on  the  bench. 
A  men  is  worth  a  tree— any  day  ! 

And  so  I  am  a  fah'i—de$  ehotet !  (By  the  way  what  a  pretty 
name  A  Pabri  would  be  for  a  farm !)  Cooper  lives  above  me  at 
the  head  waters  of  the  river,  and  mayhap  will  send  me  a  flower 
of  fancy  by  a  Hindoo  post,  and  below  me  eighty  miles,  is  poetic 
Wyoming— what  I  call  a  pretty  parenthesis.  I  would  willingly 
take  a  chance  fur  Immortality  oandwiched  between  Cooper  and 
Campbell.  «  •  •  *  Come  to  see  me  when  I  get  my  cottage 
built,  and  you  shall  have  gun,  pony  and  Ashing  rod,  and  a 
shake-down  of  straw,  and  the  ben  shall  lay  an  a^^  in  your 
honor." 
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STANZAS. 

"OH,  TUkW  WOT  AWAY  IN  THIS  MADWE88." 

I 

Oh,  turn  not  away  in  this  madneas  of  heart. 

Nor  acorn  the  laat  pray'r  that  is  ofier'd  thee  now ; 
If,  heedless,  thy  footsteps  in  anger  depart, 

Thy  pride  ere  the  morrow  may  turn  into  wo : — 
For  the  spirits  long  humble  may  rouse  to  defiance. 

And  heedless  of  danger,  though  feeble  and  few. 
May  seek,  from  despair,  for  a  better  reliance. 

In  the  battle,  thou  yainly  shalt  seek  to  subdue. 

n 

Not  weakly,  nor  timidly,  do  we  implore, 

For  if  vainly  your  brother  you  seek  to  enslave. 
Your  progress,  each  foot,  shall  be  measured  in  gore. 

And  your  triumph  shall  only  be  over  his  grave. 
And  this  were  no  joy  to  the  generous  spirit. 

If  not  all  forgotten,  and  hopeful  no  more. 
Our  fortune  denies  that  the  sons  should  inherit 

The  pride  that  gave  fame  to  the  lathers  of  yore. 

Ill 

Forget  not  their  justice,  and  hold  to  their  fame, 

Nor  let  the  vain  passions  and  pride  of  the  hour 
Persuade  you  to  bury  in  strife  and  in  shame. 

The  glories  that  else  would  have  led  you  to  pow*r. 
K  Be  still  the  true  noble,  the  strife  all  forgetting, 

That  has  saddenM  our  sky  and  has  vez*d  us  so  long 
Restore  the  bright  sunlight,  that  even  at  its  setting. 

Should  lead  us  to  glory  and  warm  us  to  song. 

8. 1.  H. 


LABORS  OF  THE  PEACE  SOCIETY. 

'Twas  a  prime  sermon. 
Of  ninety-five  minutes ; 
All  of  us  liked  it  t 
The  entire  village 
^  (Called  Kindercumfalty) 

Turn'd  out  to  hear  it : 
Men,  women  and  children. 
In  number  two  hundred, 
Delighted,  attended ; 
And  warmM  by  his  subject. 
And  such  a  fine  audience, 
The  preacher  exceeded 
Alt  previous  ezceedings. 
He  roar'd  and  he  rampaged, 
He  foam'd  like  a  rowdy ; 
And  collared  himself, 
He  being  the  nighest. 
Such  was  his  fervor. 
He  show'd  us  the  battles 
So  cruel  and  bloody. 
So  common  with  nations 
In  Europe  and  Asia. 
He  talked  of  Napoleon, 
And  fierce  Alexander, 
Bloody  Mars,  and  the  Roman^ 
The  baldheaded  Caesar. 


He  ask'd  us,  the  people, 

Of  Kindercumfalty, 

To  rise  in  our  greatness, 

Go  forth  in  our  valor, 

And  teach  these  bad  nations, 

That  fighting  is  cruel. 

And  at  ihe  conclusion, 

In  order  to  do  so — 

That  the  king  of  Great  Britain 

And  Louis  Philippe, 

The  Turk  and  the  Russian, 

The  Greek  and  the  German, 

The  Dutch  and  Italian, 

Swede,  Prussian  and  Pole, 

Should  abstain  hereaAer, 

From  the  practice  of  pulling 

Their  neighbors*  long  noses ; 

He  took  a  collection. 

From  Kindercumfalty 

Of  full  thirteen  dollars, 

And  twenty  cents  over. 

In  United  States  money. 

And  honestly  counted  ,* — 

With  which  the  good  preacher. 

Like  young  Handy-Spandy 

With  his  sugar  candy. 

Went  away  chuckling ; 

While  Kindercumfalty, 

As  proudly  rejoicings 

Is  waiting  impatient 

To  learn  the  glad  tidings. 

That  Europe  and  Asia, 

Have  hearken'd  her  pleading. 

And  had  an  agreement 

To  leave  off  their  fighting— 

Which  if  they  do  not. 

Then  let  them  look  to  it. 

For  then  am  I  certain 

To  see  the  good  preacher, 

At  Kindercumfalty, 

A-preaching  again ; 

And  at  tbe^^onclusion, 

(Ye  powers  of  Europe, 

In  agony  listen  I) 

Taking  up  a  collection 

In  good  current  money. 

As  large,  if  not  larger 

Than  he  took  up  before. 

If  siill  like  old  Pharoab, 

They  harden  their  nature. 

And  heed  not  the  doing 

Of  Kindercum'falty, 

Then,  wo  be  unto  them, 

They  cannot  escape  us,— 

For  though  they  are  stubborn. 

They  cannot  refuse  us. 

With  more  resolution. 

Then  come*:  the  good  preacher. 

To  meet  them  again. 

HeUl  take  up  collections. 

So  long  as  they're  stubborn, 

And  they'll  have  in  the  long  run. 

To  yield  up  the  struggle ; 

For  the  preacher  is  punctual, 

And  soleron's  the  promii 
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That  while  we  have  money, 
And  wars  do  continue, 
HeMl  keep  at  the  preachings— 
He^U  keep  at  collections, 
Till  the  war,  or  the  money, 
One  or  'tother,— he  swears  it^ 
Is  all  given  up. 
Oh,  Europe !  oh,  Asia  I 
Look  at  our  condition, — 
Pray  give  over  fighting, 
Or  send  us  some  shillings, 
To  meet  the  collections 
At  Kindereumfalty ! 


MOTHERWELL'S  POEMS. 

A  volume  of  «  Poems,  Narrative  and  LyrJcal,»»  by  a 
Scottish  author  bearing  the  unpoetical  name  of  *<FFttfiam 
MtOeneM;*  has  lately  been  published  in  Glasgow.  A 
hie  number  of  that  excellent  contemporary  of  ours,  the 
"American  Monthly  Magazine,"  contains  copious  ex- 
tracts from  this  volume ;  among  which  is  one  piece  at 
least,  eminently  worthy  of  the  very  best  of  Scotland's 
bards.  There  can  hardly  be  any  dissent  from  the 
opinion  of  the  "  American  Monthly,"— that  if  the  fol- 
lowiog  effusion  bad  but  appeared  under  the  name  of 
BuMis,  it  would  have  been  received  by  the  public  with 
ecstasies  of  admiration.  Indeed,  Burns  never  wipte 
Mything  more  simply  pathetic  and  tender,  or  conceived 
in  ■  truer  vein  of  poetry,  than  the  eleventh  stonza: 

"  I»ve  wandered  ea«t.  Pre  wandered  west, 

iTe  borne  a  weary  lot ; 
But  m  mjf  wanderingt,  far  or  near. 

Ye  never  uere  forgot. 
The  Jount  ihatjlrtt  burel  frae  kit  heart 

Still  traveU  on  ite  way  ; 
^nd  ehanmeie  deeper  a»  it  rbw. 

The  luve  o»  life*$  young  day," 

None  of  the  other  extracts  made  by  our  contemporary, 
appear  to  us  equal  in  merit  to  this  one;  with  which, 
therefore,  we  for  the  present  content  ourselves: 

JEANI£  MORRISON. 

I»ve  wandered  east,  I»f*  wandered  west. 

Through  mony  a  weary  way  j 
But  neTer,  never  can  forget 

The  luve  o«  life*!  young  day  ! 
The  lire  that's  blawn  on  Beltane  e'en. 

Hay  weel  be  black  gin  Yule ; 
But  blacker  fa>  awaita  the  heart 

Where  tnt  Tond  luve  grows  cule. 

O  dear,  dear  Jeanie  Mqrriaon, 

The  thocbis  o*  by  gane  years 
sun  fling  ihefr  shadows  ower  my  path, 

And  blind  my  een  wi>  tears : 
They  blind  my  een  wi'saut,  saut  tears, 

And  sair  and  sick  I  pine, 
As  memory  idly  summons  up 

The  blithe  blinks  o*  langsyne. 

*Twas  then  we  lavit  Uk  iiher  weel, 

>Twas  then  we  twa  did  pan ; 
Sweet  Ume— sad  time !  twa  bairns  at  scale, 

Twa  balms,  and  but  ae  heart ! 
Twas  then  we  sat  on  ae  laigh  bink, 

ToleirUkftberlear; 
And  tones,  and  looks,  and  smiles  were  shed, 

B«nember6d  svermair. 


I  wonder,  Jeanie,  aflen  yet, 

When  altting  on  that  bInk, 
Cheek  touchin'  cheek,  loof  lock'd  in  loof, 

What  our  wee  heads  could  think  ? 
When  baith  bent  doun  ower  ae  braid  page, 

Wl»  ae  bulk  on  our  knee. 
Thy  lips  were  on  thy  lesson,  bat 

My  lesson  was  in  thee. 

Oh,  mind  ye  how  we  hung  our  heads. 

How  cheeks  brant  red  wi*  shame. 
Whene'er  the  ecule-weans  laughin'  said. 

We  cleek'd  theglther  hame  ? 
And  mind  ye  o>  the  Saturdays, 

(The  scule  then  skail*t  at  noen), 
When  we  ran  air  to  speel  the  braes— 

The  broomy  braes  o*  June  f 

My  bead  rins  round  and  round  about, 

My  heart  flows  like  a  sea. 
As  ane  by  ane  the  thochts  rush  back 

O*  ecule-time  and  o'  thee. 
Oh,  mornin'  life  !  oh,  momin*  iuve  I 

Oh  licbtBome  days  and  lang, 
When  hinnied  hopes  around  our  hearts 

Like  simmer  blossoms  sprang ! 

Oh  mind  ye,  luve,  how  aft  we  left 

The  deavin'  dinsome  toon. 
To  wander  by  (he  green  burnside. 

And  hear  ita.waters  croon  ? 
The  simmer  leaves  hunv  ower  our  heads, 

The  flowers  burst  round  our  feet. 
And  In  the  gloamin  o*  the  wood, 

The  throasii  whusslit  sweet ; 

The  throssU  whttstlit  in  the  wood. 

The  burn  sang  to  the  trees, 
And  we  with  Nature's  heart  In  tune. 

Concerted  harmonies ; 
And  on  the  knowe  abune  the  burn. 

For  hours  thegither  sat 
In  the  slietness  o*  joy,  till  baith 

Wi»  very  gladness  grai.         ^ 

Ay,  ay,  dear  Jeanie  Morrison, 

Tears  trinkled  doun  your  cheek, 
Like  dew'beads  on  a  rose,  yet  nans 

Had  ony  power  to  speak ! 
That  was  a  Ume,  a  blessed  time. 

When  hearts  were  fresh  and  young. 
When  ft-eely  gushed  all  feelings  forth, 

tTnsyllabled— unsung ! 

I  marvel,  Jeanie  Morrison, 

Oin  I  hae  been  to  thee 
As  closely  twined  wi»  earliest  thoehts. 

As  ye  hae  been  to  me  ? 
Oh !  tell  me  gin  their  music  fills 

Thine  ear  as  it  does  mine ; 
Oh !  say  gin  e»er  your  heart  grows  grit 

Wi»  dreamings  o'  langsyne  ? 

Pve  wandered  east,  I»ve  wandered  west, 

I've  borne  a  weary  lot ; 
But  in  my  wanderings,  far  or  near, 

Te  never  were  forgot. 
The  fount  that  first  burst  frae  this  heart, 

Still  navels  on  its  way ; 
And  channels  deei)er  as  it  rins. 

The  luve  o*  life's  young  day. 

O  dear,  dear  Jeanie  Morrison, 

Since  we  were  siodered  young, 
I've  never  seen  your  face,  nor  heard 

The  music  o'  your  tongue ; 
But  I  could  hug  all  wreichedness, 

And  happy  could  I  die, 
Did  1  but  ken  yonr  heart  still  dreamed 

O*  by  gane  days  and  me ! 
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STANZAS. 

«<I  FLT  FROM  THE  HOME.'* 

I 

I  -fly  from  the  home  which  has  given  me  birth, 
I  seek  for  a  far  distant  spot  of  oar  earth, — 

To  the  MTOrid  I  have  known,  bid  adieu ; 
I  break  from  each  tie  that  my  spirit  has  known. 
Like  a  ship  from  each  consort  all  shelterless  thrown, — 
A  weed  on  the  wild  beach,  uptorn  and  alone — 

But  how  can  I  sever  from  you ! 

II 
Will  you  share  in  the  venom  that  comes  with  the  wound? 
With  me  will  you  wander  the  desolate  ground, 

Nor  shrink  from  the  measureless  wild  7 
If  true  to  the  passion  thus  sanctioned  by  &ith. 
And  pledged  with  fond  vows  and  the  holiest  breath, 
You  will  not  repine,  linked  with  me  until  death, 

To  rove  where  no  sunbeam  has  smiled. 

Ill 
Will  you  seek  then  the  forest,  and  yield  up  the  home, 
That  your  infancy  knew,  and  the  solitude  roam^- 

The  waste,  where  no  luxury  woos7 
I  offer  no  charm,  1  invite  to  no  bow*r. 
All  fragrant  with  fruit  and  all  blooming  with  flow'r— 
Ko  fairy>like  region  of  magical  pow*r. 

In  the  wild-home  our  fortune  must  choose. 

IV 

Will  you  seek,  then,  that  dwelling  of  many  a  care- 
Its  wretchedness  seek,  and  its  poverty  share — 

And  smile  to  partake  of  my  doom  7 
Though  1  proffer  no  joys  such  as  luxury  knows, 
Yet  the  spirit  that  rules  o*er  the  exile,  bestows 
A  home  that  is  quiet,  and  bless*d  with  repose. 

And  a  love  that  is  always  in  bloom. 

O.  B.  8INGLBT0N. 


DITHYRAMBIC. 


«  OH,  TELL  ME  I70T,  DEAR,  THAT  OLD  TIME." 


Oh,  tell  me  not,  dear,  that  old  Time  is  flying. 

Let  him  pour  out  the  sands  of  his  mystic  glass ; 
Be  it  mine,  while  the  moments  are  darting  and  dying. 

To  mark  them  with  brightness  and  bloom  as  they  pass. 
I  like  not  this  creed  which,  because  1  must  perish. 

And  in  the  last  hour  each  rapture  forpgo. 
Denies  me  the  charm  of  the  present  to  cherish. 

And  makes  of  the  future,  a  fate  and  a  foe. 

II 

No,  never,  while  life  is  in  beauty  and  blooming. 

Should  I  pause  ere  I  pluck  lest  I  pluck  it  in  vain ; 
While  the  zephyr  comes  laden  with  clouds  of  perfuming, 

Shall  I  shrink  to  inhale,  lest  I  lose  it  again  7 
And  because  of  the  doubts  that  belong  to  existence. 

Forbear  the  enjoyment;  \ill,  scbool'd  by  my  heart, 
I  seek  it  too  late,  and  behold,  in  the  distance, 

The  last  lovely  train  that  had  wooed  me,  depart? 


Ill 

I'll  tell  you  what,  dear,  this  same  cant  of  the  college. 

Is  still  with  life's  aims  and  its  nature  a(  strife ; 
To  be  happy  with  me,  is  the  soundest  of  knowledge. 

And  wisdom  the  true  art  of  living  for  life. 
And  searching  for,  aye  for  these  natuml  treasorea, 

I  heed  not  the  speech  of  each  bed>rtdden  sage ; 
I  fly,  like  the  honey>bee,  laden  with  pleasures. 

To  feed  on  in  youth  and  to  lay  up  in  age. 

IV 

I  hear  all  your  talk  of  the  possible  evil. 

Yon  bid  me  forbear  and  you  bid  me  reflect ; 
You  tell  me,  the  angel  disguises  the  devil. 

And  reason  most  gravely  on  cause  and  effect. 
But  tell  me  the  object,  thou  sweet  one  of  being. 

And  if  you  can  truly  and  certainly  prove. 
That  with  senses  I  must  not  be  feeling  or  seeing, 

I'll  lay  up  your  logic,  and  give  up  my  love. 


But  when  joy,  the  young  Hebe,  stands  by  me,  presenting 

Her  goblet  of  soul,  should  a  bubble  appear, 
That  speck  on  its  surface,  most  idly  lamenung. 

Should  I  tremble,  and  all  its  enjoyments  forbear  7 
Such  caution  for  him,  who  with  quick  blood  and  passion 

Has  not  the  spirit  for  venture  and  aim ; 
My  heart  has  been  school*d  in  a  loftier  fashion — 

Its  prudence  is  daring — its  feeling  is  flame. 
Then  tell  me  not,  dear,  that  old  time  is  flying. 

Let  him  pour  out  the  sands  of  his  mystic  glass ; 
Be  it  mine,  while  the  moments  are  darting  and  dying. 

To  mark  them  with  brightness  and  bloom  as  they  pass. 

KPIC9RVS. 


SONG--' SIGH  NO  MORE  LADIES.' 

'*  Sigh  DO  more  ladies,  sigh  no  mors. 
Men  were  deceiTera  ever ; 
One  foot  on  sea  and  one  on  ahore, 
To  one  thing  conatant  never.** 


They  roTe,  they  range  from  Sal  to  Sue, 

And  offer  vows  in  plenty ; 
But  nothing  bound  by  aught  they  do, 

There*s  not  one  true  in  twenty. 
Would  you  be  wise  7  then  do  like  us^ 

Adopt  our  happy  maxim-^ 
Desert  and  sing  your  lover  thus. 

No  matter  how  it  racks  him : 

**  Sigh  no  more,"  &c 

II 

This  idle  whining  will  not  do. 

You  must  be  less  believing, 
For  when  he  finds  that  you  are  true. 

He  goes  at  his  deceiving. 
His  passion's  but  a  practised  part. 

And  flies  ofi*  like  a  rocket ; 
He  puts  one  hand  upon  his  heart. 

While  toother's  in  your  pocket. 

*'  Sigh  DO  more,"  kc 
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WHEN  FROM  THOSE  WE  LOVE  WE  PART. 


When  from  those  we  loYe  we  part, 

And  the  spirit  droops  in  sadness, — 
What  can  cheer  the  Minting  heart — 

What  can  speak  of  joy  and  gladness  7 
Hope  alone  presents  the  balm. 

When  with  sad  farewell  we  greet  them, 
Hope  alone  the  soul  can  calm. 

Whispering,  we  again  may  meet  them ! 

II 

When  from  those  we  love  we  part. 

Whom  the  hand  of  death  surprises, — 
What  can  heal  the  breaking  heart,— 

While  the  bursting  sob  arises  7 
Hope  doth  stand  beside  us  there, 

With  a  glorious  promise  given : 
Points  to  realms  diyinely  fair, 

Dtstanty  in  the  radiant  Hearen ! 
Jvkf,  1837.  c.  w.  E. 


ON  THE  UNDUE  AND  PERNICIOUS 

INFLUENCE   OF   WEALTH. 

"  JtMirum  omnes  vieta  pieUte  eoliinl." 

To  no  instance  do  mankind  manliest  more  weakness, 
than  in  that  inordinate  love  of  money,  which  forms  so 
itrikiiig  a  characteristic  of  our  race.  Upon  nothing  do 
they  place  a  more  false,  artificial,  and  exaggerated  es- 
timate, than  upon  wealth.  No  human  passion  is  so  in- 
tense, so  ardent,  as  the  "  sacra  fames  ourT' — nor  is  any 
passion  so  universal  in  its  operation,  so  ruinous  in  its 
consequences. 

ETSry  man  seems  to  think  he  has  been  placed  in  this 
world  to  promote  the  selfish  views  of  himself-— alone ; 
and  to  accomplish  but  one  object — the  acquisition  of 
wealth.  Wealth !  this  is  the  glorious  prize  for  which 
aU  are  fAriving.  To  obtain  it,  is  the  first  doty  of  man ; 
to  posKSs  it,  is  happiness.  How  foolishly  do  we  ne- 
glect the  certain  means  of  happiness,  and  engage  in  the 
pursoit  of  a  glittering  phantom,  which  either  eludes  our 
grasp  altogether,  or  if  secured,  entails  lasting  misery 
upon  IS. 

Cannot  experience  teach  men,  that  riches  do  not  con- 
fer happiness?  Will  they  not  be  guided  by  wisdom 
into  the  true  road  to  happiness?  No — they  cannot, 
will  not.  They  toil  for  wealth,  and  yet  dissatisfied  with 
that  they  possess,  they  still  continue  to  toil  on  through 
liie,  hoarding  up  immense  treasures  which  they  cannot 
«}joy,  and  which  will,  in  all  probability,  prove  a  curse 
to  their  posterity. 

Are  there  not  other  important,  noble  and  agreeable  ob- 
jecti  of  poTstxit?  Does  the  improvement  of  the  mind, 
And  heart,  and  conduct,  afibrd  no  pleasures  7  Do  inno- 
cence, eontenCment,  evenness  of  temper,  and  the  domes- 
tic and  sodal  virtues,  possess  no  charms  7  Is  the  prac^ 
tice  of  vvtoe,  in  promoting  the  welfare  of  our  fellow- 
neo,  an  object  unworthy  our  attention  7  These  things 
have  little,  rery  little  influence  upon  the  mass  of  man- 
kiad.    All  their  motives,  feelings,  and  principles,  are 


subservient  to  the  predominant,  unconquerable  love 
of  money.  AU  their  thoughts  and  actions  converge  to 
one  point — money.    The  universal  cry  is— money. 

It  is  the  duty  of  every  man  to  provide  for  himself  a 
competency.  It  is  esyntial  to  happiness  to  be  above 
want.  It  is  a  source  of  pleasure  to  enjoy  **  the  glorious 
privilege  of  being  independent"  These  pre-suppose 
that  a  man  i»  in  the  enjoyment  of  all  the  comforts  and 
conveniences  of  life.  If  he  have  lAem,  he  is  then  in 
the  possession  of  all  the  real  good  which  money  can  af- 
ford. Wealth  may,  indeed,  furnish  luxuries ;  but  they 
are  hurtful  They  enervate  both  mind  and  body :  cor- 
rupt  the  heart  and  afifections,  and  engender  yicious  in- 
clinations and  indulgences.  Luxury  is  a  rich  soil,  pro- 
ducing an  exuberant  growth  of  noxious^  poisonous 
weeda 

Happiness  shuns  the  abode  of  voluptuous  wealth,  as 
well  as  that  of  squalid  poverty.  She  dwells,  most  fire- 
quently,  with  contented  competency.  Peace,  cheerful- 
ness, simplicity,  and  virtue,  are  the  companions  who  at- 
tend upon  her.  She  delights  in  terenity  and  calmness : 
in  the  quiet  joys  of  innocence,  contentment  and  benevo- 
lence.   This  is  the  golden  medium  of  happiness ! 

Wealth,  when  honestly  acquired  and  properly  used, 
is  not  at  all  objectionable.  It  indeed  may  be,  but  often  is 
not,  honestly  acquired :  and  properly  to  use  it,  requires 
a  degree  of  disinterestedness,  philosophy,  and  virtue, 
which  few  men  possess. 

It  is  insatiate  avarice,  and  theabitrary,  extraordinary 
estimate  placed  upon  wealth,  which  are  to  be  deplored 
as  a  prolific  source  of  evils. 

They  cause  us  to  neglect  the  duties  we  owe  to  our- 
selves, to  our  families,  to  the  world,  and  to  Gk)d.  To 
ourselves— they  divert  our  attention  from  those  things 
which  would  secure  real  happiness.  To  our  families — 
occupied  by  the  all-absorbing  love  of  money,  we  ne- 
glect their  moral,  mental,  and  religious  culture  and  im- 
provement To  the  worid^-the  selfishness  always 
attendant  tipon  avarice  renders  us  totally  regardless 
and  insensible  of  the  rights,  interests,  and  welfisire  of 
our  fellow-men.  To  God-^in  the  ardent  pursuit  of 
wealth,  we  have  neither  time,  opportunity,  nor  inclina- 
tion, to  perform  the  sacred  duties  we  owe  to  him. 

They  destroy  the  peace  of  individuals  and  families ; 
are  productive  of  discontent,  disquietude,  and  misery — 
of  injustice,  vice,  and  crime.  They  mar  the  pleasures 
of  soctal  interoonrse ;  and  above  all,  produce  that  state 
of  feeling,  that  course  of  conduct,  which,  when  gene- 
rally prevalent  throughout  a  republic,  are  dangerous  to 
liberty,  and  the  sure  precursors  of  the  downfhil  of  free 
institutions. 

The  love  of  money  has  been  said  by  foreigners,  and 
not  without  cause,  to  be  a  prominent  feature  in  the 
character  of  Americans.  We  pay  to  wealth  servile 
homage  and  adoration.  Mammon  is  the  God  we  wor- 
ship. It  would  be  well  for  us  if  we  obeyed  the  scrip- 
ture commandment,  and  worshipped  no  olAer  Gods  hul 
one.  But  we  have  a  multitude  of  Qods.  We  not  only 
worship  Mammon,  but  we  worship  also  the  priests  of 
Mammon — those  holy  personages  who  enjoy  his  pecu- 
liar favor,  and  are  distinguished  by  the  golden  decora- 
lions  which  adorn  them.  We  worship  men — we  ex- 
tend our  veneration  for  wealth  to  the  men  who  possess 
it  We  are  gross  idolaters,  and  like  the  andent  Egyptr 
ians,  worship)  calves,  and  asses,  and  apes.    The  natural 
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digoily  of  man,  the  noble  indepeDdence  of  freemen,  are  i 
sacrifioed  apon  the  polluted  altar  of  idola. 
We  remember  not, 

'*  That  rank  ia  but  the  fninea'i  atamp. 
The  ifM»*t  the  gold  for  a>  tbaL*> 

We  remember  not,  that  riches  do  not  confer  honesty, 
or  worth,  or  Tirtoe.  Vice  and  corruption  may  baild 
golden  palaces,  and  rerel  in  oriental  splendor  and  mag- 
nificence ;  yet  they  are  vice  and  corruption  still ;  they 
still  retain  the  same  odious  features  as  before.  Qilded 
vice  and  folly  are  even  more  dangerous,  because  more 
powerful,  than  when  clothed  in  the  humble  habiliments 
of  poverty. 

The  splendor  of  wealth  dazzles  the  mind,  and  exerts 
upon  it  a  magical  influence.  Like  the  silver  veil  of  the 
Prophet  of  Khorassan,  it  inspires  the  beholder  with  res- 
pect and  awe,  and  conceals  the  most  hideous  deformi- 
ties of  mind  and  body.  We  are  apt  to  think  that  if  a 
man  be  rich,  he  is  at  once  endowed  with  all  the  attri- 
butes of  a  superior  being.  We  forget  that  a  man  nuglU 
to  be  respected  only  in  so  far  as  he  is  deserving  of 
respect ;  that  he  can  deserve  it  only  by  good  principles, 
good  conduct,  wisdont,  and  virtue ;  and  that  riches  do 
not,  necessarily,  render  him  either  virtuous  or  wise. 

This  undue  estimate  of  wealth  would  not  be  so  inju- 
rious to  society,  if  we  did  not,  in  overrating  it,  at  the 
same  time  undervalue  merit.  But  as  our  reneration  for 
wealth  increases,  in  the  same  degree  does  our  regard 
tot  intrinsic  merit  decrease — in  the  same  degree  is  dimi- 
nished our  respect  for  those  who  are  so  unfortunate  as 
to  be  poor. 

It  is  apparent,  that  these  principles  and  feelings 
must  operate  deleteriously  upon  the  character  of  indi- 
viduals, and  society  in  general. 

Men  perceiving  that  wealth  is  prized  more  highly 
than  any  thing  else,  and  will  alone  confer  upon  them 
rank  and  distinction,  soon  learn  to  consider  Mot,  the 
great  desideratum  of  life — the  only  object  worthy  their 
ambition,  their  toils,  and  struggles.  They  soon  lose  all 
respect  for  virtue,  and  become  unscrupulous  of  the 
means  they  use  to  acquire  riches.  They  cheat,  lie,  de- 
fraud, steal,  murder;  dare  every  danger — ^perpetrate 
every  crime,  to  get  riches;  knowing  that  they  will  secure 
impunity,  and  purchase  the  good  opinion  of  the  world. 

When  they  have  acquired  wealth,  they  then  freely  in- 
dulge their  vicious  propensities.  They  are  then  inde- 
pendent of  the  world ;  and  think  themselves  at  liberty 
to  do  whatever  prejudice,  passion,  or  interest  may  sug- 
gest : — their  delinquencies  and  crimes  will  alwa3rs  be 
excused,  or  justified  by  interested  friends  and  partizans. 

There  is  another  pernicious  consequence  arising  from 
the  homage  paid  to  wealth.  The  mere  possession  of  it 
is  a  sufficient  passport  into  the  temple  of  fashion — the 
temple,  in  which  that  coterie  who  claim  to  be  superior 
to  humanity,  and  exempt  from  the  frailties  of  mortals — 
who  look  down  with  scorn  and  contempt  upon  the  hum- 
ble beings  who  move  about  beneath  them — who  will 
not  pollute  themselves  by  a  base  contact  with  common 
men — that  temple  in  which  this  sacred  band  meet  to  per- 
form the  unhallowed  rites  of  the  religion  of  Mammon, 
to  pronounce  the  oracles  of  their  wisdom,  to  give  laws 
to  tlie  inferior  world,  and  to  declare  who  are  worthy  to 
be  damned  by  being  admitted  into  fellowship  with  them, 
and  who  are  to  be  blessed  by  exclusion  from  their  so- 
ciety.   A  roan  has  only  to  exhibit  his  golden  creden- 


tials, and  he  is  admitted  into  the  inmost  recesses  of  the 
temple  of  fashion. 

Wealth  thus  places  a  man  in  the  front  rank  of  so- 
ciety. Hence,  that  w hich  is  termed  the  "highest  dass," 
will  be  composed  partly,  if  not  wholly,  of  such  as  have 
no  other  qualification :  of  such,  probably,  as  lack  good 
sense,  good  breeding,  modesty,  honor,  and  meriu  The 
number  of  this  description  of  persons,  will  vary  ac- 
coiding  to  the  degree  of  influence  which  wealth  exer- 
cises over  the  community. 

Such  are  the  men  the  community  will  admire :  such 
the  men,  we  will  imitate.  Such  the  men,  whose  be- 
hests we  obey,  whose  opinions  we  adopt,  whose  senti- 
ments we  imbibe,  whose  examples  we  follow.  The 
natural  consequence  is,  that  the  standard  of  intelligence, 
morals  and  virtue,  will  be  degraded.  If  we  imitate 
such  models,  our  character  will  sink  below  the  proper 
standard.  The  result  will  be,  universal  corruption 
throughout  the  community.  Honorable  ambition  will 
be  diverted  from  its  lofty  purposes,  to  the  ignoble  em- 
ployment of  delving  for  gokL  Honesty,  justice,  and 
virtue,  wiU  be  mere  abstract,  metaphysical  terms,  not 
reducible  to  practice.  Philanthropy  will  be  the  pru- 
dent care  of  one's  self.  Self-respeet,  and  spirited  in- 
dependence, will  sink  into  cringing  sycophancy  and 
degraded  man-worship. 

Again,  where  riches  constitute  merit,  porerty,  honest 
poverty,  becomes  a  disgrace ;  and  the  honest  poor  are 
contemned,  despised  and  abused.  Whatever  intrinsic 
worth  they  possess  ia  unnoticed,  unenoouraged,  unre- 
warded. Their  errors  and  imperfections  are  magnified; 
their  talents  and  virtues  are  undervalued.  The  public 
cannot  perceive  how  a  man  can  at  the  same  time  be 
poor  and  meritorious — ^humble,  and  yet  great. 

"  Through  uttered  clothes  small  rices  do  appear. 
Robes,  and  furr'd  gowns  hide  alL** 

Poverty,  then,  becomes  a  real  evil — a  source  of  real 
misery.  For  who  can  bear  the  slights,  sooflTs,  sooni, 
and  derision  of  his  fellow-men  ?  How  mortifying  to  a 
man,  proudly  conscious  of  his  own  integrity,  to  be  sub- 
jected to  the  insults  of  the  rich  and  great,  probably 
less  deserving  than  himself,  merely  because  they  wear 
the  golden  livery  of  fortune  which  he  does  not  wear. 
He  then  feels  poverty  to  be  a  curse  indeed.  He  writhes 
and  groans  under  iu  He  becomes  discontented  with 
his  lot — ^unhappy  and  miserable.  He  perceives  the 
difficulty  of  rising  by  merit  alone,  and  ceases  to  feel 
the  laudable  desire  to  earn  a  good  name  among  men. 
He  yields  to  the  seductions  of  vice,  or  becomes  despe- 
rate, becomes  abandoned,  guilty,  and  criminaL 

Superciliousness  and  injury  on  the  part  of  the  rich, 
create  a  spirit  of  resentment  on  the  part  of  the  poor ; 
which  combined,  tend  to  mar  the  pleasures  of  social 
intercourse,  by  preventing  an  interchange  of  friendly 
offices,  and  by  producing  personal  animosities  and 
family  feuds. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  haughty  pride  and  arrogance 
of  the  rich  are  met  by  many  with  the  most  spiritless 
acquiescence,  the  most  tame  submission,  the  most  ser- 
vile sycophancy.  The  rich  man  who  feeds  them,  of 
course  thinks,  speaks,  and  acts  for  them.  Such  men 
deserve  to  wear  the  yoke  of  slavery  which  disgraces 
theoo.  But  God  forbid  there  should  be  many  of  this 
character  in  our  country.  They  would  barter  their 
liberties  for  a  mess  of  porridge. 
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SCENES  FROM  PAUL  DE  KOCK. 

NO.  L 

The  sketch  that  follows,  is  the  first  of  a  series  of  arti- 
des  on  the  living  French  noyelists,  which  we  propose 
to  present  to  our  readers.  The  novels  of  Paul  de  Kock 
have  never  been  translated  into  the  English  language, 
and,  in  all  probability,  never  will  be.  They  are  *not 
adapted  to  the  English  taste.  Most  of  them  are  dis- 
figared  by  scenes  and  expressions  which  ought  to  de- 
prive them  of  a  general  English  and  American  circula- 
tion. Bat  Paul  de  Kock  is  a  bold  and  striking  painter 
of  men  and  manners.  His  sketches  of  character  possess 
a  variety  and  a  truth  to  nature,  which  mark  him  as  one 
of  the  most  extraordinary  writers  of  the  day.  His 
resoarees  are  endless ;  his  fertility  is  absolutely  mar- 
veiloos.  In  selecting,  from  some  of  his  more  remarkable 
productions,  some  of  the  most  striking  scenes  and  inci- 
dents, we  feel  that  we  shall  be  doing  an  act  of  justice 
to  a  great  though  misdirected  genius,  and  shall  add  to 
the  variety  which  it  is  the  leading  object  of  a  journal 
like  our  own  to  maintain.  As  we  have  abandoned 
eniirely  the  field  of  politics,  we  can  the  better  enlarge 
the  circle  of  our  literary  interests ;  and  in  a  monthly 
paper  on  the  current  helUs  lettrts  of  France,  we  trust 
chat  we  shall  find  much  matter  of  entertainment  for  our 
readers. 

The  January  number  of  the  Edmbwrgh  Review,  con- 
tains an  article  on  Paul  de  Kock,  presenting  a  very  just 
estimate  of  his  powers,  and  a  fair  exhibition  of  his 
beauties  and  defects.  The  writer  compares  him  to 
Hogarth,  for  the  subtle  and  profound  skill  with  which 
be  connects  the  ludicrous  and  the  terrible.  Count 
I>Onay  has  styled  him  the  Smollett  of  France ;  and  the 
Edinburgh  critic  thinks,  that  in  variety,  pathos,  and 
appeals  to  the  passions,  he  is  the  superior  of  SmoIletL 
**  With  judicious  retrenchment  and  correction,**  he  con- 
tinues, **  we  think  a  translation  of  some  of  M.  de  Kock's 
novels,  carefully  selected,  would  be  a  valuable  addition 
to  our  own  libraries  of  popular  fiction.  The  blots  and 
drawbacks  we  have  before  spoken  of  exptinged  and  re- 
moved, the  little  we  might  lose  in  bold  and  broad 
hamor,  would  be  amply  compensated  by  the  unalloyed 
pleasure  and  advantage  with  which  the  graver  and 
more  pathetic  portions  might  be  perused  and  studied. 
The  moral  aims  of  Paul  de  Kock  are  often  good — 
sometimes  original  and  great.  But  the  means  trough 
vhich  he  endeavors  to  work  out  the  ends,  not  unfre- 
qoently,  in  our  judgment,  destroy  his  own  object." 

"  An  Englishman,  who,  afler  a  fashionable  French 
criticism  on  Paul  de  Kock's  novels,  turns  to  them,  for 
the  first  time,  to  form  his  own  judgment  of  their  merits 
and  defects,  will  be  astonished  to  find,  that,  amid  an 
exuberance  of  familiar  humor,  which  oflen  passes  the 
limiu  of  goocl  taste,  and  (M.  Paul  de  Kock  must  par- 
don us  if  we  add)  as  oAeu  outrages  the  laws  of  all 
sound  morality,  there  are  veins  of  the  most  beautiful 
end  elevating  sentiment,  and  passages  of  tremendous, 
yet  never  exaggerated  power.  Perhaps,  indeed,  no 
author  ever  excelled  the  genius  which  created  Le  Bon 
EnfmU  and  Frhe  Jaeipus,  in  that  vivid  and  thrilling 
tragedy,  which  seeks  its  elements  in  ordinary  passions 
and  daily  life.** 

The  scene  below,  is  a  chapter  from  one  of  his  most 
recent  productions — ^we  believe  his  very  latest — ^thc 


novel  of  Ztsme :  the  chapter  makes  a  complete  story 
by  itselfr-but  the  final  disposition  of  the  characters  in- 
troduced, is  reserved  for  another  number.  In  the  selee- 
tions  which  we  shall  make,  it  will  be  our  object  to  give 
an  entire  scene  in  every  number,  rather  than  disjointed 
and  unconnected  points  and  passages  of  scenes.  This 
will  enable  the  reader  to  form  a  more  just  estimate  of 
the  author,  and  of  the  state  of  the  society  whose  man- 
ners and  morals  he  delineates. 


THE   GUARDIAN   ANGEL. 

FROM  ZIZINE. 

Edward  never  passed  a  day  without  going  to  Madam 
Dolbert's;  the  good  lady  received  him  as  a  man  to 
whom  she  hoped  one  day  to  give  the  name  of  son,  and 
Stephanie  with  that  sweet  smile  which  betrayed  to  all 
eyes  the  inmost  secret  of  her  heart. 

But  it  was  not  thus  that  the  lover  of  Stephanie  de- 
sired to  be  loved.  Conducting  himself  before  the  world 
with  an  extreme  reserve,  it  was  only  in  private,  in  low 
whispers,  and  when  removed  from  the  vigilance  of  her 
grandmother,  that  Edward  spoke  to  the  young  girl  of 
love ;  but  then  his  words  were  burning,  and  his  eyes 
had  an  expression  which  compelled  Stephanie  to  avert 
her  own ;  his  caressing  hands  sought  always  to  ap- 
proach her — to  touch  the  robe,  the  arm,  or  the  knee  of 
the  young  girl,  who  sometimes  found  herself  suddenly 
embraced,  and  pressed  warmly  to  a  heart  that  was 
beating  rapidly  with  the  most  ardent  desires. 

Stephanie  responded  with  an  undisguised  afifection  to 
the  transports  of  the  man  who  seemed  so  happy  by  her 
side.  But  when  Edward,  profiting  by  an  unobserved 
interview,  pressed  her  tenderly  to  his  arms,  she  sufiTered 
an  embarrassment,  an  agitation,  which  resembled  alarm ; 
and  she  disengaged  herself  from  the  embrace  which 
would  retain  her,  with  the  question — *'But  since,  my 
friend,  you  love  me  so  fondly,  why  don't  you  tell  me  so 
before  my  mother?  When  we  are  in  society,  you 
hardly  look  at  me;  you  seem  to  fear  that  our  love 
should  be  suspected.  Why  is  this  7  There  is  no  harm 
in  our  loring — you  have  yourself  told  me  so  j — why 
then  should  it  be  a  secret?'* 

To  these  questions  Edward  replied — '*  I  cannot  yet 
avow  my  love— family  reasons  prevent  me;  but, my 
dear  Stephanie,  they  need  not  prevent  us  from  indulging 
our  love.  The  world  is  a  wicked  world,  and  as  it  al- 
ways puts  a  wrong  construction  on  the  conduct  of  its 
members,  we  need  not  admit  it  to  the  confidence  of  our 
secret  sentiments.  Believe  me,  mystery  is  one  of  the 
greatest  charms  of  love.  Are  we  not  an  hundred  times 
better  pleased  with  a  good  fortune  of  which  others 
know  nothing?  My  dear  Stephanie,  still  let  me  see 
you  in  secret, — permit  me  still  to  have  with  you  those 
sweet  interviews,  in  which  we  can  at  least  exchange 
the  tender  caresses  which  the  world  would  blame,  and 
which  make  me  so  happy.** 

Stephanie  sighed, and  whispered :  "In  secret — ^how? 
I  do  not  understand.**  But  whenever  Delaberge  under- 
took to  explain,  her  grandmother  or  Zizine  appeared 
to  interrupt  the  conversation. 

A  residence  of  many  months  with  the  ladies,  Dolbert 
had  already  produced  a  great  change  in  the  manners 
and  language  of  Zizine.    She  h:id  always  been  a  deli- 
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cate  little  girl,  pak  and  thoughtful ;  but  she  no  loager 
appeared  the  daughter  of  a  water-earner.  Apt  to  learn 
whatever  pleased  her  benefaetors,  Zizine  had  aoon  lost 
all  the  outward  signs  of  her  humble  origin ;  but  her 
heart  still  remained  the  sam»— she  never  forgot  Jerome, 
and  when  a  month  intervened  between  his  visits,  the 
little  giri  became  uneasy,  and  would  hide  herself  to 
weep. 

Without  understanding  the  eanse,  Zizine  pereeived 
very  plainly  that  Stephanie  had  ceased  to  be  to  her 
what  she  once  was.  Her  young  protectress  still  ca- 
ressed her,  but  she  did  not  speak  to  her  so  frequently. 
The  little  games — the  dolls,  were  entirely  thrown  aside. 
Stephanie  was  almost  always  absent  and  dreaming,  and 
sometimes  did  not  hear  the  questions  of  her  little  com- 
panion, who  olten  asked  her,  **  What,  then,  are  you 
thinking  about  ?** 

At  length,  one  day,  when  Stephanie  was  even  mora 
absent  than  usual,  the  little  girl  burst  into  tears.  This 
sight  roused  Stephanie,  who  lan  to  her,  caught  her  in 
her  arms,  and  asked — 

"  Why  do  you  weep  Zizine  7  What  have  they  been 
doing  to  you?"  "They  have  been  doing  nothing  to 
me ;  it  is  because  you  no  longer  love  me."  "  I  don't  love 
you  Zizine!  and  why  do  you  think  so?"  "Because  I 
see  very  well  you  never  speak  to  me— you  never  play 
with  me — you  are  always  sad.  I  see  that  I  weary 
you — and  I  wish  to  return  to  my  father,  the  water- 
carrier."  "  What,  leave  me  Zizine !  oh,  no^  no,  I  can- 
not think  of  it ;  I  love  you  still— always  love  you.  Bat 
you  see,  that— when  one  grows  up,  one  has  many 
things  to  think  o^— one  has  ideas  which — ^in  short,  I 
cannot  explain  it  all  to  you  now,  because  you  are  too 
young — but  that  shall  not  prevent  me  from  loving  you. 
Pardon  me  if  I  am  sometimes  sad-^ut  do  not  leave  me. 
Oh !  never  desert  me ;  for  at  the  bottom  of  my  heart  I 
am  always  the  same  to  you." 

Zizine  was  easily  consoled  by  these  kirid  words,  and 
since  she  was  assured  that  her  presence  was  still  plea- 
sant to  Stephanie,  she  no  longer  feared  to  remain  by 
her  side,  even  when  she  did  not  speak  to  her. 

Edward  had  often  noticed  that  this  child  was  con- 
stantly with  Stephanie,  and  one  evening  he  said  to  her 
4n  a  half  whisper : 

'*  How  annoying  to  see  that  little  girl  forever  at  your 
side !  One  would  think  that  she  was  set  to  watch 
you — a  spy  upon  your  every  action." 

"Ob,  it  is  not  ao^^  replied  Stephanie;  "she  loves 
me  so  much,  that  it  is  her  greatest  pleasure  to  be  near 
me."  "  She  loves  you,  it  is  very  possible — ^but  I  also 
love  you,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  I  ought  to  have  the 
preference.**  "  My  dear  Edward,  it  is  of  your  own 
choice  whether  or  not  to  be  near  me  when  you  visit  us ; 
it  is  not  Zizine  who  prevents  you."  "  Pardon  me,  this 
little  girl  vexes  me — annoys  me.  When  your  mother 
is  engaged,  I  might  be  alone  with  you  in  this  little 
cabinet,  if  this  Zizine  were  not  always  in  the  way." 
"But  she  does  not  prevent  us  from  being  together — 
conversing."  "It  is  not  the  same  thing.  In  truth, 
Stephanie,  I  do  not  understand  how  you,  well  educated, 
born  in  the  world  of  fashion,  should  have  formed  such 
an  attachment  for  the  dt^ugbter  of  a  poor  water-carrier, 
who  has  nothing  attractive  about  her,  for  she  is  not 
even  pretty."  "  You  are  deceived,  my  friend ;  if  you 
knew  Zizine  as  well  as  I  do,  you  would  see  that  she 


deserves  to  be  loved— she  is  so  good— «nd  die  has  so 
much  talent!  Oh,  she  is  not  like  other  children :  poor 
little  thing,  she  was  destitute  of  everything  when  I 
found  her."  "  Continue  to  provide  for  her— 1  would 
by  no  means  blame  you  for  that ;  but  put  her  lo  some 
boarding-school."  "  What,  send  her  away  from  me  1 
Oh,  nevei^— and  if  some  day — ^I  should — ^be  married — 
that  would  not  prevent  me  from  keeping  Zizine  always 
with  me." 

Stephanie  blushed  as  she  uttered  these  last  words; 
but  however  unconscious  a  young  lady  may  be,  she 
knows  very  well  that  the  name  of  wife  should  one  day 
belong  to  her,  and  when  she  loves,  she  ought  still  more 
frequently  to  think  of  marriage. 

Edward  said  no  more.  The  word  marriage  which 
Stephanie  had  uttered  seemed  to  embarrass  him ;  he 
saw  that  it  was  in  vain  to  attempt  detaching  Zizine 
from  her  mistress ;  and  that  he  must  gain  his  end  in 
some  other  way. 

After  several  months,  Stephanie's  grandmother  was 
attacked  with  a  violent  fever,  which  threatened  her  life. 
Stephanie  was  always  by  her  bed-side.  She  never  left 
it  for  a  moment  Aided  by  Zizine,  who  did  everything 
to  make  herself  useful,  this  young  girl  watched  the  in- 
valid with  so  much  assiduity  and  care,  that  in  the 
course  of  a  few  days  she  was  declared  to  be  oat  of 
danger. 

But  during  all  this  time  she  had  not  found  a  moment 
to  talk  of  love  with  Edward ;  Stephanie  would  have 
thought  it  wrong  to  waste  a  single  moment  cm  anything 
but  her  mother's  health.  When  M.  Delaberge  pre- 
sented himself  at  the  door  of  the  invalid's  chamber, 
Stephanie  was  content  with  a  silent  look,  or,  as  her 
grandmother  recovered,  with  a  smile. 

Edward  did  not  dare  to  complain ;  he  watched  and 
waited  with  patience  for  the  moment  when  be  might  act 

Madam  Dolbert  was  out  of  danger,  but  her  recovery 
was  slow,  and  the  physician  had  reconiroended  the  uu 
most  care.  She  was  ilirected  to  rise  late,  and  retire 
early,  as  repoee  was  necessary  for  her  restoration.  Ste- 
phanie was  anxious  to  be  ever  by  her  grandmother's 
side ;  but  touched  by  the  solicitude  which  ber  daughter 
had  displayed.  Madam  Dolbert  insisted  on  her  uking 
some  recreation,  and  often  sent  her  from  the  bed-side 
with  the  words — 

"  I  am  no  longer  sick.  All  that  is  now  necessary  is 
rest ;  but  you,  my  dear  child,  were  not  directed  to 
watch  constantly  by  my  bed.  At  your  age,  you  re- 
quire an  active  life.  Return  to  your  piano,  your  draw- 
ings ;  go  and  laugh  with  your  liule  prot^^ ;  receive  our 
friends ;  in  short,  enjoy  the  pleasures  of  life,  1  command 
you;  and  you  must  obey  my  prescriptions  as  I  the  pby* 
sician's. 

Stephanie  yields  to  the  desires  of  her  grandmother, 
returns  to  the  saloon,  and  receives  there  more  frequently 
than  ever  the  visits  of  Edward  ;  sometimes  other  ac- 
quaintances of  Madam  Dolbert  came  to  pasa  a  moment 
with  Stephanie ;  but,  by  prolonging  his  visits,  Edward 
alwa3rs  found  an  opportunity  of  being  alone  with  her. 

Not  quite  alone  however ;  for  Zizine  was  ever  then ; 
if  she  left  the  saloon  for  a  moment,  she  at  onoe  returned ; 
hardly  could  the  lover  of  Stephanie  raise  to  his  lips  the 
pretty  hand  which  she  urireluctantly  abandoned  to 
him,  when  the  child  came  running  bacJt  to  seat  herself 
by  the  side  of  ber  protectress. 
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''WiMfc  a  torfflent!"  said  Edward,  dropping  the 
hand  of  Stephanie,  and  casting  an  angry  glance  at  the 
child ;  but  Stephanie,  who  seemed  not  to  observe  the 
dMgrin  of  her  lover,  drew  the  head  of  Zizine  into  her 
lap,  and  amused  herself  by  passing  her  fingers  throo^ 
her  lon^  soft  locks. 

Edward  observed  that  the  child  had  been  sad  for  some 
d&ys,  and  he  soon  ascertained  the  cause.  Zizine  had 
Qot  seen  her  father  for  more  than  a  month ;  for  Ste- 
phanie always  accompanied  her  on  her  visits,  and  the 
sickness  of  Madam  Dolbert  having  prevented  her  from 
going  oat,  poor  little  Zizine  had  been  deprived  of  her 
accusUHaed  pleasure. 

"We  will  go  soon  to  Jerome's,''  said  Stephanie  to 
the  child;  '*bat  I  do  not  wish  to  go  out  till  my  poor 
moUier  is  oitirely  restored."  "  And  if  my  father- should 
be  sick !"  said  Zizine  in  tears.  <<  Why  fear  that  7"  **It 
is  80  long  since  I  have  seen  him^ — he  has  given  up  com- 
ing here."  *^  You  know  very  well  that  he  told  us  he 
had  not  time.**  **  Yes,  but  he  will  think  that  I  have 
forgotten  him — and  that  will  give  him  much  pain." 

Edward  had  listened  to  this  conversation  without 
ioterrapting  it.  Suddenly  he  said  to  Zizine,  ''Where 
does  your  &ther  dwell,  my  little  one?"  ''In  rue  St. 
Honors,  sir ;  here  is  his  address — ^I  have  been  copying 
h  for  my  writing  lesson."  "  Qive  it  me ;  to-morrow  I 
will  call  and  inquire  about  your  father,  and  when  I 
come  I  can  bring  you  the  news."  "  Ah,  sir,  you  are 
very  kind — a  thousand  thanks !" 

And  Zizine  in  her  gratitude  would  have  leaped  upon 
die  neck  of  the  good  gentleman,  if  he  had  not  quickly 
tamed  his  head  to  look  at  Stephanie,  who  said  to  him 
as  she  extended  her  hand — "  It  is  very  obliging  in  you 
to  take  this  trouble— and  I  am  much  indebted  for  your 
khidness." 

Edward  soon  took  leave,  for  he  was  absent,  pre-oocu- 
pied ;  he  wished  that  the  morrow  had  already  come ; 
be  had  ibrmed  his  plan;  he  had  at  length  devised  a 
project  for  ridding  himself  of  the  little  girl  who  had 
been  such  an  obstacle  to  his  success.  As  he  withdrew, 
he  exclaimed  to  himself^— "  yet  a  few  hours,  and  Ste- 
phanie will  be  mine." 

The  morrow  arrived,  and  Edward  was  expected  at 
Madam  Dolbert's  with  mors  than  ordinary  impatience. 
Zizine  hopes  for  news  from  her  father,  and  Stephanie 
doubts  not  that  it  will  dissipate  the  sadness  of  her  little 
proUg^.  But  the  day  wanes,  and  Edward  does  not 
appear. 

"He  does  not  come,"  said  Zizine  with  a  sigh. 

"He  will  come  this  evening,"  said  Stephanie ;  "  you 
kaow  he  seldom  fails  to  come  and  keep  us  company 
after  grandmother  has  retired."    ^ 

Thb  was  indeed  the  time  that  Edward  prefbrred,  be- 
caoae  in  the  evening  they  seMom  received  any  other 
visiters,  and  that  evening  he  came  later  than  usual,  to 
be  certain  of  no  obstacle  to  his  plans. 

Stephanie  and  Zizine  were  in  the  saloon ;  they  raised 
a  light  exclamation  of  joy  as  Ekiward  entered,  and  Zi- 
zine cried  out — "Have  yon  any  news  of  my  father, 
sir?»» 

"Pardon  my  being  so  late,"  replied  Edward,  wiping 
kb  forehead,  with  an  air  of  extreme  fiitigue — "  but  I 
have  had  my  hands  full  of  engagements— indispensable 
liQiiQeas-^which  has  detained  roe— or  I  should  have 
^w«n  here  long  since." 


"Any  news  from  my  father," said  21izine;  "have 
you  not  been  able  to  see  him  ?" 

"  Pardon  me,  my  child ;  that  I  promised  you,  and  I 
never  break  my  promise.  I  went  to  his  lodgings,  I 
found  them  without  difficulty."  "  Ah,  sir,  you  are  tob 
good !  You  have  seen  htm  ?"  "  No,  I  have  not  seen 
him,  but  I  found  a  neighbor  of  his  who  was  able  to  an- 
swer my  inquiries.  I  am  sorry  to  tell  you,  my  dear 
little  A'iend,  that  your  fears  were  too  well  founded; 
your  father  is  ill."  "  He  is  ill — good  heaven !  good 
heaven !  Yes,  my  dear  friend,  I  was  sure  he  was  ill. 
But  what  is  the  matter  with  him  V  "  I  don't  know 
exactly— the  woman  could  not  explain — ^but  it  seemed 
that  he  was  a  good  deal  troubled  at  not  having  seen  his 
daughter." 

"  He  wishes  to  see  me !  My  poor,  dear  father !  Oh, 
yes— and  I  also  wish  to  see  him — immediately.  You 
will  let  me  go  and  see  my  father?"  Zizine  clasped 
her  hands,  and  looked  op  imploringly  to  her  benefac* 
tress ;  already  the  big  tears  were  coursing  down  her 
cheeks.  In  her  turn,  Stephanie  embraced  her,  and 
tried  to  comfort  her. 

"You  shall  go — certainly — ^but  to-night,  how  can 
you?  It  is  already  past  nine," 

"  No  mattei^-my  father  is  ill— I  must  go  and  take 
care  of  him,  as  you  have  taken  care  of  your  grand- 
mother— and  she  was  not  alone,  she  had  domestics  to 
provide  for  her ;  but,  my  poor  father  is  all  alone ;  you 
see  that  he  has  need  of  me." 

There  was  that  in  the  expression  of  the  young  girl 
which  indicated  an  energy  beyond  her  years.  It  seemed 
that  filial  love  had  given  new  firmness  of  purpose,  new 
strength  of  soul  to  this  weak  little  creature. 

"But  how  can  you  go?"  said  Stephanie;  "my 
grandmother  is  a-bed  and  asleep— I  cannot  wake  her 
to  ask  permission  to  go  out." 

"It  is  very  easy  to  arrange  that,"  said  Edward. 
"  My  cab  is  at  the  door  with  my  servant ;  he  can  carry 
Zizine  to  her  father— perhaps  he  is  not  very  ill  after 
all  She  can  see  him — she  can  stay  as  long  as  she 
pleases  with  him,  and  my  servant  can  wait  for  her  and 
bring  her  back." 

"  In  that  case,"  said  Stephanie,  "it  would  not  be  ne- 
cessary forme  to  go  with  her.  You  are  not  afraid,  Zi- 
zine?" ".Oh,  no,  my  dear  friend ;  oh,  sir,  how  much 
I  thank  you  1" 

"  Your  servant  is  careful  ?"  said  Stephanie,  who  was 
a  little  fearful  of  parting  with  her  charge. 

"  I'll  answer  for  him,  as  I  would  for  myself.  What 
are  you  afraid  will  happen  to  the  little  girl?" 

"  S^ine,  you  will  return  ?"  "Yes — ^unless  my  father 
should  be  too  sick  for  me  to  leave  him."  "  It  is  likely 
enough  that  the  sight  of  you  will  restore  him— that 
neighbor  of  his  spoke  so  uncertainly."  "  Good  bye, 
my  dear  friend ;"  "  but  wait  a  moment,  let  me  get  you 
a  shawl  or  something — ^you  will  take  cold."  "  Oh,  no, 
I  am  well  enough.  Will  your  servant,  sir,  let  me  get 
into  the  carriage  ?"  "  Come,  my  child,  I  will  go  down 
with  you,  and  tell  him  what  to  do ;  come — but  make  no 
noise,  you  must  not  wake  up  madam  Dolbert — all  this 
would  only  trouble  her."  "  Oh,  yes— you  say  truly— 
be  careful  not  to  wake  my  mother." 

Stephanie  embraces  Zizine,  commits  her  to  Edward, 
and  he  goes  down  with  her  to  the  door.  Zizine  fol- 
lowed the  young  man  with  all  the  swiftness  of  her 
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little  limbs ;  on  reaching  the  door,  Edward  took  her  in 
his  arms,  bore  her  to  the  carriage,  said  a  few  words  to 
his  servant,  and  hastened  .back  to  rejoin  Stephanie. 

The  amiable  girl  was  sad  at  the  loss  of  her  little 
charge ;  but  she  tried  to  receive  Edward  with  a  smile. 
He  throws  too  the  door  of  the  saloon  as  he  eniera,  and 
seats  himself  by  the  side  of  Stephanie. 

"  She  is  gone,  then,"  said  the  young  lady,  with  a 
sigh. 

''  YesH-I  placed  her  in  my  carriage  myself  and  gare 
her  in  charge  to  my  serrant ;  you  may  be  assured  ahe 
is  perfectly  safe.**  "  1  believe  you — and  yet — ^it  is  very 
strange — I  am  troubled,  distressed — ^I  am  so  used  to 
having  this  little  girl  with  me."  "That  you  cannot 
rest  a  moment  without  seeing  her  7  Oh !  you  love  this 
little  girl  beUer  than  you  love  me->l  see  it."    "  Oh ! 

no— what  I  feel  for  her  is  friendship,  and  for  you" 

*'  well  ?  and  for  me  ?"  "  You  know  well  that  it  is  love  I" 
"  My  dear  Stephanie,  ah  1  tell  me  again  that  you  love — 
repeat  it."  "  Is  it  because  you  doubt  7  Ah !  I  cannot 
deceive — and  as  I  cannot  hide  what  I  feel" — **  how  hap- 
py am  I !  and  how  delightful  to  exchange  without  a 
witness  these  vows  of  love!  Ah,  Stephanie,  1  have 
long  wished  for  this  moroenL  I  can  at  last  kiss  these 
sweet  hands — this  white  neck— all  the  charms  that  I 
have  so  long  desired  to  possess  7" 

As  he  thus  spoke,  Edward  drew  his  chair  directly 
opposite  to  Stephanie,  passed  his  arm  about  her  waist, 
and  drawing  her  gently  towards  him,  imprinted  his 
burning  kisses  on  her  neck,  her  arms,  her  hands,  and 
even  her  robe.  Stephanie,  alarmed  by  the  warmth  of 
caresses  to  which  she  is  for  the  first  time  exposed, 
blushes  and  trembles,  gently  repelling  Edward  with 
the  exclamation, "  but  why  do  you  press  me  so  doaely  7" 

"  Dear  Stephanie,  I  am  so  happy  to  be  thus  with 
you."  "  But  it  is  wrong,  perhaps,  that  you  should  em- 
brace me."  "  Why  wrong  7  since  we  love,  and  shall 
always  love  7"  "  Always  7"  "  Oh,  yes,  it  is  true,  very 
true."  "  And  will  you  never  change.  Eld  ward  7"  **  Ne* 
▼er — I  swear  it  by  this  kiss." 

To  the  virgin  lips  of  the  young  girl,  the  insolent  Ed- 
ward presses  his  own ;  Stephanie  burns  with  emotion ; 
the  prey  of  a  new  passion,  she  has  hardly  power  to  rise 
and  tear  herself  from  the  arms  of  her  lover. 

Edward,  surprised  at  the  escape  of  Stephanie,  re- 
mained fixed  on  his  chair,  looking  after  the  young  girl, 
who  had  fled  to  the  opposite  side  of  the  saloon. 

"  Stephanie — do  you  fly  from  me  7"  said  the  lover, 
in  a  tone  of  gentleness. 

"No— I  do  not  fly  from  you,"  replied  Stephanie, 
with  downcast  eyes ;  "  but  it  was— I  know  not  what — 
it  was  something  like  fear." 

"  Fear  of  me,  Stephanie  7  Indeed  I  am  too  unhappy 
if  I  have  inspired  such  a  sentiment — ^I  who  love  you  so 
much— I  who  breathe  only  for  you !" 

These  words  were  uttered  in  a  tone  so  touching,  that 
Stephanie  reproached  herself  for  having  given  pain  to 
Edward;  she  turned  her  fine  eyes  towards  him,  they 
expressed  no  anger ;  the  young  man  left  his  seat,  ran  to 
her,  took  one  of  her  hands  which  he  pressed  tenderly 
in  his  own ;  and  by  his  looks,  endeavored  to  excite  in 
the  breast  of  the  young  girl  all  the  desires  that  were 
raging  in  his  own  ;  but  Stephanie  again  cast  down  her 
eyes  in  shame. 

"Ami  guilty  of  a  crime  in  loving  you  7"  asked  Ed- 


ward, gently  drawing  the  charming  girl  to  a  divan  that 
was  near  them. 

"No— no !"  said  Stephanie,  seating  herself  in  great 
emotion  by  the  side  of  her  lover ;  "  but  it  seems  to  me 
that  there  is  no  need — that  it  is  not  right — that " 

The  lips  of  the  maiden  were  closed — she  did  not  dare 
to  say, "  Vou  ought  not  to  embrace  me  as  you  have 
done,"  but  she  thought  so ;  for  there  is  always  soma- 
thing  in  the  depth  of  the  heart  that  teaches  us  to  distin- 
guish the  wrong  from  the  right. 

Edward  divines  easily  what  Stephanie  dares  not 
utter,  and  exclaims  while  circling  her  in  his  arm— 

"But  when  we  love,  is  it  not  natural  to  show  it  7 — 
The  caresses  of  lovers  are  the  dearest  pleasures  we  are 
permitted  to  enjoy.  Stephanie,  I  tremble  with  joy  in 
touching  your  hand,  your  arm— in  pressing  you  to  my 
heart ;  if  you  loved  me  with  an  equal  passion,  "you 
would  feel  as  I  do " 

"  Oh,  I  love  you  as  well— but— how  you  press  me  l" 

"  Stephanie,  am  I  not  he  to  whom  you  have  given 
your  heart  7  Oh,  let  me  hold  you  thua— let  me  snatch 
a  kiss  from  those  lips  that  have  sworn  to  love  only  me  1** 

Stephanie  knows  not  what  to  reply,  but  Edward  does 
not  wait  permission  for  a  new  embrace;  the  young 
maiden  melts  in  the  ardor  of  his  caress ;  her  lover  be- 
comes more  confident ;  she  wishes  lo  repel  him,  but  she 
has  not  the  power. 

"  Mercy — ^mercy !"  murmurs  Stephanie,  who  now 
feels  the  extent  of  her  danger ;  but  Edward  does  not 
listen ;  a  moment  only  and  he  will  have  triumphed  over 
her  feeble  resistance,  when  footsteps  are  heard  in  the 
passage  leading  to  the  apartment.  Some  one  ap- 
proaches ;  Ekiward  disengages  himself  from  Stephanie, 
and  the  moment  after  the  door  of  the  saloon  opens.  It 
is  Zizine,  who  returns,  and  runs  to  throw  herself  into 
the  arms  of  Stephanie. 

"The  child!  so  soon!"  muttered  Edward,  striking 
his  fists  together  in  his  rage,  "Ob— this  is  my  evil 
genius— and  this  miserable  Dupr<  has  permitted  her  to 
return !" 

"  Here  I  am,  my  dear  friend,"  said  the  child,  throw- 
ing her  arms  about  the  neck  of  Stephanie.  "  I  have 
not  been  long  7  and  you  did  not  expect  me  so  soon  ?** 

"  Dear  Zizine,  it  is  heaven  that  has  sent  you.  Hence- 
forth you  shall  never  leave  me — no,  never.  Oh,  how 
happy  am  I  that  you  have  returned!" 

Stephanie  embraced  the  little  girl,  pressed  her  to  her 
bosom,  .concealing  on  the  cheeks  of  Zizine  the  blushes 
of  her  forehead,  and  the  tears  which  nwistened  her 
eyes ;  while  Edward,  seated  at  the  other  end  of  the 
apartment,  was  impatiently  striking  the  floor  with  his 
foot,  and  made  no  effort  to  conceal  his  chagrin  and  dis- 
appointment. 

"You  are  surprised  to  see  me  back  so  aoon!"aaid 
Zizine ;  "  I  will  tell  you  how  it  happened.  But  first 
of  all,  I  am  very  glad  that  I 'went,  for  my  father  is  not 
ill — he  has  not  been  ill ;  it  was  very  malicious  in  that 
neighbor  of  his  to  invent  that  story  only  to  give  me 
pain.  Listen — I  was  in  the  cab ;  we  were  going  along 
some  street — ^I  don't  known  which ;  I  did  not  well  know 
the  way,  but  the  gentleman's  servant  tokl  me  that  he 
knew  where  he  was  to  carry  me.  All  at  once,  as  we 
were  passing  by  a  shop  that  was  very  brightly  lit  up, 
I  saw  my  father.  I  knew  him  instently,and  cried  out, 
'Paps,  papa!  it  is  I!' and  then  I  said  to  the  serrant, 
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'Stop,if  yoa  please  sir,  for  I  baye  jost  seen  my  father.' 
Bot  he  would  not  hear  me ;  he  drove  on  without  stop- 
ping, and  1  was  just  bursting  into  tears.  Fortunately, 
my  father  had  heard  my  voice — he  ran  after  the  cab,  and 
at  the  risk  of  being  crushed,  caught  the  horse  by  the 
head  and  stopped  him.  Then  1  told  my  father  where 
I  was  going,  and  was  about  getting  out  of  the  cab,  when 
the  gentleman's  servant  detained  me,  saying  that  he 
was  responsible  for  my  safe  return.  My  father  inune- 
diately  took  me  in  his  arms,  replying  to  the  servant, 
'  Know  that  when  I  am  present,  no  one  but  I  has  the 
right  of  protecting  her.'  My  poor  father !  he  did  not 
know  what  to  make  of  it  when  he  saw  me  riding  alone 
in  a  cabk  When  I  told  him  that  I  heard  he  was  sick, 
he  kissed  me  and  thanked  me.  He  then  asked  if  I 
wished  to  go  home  with  him,  but  I  told  him  that  you 
loved  me  dearly,  and  that  I  had  promised  to  come  back 
to  you.  Then  the  gentleman's  servant,  who  had  waited 
there,  oflSBred  to  bring  me  back ;  but  my  father  said  to 
him,  *  I  will  myself  return  with  my  daughter  to  her 
protectress ;' — and  indeed  he  brought  me  quite  home — 
DOC  leaving  me  till  he  got  to  the  square,  and  charging 
me  as  he  went  away,  never  to  ride  alone  again  in  a 
cab." 

''Litde  dear !"  said  Stephanie,  once  more  embracing 
Zizioe ;  "  your  father  is  right — I  ought  not  to  have  suf- 
fered you  to  go  out  alone,  and  for  the  future  you  never 
■hall,  I  promise  you." 

"  Bat  what  has  happened  to  you,  my  dear  friend  7 
fasTe  you  been  weeping  7" 

"  Ah — nothing — I  was  too  warm — I  have  been  trou- 
Ued— it  is  all  over  now ;  look,  dear,  I  am  quite  well 
BOW.    Sit  down  by  me,  just  opposite." 

Stephanie  seated  the  child  by  her  side.  Since  the 
Rtnra  of  Zizine,  she  had  not  raised  her  eyes  to  Edward. 
In  the  arms  of  her  little*  ward  she  seeks  to  calm  her 
agitation,  and  recover  her  serenity ;  and  Zizine,  who 
sees  in  Stephanie's  countenance  the  signs  of  an  unusual 
eoBotioo,  looks  on  her  with  an  air  of  disquietude. 

For  a  kmg  lime  they  keep  silence.  At  length  Edward 
determines  to  leave  the  corner  He  had  sought  on  Zizine's 
entrance,  and  approaches  the  ottoman  where  Stephanie 
is  still  resting.  The  maiden  cannot  resist  a  shudder 
of  apprehension,  and  circling  Zizine  with  her  arms  she 
presses  her  closely  to  her  heart,  as  if  to  interpose  the 
child  as  a  shield  against  the  advances  of  her  lover. 

Edward  pauses,  and  exclaims: 

"What  is  the  matter,  lady  7  You  seem  alarmed — 
trembling — what  has  frightened  you  7" 

Stephanie  does  not  reply ;  she  continues  to  hold  Zi- 
zine in  her  arms,  and  does  not  lift  her  eyes  upon  Ed- 
ward. 

The  lover  ventures  to  seat  himself  upon  the  ottoman, 
bat  on  the  side  opposite  to  that  of  the  child ;  and  lean- 
ing towards  the  ear  of  Stephanie,  he  says  to  her  in  a 
low  voice : 

"What  have  I  done  that  you  should  treat  me  thus? 
What?  You  will  not  even  look  upon  me.  Is  it,  Ste- 
phanie, that  you  have  ceased  to  love  me  7  You  see 
very  well  that  we  can  come  to  no  explanation  or  under- 
standing, whilst  this  child  is  here.  Permit  me  to  speak 
one  word  with  you  alone — to  justify  my  conduct — to 
ask  your  pardon — ^it  is  late — you  can  send  the  child  to- 
bcd ^ 

Stephanie,  who  till  tliis  moment  had  remained  silent, 


raises  her  head,  and  turning  it  towards  Edward,  fastens 
on  him  a  glance  that  freezes  the  words  on  his  lips ;  for 
it  is  no  longer  the  look  of  a  young,  timid  and  loving 
girl,  but  of  an  insulted  and  outragA  woman,  proud  of 
her  virtue,  who  sees  before  her  the  abyss  that  she  has 
escaped,  and  defies  the  pledges  and  promises  that  lure 
her  to  a  new  peril.  Her  look  said  all  that,  for  Edward 
could  not  endure  it;  and  this  man,  so  presumptuous,  so 
habituated  in  the  ways  of  gallantry,  hung  his  head  in 
shame,  and  was  struck  dumb  in  the  presence  of  a 
maiden  whom  he  had  failed  to  dishonor. 

Stephanie  immediately  turned  back  her  face  to  Zi- 
zine, for  she  seemed  to  pity  the  confusion  of  her  lover. 
Edward  walks  to  and  fro  in  the  saloon,  begins  several 
sentences  that  he  does  not  finish,  stops  before  Stephanie, 
wishes  to  take  a  hand  which  is  at  once  withdrawn,  and 
finally  resolves  to  take  his  leave. 

It  is  in  a  trembling  voice,  and  with  a  look  of  despair, 
that  Edward  said  farewell  to  Miss  Dolbert ;  whispering 
in  a  tone  of  voice  that  she  only  coukl  hear— '*  If  you 
do  not  condescend  to  give  me  one  look,  I  shall  believe 
that  my  presence  is  disagreeable  to  you,  and  shall  not 
dare  to  visit  you  again." 

Stephanie  hesitates— reflects—but  her  heart  is  so 
kind !  She  confides  in  the  regrets,  in  the  despair  of 
Edward,  and  gently  raising  her  eyes  casts  upon  him  a 
sweet  look,  in  which  there  was  quite  as  much  afifection 
as  resentmenL  It  would  have  been  enough  for  an  or- 
dinary lover ;  but  it  was  very  little  for  one  who  had 
flattered  himself  that  this  evening  would  be  the  witness 
of  his  triumph. 

Having  left  Stephanie,  and  no  longer  compelled  to 
restrain  himself,  Delaberge  gave  a  free  rein  to  his  pas- 
sion— for  he  had  never  before  been  so  cruelly  deceived 
in  his  hopes :  and  the  chagrin  of  being  disappointed  in 
a  scheme  which  he  had  so  well  conceived,  and  so  well 
matured,  exasperated  and  enraged  him  beyond  mea- 
sure. He  had  mounted  his  cab,  and  his  servant,  who 
sat  trembling  by  his  side,  attempted  in  vain  to  vindi- 
cate himself. 

"  You  are  a  fool— an  idiot,"  said  Edward ;  ''  I  had 
given  you  your  instructions,  and  you  ought  to  have  de- 
tained the  child,  no  matter  by  what  means,  by  what 
falsehood.  You  ought  not  to  have  brought  her  back  to 
Madam  Dolbert's  under  two  hours  at  least,  and  twenty 
minutes  had  not  elapsed  before  she  returned." 

'<  Was  it  my  &ult,  sir,  that  we  met  her  father  7" 

*'  You  ought  not  to  have  stopped." 

**  Then  I  must  have  killed  the  man  who  was  hanging 
on  the  neck  of  my  horse." 

"You  should  have  obeyed  my  commands  at  all 
hazards." 

"But,  sir " 

''Enough — no  more — I  give  you  your  discharge — 
you  must  quit  my  service." 

Arrived  home,  Edward  retires  to  his  inner  saloon, 
and  abandons  himself  to  his  fury;  he  breaks  every- 
thing that  he  can  lay  his  hands  on  ;  splendid  articles  of 
fumilnre,  rich -vases,  a  whole  pile ^  of  the  beautiful 
nothings  that  are  invented  to  adorn  the  apartments  of 
the  wealthy,  are  broken  and  trampled  under  the  foot  of. 
this  man,  who  had  never  before  met  with  any  resistance 
to  his  desires,  and  for  the  first  time  had  been  tliwarted 
in  their  gratification.  Like  a  spoiled  child,  who  spites 
himself  and  breaks  all  his  playthings  because  he  can- 
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not  have  his  own  way,  Edward  destroys  everythiDg 
within  his  reach ;  for  men  are  but  g^rown  up  children, 
especially  when  they  have  been  spoiled  by  fortune. 

"  Were  it  not  for  that  child's  return,  Stephanie  had 
been  mine,*'  said  Edward,  throwing  himself  in  exhaus- 
tion upon  the  so& — **  she  was  mine — this  girl  so  win- 
ning, so  innocent,  so  loving !  How  beautiful  were  her 
unresisting  entreaties!  And  it  is  a  child  who  has 
thwarted  all  my  hopes— destroyed  my  goood  fortune — 
a  child — the  daughter  of  a  water-carrier !  She  has  in- 
terposed herself  in  my  path— the  path  of  Edward  De- 
laberge !  I  have  gold  to  satisfy  all  my  passions ;  and 
since  I  have  been  old  enough  to  know  their  virtue,  I 
have  never  failed  with  gold  and  with  oaths,  both  lavished 
in  any  profusion,  to  carry  my  point.  And  now  I  am 
checked  by  a  child — who  has  deprived  me  of  a  happi- 
ness within  my  reach.  For  now — ^what's  to  be  done  7 
Stephanie  understands  her  danger,  and  will  be  on  her 
guard  against  it*  Cursed  Zizine  I  1  already  detested 
her,  but  now  I  hate  her  worse  than  ever.  Why  can't 
I  treat  her  as  I  do  this  glass  ?" 

Edward's  hand  adapts  the  action  to  the  word,  and 
strikes  a  glass  standing  on  a  table  by  his  side ;  the  glass 
is  shivered,  but  his  hand  receives  a  severe  cut,  and  the 
blood  flows  profusely ;  this  brings  Edward  to  his  senses ; 
he  wraps  his  handkerchief  about  the  wound,  and  look- 
ing around  him,  exclaims : 

"  What  a  fool  am  I !  what  disorder !  Shall  I  then 
never  be  master  of  myself?  1  have  passed  thirty 
years,  and  for  twelve  years  what  faults — what  follies! 
Is  it  not  time  to  pause  ?" 

Edward  remains  a  long  time  plunged  in  his  reflec- 
tions ;  they  do  not  appear  to  be  very  pleasant,  for  bis 
forehead  darkens,  and  his  eyes  become  doll  and  fixed, 
his  respiration  short  and  difficult ;  one  would  hardly 
recognize  in  him  the  dashing  and  brilliant  gentleman, 
who  was  the  admiration  of  the  saloon,  the  idol  of  the 
women,  and  the  envy  of  the  men. 

At  length  M.  Delaberge  smooths  his  forehead,  rises, 
takes  several  turns  about  his  chamber,  recovers  his 
habitual  expression  of  face,  and  soliloquizes  after  the 
following  fashion :  "  There  are  a  thousand  other  women 
as  pretty  as  Stephanie — I  will  forget  her — I  will  occupy 
myself  with  some  one  else — it  is  very  easy ^ 

During  four  days,  Edward  absents  himself  from 
Madam  Dolbert's  ;  he  tries  to  forgot  Stephanie,  he  re- 
tarns  to  his  old  acquaintances,  he  makes  new  ones ; 
but  in  the  society  of  the  most  beautiful  women,  and  the 
most  expert  coquettes,  the  image  of  Stephanie  perpe- 
tually haunts  and  pursues  him-— and  he  feels  that  while 
love  is  unsatisfied  it  is  hard  to  forget. 

The  fifth  day  he  can  bear  it  no  longer;  he  mounts 
his  cab,  and  is  set  down  at  Madam  Dolbert's. 

Since  her  t6te-k-t6te  with  Edward,  Stephanie  had 
been  sad  and  silent ;  and  the  sweet  words  of  Zizine 
foiled  to  bring  a  smile  to  her  lips.  She  perceived  that 
the  conduct  of  her  lover  was  to  be  condemned,  but  she 
loved  him  tenderly  and  was  grieved  that  he  had  taught 
her  to  fear  him.  She  sighed  and  wept  in  secret  at  his 
absence ;  in  the  depth  of  her  heart  she  thought  that 
Edward  had  ceased  to  love  her,  since  he  had  sought  to 
betray  her,  instead  of  asking  her  hand  in  marriage. 

But  because  a  lover  has  done  wrong  it  is  no  reason 
that  one  should  love  the  less ;  it  often  happens  that  we 
love  the  more.    Jealousy,  disquiet  and  tears  are  indis- 


pensable to  love,  and  without  them  instead  of  a  flame, 
it  would  be  nothing  but  smoke. 

Thus  Stephanie  was  almost  ready  to  hint  with  joy, 
when  M.  Delabeige  re-appeared  at  her  mother's ;  ahe 
was  then  seated  by  the  side  of  the  good  lady,  whose 
health  was  rapidly  improving,  and  who  was  now  able 
to  sit  up  a  good  portion  of  the  time. 

Edward  was  exceedingly  struck  by  the  paleness  of 
Stephanie.  She  seemed  to  him  more  beautiful  than 
ever.  They  interchanged  one  quick  glance — but  how 
much  that  glance  spoke  to  those  who  knew  how  to  in- 
terpret it !  On  the  one  side  there  was  love,  hope  and 
repentance ;  on  the  other  fidelity,  regret  and  fofgive- 


The  good  lady  assailed  M.  Delaberge  with  good- 
natured  reproaches  for  having  so  long  neglected  them ; 
Stephanie  said  nothing,  she  was  afiraid  that  the  tones  of 
her  voice  would  betray  her  emotion, 

Edward  profits  by  a  moment  when  the  young  girl  is 
passing  him  to  another  part  of  the  room,  to  whisper 
"  do  you  still  love  me  7" 

Stephanie  does  not  reply,  but  two  big  tears  escape 
from  her  eyes,  and  she  tries  in  vain  to  conceal  them 
from  her  lover. 

It  was  in  vain,  however,  that  Edward  seeks  an  op- 
portunity of  being  alone  with  Stephanie;  this  she 
avoids  with  as  much  soh'citude  as  he  exhibits  to  efiect  it. 

Many  weeks  thus  roU  on ;  sometimes  Edward  is  three 
or  four  days  without  visiting  Stephanie— and  then  for 
successive  days  he  can  hardly  tear  himself  from  her 
side.  Wishing  to  foiget,  or  abandoning  himself  to  his 
passion,  hoping  still  to  obtain  a  tfite-^-t^te,  and  still 
despairing  of  success,  Edward  is  quite  at  a  loss  where 
to  stop. 

At  length,  one  evening,  snatching  a  moment  when 
Zizine  was  engaged  at  the  piano,  Edward  takes  the 
hand  of  Stephanie,  and,  pressing  it  with  warmth  in  his 
own,  speaks  to  her  in  a  tone  of  deep  passion. 

**  I  cannot  live  thus.  Stephanie,  we  refuse  nothing 
to  those  we  love.  You  assure  me  that  I  am  rery  dear 
to  yon,  and  yet  I  cannot  obtain  the  slightest  &vor. 
Grant  me  an  interview — one  moment's  conversation — 
if  you  refuse  me,  it  b  because  you  do  not  love  me^  and 
you  shall  never  see  me  again !" 

"I  shall  then  never  see  you  again,  sir,**  replies  Ste- 
phanie, withdrawing  her  hand ;  "  for  I  had  rather  weep 
the  loss  of  your  love  than  mine  own  honor.** 

Edward  was  struck  dumb  by  this  reply,  and  the  tone 
in  which  it  was  uttered  told  him  that  there  was  not  the 
slightest  hope  of  success  in  his  profligate  designs.  He 
withdrew  at  once,  in  rage  and  despair ;  sweariiig  that 
he  would  never  again  enter  the  house. 

Some  days  passed  on,  and  M.  Delabeige  did  not 
make  his  appearance  at  madam  Dolbert's;  weeks 
passed  on,  and  nothing  was  heard  of  Edward. 

The  good  lady  did  not  comprehend  the  oondnct  of 
M.  Delaberge ;  die  did  not  doubt  his  attachment  to  her 
granddsughter;  every  day  she  was  expecting  a  decla- 
ration, but  die  supposed  that,  before  asking  her  eonsent, 
he  had  only  wished  to  render  himself  agreeable  to  Ste- 
phanie ;  and  when  he  must  have  become  confident  of 
having  made  a  fiivorable  impression,  he  had  eeased 
from  his  visits.  This  conduct  was  inexplicable  to 
madam  Dolbert. 

Stephanie  suflfercd  in  silence.    Edwnrd*s  muae  nerer 
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iped  her  lips,  and  when  her  grandmother  spoke  of 
him,  she  always  tried  to  turn  the  conversation. 

**  It  is  very  singular,  however,"  said  Madam  Dolbert 
to  her  granddaughter.  "Have  you  had  any  quarrel 
with  M.  Delaberge?  Are  you  offended  with  one  an- 
other 7  There  must  be  some  reason  for  the  discontinu- 
ance of  his  visits." 

**  We  have  never  quarrelled  about  any  thing,"  re- 
pb'ed  Stephanie ;  "  and  I  know  not,  grandmother,  why 
he  has  left  off  coming  here." 

The  good  lady  shook  her  head,  for  she  thought  that 
Stephanie  still  kept  something  back. 

Stephanie  would  then  retire  to  weep,  in  secret ;  and 
as  Zizine  had  often  surprised  her  young  protectress 
with  her  eyes  swimming  in  tears,  she  was  told — '*  if  you 
wish  that  t  should  continue  to  love  you,  never  tell  my 
grandmother  that  you  have  found  me  weeping." 

Six  weeks  thus  roll  on,  and  the  interval  had  been 
bog  enough  to  a  young  girl  who  counted  the  hours  and 
the  days^  ollen  in  tears,  but  always  with  hope. 

At  the  noon  of  a  day  which,  like  the  rest  had  dawned 
in  sadness,  a  vbit  was  announced :  it  was  M.  Delaberge, 
who  presented  himself  at  Madam  Dolbert's,  and  reap- 
peared to  Stephanie,  as  she  sat  by  the  side  of  her 
grandmother,  not  daring  to  trust  her  eyes  in  the  sight 
of  a  man  who  had  once  bidden  her  an  eternal  farewell. 

Edward's  manner  had  something  serious  and  earnest 
•bout  it ;  and  after  the  usual  salutations  and  compli- 
ments, he  advanced  to  Madam  Dolbert  and  said : 

"  Too  have  not  seen  me  for  a  long  time,  madam ;  I 
hare  been  desirous  of  concluding  some  family  arrange- 
ments before  making  the  request  which  I  now  come  to 
oflleryoo.  Madam— I  love  Miss  Stephanie.  You  know 
ny  family— -my  fortune  b  an  income  of  about  an  hun- 
dred thousand  francs.  I  ask  the  hand  of  your  grand- 
daughter, if  she  is  willing  to  accept  me  for  a  husband." 

It  would  be  difficult  to  paint  the  effect  of  these  words 
upon  Stephanie;  astonished,  trembling,  transported 
with  joy,  she  weeps  and  smiles  at  the  same  moment, 
then  extends  her  hand  to  Edward,  and  exclaims — **  oh ! 
yet— yes — I  willingly  accept  you  for  a  husband." 

The  grandmother  smiled,  for  to  her  there  was  nothing 
extraordinary  in  the  scene ;  she  bad  been  long  expecting 
this  application.  Taking  a  hand  of  her  daughter  and 
of  Edwaidy  and  placing  them  the  one  in  the  other—she 
nys  to  them,  "  be  happy— be  united — my  dear  chil- 
dren; without  speaking  of  it,  I  had  already  divined  this 
love.  M«  Delabeige,  I  give  yoo  the  hand  of  my  Ste- 
phanie." 

Edward  kisses  respectfully  the  hand  that  is  placed  in 
his  own,  and  Stephanie,  who  no  longer  fears  to  avow 
ftH  her  love,  whispers  to  him — "  naughty !  six  weeks 
without  coming  to  see  me !  Oh,  I  have  been  indeed 
Wretched !  but  I  will  think  no  more  of  it  Dear  Ed- 
ward, what  happiness  awaits  me— for  I  shall  be  your 
wife !" 

••Yes,"  replies  Edward,  "yes,  yon  shall  be  my 
wife ;"  and  he  adds  in  a  suppressed  soliloquy — "  it 
must  needs  be !  for  marriage  is  my  only  hope  of  her 
pooeaaton!" 


A  rigid  purilanical  work  was  published  in  the  time 
of  Cromwell,  under  the  alluring  title  of  "  A  sixpenny- 
worth  of  the  DiTine  Spiriu" 


THE  DEFORMED  GIRL 

TO  HER  MOTHER. 
BY  JOHN  C.  McCABE. 

Mother,  do  not  upbraid  roe  thus,  I  know  my  looks  are 

wild, 
Yet  oh !  methinks  some  latent  tie  should  bind  thee  to 

thy  child ; 
I  cannot  help  this  ugly  look  that  makes  thee  call  me 

"elf"— 
Mother,  oh  Mother,  hate  me  not !  I  did  not  make  my* 

self!       • 

I  know  my  form  is  tortured,  and  my  hair  is  lank  and 

coarse, 
My  eye  is  cold  and  lustreless,  my  voice  wild  and  hoarse; 
But  mother  turn  not  from  me  thus,  nor  nature's  thrill 

control. 
For  tho*  my  wretched  fonn  is  curat,  I  have  a  human 

soul! 

Mother!  I'll  serve  thee  faithfully,  thy  roost  obedient 

slave. 
If  thou'lt  but  smile  upon  me  once,  before  the  cold  dark 

grave 
Shall  wrap  this  noarr'd  and  wasted  form,  and  hide  me 

from  thy  view — 
My  playmates  frown  upon  me  oft — ^Mother,  <nu  smile 

from  you  I 

She  steels  her  heart  against  my  cry,  and  I  am  all  alone ! 

Am  I  a  Gorgon,  that  my  gaxe  turns  all  around  to  stone  ? 

Weil,  let  me  be  the  sport  of  ye  who  care  not  what  I 
feel. 

Since  God  upon  my  brow  has  placed  a  dark  and  with- 
ering seaL 

Thank  God !  the  bright  and  blessed  page  of  all  immor* 

tal  truth, 
Hath,  **  in  the  Resurrection,"  pledged  an  everlasting 

youth. 
And  Promise,  bright  as  Mercy's  bow,  all  wisely  hath 

arranged, 
That  **  these  vile  bodies"  all  shall  be  most  beautifully 

••  changed." 

Then  cease  my  foolish  tears  to  flow,  be  still  my  flutt - 
ring  breast ; 

Like  wearied  bird,  my  spirit  soon  shall  seek  its  place  of 
rest; 

The  soft  yonng  flowers  will  sweetly  bloom  upon  the  lit- 
tle mound. 

Where  sleeps  the  broken-hearted  girl,  who  here  no 
friendship  found. 
Ricknund,  August  1837. 


TALMUDS. 


There  are  two  Talmuds— the  Jerusalem  and  the  Ba- 
bytonian— the  latter  is  the  most  bulky.  Rabbi  Juda 
has  the  merit  of  first  collecting  these  oral  traditions  in 
the  second  century. 

Vol.  III.— 62 
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NOTES  AND  ANECDOTES, 

Political  and  MlKellaneoQa-flroin  1796  to  ISSO-Drawn  from 
the  Forirolio  of  an  Officer  of  the  Empire ;  and  tranalaied,  In 
Paris,  from  the  French  for  the  Meaaeoger. 


GENERAL  MALLET. 

The  restOFation  showed  always  great  generoaity  to 
aH  who  had  ever  conspired  against  the  empire.  Thus 
Moreau  was  created  a  Marshal  after  his  death,  that  the 
title  might  pass  to  his  widow.  This  rery  widow  has 
been  covered  with  wealth  and  fayors,  and  yet,  neither 
in  1804  nor  in  1813,  did  Moreau  ever  think  of  the  Bour- 
bons— Moreau  only  thought  of  himself. 

The  restoration  did  not  show  less  gratitude  towards 
the  family  of  Mallet ;  there  is  not  a  cousin,  however 
distant,  of  this  extravagant  General,  who  has  not,  by 
the  aid  of  his  name,  obtained  something  from  the  go- 
vernment. I  know,  €/(  my  own  knowledge,  a  young 
man  of  the  name  xti  Mallet,  who  would  certainly  be 
pot  to  great  difficulty  to  frimish  any  evidence  of  rela- 
tionship with  the  Mallet  of  181S,  who,  by  the  help  of 
his  name  alone,  obtained  nothing  less  than  a  sub-pre- 
fecture. When  he  was  nominated  sub-prefect,  he  was 
a  sub-lieutenant  in  a  regiment  of  infantry,  and  he  ar- 
rived at  this  grade  at  one  bound,  and  without  any  pre- 
vious services. 

General  Mallet,  however,  had  not,  any  more  than 
Moreau,  thought  of  the  Bourbons.  Mallet  had  no  fixed 
idea  for  the  future.  All  parties  might  with  equal  jus- 
tice cherish  his  memory.  He  was  one  of  thuee  men 
whom  revolutions  throw  up;  but,  who,  without  the  ta^ 
lents  to  profit  by  fortune,  see  themselves  suddenly 
arrested  and  passed  by  the  more  able.  Mallet  was  in 
despair  at  having  badly,  or  too  little  profited  by  the 
revolution  of  179S ;  he  wanted  a  new  one.  He  was  in- 
different as  to  the  party  on  whose  fitvo'r  this  new  revolu- 
tion might  eventuate.  He  would  have  proved,  without 
much  difiiculiy,  that  it  was  for  the  successful  party 
that  he  had  labored.  We  have  seen  many  men  of  the 
same  character. 

Here  1  must  make  one  reflection,  and  I  hope  I  shall 
be  pardoned  for  it ;  for  I  have  not  been  prodigal  of  them 
in  this  book.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  words  poWica< 
€pmkn»t  have  been  greatly  abused.  Political  opinions 
are  necessarily  the  result  of  conviction  ;  and  politics  are 
in  their  nature  so  variable,  that  i  know  very  few  men 
who  have  any  political  convietiona.  Take  the  political 
conviction,  the  most  thoroughly  established,  and  ex- 
amine conscientiously  if  it  is  absolutely  free  from  all 
personal  interest — from  all  affection  for  individuals. 
For  the  honor  of  human  nature,!  ought  to  believe,  that 
there  are  some  who  could  stand  such  an  examination ; 
but  if  there  be,  they  are  few. 

Coaotcfien  is  a  great  word;  but  is  it  given  to  man, 
with  his  limited  faculties,  to  arrive  at  convietion  ?  I 
shall  never  forget  a  conversation  to  which  I  was  acd- 
dentaliy  a  witness.  One  of  the  most  distinguished 
members  of  one  of  our  most  celebrated  academies— the 
academy  of  sciences,  was  exerting  himself  to  prove  to 
one  of  his  colleagues  the  existence  of  the  Deity.  The 
two  learned  disputants  assailed  each  other  with  phi- 
losophy and  science.  At  last  he  who  did  not  believe, 
acknowledged  himself  vaQquished. 

'*  You  are  right,**  said  he, "  I  believe  in  a  God.*' 


And  turning  to  his  adversary  he  behdd  him  weep- 
ing bitterly. 

*' What  is  the  matter?" 

"  I  have  convinced  you,  and  you  are  a  believer ;  and 
you  have  also  convinced  me,  and  I  am  no  longer  ceftain 
that  I  should  myself  continue  one  I" 

How  many  political  discusnons  would  terminate  in 
this  way,  if  they  were  conducted  in  good  faith  and  dis- 
interestedly, and  self-love  were  set  aside  7  But  I  return 
to  my  subject,  from  which  I  have  already  strayed  too 
far.  My  aigument  on  political  convictions  will  con- 
vince nobody  ;  it  is  besides  strangely  out  of  place,  in 
connexion  with  General  MalleU 

I  should  deviate  from  the  object  of  this  book  were  I 
to  recount  the  details  of  the  great  conspiracy  of  Mallet, 
that  of  181S.  This  subject  has  been  so  fully  treated  by 
historians  and  wits,  (see  the  Sobriu  de  Abnt^,)  that 
nothing  remains  to  be  said.  But,  happily  for  us,  who 
pretend  to  relate  things  almost  unknown,  or  unknown 
to  the  greater  number  of  readers,  Mallet  conspired 
more  than  once ;  and  his  second  conspiracy,  for  he  was 
in  three,  is  more  original  even  than  the  third  and  last. 
One  feels  less  repugnance,  too,  in  treating  of  it  than  of 
the  other,  because  it  was  followed  by  no  punishment, 
and  there  was  no  other  victim  than  a  piefea  of  police, 
morally  sacrificed. 

I  have  said  there  were  three  conspiracies  in  which 
Mallet  was  engaged ;  the  first,  as  far  back  as  1807,  the 
second  occurred  in  1809,  and  the  third  in  1818. 

After  Napoleon  ascended  the  imperial  throne.  Mal- 
let, a  General  on  half  pay,  had  one  fixed  idea,  which 
was  reproduced  in  each  of  his  thfee  conspiracies ;  it 
was,  to  cause  an  insurrection  by  suddenly  spreading  a 
report  of  the  death  of  the  Emperor.  Mallet  hoped,  at 
this  news,  thrown  out  suddenly,  that  all  the  partisans 
of  the  republic  yet  remaining  in  France— that  all  the 
royalists  who  couU  be  found,  would  rise  up,  and  coa> 
mit  themselves  so  far  as  to  render  any  retraction  im- 
possible. The  contest  would  then  natuially  conunenee ; 
and  in  the  event  of  victory,  be  would  have  no  difficulty 
in  proving  to  the  succeraful  party  that  he  had  only 
worked  for  its  interest. 

The  conspiracy  of  1807  was  to  break  out  on  the  oc- 
casion of  the  perfbrmance  of  a  Tt  Deum  announced  at 
Notre  Dame,  for  one  of  the  victories  of  the  fine  cam- 
paign of  that  year.  Mallet,  followed  by  some  of  his  as- 
sociates, was  to  have  presented  himself  in  anifonn, 
sword  in  hand,  among  the  authorities  assembled  for  the 
ceremony,  and  there  announce  the  death  of  the  Empe- 
ror, in  the  midst  of  cries  of  Liberiff!  down  with  Uu  Cir- 
neon  /  This  conspiracy  was  a  true  tavern  ploL  Mal- 
let had  sought  his  accomplices  among  that  crowd  of 
officers,  who,  driven  from  the  army,  were  the  sup- 
porters of  tennis-courts  and  houses  of  ill-repute.  The 
police  were  quickly  instructed  of  what  was  going  on,  and 
Mallet  was  arrested.  His  plan,  however,  appeared  so 
absurd  (and  it  is  very  neariy  the  same  that  he  exe- 
cuted in  1818),  that  he  was  set  at  liberty  to  save  the  ex- 
pense of  supporting  him  in  prison. 

The  conspiracy  of  1809,  the  second  conspiracy  of  Mal- 
let, never  broke  out ;  or  to  speak  properly,  it  never  had 
existence,  or  rather  it  only  existed  in  two  heads,  that  of 
Mallet,  and  that  of  M.  Dubois,  a  counsellor  of  stale, 
and  prefect  of  police.  It  consisted  in  this : 
Mallet,  in  his  character  of  a  declared  enemy  of  the 
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Emperor,  had  aeoess  to  and  credit  with  certain  persona 
in  high  situations,  who,  like  himself,  but  from  difierent 
motiTcs,  had  seen  with  pain  the  establishment  of  the 
empire.  Addressing  himself  to  one  of  them,  he  said : 
**  In  the  rery  possiUe  event  of  a  camion  ball,  or  a  fever 
carrying  off  Napoleon,  what  would  you  do  7'*  The  an- 
swer was  foreseen.  One  replied,  that  he  would  ad- 
Tocate  ^e  re-establishment  of  the  republic ;  another, 
that  he  would  recall  Moreau;  a  third,  that  he  would 
proclaim  Louis  XYIII.  For  Mallet  all  was  good.  Fur- 
nished with  these  answers,  he  went  to  a  fourth :  "  In  the 
event  of  the  death  of  the  Emperor,"  said  he, "  M***  b 
disposed  to  act  in  such  a  way ;  and  what  will  you  do  7" 
Thus  he  collected  many  opinions.  All  this  was  as 
much  like  anything  else,  as  it  was  like  a  conspiracy. 
Bat  Mallet,  always  determined  to  put  in  execution  his 
tbortive  plan  of  1807,  found  it  necessary  to  ascertain  on 
whom,  in  the  expected  event,  he  could  rely. 

The  first  officer  who  had  wind  of  these  follies  was 
the  prefect  of  police,  M.  Dubois,  a  man  of  very  ordinary 
parts,  but  who  believed  himself  a  genius.  M.  Dubois, 
indigiiant  at  being  reduced  to  discharge  the  duties  of  a 
prefect  of  police  at  that  time,  that  is  to  say,  to  watch 
Uueres,  women  of  the  town,  the  lamps  and  pavements, 
never  went  to  bed  without  asking  in  his  prayers  of 
heaven  some  little  conspiracy,  that  he  might  have  an 
opportonity  of  exhibiting  his  rare  talents. 

Mallet  did  not  address  himself  exclusively  to  persons 
in  high  places.  He  knew  that  titey  could  not  be  counted 
on  for  the  execution  of  any  scheme ;  and  he  had  not 
hroken  with  his  oM  associates.  In  addressing  himself 
to  them,  he  did  not  ask  their  opinions,  but  announced 
•n  approaching  event,  in  whidi  they  were  called  to  take 
part;  and  supported  himself  by  the  authority  of  persons 
of  importance,  whom  he  designated.  That  happened 
which  could  not  have  possibly  failed  to  take  place. 
MalleCy  alwajrs  descending,  at  last  addressed  himself  to 
persoua  of  the  lowest  order,  such  as  the  police  of  the 
prefect  carefully  watched  when  it  did  not  employ  them 
itsel£  The  affair  was  then  first  denounced  to  the  pre- 
lect of  police. 

At  last,  M.  Dubois  had  found  a  conspiracy. 

Cherishing  the  project  which  he  had  long  at  heart, 
the  prefea  commenced  his  investigations.  Disappoint- 
flient^  after  so  long  a  period  of  expectation,  would  have 
been  too  cruel.  M.  Dubois  would  sooner  have  gotten 
up  a  conspiracy  himself,  than  have  suflbred  the  oppor- 
tunity to  escape.  He  accordingly  received,  in  the  most 
serious  manner,  all  the  idle  reports  that  were  brought 
to  him,  and  saw  as  many  conspirators  as  there  were 
persons  mentioned  as  having  assented  to  a  movement 
not  very  clearly  explained,  but  the  execution  of  which 
seemed  to  him  actually  determined  on. 

Already  numerous  arrests  had  been  made.  Mallet, 
another  Qeneral,  Alexis  de  Noailles,  and  de  Montmo- 
rency were  in  prison ;  but  the  prefect  of  police  also 
knew  other  accomplices  of  more  importance,  whom  he 
could  not  venture  to  seize. 

The  Duke  d^OtrmU  was  greatly  surprised  when  the 
prefect  of  police  demanded  his  authority  to  arrest  so 
great  a  number  of  persons,  among  whom  were  many 
aenators^  Already  intelligence  transmitted  by  General 
L*  ♦♦♦♦♦♦,  had  been  received  at  the  office  of  general  of 
police ;  but  FoQch^  had  too  much  sagacity  not  to  per- 
ceive that  there  was  some  mistake  in  the  matter.    A 


conspiracy  of  so  much  importance  would  have  been  re* 
vealed  directly  to  him.  He  dismissed  the  prefect  of 
police,  recommending  him  to  preserve  silence,  and  pro- 
mising to  give  him  an  answer  the  next  morning. 

The  Minister  reflected,  consulted  with  some  well  i»- 
formed  persons,  probed  the  afiair,  and  in  the  morning; 
instead  of  an  authority  for  imprisoning,  the  prefect  of 
police  received  notice  of  a  decree  of s  the  Minister  pre- 
scribing a  further  inquiry,  all  things  remaining  in  their 
existing  condition. 

M.  Dubois  was  furious.  He  wrote  to  the  Emperor, 
then  with  the  army,  to  reveal  to  him  the  conspiracy  - 
such  as  he  had  understood  it ;  and  to  complain  bitterly 
of  the  ill-disposition  of  the  Minister  who  paralized  all 
his  exertions  for  the  public  good  and  the  service  of  his 
majesty. 

Napoleon  was  unfortunately  but  too  much  inclined 
to^istrust  the  Duke  d^Otranit*  He  had  also  an  old 
feeling  of  ill-will  towards  some  republicans  whom  he 
suffered  to  be  made  counts  and  senators— -and  these 
senators  were  precisely  those  whom  the  prefect  of  po* 
lice  had  denounced.  He  accordingly  wrote  in  an  ill- 
humor  to  the  Minister  of  police,  reproaching  him  with 
having  regarded  too  carelessly  a  ntatter  which  seemed 
to  be  of  serious  importance. 

Fouch^  replied,  and  entered  into  such  details  as  were 
but  calculated  to  expose  the  credulity  of  the  prefect — 
details  which  had  been  furnished  to  him  by  the  inqui- 
ries made  in  consequence  of  his  decree  for  further  ex- 
amination. The  Emperor  did  not  give  up  the  point. 
He  was  shaken :  but  it  was  with  extreme  repugnance 
that  he  surrendered  an  opinion  which  he  had  embraced 
with  warmth.  He  prescribed  a  counter  inquiry,  to  be 
made  conjointly  or  separately,  by  the  prefect  of  police 
and  the  Counsellors  of  State  Count  Real  and  Count 
Pelet  de  la  Loz^re. 

The  inquiry  took  place ;  it  was  long  and  minute.  At 
each  sitting,  the  proceedings  of  which  M.  Dubois  signed, 
with  his  two  colleagues,  he  saw  with  grief  his  conspi- 
racy gradually  vanish.  At  last  it  was  proved  in  the 
fullest  manner,  that  it  consisted  in  nothing  but  idle  re- 
ports ;  or,  in  other  words,  in  what  1  have  mentioned 
above,  that  the  conspiracy  after  remaining  some  time  in 
Mallett's  head,  had  taken  refuge  in  that  of  the  prefect. 

Mallet,  found  to  be  a  man,  if  not  dangerous,  at  least 
refractory,  was  left  In  prison ;  and  the  whole  affair  was 
ended. 

The  Emperor,  on  the  very  day  that  he  returned  from 
the  army,  sent  for  M.  Real  to  Sl  Cloud.  As  soon  as 
he  peredved  him,  he  took  him  by  the  ear,  saying : 

*^  You  are  very  well  satisfied,  gentlemen,  very  eon- 
tented,  are  you  not,  to  amuse  yourselves  by  making  this 
poor  Dubois  himself  sign  the  evidence  of  his  being  a 
fool?" 

*'  Sire,  he  himself  has  said  and  written  it ;  we  did  not 
guide  his  hand.**    "  But  you  gave  him  to  me." 

*'  Yes,  sire,  to  watch  thieves,  women  of  the  town, 
and  the  lanterns,  an  employment  for  which  he  is  emi- 
nently fit ;  but  I  was  careful  not  to  give  him  to  your 
majesty  for  any  other  purpose." 

The  Emperor  concluded  by  laughing,  himself,  at  the 
famous  conspiracy  of  M.  Dubois.  He  laughed  so  long 
that  day,  that  the  Arch-Chancellor  who  waited  his  turn 
for  an  audience,  was  compelled  to  return  to  Paris,  at 
one  o'clock  at  night,  without  having  been  admitted. 
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CONSEaUENCES  OF  THE  SECOND  CONSPI- 
RACY OF  MALLET. 

Count  Dubois,  a  Counsellor  of  State  and  prefect  of 
police,  hnd  married  a  little  too  late  in  life,  a  very  young 
and  very  handsome  wife ;  very  handsome  at  that  time, 
for  she  is  so  even  now.  M.  Dubois  was  not  exactly  an 
Adonis — ^he  has  not  become  one  since ;  but,  in  revenge, 
like  all  old  husbands,  he  was  extremely  jealous.  A 
master  of  requests  to  the  Council  of  State,  a  handsome 
man  and  a  great  gallant,  and  an  intimate  friend  of  the 
prefect  of  police,  was  accustomed  to  leave  Paris^  at 
eleven  every  morning,  for  the  purpose  of  visiting  the 
Countess  Dubois,  who  inhabited,  during  the  pleasant 
months  of  the  year,  the  superb  seat  of  her  husband  at 
Vitry.  M.  Dubois  had  many  powerful  reasons  'for 
keeping  on  good  terms  with  the  master  of  requests. 
Not  being  able,  then,  to  get  rid  of  him,  be  satisfied  his 
own  jealousy  by  always  arriving  at  Vitry  at  the  same 
hour,  with  the  person  whom  be  regarded  as  a  redoubta- 
ble rival. 

The  two  Counsellors  of  State  charged,  together  with 
the  prefect  of  police,  to  make  jointly  or  separately  the 
counter  inquiry  on  the  conspiracy  of  Mallet,  being  well 
acquainted  with  the  family  of  Vitry,  amused  themselves 
during  the  whole  period  of  the  ezamination  by  prolong- 
ing the  sittings  for  interrogating  the  witnesses,  until 
four  or  five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  so  that  the  visits  of 
the  master  of  requests  were  much  longer  and  more  un- 
disturbed. 

M.  Dubois  in  rain  showed  bis  restlessnen,  by  mo- 
ving about  incessantly  in  his  arm  chair,  and  exhibiting 
every  possible  sign  of  impatience.  His  colleagues  took 
no  notice  of  them,  and  under  the  plausible  pretext  of 
seeking  information,  multiplied  their  questions  to  the 
witnesses. 

M.  Dubois  only  diseorered  the  second  conspiracy  of 
Mallet  In  1818,  he  was,  in  consequence  of  his  too 
great  fondness  for  bis  fine  country  seat  at  Vitry,  no 
longer  prefect.  He  was  there  when  the  fire  broke  out 
in  the  ball  room  of  the  Prince  of  Schwartzenberg ;  and 
his  absence,  at  that  moment,  furnished  the  pretext  for 
his  disgrace. 


A  WORD  ON  THE  THIRD  CONSPIRACY  OF 

MALLET. 

A  year  before  attempting  his  last  conspiracy,  if  the 
afiair  of  1813  can  be  called  a  conspiracy,  Mallet  had 
obtained  permission  to  be  transferred  from  his  prison  to 
the  nutiaon  de  ionii  of  Doctor  Dubuisson,  near  the  barrier 
die  tr&ne.  He  was  reduced  to  the  greatest  penury,^ 
having  only  sij^  francs  in  the  worU,  when  he  determin^ 
to  commence  iL 

No  one  had  been  admitted  entirely  into  his  confi- 
dence. The  abbi  Lafond,  the  schoolmaster  Boutreux, 
and  the  corporal  Ratan,  nephew  of  the  attorney  gene- 
ral of  the  imperial  court  of  Bordeaux,  with  whom  he 
began  his  insurrection,  had  been  deceived  like  the  rest, 
and  believed  in  the  existence  of  a  vast  conspiracy. 

The  otheraccomplices  of  Mallet  were  only  his  dupes, 
and  the  superior  officers  who  consented  to  follow  him 
on  the  news  of  the  death  of  the  Emperor,  and  on  the 


presentation  of  the  decree  of  the  senate  by  the  pr^ 
tended  General  Lamothe,  were  not  more  guilty  than 
M.  Frochot,  prefect  of  the  Seine.  In  the  course  of  their 
duties  they  had  done  no  more  than  this  offioer»  who^ 
when  everything  was  cleared  np,  had  already  had  tba 
apartment  in  the  HoteUde-Vilie  prepared  for  the  recep- 
tion of  the  members  of  the  provisionary  goTemment, 
and  had  given  notice  of  the  grea$  eecni  (the  death  of  the 
Emperor)  to  M.  Villemsens,  by  a  letter  in  Latin,  con- 
taining but  these  two  words:  FuU  mperaUrr* 

Mallet's  wife,  like  her  husband,  was  in  a  state  of 
want  She  tormented  the  ministers  and  directors  of 
police,  daily,  for  assistance.  General  Lamothe,  return- 
ing from  the  army  of  Spain,  had  arrived  at  Paris  the 
evening  preceding  the  execution  of  the  plot,  and  had 
descended  in  the  me  lie  VUnmnUi,  at  the  same  house 
in  which  Madame  Mallet  also  lodged.  This  lady, 
visiting  her  husband,  spoke  to  him  acadentaUy  of  the 
arrival  of  General  Lamothe.  This  suggested  to  Mallet 
the  idea  of  using  the  name  of  General  Lamotheu 

One  hardly  knows  what  name  to  give  to  this  aiTair, 
represented  as  a  conspiracy  or  a  plot ;  but  which  was 
in  fact,  neither  the  one  nor  the  other.  A  conspiracy  or 
plot,  in  the  proper  sense  of  those  words,  conveys  the 
idea  of  some  previous  concert,  which  will  be  aooght  fior 
in  vain  in  this  afiair.    It  was  an  isolated  attempt. 


THE  POPE  AT  CONSTANTINOPLE. 

M.  Poyet,  architect  to  the  legislature,  was  easily 
mystified,  though  he  afiTected  to  be  endowed  with  ex- 
treme cunning,  and  to  amuse  himself  much  at  the  ex* 
pense  of  those  who  were  silly  enough  to  suffer  them- 
selves to  be  duped,  maintaining  always  that  he  eooJd 
never  be  taken  in.  Whenever  M.  Poyet  entered  a  js> 
Un^  at  a  given  sign  the  conversation  would  be  ehanged, 
and  turn  at  once  into  observations  upon  some  piece  of 
absurd  news,  which  M.  Poyet  never  failed  to  spread 
through  Paris. 

The  house  of  M.  Real  was  particularly  fatal  to  him. 
He  went  there  regularly  about  the  breakiaal  hour. 
Under  the  Empire,  breakfast  was  an  important  repast 
with  the  higher  ofikers.  The  £Unperor  rose  at  a  very 
early  hour  and  received  the  miniatersat  day  break.  Hk 
activity  had  its  eflfect  upon  the  administration.  The 
chiefs  of  division,  and  the  clerks  came  at  an  early  hoar 
to  their  bureaux,  and  almost  every  signature  was  affixed 
before  ten  o'clock.  The  breakfast  was  an  hour  of  re- 
laxation and  recreation  in  the  middle  of  the  day. 

M.  Poyet  had  been  so  often  mystified  at  the  house  of 
M.  Real,  that  a  good  deal  of  address  was  required  to 
entrap  him  a  second  time—- nevertheless,  the  attempt 
was  successful.  One  morning  he  is  announced ;  immo- 
diately,  on  a  sign  from  M.  Real,  the  convenation  ceases^ 
and  M.  Real  begins  to  speak. 

"  You  confess,  gentlemen,  that  it  is  a  singular  reso- 
lution." 

■ '  Yes,  certainly,"  replied  the  guests,  without  as  yet 
knowing  of  what  they  were  speaking. 

<*  What  is  it  7  what  is  it  ?"  exclainsed  M.  Poyet  in- 
stantly, whoso  curkwity  still  triumphed  over  his  sus- 
picion. 

'*  It  is  a  piece  of  news  that  the  telegraph  has  trans- 
mitted this  mornings-news  so  extraordinary  that  1  read 
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the  despatch  twice  without  belieying  my  own  eyes.  I 
have  even  sent  to  the  telegraph  to  inquire  if  there  was 
DO  mieiake  committed  in  the  translation." 

**  Where  is  the  despatch  from  7" 

"From  Italy." 

"  And  it  communicates  what?" 

*'  That  the  Pope»  notwithstanding  the  iuneUkmee  of 
the  prefect,  M.  de  Chabrol,  has  escaped  from  Savonne." 

"Togo  where?" 

"I  will  give  you  a  thousand  guesses  to  ascertain 
whither  he  has  fled." 

"In  Gertnany,  perhaps  7  But  no,  that's  impossible." 

"  He  has  fled  to  Constantinople.*' 

"  That  is  an  absurdity,  it  can't  be  true." 

"Do  you  wish  to  see  the  despatch?" 

"  No,  I  believe  you ;  but  they  must  certainly  be  de- 
ceived." 

"  It  is  as  well  circumstantiated  as  a  despatch  can  be. 
Besides,  you  will  read  it  to-morrow  in  the  JHonUtur," 

The  foondatioo  being  laid,  the  conversation  became 
^eral,  every  one  expressing  his  conjectures  about  the 
probable  consequences  of  such  an  occurrence.  One  of 
the  guests  even  expressed  a  fear  that  the  Sultan  might 
make  a  eunuch  of  the  Pope,  which  would,  according  to 
the  canonical  rules,  render  him  incapable  of  exercising 
hit  sacred  duties 

While  they  were  rising  from  the  table  M.  Poyet  stole 
away,  and  ran  to  the  archbishop's  palace  to  communi- 
cate the  important  news  which  be  had  just  heard,  to  the 
cardinal  Maury.  The  cardinal,  but  little  acquainted 
with  the  reputation  for  credulity  of  M.  Poyet,  hesitated 
a  long  time  before  giving  any  faith  to  the  story  that 
wu  told  him  ;  but  such  formal  assurances,  so  often  re- 
iterated, and  the  certainty  that  the  despatch  would  be 
inserted  the  next  morning  in  the  Jtfonilmr,  gave  a  cba- 
iicter  of  probability  to  the  news,  strange  as  it  was, 
vbich  the  cardinal  could  not  resist.  He  set  oflT  imme- 
diately for  Saint  Cloud,  for  the  purpose  of  inquiring  of 
the  Emperor  what  he  meant  (o  do  on  the  occasion. 
Fortonately  he  reflected  on  the  way,  and  took  the  sage 
resolotioo  of  waiting  until  the  Emperor  should  first 
Bpeak  to  him,  of  a  fact,  about  which  he  could  have  no 
reason  for  preserving  silence.  The  Emperor,  in  the 
aadtence  which  he  accorded  him,  not  having  even  pro- 
nounced the  name  of  the  Pope,  the  cardinal  returned, 
persuaded  that  he  had  been  the  indirect  victim  of  a 
mystification. 


A  CONFESSION. 

I  have  been  speaking  of  M.  Poyet— I  have  one  more 
anecdote  of  him.  I  will  report  it ;  it  will  prove  that 
in  the  midst  of  all  its  grave  occupations,  the  imperial 
police  found  leisure  to  amuse  itself. 

M.  Real,  a  well  informed  chemist,  and  an  admirable 
mechanician,  devoted  a  large  part  of  a  great  fortune, 
honorably  acquired  under  the  empire,  to  experiments 
of  ail  sorts.  He  is  the  inventor  of  a  philter,  operating 
by  atmospheric  pressure,  which  is  very  highly  esteemed ; 
And  at  the  period  of  his  death  he  left  unfinished  a  ateam 
nachine  on  a  new  plan,  of  which  many  well  informed 
persons  have  expressed  a  very  favorable  opinion.  M. 
Heal  was  alao  a  great  lover  of  antiquities,  or  rather  of 
old  rubbish  {antupmUes),    He  was  among  the  best  cus- 


tomers of  those  merchants,  vulgarly  called  marehandM  de 
frrte-a-6rac,  who  are  so  numerous  on  the  Quay  Mala- 
quais.  One  of  the  most  celebrated,  for  the  richness  and 
variety  of  his  collection,  was  visited  almost  every  day 
by  M.  Real.  M.  Poyet  also  went  to  the  shop  of  this 
merchant,  but  for  another  purpose.  M.  Poyet,  an  old 
bachelor  and  an  old  libertine,  had  observed  in  the  beck 
shop  a  very  pretty  young  woman ;  slie  was  the  daugh* 
ter  of  the  merchant,  and  be  watched  an  opportunity  to 
whisper  some  flattery  in  her  ear. 

One  day  M.  Poyet  tranagressed  the  bounda  of  pro- 
priety. The  girl  complained  to  her  father,  and  the 
father  to  M.  Real.  M.  Real  saw  a  good  opportunity 
for  mystifying  his  friend,  at  the  same  time,  that  he  gave 
him  a  lesson ;  he  could  not  let  it  pass  unimproved.  He 
accomplished  his  purpose  in  the  way  1  am  about  to 
relate. 

The  next  morning  he  set  oflfforhis  country  seat,  and 
took  M.  Poyet  with  him.  Before  getting  into  his  car- 
riage he  had  sent  for  M.  Paques,  his  inspector  general, 
and  given  him  his  instructions.  They  had  been  seve- 
ral hours  in  the  country,  and  the  company  was  assem- 
bled in  the  billiard  room,  when  the  aound  of  a  carriage 
entering  the  court  yard,  earned  every  one  to  the  door. 
M.  Poyet,  recognizing  M.  Paques,  went  up  to  him,  and 
seized  him  affectionately  by  the  hand. 

"  It  is  the  fat  father  Paques,"  said  he ;  "  and  what 
good  wind  brings  you  here  7" 

"  Faith,  M.  Poyet,  you  are  precisely  the  person  that 
have  caused  me  to  come  here.  I  have  been  to  your 
house,  and  I  was  there  told  that  I  would  probably  find 
you  at  the  country  seat  of  M.  Real" 

"  And  why  7  what  pews  is  there  7" 

"  I  am  charged  with  a  yery  disagreeable  duty ;  the 
minister  has  ordered  me  to  arrest  you." 

**  To  arrest  me— me  7" 

"  Yes,  you." 

"And  what  do  they  want  with  me?" 

"  I  do  not  know.  I  heard  in  the  public  offices  that  it 
was  in  consequence  of  a  complaint  made  against  you, 
by  a  merchant  of  the  Cluay  Malaquais,  for  some  out- 
rage against  decency." 

"  But  there  is  no  common  sense,  in  what  you  siy." 

"  I  do  not  doubt  that  you  will  easily  justify  yourself; 
but  a  complaint  has  been  laid  at  the  court  of  the  impe- 
rial attorney ;  a  magistrate  has  issued  an  order  for  ar^ 
resting  you.  The  prefect  of  the  police,  knowing  your 
connection  with  the  minister,  applied  to  him ;  and  it  is 
in  consequence  of  this  circumstance,  that  the  order  for 
your  arrest,  so  disagreeable  to  me,  has  come  into  my 
hands.  You  must  get  into  the  carriage  and  accompany 
me  to  Paris." 

"  How,  Paques  I"  added  M.  Real,  "  immediately  7" 

"  Yes,  Count,  the  minister  ordered  me  to  act  prompt- 
ly." 

"To  act  promptly  at  the  proper  time;  but  he  did 
not  command  you  to  make  a  man  travel  without  eating ; 
and  that  you  should  fast  yourself.    Dine  with  us." 

"If  you  will  take  the  responsibility  upon  yourself, 
Count,  I  will  submit  to  your  orders." 

"Yes,  I  will  give  you  a  letter  to  the  minister." 

**  What  the  devil,  Poyet,"  said  M.  Real,  "have  you 
been  doing." 

"Nothing,  truly— some  childish  talk— things  which 
you  do  every  day — some  words" 
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<*HoweTer,  peopl«  do  not  complain  without  some 
cause.  The  affair  seems  to  be  an  awkward  one.  I  do 
not  know  how  you  can  get  rid  of  iu  But  we  will  dine, 
neyertheless ;  I  will  converse  afterwards  with  Paques ; 
he  is  a  shrewd  fellow,  and  knows  more  than  he  says— I 
will  see  what  can  be  done.** 

At  dinner,  M.  Poyet  could  not  swallow  a  mouthful; 
and  every  one  preserved,  with  imperturbable  iong-froidf 
a  serious  countenance. 

<'  This  devil,  Paques,"  said  M.  Real,  "  has  upset 
everything, — ^we  can  hardly  open  our  mouths." 

"  I  am  extremely  sorry,  but  it  is  more  M.  Poyet's 
fiinlt  than  mine." 

'<  My  fault !  my  fault !  I  should  be  glad  to  watch 
you !  There  is  not  one  of  you  who  has  not  done  a  hun- 
dred times  worse  than  i  have.  I  am  so  unlucky  that 
everything  turns  against  me." 

**Let  us  see,  Paques,"  resumed  M.  Real,  "is  there 
no  way  of  arranging  this  afTair.'* 

*'The  minister  is  very  fond  of  M.  Poyet;  he  will  take 
care  of  the  case,  and  I  doubt  not  that  it  will  be  ail  ter- 
minated in  a  week." 

**  And  what  will  they  do  with  me  in  the  meantime?" 

**  I  cannot  do  otherwise  than  carry  you  to  the  prefect 
ture  of  police ;  you  will  be  examined  to-morrow  morn- 
ing by  the  magistrate,  who  issued  the  warrant ;  and,  if 
the  judges  can  be  influenced,  an  ordinance  may  quash 
the  proceedings  and  set  you  at  liberty." 

"  And  you  intend  to  carry  me  to  prison  7" 

"  Certainly." 

"  O,  my  dear  Real,  I  supplicate  you  not  to  abandon 
me !  In  prison  I  I  should  die  before  twenty-four  hours." 

**  Paques,  could  not  you  say  to  the  minister  that  you 
did  not  find  Poyet  here  7" 

"  It  is  impossible !  Before  coming,  I  made  my  report, 
and  informed  him  that  I  had  not  found  M.  Poyet  at 
home,  but  that  he  was  at  this  place." 

"That's  unfortunate;  I  see  nothing  that  can  be 
done." 

"Count,  I  am  mjrself  under  your  orders.  Take 
everything  upon  yourself.  Order  me  to  leave  M.  Poyet 
here — ^I  will  return  alone.  But  do  not  leave  me  respon- 
sible." 

"  I  entreat  you,  my  dear  Real." 

"  I  cannot  interrupt  the  course  of  justice." 

"  But  it  is  only  to  gain  time.  Twenty-four  hours  is 
a  great  deal  in  such  an  afiair." 

"  I  think  it  will  be  be^  to  do  this.  Let  Poyet  write 
to  the  minister  that  he  wnl  make  a  sincere  confession  to 
him,  that  he  will  tell  him  the  whole  truth.  The  minis- 
ter will  probably  discover  that  the  affair  is  perfectly  ri- 
diculous. Paques  will  carry  the  letter,  and  I  will  secure 
him  from  injury.  Can  we  arrange  matters  in  this  way  7 
What  do  you  say,  Paques  7" 

"  I  desire  too  sincerely  to  do  whatever  may  be  agreea- 
ble to  M.  Poyet,  not  to  do  gladly  whatever  you.  Count, 
may  judge  practicable." 

"This  is  the  thing-^this  is  the  thing;  but  indeed  I 
am  not  in  a  condition  to  write.  Since  this  man  has  ar- 
rived, my  hand  trembles  as  if  I  had  done  some  guilty 
act" 

"  You  have  not,  so  far,  done  one  by  any  means  too 
good.  Since  you  cannot  write,  dictate  to  my  secretary, 
and  sign  it ;  but  omit  nothing — tell  the  whole  truth." 

And  M.  Poyet  set  himself  to  dictating,  even  to  the  | 


minutest  details,  the  burlesque  recital  of  bis  adventure, 
or  rather  his  misadventure,  with  the  daughter  of  the 
marckand  de  brie-O'brae.  Every  moment  M.  Real  inter- 
rupted him  to  recommend  him  to  employ  oareliilly  the 
exact  word,  and  M.  Poyet  dictated  the  words  in  all 
their  nakedness.  When  all  had  been  dictated,  he  was 
made  to  sign  it,  and  M.  Real  took  poeseesion  of  the  ca- 
rious piece. 

"  Now,  Paques,  the  afiair  is  arranged.  I  will  write 
to  the  minister— I  will  take  everything  upon  myaelf." 

M.  Poyet  breathed  freely.  After  some  minutes,  the 
secretary  of  M.  Real  went  up  U>  M.  Poyet,  and  whia- 
pered  into  bis  ear : 

"I  have  been  thinking  of  one  circomatanee:  when 
M.  Paques  arrived,  did  he  show  you  hia  authority  7" 

"  How,  hia  authority  7" 

"  Yea — to  enable  him  to  arrest  you,  he  ought  to  have 
some  authority  with  him." 

"It  ia  true,  I  did  not  think  of  that"  (Then  raising 
his  voice:)  "  M.  Paques,  show  me  your  authority." 

"Do  you  doubt  my  word  7" 

"Certainly,  I  believe  what  you  say;  but  I  want, 
from  curiosity,  to  see  the  authority  under  which  you 
act" 

M.  Paques  searched  through  all  his  pockets,  took  out 
papers  of  all  sorts,  and  showed  great  surprise  at  not 
finding  the  piece  that  he  was  looking  for. 

"  It  is  strange,"  he  said ;  "1  must  have  left  it  on  the 
table  of  the  minister." 

"  Ah  I  you  have  forgotten  it,  and  then  come  to  ar- 
rest me  7" 

Here  bursts  of  laughter  from  all  the  aasiatanta,  re- 
lieved M.  Paques  from  an  answer  which  might  have 
been  embarrassing. 

"  I  am  caught,"  cried  M.  Poyet ;  "  it  is  the  first  time 
in  my  life,  and  it  will  certainly  be  the  last  In  the 
meantime,  give  me  my  letter." 

''No,  no^"  said  M.  Real ;" it  is  a  a  piece  of  evidence 
that  will  serve  to  convict  you—it  must  remain  in  the 
registry." 


PIEDMONT  WHILE  UNDER  THE  GOVERN- 
MENT OP  THE  FRENCH. 

Piedmont,  conquered  by  France,  was  governed  suc- 
cessively in  the  name  of  the  Republic  and  of  the  Eai- 
peror,  by  Marshal  Jourdan,  Qeneral  Menoo,  General 
C^sar  Berthier,  brother  of  the  Marshal,  prince  of  Wa- 
gram,  and  prince  Camilla  Boighese,  brother-in-law  of 
the  Emperor.  It  was  under  the  administration  of 
General  Menou,  that  Piedmont  was  divided  into  d^ 
partments,  and  submitted  as  a  French  province,  to  the 
governmental  regulations  of  France.  Marshal  Jour- 
dan carried  into  Piedmont  that  rigid  probity  which  he 
exhibited  through  his  long  and  honorable  career;  he 
found  it*  necessary  also  to  show  on  every  occasion  the 
most  energetic  severity. 

When  the  French  first  occupied  Piedmont,  they  were 
detested  by  the  natives,  who,  singularly  enough,  de- 
signated them  by  a  word,  used  as  a  term  of  contempt, 
which  was  in  fisict  a  title  of  glory.  They  called  the 
French  crsroMi,  which  in  their  patoU  of  corrupt  /fafa'aa, 
signifies  a  kid.    This  name  was  given  to  them  in  con- 
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fleqoence  of  the  boldness  and  rapidity  with  which  they 
had  erosBed  the  Alps,  during  the  campaigns  of  Italy. 

Every  day,  of  the  three  first  years  of  the  French  oc- 
CQpBtion,  was  marked  by  assassinations.  If  a  French- 
man, travelling  alone,  aslced  his  way  of  a  Piedmontese, 
]w  was  almost  certain  to  meet  him  a  hundred  paces 
bither  on,  at  a  point  to  which  he  had  come  by  a  shorter 
nmte,  threatening  him  with  his  gun.  It  was  found 
nccesaary  to  establish  a  permanent  military  commis- 
sion, judging  in  the  last  resort, and  without  appeal; 
the  assassinations  could  only  be  arrested  by  capital 
executions,  which  succeeded  each  other  almost  without 
interruption.  The  decree  by  which  this  commission 
was  instituted,  promised  life  to  every  one  who,  after  his 
guilt  «as  proved,  would  denounce  his  accomplices. 
One  individual  saved  his  head  by  denouncing  his  fother, 
mother,  two  brothers  and  asister ! 

General  Meoou,  after  his  capitulation  in  Eg3rpt,  went 
to  Piedmont  as  successor  of  Marsthal  Jourdan ;  he  found 
the  country  almost  tranquillized ;  at  least  the  assassi- 
nations were  more  rare.  The  General,  who  had  been 
a  member  of  the  Constituent  Assembly,  was  a  gentle- 
man of  the  ancien  riginUj  and  carried  into  Piedmont 
all  the  luzuriousness  and  frivolity  of  French  manners. 
He  passed  the  wrhole  year  in  fitea;  he  gave  balls  which 
lasted  three  days  and  three  nights.  Business  did  not 
go  on  any  better  on  that  account ;  but  Napoleon  was 
much  attached  to  Menou,  whom  he  had  saved  on  the 
13th  Vokdimimrt,  and  carried  his  indulgence  for  him  to 
aeess.  When  General  Meneu  received  any  letter 
from  a  minister,  he  would  put  it  in  his  pocket  and  for- 
get it.  At  the  time  that  Piedmont  was  organized  into 
French  departments,  the  forms  of  registers  for  the  civil 
administration  were  despatched  to  him ;  three  months 
aAer,  they  were  still  in  their  enveioppe,  on  the  table  of 
the  f:eneraL  During  these  three  months,  which  were 
a  period  of  transition  for  Piedmont,  people  were  born, 
married,  and  died,  in  seven  French  departments,  with- 
out any  legal  attestation  of  the  facts. 

The  complaints  at  last  became  so  numerous,  that  the 
Emperor  was  finally  forced  to  open  his  eyes;  he  hoped 
that  on  taking  from  General  Menou  half  of  his  duties, 
he  would  acquit  himself  well  of  the  rest.  In  conse- 
quence, General  Dupont^Chaumont,  brother  of  the 
minister  of  war  in  1804,  was  sent  to  take  the  chief 
ooQinand  of  the  troops, — the  civil  administration  re- 
maining in  the  hands  of  General  Menou,  The  arrival 
of  General  Dupont  at  Turin,  was  the  signal  for  the 
commeocement  of  a  struggle  for  atithority  between  the 
two  geperals,  which  was  only  terminated  by  the  recall 
of  both. 

General  Dupont  was  excessively  rigid.  Marshal 
liaison  has  never  forgiven  him  for  an  arrest  of  twenty- 
four  hours,  which  he  made  him  undergo  at  this  period, 
for  having  appeared  in  a  riding  coat.  The  Marahal 
was  then  an  Adjutant-general ;  it  is  the  only  punish- 
B>ent  that  be  ever  incurred  during  the  whole  of  his  mili- 
tary career.  General  Dupont  spared  no  one;  and 
General  Menou  himself,  whenever  he  interfered  indi- 
nctly  in  the  military  administration,  was  recalled  to 
bis  proper  duties  by  General  Dupont,  with  a  rigor 
vhich  there  was  no  resisting. 

Generals  M'fenou  and  Dupont  were  still  at  Turin,  the 
one  as  civil  governor,  the  other  as  military  command- 
ant, when  Prince  Eugene,  called  to  the  vice-royalty  of 


Italy,  was  about  to  pass  through  Piedmont  on  his  way 
to  Milan.  The  Emperor  himself  had  regulated  the 
ceremonies  to  be  observed  on  the  passage  of  the  Prince. 
According  to  these  instructions,  a  detachment  of  cavalry 
was  to  receive  him  at  Rivoli,  two  leagues  from  Turin, 
where  the  prefect  and  civil  authorities  were  also  to  be 
assembled.  The  troops  were  formed  in  a  line  in  the 
great  street  de  la  Dohre,  which  divides  the  city  as  far  as 
the  place  imperiaU*  The  military  commandant  waited 
the  prince's  arrival,  in  the  balcony  of  the  palace  of 
justice ;  that  was  also  according  to  the  programme,  the 
place  for  the  civil  governor.  But  General  Menou  pre- 
ferred to  mount  on  horseback,  and  to  place  himself, 
sword  in  hand,  at  the  head  of  the  troops.  General 
Dupont  having  observed  him,  turned  to  a  chief  of  bat- 
talion of  his  staff,  commandant  Hudry,  and  said  :— 
"  Gh),  sir,  and  say  to  General  Menou,  that  I  alone  com- 
mand here;  that  he  will  return  his  sword  to  its  scab- 
bard." Hudry  discharged  the  disagreeable  commission 
that  was  given  him,  and  General  Menou,  with  an  angry 
gesture,  replied:  ''Before  I  commanded,  I  learnt  to 
obey ;  I  have  not  yet  forgotten  how  to  do  so."  He 
then  returned  his  sword  to  the  scabbard,  and  joined 
the  civil  authorities,  who  were  waiting  the  arrival  of 
the  vice-roy. 

Nearly  about  this  time,  an  attempt  at  assassination 
was  committed  at  Turin,  the  authon  of  which  could 
never  be  discovered. 

The  Receiver-General  of  the  department  of  the  Po^ 
owed  his  nomination  to  a  singular  circumstance.  Ruined 
by  the  revcdution,  he  solicited  through  the  influence  of 
M.  Maret,  not  at  that  time  Duke  of  Bassano,  a  situation 
in  the  indirect  contributions,  with  a  salary  of  four  or 
five  thousand  francs.  Suddenly  he  received  notice  of 
his  appointment  to  the  Receiver-Generalship  of  the  de- 
partment of  the  Po.  The  mistake  was  plain.  He 
communicated  his  surprise  to  M.  Maret,  who  said  to 
him:  "My  dear  friend,  whatever  is  worth  taking,  is 
worth  keeping.  See  your  friends ;  arrange  the  secu- 
rity ;  1  will  see  Pierrelot— he  will  aid  you,  and  I  will 
alsa  Learn  when  the  minister  of  finance  is  not  at 
home ;  pay  your  visit  of  leave-taking — get  your  pass- 
port, and  set  off  at  once.  When  the  error  shall  have 
been  completed,  they  will  hesitate  about  repairing  it. 
The  thing  is  worth  some  little  risk." 

The  Receiver-General  followed  the  advice  of  M. 
Maret,  and  retained  the  office  until  the  period  of  the 
restoration ;  he  never  knew  whose  place  he  had  taken. 
Having  perceived  some  irregularities  in  the  official  con- 
duct of  a  Piedmontese,  who  held  a  subordinate  situa- 
tion under  him,  he  dismissed  him  from  his  service. 
The  Piedmontese  openly  announced  his  intention  of 
revenging  himself. 

The  French  functionaries  in  Piedmont  lived  in  bril- 
liant style ;  the  Emperor  paid  them  liberally,  and  de- 
sired that  they  should  scatter  their  money  through  the 
country.  The  Receiver-General,  besides  his  house  in 
Turin,  kept  up  on  the  most  extensive  scale,  had  rented 
a  beautiful  seat  known  as  la  Vigne  ChMay.  The  name 
of  vigne  (vineyard,)  is  given  indiscriminately  to  all  the 
country  seats  on  the  high  lands,  which  bound  the  hori- 
zon of  Turin  beyond  the  Po,  on  the  right  bank  of  that 
river.  That  which  the  Receiver-General  had  rented, 
had  been  owned  by  the  Duke  of  Chablay,  a  Prince  of 
the  royal  family  of  Sardinia. 
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Every  day,  during  the  spring  and  Bummer^  the  Re- 
ceiver^General  was  accustomed  to  walk  to  his  country 
house  to  dinner,  and  to  return  at  a  late  hour.  One  day 
he  was  advised  to  be  on  his  guard.  He  was  totd  that 
the  route,  though  scarcely  a  gunshot  from  Turin,  was 
not  safe,  and  that  he  would  do  well  to  go  in  his  car- 
riage. The  next  morning,  without  attributing  much 
importance  to  the  communication  that  had  been  made 
to  him,  but  having  to  bring  back  a  lady,  he  followed 
the  advice  that  was  given  him.  On  his  return  in  the 
evening,  two  men  leaped  from  the  ditches  by  the  side 
of  the  road,  and  seized  the  bridles  of  the  horses.  The 
coachman  was  nearly  in  the  situation  of  the  First  Con- 
sul's on  the  3d  Nivose;  he  lashed  his  horses. violently, 
and  the  two  men  were  thrown  down.  At  the  same 
moment  the  persons  in  the  carriage  were  fired  on,  and 
the  balls  struck  against  the  carriage,  which  had  moved 
on  very  rapidly.  They  struck  diagonally,  and,  by  a 
miracle,  both  were  deprived  of  their  force,  by  a  large 
band  of  leather  behind  the  driver. 

The  officers  of  justice  were  informed  of  Che  crime, 
but  could  never  discover  any  thing.  The  Piedmontese 
who  had  been  deprived  of  his  situation,  had  disappeared 
the  previous  evening. 

Generals  Menou  and  Oupont  were  replaced  by  Gene- 
ral C^sar  Berthter.  He  remained  but  a  year  at  Turin, 
and  ran  fifteen  hundred  thousand  francs  in  debt.  He 
received  his  creditors  with  blows  of  his  cane.  One 
morning  the  following  inscriptk>n  was  written  on  the 
gates  of  the  woodyards  of  Turin : 

*•  Tke  Jtfml  ^  General  BerUder.^ 

Prince  Camilla  Borghise  was  the  last  governor  of 
Piedmont,  with  the  title  of  Govemor-Gkneral  of  the 
departments  beyond  the  Alps.  Camille  Borghte,  one 
of  the  noblest  and  richest  of  the  Roman  princes,  had 
been  called  to  an  alliance  with  the  imperial  family ;  he 
married  the  charming  princess  Pauline  Bonaparte, 
widow  of  Genera]  Le  Clerc  A  few  da3r8  after  the 
marriage  of  Prince  Borghdse,  the  Emperor,  while  re- 
ceiving the  Tisit  of  the  officers  of  the  mounted  grena- 
diers of  the  guard,  said  to  the  colonel :  "  I  want  a  good 
captain,  who  may  aid  with  his  advice  a  new  chief  of  a 
squadron  of  horse,  whom  I  mean  to  give  you — my 
brother-in-law.**  The  Prince  Borgh^se  made  the  cam- 
paign of  1807  as  chief  of  a  squadron  of  grenadiers, 
and  afterwards  that  of  1809  as  colonel  of  carabinters. 
During  these  two  campaigns,  he  conducted  himself 
much  better  than  could  be  expected  from  an  imperial 
highness,  and  a  man  entirely  a  stranger  to  arms. 

Afler  the  campaign  of  IS09,  he  was  made  a  general 
of  division,  and  appointed  Governor-General  of  tlie  de- 
partments beyond  the  Alps.  In  sending  him  to  this 
post,  the  Emperor  said :  "  I  give  you  for  prefect  of  the 
department  of  the  Po,  Boron  Alexander  de  Lameth 
[like  many  Marquisses  and  Counts  of  the  onden  righne^ 
M.de  Lameth  had  accepted,  from  the  Emperor,  the  title 
of  Bartm];  he  is  a  very  capable  roan ;  you  will  consult 
htm  about  everything— and  will  do  whatever  he  ad- 
vises.** He  was  given  as  a  tutor  to  the  prince;  and 
never  was  delegated  guardianship  better  exercised. 

The  Prince  would  say  to  M.  de  Lameth :  **  I  am 
weary  of  this  place ;  I  have  an  idea  of  taking  a  jour- 
ney ;  what  do  you  think  of  it  7" 

"  I  think  that  your  imperial  highness  will  do  well,  to 
do  whatever  is  agreeable  to  yourself." 


Returning  to  his  office,  M.  de  Lameth  transmitted  a 
despatch  by  the  telegraph,  and  notified  the  Emperor  of 
the  plan  of  the  Prince.  The  answer  arrived  a  few 
houre  afterwards ;  if  fiivorable,  he  would  say  nothing ; 
if  not,  he  would  return  to  the  palace  of  the  Prince — 

"  I  have  reflected  of  the  projected  journey  of  wliich 
your  imperial  highness  did  me  the  honor  to  speak  to 
me  this  morning.  We  are  expecting  several  regiments 
at  Turin,  and  the  Emperor  would  probably  be  acNry  if 
your  imperial  highness  did  not  review  themL" 

**  Very  good — ^I  will  remain." 

M.  de  Lameth  found  means  to  color  in  this  way  the 
exactions  of  the  Emperor,  and  the  Prince  would  sabmifc 
with  the  best  grace  in  the  world.  On  one  occanon, 
howerer,  he  was  unable  to  conceal  his  ordeiB  nttder  so 
polished  a  disguise. 

The  Prince  Borgh^se  was  to  preside  at  Alexandria 
over  the  electoral  college.  He  set  off,  taking  with  him 
in  his  carriage,  to  avoid  the  ennui  of  the  journey,  a 
dmueute  of  the  Turin  theatre.  M.  de  Lameth  informed 
the  Emperor  of  the  Act,  who  ordered  him  to  despatch 
immediately  a  superior  officer  in  pursuit  of  the  Pnnce, 
with  orden  to  employ,  if  necessary,  force  to  seize  and 
bring  back  the  dameuMe  to  Turin — which  was  done. 

Prince  Borgh^se  loved  Paris  above  all  other  places ; 
from  the  period  of  the  Emperoi's  marriage  down  to 
1814,  he  never  obtained  permission  to  visit  it  even  once. 
Exiled  from  France,  during  the  restoration,  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  imperial  family,  he  accepted  from  the  Pope, 
af^er  the  death  of  his  wife,  and  only  for  the  purpose  of 
visiting  Paris,  an  extraordinary  embassy.  The  only 
object  of  ffis  mission  was  to  ofier  to  Charles  the  Tenth 
a  table  of  mosaic  work,  on  behalf  erf*  the  holy  father. 

At  Turin,  the  palace  of  Prince  Borgh^se  was  ccm* 
sidered  as  an  appendage  to  the  imperial  establishment ; 
there  was  a  marshal  of  the  palace^  chamberlains,  mas- 
ten  of  ceremonies,  equerries,  pages,  and  a  foot  and 
mounted  guard.  Everything  in  this  estaUiahnoeDt  be- 
longed to  the  palace  of  the  Emperor,  and  had  been  de- 
tached for  the  service  of  the  Prince  Governor-General. 
It  was  at  that  period  that  Piedmont  firat  openly  at- 
tached itself  to  France ;  Snd  at  this  time  the  firat  fami- 
lies in  the  country  anxiously  solicited  the  honor  of 
serving  the  Prince.  The  court  of  Turin  was  almost  as 
brilliant  as  that  of  the  Tuileries. 

The  administration  of  Prince  Boighise,  if  it  may  be 
called  by  that  name,  was  the  most  brilliant  period  of 
the  French  sway.  Piedmont  enjoyed  reformations  in 
the  government  and  in  the  judiciary,  which  he  had  car- 
ried there.  Immense  works  had  been  executed  ;  the 
magnificent  routes  of  the  Simplon  and  of  Mount  Cenis 
were*  completed ;  a  subterranean  passage,  cut  throogh 
the  solid  rock,  had  been  substituted  for  the  difficult  and 
dangerous  route  de»  Eehettee;  and  a  magnificent  bridge 
thrown  across  the  Po,  was  about  to  replace  the  old 
wooden  one,  left  by  the  king  of  Sardinia.  The  PriDoe, 
well  disposed  in  this  respect,  to  follow  the*  advice  of 
the  Emperor,  scattered  money  everywhere  with  the 
greatest  profiision,  and  kept  about  bis  person  the  high 
functionaries  of  the  government,  enriched  by  the  most 
liberal  salaries.  Never  had  Piedmont  seen  an  exhibi- 
tion of  so  much  splendor  and  luxury.  A  representa- 
tion at  the  great  theatre,  when  the  cooA  was  present, 
seemed  almost  to  be  the  work  of  magic— the  immense 
interior,  with  its  ax  rows  of  boxes,  was  lit  by  tfaoo- 
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sands  of  wax  candles ;  io  the  ceatrOi  was  the  Jpaperial 
box,  in  which  the  Prince,  in  a  dress  of  blue  TeWet,  em- 
broidered, with  gold|  with  diamond  epaalettea,  was 
seated  on  a  chair  by  the  side  of  the  fwltml  of  the  Em- 
peror. In  the  first  row  of  boxes,  which  were  covered 
with  the  richest  decorations,  yoa  saw  onfy  ladies  in  the 
most  brilliant  dresses  and  glittering  with  diamonds. 
The  eoup-iffftf  was  dazzling  in  the  extreme. 

Anything  senred  the  Prince  as  an  occasion  for  a 
ftte,  for  an  union  of  the  brilliant  society  of  Turin  at 
the  Stupiniggi  chateau.  In  the  winter,  he  gave  at  least 
two  balls  a  month.  One  only  was  ever  countermanded ; 
it  was  on  the  occasion  of  the  news  of  the  disaster  of 
Beresina ;  the  Prince  gave  the  30,000  francs,  destined 
for  diis  ftte,  to  the  hospitals. 

The  Princess  Borghdse  made  but  short  visits  to  Tu- 
rin; she  was  but  little  attached  to  the  Prince — ^though 
he  was  one  of  the  handsomest  men  of  his  time ;  and 
the  ridnity  of  the  Alps  produced  sudden  changes  in 
the  temperature  of  the  weather,  little  favorable  to  the 
delicate  health  of  the  Princess.     The  Prince,  then, 
liTed  tn  garfcnf  in  the  literal  sense  of  this  phrase.    He 
gave  to  his  court  and  the  population  of  Turin  an  ex- 
ample of  maumers  a  little  loose.    Turin,  besides^  was 
then,  so  &r  as  its  French  population  was  concerned,  a 
angolar  assemblage  of  husJiands  without  wives,  and  of 
wives  without  husbands.    The  officers  engaged  in  the 
pnblic  service  were  liberally  paid,  but  being  compelled 
to  live  at  great  expense,  left  their  wives  with  their 
fiunilies  in  France,  to  avoid  the  necessity  of  keeping 
house ;  and  the  generals  and  superior  officers  who  went 
into  Germany  by  the  Tyrol,  or  to  the  army  of  Italy, 
left,  in  passing,  their  wives  at  Turin.    One  may  easily 
understand  the  inconveniences  of  society  so  composed. 
Prince  Borghdse  had  powerfully  contributed,  by  the 
kindness  and  attraction  of  his  manners^  to  rally  many 
Piedmontese  around  the  French  government;  he  showed 
great  attention  to  all  who  approached  him.    His  mania 
was  to  imitate  the  Emperor  in  every  particular ;  thus 
he  never  remaine4  more  than  a  quarter  of  an  hour  at 
tihle,  and  from  time  to  time  flew  into  a  passion,  be- 
caoae  he  had  been  told,  and,  indeed,  had  learnt  from 
experience,  that  the  Emperor  often  exhibited  anger. 
Upon  one  occasion  he  wished  to  condemn  a  chaplain, 
vbo  bad  made  him  wait  four  minutes  00  the  sabbath, 
to  repeat  mass  twice  every  day. 

Piedmont,  while  under  the  French  government,  fur- 
nished us  exeellent  soldiers,  many  officers  of  merit, 
uid  some  distinguished  generals;  among  others,  Gif- 
^lingue,  a  general  of  division,  whom  the  iLing  of  Sar- 
dinia, at  the  period  of  his  restoration,  offered  permis- 
sion to  assume  the  rank  of  a  lieutenant,  which  the 
geneni  enjoyed  at  the  time  that  the  Bang's  brother, 
Charles  Emanuel,  quitted  Piedmont. 

The  French  sway  was  particularly  appreciated  be- 
yond the  Alps,  when  the  country  was  returned  to  the 
government  of  its  legitimate  Princes.  The  Emperor 
especially,  was  deeply  regretted  in  a  country  to  which 
he  had  been  so  bountiful  The  archbishop,  the  highly 
respectable  M.  Jaccio  de  la  Torre^  who  bad  been  made  a 
•enator,  died  of  chagrin,  on  hearing  the  fall  of  Napoleon. 


A  Welsh  Bishop,  in  dedicating  a  book  to  James  I, 
^polo^zed  for  preferring  the  Deity  to  his  Majesty. 


NAVARINO. 
BY  MISS  E.  DRAPER. 

PART  IV. 

Here's  to  thee,  Navartno— rest  and  peace. 
Here's  to  thy  foes  a  deadly  quiet  too^ 
Lo !  let  the  tumult  of  all  battle  cease. 
Nor  civil  feud  the  factious  war  renew. 
By  foreign  hands  thy  captive  sons  are  free, 
For  stranger's  blood  hath  bought  their  liberty. 
Beneath  thy  waters  many  a  hero  lies, 
Who  pale  and  gory,  sunk  in  thy  defence ; 
And  in  their  homes  still  bleeds  the  sacrifice, 
Of  widow'd  heart  and  orphan  innocence. 

So  sung  the  conquering  sons  of  Navarin, 

And  to  the  heaven  high  rose  the  joyful  Lays — 

Not  in  the  riot  of  unholy  din,— 

But  the  devotion  of  a  country*s  praise. 

Yet  one  there  was  who  look'd  not  on  the  sun, 

Tho'  bright  he  beam'd  above  the  neighboring  heights, 

Nor  shared  the  glory  of  a  battle  won. 

That  brought  back  freedom  and  his  country's  rights ; 

As  if  his  soul  could  not  endure  the  sight 

Of  any  pleasant  scene,— like  unto  one 

Who  turns  away  with  sickly  appetite^ 

From  what  he  once  had  loved  to  revel  on. 

In  his  wild  eye  the  fire  of  life  still  gleam'd. 

And  his  tongue  moved  in  akow  deep  utterance ; 

Or,  by  his  ghostly  look,  it  might  have  seem'd 

That  he  belong'd  to  that  far  land,  from  whence, 

'Tis  said,  wandering  spirits  sometimes  come. 

To  gaze  on  Biortals  in  their  earthly  home. 

His  sole  companion  was  a  lonely  boy, 

Whose  pallid  cheek  ne'er  flush'd  with  thought  of  joy ; 

And  much  he  of  that  old  man's  grief  did  share — 

Though  his  sick  heart— frail  form — and  tender  years. 

Were  better  nursed  by  some  fbnd  mother's  care. 

Than  thus  exposed  the  ills  of  life  to  bear. 

Two  solitary  beings,— wandering  far — 

Thro'  the  lone  hills,— and  but  them,  nought  was  there. 

Save  the  proud  eagle  soaring  over  head — 

And  half  afraid  such  loneliness  to  tread. 

The  weary  boy,  with  many  an  efibrt  vain. 

Besought  the  wandering  Greek  to  turn  again. 

But  nay,  he  cried,  thou  know'st  I  will  not  turn. 

But  to  avenge  myself.    I  rave — I  burn 

To  kill  a  Turk.    The  blood  of  my  poor  son 

Calls  loud  for  vengeance, — aye,  to  the  last  drop. 

Nor  is  it  right  that  I  should  lean  upon 

An  arm  like  thine — so  prVthee  Zemmo  stop. 

It  galls  me  in  this  dismal  hour,  to  know 

I  owe  support  to  thee— naway,  Turk,  go — 

Gro— or  perhaps  by  cold  and  murderous  deed. 

Thou,  gentle  boy,  for  other's  faulu  may  bleed. 

Go— thou  had'st  better  dare  the  stormy  wave, 

Or  in  the  desert  seek  a  quiet  grave. 

Than  tarry  here  to  brave  my  rage,  that  might 

By  a  foul  blow,  thy  faithfulness  requite ; 

Go— Karatasso  drives  thee  from  his  sight. 

By  Allah,  no — ^the  constant  boy  replied. 
By  Allah,  no— I  can  thy  wrath  abide. 
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Thou  who  hast  cherish'd  me  with  tenderest  care, 
If  now  thou  dost  my  sad  destruction  will, 
I  am  thjr  slave — my  naked  breast  is  here ; 
Strike,  noble  master — thou  hast  leave  to  kilL 

Peace,  son — ^rejoined  the  Greek, — I  grieve  a  word. 
An  ill-timed  word  of  mine,  should  bid  thee  hence. 
List,  Zemmo  list,  the  dying  should  be  heard ; 
A  dizzy  dimness  seizes  me,  from  whence 
I  judge  the  race  of  my  long  life  near  done. 
All  things  are  fading  in  departing  light ; 
Yet  on  mine  aching  brow,  the  mid-day  sun 
Pours  heat  intense.    Zemmo,  it  is  not  night. 
But  death's  deep  shadows  that  obscure  my  sight ; 
Hear  me  my  son :  I  would  not  have  thee  give 
A  warrior  in  his  war  shroud  to  the  bird. 
To  peck  at  leisure — such  foul  thing  might  live 
To  riot  on  me.    Hark !  I  must  be  heard — 
Thou  must  not,  when  the  breath  of  life  is  gone, 
Leave  my  poor  bones  all  bleaching  in  the  sun ; 
In  the  dark  quiet  of  some  cavern's  gloom, 
Tis  there  that  thou  my  stiiT  cold  limbs  shall  lay — 
For  then  no  prowling  Mussulman  can  come 
To  terror  my  lone  ghost,  that  ofltimes  may 
Visit  the  spot,  where  this  my  dust  may  sleep. 
Or  round  that  spot  a  constant  watching  keep. 

He  said,  and  slowly  sinking  on  the  ground, 
Cast  a  long  look  upon  the  glorious  sky, 
And  then  on  Zemmo — ^but  no  words  he  found 
To  tell  his  anguish — still  his  glaring  eye 
Gazed  on  the  boy, — and  still  his  fidtering  tongue 
Had  more  to  utter— ^n  his  lips  there  hung 
Whisper  inaudible ; — ^in  mute  despair 
The  weeping  Zemmo  bent  a  listening  ear; 
But  all  was  silent-^  not  a  sigh,  er  breath 
Pass'd  those  cold  lips,  forever  seal*d  in  death. 

The  mournful  boy,  low  bending  o*er  the  dead. 

Gazed  long  and  listless — he  (poor  hapless  one,) 

Bom  to  disaster,  to  misfortune  bred, 

Had  look'd,  in  many  a  cruel  day,  upon 

Woe,  blood,  and  death — but  now,  his  bursting  heart 

Could  bear  no  more, — and  with  convulsive  start. 

His  gentle  spirit  sunk  to  quiet  rest, 

And  his  cold  couch  was  Karatasso's  breast. 

Who  of  this  hapless  pair  would  further  know, 
May  read  it  in  the  foUowing  mournful  talt — 
That  gives  in  brief  but  very  sad  detail, 
The  story  of  great  Karatasso's  woe. 

He  was  a  warrior  bold  and  brave, 
An  Hydriot  noble,  who  to  save 
His  sinking  country,  in  the  hour 
When  most  she  felt  the  tyrant's  power — 
Join'd  with  that  patriot  band,  that  were 
The  only  guard  'twixt  death  and  her. 

Two  sons  of  beauty  rare  had  he, 
Twin  brothers  of  distress,  whose  life, 
E'en  from  the  hour  of  infiincy. 
Had  been  but  one  dark  scene  of  strife. 
It  happen'd  on  a  summer's  night. 
When  purple  skies  were  beaming  bright. 
The  Hydriot  noble,  who  had  been 
To  ancient  Athens,  with  glad  eye 


Beheld  again  the  pleasant  aeene 
Of  Hydra's  clifis, — and  towering  high 
Those  ancient  monastries,  that  rise 
Like  holy  dwellings  in  the  skies. 

Across  the  gilded  waters,  flew 
A  httle  barque,  so  frail,  so  light. 
That  though  not  e'en  a  zephyr  Uew, 
'Twas  in  a  moment  out  of  sighL 
And  mark'd  the  Hydriot  noble  well 
From  whence  that  little  bark  appear'd, 
And  watch'd  he  too  the  silent  swell. 
That  told  to  what  lone  coast  she  steei'd ; 
But  little  thought  he  that  she  bore 
A  captive,  who  with  hapless  heart, 
Deeming  all  hope  of  pity  o'er. 
Knelt  from  the  savage  crew  apart ; 
Or  that  that  hapless  one  should  prove, 
What  dearer  was  than  blood  or  life. 
The  idol  of  his  heart's  young  love-^ 
His  wife ! 

Now  from  the  margin  of  the  flood, 
With  joyous  soul  he  could  descry 
EGs  own  white  home,  that  proudly  stood 
Upon  the  mountain  steep  so  nigh. 
But  as  he  gain'd  that  much  loved  home. 
How  sunk  his  fond  heart  with  despair, 
To  find  a  heavy  cloud  of  gloom, 
Shadow'd  the  smile  of  all  things  there. 

A  kindred  group  were  gathering  slow. 
In  mournful  silence,  to  whose  woe 
No  words  gave  utterance,  but  the  sighs 
From  the  sad  throng,  so  motionless, 
Told  of  that  killing  grief,  which  lies 
Deep  hidden  in  the  soul's  recess. 

How  fare  ye,  friends?  the  noble  cried ; 
No  answering  voice  to  him  replied, — 
A  deeper  gloom  the  scene  o'erspread. 
How  fare  my  sons?  he  would  have  said ; 
But  to  his  arms  they  wildly  sprung, 
And  as  upon  his  neck  they  hong, 
A  thousand  tender  kisses  press'd 
Upon  his  cold  and  bloodless  cheek, — 
And  thrice  the  sire  essay'd  to  bless^ 
And  thrice  his  tongue  refused  to  speak. 
Where  is  my  wife  ?  he  strove  to  say— 
With  trembling  tongue  and  accent  farokea ; 
But  the  dread  question  died  away 
Upon  his  lips,  6'er  it  was  spoken. 

And  now  his  friends,  in  few  words  told. 
How  at  the  closing  hour  of  day. 
His  hapless  wife  to  Maltese  bold 
By  ruflSan  hands,  was  sold  away ; 
That  many  a  bold  hand  rush'd  to  save,—* 
But  hopeless  her  deliverance, — 
For  rapid  was  the  treacherous  wave. 
And  light  the  barque  that  bore  her  hence. 

And  well  did  Karatasso  know 
Who  such  a  dreadful  deed  had  done, 
And  swore  that  such  a  deadly  foe 
Should  never  see  to-morrow's  sun. 
He  fled  with  fury  in  his  eye. 
To  curse  and  slay  that  enemy ; 
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And  as  the  injured  noble  gazed 
Upon  the  base  and  bateher'd  one, 
No  kindred  ann  o'er  him  was  raised, 
To  avenge  a  marder'd  brother's  wrong. 

Tears  pass  away  in  rapid  flight, 
Bat  bore  the  noble  no  glad  day, — 
O'er  his  sad  soul  had  pass'd  the  blight 
That  withers  every  Joy  away. 
Years  pass  away,— one  son  became. 
Aye  terrible  in  deeds  and  fame. 
With  dauntless  soul  and  daring  eye, 
That  quail'd  beneath  no  enemy ; 
He  was  that  brave  Sohina,  who 
The  Pacha's  men  so  vilely  slew. 

The  tender  sire  long  wept  upon 
The  memory  of  his  noble  son ; 
But  check'd  his  grief,  to  know  he  died 
Close  by  brave  Santo  Rosa's  side. 

Tet  had  that  sire  one  fair  boy  still, 
Whose  quiet  mind  and  generous  spirit. 
Hid  never  nursed  a  thought  of  ill^ 
Forai'd  in  affection,  to  inherit 
What  arms  and  fame  cannot  bestow — 
A  blin  the  reckless  never  know. 

A  captive  ship  to  Hydra's  shore 

A  crew  of  Turkish  prisoners  bore : 

Well  pleased,  the  Greeks  came  gathering  round, 

And  then  began  the  bloody  scene ! 

And  last  of  all,  a  boy  was  bound, 

Who  but  few  summer  suns  had  seen. 

That  boy  had  neither  friend  nor  sire. 

Not  brother  'mong  the  heap  of  dead  ; 

And  sore  against  his  own  desire. 

To  arms  and  battle  he  was  led : 

So  did  he  seek  that  they  would  spare 

His  harmless  life— but  vain  the  prayer. 

And  closer  round  the  murderers  press'd, 

Wik!  fury  glowing  in  each  breast— 

And  such  a  dread  resolve  as  their's 

Could  not  be  changed  by  any  prayers. 

The  trembling  boy,  with  terror'd  eye, 

Beheld  the  &tal  moment  nigh. 

And  saw,  with  a  convulsive  start, 

Th'  ataghans  pointed  to  his  hearL 

Then  Karatasso  saw  the  youth, 

And  sought  that  they  his  life  would  save, 

On  any  terms,  if  'twere,  forsooth, 

fiat  just  to  keep  him  as  a  slave. 

Since  it  was  barbarous  to  kill — 

When  pity  bid  their  souls  relent; 

And  well  he  knew  no  Greek  would  spill 

The  blood  of  such  an  innocenL 

The  crowd,  half  satisfied  with  blood, 

And  half  ashamed,  disorder'd  stood, 

Unbind  the  victim  of  their  ire, 

And  from  the  bloody  scene  retire. 

While  to  his  kind  deliverer 

Sprang  fearless  the  enraptured  boy, 

With  wild  impassion'd  looks,  that  were 

The  language  of  his  speechless  joy. 

•  *  ♦  ♦ 

Now  came  the  fatal  hour  of  strife, 
That  bum  the  tender  ties  of  life ; 


And  to  a  dark,  uncertain  doom, 
Forth  went  a  bold  and  restless  train, 
AH  sadly  parting  from  a  home. 
In  which  they  ne'er  may  meet  again. 
And  all  in  glittering  arms  so  bright. 
The  noble  and  his  son  were  seen. 
Foremost  'mong  those  who  went  to  fight 
Theiiateful  Turk  at  Navarin. 

There  gazed  the  father  on  his  son. 

And  all  the  laurels  that  he  won — 

How,  in  the  hour  of  victory. 

He  stood  among  the  brave  and  free. 

But  sad  the  youthful  hero's  lot — 

Mark,  through  the  smoke,  yon  fatal  ball ! 

It  comes ! — oh,  noble  Hydriot, 

Thy  warrior  boy  is  dopm'd  to  fall. 

Low  on  the  deck  he  yielded  up  his  breath, 

A  willing  victim  in  the  arms  of  death. 

But  who  shall  tell  the  agony 
That  wrung  the  bosom  of  the  sire ! 
'Twas  terrible  to  stand  and  see 
So  brave,  so  good  a  son  expire ; 
With  madness  burning  in  his  brain. 
Far  to  the  shore  he  wildly  fled. 
Nor  ever  tum'd  him  back  again, 
To  look  upon  the  dead. 

The  rest  is  told — how  sadly  died 
Brave  Karatasso,  by  his  side ; 
The  iaiUiful  boy  his  bounty  fed, 
(For  Karatasso  loved  him  well)— 
And  how  such  fondness  \ras  repaid, 
The  death  of  Zemmo  best  can  telL 


CONSTANTINE: 

OR,  THE  REJECTEl?  THRONE. 

By  the  Author  of  "Sketches  of  PriTate  Life  and  Character  of 

WilUam  H.  Crawford." 

CHAPTER  VII. 


-Verily 


I  awear,  'tis  better  to  be  lowly  borOi 

Than  to  be  perked  up  in  glistening  grief, 

And  wear  a  golden  crown.  Henry  VIIL 

For  some  hours,  every  morning  and  evening,  the 
Count  was  admitted  into  the  domestic  circle  of  the 
palace.  Drawing  became  a  more  favorite  employment 
than  ever  with  Amelia,  as  she  now  drew  under  his  eye 
and  direction ;  and  music!  ah,  music!  became  the  lan- 
guage in  which  she  best  loved  to  converse  with  him,  as 
in  its  tones  only  did  she  dare  to  breathe  the  feelings  of 
her  heart — language  mysterious  as  it  is  expressive — in* 
telligible  only  when  interpreted  by  sympathy.  By 
the  County  therefore,  it  could  not  be  misunderstood  ;rbut 
alas!  he  dared  not  respond  to  this  sofUy  breathed  con* 
fession — no  not  even  by  a  modulation  of  his  voice, 
over  which  he  kept  as  strict  a  guard  as  over  his  looks 
and  words.  He  subjugated  every  expression  of  his 
feelings  to  duty ;  and  whenever  occasion  offered,  made 
Constantino  the  topic  of  conversation,  than  which  no- 
thing could  be  more  wearisome  and  disgusting  to  the 
Princess;  but  in  the  present  state  of  excitement  it 
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became  utterly  intolerable,  and  when  they  next  met, 
and  this  hateful  subject  was  renewed,  impatient  beyond 
endurance,  she  reproached  him  with  the  deeire  of  mo- 
rificing  her  to  a  mere  savage.  The  Count  was  shocked 
with  such  an  expression,  and  would  have  expostulated— 
would  have  urged  the  merits  of  his  master.  "  Say  no 
more,*^  exclaimed  Amelia—"  you  cannot  deceive  me— 
you  would  doom  me  to  a  fate  as  wretehed  as  that  of  the 
unfortunate  wife  of  Paul.  Am  I  fitted  to  be  the  sport  of 
brutel  passions — the  slave  of  cruel  caprice  7  Think  you 
I  have  not  heard  of  the  long  endured  sufferings  of  that 
extellent  Princess,  foreed  by  the  despot  to  whom  she 
was  enchained,  to  lead  a  joyless,  solitary  life — sepa- 
rated from  all  she  loved — even  her  favorite  attendants 
torn  from  her  aqd  banished,  if  they  failed  complying 
with  his  silly  and  unjust  caprices; — she,  young  and 
delicate  as  she  wai^  dragged  out  with  him,  in  despite 
of  frost  or  storm,  to  witness  his  favorite  and  savage 
frolics — ^his  sham  battles — and  kept  whole  days  exposed 
alike  to  these  rude  scenes  and  the  rigor  of  the  season ; — 
and  instead  of  consoling  her  for  the  loss  of  her  ehiklren, 
whom  the  imperious  Catherine  tore  from  her  bosom, 
did  he  not  aggravate  her  sufierings,  not  only  by  un- 
kindness,  but  indignity — not  only  robbing  her  of  the 
affection  she  was  entitled  to,  but  by  openly  bestowing 
it  on  a  worthless  woman,  whom  he  forMd  on  her  as  a 
companion, — thus  adding  insult  to  cruelty!*' 
'*  Stop — ^top,  Madam !"  exelaimed  the  Count. "  Stop  !** 
reiterated  the  Countess. 

'*  No,  I  cannot,**  cried  the  excited  girl ;  *'  is  it  not  to 
a  similar  fate  you  would  doom  me  I  I  would,  were  it 
possible,  you  should  see  this  seheroe  as  i  see  it — you 
would  not  then  hope  that  I  would  barter  my  all  of  bap>' 
piness  for  hopes  of  royalty.  Mine  are  no  idle  fears  or 
surmises.  Often  have  I  heard  my  beloved  parents  la- 
ment the  destiny  of  this  lovely  woman,  forced  in  early 
youth  from  the  Prince  to  whom  she  was  united  by  the 
truest  and  tenderest  love^^a  union  sanctioned  by  her 
father,  bat  broken  by  the  arte  of  Catherines-torn  from 
her  happy  home,  to  be  imprisoned  as  it  were  with  that 
gloomy  tyrant.  Oflen  have  I  heard  my  mother,  her 
bosom  friend,  revert  to  the  days  of  their  childhood,  and 
heard  her  exclaim,  *  dear,  unhappy  Mary,  how  much 
more  blest  wouldst  thou  have  been,  born  in  a  cottege 
of  one  of  thy  father's  vassals,  instead  of  his  palace!' 
Still  do  I  hear  that  maternal  voice — it  whispers  to  me 
in  my  dreams — it  telks  to  me  in  solitude,  and  bids  roe 
beware  of  a  similar  fate.  Thanks  to  a  revolution  which 
by  depriving  me  of  rey  hereditary  sovereignty  has 
left  me  freedom— the  freedom  of  a  private  individual— 
and  never,  never  will  I  exchange  it  fi>r  a  splendid 
slavery  !** 

'*You  know  not  what  you  utter,**  exclaimed  the 
Countess,  who  had  been  vainly  trying  to  intermpt  her. 
"  There  is  no  similitude  between  your  situation  and 
that  of  the  empress-mother.  She  was  afllanced  to  the 
man  she  loved — the  bond  was  rent  asunder.  You 
have  no  such  ties— «nd  then,  the  Prince  who  seeks  your 
alliance,  is  a  noble,  brave,  generous  Prhfice.** 

'*  Stop!  In  my  tarn  I  cry  stop,  dearest  cousin.  On 
this  point  you  cannot  deceive  me— I  am  too  well  in- 
formed ;  for,  heedless  as  I  may  seem,  in  a  matter  so 
deeply  interesting  I  have  not  been  careless  in  obtaining 
information.  Yes— I  know  that  the  Grand  Duke  Con- 
atantine  is  a  perfect  monster  1** 


The  Count  started  from  his  seat,  and  hmxying  to- 
wards the  door,  said— **Tbis»  madain,  ia  not  laagiiage 
for  me  to  listen  to;*'  and  bowings  would  have  kft  tho 
room,  but  the  Countess  intercepted  his  retreat,  alanned 
at  what  might  be  the  consequence,  and  gently  laying 
her  hand  on  his  arm,  begged  him  to  return  and  to  ex- 
cuse the  mere  giddiness  of  her  young  kinswoman,  who 
certainly  meant  not  what  she  said. 

A  look  of  mingled  entreaty  and  tenderness  from 
Amelia,  proved  irresistible.  He  yielded,  though  reluo- 
tently,  and  returned  to  his  seat;  but  he  looked  serious 
and  sad.  The  Countess  expostulated  with  Amelia,— 
and  assured  her,  that  what  die  had  heard  was  mere  ca- 
lumny— that  the  Grand  Duke,  though  violent  and  im» 
petuous,  was  of  a  noble  and  generous  disposition — of 
a  courage  bordering  on  rashness— libend  to  profusion ; 
in  fiict,  possessed  of  all  the  qualities  which  form  a 
hero. 

"  A  hero !  Perhaps,**  interrupted  Amelia,  ^Suwarroff 
is  a  hero  .'** 

*' Foolish  child!"  exclaimed  her  oon8in,kniywiiig not 
how  to  parry  an  inference  so  just.  She  looked  at  the 
Count,  as  if  to  implore  his  aid. 

"  My  master,**  said  he,  '*is  by  natoie  all  the  Countess 
has  described.  Too  mnch  indulgence  in  childhood,  and 
afterwards  too  arbitrary  a  restraint — the  seductions  of  a 
court — the  flattery  of  courtiers,  have  prevented  the 
growth  and  expansion  of  those  good  qualitiesy  while 
they  have  fostered  some  faults  and  weaknesses  incident 
to  human  nature.  To  me,  he  has  ever  been  the  firmest 
of  friends — the  kindest  of  masters ;  and  I  feel  assured, 
that  under  your  softening  and  refining  influence,  he 
would  be  both  good  and  great.  You  remember  the 
story  of  Iphegenia  and  Cymon — prove,  dear  madam,  it 
is  no  fable  ;  be  you  the  transforming  Iphegenia — ^ 

"  Or  Beauty  and  the  Beast. — not  meaning  however 
to  call  myself  the  beauty — though  he ** 

"Forbear!  I  entreat  you  madam,  forbear — if  you 
mean  notXo  drive  me  from  your  presence,"  interrupted 
the  CounL 

At  this  intimation,  Amelia  did  indeed  forbear ;  and 
endeavored  by  that  winning  manner  so  peculiarly  her 
own,  to  charm  away  the  frowns,  or  sadness  rather,  that 
still  lowered  on  his  brow. 

"Let  us  telk,  then,**  said  she,  of  the  empresB-mother. 
"  I  feel  a  lively  interest  in  all  that  concerns  her — for  she 
was  as  I  said  the  dearest  friend  of  my  departed  mo- 
ther.** 

"  That  is  a  theme  of  which  one  never  wearies,**  said 
the  Count ;  "  she  ia  beneficence  itself— her  name  is  ne- 
ver pronounced  without  blessings ;  she  is  the  mother  of 
her  people — the  refuge  of  the  unfortunate.  Imbued  by 
nature  with  a  sweetness  of  disposition  which  no  unkind- 
ness  ever  embittered,  she  submitted,  but  submitted  with 
dignity,  to  the  cruel  caprices  of  her  husband  which  you 
have  mentioned,  and  which  I  cannot  deny.** 

"  Sabmitted,  where  she  ought  to  have  governed,"  sard 
Amelia  warmly.  "  In  that  at  least  she  showed  no  grest 
wisdom.** 

"Pardon  me,  madam.  It  seems  to  me  it  is  the  highest 
degree  of  wisdom  to  submit  to  what  is  inevitable.** 

**  That  is  the  point,"  said  the  Princess ;  '*  I  do  not 
allow  it  was  ineviteble ;  a  resolute  resistance  would  have 
freed  her  from  his  tyranny !  But  tell  no,  is  it  indeed 
true  that  she  used  to  accompany  hhn  on  thoat  ettmal 
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wnewB  7  She  might  certaiDly  have  avoided  so  severe 
and  onfeminuie  an  obedience.  She  might  have  pleaded 
mkaen ;  for  my  part,  I  would  have  kept  my  bed  from 
one  year's  end  to  another,  rather  than  have  followed 
him  like  an  aid-de-camp.** 

"That  plea  might  not  have  availed,  had  she  been  ca- 
psUe  of  a  pretence ;  bat  she  was  notr-she  had  too 
great  a  reverence  for  truth— -she  preferred  eufiering  and 
inconvenience.  Often  on  occasion  of  these  reviews,  at 
which  he  always  insisted  on  her  presence,  though  ex- 
hausted with  fatigue,  drenched  in  rain,  or  covered  with 
mow— or  at  other  seasons  fainting  under  a  summer 
nn,-— ofken  has  she  been  seen  concealing  her  weariness 
aod  disgust,  under  smiles  and  courtesy.'* 

"How  siUy,*' interrupted  the  Princess.  « Had  she 
shown  more  spirit,  she  would  soon  have  released  herself 
iiom  such  thraldom* " 

"I  own  her  gentleness  and  patience  were  severely 

lied,** said  the  Count,  "but  these  trialahave  been  to 

ler  virtue  what  the  purifying  fire  is  to  gold.    Believe 

ise,  madam,  virtoe  can  never  be  free  firom  alloy,  until  it 

has  passed  through  theftimace  of  adversity." 

"Heaven  preserve  me  from  such  perfection,*'  ex- 
claimed the  thoughtless  Amelia. 

"Say  not  so,  madam.  Virtue  has  its  own  rewards,— 
as  this  matchless  woman  now  finds." 

"  Is  she  then  happy  at  last  ?** 

"Indeed, madam,  she  is.  There  is  but  one  circum- 
itaoce  wanting  to  complete  her  felicity,  and  that  it  de- 
pends on  you  to  bestow ;  she  ardently  desires  to  see 
hersoeondson  as  happily  united  as  her  eldest." 

"  And  is  Elizabeth  happy  7" 

"Tea^  completely  so ;  Alexander  loves  and  is  be- 
ktved— and  the  empress-mother  finds  in  her  daughter- 
in-law  the  confidence,  affection  and  respect  she  finds 
in  her  own  daughters,  blended  with  a  disposition  asde- 
Toid  of  ambition,  and  as  fond  of  the  privacy  and  tran- 
quillity of  domestic  life,  as  she  is  herself." 

"They  say  the  court  is  very  dull,  and  has  lost  all  the 
brilliancy  and  gaiety  it  possessed  in  Catherine's  time. 
I  like  it  not  the  worse  for  the  reform  that  has  taken 
pkoe,  but  cannot  imagine  how  these  two  Empresses, 
aod  all  the  young  Princesses,  contrive  to  pass  their 
time." 

"  Music,  painting,  etching,  embroidery,  and  above 
aQ,  reading,  have  long  been  the  empress-mother's  favo- 
rite occupations.  They  alleviated  the  sorrows  and 
cheered  the  confinement  and  dreariness  of  Gatskina, 
and  now  amuse  and  embellish  the  palace  of  the  Czars. 
Bat  fond  as  she  is  of  these  rational  employments,  she  is 
BO  enemy  to  lighter  amusements ;  she  greatly  loves  the 
society  of  young  persons,  and  so  familiarly  and  happily 
seeooKnodates  herself  to  the  inclinations  of  youth,  that 
no  party  is  thought  agreeable  if  her  presence  is  denied. 
She  joins  gracefully  in  the  pastimes  of  the  youngest  of 
her  numerous  family.  Games  of  various  kinds,  dra- 
mas, concerts  and  balls,  diversify  the  evenings.  Some- 
tones  she  calls  the  young  ladies  round  her  work-table, 
and  while  they  work,  she  bids  us — that  is,  the  young 
gmtlemen  in  attendance— to  read  aloud.  Last  winter 
we  read  all  Sir  Walter  Scott's 'works,  which  are  great 
farorites  of  her'a."* 

*  This  aeeoimt  Is  taken  from  Che  private  correspondence  of  the 
lady  of  an  Antrican  minister,  long  resident  at  the  court  of  the 
£iBpsror  Alexander. 


"  Now  this  is  charming !"  exclaimed  Amelia. 

The  Countess  and  Count  Alexius  exchanged  a  smile, 
indicating  their  satisfiietion  at  the  turn  Amelia's  fancy 
had  taken ;  she  saw  it  and  sighed,  as  she  shook  her 
head,  and  said,  "But  what  would  this  avail  me?  I 
should  not  participate  iu  these  sweet  scenes.  Happy 
£Uzabeth,to  live  with  such  a  mother  1  The  wife  of 
Constantino  would  enjoy  no  such  privileges,  but  ban- 
ished to  bloodstained  unhappy  Poland,  would  moat 
likely  witness  nothing  but  misery  and  discontent  I" 

"Although  Constantino  is  now  Vice-Roy  of  Poland, 
remember,  madam,  he  may  one  day  be  Emperor  of 
Russia." 

"And  would  you  have  me  build  hopes  of  happiness 
on  the  destruction  of  that  of  others,  and  those  others  so 
amiable  and  lovely  a  creature  as  Elizabeth— so  good  a 
sovereign  as  Alexander.  No,  no— may  God  long  spars 
them  to  bless  their  country  and  each  other.  Oh !"  con- 
tinued she,  with  a  seriousness  unusual  to  her,  "sufier 
me — sufifer  me  to  be  happy  as  only  I  can  be  happy!" 

Her  eyes  were  filled  with  tears ;  she  arose  and  left 
the  room.  The  Countess  then  had  a  long  conversation 
with  Count  Alexius,  in  which  she  bade  him  not  despair. 
But  her  words  failed  in  their  intended  effect,  and  he  left 
her,  oppressed  with  a  load  of  apprehension  and  anxiety. 

The  next  day,  with  feelings  much  depressed,  he  paid 
his  accustomed  visit  to  the  Princess,  whom  he  found  as 
usual  with  the  Countess,  one  or  two  young  persons 
and  Teresa  only  in  attendance ;  these  were  soon  dis- 
missed by  the  Countess,  who  feared  the  exposures  into 
which  Amelia's  volatility  too  often  betrayed  her,  with 
the  exertion  however  of  Teresa,  in  whom  the  most 
perfect  confidence  was  reposed,  being  considered  more 
in  the  light  of  a  humble  friend  and  companion  than 
an  attendant.  She  was  of  a  good  family,  and  being  left 
an  orphan  had  been  adopted  in  her  childhood  by  Ame* 
lie's  mother,  and  educated  with  her. 

The  momentary  sadness  which  the  day  before  veil- 
ed the  smiles  of  the  Princess  had  passed  away  like  a 
summer  cloud,  and  left  her  countenance  more  radiant 
than  ever.  She  was  so  busily  occupied  with  her  pei^ 
ctl,  that  she  only  looked  up  for  a  moment  to  smile  a 
welcome,  and  then  resumed  her  occupation  with  undi- 
vided attention,  while  the  Count  paid  his  respects  to 
her  cousin.  After  a  reciprocation  of  civilities  with 
that  lady,  he  turned,  and  with  the  freedom  in  which  he 
had'been  often  indulged,  to  look  over  the  drawing  of 
Amelia ;  but  she  hastily  covered  the  paper,  exchdm- 
ing,  "  No,  no— I  shall  be  scolded  again,"  looking  at  hef 
cousin,  "  or  frighten  you  away." 

"I  think  I  may  promise  that  nothing  you  design  can 
have  that  effect,"  said  the  Count  smiling,  and  holding 
out  his  hand  for  the  drawing. 

"Promise  then,"  said  she,  "that  you  will  not  run 
away." 

"  I  do  promise ;  and  too  willingly  perhaps." 

"  Well  then,  you  may  see  my  morning's  work ;"  and 
she  withdrew  the  port-folio  under  which  she  had  con- 
cealed it. 

The  Count  started  if  he  did  not  retreat,  and  betrayed 
much  painful  emotion  while  he  looked  on  the  drawing. 
It  was  a  sketch  drawn  with  a  masterly  hand,  that  re- 
presented a  hideous  monster,  whose  tusks  having  been 
drawn  out,  lay  beside  him  ;  he  was  confined  to  a  stake 
by  golden  chains,— while  a  young  female  whose  back 
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only  waa  Tisible,  was  on  her  knees,  smoothing  his  shag- 
gy coat,  and  twining  flowers  round  his  horrid  brow — 
over  which  was  written  CMBtanihie, 

''It  is  only  the  picture  of  Beauty  and  the  Beast, 
that  we  spoke  of  yesterday,**  said  the  Princess.  Te- 
resa laughed— the  Countess  frowned — the  Count  stood 
as  if  thunderstruck.  The  silence  was  at  last  broken. 
"Do  you  know,  madam,"  said  he,  "what  that  sketch 
would  cost,  were  my  master  to  hear  of  it  ?'* 

"  An  immense  price,  doubtless,**  replied  Amelia. 

"  Only  my  head,  madam.** 

"  Good  heavens  !**  cried  she,  turning  deadly  pale,  and 
almost  fainting. 

The  Countess  Sophia  caught  the  paper,  and  tore  it 
into  a  thousand  pieces. 

Amelia  again  breathed,  burst  into  tears,  and  ran  out 
of  the  room.  Her  cousin  made  no  attempt  to  detain 
her,  much  less  the  Count — who  perturbed  beyond  all 
self-control  hastened  away,  leaving  die  Countess  in 
speechless  amazement  and  anxiety.  Desiious  of  avoid- 
ing every  ejre— -of  concealing  from  all. observation  his 
irrepressible  agitation — ^he  sought  the  solitude  of  the 
neighboring  park,  where  he  could  give  free  vent  to  the 
tunuiltuous  feelings  that  racked  his  bosom. 

"  Why  did  I  undertake  this  task  7'*  thought  he  as  he 
traversed  a  dark  and  distant  walk — "  Or  why,  when  I 
discovered  its  dangers,  did  I  not  insist  on  relinquishing 
it  ?  But  the  hope  of  making  my  Prince  happy— of  al- 
luring him  from  habits  and  pursuits  not  only  injurious 
to  his  own  but  to  my  country*s  welfare,  prevailed  oyer 
my  better  reason — over  every  selfish  consideration ; — 
to  such  an  object  I  willingly  sacrificed  myself.  Yes,  I 
was  a  willing  martyr !  Ah,  if  I  were  the  only  victim, 
I  should  not  repent  I  counted  on  being  the  only  suf- 
ferer—but, lovely  and  excellent  being,  must  you  too 
suffer— and  through  my  agency !  Oh,  Constantine — 
Constantine !  can  your  happiness  be  purchased  only  by 
her  wretchedness  7  May  I  not  hope  that  time — but  no, 
no,  I  feel  now  how  impossible  it  will  be  to  reconcile  her 
to  such  a  destiny.  Alas,  when  I  recollect  what  his  first 
wife  endured  from  his  violence — his  caprice ;  but  then 
he  loved  her  not.  And  can  love  soften  his  rugged  tem- 
per 7 — will  it  refine  his  rude  manners— can  he  ever  win 
her  gentle,  her  tender  heart?  If  not,  I  shall  be  the 
means  of  adding  another  victim  to  those  whom  Ger- 
many has  already  sent  to  our  withering  regions.*  How 
often  did  tlie  unhappy  Feodrovina  bedew  in  secret,  with 
bitter  tears,  the  gilded  apartments  in  which  she  dwelt. 
The  chains  she  wore  were  but  the  more  heavy  for  be- 
ing of  gold.  She  enjoyed  not  the  splendor  which  others 
envied— the  palace  to  her  was  a  prison,  where  she  sat 
and  wept  over  the  pleasant  scenes  of  her  childhood,  the 
home  of  her  affection  ;  and  instead  of  a  kind  husband^ 
she  found  in  Constantine  a  stem  tyrant,  whom  her  gen- 
tle virtues  could  never  soflen.  And  shall  such  be  the  lot 
of  Amelia  7  It  is  impossible  he  should  not  love  her ;  but 
alas!  will  that  suffice  for  her  happiness — too  late  I 
discover  the  fatal  truth!  To  what  a  doom  have  I 
been  conducting  her  for  whom  I  would  willingly  lay 

*  Catherine  canted  no  laM  than  elereo  Oerman  f  rincewes  to 
be  aent  for,  from  whom  to  aelect  bridea  for  her  eon  and  grand- 
aona,  as  ihtj  succeaeiTelj  arrired  at  the  age  for  such  unions  to 
be  formed— and  with  the  exception  of  Elizabeth,  the  wife  of 
Alexander,  perhaps  all  were  equally  wretched.— 5fe  Secret  Me- 
fitoirt  of  St.  Pettrs^rg. 


down  my  life !  With  what  a  capacity  for  love  and  hap- 
piness has  heaven  endowed  her !  And  ahall  I  mar  the 
work  of  heaven  7  Sweet,  angelic  innocenee  l^in  a 
humble  sphere,  dwelling  in  the  light  of  iove,  how  blest 
wouU  be  thy  destiny ;  and  that  light  might  be  kindled 
by .  But  whither  does  my  fancy  wander.  Ne- 
ver— oh  never,  can  its  dreams  be  realized!  Down, 
down,  then,  my  swelling  heart!** 

In  conflicts  such  as  these,  did  the  Count  Alexins  pass 
the  intervening  time  until  he  was  next  to  wait  on  the 
Princess,  when  he  was  resolved  to  urge  for  a  final  deci- 
sion, determining  no  longer,  to  protract  soeb  tiytng 
scenes.  How  often  had  such  determinations  been  formed, 
when  absent  from  Amelia,  and  as  often  forgotten  in  her 
presence.  A  hunting  party  had  been  arranged  for  the 
ensuing  day.  "  Dangerous  amusement,"  thought  the 
Count.  "  I  shall  doubtless  find  myself  alone  with  her. 
Shall  I  be  able  to  conceal  these  internal  stmggles  7  It 
were  better  to  avoid  the  perilous  delight  of  this  gay  &- 
miliar  diversion.  I  can  form  some  excuse.  Bat  no— for 
this  once — ^this  shall  be  the  last  indulgence.  What 
then  7  I  will  leave  her— fly  from  her— and  forever.  Thb 
the  last  time  7  Yes,  the  very  last  time  of  free  and  un- 
restrained communion !" 

Thus  struggled,  and  thus  yielded  the  unhappy  lover  ,- 
feeling  the  full  weight  of  the  obligationa  ioapoaed  by 
duty — yet  feeling  that  obligation  over-balanced  by  the 
secret  sentiments  of  his  heart. 


CHAPTER  Vllt 

Wilt  thou  hunt? 
looodsahall  make  the  welkin  answer  them. 

Tmnmg  of  ikt  ttsneir. 

View  me  reeolred,  wherever  thou  Ie«d*st,  to  go. 
Friend  to  thy  pain,  and  panoer  of  thy  woe : 
.  For  I  attest,  fUr  Venus,  and  h«r son, 
That  I,  of  all  mankind,  will  lore  but  thee  akna. 

Primr. 

The  morning  came.  The  sun  in  all  his  brightnen 
arose  to  gladden  the  earth.  Amelia,  Sophia,  Alexius 
rose,  but  not  in  all  their  brightness ;  for  anxiety  dooded 
the  face  of  each — ^neither  of  them  had  felt  the  restoia- 
tive  power  of  sleep,  and  each  betrayed  by  their  looks 
the  care  that  sat  heavy  on  their  hearts.  Amelia  was 
the  first  that  yielded  to  the  kind  and  cheering  inflnenoe 
of  nature,  that  possesses  an  antidote  for  all  the  pains 
and  sorrows  she  inflicts. 

The  pure  keen  air,  the  dear  blue  sky  of  this  glortous 
morning,  instantly  revived  her  drooping  spiriu,  and  in- 
vigorated her  languid  frame.  She  shook  oflT  the  in- 
cumbent sadness  that  had  depressed  her;  or  rather, 
without  efibrt  of  her  own,  it  took  flight  at  the  presence 
of  him  she  loved,  as  night  had  done  at  the  presence  of 
the  sun. 

The  company  assembled  for  their  early  spoK.  The 
neighing  of  the  horses,  the  baying  of  the  dogs,  the 
winding  of  tlie  horns,  made  discordant  but  spirit^tir* 
ring  music,  with  which  was  mingled  the  gladsome 
voices  of  gay  and  happy  young  creatures  foil  of  life 
and  Joy.  Amelia,  with  a  countenance  from  which 
every  shadow  had  vanished,  with  an  elastic  step  sprang 
down  the  marble  stairs,  and  gave  her  hand  to  the  Count, 
who  had  hurried  across  the  court  to  meet  and  asabt  her 
to  mount  her  horse,  which,  animated  by  the  sound  of 
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horns  and  hounds,  stood  pawing  the  ground,  impatient 
for  the  chase.  As  he  lifted  her  in  her  saddle,  she  felt 
die  tremor  of  his  frame;  she  cast  an  inquiring  glance 
towards  him — ^his  eyes  were  not  raised  to  hers — ^his 
oountenance  was  dark  with  care.  At  the  slight,  almost 
imperceptible  pressure  of  her  fingers,  his  still  assisting 
h&od  released  her's ;  his  face  flushed  with  emotion — 
for  one  instant,  as  he  so  hastily  withdrew  his  hand,  bis 
eyes  met  hers,  and  told,  if  eyes  could  tell,  the  anguish 
he  at  that  moment  endured.  Excepting  himself  and 
the  Countess,  every  individual  in  the  company  seemed 
animated  with  unusual  spirits,  and  she  was  soon  able  to 
conceal,  if  she  could  not  conquer,  her  anxiety,  and  to 
urame  the  appearance  of  a  cheerfulness  she  was  so  far 
from  feeling. 

They  rode  forth  into  the  adjacent  forest,  through  which 
wound  many  roads,  leading  in  various  directions — now 
throogh  open  glades,  now  through  tangled  thickets,  or 
among  the  lofty  and  far-spreading  trees,  whose  inter- 
mingling branches  cast  an  almost  impervious  shade  on 
the  ground  beneath.  The  scenery  was  rich  and  varied. 
The  verdure  of  summer  was  yielding  to  the  glowing 
haes  of  autumn.  However  carelessly  surveyed  by  a 
company  of  courtiers,  the  beauty  of  the  country,  com- 
bined with  clear  bright  skies,  and  the  exhilarating  effects 
of  the  firesh  breezes  of  morning,  could  not  be  felt  with- 
oat  being  enjoyed ;  and  inattentive  as  they  might  be  to 
the  vivifying  cause,  they  experienced  a  lightness  and 
joyoQsneas  of  spirit  never  felt  in  crowded,  splendid,  but 
confined  saloons. 

The  exuberance  of  their  excited  spirits  supplied  an 
enjoyment  which  made  them  heedless  of  the  chase,  the 
pristine  object  of  amusement;  and  they  rode  gaily  and 
carelessly  on,  until  suddenly  the  game  was  roused, 
when  breaking  off  into  separate  parties,  they  became 
eager  in  the  pursuit. 

All  the  efforts  of  Amelia  to  cheer  and  reanimate  the 
CoQot  had  been  ineffectual.  In  this  jocund  company, 
he  alone  had  been  sad  and  silent.  He  never  left  her 
aide,  and  though  he  spoke  little,  showed  by  his  watch- 
ful attentions,  he  thought  much,  and  of  her  alone. 

Sabjected  to  continual  observation  from  her  com- 
panions or  attendants,  she  dared  not  even  whisper  to 
him  the  plans  she  had  formed,  or  the  hopes  she  indulged. 
Meanwhile,  though  they  said  little,  she  enjoyed  the 
delightful  consciousness  that  she  possessed  the  power 
of  dissipating  his  gloom.  Such  at  least  was  her  firm 
belieC  Spurring  on  her  horse,  with  him  by  her  side, 
ahe  was  foremost  in  the  chase.  In  the  eagerness  of 
porsait,  the  company  were  soon  scattered.  No  longer 
keeping  the  broad  avenues,  or  cleared  roads,  they  dash- 
ed forward  along  the  mazy  and  entangled  pathways 
that  wound  through  the  forest.  Amelia  watched  her 
c^)portunity,  and  when  she  perceived  the  attention  of 
avery  individval  engaged  in  eager  pm^uit  of  the  game, 
she  relaxed  her  speed,  and  in  a  few  monaents  was  left 
akme  with  the  Count.  She  now  hesitated  to  use  the 
opportunity  she  had  nuule,  assured  as  she  felt  of  the 
reciprocation  of  her  sentiments.  No  word,  no  action 
of  the  Count's  had  given  her  that  assurance.  How 
then  presume  on  an  unacknowledged  regard?  But  his 
tjt^—iht  tones  of  his  voice — ^had  they  not  told  his  love  7 

Still,  all  that  was  woman  in  her,  recoiled  from  making 
that  advance,  which  his  condition  forbade,  and  her  rank 
made  nece^pary.    An  embarrassed  silence  took  place 


of  her  hitherto  animated  manner.  The  consdotisness 
of  both  made  the  embarrassment  mutual  The  reins 
they  held  were  relaxed — their  horses  seemed,  by  their 
slow  and  lingering  pace,  to  sympathize  in  the  feelings 
of  their  riders.  Unconsciously,  but  instinctively  as  it 
were,  Amelia  turned  into  an  obscure  and  entangled 
path,  closely  overhung  by  the  old  umbrageous  trees, 
and  loosely  holding  the  rein,  left  her  horse  to  pick  his 
way  among  the  twisted  roots  and  underwood.  More 
than  once  she  tried  to  speak — but  her  voice  failed  her. 
She  again  essayed — she  looked  up — she  shrieked !  A 
furious  wild-boar,  escaped  from  its  pursuers,  was  break- 
ing his  way  through  the  tangled  thickeL  Her  startled 
horse  dashed  forward,  and  before  she  could  recover  her 
presence  of  mind,  and  gather  up  her  reins,  she  was 
thrown  from  her  saddle.  How  long  she  remained 
stunned  and  insensible,  she  knew  not ;  but  when  she 
recovered  her  consciousness,  she  found  herself  supported 
in  thearms  of  the  CounL  He  was  seated  on  the  ground 
beside  her ;  on  his  bosom  her  head  reclined  and  he  was 
gazing  on  her  with  looks  of  mingled  fear,  and  love ; 
these  fond  looks  penetrated  her  heart,  and  revived  her 
suspended  animation.  The  arm  that  encircled  and 
supported  her  form,  lay  on  her  heart— she  pressed  it 
closer  still,  as  if  to  allay  its  throbbings.  She  hid  her 
blushing  face  on  his  shoulder,  while  she  softly  mur- 
mured, "  My  Alexius." 

He  sighed  deeply,  but  made  no  reply. 

"What,"  said  she,  "do  you  reject  me?" 

"Oh  cruel,  too  cruel  destiny!"  he  exclaimed  in  a 
tone  of  distraction,  at  the  same  time  withdrawing  his 
arm  and  starting  from  her  side. 

"  Say  not  so,  my  friend— say  not  so ;  believe  me,  it 
may  be  most  blissful" 

"Never — never  I  Forbear^too  lovely — ^toodear-^too 
dangerous  woman  I — forbear,  or  you  plunge  me  into  a 
gulph  of  misery  and  dishonor." 

"  Think  not  so  injuriously  of  me.  I  love  you  as  only 
woman  can  love — that  you  already  know." 

"  Would  that  I  knew  it  not,"  said  the  distracted  lover. 
"Would  that  we  had  nerer  met — that  the  horror  of 
this  parting  need  not  be  endured." 

"Talk  not  of  parting.  If  the  plan  I  have  formed 
succeeds,  we  will  never  part." 

"  Forbear— for  heaven's  sake  forbear ! — Our  destiny 
is  fixed.  Oh!  but  bless  my  master— my  friend ;  and 
forget  that  I  exist." 

"  Require  not  impossibilities.  Tell  me,  if  I  prove  it 
to  be  possible  to  reconcile  duty  and  inclination " 

"Stop— stop,  madam!— my  senses  are  bewildered. 
You  have  robbed  me  of  happiness ;  leave  me  at  least 
my  honor.  Here,  on  my  knees,  receive  the  avowal  of 
a  culpable  passion — the  vows  of  an  attachment  that 
will  terminate  only  with  my  life.  But  I  must  fly  from 
you — this  conflict  is  more  than  I  can  sustain.  Here, 
then,  while  strength  remains,  I  bid  you  an  eternal  fare- 
well." 

"And  here,"  exclaimed  Amelia,  dropping  on  her 
knees  beside  him  as  he  knelt  before  her,  and  raising 
her  clasped  hands — "  here,  alone  with  you,  in  the  pre- 
sence of  our  Creator,  I  pledge  my  sacred  promise,  never 
to  be  a  wife,  unless  I  am  yours.  Here,  in  this  august 
temple,  I  give  myself  to  you,  and  will  remain  yours, 
whether  present  or  absent— united  or  separated.  And 
now"  said  she  rising, "  the  vow  is  registered  in  heaven." 
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**  Alas,  what  have  you  done!"  cried  the  Count,  fall- 
ing at  her  feet.  "Oh,  Amelia,  how  resist  such  gene- 
losity  ?  Oh,  most  terrible  and  cruel  kindness!  Would 
that  the  sacrifice  of  life  could  prove  to  you  the  deTotioo 
of  my  heart— that,  how  freely  would  I  give.  But  my 
honor ! — ^never,  never !" 

« Confide  in  me,*'  said  the  Prineeas,  raising  him. 
"  Your  honor  is  more  dear  to  me  than  your  life — ^far 
dearer  to  me  than  my  own  happiness.  But  tell  me,  if 
Constantino  himself  rejecU  me,  will  I  be  the  less  valued 
by  you?" 

"Oh,  Amelia,  why  put  such  an  impossible  case?" 

"Because,  it  is  not  impossible,"  replied  she;  "only 
promise  to  confide  our  destiny  to  my  care.  However 
enigmatical  or  mysterious  my  conduct  may  be,  require 
no  explanations." 

"I  will— I  will  confide  our^ah,  precious  word!— 
our  destiny  to  you.    Qood  heaven,  and  may  I  hope?" 

"You  may,"  said  the  Princess,  giving  him  her  hand, 
which  he  clasped  with  rapture,  and  pressed  alternately 
to  his  heart,  and  to  his  lips. 

The  sound  of  approaching  footsteps  startled  the 
enraptured  loven  from  their  trance  of  bliss.  Some  of 
the  company  who  had  been  searching  for  the  Princess, 
together  with  her  attendants,  successively  arrived,  and 
after  congratulating  her  on  her  escape,  and  providing 
her  with  a  horse — for  her  own  had  not  been  found — 
accompanied  her  to  the  spot,  when  the  Elector  and  her 
cousin  were  anxiously  awaiting  to  hear  some  tidings  of 
her,  as,  ignorant  of  the  accident  that  she  had  met  with, 
they  felt  uneasy  at  her  absence  from  the  rest  of  the 
party. 


THE    BIBLE. 

BT  T.H.8. 


Heedless  of  all  inferior  founts  of  power, 
Ir^faUihU  authority  1  seek  ; 
Authority  DMne  ;  revealed  in  form 
That  Mttue  may  witness. 

Where  can  such  be  fotud  7 
Tell,  boaating  sagesi  where?  That  such  exists 
Pale  reason,  fiunt  with  straying,  fondly  hopes ; 
And  conscience  warrants. 

Sadly  may  the  soul 
Commune  with  nature— question  winds  and  waves. 
Woodlands  and  wastes  and  haunts  of  busy  men,] 
In  darkness  and  in  sunshine — ^all  is  vain; 
Nor  multitude  nor  solitude  instructs. 

No  radiant  lines  on  earth's  expanse  display 
This  priceless  lore.    The  meadow's  moisten'd  mould. 
Soft  with  bloom-sprinkled  growth  of  fadeless  green. 
And  dark  with  fragrant  wings  of  flocking  airs. 
Is  blank  and  void.    The  mountain's  rocky  peak,— 
Alone  because  of  height,  still,  pure,  and  cold ; — 
Bright  challenge  to  an  empire's  farthest  gaze ; — 
What  is  it,  but  a  nameless  monument? 
An  unmark'd  altar,  bathed  with  holiest  dews. 
Hung,  mom  and  eve,  with  shrine  of  rose  and  gold. 
And  served  by  seraphs  none  may  see  or  hear. 
The  ample  sky  in  cloudless  glory  shines: 


Grand,  with  its  solar  orb  in  central  pomp ;     * 
Rich,  with  its  fulness  of  remotest  stan ; 
Or  beauteous,  With  the  pale  and  smiling  mooo. 
Watching,  with  matron  love,  the  sleeping  sphere. 
But  all  the  golden  urns  that  bless  the  eye 
With  streaming  lustre,  leave  the  spirit  dark. 

The  prophets  long  have  failed  to  lift  their  voice. 
Sealed  in  the  silence  of  forgotten  tombs ; 
The  once-descended  Son  is  now  enthroned ; 
Inspired  disciples  school  the  world  no  more ; — 
No  more  the  Spirit,  in  the  inward  ear 
Of  souls  that  burn  with  rapture,  breathes  its  fire — 
High  thoughts  in  living  language ;  silent,  all 
Old  oracles ;  all  silent  earth  and  heaven. 

Yea  I  all  the  angels  feel  supreme  eonstraint : 
No  plume  enchants  the  dawn ;  and  not  a  tone 
Charms  the  bland  quiet  of  the  sunset  air. 
The  Sire  himself  is  mute ;  nor  day  nor  night. 
In  crowded  city  or  in  lonely  glen. 
By  one  or  millions  is  His  utterance  known. 
*Tis  most  profoundly  solemn— this  repose 
Of  our  Creator !    All  things  voeal  round. 
Only  in  Him  alive  I    Himself  alone, 
Unheard! 

Unheard! 

Our  Father's  voice  unheard ! 

Where  then  shall  man  reaort?  Where  find  the  law. 
Supreme  and  universal?  One  to  rule, 
Though  violated  all  on  earth  beside. 

Behold!  a  Book!  the  Bible!  Book  of  Books! 
Take— view — and  read.  But  hold  with  rererenthand  *, 
Regard  with  reverent  eye ;  with  reverent  mind. 
Receive  its  truth.    Then  press  it  to  thy  heart, 
Indulge  thy  grateful  love,  and,  falling  prone 
Before  the  Essential  Presence,  bless  His  namfr— 
Praise,  ever  praise  for  this  excelling  gift ! 

I  muse  and  am  amazed.    Books,  countless  books. 
Countless  as  sands,  and  leaves,  and  flowers^  and  stars,— 
Yet  here  is  one  to  which  all  else  must  yield. 
As  gems  unto  the  sun — the  Book  of  God ! 
Gknius  draws  near,  ashamed ;  and  learning  sighs. 
Smitten  with  conscious  folly. 

Man  may  blow 
A  bubble— breath  divine  creates  a  worid. 
And  yet  the  difference  here  is  greater  still,— 
And  it  were  better  to  destroy  a  world 
To  save  a  bubble,  than  destroy  this  book. 
And  let  crown'd  science  reign  from  pole  to  pole. 
BaUimwe,  Augutt  1837. 


LORD  BACON'S  ESSAYS. 

Lord  Bacon's  Essays  were  so  little  read  towards  tha 
close  of  the  seventeenth  century,  that  a  book  under  the 
dtle  of  "Reliquiae  Gothinians,^  consisGng  principally 
of  extracts  from  these  Essays,  paased  through  two  edi- 
tions as  original,  and  as  such  was  highly  praised  by 
Congreve— and  even  subsequefitly,  by  Ballaid,aiid  the 
Rev.  Mark  NoUe. 
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BOY  LOST  IN  THE  WOODS. 

I 

You*TO  been  a  boy.    Forget  yoar  toils  awhile, 
And  be  a  boy  again.    Look  bade,  and  listen, 
While  in  the  eyeving  sunset,  where  we  sit 
Aneath  the  lengthening  shadows  of  the  trees, 
Your  fancy  leads  you  to  the  by-gone  hours, 
The  ancient  play-places,  the  time-wofti  haunts. 
Sacred  to  youth,  and  dear  to  thousand  sports 
You  shall  not  know  again,  save  in  some  tale 
Of  erring  childhood,  such  as  now  you  hear. 

n 

Twss  in  my  time  of  boyhood— happiest  time 
In  every  lift,  howerer  low  its  lot— 
So  full  of  sweetest  certainty — so  AiU 
Of  pleasant  change  to  sweeter  certainties-^ 
My  heart  grows  young  as  I  remember  it. 
I  feel  the  season,  like  a  gentle  ray 
Of  moonlight  o'er  my  soul ;  and,  as  some  billow 
That  leaps  and  glows  beneath  the  mellow  beam. 
My  bosom's  pulses  freshen  with  the  fancies 
That  bring  me  back  my  boyhood. 

m 

It  was  then 
1  was  an  erring  youth — a  lone  one  too. 
Whom  nothing  seemed  to  Ioto,  yet  loving  all, — 
I  atnyed  into  the  forests,  fiur  away 
From  the  doae  city, — far  beyond  the  suburb^ 
Until  I  lost  the  glare  of  the  white  houses, 
And  heard  no  din ;  and  round  me  rose  the  woods, 
Dense,  green  and  spacious,  and  my  freedom  grew, 
From  oonscioosness  to  action,  while  I  caper'd. 
And  shouted  'till  the  forests  rang  again : 
For  I  was  ever  fond  of  unrestraint. 
And  wooed  the  liberty  I  seldom  won, 
S&Te  when  a  truant.    I  had  heavy  tasks 
Which  I  had  fled  from.    There  were  my  relations, 
Three  aunts  and  thirty  cousins,  whom  my  mother, 
Despatch'd  me,  in  each  school  recess,  to  vbit, 
And  taught  roe  thus4o  hate  them.    Thus  I  fled 
The  streets,  the  city,  man,  my  aunts,  my  cousins. 
And  my  own  mother — fled  into  the  woods, 
Glad  to  escape,  and  rushing  recklessly 
Into  their  wildest  haunts,  in  my  sad  rambles. 
Which,  as  they  grew  more  frequent,  grew  most  far 
For  a  mere  boy  to  Tenture^though  I  grew 
Before  my  season,  up  into  a  man. 

IV 
The  hours  went  round,  and  the  day  came  at  last 
When  sehoolboyB  hold  their  saturnalia. 
And  in  licentious  freedom  balance  well 
The  tiammels  of  the  week,  now  flying  fasL 
It  was  that  delightful  season  of  the  year. 
When  birds  have  birth  in  the  late  coming  spring — 
When  berries  ripen,  and  the  birds  above. 
Chide  yon  with  sudden  cry  and  angry  note 
From  the  subtended  nests,  that  overhead. 
Hold  their  unfeather'd  ofispring^-^till  your  eye 
Deteeti  the  prey,  which  else  had  been  unseen. 

V 
Flying  from  care,  I  cared  not  where  I  flew. 
And  wander'd  on,  won,  wooed  at  every  step, 


By  the  gay  tribute  which  the  season  brought. 
1  chased  the  birds— I  followed  sinuous  paths 
That  loiter'd,  and  were  lost  in  circling  woods — 
Plucking  wild  flowers  for  beauty — casting  them  down 
To  find  still  lovelier,  and  discard  them  too, 
With  as  indiflerent  hand ;  and  with  a  mind 
Capricious  as  the  season,  or  the  birds, 
Taking  the  paths  they  counselled,  with  no  thought. 
And  all  unheeding,  wheresoever  they  led. 

VI 
On  some  few  berries,  gathered  as  I  went. 
That  jutted  forth  from  every  wayside  bush, 
And  tasked  but  little  toil  to  gather  them ; 
I  did  amuse  my  appetite  to  want. 
And  then  1  hungered.    To  be  far  from  home. 
And  hungry,  is  an  evil-— eo  I  stray'd 
Still  farther  onward,  in  the  hope  to  share 
The  few-word  courtesy  of  some  low  boor. 
Which  is  the  pleasantest,  even  though  it  come 
But  In  attendance  on  a  sweet  potato. 
Onward,  still  onward  for  another  hour, 
And  then  I  turned  for  home.    For  home,  indeed : 
The  woods  were  changed  around.    The  paths  looked 

strange. 
And  grew  bewildered  at  eseh  step  I  took, 
rrill  I  was  losL    Oh,  most  unmanly  loss — 
Fairly  confounded  with  the  crossing  paths. 
The  crooked  trees,  the  over-crowding  thickets. 
That  led,  misled,  now  right,  now  left,  now  forward. 
Yet  wrong,  though  going  right,  still  left,  though  forward. 
And  going  backward,  even  when  forward  bent, 
And  losing  ground  at  every  step  I  gained. 

vn 

Certainly  lost !    Yet  could  I  not -be  lost 
In  the  great  volume  of  my  self-esteem ; 
For  I  was  wild  and  ventroua-^well  I  knew, 
(Such  was  my  erring  &ncy  in  that  day,) 
Each  glen  and  valley,  and  uprising  hill. 
Old  grove,  or  stunted  thicket,  to  discern 
When  nighu  were  dullest,  and  the  untrodden  path 
Was  festering  in  its  weeds.    I  did  not  heed. 
At  first,  my  danger;  erring  stiU,  went  on 
'Till  the  wild  woods  grew  wikler,  and  the  trees 
Like  frowning  giants,  with  out-stretching  arms, 
Stood  boldly  in  my  path,  and  threaten'd  me. 
Vines  caught  my  feet,  in  heaviness  set  down ; 
Branches  and  brambles  met  roe,  and  assailed. 
And  through  their  roofing  tops,  an  angry  cloud 
Look'd  down  in  storm  that  blacken'd  all  the  scene, 
And  to  the  sad  confusion  of  my  mind. 
Brought  terrors  that  confounded  me  the  more. 
A  guilty  spirit  mocked  me  as  I  flew. 
And  punishment,  in  hundred  gloomy  forms, 
Shook  her  gaunt  fingers  and  berated  me. 

vm 
I  fled  from  my  own  fancidh — wildly  fled. 
Blinded  and  trembling,  plunging  farther  yet 
Into  the  mazes  of  the  wilderness. 
All  thought  was  drown'd  in  terror— I  had  lost 
The  goodly  wits  that  might  have  work'd  me  out; 
And  after  a  long  hour  of  fruitless  toil, 
I  laid  me  in  the  long  grass  'neath  an  oak. 
And  sobb'd  until  I  sobb'd  myself  asleep. 
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IX 

I  slept  awfty  my  hunger.    When  I  woke. 
The  lengthening  shadows  of  the  trees  were  cast. 
Like  o!d  men^s  dreams,  upon  the  longer  past. 
Sweei  lay  the  deepening  forest  in  the  sun- 
That  brighten'd  into  glory — one  might  watch 
As  it  grew  fainter ;  while  he  lingering  gazed 
Upon  the  scene  he  hallowed,  and  I  thought 
There  was  a  gathering  sadness  in  his  smile, 
As  if  he  sorrowM  still,  that  he  must  leave, 
Though  for  a  space  so  brief,  this  beautiful  earth. 


The  forest — which  he,  sweetly  lightened  still, 
In  slant  rays  and  in  broken  glances,  falling 
Through  patches  in  its  tufted  tops,  and  where 
The  woodman's  axe  had  lingered  with  a  death- 
Wore  a  deep  gloom,  more  fearful,  as  beside 
The  sinking  glory  I  bad  gazed  upon  ; 
And  this  aroused  me  into  care  anew. 
Where  was  my  home — the  night  was  coming  on — 
Where  should  I  turn — what  kindly  hand  would  guide — 
What  gentle  spirit,  guardian  of  the  wood. 
Watchful  of  those  who  loved  its  devious  ways. 
And  worshipped  the  sweet  thought  in  solitude, 
Would  look  upon  Yne  now  ?    I  shouted  loud. 
And  the  dull  echoes  mocked  me  with  response, 
Feeble  as  childhood's. 

XI 

Witli  a  resolute  thought 
I  took  my  manhood  on,  and  strove  once  more 
My  pathway  to  retrace.    My  marks  were  lost, 
Or  multiplied  in  mockery.    Each  side 
Possess'd  conflicting  claims.    There  was  a  tree 
Hollow  and  rotten,  tott'ring  to  its  fall ; 
By  that  old  tree  1  came,  and  rounded  it 
On  the  left  hand— yet,  lo  I  there  is  another 
As  like  it,  as  if  both  had  sprung  together 
From  the  same  hand  and  model.    Yon  ratine, 
1  thought  a  sure  guide,  has  a  fellow  to  it 
Not  twenty  yards  to  the  right — and  both  are  left 
To  others  yet  beyond — there's  choice  enow 
To  him  whom  one  would  better  satisfy. 
Confusion  worse  confused :  with  doubt  grown  sick 
I  look'd  upon  the  sun,  and  saw  him  sink 
In  a  full  blaze  of  glory  through  the  trees, 
Still  leaving,  as  I  thought  to  comfort  me, 
A  wreath  of  rosiest  robes  upon  the  sky, 
That  seem'd  to  gladden  in  the  generous  gift ! 
Then  did  I  look  upon  the  deep  dread  shade, 
That  grew  around  me  to  a  solid  gloom, 
'Till  I  despaired  once  more,  and  moan'd  and  wept, 
As  if  the  last  hope  had  forever  gone* 

XII 
I  thought — I  had  a  multitude  of  thoughts — 
I  thought  upon  the  dinner  I  had  lost, 
The  vacant  chair  I  had  so^oflen  fiU'd, 
The  knife  and  fork  just  Suited  to  my  mouth. 
The  good  beefsteak,  or  mutton,  goose  or  fowl, 
Ham,  turkey  and  accompaniements  and  all, 
That  my  long  legs  had  lost  my  long  desire. 
How  cheerless  did  I  feel  without  my  chair, 
And  what  a* goose  was  I  to  fly  from  goose ! 
Oh,  cruel  thoughts,  that  grow  the  more  acute, 


Unlike  my  appetite,  when  exercised — 
They  bring  before  my  sight  the  calm  outline 
Of  the  enticing  supper — **  cold  baked  meats,'* 
That  now  could  furnish  nothing  cold  to  me : 
And  so  I  chew'd  the  cud  of  my  reflection — 
Ah  me !  'twas  every  thing  I  had  to  chew  1 

xm 

How  goodly  to  my  sight,  in  that  sad  hour, 
Seem'd  then  tJie  home  I  fled  from.    In  my  griet^ 
The  ugliest  crone  of  an  aunt,  the  lankest  cousin 
That  ever  vex*d  before,  had  then  been  grateful 
To  my  sad  eyes.    I  had  jump'd  up  and  kiss'd  them, 
Thrown  my  fond  arms,  with  apt  hypocrisy, 
Round  their  lean  necks,  and  swore  in  sweetest  measures 
Never,  henceforth,  to  miss  one  Satwday, 
Unmarked  by  my  most  punctual  visitation. 

XIV 
Oh  nature !  Neither  aunt  nor  cousin  came 
Howe'er  I  wishM  them ;  but  a  mocking  fiend. 
That  took  their  shapes^  forever  taunted  me : 
"  'Twas  for  my  truancy  that  I  was  punish'd— 
"  I  fled^from  them — I  did  not  joy  to  see  them, 
"  As  still  good  nephews  and  fond  cousins  should, 
"  And  so  the  Providence  had  punished  me." 
'Twas  thus  they  spoke,  and  with  malicious  skill 
They  drew  befbre  mine  eyes  the  joys  of  home 
At  the  blest  eventide.    They  showed  my  mother. 
Like  a  good  housewife,  busy  with  the  tea  things. 
There  was  the  hissing  urn — ^there  the  round  taUe^ 
Chairs  ready  placed,  and  cakes  awaiting  me ; 
And  in  my  quicken'd  ears,  I  heard  the  tone. 
So  sad  yet  gentle,  sweet  yet  unafiected. 
Of  my  fond  mother,  asking  for  the  truant, 
And  asking  vainly — **  where  can  William  be?" 

XV 
Then  came  a  glimpse  of  bed  time,  and  her  sorrow 
To  apprehension  grown  ;  and  my  heart  trembled 
With  newer  grief,  thus  thinking  upon  her's: 
I  shrank  from  the  reflection.    Not  as  bad 
Yet  most  annoying  then,  was  the  next  picture : 
There  was  the  chamber  of  your  humble  servant. 
The  bed  and  bed  clothes,  neatly  turn'd  and  ready 
By  the  good  mother's  hand,  awaiting  me. 
Alas !  my  bed  that  night — so  thought  I  then — 
Must  be  the  heath — my  canopy  the  sky. 
And  my  close  curtain — close  enough  to  keep  me-— 
The  rough  big  trees  that  had  no  sympathy, 
And  grew  more  black  with  each  increasing  hour. 
Then,  images  of  danger  and  affright 
Clustered  among  the  shadows,  and  around  me 
Dark,  frowning  enen)iea  that  lurked  and  waited 
For  the  increasing  night,  when  1  was  drowsy. 
To  leap  upon  their  prey.    Such  were  my  fears, 
'Till  hope  itself,  the  destitute's  last  jewel. 
The  one  we  save  from  wrecks  and  burning  houses^ 
And  hide  with  secret  joy  within  the  bosom, 
Glad  aU  's  not  lost — hope's  self  deserted  me : 
Gloom  fill'd  my  soul — the  big,  the  swelling  shadows 
Successive  chased  each  other^through  the  wood, 
'Till  night  reign'd  there  in  solemn  majesty; 
And  1,  like  some  poor  criminal,  sank  down 
Despairing,  at  her  footstool,  to  my  fate, 
Almost  resign'd,  whatever  it  should  be. 
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XVI 

At  length,  dame  Fortune,  of  her  sport  grown  tired, 
Or,  pitying  the  sad  state  she  brought  me  to, 
Sent  her  redeeming  messenger,  in  the  shape 
Of  a  rough  woodman,  late  returning  home 
From  his  employment,  felling  the  old  trees. 
He  found  me  at  the  bottom  of  a  hill 
Sqoat  'neath  a  clump  of  pines,  sullen  and  sick, 
Half  crazed  with  hunger,  half  enraged  by  fear. 
His  presence  cheer'd  me.    With  a  hearty  laugh 
He  heard  my  story — by  a  sinuous  route 
He  led  me  to  his  cottage — some  three  miles — 
I  found  Ihem  six  and  better— in  the  wood. 

xvn 

His  cabin  was  of  logs,  not  squared,  nor  yet 
Properly  round — a  single  room  it  had, 
And  but  one  window  ;  but  the  chimney  took 
Ample  allowance  of  the  northern  side. 
His  wife  received  us,  sitting  at  the  door ; 
Three  urchins  filled  the  chimney — a  large  dog, 
Ragged  and  mangy,  sat  before  the  hearth, 
la  dose  communion  with  a*fearless  cat, 
That  might  have  been  a  wild  one  on  a  visit,   ' 
SuiriDg  at  manners  for  good  company. 
Man,  wife,  dog,  cat,  and  the  three  chimney-children, 
Spoke  or  look'd  welcome ;  and  I  felt  at  home — 
A  feeling  without  limit,  when  I  heard 
The  signal  made  for  supper.    Truly  would  it  seem 
Our  home  depends  upon  our  appetite, — 
The  native  place  of  all  supreme  affections 
Is  when  we  feed  them.    As  I  heard  the  clatter 
Of  plates  and  dishes,  cups  and  clinking  saucers^ 
1  straight  forgot  my  aunts,  my  thirty  cousins. 
And  my  poor  mothei's  tears  and  apprehensions. 

xvin 

I  ate  a  hearty  supper.    'Twas  a  meal 
Most  homely ;  but  I  had  an  excellent  sauce. 
That  made  it  luscious.    I  was  monstrous  hungry — 
Hungry  as  thirteen  Indians  on  a  scout 
In  winter,  when  the  woodrats  eat  the  venison — 
But  not  so  patienL    There  was  bread  of  com, 
Made  on  a  hoe — from  thence  it  took  its  name, 
Domestically,  '*  Hoe-cake,'' — bacon  fried, — 
(I  have  a  faith  in  ham  will  never  leave  me 
While  I  can  get  it,)— some  two  dozen  eggs. 
And  some  fried  cabbage^    Of  this  mess— this  mass, 
I  am  inclined  to  think,  on  this  occasion, 
I  ate  my  portion,  and  a  trifle  more. 
Necessity  is  Freedom's  parent.    Ho ! 
How  I  love  a  proverb  when  it  helps  me. 
I  took  good  counsel  from  this  noble  axiom. 
And  ask'd  no  better  rule  for  appetite. 
The  good  old  woodman,  though  he  did  express 
Repealed  wish  that  I  should  eat  my  fill. 
Was  not, — I'm  sure  from  hb  lugubrious  smile- 
Was  not  quite  sorry  when  he  saw  me  stop. 

XJX 

'Till  a  lata  hour,  he  kept  my  spirits  up 
By  telling  me  strange  stories.    Some  there  were 
Unwonted,  but  roost  pleasantly  conceited — 
Strange  with  croes  lights,  fearful  with  warring  shadows. 
With  gloom  and  glare,  conflicting,  yet  commix*d. 


And  dress'd  with  a  complexion  from  the  truth, 

lyhich  made  them  queerly  happy.    1  have  kept 

Some  of  these  stories  in  my  memory — 

I  cannot  help  but  keep  tliem — and  will  tell  them 

Some  of  these  days,  if  I  can  pluck  up  courage 

To  shake  a  printer's  hand,  or  with  more  da,ring, 

Encounter  that  most  awful  tribunal, 

Where  sits,  upraised  on  sculls  of  slaughtered  authors, 

The  mighty  monster  call'd  an  Editor. 

These  would  you  hear  7  'Twill  pleasure  me  to  tell  them 

Even  as  I  heard  them,  in  the  self-same  language 

From  the  old  woodman,  nor  abate  a  jot 

Wherein  his  speech  was  rude,  for  any  ear. 

If  then  3rou  be  not  warp'd  away  from  nature 

By  the  insidious  art  and  changing  fashions. 

Those  legends  wild,  by  timorous  fancy  wrought, 

And  not  by  rash  romances,  will  delight  you — 

And  you  will  give  me  thanks  for  having  told  you. 

XX 

Sweetly  I  slept  that  night,  with  dreams  of  home 
All  pleasant^--€dl  inviting — all  deceptive. 
I  dream'd  my  mother  let  me  off  my  visits. 
And  I  was  minus  all  my  aunts  and  cousins. 
Rapture,  Oh !  rapture  1  wherefore  wert  thou  born 
So  soon  to  perish  7    Dreams  are  fleeting  things. 
Soon  as  the  grey-eyed  messenger  of  light 
Leapt  forth,  and  with  his  fleet  steed  hurried  on 
O'er  his  far  eastern  summits,  through  th'  expanse, 
Unchained  now,  which  late  was  night's  own  chamber, 
I  leapt  up  too,  and  thought  on  my  own  journey. 
I  did  not  wait  for  breakfast    The  good  woodman 
Led  me  upon  my  way — show'd  me  the  path, 
And  gave  me  '  God-speed '  as  I  darted  off. 
I  soon  reach'd  home,  and  to  perfect  my  wo. 
And  cap  the  climax  of  my  cruel  fate. 
Got  a  sound  whipping  from  my  tender  mother, 
Making  me  not  less  tender.    By  my  faith 
And  flesh,  a  day  had  strengthen'd  her, 
And  her  blows  told  in  terror.    Monday  came. 
And  I  was  sent  to  school,  bearing  a  missive, 
Which  begg'd  the  ascetic  master  to  repeat 
Her  humble  effort  to  improve  the  moral, 
(As  cooks  make  tender  stubborn  steaks,)  by  basting 
The  shrinking  flesh  of  the  poor  animaL 
This  was  intended  to  create  a  taste 
For  the  enjoyments  of  my  loving  home. 
But  failed  most  strangely.    I  ran  off  again, 
Play'd  truant— robb'd  the  orchards  of  my  cousins— 
Fibb'd  to  escape — was  then  detected— punish'd. 
And  fled  again — again  from  punishment ; 
Each  day  grew  worse  than  ever — 'till  they  all. 
Schoolmaster,  mother,  cousins,  aunts,  agreed 
To  leave  me  to  my  fate — all  well  assured, 
(And  anxious  to  secure  the  fame  of  prophets 
By  seeing  what  they  said,)  that  when  I  grew  up, 
I  should  be  pilloried,  perhaps,  or  hung : 
But  so  far  I've  defeated  them— «u^-ro9a — 
Their  tyranny — like  tyrannies  in  general, 
Upon  the  victims— have  but  strengthen'd  me. 
It  made  me  what  I  am — though  it  may  bring  me 
To  block  or  halter  yet— a  fearless  patriot, 
Ready  to  stand  by  any  hapless  urchin, 
Doom'd  to  three  aunts,  and  thirty  ugly  cousins. 
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TREES. 

BT  JAMES  F.  0TI8. 

"  And  Ihifl  our  life,  exempt  from  public  htUDt, 
Finde  tounfes  In  treee,  books  in  the  rnnnin^  brooks, 
Sermons  in  stones,  and  good  in  ererj  thing.** 

•At  Tou  Like  It, 

There  is  nothing  in  nature  more  n6ble  than  a  fine 
oM  tree,  towering  above  the  earth  with  grand  dignity, 
and  reoeiTing  the  first  etuibeano,  as  a  radiant  crown  of 
jewels  upon  its  head,  and  the  dews  of  night,  as  sprink- 
lings of  diamonds  amongst  its  foliage.  It  has  always 
been  a  subject  of  fine  thoughts  and  pleasant  associa- 
tions with  mo,  and  I  never  so  sensibly  "feel  my  best 
feelings,"  as  when,  in  a  summer  noon,  I  am  lying  lei- 
surely along  upon  the  green  sward,  with  a  canopy  of 
nature's  loveliest  net«work  over  my  head.  The  influ- 
ences which  seem,  at  these  times,  to  be  showered  down 
npon  me  by  every  gentle  zephyr,  are  soothing  and  salu- 
tary ;  and  even  when  there  floats  no  breese  amongst 
the  overhanging  branches,-— when  the  sultriness  of 
midsummer  pervades  the  atmosphere,  and  there  breathes 
around  me  not  even  a  whisper,  and  there  waves  above 
me  not  even  a  single  leaf,  to  disturb  the  deepened  hush, 
there  is  still  a  beautiful  charm  in  such  a  situation.  The 
rays  of  the  sun,  which  parch  the  flowers  skirting  the 
garden  walk,  and  wither  the  verdure  and  bhish  of  the 


-"  Lanes  so  full  of  roses. 


And  fields  so  grassy  deep,** 

and  which  turn  to  golden  yellow  the  harvest  that  waves 
upon  the  hill-side,  cannot  penetrate  here.  Never  a  leaf 
within  my  sight  is  changed  from  its  own  bright  green, 
though  it  hangs  so  motionless  from  its  bough — ^never  a 
fountain  of  that  pellucid  stream  is  dried  up  beneath  the 
sun — ^for  his  bhize  cannot  reach  one  of  the  thousand 
little  springs  that  contribute  to  its  creation,  and  which 
send  it  rippling  and  murmuring  along  at  my  feet 

Bryant,  whose  rouse  seems  to  be  the  Genius  of 
American  forest-scenery,  describes  its  spring  beauties 
with  exquisite  fidelity  in  the  following  two  or  three 
verses,  which  I  put  down  here  from  memory : — 

When  Spring  to  woods  and  wastes  around 

Brings  bloom  and  joy  again. 
The  murdered  trayeller's  bones  were  found, 

Far  down  a  narrow  glen. 

The  fragrant  birch  above  him  hung 

Her  tassels  In  the  sky, 
And  many  a  Ternal  blossom  sprung. 

And  nodded  careless  by. 

The  red-bird  warbled,  as  he  wrought 

His  hanging  nest  o*erhead, 
And  fearless  near  the  fatal  spot 

Her  young  the  partridge  led. 

There  is  a  fine  philosophy  in  trees,  and  they  have 
many  a  tongue  to  speak  it  forth  audibly  and  impres- 
sively. It  is  a  philosophy  which  tells  of  what  has  been, 
and  sketches  the  scenes  of  olden  time  in  beautiful  and 
powerful  colors ;  each  leaf  has  a  story,  each  trunk  is 
a  monument  of  the  past.  The  music  which  murmurs 
from  every  bough  is  a  voice  that  celebrates  the  glory, 
or  bewails  the  departure  of  by-gone  days ;  and  the  cir- 
cles which  mark  its  age  at  the  heart  of  the  trunk,  are 
but  so  many  lessons  of  life,  to  teach  its  fleetness,  and 
to  record  its  instability.    And  there  is  a  sober  and  reli- 


gious sanctity  in  meditating  upon  green  woods.  They 
are  full  of  instruction,  and  furnish  delightful  topics  for 
reflection,  and  consolatory  guides  to  calm,  and  peaceful, 
and  soothing  thoughts,  when  we  would  commime  with 
ourselves  and  be  stilL  Brtam t  calls  them  sanctuaries, 
and  so  they  are : — 

"Ah!  why 
Should  we  neglect,  in  the  world's  riper  years, 
Oed*«  mteiaU  MfietaortM,  and  adore 
Only  among  the  crowd,  and  under  roofs. 
That  our  frail  hands  have  raised  ?  Let  me,  at  least. 
Here,  in  the  shadow  of  this  aged  wood, 
Offer  one  hynm.  *'i 

I  feel,  at  times,  a  grief  like  that  which  moiims  the 
loss  of  a  faithful  friend,  when  I  behold  an  ancient  and 
majestic  tree  levelled  with  the  ground,  and  all  its  bri^t 
garniture  of  leaves  and  blossoms  despoiled  and  trampled 
in  the  dust;  and  I  have  fancied  that  the  crash  which 
succeeds  its  mighty  frdl  to  be  a  gush  of  noble  iodigns- 
tion,  like  that  which  might  burst  firom  the  lips  of  a 
king,  stricken  in  his  own  halL  And  this  reminds  me 
of  a  paper  in  the  Spectator,  wherein  is  given  a  transla- 
tion of  a  fable  by  ApoUonius,  concerning  the  nymphs, 
called  Hamadryads,  who  ^ere  supposed  by  the  an- 
cients to  preside  over  trees:  and  whoee  lata  was 
supposed  to  be  identified  with  that  of  the  trees  they 
severally  inhabited.  Of  course,  all  who  cherished  the 
latter  secured  the  peculiar  favor  of  the  nymphs,  that 
were  preserved  by  mortal  care.    It  is  a  beautiful  conceit 

*'  Rhtecus,  observing  an  old  oak  ready  to  fiUI,  and 
being  moved  with  a  sort  of  compassion  towards  the 
tree,  ordered  his  servants  to  throw  in  fresh  earth  at  its 
roots,  and  set  it  upright.  The  Hamadryad,  or  nymph, 
who  must  necessarily  have  perished  with  the  tree,  ap- 
peared to  him  the  next  day,  and,  after  having  thanked 
him  for  his  kindness,  declared  herKlf  ready  to  giant 
whatever  favor  he  should  ask.  As  she  was  extremely 
beautiful,  Rhaecus  desured  that  he  might  be  honored  by 
the  bestowment  of  her  hand  in  wedlock.  The  Hama- 
dryad, not  displeased  with  the  request,  promised  to  do 
so,  telling  him  that,  at  an  appointed  time,  i^e  would  send 
a  bee  to  him,  to  apprise  him  of  her  readiness  to  perfoim 
her  promise.  Rhecus,  however,  when  the  faithful 
messenger  bee  came  buzzing  about  his  ears^  on  this 
errand,  forgot  the  promise  of  the  nymph,  and  rudely 
brushed  away  the  bearer  of  her  kind  invitation.  So 
provoked  was  the  Hamadryad,  with  her  own  disap- 
pointment, and  the  ill-usage  of  her  messenger,  that  she 
deprived  Rhsecos  of  the  use  of  his  limbs.  However, 
says  the  story,  he  was  not  so  much  crippled  but  he 
made  a  shift  to  cut  down  the  tree,  and  consequently  to 
fell  his  mistress." 

And  there  are  the  fables  of  Erisicthon,  the  Delphian 
Qrove,  and  that  at  Dodona,  all  of  them,  with  many 
more,  replete  with  proof  of  the  veneration  with  which 
the  ancients  regarded  Trees. 

I  was  writing  of  the  destruction  of  Trees — ^who  does 
not  ^-emember  Campbell's  exquisite  Unes, "  The  Beech's 
Petition  ?"  What  can  be  more  beautiful  than  the  con- 
cluding stanzas? — 

"  Thrice  twenty  Summers  I  have  stood 
In  hloomless,  fruitless  solitude ; 
Since  childhood  in  my  rustling  bower 
First  spent  Its  sweet  and  sportive  hour  *, 
Since  youths  and  lovers  in  my  shade 
Their  vows  of  troth  and  rapture  paid, 
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And  on  my  tmok't  ■unriTing  frame 

Carred  many  a  long  forgotten  name. 

Oh !  bj  the  TOWB  of  gentle  sound, 

Fint  breathed  upon  this  eacred  ground, 

Bj  aU  that  ]ore  hath  whispered  here, 

Or  beauty  heard,  with  ravished  ear, 

As  lore's  own  altar  honor  me, — 

Spare,  woodman !  epaxe  the  Beechen  Tree !" 

There  U  a  fine  passage  in  the  first  chapter  of  Ivah- 
aoB,  which  I  never  can  forget  any  more  than  I  can  the 
delight  with  which  I  at  first  read  it.  I  copied  it  among 
my  "Leayes''  then,  and  from  them  I  have  transcribed 
it,  I  had  well  nigh  said,  an  hundred  times,  and  here  it 
is  again.  What  can  be  more  delightful  than  the  idea 
contained  in  the  first  italicised  sentence?  and  the  lan- 
guage too— how  vivid  the  picture  it  has  sketched !  The 
scene  is  beside  the  river  Dove,  in  merry  England,  in 
the  time  of  Richard  I.  :-— 

"  The  ran  was  setdng  upon  one  of  the  rich  grassy  glades  of 
the  forest,  which  we  hare  mentioned  in  the  beginning  of  the 
chapter.  Hundreds  of  iroad,  short  stemmed  oakt,  tehaeh  hod 
itUnened,  perhape,  the  MttUehf  march  of  the  Raman  Soldiery, 
JbMg  their  broad,  gnarled  armt  over  a  thieJk  carpet  of  the  most 
ddieioa*  green  sward :  in  some  places,  they  were  intermingled 
whh  beeches,  hollies,  and  copsewood  of  various  descriptions, 
10  closely  as  totally  to  intercept  the  ierel  beams  of  the  sinking 
ton ;  Ln  others,  they  receded  from  each  other,  forming  those  tang 
tteetpmg  vistas,  in  the  intricacies  of  which  the  eye  delights  to 
lose  itaelf,  while  imaginadon  considers  them  as  the  paths  to  yet 
wilder  scenes  of  sylran  solitude.  Here  the  red  rays  of  the  sun 
ihot«  broken  astd  diseolared  light,  that  partially  hung  upon  the 
Bhaitered  boughs,  and  mossy  trunks  of  th«  trees ;  and  there 
th«7  Hlununated,  in  brilliant  patches,  the  portions  of  turf  to 
which  they  made  their  way." 

How  charming  are  those  stanzas  of  Mrs  Hkmaks, 
entitled  «*Tho  last  tree  of  the  forest!*'  They  have 
always  struck  me  as  far  superior  to  the  majority  of  her 
poems.  The  two  first  of  them,  comprising  the  address 
to  the  tree,  are  remarkably  fine : 

"  Whisper,  thou  tree,  thou  lonely  tree. 
One,  where  a  thousand  stood  ! 
Well  might  proud  tales  be  told  of  thee. 
Last  of  the  solemn  wood  I 

"  Dwells  there  no  voice  amid  thy  boughs, 
Whh  leaves  yet  darkly  green  ? 
Stilbuss  is  round,  and  noontide  glows,-^ 
TeU  us  what  thou  hast  seen  /" 

What  a  rich  and  fruitful  theme  for  a  poet  is  this! 
How  re{>2ete  with  high  and  beautiful  inspiration — how 
fall  of  the  true  spirit  of  genuine  poetry !  What  tree  is 
there,  among  all  we  have  loved,  and  upon  each  of  which 
our  thoughts  have  rested  and  still  rest  with  such  happy 
memories,  that  does  not  seem  ready  to  tell  us  some  tale 
of  pleasure  or  of  sadness— that  does  not  seem,  while 
it  waves  over  our  heads,  as  if  it  had  memory  of  the 
past,  and  breath  and  voice  to  utter  its  secrets  7 

I  have  been  a  passionate  admirer  of  forests  and 
woody  retreats  from  my  earliest  days;  and  I  have 
thrown  together  many  a  tribute  to  their  praise,  from 
many  a  worshipper  of  their  beauty ;  and  I  shall  close 
this  rambling  transcript,  by  pointing  out  some  of  the 
prettiest  of  them  to  your  notice,  and  that  of  your 
readers:  — 


-**  The  leafy  hills  so  calmly  lie. 


Tliere  seems  no  living  thing  in  all  the  scene. 
Only  thai  lavish  garniture  of  green, 
Gotd-Umted^  where  the  pine  tree  tapers  high." 

Perdval, 


"  I  remember,  I  remember  the  fir  trees,  dark  and  high, 
J  used  to  think  their  slender  taps  were  close  against  the  sky  ; 
It  was  a  childish  ignorance,  but  now  *Cit  little  joy 
To  know  I  am  further  offfromheaven,  than  when  I  was  a  boy  » 

Hood, 

"  Many « tall,  out-branching  tree 

Seems  to  repose  on  yon  pale  sky- 
Like  hearts,  from  human  trial  free. 
Upon  a  blest  eternity." 

Fairfidd. 

"  The  spirit  of  beauty  unfurls  her  light. 
And  wheels  her  course  In  joyous  flight; 
I  know  her  track  through  the  balmy  air. 
By  the  blossoms  that  cluster  and  whiten  there. 
She  leares  the  tops  of  the  monttatDs  green. 
And  gems  the  vallies  with  crystal  sheen ; 
At  noon,  she  hies  to  a  cool  reu-eat. 
Where  boweiing  elms  over  waters  meet.'* 

Dawes, 

**  *Tis  morning's  prime.    Athwart  the  trees 
A  brassy  lustre  shines ;  where  matin  beads. 
Like  drops  of  light,  have  diamonded  the  boughs; 
And  here  and  there  some  crisped  and  glossy  stream, 
Lit  by  a  peeping  ray,  laughs  thro'  the  learee." 

Montgomery, 

"  And  now  'tis  noon.    The  trees  sUnd  still 

Amid  the  air,  and  at  their  matted  trunks 

The  ploughman  lies,— his  head  upon  his  palms. 

While  'tween  the  spangled  leaves  the  sheen  of  heaven 

Gleams  on  him  beauteously." 

Jbid, 


SONG. 


Air — "  TBX  MOONLIGHT  MARCB." 

1833. 

The  clouds  of  gloom  come  sweeping  on— 

Their  darkening  masses  hide  the  sun. 

Low  muttering  thunders  fill  the  air ; 

The  Eagle's  scream  b  heard  afar : 

Ye  ruthless  spoilers,  do  ye  claim 

A  right  to  justice'  sacred  name? 

Think  on  die  South,  her  wrongs  untold— 

Her  homes  left  bare— her  hearthi-stones  cold ! 

And  list!  a  bugle  note  is  blown — 

She  comes,  she  comes  to  claim  her  own ! 
She  comes  to  claim  her  own,  &c 
She  comes  as  for  her  rights  she  must, 
To  hurl  oppression  to  the  dust ; 
And  with  her  heart's  last  drops  restore 
Her  sons  those  blessings  known  of  yore ! 

But  brighter  prospects  smile  at  last—* 
The  threat'ning  storm  has  c^er  us  passed, 
That  beams  return  of  cheering  day : 
Give  honor  to  Calhoun  and  Clay ! 
The  trumpet's  sound  dies  on  the  gale— 
Who  would  to  arms,  when  words  prevail  7 
The  olive  bough  waves  fresh  and  green- 
Hope  blossoms,  where  despair  has  been — 
And  union,  justice,  joy,  combine 
For  all  our  rescued  land  to  shine. 
Our  rescued  land  to  shine,  &c 
The  dove  unto  our  ark  returns — 
With  rapture  every  bosom  burns; 
While  high  in  air,  floats  proud  and  free 
The  star— bright  flag  of  liberty. 

B.  A.  s. 
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Bird  of  the  piercing  glance,  that  once  of  yore 
The  bolt  and  arrows  of  Jove's  anger  bore, 
That  gazing  sunward,  dost  all  dauntless  soar 
Where  human  ken  may  trace  thy  path  no  more, — 
To  thee  I  raise  my  lay ! 

A&r  and  boldly  through  the  trackless  sky, 
Where  stars  revolve,  and  guardian  spirits  sigh, 
And  madden'd  comets  whirl  portentous  by 
Amid  their  spheres  eccentric,  wild  and  high 
Thou  cleavest  on  thy  way. 

Upon  some  giant  mountain's  8now-eapp*d  peak, 
Thy  parents  fed  thee  with  the  bloody  beak. 
And  when  thy  infant  plumes  as  yet  were  weak. 
Taught  thee  unaw'd  the  realms  of  air  to  seek, 
And  bathe  thee  in  their  light 

And  when  thou  heard'st  their  animating  cry 
Borne  to  thy  senses,  as  the  wind  went  by, 
The  ray  of  courage  fired  thy  youthful  eye, 
For  then  thou  knewest  thai  the  twain  were  nigh 
To  guide  thee  in  thy  flight. 

And  oh !  young  bird,  hov  beautiful  the  sight, 
As  first  thine  eye  gaz'd  from  the  dizzy  height ; 
And  inly  conscious  of  thy  native  might, 
Thy  wings  thou  first  extended  with  delight 
Upon  the  unknown  air ! 

Thy  anxious  parents  watch'd  that  first  essay. 
And  spurred  thee  onward  in  thy  daring  way — 
Show'd  thee  perhaps  where  far  below,  the  prey, 
Calm  and  unconscious,  seemM  to  frisk  and  play, 
Though  doom'd  to  suin  thy  lair. 

But  when  thy  infant  strength  had  mighty  grown, 
And  thy  pleas'd  parents  bade  thee  soar  alone, 
The  ancient  mountains  echo'd  back  the  moan 
Of  victims,  borne  all  reeking  to  thy  throne 
Upon  those  mountain  peaks. 

With  tireless  pinions,  mounting  swift  and  high, 
Thou  sped*8t  in  noisy  triumph  through  the  sky. 
And  breathed  afar  the  note  of  victory. 
As  low  and  fainter  wax*d  the  victim's  cry, 
Its  agonizing  shrieks. 

When  storms  afar  their  awful  fury  cast, 
And  joyous  ruin  rode  the  howling  blast, 
The  unchainM  tempest  sweeping  wildly  past, 
And  dread  confusion,  terrible  and  vast, 
Stalk*d  in  his  ire  abroad. 

With  fierce  delight  thy  pinions  sounded  there, 
As  thou  victorious  mock*d  the  fiends  of  air, 
Who  vainly  round  thee  wrapt  their  sulphur  glare, 
And  all  indignant  thee  rejoicing  bear 
Unto  the  throne  of  God. 

With  well  poised  wings,  and  penetrating  ken, 
Thou  pausest  sometimes  o'er  the  homes  of  men, 
And  can  but  feel  thyself  superior  then 
In  native  strength,  and  boundless  freedom,  when 
Thou  sportest  with  the  storm. 


Then  thou  did'st  hear  perchance  the  deadeoM  hum 
Of  life's  excitement,  from  our  planet  come ; 
And  from  those  regions  of  primeval  gloom. 
Where  haply  chaos  found  his  mystic  tomb, 
Thou  showest  man  thy  fomu 

Bird  of  the  daring  plume !  a  brighter  fata 
Hail'd  thee  the  battle  beacon  of  a  state. 
Whose  sons,  sublimely  daring  to  be  great, 
Broke  tlie  curs'd  fetters  of  a  tyrant's  hate, 
Beneath  their  stripes  and  stars. 


Before  thy  sacred  banner,  tyranny 
Cluail'd,  when  the  war  shout  of  the  brave 
And  'fore  the  lightnings  of  thy  scorching  eye 
The  proud  invader  turn'd  his  steps  to  fly, 
Forgetful  of  his  scars. 


higfa. 


Emblem  of  Freedom — Liberty's  own  child — 
'Mid  peopled  town  or  o'er  the  former  wild. 
Where  taste  and  labor  since  have  jointly  soiil'd. 
And  plenty  dwells  where  art  and  genius  toii'd. 
Thy  votive  flag  doth  wave ! 

And  where  Columbia's  gallant  navies  ride 
The  angry  billow,  or  the  placid  tide, 
A  nation's  honor,  and  a  freeman's  pride — 
The  flag  which  thou  hast  hallow'd,  fi&r  and  wide 
Protects  the  truly  breve. 

I  long,  bold  rider  of  the  winds,  like  thee 
To  leap  afar  all  fetterless  and  free ; 
And  on  imagination's  pinions  see 
What  worlds  and  spirits  of  the  air  may  be 
Encounter'd  by  thy  wing. 

As  thee,  perchance,  when  from  the  prison  day 
The  yearning  soul  dissolves  at  death  away. 
Afar  and  joyous  in  its  flight,  it  may 
Soar  like  thee.  Eagle,  to  the  source  of  day, 
Where  smiles  eternal  spring. 


PROVIDENCE: 

A  SKETCH, 
IN     THE     HANNBR    Of    JOBM     N  K  A 1. . 

I  believe  it  though ;  nor  would  all  your  rhetoric  avail 
to  convince  me  that  it  was  not. 

Was  not  what— Paul  Cleaveland?  A  narrow  es- 
cape— a  miraculous  preservation,  or  a  providential  in- 
terposition— which  1 

There  now,  Peter,  you  always  look  at  a  fellow  so : 
and  turn  up  your  nose,  and  curl  up  your  lip  to  match, 
with  that  wicked  leer  of  your  two  gray  eyes:  but  for 
all  that,  I  do  think  the  finger  of  God  was  in  it. 

In  wkttt,  brother  Paul? 

Why,  Mary,  for  the  matter  of  that,  in  what  is  it  nU 
visible  7  Your  brother  would  have  you  think  the  Al- 
mighty hand  is  never  outstretched  but  to  disarrange  the 
order  of  ilature, — ^nor  his  finger  upraised  but  to  point 
out  devices  to  awe,  and  thunder^trike  the  hearts  of  his 
creatures.  But  you,  Mary,  you — with  aU  your  beau- 
tiful feelings  about  God,  and  nature,  and  haimony,  and 
soul— you  will  not  be  misled  by  such  sophistry.    Look 
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at  yonder  star,  up  there*— in  the  clear  blue  sky — see !  it 
"  shoots  madly  from  its  sphere" — and  look !  it  is  running 
down  the  arch  of  heaven  like  a  chain  of  molten  gold, — 
there— there ;  see  its  last  scattered  traces,  like  the  lu- 
minous trail  which  a  mighty  ship  has  left  in  her  wake, 
as  she  treads  her  midnight  path  ?  And  now,  where 
is  it?  And  wherefore  did  it  fall  7  Was  not  God's 
finger  in  that^  Paul  Cleavelancl?  And  was  it  not  in 
the  wind,  and  lightning,  and  hail  J  And  is  it  not  now 
there— there,  where  that  calm  and  placid  stream  ripples 
along  on  its  quiet  way,  glistening  in  the  star-light,  like 
a  fairy  carpet  of  studded  silver  7  You  are  always  tell- 
ing, Paul,  of  the  interposition  of  Providence ;  as  if  Pro- 
vidence did  not  interpose  between  the  conception  and 
execution  of  man's  every  design  ; — as  if— 

Well,  Peter,  but  hear  me.  Last  night,  as  I  was  tell- 
ing you — 

There  it  is,  now.    Mary,  you  see!    Now  for  my 
pert- 
Let  me  speak,  will  you  7  you  toiS  have  all  the  talk, 
and  so  you  always  would,  Pete  Lamson :  but  you  shan't 
interrupt  me  now. 

Go  on,  Cleaveland. 

Well,  then,  take  your  eyes  away  from  my  face,  and 
have  done  whistling  between  your  teeth :  how  can  a 
man  tell  his  story,  when  another  is  a — 

Qo  on,  Paul ! 

Yes  brother  Paul,  do  go  on  \ 

I  was  last  night  reading  in  my  chamber,  and  I  had 
dnwn  my  table  up  to  my  bed,  so  that  I  could  throw 
back  my  chfiir  and  lean  upon  my  pillow,  and  still  have 
my  candle  near  enough  to  me  to  permit  me  to  read  by 
it  easily.  Right  opposite,  you  remember  the  window, 
Mary,  facing  the  north-west — well,  right  opposite  that 
window,  sat  I,  reading — 

What  were  you  reading,  Paul  ? 

How  you  do  interrupt  me :  I  can't  go  on,  if— 

Don't, Peter!  don't 

Gro  on,  Paul  Cleaveland. 

Well  there  I  was,  reading — no  matter  what — ^and  in 
that  same  window  was  my  JEolian  harp,  and  the  beau- 
tifally  breathing  breezes  from  the  gentle  west  were 
playing  over  its  strings  with  a  thousand  unwritten  and 
unooQceived  harmonies,  and  so  soothing  were  they,  that 
they  threw  over  me  a  dreamy  slumber :  how  long  I  slept, 
I  know  not ;  perhaps  for  two  or  three  hours,  when  a 
quick  chilliness  came  over  me,  as  from  the  open- 
ing on  a  sudden  of  an  air-passage  in  a  subterranean 
chamber,  and  a  shrill  and  clashing  burst  of  wild  music, 
as  if  a  thousand  lyres  were  at  the  same  moment  swept 
rudely,  came  upon  my  ear,  and  I  started  to  my  feet. 
The  only  light  in  the  room  was  that  which  was  dimly 
shed  from  a  small  bit  of  paper,  which  had  been  fastened 
around  the  bottom  of  my  candle  to  support  it  in  its  stick ; 
and  which  had  caught  fire  after  the  candle  had  burned 
down,  and  was  fast  consuming  as  it  lay  upon  the  cotton 
coverlid  of  my  bed,  blazing  and  burning,  when  the  gust 
of  wind  which  caused  the  pealing  of  the  harp  to  waken 
me,  blew  it  to  the  ground,  as  /  then  thought,  I  looked 
out  at  the  window — the  wind  had  just  before  changed, 
and  now  came  fresh  from  the  north-west,  and  the  first 
blast  of  the  gale  had  awakened  me  in  time  to— 

To  w&aC,  Paul  7  for  the  fire  would  havefallen  from 
the  cotton  sheet  by  the  force  of  the  wind,  even  if  it  had 
not  arooaed  you ;  and  of  course — 


True !  but  who  then  would  have  been  awake,  to  dis- 
cover that  this  same  paper,  but  half-burned,  liad  fallen 
into  my  ammunition  basket,  beneath  my  bed,  where  I 
had  placed  it  the  day  before,  on  my  return  from  shoot* 
ing, — and  over  whidi  I  had  all  this  time  been  sleeping, — 
and 

Why— Paul ! 

J.  F.  O* 


MY  CHILD!   MY    DAUGHTER! 

My  Child !  My  innocent  and  happy  child ! 
My  Daughter! 

There's  no  power  in  words  to  teach 
A  lesson  to  man's  heart,  like  that  he  reads 
In  the  soft  speaking  eye,  that  tells  of  love. 
And  trusting  confidence,  and  harmless  joys. 
And  happy  retrospects,  and  hope  unclouded. 
Such  our  first  mother's  lot  in  Eden's  bowers. 
When,  face  to  face,  from  God's  own  lips,  she  heard 
The  words  of  truth  unerring,  and  inhaled 
The  atmosphere  of  love,  lending  new  odors 
To  rose  and  violet,  which  yet  breathe  of  Him — 

"  Like  as  a  father  pUieth  hU  ehOdren  /" 
Ask  thine  own  heart  What  prompts  the  strict  restraint 
That  hedges  round  that  infant,  lest  she  wound 
Her  delicate  fingers  with  the  thorns  that  lurk 
Unseen  beneath  the  flower ;  that  detains 
Her  step  from  wandering  where  the  adder  creeps ; 
That  guards  her  heart  from  thoughts,  that  taint  and 

poison 
The  spotless  soul,  and  prompt  to  deeds,  which  time 
Can  ne'er  recall  7  Why,  from  that  sunny  fi&ce. 
Reflects  not  back  thine  own  th'  unclouded  light 
That  beams  upon  thee  7 

She  is  innocent 
And  happy.   What  art  thou  7   What  hadst  thou  been, 
Hadst  thou,  thus  trusting  in  a  Father's  love, 
Thus  guided  by  his  hand,  thy  sinless  way 
Through  life  unwavering  kept  7  Why  to  His  eye 
Turns  not  thine  own,  with  that  undoubting  look 
Of  happy  confidence  7 

But  hark!  That  cry! 
The  playful  urchin  has  o'erstept  her  bounds ; 
And  the  torn  garment,  and  the  bleeding  hands. 
Proclaim  at  once  her  &ult  and  punishment. 

Art  thou  offended  7  Yes.  For  well  thou  knowest 
The  thorn  that  rends  her  flesh  is  innocent. 
Compared  with  that  which  disobedience  plants 
Within  the  rebel  heart.    But  mark  her  tears ! 
They  flow,  not  merely  for  the  tattered  frock 
And  bleeding  fingers.    She  has  seen  the  frown, 
"  Though  but  the  graver  countenance  of  love," 
Yet  new  to  her ;  and  she  forgets  all  pain 
But  that  which  your  displeasure  gives.    You  pardon* 
Yes.  You  forgive ;  and  dry  her  tears  with  kisses, 
And  the  warm  blood  that  gems  her  waxen  fingers 
Your  lip  drinks  fondly;  and  the  crimson  drop 
Flows  to  your  heart,  and  seems  to  lend  its  purity 
To  the  black  stream  that  struggles  through  your  veins. 
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Again  you  preas  her  cheek,  and  to  your  fiice 
Turn  up  her  blenching  eye,  that  she  may  see 
That  yet  her  fiither  atniles  in  Iotc,  and  finds 
Repentance  loTelier  still  than  innocence. 

E*en  thus  "  a  father  pitieth  his  children !" 
£*en  thut  yout  Father  calls  on  you  to  look 
Upon  that  countenance  of  love  divine 
That  smiles  on  erring  and  repentant  man. 
Look  on  that  smile :  and  be  your  past  transgressions 
The  measure  of  His  mercy  and  your  love. 
AH  is  forgot.    LoTemuch}  and  live  (brever. 


GLIMPSES  INTO  THE  BIOGRAPHY 

OF  A  KAMBLBSS  TRAVELLER.^ 

CHAF.  VL 

Traits  of  travel^wonderfol  phonoineiM»i~>aciiTe  beDOVoleno*^ 
highways  and  byway^—rafe,  jealousy,  romance  aad  iteam- 
boiti    repontanc^— ihe  power  of  sleep. 

There  is  a  sage  Ethiopian  adage,  which  is  evidently 
founded  upon  the  closest  scrutiny  into  human  cha- 
racter ;  it  ia  this — "  white  man  very  unsartain.**  Our 
driver  was  a  white  man,  and  he  was  decidedly  uncer- 
tain. When  within  four  hours  ride  of  our  journey's 
end,  he  upset  the  coach ! 

This  "unfortunate  accident**  happened  just  as  the 
sun  shouid  hmt  hun  "rising  over  the  mountain  tops, 
and  with  a  flood  of  glorious  splendor,  defaigmg  the  land- 
scape" without  wetting  it.  But  Mr.  Sol  is  a  philoso- 
pher as  well  as  a  painter;  and  at  that  time  he  chanced 
to  be  experimenting  in  hydraulics.  He  waa  operating 
on  the  upper  side  of  a  toat«r-acape« 

The  last  mentioned  phtnonumm^  which  I  hope  Mr. 
Silliman  will  not  fail  to  notice  in  the  next  number  of 
his  Journal,  had  the  appearance  of  a  long,  broad,  high, 
deep,  black  cloud,  rather  narrower  at  the  base  than  at 
the  apex,  and  considerably  wider  at  the  apex  than  at  the 
base.  It  is  certain  it  was  no  common  rain  cloud  ;  for 
the  water,  shortly  after,  escaped  from  it,  as  waa  lately 
the  case  in  Baltimore,  according  to  the  newspapers  of 
that  city  of  monuments  and  inundations,  "  in  one  entire 
sheet  ;**  and  not,  as  in  common  thunder  gusts,  divided 
into  petty  drops.  Yet  it  was  not  a  water-jpoul  any 
more  than  the  Baltimore  afiair.  Perhaps  there  is  very 
little  pedantry  in  saying  it  has  been  properly  named 
above.    It  was  a  water-fcape. 

It  may  be  as  well  here  to  satisfy  the  reader's  curiosity 
in  regard  to  the  termination  of  so  uncommon  an  acci- 
dent as  the  upsetting  of  a  atage  coach,  before  I  dilate 
upon  its  particular  effects  upon  myself!  So  far  as  I 
know,  then,  the  coach  was  broken  as  well  as  upset, 
and  the  next  thing  was  to  reset  it  upon  the  wheels ; 
afler  which  it  was  hauled  to  the  door  of  a  blacksmith's 
shop,  one,  two  or  three  miles  distant  (as  the  case  might 
have  been,)  at  a  snail's  pace,  and  with  great  difficulty — 
the  passengers,  save  one— poor  thing!— walking. 

*  A  long  Illness  of  the  writer  of  «  Olimpnu  into  the  Bipgn- 
phy  of  a  NtaneUtB  Trwelier,"  has  caused  a  snspeoslon  of  the 
series  for  some  months.  It  Is  now  resumed ;  and,  we  have  rea> 
son  to  hope,  his  plan  will  be  tbliowed  oat  to  Its  natural  close, 
without  further  interrupUon. 


It  may  be  considered  a  pleasing  interruption  to  the 
monotony  of  stage  coach  travelling,  when  the  driver 
politely  requests  you  to  walk  two  or  three  miles  up  the 
side  of  a  steep  mountain,  gratis,  in  order  to  relieve  fats 
horses;  and  it  is  doubtless  highly  agreeable  to  a 
genuine  sportsman,  to  wade  majestically  in  his  big 
boots  through  a  marshy  level ;  but  with  Ugfat  pumps, 
and  a  heavy  doak,  an  empty  stomach  and  a  full  heart, 
and  worse  than  all,  with  a  tremendous  waterscape 
hanging  over  you,  my  experience  whispen  that  the 
least  said  about  **  a  delightful  and  refreshing  variety,** 
is  soonest  mended. 

And  yet  these  little  way  side  accidents,  like  adver- 
sity, have  their  uses.  They  are  as  positively  neces- 
sary to  the  existence  of  those  locomotive  gentlemen, 
who  carry  note  books  for  the  purpose  of  displaying 
their  ignorance  to  their  particular  friends,  after  they 
arrive  at  home,  as  to  those  stationary  engines  of  mis- 
representation, who  edit  newspapers  for  the  purpose  of 
exposing  their  credulity  to  the  public  at  large.  Unfor- 
tunately for  all  such  gentry,  however,  our  accident  pro- 
duced neither  "  food  for  worms*'  nor  the  coroner.  Nei- 
ther was  it  one  of  those  spedai  providences-^**  a  hair- 
breadth escape  of  all  the  passengers'*— which  redound 
so  much  to  the  edification  of  Christendom  in  geneial, 
and  to  the  particular  encouragement  of  worthy  drivers 
(with  large  families,)  who  occasionaliy  lighten  their 
sorrows  and  their  coaches;,  in  a  fit  of  that  abstraccion 
from  the  world  and  its  troubles,  which  is  the  known 
effect  of  keeping  up  one*s  spirita,  by  an  upward  mo* 
tion  of  the  elbow.  It  was  a  genuine,  old  fashioned 
accident— such  as  occurred  before  that  luxury,  wbidi 
always  supervenes  upon  wealth  in  the  old  world,  and 
upon  speculation  in  the  new,  had  made  people*^  bones 
brittle  and  their  sinews  tender.  It  produced  neither  a 
broken  arm,  nor  a  leg,  nor  a  collar  bone,  nor  even  a 
neck.  It  caused  neither  premature  death,  nor  (as  far 
as  I  know)  birth,  nor  any  of  those  strange  and  unac- 
countable things  which  have  so  alarmingly  augmented 
since  the  earth  received  its  last  visit  from  the  great 
comet,  and  Senator  Walker  of  Mississippi  **  walked 
into**  Congress,  in  favor  of  little  speculators,  versus  the 
big  ones ;  whereupon  single  gentlemen  with  small  capi- 
tals commenced  perilling  their  lives  to  outride  "^tripple 
postage.**  In  short,  our  accident  would  not  have  af- 
forded a  professed  paragraph-writer  fbr  a  penny  psper 
the  least  pretence  for  the  use  of  the  words  **  dreadful 
casualty,**  or  "  awful  catastrophe  ;**  even  allowing  for 
the  very  temperate  adherence  to  truth  which  particu- 
larly distinguishes  **  them  gentlemen." 

And  yet  our  accident  was  bad  enough — it  was  worse 
than  that — it  was  Coo  bad.  Our  big  passenger  said  it 
was  so,  and  the  little  one  swore  to  it,  both  in  French 
and  English.  If  such  was  their  case,  mine  was  truly 
miserable.  Not  for  myself,  but  for  one  who,  at  that 
moment,  was  nearer  to  me  than  any  on  earth  beside. 
Miss  Standup— my  Araminta — was  thrown  down  with 
such  force  as  to  knock  the  breath  ojit  of  her ! 

A  pause  of  one  moment,  gentle  reader,  you  will  not 
deny  to  my  injured  feelingSi 

m        *        *        ^        *        *        *         « 

Upon  this  melancholy  occasion  I  was  as  nearly  dis- 
tracted as  it  is  easy  to  imagine  one  in  my  preciae  aitua- 
tion  must  have  been.  Nevertheless,  I  think  I  may  say 
without  egotism,  that  I  retained  my  presence  of  mind. 
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I  drew  AmmiiiU  from  the  coach  with  difficulty,  and, 
with  a  "  giant's  strength,"  carried  her  some  distance 
beyond  the  hubbub  of  the  accident;  including  the 
eane8'--not  soft,  but  shallow-— of  the  diminutive  pas- 
senger. I  laid  her  upon  a  bank  of  earth  (exactly  re- 
Kmbling  a  fashionable  sofa,)  which  seemed  to  be-^nd, 
ftrkapg,  waa-Hnade  for  the  purpose.  She  lay  perfectly 
motionless — the  dark  shade  of  the  waterscape,  high 
above  her,  resting  blackly  upon  her  (theretofore)  intel- 
ligent features.  I  bent  over  her — not  a  sign  of  respi- 
ration encouraged  me — there  was  no  alternative — and 
I  loosened  her  bombazin  dress  to  the  waist!  As  I 
peiformed  this  act,  a  red  morocco  case  rolled  slowly  to 
ibe  ground  firom  her  unbound  boeonu 

Gracious  heaven !  what  was  within  that  morocco  1 
Was  it  a  miniature — and  of  a  rivsl — and  worn  next 
ber  heart  too  7  The  thought  was  madness,  and  at  that 
borrid  moment  I  could  have  plunged  the  very  knife, 
with  which  I  had  just  sought  to  restore  her  to  life,  into 
her  **  heart's  core  !**    But  I  held  my  hand,  and  resolved 

to  be  satisfied.    **  I  shall  know  ere  long,  and  thm ^ 

I  mattered  between  my  ground  teeth  as  I  placed  the 
wretched  bauble,  which  I  had  picked  up,  securely  in 
my  pocket. 

Had  I  reflected  a  moment,  I  might  have  known — ^but 
who  knows  any  thing  amid  the  horrid  rage  of  jealousy  7 
and  never  was  mortal  man  more  completely  under  the 
dominion  of  that  "green-eyed  monster  which  doth 
make  the  meat  it  feeds  on."  Suffice  it  that  I  enacted 
Dot  (Xhelk)  forthwith,  in  real  life. 

I  was  suddenly  recalled  to  some  degree  of  calmness 
by  perceiving  a  slight  motion  of  the  chest — **  the  gen- 
tlest undulation  of  the  beauteous  bosom"  of  that  lovely 
but  faithless  suflerer.  I  saw  she  was,  beyond  question, 
recovering;  but  whether  in  that  dread  struggle  be- 
tween conscience  and  injured  affection,  I  was  glad  or 
Nrry,  I  own,  with  shame,  that  even  at  this  distant  day, 
it  is  difficnlt  to  say  with  certainty. 

There  are  passages  in  the  life  of  every  man  over 
wbieh  it  were  well  he  eould  draw  a  veil :  let  me  enjoy 
the  privilege  here. 

A  lightning-like  conviction  of  the  mortification  she 
nut  experieneey  when  she  should  discover  her  exposed 
ntnation  in  my  presence,  interposed  at  this  moment. 
I  remained  one  instant,  rivetted  to  the  spot,  in  doubt 
whether  T  should  not  assist  recovering  nature  by  bring- 
ing some  water  in  my  hat  and  dashing  it  in  her  face ; 
botin  that  very  instant,  as  if  to  decide  for  me,  nature 
resolved  to  assist  herself.  The  waterscape  began  to 
let  out ;  in  that  "  one  entire  sheet,*'  Baltimorean  man- 
ner, alluded  to  above ;  and,  with  an  instinctive  delicacy, 
whieh,  despite  roy  rough  bringing  up,  I  ever  have 
aad  hope  I  ever  shall  possess,  I  plunged— a  melancholy 
Jacqnea— into  the  deep  obscurity  of  the  thick  woods 
which  skirted  that  scene  of  too  deeply  tried  affection. 

During  thai  dreary  day  I  trudged  on,  the  storm  in 
By  bosom  rivalling  that  which  careered  on  high.  I 
eovld  not  bear  to  seek  the  ooach,  for  that  must  bring 
me  in  contact  with  Araminta ;  and  with  all  the  energy 
I  wM  sumnoon,  I  could  not  open  that  fatal  morocco 
ctte.  Toward  night  I  came  in  sight  of  the  **  Father 
of  Riven,"  just  as  one  of  those  floating  pabces,  the 
conibrtB  of  which  every  western  traveller  remembers, 
came  booming  furiously  against  the  strong  current,  like 
&  mammoth  war-horse  of  the  genii,  pawing  up  the 


mud  from  the  bottom  of  the  river,  and  snorting  forth 
real  five  into  the  clouds. 

I  hailed  her— a  boat  was  sent  for  me;  and  I  was 
soon  seated  at  one  of  the  very  best  suppers  it  has  been 
my  fortune  to  enjoy  in  all  my  travels. 

If  I  bad  taken  dinner  or  breakfiist,  or  even  a  lunch, 
that  day,  or  any  regular  meal  the  day  before,  or  dinner 
or  tea  Uie  day  before  that,  it  is  probable  the  disturbed 
state  of  my  mind  would  have  prevented  me  from  eat- 
ing a  morsel ;  bat  I  did  eat,  and  immoderately— to  the 
manifest  surprise  of  the  healthy  passengers  and  the 
utter  horror  of  the  dyspeptics.  Yet  it  may  not  have 
been  hunger  that  urged  me  on:  it  seemed  a  Sort  of 
heedlessnesa— a  desperation— a  Airy— engendered  by 
mental  misery.  If  the  reader  has  never  seen  a  con- 
firmed madman  eat,  he  can  scarcely  form  an  adequate 
idea  of  my  voracity  on  that  occasion.  But  let  the 
cause  of  it  have  been  what  it  might,  one  thing  is  cer- 
tain—it  waa  a  gUriout  tupper^^to  rich,  so  varied,  and 
such  cooking !  I  could  have  forgiven  the  whole  crew 
of  that  boat  if  the  boiler  had  burst  the  same  night. 
Nay,  more — I  could  conscientiottsiy  have  signed  a  card 
the  next  morning  (if  not  too  badly  scalded  to  write,) 
forever  exonerating  the  ceptain,  who  encouraged  and 
presided  over  such  a  table,  from  all  blame,  without 
looking  an  instant  into  the  matter.  I  consider  the 
point  beyond  question—- it  is  impossible  the  provider  of 
such  glorious  cheer  could  be  either  unskilful  or  eareless. 

Whether  the  supper  gave  me  more  nerve,  or  from 
what  cause  soever  it  arose,  I  resolved  not  to  retire  until 
I  had  opened  the  fatal  little  package  I  still  carried 
about  me — ^at  whatever  sacrifice  of  peace  and  comfort,  I 
resolved  to  know  my  fiite.  It  was  late — the  cabin  floor 
was  strewed  with  sleeping  negroes  and  dirty  boots ;  the 
state  room  doors  were  shut,  and  the  heavy  curtains  were 
drawn  darkly  around  a  hundred  snorers  in  the  berths. 
Even  the  bar  was  closed,  and  its  obliging  attendant — 
the  cares  of  the  day  forgotten— lay  stretched  at  full 
length,  in  the  arms  of  Morpheus,  on  the  cabin  table. 
Not  a  sound  was  heard  save  the  eternal  ftoem,  hoom,  of 
the  high  pressure  engines,  and  the  regular  tread  of  the 
temperate  individual  whose  duty  it  ia  to  attend  the 
water  buckets  on  the  hurricane-deck,  and  to  watch  lest 
the  sparks  from  the  chimneys  should  fall  elsewhere 
than  in  the  river.  It  was  a  fitting  time  for  my  pur- 
pose—a single  spermaceti,  with  a  large  winding-sheet 
at  the  side,  burned  dimly  and  flickeringly  in  the  draught 
of  air  which  swept  coldly  through  the  solitary  *'  social 
hall."  Cautiously  I  gazed  around— and  finding  not  a 
soul  near  me,  I  approached  the  spectral  light  with  a 
mingled  feeling  of  horror,  and  the  burning  desire  of 
revenge. 

With  a  trembling  and  passionate  motion,  I  forced 
open  the  little  object  of  my  distress,  and  I  am  almost 
ashamed  to  own  the  mortifying  result.  There  was 
within  the  likeness  of  no  rival,  and  the  character  of 
AraminU,  on  that  score,  stood  purged  and  effulgent ! 
There  was  nothing  there  to  justify  my  desertion  of 
her.  No,  there  was  nothing  within  the  casket — nothings 
but  those  accursed,  contemptible  jeweU  which  had  al- 
ready caused  that  deeply  injured  woman  so  much  an- 
noyance I 

Why  had  I  not  recognized  that  casket  when  it  first 
fell  from  her  bosom  7  Waa  it  not  that  I  waa  a  fool, 
maddened  by  jealousy,  and  ready  to  receive  "  trifles 
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light  SB  air"  for  "confirmations  strong  as  proofs  from 
holy  writ?"  But  eren  allowing  this,  I  knew  Acr,  and 
I  Imew  with  what  a  faithfal  pertinacity  she  had  fol- 
lowed me  through  the  "darkness  and  doubt**  of  the 
preceding  day  and  night ;  and  I  ought  to  hare  known 
that  that  casket  contained  the  image  of  no  rival.  But 
it  was  now  too  late  for  reparation^she  was  travelling 
by  land  and  I  by  water — probably  in  widely  different 
directions,  and  with  no  clue  to  each  other's  motions. 
"Fool,  dotard,  savage,  Choctaw,  perfidious  wretch," 
ejaculated  I,  pulling  my  hair  and  senselessly  mis- 
naming myself  But  it  availed  nothin^^my  better 
reason 

"  Aiiaw«r*d  with  Che  Roidmi, 
« 'U  is  too  late.* » 

I  believe  I  am  singularly  constituted.  Rage  or  sor- 
row will  put  me  to  sleep  as  easily  and  suddenly  as 
Ihtigue.  As  I  threw  mjrself  into  my  berth,  I  was  full 
of  Araminta  and  her  wrongs.  I  wished  passionately 
for  impossibilities — ^for  her  immediate  presence — I 
wished  to  make  her  reparation  deep  as  my  repentance. 
As  I  drew  the  cover  over  me  and  shut  my  ayes,  I  can 
remember  distinctly,  that  the  feeling  increased.  I 
eoiiM  have  wept,  and  I  thmght  of  doing  so.  Surely  I 
owed  her  the  tribute  of  a  few  paltry  tears.  It  was  her 
right,  and  I  nuani  to  yield  it ;  but  I  verily  believe  that 
in  half  m  imnute  more  I  was  fast  asleepi 
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As  one  who  may  not  see  again 
The  form  ojf  her  who  asks  his  song, 

Invokes  some  blessing  in  his  strain, 
To  crown  with  joy  and  keep  from  wrong  ;— 

So,  in  thy  book  of  blooms  and  fiow'rs. 
Sweet  maid,  the  wanderer  notes  his  prsy'r, 

And  calls  down  health,  and  happy  hours, 
To  keep  thee  young,  and  good  and  fair — 

To  win  thee  joys  that  may  not  fade, 
And  hopes  that  will  not  vex  nor  fiy ; 

A  spirit,  like  its  Maker's  made, 
A  happy  home,  a  quiet  sky  ;— 

Nor  these  alone, — the  sunny  dreams, 
That  glide  o'er  Eden  flow'n^  and  prove 

£therial  airs,  immortal  gleams 
That  crown  with  heav'n,  and  come  witb  love. 

And  if,  within  thy  maiden  heart 
There  lurk  a  warm  and  secret  flame ; 

Oh,  be  it,  of  thyself  a  part. 
And  well-adored  and  love  Its  name : 

Nor  felt  in  vain ;— for  at  thy  shrine^ 

Oh,  may  the  loved  adorer  stand. 
With  spirit  fbrmed  to  mate  with  thine. 

And  feed  rVik  fires  with  gentle  hand. 

ALCBVS. 


The  first  sensation  which  three-fi>urtbs  of  our  rea- 
ders will  experience,  upon  seeing  the  caption  of  this 
article,  will  probably  be  surprise,  at  the  novelty  of  a 
poem  from  the  neighborhood  of  the  Arctic  zone.  They 
wilt  find  it  somewhat  hard  to  reoHsf  the  idea  of  an 
epic,  in  twenty-four  cantos,  coming  from  furry,  frozen 
Finland— the  climate  of  the  white  bear  and  the  rein- 
deer. The  common  thought  among  us— if  perchance 
that  out-of-the-way  region  occurs  to  our  thoughts  at 
all — ^is,  that  imagination  there,  like  the  waters  and 
mountains,  is  ice-bound  for  more  than  nine  months  in 
the  year ;  that  amid  such  snowy  wastes,  the  streams  of 
Cas^lia  cannot  flow  freely  enough  for  deep  or  length- 
ened inspiration ;  and  that  the  utmost  efiSwt  of  any 
muse  in  that  dense  atmoephere,  is  Co  flutter  through  a 
few  quatrains  on  the  subject  of  love,  or  drink,  or  war — 
such  as  the  Laplander's  Ode  to  his  BAistress,  which  we 
read,  of  yore,  in  The  Spectator.  Vine-corered  hills, 
and  vallies  laughing  with  luscious  fruits  and  waving 
with  plenteous  harvests,  are  the  abodes  wehahitQally 
allot  to  poetic  genius:  and  though  Bums,  Canpbdly 
Beattie,  Scott,  Home,  and  Allan  Ramsay — to  any  no- 
thing of  Ossian— have  tuned  the  lyre  at  the  loot  of 
Scotland's  bare,  brown  mountains,  to  attains  aiich  as 
Greece  or  Italy  might  not  disdain ;  yet  we  are  accus- 
tomed to  explain  this  away  by  referring  to  the  insnlar 
position  of  Britain,  as  mitigating  the  e£^t  of  her  lar 
northern  latitude, — and  to  the  influence  of  civilizatioDy 
still  further  assuaging  the  natural  rigors  of  her  sky. 
The  fantasy,  that  in  climes  so  much  '  beyond  the  solar 
road,'  genius  must  sicken  and  fancy  roust  die,— de^te 
both  examples  and  reasonings  to  the  oontrary — remains 

*  tor  a  copy  of  this  work,  we  are  indebted  to  one  ofTlrgloia^e 
fUnat  and  moet  acconpliahed  dang^htera,— wift  to  him,  wboea 
brarery  and  military  ekiU  are  the  moetdlstlngalehed  anoDg  her 
living  Bone. 

[Since  this  article  waa  committed  lo  the  printer,  we  have  aeea 
a  notice  of  Frithiof*a  Saga  In  the  Korth  American  Review ; 
written,  apparently,  by  one  familiar  with  the  language  of  Bwe- 
'den,  and  even  pereonally  with  her  citiea,  woods,  and  hilla.— Be 
awards  mnch  leea  merit  to  the  preaeat  tranalation  than  we  do : 
condemning  it  ae  /ree— nay,  even  Kcmiiomaljf  parapkrmMeai. 
One  who  well  underetande  the  original  of  a  foreign  poem,  al- 
waye  thue  dilTeri  from  one  who  doee  not  nnderetand  it,  with  re- 
epea  to  a  tranelation.  The  former  prefen  a  Uttral  Tanlon ;  the 
latter  a  irptrifed—that  ie  to  eay  a  /ree— one.  Thve  a  friend 
of  ours  who  bae  the  Greek  Homer  at  his  finger's  eoda,  eziote 
Cowper'a  tranalation  above  Pope*e :— a  judgment  refiaed  by  the 
fact,  that  Pope  le  in  every  library  of  a  hundred  volomes,  white 
Cowper  can  rarely  be  found  In  thoee  of  five  thooaaod,— or  in  any 
bookotore.  Thus,  too,  Don  Qoixoie,  recently  done  into  Eng- 
lish by  Jarvia,  le  preferred  by  Bpaolah  ocholan  to  8noUei*e 
version—which,  to  our  poor  Boglleh  mind,  is  as  fhr  before  the 
other,  as  life  and  wit  excel  dulneai.  Thue,  again,  the  IVorth 
American  Review  appears  to  deem  certain  renderinga  given  by 
itself,  of  passages  in  Tegner's  Poem,  superior  f  n  merit  to  those 
given  by  the  London  tranelalors :  while  we  are  qoka  ante  that 
W  out  of  avery  hundred  English  readers— and  taslefni  ones 
too— would  prefer  the  latter  no  less  decidedly,  than  they  would 
prefer  Murphy's  flowing  and  elegant  (though  too  free)  trans- 
lation of  Tadtua,  to  the  butchery  perpetrated  on  him  by  a  com  J 
mon  aehoolboy. 

The  Review  informa  ns,  that  Tegner  is  a  Bishop— new  aoaw- 
what  aged,  but  still  retaining  his  facvltiee  of  body  and  mind, 
and  enjoying  the  name  which  this  work  has  gained  him,-- of 
"the  SveHih  HMnerJ^] 
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rooted  in  our  minds :  nor  shall  we  bo  disabused  of  the 
prejudice,  till  ofi-repeated  insCanoes  shall  have  demon- 
ftrated  its  groundlessness.  The  effusion  now  before 
HI)  is  one  of  these  instances— is  one  of  the  most  power- 
fajy  practical  eyidences,  that  Ginivs,  like  justici  and 
eoQiAOB,  has  no  clin»te— no  country;  or  if  any,  that 
ihe  must  find  it  where  the  free-spirited  exile  of  old 
found  ki$  country  ;— 

"  UK  LOeiiaa,  ibi  Pctrw  /** 
"  Where  thou  art,  oh  Liberty  I  there  is  my  home  !** 

''Ths  Saoa  or  FftiTBiov^  does  indeed  embody  un- 
quettionable  proofs  of  great  poetical  talent.  Even  un- 
der the  disadvantage  of  a  translation — and  that,  by 
three  diflerent  hands — a  disadvantage  heightened  per- 
btps  by  its  being  the  first  English  version  ever  made — 
this  poem  displays  a  richness  and  beauty  of  thought  in 
its  deuil,  and  an  originality  in  its  general  conformation, 
such  as  mark  it  for  the  work  of  no  common  mind.  The 
veniiication  too— judging  from  wjiat  the  translator's 
prdaee  telb  us  of  the  singular  resemblance  between 
the  two  Ungaages,  rendering  it  easy  to  translate  Itls- 
nB^  without  dulnes»--and  judging,  too,  from  the  pre- 
nlent  vigor  and  harmony  of  numbers  in  this  English 
Tenioo— the  wersification  too,  of  the  original,  must 
iboond  in  melody  and  power. 

"TioMBa,'*  says  the  preface,  is  "one  of  the  most 
distisgoished  poets  of  Sweden.  This  work  was  pub- 
lished St  Stockholm  in  1825 ;  and  so  rapid  was  its  suo- 
ces,  that  in  1831,  it  had  already  gone  through  as  many 
u  f  ▼€  editions.  lu  celebrity  was  not  long  confined  to 
Svedeik  Shortly  after  its  appearance,  Miller  gave  an 
degaotand  faithful  Danish  version  of  it:  and  in  Ger- 
msny  it  received  the  unusual  honor  of  being  translated 
by  three  different  persons ;  viz.— the  baroness  de  Hel- 
wig  Dr.  Mohoike,  and  M.  Rudolph  Schley.  Each  of 
these  versions  enjoys  a  high  reputation,  and  has  passed 
through  three  or  four  editionSi  It  seems  high  time, 
therefore,  that  a  poem  so  popular,  and  admired  in  the 
eottntries  where  its  merits  could  be  best  appreciated, 
iboald  receive  the  homage  of  the  English  reader.  *  *  * 
The  legend  on  which  the  poem  is  founded,  and  to  which 
the  author  has  adhered  pretty  closely,  is  of  great  anti- 
^oity.  Frithiof,  the  Viking,  must  have  flourished  in 
the  eighth  or  ninth  century,  a  coosiderable  time  before 
the  introduction  of  Christianity  into  Scandinavia.  The 
author  has  taken  this  occasion  to  interweave  various 
iflterestiog  allusions  to  the  Gothic  mythology,  and  to 
ifltrodttee  many  striking  examples  of  its  operation  and 
ioilueoce.  Of  supernatural  agency  he  has,  with  great 
good  taste,  been  sparing.  The  24th  canto  contains  a 
>hort  but  clear  analysis  of  the  Edda  doctrine ;  there  is 
^  a  touching  allusion  to  the  future  appearance  of  the 
Christian  religion  in  Scandinavia,  in  a  prophetic  strain, 
»nd  in  a  style  worthy  of  Virgil.  The  monotony  inci- 
dent to  most  poems  has  been  ingeniously  avoided,  by 
esch  canto  being  written  in  a  different  metre,  the  result 
of  which  is  an  uninterrupted  freshness,  variety,  and 
■pint" 

We  shall  present  the  reader  of  the  Messenger  with 
u  outline  of  the  story  contained  in  the  poem ;  and 
then  add  some  eztmcts,  to  give  him  an  idea  of  its 
poetical  quality. 

Psrrmor,  the  son  of  a  rich  landed  proprietor  named 
T^onUn,  and  iNOtBOiioi,  the  daughter  of  Btl$  king  of 


Sogn,*  were  brought  up  together  i^  the  house  and  under 
the  care  of  HiUmg^  a  trusty  subject,  to  whom  king 
Bele  and  his  friend  Tborsten  had  confided  their  off- 
spring in  chiklhood.  Frithiof  grew  up,  accomplished 
in  every  manly  exerdse ;  Ingeborga  ripened  into  wo- 
manhood, graced  with  ail  the  charms  which  even  a 
princess  need  desire.  From  the  tenderest  years,  they 
played  toother:  roamed  the  wood,  climbed  the  moun- 
tain, and  forded  the  torrenL  A  passionate  attachment 
necessarily  ensued  between  them.  Frithiof  encoun- 
tered the  fiercest  wild  beasts,  to  present  Ingeborg  with 
their  spoils.  He  carved  her  name  on  trees ;  he  com- 
posed songs,  in  which  she  was  likened  to  the  rosy- 
winged  and  golden-haired  beings,  that  adorn  the  palace 
of  JVeya,t— and  her  beauty  made  to  surpass  that  of 
Odin'^l  own  consorL  Ingeborg,  in  return,  dreamed  of 
Frithiof.  He,  or  one  modelled  after  him,  was  the  hero 
of  her  songs :  and  she  embroidered  his  image  as  fore- 
most in  all  the  hunting  matches  and  battle-scenes 
wrought  by  her  needle.  Hilding  saw  the  trouble  his 
wards  were  preparing  for  themselves,  and  warned 
Frithiof  to  shun  the  hope  of  so  unequal  an  alliance. 
'*  She  IS  the  daughter  of  a  king,  and  a  descendant  of 
Odin,**—said  the  prudent  and  good  old  man :  ''let  not 
the  son  of  a  mere  hcnde^  aspire  to  the  hand  of  a  royal 
and  heaven-descended  maiden."  But  his  counsels  were 
laughed  to  scorn. 

At  length  King  Bele  lay  upon  his  death-bed.  His 
two  sons  and  fair  daughter,  with  Thorsten  and  Frithiof, 
are  summoned  to  attend  him.  He  appoints  both  sons 
to  succeed  him  on  the  throne ;  entrusting,  however,  to 
Helge  the  elder,  a  superior  authority,  and  especially 
delegating  to  him  paternal  power  over  Ingeborga.  He 
gives  them  much  good  advice,  commends^  to  them  the 
studious  cultivation  of  Frithiof 's  friendship,  and  bids 
them  farewelL  Thorsten  then  declared  his  resolution 
not  to  outlive  his  friend  the  King.  He  gave  his  son, 
too,  a  long  and  earnest  exhortation  to  faith,  valor>  and 
loyalty:  and  soon  afterwards,  the  aged  heroes  were 
borne  together  to  the  tomb. 

Helge  and  Halfilan  ascended  the  throne.  Ifielge  was 
gloomy,  superstitious,  haughty  and  cruel.  Halfdan  was 
a  blooming  boy,  light-minded  and  effeminate,  yet  kind- 
hearted  and  brave. 

Frithiof  also  succeeds  to  his  father  Thorsten's 
wealth — his  palace  and  domain  of  Framnes,  with  herds, 
fiocks,  and  treasures  vast  and  rare.  The  banquet  hall 
in  the  palace  could  with  ease  contain  five  hurkdred 
guests.  Its  ceiling  wai^  of  strongest  fir,  its  walls  of 
firmest  oak:  the  table,  of  oak,  polished  and  shining 
like  a  hero's  sword,  extended  nearly  from  end  to  end ; 
surmounted,  at  its  head,  by  a  throne  for  the  chief, 
placed  between  two  stately  columns,  on  which  stood 
the  imsges  of  FsetH  and  Odin.  Here  Thorsten  had 
been  used  to  sit,  on  the  spoils  of  a  vanquished  bear, 
quaffing  mead,  and  recounting  to  the  joyous  partakers 
of  his  hospitality  the  achievements  of  his  prime,  when, 

*  A  country  probably  coinciding  with  a  part  of  modem  Swe- 
den. 

t  The  Scandfoavlan  Venoa. 

t  Odtn  waa  the  Jupiter,  and  Friggu  waa  the  Juno,  of  Scaadl- 
navlan  mythology. 

$  Bonde— culiirator.  It  k  a  word  of  two  ayllablea.  So  la  Bate 

D  Frey  aeema  to  have  been,  In  Seandlnavla,  what  Apollo  a«d 
Bacchus  wore  with  the  hssthea  of  Greece  and  lta\^. 
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88  a  VUdng^*  he  had  borne  his  conquering  flag  through 
the  Baltic  and  around  the  Western  islands.  While 
they  sUently  watched  his  lipe—as  the  bee  fondly  clings 
to  the  fragrant  rose— a  fire  blazing  on  a  stone  parement 
in  the  centre,  diffused  warmth  and  light  throughout  the 
hall.  The  rest  of  the  floor  was  covered  with  straw. 
The  walls  were  hung  with  casques,  corslets,  gleaming 
swords,  and  bucklers  so  bright  that  the  maiden  who 
bore  around  the  cup  of  hydromel,t  blushed  and  threw 
down  her  laughing  eyes,  to  see  her  form  reflected  a 
hundred  fold.  The  larders  were  filled  with  liands,  the 
▼aulta  with  rare  liquors,  the  granaries  with  com,  and 
the  more  secret  reposttories  with  gold  and  jewels.  But 
there  were  three  things,  more  precious  than  all  other 
treasures.  The  fint  was  a  sword  called  .Aigiirvsdd;  or 
"The  Lightning's  Brother;"  made  in  the  far  East,  by 
the  Gnomes;  of  steel  so  firm  and  sharp,  that  nothing 
could  resist  its  edge.  At  fifleen  years  of  age,  Thorsten's 
lather  with  this  sword  had  delivered  a  beautiful  princess 
iiom  a  hideous  giant  whom  he  slew.  The  blade  alone 
sufliced  to  illumine  the  hall,  like  lightning,  or  a  meteor, 
flashing  through  the  midnight  sky ;  and  was  engraved 
with  many  nmei,  or  mystic  letters,  which  none  in  those 
northern  regions  could  understand.  The  fccond  was  a 
bracelet,  wrought  of  chisselied  gold,  and  graved  with 
devices  as  varied  and  curious  as  those  upon  the  shield 
of  Achilles;  being  made,  indeed  by  Vmiumder^  the 
deity  answering  to  Ptiiem.  A  robber  and  magician 
named  SoU  had  once  stolen  this  bracelet  from  Thoia- 
ten ;  who  pravailed  upon  King  Bele  to  aid  him  in  re* 
covering  iL  They  sail  fo  an  insular  rock,  where,  in  a 
vast  cavern,  dwelt  the  robber.  They  cast  loU  for  the 
honor  of  going  in  to  battle  with  him :  it  fiills  upon 
Thonten.  He  enters — bursts  open  a  bolted  iron  gate— 
and  holds  a  combat,  the  particulara  of  which  he  never 
would  ralate.  To  all  inquiries,  he  would  answer  only 
with  silent  trambling.  Bele  heard  fint  from  within  a 
wild,  demoniac  song;  then  the  sudden  clashing  of 
bucklera  and  swords :  anon  a  loud,  fearful  shriek ;  and 
then,  profound  silence.  Next,  Thoreten  rushed  pale 
and  hazard  from  the  cave,  displaying  in  triumph  the 
bracelet  which  he  had  won  by  a  struggle  with  the 
Dbad-fiend— with  a  spbcteb  of  vlajie  !— The  VArd 
treasure  of  Frithiof's  inheriting,  was  a  wonderful  ship, 
named  JBUtda;  a  gift  of  w9gtr|  to  Thoraten^s  father,  in 
requital  of  hospitality.  The  hull  was  formed  of  a 
nngle  trunk,  without  seam  or  nail— its  color  green  and 
blue— its  shape  and  length  like  those  of  a  dragon — the 
prow,  of  gold— the  poop,  a  serpent's  tail  with  white 
scales— the  sails  black,  and  bound  with  scarlet.  She 
outstripped  the  eagle,  nay  even  the  lightning,  in  speed ; 
and  without  pilot  or  craw,  the  self-directed  helm  and 
rigging  took,  ever,  the  course  her  master  chose.  Fri- 
thiof,  besides,  had  living  treasures,  in  twelve  sage  war- 
riors, the  friends  and  comrades  of  his  father ;  and  in 
many  a  stout  arm  and  brave  heart,  nearer  to  himself 
in  age,  and  ready  to  do  all  his  behests.  Foremost  of 
these  last,  was  Bwm  ;§  who  shone  amongst  the  vete- 
rans, like  a  fresh  rose  amidst  fiided  leaves  in  Autumn — 


r»  meani  the  chieftain  of  me  adveoturefs.  The  veae- 
rtUe  TtaoiMBn,  U  !■  to  be  feared,  hed  been  Uole  better  than  a 
pirate. 

tMead. 

X  Ood  of  the  sea,  aniweriac  ^  Veptune, 

\  Biatn  is  of  one  ejUable. 


gay  as  a  boy,  yet  firm  and  bold  as  becomes  the  prime 
of  manhood,  and  sage  as  he  upon  whose  brow  many 
winten  had  written  the  traces  of  thought  From  child* 
hood,  he  had  been  as  a  brother  to  Frithiof :  they  had 
quaffed  together  the  cup  of  blood ;  and  over  that  sorest 
pledge  of  Northern  faith,  had  sworn  mutual  and  inez- 
tinguishable  friendship. 

After  a  brief  time  of  mourning,  Frithiof  was  invited 
by  Heige  and  Halfdan  into  the  royal  park.  There,  he 
saw  Ingeborg :  they  exchanged  the  pressure  of  hands, 
and  recollections  of  their  childhood,  and  whispen  of 
mutual  affection.  Too  soon»  however,  they  were 
obliged  to  part:  and,  in  his  palaee,  Frithiof  relapsed 
into  sadness.    Biom  strove  tonmse  him  from  Miargy : 


*<  <  Why  doth  our  eaglet  idly  rest  1 

Are  his  proud  wings  and  talons  torn  1 
What  wounds  now  rankle  in  his  breast  ? 

*  Say,  what  canst  thou,  my  friend,  desire  T 
Hast  thou  not  viands— mead  at  will  7 
And  scalds^  enow,  who  never  tire 

Thy  praise  to  sing  with  accents  shrill? 

*  Thy  eager  oourser  neighs  in  vain ; 
Thy  falcons  now  impatient  rise : 
Will  Frithiof  never  nunt  again  1 

What  mean  those  stifled,  deep-drawn  sighs? 


^Ellida  sleeps  not  on  the  w»*«  ^ 
She  heaves  incessant  on  her  side : 
Oh  noble  bark!  whv  vainly  rave ? 
QuenchM  is  the  gallant  Fnthiof^  pride ! 

' On  straw  I  win  not  basely  die; 
To  Odin  I  mjr  blood  can  drain,— 
And  thus  avoid  stem  Hela'sf  eye, 
Her  pole,  blue  cheek,  and  icy  reign.*  " 

Animated  by  this  expostulation,  or  prompted  by  love, 
Frithiof  mounted  Ellida,  and  steered  to  the  eourt  of 
Bele's  sons.  He  found  them  holding  a  council  of  their 
people,  by  Bele's  tomb ;  and  without  preface,  asked  In- 
geborga  in  marriage.  Helge,  with  stem  pride,  refused 
the  proposal ;  telling  the  bold  suitor  that  a  maiden  de- 
scended from  Odin  should  be  bride  only  to  a  monarch ; 
and  oflfering  him  a  vassal's  place  in  the  royal  train.  In 
a  transport  of  indignation,  Frithiof  drew  his  good 
sword,  flashed  it  before  the  king^s  daunted  eyes,  and 
cleft  his  golden  shield  at  a  blow  ;  but  forbore  farther 
violence,  through  reverence  for  the  place.  He  then  re- 
turned home. 

Bang  RiKo  at  that  time  reigned  in  Norway:  a  wise, 
virtuous  and  powerful,  though  an  aged  monarch.  Under 
his  sway  of  thirty  years,  his  kingdom  had  prospered  in 
peace,  justice  and  liberty.  Having  lost  his  queen,  he  an- 
nounces to  the  assembled  nobles,  his  resolve  to  daira 
the  hand  of  King  Bele's  daughter.  Envoys  are  ac- 
cordingly despatched,  bearing  costly  presents,  and  at- 
tended by  bards,  whose  harps  were  to  sound  the  glories 
of  their  venerable  master.  Arrived, — they  keep  was- 
sel  for  three  days ;  on  the  fourth,  they  declare  the  ob- 
ject of  their  mission.  Helge,  whoee^joy  was  priestly 
craft  alone,**  slays  viaims,  and  consults  their  entrails. 
The  signs  prove  unfavorable.  He  therefore  rejects 
Ring's  offer:  and  EUilfdan  adds  words  of  contumely. 
The  King  of  Norway  instantly  takes  fire  at  the  insolt- 

•  Barda. 
%  Hek,  the  coddeee  of  Death  and  of  the  Shades. 
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ingrefunl;  he  tows  Tengmnoe,  And  prepares  for  war. 
A  hundred  ships,  with  copper  keels,  laden  with  hel- 
meied  and  lanee-anned  warrion,  boand  over  the  waves. 
Helge  ako  makes  preparation ;  and  places  his  sister  in 
the  temple  of  Htfdcr.  ^  There  she  im  sought  and  foond 
by  Frithio^  who  enjoys  a  prokmged  and  raptoroos  io- 
temew, — do  less  pure  than  rapturous— resulting  in  a 
lepetition  of  the  most  ardent  vows  of  attachment.  He 
bsdmeantanM  sent  word  to  Helge,  that  the  onlj  price 
for  which  Ms  assistance  in  the  coming  war  could  be  ob- 
tained, was  the  hand  of  Ingeborg.  He  now  goes  in 
person,  to  learn  the  king's  determination. 

Helge  was  throned  in  solemn  state,  amidst  his  conn- 
oL  His  blow  was  black  and  fieree ;  his  gaze  cold  and 
aeorsfiiL  Halfdan  sat  beside  him,  decked  in  jewels, 
and  playing  childidUy  with  the  handle  of  his  sword. 
To  Frithiof 's  frank  offer  of  help  and  delivemnce  if  In- 
geborg might  be  bis  wife,  a  thousand  swords  of  the  suc^ 
nnndiog  warriors  flashcMl  consent;  a  thousand  voices 
wkhed  him  success.  Hilding  reared  his  white  looks, 
lod  in  aeeents  gentle  yet  earnest  and  persuasive,  se- 
conded the  suit :  Halfdan,  too,  impkNTcd  his  brother  to 
yield.  But  Helge  remained  dark  and  cold.  Kot  deign- 
ing a  look  at  Frithiof,  he  repulsed  him  harshly,  with 
leproacbcs  for  having  profaned  the  sacred  grove  of  Bal- 
der, by  there-talking  of  earthly  k>ve.  When  they  heaid 
this  imputation,  undenied  by  Frithiof— the  warriors 
vere  seised  with  superstitions  horror:  they  started 
aghast  from  him,  as  if  he  wore  a  plague-spot  on  his 
brow.  Helge,  with  insolent  clemency,  announced  to 
bim  that  although  the  juet  punishment  of  sacrilege  was 
death,  yet  his  might  be  commuted  to  an  expedition 
■gainst  a  jtri  (or  taH)  i»  one  of  the  Western'  Islands, 
who  hsd  long  withheld  a  tribute  which  he  owed  to  Bele. 
"Obtain  that  tribute,"  said  the  tyrant^  "and  you  are 
pardoned.  The  jarl  doats  like  a  raiser  upon  hia  gold, 
and  guards  it  like  a  dragon.  Wrest  it  from  him,  and 
it  will  be  a  nobler  feat  than  discoursing  of  love  in  Bal- 
der's.grove.  Fail, — and  you  are  banished  forever  from 
your  country." 

Foil  of  rage,  Frithiof  returned  to  Ingeborg ;  imparts 
ed  to  her  the  sentence  of  her  brother ;  and  besought  her 
to  ilee  with  him  over  the  sea,  to  some  more  friendly 
realm.  He  glowingly  described  the  sea  and  Islands  of 
Greece,  of  which  tradition  had  informed  him ;  and  in 
Ihoss  laurelled  arbors,  beneath  a  balmy  sky,  where 
the  grape  and  orange  grow  untended,<— -he  offered  her 
ft  life  of  peace  and  joy.  But  his  reasonings  and  per- 
•nsaions  were  vain.  She  declared  her  penitence  for 
having  violated  the  sanctity  of  Baider's  grove,  and  her 
resolution  to  atone  for  the  offence  by  a  life  of  devotion. 
In  a  long  address,  full  of  pathetic  tenderness,  she  sooth- 
ed his  anger;  and  they  parted  with  protestations  of 
perpetual  fidelity. 

Frithiof  once  more  embarked  in  EUida :  but  scarcely 
had  he  left  the  shore  when  a  furious  storm  arose — ex- 
cited by  the  prayers  of  Helge,  to  the  fiends  with  whom 
he  was  allied.  Two  of  them  ride  before  the  good  ship, 
on  the  tapping  winds  of  the  tempest:  Ham  arouses 
the  wind  :  Hcin  calls  down  the  snow.  The  sea-bird 
flies  to  land,  withacreanu  of  affright ;  the  lightning,  for 

*  BMer  wu  the  god  of  piety,  warmth,  and  light;  the  wm  of 
Odin,  MHi  the  rood  benevolent  of  (he  Scaodina? iaa  deldea.  The 
Icgwd  of  kie  ehmvader,  eiragglee, .  death,  and  rBmirreccloo, 
hean  a  fdoc  analogy  to  the  christian  hleiory  of  the  Messiah. 


a  moment,  iUuminea  the  lurid  darkness,  with  a  fitful 
glare;  the  demons  of  terror,  with  fantastic  visages, 
horribly  yell  as  with  fiendish  delight  they  course  it  on 
the  btUows,  and  play  with  the  sparkling  foam.  Undis- 
mayed, Frithiof  holda  the  rudder  firm,  tightens  the  sail, 
and  defies  the  storm.  It  waxes  more  fierce.  The 
planks  groan  and  strain :  EUida  is  now  deep  engulphed 
between  the  waves— now,  raised  as  if  to  the  clouds, 
upon  a  watery  mountain.  Snow  fills  the  air :  hail  clatters 
upon  deck  and  armor:  the  top-mast  is  hardly  visible  in 
the  darkened  aky.  Thither  he  mounts,  to  see  if  he  can 
discern  the  foes  that  are  assailing  hims  and  lo!  a 
whale,  like  a  loosened  island,  rushes  by !  On  its  broad 
back  are  seen  the  two  demons — ^Heid  in  the  shape  of 
an  ice-bear,  shaking  snows  from  his  shaggy  hair ;  Ham 
in  the  form  of  a  huge  eagle,  heightening  the  tempest 
with  his  flapping  winga.  At  Frithiof 's  command,  the 
ship  darta  over  the  whale,  and  cleaves  him  in  twain ! 
Then,  quick  as  thought,  with  two  successive  arrows 
he  pierces  the  bear  and  eagle  Inatantly,  the  storm 
ceases  the  billows  subside— the  blue  sky  and  the  sun 
appear^^nd  close  at  hand,  an  ialand  is  in  view ;  the 
very  island  to  which  our  voyagers  were  bound.  Moat 
of  the  crew  being  stiffened  with  cold  and  fatigue,  Biom 
bears  four  of  them  on  his  shoulders  ashore ;  and  Frithiof, 
eighL  A  fire  is  kindled, — ^the  mead'-hom  is  drained, — 
and  their  numbed  senses  return. 

The  jarl  Argantyr,  meanwhile,  was  carousing  in  his 
banquet  halL  Suddenly  a  sentinel  proclaimed  "  a  sail  I 
no  friendly  banner  flying — and  two  gigantic  warriors 
bearing  to  the  atrand  many  iaint  shivering  men  1'*  The 
jarl,  at  a  glance,  recognized  the  ship  as  Ellida,  and  the 
chieftain  as  Frithiof;  for,  said  he, 

"  In  all  the  north  there  is  but  one 
Of  that  proud  height,  and  martial  tread. 
And  Thorsten,  'tis  thy  son  alone : 
Upon  his  brow  his  name  we  read.** 

The  "^^king  Atle,  a  warrior^cororade  of  the  jarl,  in- 
stantly sprang  from  the  table,  declaring  that  he  would 
put  FrithioPs  far-famed  prowess  in  arms  to  the  test. 
His  twelve  companions  at  the  word  arose,  armed  each 
with  a  heavy  club  and  spear:  And  all  sped  with  wild 
cries  to  the  beach,  where  the  stranger  chief  watched 
over  his  weary  crew  aleeping  around  him  upon  the 
ground.  "My  arm  could  strike  thee  down" — began 
Atle ;  "  but  I  giTe  thee  choice,  of  combat  or  flight. 
Pray  me  fi>r  quarter,  and  I  will  befriend  thee,  and  lead 
thee  to  Argantyr^  hall.''  "  I  am  wearied  indeed  with 
our  watery  fray,"  replied  Frithiof;  "  but  ere  I  say  those 
words,  we  will  try  our  weapons  :*'  and  he  drew  his 
flashing  sword.  A  terrific  combat  ensued :  the  shields 
of  both  were  soon  rent  into  fragments;  and  in  a  mo- 
ment after,  Atle's  sword  was  cloven  in  two.  His  ad- 
versary immediately  threw  down  his  own  sword ;  and 
they  dosed.  Victory  at  length  declared  for  Frithiof 
He  threw  the  Viking,  placed  his  knee  upon  his  breast, 
and  exclaimed,  **  Now,  had  I  my  sword,  thy  temerity 
should  have  its  reward  P — *'  Go,  fetch  thy  sword,"  said 
Atle ;  "  here  is  my  breast ;  I  shall  not  fly."  Taking 
him  at  his  word,  Frithiof  rushed  to  snatch  his  sword 
and  end  the  strife  effectually :  but  when  he  saw  his  foe 
prostrate,  calmly  awaiting  the  blow,  his  heart  was 
touched,  and  he  extended  his  hand.  A  uuce  took 
I  phioe ;  Frithiof  and  his  comrades  repoired  to  the  jarl's 
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palace,  where  they  were  entertained  in  princely  etate 
for  several  naonthe.  At  a  favorable  moment,  he  ex- 
plained to  his  host  the  object  of  his  visiL  Argantyr 
disdainfully  repelled  the  claim  of  tribute;  but  he  pre- 
sented to  his  guest,  in  token  of  personal  regard,  a  costly 
purse,  filled  with  gold. 

In  the  spring,  Frithiof  returned  home.  On  the  se* 
Tenth  day  of  the  voyage,  his  native  hills  reappeared  to 
his  view.  He  entered  the  bay,  whereon  Balder's  tem- 
ple stood :  but  no  friendly  step  met-— no  fond  visage 
greeted  him.  His  own  falcon  alighted  on  his  arm,  and 
flapped  his  wings  as  if  in  terror :  but  no  tongue  ezplabi- 
ed  what  grief  awaited  him.  Gliding  at  lertgth  around 
the  promontory  behind  which  his  home  had  stood,  he 
beheld  that  home  no  longer !  Instead  of  his  palace,  a 
murky  pile  of  ruins  met  his  eye :  a  pile  cheerless  and 
dismal,  as  the  skeleton  in  a  warrior's  tomb.  His  bloom- 
ing gardens  and  fertile  fields,  were  a  dreary  waste, 
sprinkled  over  with  ashes  I  From  Hilding  he  learned, 
that  Ring  with  numerous  forces  had  invaded  the  coun- 
try— defeated  the  two  brother-kings— compelled  them 
to  give  him  their  sister  as  his  bride — and  borne  her 
away  to  Norway.  With  speechless  grief,  she  had  sub- 
mitted to  her  fate. 

"  No  smile  betrayed  the  royal  consort's  pride : 
Pale  was  her  cheek,  and  deadly  white  her  brow  ; 
E*en  as  we  see  the  lightning's  vivid  glow 
Cast  a  pale  glimmer  o'er  a  midnight  cloud, 
While  echoes  thro'  the  sky  the  thunder's  accent  loud." 

At  the  altar,  Helgehad  beheld,  on  her  arm,  the  myste- 
rious bracelet,  given  her  by  Frithiof.  He  tore  it  from 
her,  and  placed  it  on  the  wrist  of  Balder's  image.  He 
it  was,  who  in  his  flight  from  the  battle,  had  burned 
Framnass  to  the  ground. 

The  anger  and  grief  of  Frithiof  at  this  recital  may 
well  be  imagined :  he  set  forth,  in  quest  of  vengeance ; 
and  found  Helge  sacrificing  amidst  a  throng  of  priests 
in  the  temple  of  Balder.  Leaving  Biom  to  guard  the 
gate,  he  entered  alone.  With  soul  on  fire,  and  voice 
like  an  autumn  storm,  he  challenged  the  pale  trembling 
king  to  mortal  combat :  offering  him  the  advantage  of 
the  first  blow.  At  the  same  time  he  contemptuously 
dashed  in  his  face,  the  purse  of  gold  which  Argantyr 
had  given  him^ashed  it,  with  a  force  that  brought  a 
stream  of  blood  from  his  mouth,  and  laid  him  prostrate 
before  the  altar.  Scorning  to  use  his  sword  against  so 
feeble  a  coward,  he  turned  to  the  god's  image,  and  see- 
ing his  bracelet  on  its  arm,  tore  it  violently  away.  The 
statue  fell  into  the  fire  which  blazed  on  the  altar.  In- 
stantly the  flames  arose  to  the  cornice  and  roof:  and 
before  efifective  help  could  be  applied,  the  Temple  of 
Balder  was  in  ashes.  Horror-struck  at  his  involuntary 
sacrilege,  Frithiof  went  on  board  his  vessel,  resolving 
to  spend  his  life  in  roaming,  as  a  Viking,  over  the  seas. 
At  that  moment,  Helge  with  a  fleet  was  seen  pressing 
on,  to  intercept  And  capture  him.  But  Biom,  antici- 
pating such  a  movement,  had  secretly  bored  a  hole  in 
the  keel  of  every  ship ;  so  that  just  as  the  king  thought 
himself  bearing  down  victoriously  upon  his  adversary, 
his  whole  fleet  foundered,  and  he  with  difficulty  clam- 
bered to  the  summit  of  a  rock  amid  the  waves. 

Frithiof  and  his  comrades  now  put  forth  into  the 
broad  sea,  bidding  their  home  and  the  North  a  sad,  long 
farewell    Far  and  wide  they  roved.    His  first  care 


was  to  frame  a  code  of  laws  for  their  enterprize— the 
Viking's  code. 

There  was  to  be  no  tent  on  deck :  the  wairlor's  buck- 
ler was  to  bekis  only  bed,— the  sky  his  only  rooC  His 
sword  was  to  be  short,  tike  the  hammer  of  Thor.  The 
sails  were  to  be  spread  in  the  tempest  as  well  as  in  the 
calm:  and  all  were  to  sink,  rather  than  strike  their  flag. 
No  woman  was  to  be  taken  on  board ;  she  being  a 
jewel  indeed  on  land,  but  a  dangerous  oommodity  at 
sea.  Merchants  were  to  be  protected — but  moat  pay  a 
tribute  in  return.  Ships  of  war  were  always  to  be  at- 
tacked :  to  shrink  from  the  contest  was  infiimy.  All 
prizes  wero  to  be  shared  by  lot  among  the  crew :  as  to 
the  Viking,  his  only  gains  were  to  be  wounds— his  only 
prize,  honor.  None  was  to  bind  up  a  wound,  till  the 
battle  was  over:  the  life  of  a  disarmed  or  proetrate  foe 
was  always  to  be  spared. 

They  roamed  over  every  sea— ^fought  many  a  fierce 
battle— «nd  captured  many  a  rich  prize.  While  inactive, 
Frithiof  was  a  prey  to  gloom;  but  when  danger  and 
strife  impended,  his  eagle  eye  kindled,  his  front  beeame 
serene,  and  his  clear,  loud  voice,  was  as  a  tnunpe&«a11  to 
victory.  After  three  years  of  wandering,  in  the  coune 
of  which  the  sea  and  isles  of  Greece  were  visited-^e 
turned  his  face  homewards  once  more ;  and  ooneerted  a 
visit  in  disguise  to  the  court  of  Norway,  that  he  might 
behold  again  the  face  of  Ingeborg.  Disregarding 
Biom's  remonstrances,  he  repaired  thither  alone. 

On  a  festal  day,  King  Ring  and  his  C^eea  sat  toga* 
ther  in  state, — ^like  autumn  and  spring  conjoined.  An 
old  man  knocked  and  entered ;  bent  and  tottering  with 
age,  leaning  on  a  stafl!^  and  dad  from  head  to  foot  in 
bearskins.  Seating  himself  upon  a  bench,  near  the 
door,  he  beeame  an  object  of  derision  to  the  coaitier& 
One  of  them  even  pointed  his  finger  with  a  soomful 
laugh,  at  the  okl  man's  shaggy  vestments.  His  eyes 
flashed— he  sprang  up — seized  the  coxcomb  by  the 
waist — and  twirled  him  round  like  a  toy.  All  the  by* 
standers  owned  the  retribution  just.  But  the  uproar 
reaching  the  King's  ears,  he  summoned  the  stranger 
before  him ;  angrily  demanding  his  origin,  name,  and 
errand  ?  **  My  name,  O  King!"  (said  the  old  man)  "  I 
will  not  reveal  My  nurse  was  Sorrow ; — ^my  heritage 
is  Want ;  I  come  from  the  wolPs  abode,  where  I  have 
dwelt  with  Famine.  Once  I  proudly  bestrode  my  dia- 
gon,  riding  the  waves  with  gMed  crest  and  sable 
wings:  but  now,  wrecked,  it  lies  half-buried  on  the 
strand.  My  errand  was  to  behold  thy  wisdom,  so  far 
renowned  :  I  met  contempt,  and  punished  it : — pardon 
my  freedom,  O  King !"  The  King  of  Norway  com- 
mended his  discourse,  and  bade  him  sit  by  his  side — but 
preyed  him  to  doff  his  disguise.  Immediately  the  bear- 
skin robes  fall ;  and  a  majestic  young  man  appean. 
We  must  quote  the  lines  which  describe  him : 

"  Over  his  shouldere  broad,  and  eke  around  his  f(H«head 
high 

His  flowing  locks  of  gold  fall  down  in  graceful  sym- 
metry. 

With  pliant  mien  erect  he  stood,  in  velvet  mantle  blue : 
His  loms  were  girded  by  a  belt  of  silver,  bright  to  view. 
Boan,  deef  and  foxes  were  engrav'd  with  wond'roos 

skill  thereon. 
And  round  the  hero's  waist  they  seem'd  in  eager  haate 

to  run. 
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Ltkehardeo*d  ligfatoing  byhia  side  hia  trusty  sword 

bangs  down, 
And  glittering  on  his  brawny  arm  the  golden  bracelet 

shone: 
Around  the  hall  bis  eyes  he  cast  with  stem  majestic 

air, 
As  tall  as  Asa^-Thor  in  size ;  as  Asa-Balder,  fiur. 

How  swift  on  Ingeborga's  cheek  the  roses  come  and  go, 

Changing  its  hue  like  northern  light,  reflected  on  the 
now! 

As  water-lilies  up  and  down  are  mov'd  on  troubled 
wave, 

Thus  did  the  bosom  of  the  queen  with  strong  pulsa- 
tions heave.** 

Ring,  apparently  unsuspicious  that  his  guest  is  Fri- 
thiof,  welcomes  him  to  the  coming  feast.    A  roasted 
boar  is  served  up,  holding  an  apple  in  his  mouth,  and 
crowned  with  garlands.     Shaking  aside  his  snowy 
locks,  the  aged  king  touches  the  boar's  head,  and  tows 
to  seek  and  vanquish  Frithiof.    A  sneering  laugh  burst 
fioiB  the  young  hero ;  a  gleam  of  anger  flashed  across 
his  brow;  and  the  pununel  of  his  sword  struck  the  table 
with  a  noise  that  made  each  champion  present  start  up 
inalarak    ''Oh  King!*'  said  he,  "hear  now  mt  vow. 
I  know  Frithiof  well :  he  is  my  friend :  and  I  swear  to 
i^t  in  his  behalf  against  a  world  ha  arms  !*' — ^The  en- 
tertainment sped  on,  harmoniously,  with  wine  and  mu- 
sic, till  the  crowing  of  the  cock  told  the  approach  of 
morntng.—^—— Frithiof  staid  long   at  Ring's  palace. 
One  day,  the  king  and  queen  drove  in  a  sledge  over  the 
frozen  lake.    Their  guest  attended  them  on  foot,  with 
skater-passing  and  flying  round  them  at  pleasure,  and 
graving  on  the  ice  a  thousand  runea,  which  often  ex- 
pressed the  name  of  Jngeborg,    Suddenly  the  ice  breaks 
beneath  the  sledge :  but  just  as  it  is  sinking,  Frithiof 
snatches  it  and  its  burthen  from  peril — Soon  after- 
wards, a  royal  hunting-match  takes  place.    The  queen 
is  of  the  party.    He  has  self-command  enough  to  shun 
her  side,  while,  lance  in  hand,  on  her  white  courser,  she 
kads  the  chase.  The  old  king  lags  behind :  beside  him, 
Frithiof  sta3r8, — ^silent,  thoughtful,  and  sad.    At  length 
they  reached  a  secluded  and  shady  vale,  whwe  Ring 
proposed  to  lie  down  end  refresh  himself  with  slumber. 
Frithiof  dissuaded  him :  but  he  persisted,  and  lay  down 
on  FrithioTs  mantle,  his  head  resting  on  Frithiofs 
kneesL     While   he  slept,  Frithk>f  heard    the   voice 
of  a  sable  bird,  advising  him  to  slay  the  dotard  king, 
and  reclaim  his  lost  bride.    Instantly  a  tsAile  bird  re- 
plied—"  whatever    thou  winnest,    thy   bright  honor 
will  be  losL    Wouldst  thou  murder  sleep — kill  a  de- 
feaceles  old  man  7    Odin's  eye  beholds  thee,  though  no 
BM)rtal  eye  can."    Frithiof  hurled  his  sword  from  htm, 
iar  away  into  the  forest    The  king  started  up.    He 
bad  only  feigned  sleep ;  and  had  perceived  the  strug- 
gle between  good  and  evil  in  his  young  friend's  mind. 
He  informed  Frithiof  that  he  had  known  him  from  the 
first;  but  had  dissembled  the  knowledge,  to  try  his 
honor.    "  Old  and  feeble,"  said  he,  **  I  must  soon  de- 
scend to  the  tomb:   have  thou  then  my  queen  and 
Idngdoou" — Frithiof  said  he  had  remained  already  too 
long  exposed  to  the  flames  of  love :~"  The  wrath  of 
Heaven  lowers  over  me.  Balder,  whose  temple  1  burned, 
pursues  me  with  rengeance.  Earth  spurns  me  with  hor- 

^  •Am  Is  a  general  name  for  any  one  of  ihe  higher  dehies  of 
Scaadinatia. 


ror  from  her  bosom :  the  dry  land  burns  my  feet — the 
trees  refuse  me  their  shade— »my  sun  of  life  is  burned 
out— night,  guilt,  and  gloom  surround  me.  Once  more, 
my  noble  barkl  bathe  thy  pitch-clad  bosom  in  the  briny 
wave !  with  thy  keel,  furrow  the  ocean ;  let  thy  pin- 
ions cleave  the  air  !'* 

Before  he  could  depart,  however,  the  venerable  Ring 
announced  his  resolve  to  die,  after  the  manner  of 
Northern  heroes,— by  opening  his  own  veins,  in  order 
to  anticipate  the  slow,  painful  hand  of  age  and  disease. 
He  executed  this  purpose;  bequeathing  his  queen,  and 
the  guardianship  of  his  young  son,  to  Frithiof;  who 
was  to  be  fegent  of  the  kingdom  till  the  prince  attained 
manhood. — ^The  funeral  over, — a  council  of  the  nation 
was  called.  The  whole  people  repaired  thither,  in 
arms.  Frithiof  hekl  aloft  their  young  king.  "  That 
boy  is  too  young  to  lead  an  army  or  decide  the  law  !*' — 
cried  the  multitude.  But  Frithiof,  planting  the  child 
upon  his  shield,  and  raising  it  on  high,  exclaimed, 
"  Norsemen,  behold  your  King — a  scion  of  Odin's  race! 
Him  I  have  vowed  to  protect,  and  to  place  on  his  brow 
his  father's  crown.  May  I  perish,  if  I  swerve  from 
that  vow  !** — ^The  boy,  who  bad  sat  firm  on  the  shield 
like  a  king  on  his  throne,  with  an  eye  dauntless  as  that 
of  an  eaglet  gazing  upon  the  sun, — now,  with  a  spring, 
stood  upright.  Instantly  a  shout  of  applause  burst 
from  the  throng :  and  with  loud  acclamations,  he  was 
hailed  as  a  king,  worthy  to  succeed  hb  father.  Frithiof 
was  at  the  same  time  unanimously  invited  to  lead  In- 
geborg  to  the  altar.  But  he  had  first  an  expiation  to 
make,  for  the  burning  of  Balder's  temple.  Bidding  the 
newly  chosen  king  and  brave  people  a  hasty  adieu, 
he  departed. 

A  touching  lamentation  at  his  father's  tomb,^  re- 
building of  the  burned  Temple,  far  more  sumptuously 
than  ever, — his  reconciliation  with  the  oflfended  Deity, — 
and  his  union  with  Ingeborg, — are  the  chief  remaining 
incidents  of  the  poem ;  conveyed  in  strains  so  rich,  mu- 
sical, and  powerful,  that  no  abridgment  or  paraphrase 
could  do  them  justice.  We  are  half  doubtful,  whether 
our  whole  narratiye  had  not  been  better  omitted,  or 
greatly  curtailed, — as  affording  a  most  inadequate  idea 
of  our  author's  varied  merits.  It  is,  after  all,  but  a 
skeleton  we  have  given:  as  gaunt^  nerveless,  and  spirit* 
less,  when  compared  with  the  poem  itself,  as  a  hu- 
noan  skeleton  is  to  a  perfect  human  form,  instinct  with 
life  and  grace,  corded  with  strong  muscles,  and  rounded 
into  complete  symmetry.  We  beseech  the  reader, 
therefore,  to  make  aUotoanees  accordingly,  in  his  judg- 
ment of  the  work  before  us. 

In  assigning  that  work  its  place  in  the  world  of  let- 
ters,—considering  the  languages  into  which  it  has  been 
rendered,  the  favor  it  has  experienced  in  them  all, 
and  the  merits  which  in  its  English  dress  are  manifest 
to  our  view, — we  have  no  hesitation  in  ranking  it  above 
Marmion,  or  any  other  of  Sir  Waller's  poems  except 
the  Lady  of  the  Lake :  and  even  above  that  we  rank 
it,  though  hesitatingly.  Let  us  not  be  understood  as 
saying  that  we — ^Virginia  born  and  English-speaking — 
derive  more  pUasure  from  reading  this  Swedish  poem 
than  from  reading  the  master-pieces  of  Scott.  On  the 
contrary,  there  is  no  one  of  his  five  longest  poems  whidi 
does  not  both  afford  us  more  pleasure  and  excite  in 
us  higher  admiration,  than  Bishop  Tegner's  does.  But 
(our  meaning  is)  if  we  had  no  vtmaeular  language^ 
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and  DO  country  with  its  host  of  associations  to  prcpos* 
sess  our  muMis,— but  understood  equallj  well,  ali  the 
languages  in  which  'The  Saga  of  Frithiof '  has  ap- 
pearcdy — we  believe  that  it  would  claim  in  our  on* 
biassed  judgment,  the  place  we  have  designated. 

We  said,  the  translation  washy  three  different  hands: 
We  know  not  their  names;— only  the  initials  being 
given,  at  the  end  of  their  several  cantoa.  They  are 
W.E.F.,— H.a.,— andR.C.  They  art  names,  which 
ought  to  be  known:  for  very  few  translations  have 
done  their  authors  so  much  creditr-judging  nMrely 
from  the  strength  and  beauty  of  the  English  itself 
without  reference  to  the  origroal,  of  which  we  are 
wholly  ignorant.  Not  to  be  very  exact,  we  think 
there  are  eight  or  ten  different  DMtres  in  the  version ; 
some  of  them  calculated  peculiarly  to  try  the  skill  of  a 
versifier:  yet  the  instances  of  roggedness  or  of  clumsi- 
nees-^when  we  remember  how  UUr&l  the  translators 
aimed  to  be— are  extremely  few ;  and  frequently,  the 
numbers  are  spirited,  smooth,  and  strong,  as  those  of 
Pope.  To  illustrate  this,  and  convey  a  better  idea  of 
the  work,  we  proceed  to  give  a  few  more  extracts. 

The  poem  thus  Opens: 

FRITHIOF  AND  INOEBORG. 

'*  There  grew,  in  Hildine*s  garden  fair, 
Two  plants  beneath  his  fostering  care ; 
Such  plants  the  North  had  never  seen ; 
How  gloriously  they  deck  the  green ! 

One  like  the  oak*tree  soars  on  hieb. 
Whose  trunk  all  proudly  i^reets  die  sky ; 
While  bending  still,  by  wmds  caress'd 
Its  branches  wave  like  warrior's  crest. 

The  other  blossoms  like  the  rose, 

Ere  yet  the  vernal  suns  disclose 

The  charms  that  in  the  chalice*  dawn. 

Though  winter  hath  its  breath  withdrawn. 

But  storms  arise  and  shake  the  earth ; 
The  oak  must  struggle  from  its  birth ; 
And  the  bright  sun,  with  rays  of  gold, 
The  rose's  bud  will  soon  unfold. 

In  peace  and  joy,  'neath  Hilding's  view. 
These  lovely  plants  together  grew ; 
And  Frithiof T  was  the  oak-tree  bight; 
The  rose  was  Ingeborga  brighL 

Didst  thou  behold  them  during  day, — 
In  Freya's  palace,  thou  woulm  say, 
Are  only  found  such  beings  fair, 
With  rosy  wings  and  golden  hair. 

But  when  they  dance  in  hour  of  niefat, 
Beneath  the  moon's  transparent  light,*- 
Sure  *tis  the  Elfin  king  and  queen, 
Thus  dancing  on  the  meadow  green ! 

He  cons  his  task  with  ea|[er  joy, — 
For  he  can  now — ^that  smiling  boy — 
To  Ingeborg{  the  runes  impart. 
And  lessons  that  he  learnt  ny  heart. 


She  loves  to  skim  the  dark  blue 
In  FrithioTs  bark ;  and  ofl  as  he 


t  Frithtof,  this  word  li  tither  of  two  or  throe  syllables. 
X  Inf  eborg^the  final  g  is  not  pronouncsd. 


Or  reeft  the  sail,  or  now  expands. 

She  claps  with  Joy  her  small  white  handiL  * 

No  tree  too  hi^h,  no  rock  too  bold. 
When  she  a  bird*n  nest  would  behold : 
The  eagle's  egj^  and  voung  he  laid, 
With  joyful  pnde,  before  the  maid. 

No  torrent  eooM  his  path  arrest ; 
How  sweet  to  be  more  closely  prest 
By  the  feir  maiden  in  his  arms, 
whea  foaming  waters  rous'd  alarais ! 

The  lint  bright  roee  that  spring  unfolds. 
The  first  red  cherrv  he  beholds, 
The  first  ripe  ea^  that  autumn  yields^ 
For  her  he  gathers  from  the  fielda 

But  hours  of  childhood  quickly  fly; 
A  blooming  youth,  with  flashing  eye. 
Now  gszes  on  (he  maiden  bright, 
Whoae  charms  iuU  bkiasom  to  the  sight. 

He  seeks  no  k)nger  childish  sporty 
Unarmed  the  hardy  youth  resorts 
To  the  dark  forest,  where  the  bear 
Lies  growling  in  his  gloomy  lair: 

Ajid  breast  oppoe'd  to  breast  the^  fight ; 
And  Frithiof  conquers;  with  delight 
To.Ingeborg  be  bears  the  spoil ; 
Forgotten  are  his  wounds  and  toil ; — 

For  woman  loveth  danger's  task ; 
As  plumes  hang  fondly  o^er  the  casque, 
When  no  light  zephyrs  rouse  their  pride, 
Thus  beauty  clings  to  valor's  side. 

When  during  the  long  winter's  night. 
In  the  vast  hall,  while  flames  shine  bright. 
He  sings  a  lay,  or  reads  a  story 
Of  Assaf  and  Yalhalla'sl  ghny. 

'  Of  gold,'  he  says, '  is  Freya's  hair, — 
It  waves  like  wheat-abeaf  m  the  air : 
But  I  know  locks  of  brighter  cold 
That  a  more  polish'd  brow  enfold. 

'Idona's  breast  is  soft  and  feir; 
It  pants  beneath  a  tissue  rare : 
I  know  a  yerdant  silken  vest 
That  covers  a  fer  wliiter  breasL 


'  And  Frigga's  eyes  are  deepeit  blue ; 
Like  heaven  their  soft  and  iwilliant  hue : 
But  I  know  ejes  whose  dazzling  ray 
Rivals  the  brightest  vernal  day. 

'  A  sun-beam  on  new  fellen  snow 
Is  Gferda's  cheek :  a  maid  I  know. 
And  she,  though  but  a  mortal  meek. 
Can  boast  a  fer  mors  glowhag  cheek. 

'I  know  a  heart  as  pure  as  tliine. 
Fair  Nanna !  poet's  bliss  assign 
To  theej  oh  Balder !  twas  thy  jnide 
That  tender  Nanaa  was  thy  bride. 

'  And  if  belov*d  in  death  like  thee. 
One  feithful  maiden,  true  to  me, 
Would  weep  like  Nanna  o'er  my  grave, 
Stem  Hela's  terrors  I  would  brave.' 


*  Original— <amaa  bvica  hcsndor. 

t  •tfact,  the  chlot'  delcioa  of  8caadh»via. 

t  FcMatfa,— Haaven. 
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Bat  Ingeborg  ihe  child  of  kings, 
Sitting  alone  a  ditty  aings, 
Or  weaves  a  woof  of  warlike  scene, 
Of  ocean's  waves,  and  arbors  green. 

On  wool  as  white  as  drifted  snow. 
Woven  in  gold,  the  bucklers  glow  ; 
While  red  as  blood  the  lances  stream, 
The  coats  of  mail  in  silver  gleam. 

Tbe  tales  oft  change  at  her  command ; 
But,  as  they  grow  oeneath  her  hand, 
Her  heroes  all  bear  Frithiors  mien ; 
She  blushes,  but  is  pleased,  I  ween. 

And  Frithiof  in  the  forest  roves. 
And  carves  the  name  of  her  he  loves 
On  many  a  tree ;  those  runes  proclaim 
Their  pbghted  troth  and  mutual  flame. 

When  nature  stirs,  and  men  arise,-- 
When  day  first  treads  the  azure  skies, — 
(The  worid^s  bright  king  with  hair  of  gold,) 
They  still  in  thought  communion  hold. 

When  night  rides  o'er  the  fields  of  air, — 
(Earth's  mother  with  her  ebon  hair,) 
And  stars  shine  bright,  and  planets  rove, — 
They  sleep,  but  dream  of  nought  but  love. 

*  Oh  earth !  in  spring  'tis  thy  delight 
To  deck  thy  locks  with  flow'reta  ori^ht ; 
Oh  give  me  those  that  bloom  most  fair. 
To  twine  a  wreath  for  Frithiof 's  hair ! 

*  Ocean !  beneath  thy  waves  profound. 
In  thy  vast  halls  rich  pearls  are  found ; 
Give  me  the  fairest  now  to  deck 

My  Ingeborg's  buU,  fairer  neck.' " 

Frithiof  standing  between  Helge  and  Halfdan,  be- 
side their  father's  death-bed,—- 

"Between  the  brothers  there  he  stood,  with  proud,  ma- 
jestic mien. 
As  still,  between  the  mom  and  eve^  the  brighter  day  Is 


II 


seen. 
The  d3ring  king  thus  advises  his  elder  son : 

"  Be  firm,  bat  never  harsh,  my  son !— inflict  not  useless 
pains; 

The  steel  that  strikes  the  surest  blow,  still  flexible  re- 
mains: 

Compassion  suits  a  monarch's  heart,  as  flowers  adorn 
the  shield ; 

Say,  is  it  spring,  or  winter's  cold,  that  fructifies  the 
field  ? 

Tbe  friendless  man,  'whate'er  his  rank,  is  wretched  and 

forlorn; 
He'ft  like  the  pine-tree  in  the  waste,  from  which  the 

bark  is  torn : 
But  like  a  tree  within  a  grove  the  roan  befriended 

stands; 
It's  root  the  purling  streamlets  feed ;  all  tempests  it 

withstands." 

The  kunum  treasures  of  Frithiof,  to  which  we  before 
alluded,  are  thus  described : 

"  Twelve  aged  men  were  ever  found  by  the  young  he- 
ro's side ; 

Their  silver  locks  command  respect,  and  who  would 
not  oonfido 


In  their  sage  mien,  their  princely  sir,  their  stately  mar- 
tial tread  7 

Yes !  they  have  noble  warriors  been ;  and  plainly  may 
be  read 

The  story  of  their  battles  fierce,  on  each  deep  furrow'd 
brow. 

Why  are  their  breasts  incas'd  in  steel?  they  cannot 
combat  now : 

Oh !  it  was  thus  on  battle  field,  by  Thorsten's  side  they 
mov'd. 

They  will  not  cast  away  the  arms  th^ir  honor'd  chief- 
tain lov'd.    ' 

Close  to  these  aged  warriors  sat  a  gallant,  blooming 
youth, 

'  Biom'  was  his  name,  of  Frithiof 's  age ;  and  there  he 
shone,  in  truth. 

Like  the  fresh -rose  'midst  faded  leaves,  in  autumn's 
stormy  time ; 

Gay  as  a  boy,  yet  firm  and  bold,  as  suiteth  manhood's 
prime, 

And  sage  as  he  whose  thoughtful  eye  hath  many  win- 
ters seen." 

King  Ring,  from  hearsay,  gives  to  his  council  the  fol- 
lowing account  of  Ingeborg,  when  he  announces  his 
design  to  ask  her  hand : 

"King  Bele,  who,  when  summer  breezes  play'd. 

Came  often  to  this  land, 
Hath,  dying,  left  a  daughter:  will  that  maid 

Accept  my  profler'd  hand? 
She  like  the  lily  blooms,  that  decks  the  flow'ry  glade  : 

Yes !  she  is  young,  and  flowers  alone  delight 

The  jocund  mind  of  youth ; 
My  leaf  is  searM,  ahis !  and  in  his  flight 

Relentless  Time,  forsooth, 
Hath  strew'd  my  head  with  snow,  and  dim  becomes  my 

sight. 

But  can  she  love  a  man  whose  heart  is  true^ 

Although  his  head  be  grey? 
And  will  she  deign  my  infant  blossom  too 

To  warm  with  genial  ray? 
Then  autumn*s  hand  shall  crown  spring's  brow  of  rose- 
ate hue." 

The  soliloquy  of  Ingeborg,  while  awaiting  Frithiof, 
who  is  gone  to  make  his  last  appeal  to  Helge  and  his 
council : 

"  The  morning  breaks, and  Frithiof  comes  not  yet; 
'Twas  yestermorn  the  royal  council  met 
By  Bele's  sepulchre ;  well  chosen  spot! 
For  there,  I  ween,  was  seal'd  his  daughter's  lot. 
Ah !  I  have  shed  full  many  bitter  tears. 
And  ofier'd  up  toFreya  earnest  prayers. 
To  melt  the  hate  that  burns  in  Frith lofs  breast, 
And  from  him  a  reluctant  promise  wrest. 
To  ^ive  his  hand  to  Helge  once  again. 
In  sign  of  peace ;  but  man  is  proud  and  vain  ;— 
And  for  his  honor  (thus  he  calls  his  pride) 
A  woman's  erief  he  ever  would  deride ; 
Why  should  she  cling  so  fondly  to  his  breast  ? 
Go  ask  the  moss,  on  which  thy  foot  is  press'd, 
Why  it  adheres  so  closely  to  the  rock, 
Whose  iron  surface  but  appears  to  mock 
The  feeble  efiforts  b]^  those  tendrils  shown, 
To  fix  their  roots  wiihin  a  barren  stone, — 
While  all  their  food  is  drawn  from  night's  cold  tears 
alone." 

And — 

"  I  Frithiof  love,— nor  can  my  thou0:hu  recall 
The  hour  or  day  when  first  I  felt  this  flame ; 

Vol.  IIL-«6 
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I  know  not  bow,  nor  whence  this  feeling  came. 

And  almost  fancy  it  was  born  with  me. 

As  we  the  fruit  each  year  successive  see 

Form  round  the  nut,  and  swell,  and  gather  force 

From  each  bright  ray  the  sun  throws  in  his  course — 

(Its  golden  fo(xl !)  thus  I  can  also  prove 

I  grew  and  ripen *d  round  the  nut  of  love.    . 

'Tie  for  this  love  I  now  exist  alone, — 

What  would  the  fruit  be,  if  the  core  were  p;one7 

Balder !  great  god  1  receive  this  vow  of  mme  1^ 

My  heart  was  pure  when  I  spproach'd  thy  shrioe, 

And  1  will  leave  it  with  as  pure  a  flame. 

PU  fearless  pass,  Bifrost,  thy  bridge  of  fame; 

With  my  fond  love  before  the  gods  appear, 

And  in  Valhalla  it  shall  shine  as  clear 

As  any  child  of  Asas  there  in  view, 

Whose  golden  buckler  may  reflect  its  hue : 

With  pure  and  dove-like  wings  it  then  shall  fly 

Across  the  blue  empyreal  vault  on  Jiigb, 

To  seek  for  refuge  m  Alfader's  breast ; 

From  thence  it  sprang,  and  there  should  ever  rest** 


The  storm  is  thus  described : 


In  rejecting  Frithiors  entreaty  that  she  would  fly 
with  him  to  Greece,  she  contrasts  his  free  condition  with 
her  own  dependence  upon  the  tyrannical  brother  to 
whose  guardianship  she  had  been  ooflamitted ;  illustrap 
ting  it  as  follows : 

"Say,  what  would  woman  be,  if,  in  her  pride 
She  dared  the  ties  Alfader  form*d,  deride  ? 
Ties  that  unite  her  to  a  firmer  hand. 
And  lend  the  strength  her  weakness  must  demand. 
She's  like  a  lily  of  the  water  still, 
That  sinks  or  rises  with  the  current's  will : 
While  thus  it  floats,  in  pure  and  snowy  vest, 
The  passing  boatman  wounds  its  lender  breast; 
He  heeds  it  not ;  the  vessel  hastens  on ; 
The  lily  fades:  but  should  its  root  alone 
Cling  ^st  to  earth,  that  drooping  flower  again 
May  lift  its  head,  and  all  its  bloom  regain 
From  the  bright  stars,  its  aisten  of  the  sky. 
And  like  a  star  itself  on  liouid  azure  liejk 
But  should  it  loose  its  hold,  and  far  from  homo 
Be  tost  by  billows,  it  will  soon  become 
A  dry  and  wither'd  leaf,  and  unregarded  roam.** 

Irritated  by  her  refusal,  Frithiof  is  breaking  abruptly 
away ;  when  she  utters  a  remonstrance,  to  which  we 
Bcaroely  know  any  superior  in  pathos  and  ek»quence : 

"Oh  Frithiof!  is  it  thus  that  we  must  part? 
Canst  thou  thus  wound  thy  Ingeborga's  neart? 
Oh  Frithiof!  can  thv  brow  so  sternly  lower 
On  her,  the  friend  of  thy  first  childhood's  hour? 
Canst  thou  no  glance  m  tenderness  bestow 
On  her  whose  tears  for  thee  must  ever  flow  ? 
And  can  no  pressure  of  thy  hand  now  telf 
The  full — deep  meaning  of  the  word/oretoeit? 
Or  dost  thou  fancy  I  shall  now  repose, 
Where  blushing  roses  all  their  sweets  disclose? 
That  I  can  with  indifference  see  depart 
The  fond  and  treasur'd  idol  of  my  neart  ? 
Thou  wcrtmy  thought  by  day,  my  dream  by  night; 
'Twas  Frithiof »s  name  bore  all  that  gave  deught ; 
And  all  that^reat  or  good  in  life  I  saw, 
Resembled  him  :  his  accents  were  my  law. 
Let  not  that  image,  once  so  fair  and  brrght, 
Assume  a  frown  to  terrify  my  si^lit ! 
Oh,  be  not  harsh !  I  now  must  bid  adieu 
To  all  the  bliss  I  ever  had  in  view  ; 
To  all  that  I  more  dearly  even  lov'd, 
Than  the  pure  joys  no  morul  yet  has  prov'd, 
The  joys  that  in  Valhalla  we  shall  taste  ; 
This  world  to  me  is  now  a  dreary  waste : 
Say !  must  this  sacrifice  be  all  in  vain  7 
And  can  it  not  one  friendly  word  obtain  ?"  fcc. 


"How  black  and  how  low'ring  the  once  szure  8ky ! 
And  loud  bursts  the  thunder-peal  rolling  on  high! 
How  roughly  and  fiercely  the  wild  ocean  raves! 
Why  rises  he  thus,  with  his  white  foaming  waves? 
The  lightning's  keen  dart,  with  its  bright  flszhicg 

glare. 
For  a  moment  illumines  the  dark  lurid  air! 
Hark !  the  scream  that  announces  the  sea  bird's  afirigfat, 
As  he  hastens  to  shore— and  how  rapid  his  flight! 

fVitAto/. — ^ Hard  must  we  combat,  friends! 
Its  force  the  tempest  sends ; 
Its  flapping  wings  we  hear ; 
But  warriore  know  not  fear. 
My  love,  in  thy  lone  bower. 
Dost  weep  for  me  this  hour? 
Thy  teare,  tby  fond  alarms 
]>o  but  augment  thy  charms.* 

'Fore  the  bark  now  glide 
Two  fiends.  Ham  and  Heid ! 
Ham  the  storm  excites ; 
Heid  in  snow  delights. 

The  tempest  begins  its  dark  win^  to  display,— 
Oh,  summon  your  strength  for  this  terrible  fray ! 
Now  plunges  the  bark ;  oh,  how  deep  is  that  cave  I 
But  still  she  remounts  on  the  high  swelling  ware. 
All  the  demons  of  terror  more  horribly  yell. 
And  grin  with  their  visag»  fantastic  and  fell! 
They  ride  on  the  billows  writh  fiendish  del^ht, 
And  play  with  the  foam  ever  sparkling  aoawhitc  I 

4(  #  *  %  #  * 

The  waves  rise  more  hif  h ! 
More  black  grows  the  skr ! 
The  masts  a.nd  yands  reel. 
And  loud  groans  the  keeL 

Now  all's  well  again,  and  each  furious  wave 
Thus  fiercely  may  roll,  and  thus  loudly  may  rave: 
Ellida  obeys  the  proud  chieftain's  command ; 
The  tempest's  wild  ravings  she  now  may  wiihstsnd. 
The  shooting  star  thus,  through  the  blue  vault  of  nigbt, 
Speeds  swift  in  its  path  so  unerring  and  bright; 
She  bounds  o'er  tlie  billows, — untam*d  is  her  pride; 
The  chamois  thus  leaps  on  the  high  mountain's  aide." 

The  following  allusion  to  Christianity  and  itsfbonder, 
is  made  in  the  last  cantoi.  It  is  a  priest  of  Balder  who 
speaks: 

"  Rumor  hath  reach'd  me  of  a  southern  Balder, 
Son  of  a  virgin,  by  Alfader  sent 
T'  expound  the  runes  mysterious,  that  are  graven 
On  the  fates'  sable  buckler,  yet  unrevell'd. 
Peace  was  his  end  and  aim ;  his  fiilchion,  love ; 
And  like  a  dove,  sat  innocence  upon 
His  silver  helmet :  piously  he  lived, 
And  pious  taught ;  but  preached  forgiveness  too : 
And  under  distant  palm  trees  lies  his  tomb. 
His  doctrine,  so  'tis  said,  from  vale  to  vale 
Wanden  triumphant ;  melteth  stony  hearts ; 
Joins  hands  together:  and  constructs  on  earth 
A  realm  of  peace  and  charity  and  love. 
I  do  not  rightly  comprehend  his  law. 
But  in  my  better  hours,  methinks,  I  feel 
A  distant  glimmerine  of  its  holy  fire ;  ^ 
And  at  such  times  aU  hearts  must  feel  like  mine. 
The  day  will  come,  and  I  foresee  it  clear, 
When  o*er  the  rugged  mountains  of  the  North 
'Twill  spread  its  dove-like  pinions,  and  on  high 
Will  wave  victoriously  its  sacred  banner. 
But  ere  that  day  arrives,  the  North  will  be 
For  us  no  more ;  and  oil  the  oak  shall  wave 
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Its  branches  o'er  our  lon^  forgotten  gravef. 
Ail  hail,  ye  generations  yet  unborn  * 
Than  us  far  happier,  je  shall  one  day  drink 
Thai  cup  of  consolatioHp  and  bcihold 
The  torch  of  truth  illuminate  the  world! 
This  will  disperse  each  murky  ?a porous  cloud, 
Which  ihreat'ning  o'er  the  sun  of  life  impends, 
Tet  do  not  us  despise,  for  we  hare  sought 
With  earnest  zeal,  and  unaverted  eye, 
To  catch  one  ray  of  that  ethereal  light. 
Aliader  still  is  one,  and  still  the  same ; 
Bat  many  are  his  messengers  diving** 

The  extracts  we  had  marked  for  insertion  are  Bot  yet 
ezhaosted :  some  others  are  so  fine,  tliat  we  shall  pro- 
bably present  them  in  a  future  number.  We  take  leave 
of  this  valuable  addition  to  our  literature,  with  a  hope 
that  poblishere  on  this  side  the  Atlantic  will  soon  favor 
tkk  world  with  an  American  editloiv 


TO  ISADORA. 


Be  not  deceived  thou  fair  young  girl, 
I  would  not  wake  a  thought  of  thine 
For  one,  who  borne  on  passion's  whirl, 
Has  vow'd  and  knelt  al  many  a  shrine. 

Bat  thou  art  far  too  pure  and  good. 
For  thoughts  of  earthly  kind,  to  dwell 
Within  tb}r  gentle  breast — whose  blood 
Ne'er  ooucied  with  an  unhallow'd  swell. 

1  oft  have  gazed  upon  thy  fbrm. 
And  felt  my  pulses  wildly  beat ; 
And  felt  the  wild  tide  rushing  warm. 
As  thy  soli  glances  mine  would  meet. 

Yet  would  I  dare  not  ask  for  me. 
One  fond  thought  when  away  I  hie ; 
No  tribute  tear  to  fall  from  thee, 
Save  such  as  gems  a  sister's  eye. 

Farewell  [  and  may  thy  slumbers  be 
Like  evening  flowere  as  soft,  as  sweet ; 
Thy  dreams  all  bright  as  southern  seas, 
Where  rosy  waves  and  sunbeama  meet. 

J.  C.  M. 
Rkkmmd,  To.,  1837. 


THE  GRAVE, 

UPON  THE  MOUNTAIN  TOP. 

When  I  was  a  young  man,  I  had  the  pleasure  to  pay 
ft  visit  of  some  weeks  to  Bdount  Saint  Mary's,  at  Em- 
netsburg,  in  Maryland ;  and  often  since,  have  I  desired 
in  Tain  to  repeat  the  visiL  The  literary  institution,  for 
^  purpose  of  the  education  of  youth,  is  situated  at  the 
^  of  the  mountain ;  and  the  classes  which  it  contains 
CDJoy  the  advantage  of  numerous  zealous,  pious,  and 
extremely  cultivated  and  learned  preceptors.  As  usual 
viih  gentlemen  of  thisdiaracter,  they  are  remarkable 
for  politeness  and  hospitality.  Whilst  the  lower  coun- 
try  is  parched  by  the  fervid  heat  of  summer— the  shadi- 


ness  and  elevation  of  this  spot  where  the  college 
stands— the  coldness  and  purity  of  its  waters,  together 
with  the  rerdant  and  picturesque  beauty  of  the  locality, 
render  it  peculiarly  pleasant  to  the  stranger.  The 
mountain  rises  abruptly-^bold  rivulets,  pellucid  and 
brawlihg,  foam  down  iu  steep  sides,  which  receive  ia 
their  course  the  tribute  of  numerous  springs;  and  their 
side  banks  are  trodden  into  sinuous  pathways,  dark* 
ened  and  shaded  by  luxuriant,  lofty  and  umbrageous 
trees  of  every  description,  indigenous  to  the  soil  and 
climate.  On  the  summit,  for  the  pious  purpose  of  the 
inmates  of  the  institution,  is  erected  a  chaste  and  pretty 
edifice,  to  which  allusion  has  been  made  in  a  fine  poetia 
vein,  by  a  contributor  to  a  former  number  of  the  Mes* 
senger.  How  often  with  the  cassocked  professors,  have 
I  delighted  to  tread  those  romantic  heights — ^to  hear 
tbeir  feathered  inhabitants  pour  forth  melodious  notes 
of  enjoyment— to  least  my  eye  upon  the  rich  plumage 
in  which  they  were  arrayed ;  in  shade  and  seclusion 
to  enjoy  the  silence  broken  only  by  the  rising  murmur 
of  the  passing  brook  i  How  then  did  I  sigh  that  to  the 
city,  with  ita  heat,  iu  dust,  its  strife,  and  corroding 
cares,  I  might  never  more  return.  Well  do  I  remember 
the  extreme  pleasure  with  which,  standing  on  the  moun- 
tain's brow,  I  looked  down  upon  the  scenery  bciow— 
upon  the  fertile  cultivated  plains — upon  the  busy  hu^ 
bandman, "  driving  his  team  afield,''-!^upon  the  way- 
farer, as  his  trusty  steed  bora  him  on  his  road— upon  the 
blue  smoke  as  it  curled  up  from  the  stately  edifice,  or 
from  the  log  chimney  of  its  humble  cottage  neighbor. 
How  the  breath  of  the  pure  air  braced  and  refreshed  1 
How  the  spiriu  grew  light  and  buoyant<<-even  as  the 
body  grew  heavy  and  tired  in  gaining  the  laborious 

ascent f 

Wandering  of  a  summer's  eve  in  the  neighborhood  of 
the  chureh  to  which  1  have  ad  verted^  watching  the 
squirrel  climb  the  oak-«-resting  where  opportunity  and 
shade  invited,  or  enjoying  the  biasing  light  of  the  re- 
tiring sun,  as  it  gilded  the  objects  upon  the  plain— my 
mind  (so  to  speak)  filled  with  that  peculiarity  and  in* 
tensity  of  sensation,  which  the  grand  and  magnificent 
in  the  works  of  nature  are  so  calculated  to  create  in  the 
solitary  and  solitude-loving  beholder— I  found  myself 
standi ng^  upon  a  gravb  1  All  around  was  rude  and  un* 
cultured.  The  creeping  briar  clung  to  my  fool— and 
impeded  my  step.  At  the  head  of  the  mound  was  a 
black  painted  wooden  cross,  and  on  it  the  words-*-"  rc- 
fiitescaf  in  pace/*  Yes  (said  I),  involuntarily  clasp> 
ing  my  hands,  lifting  my  eyes;  with  spontaneous,  solemn 
and  earnest  devotion — praying  for  the  unknown  fellow- 
being  whose  ashes  were  under  my  feet— "  Jifay  he  rai 
m  peace,"  I  turned  my  eye  again  to  the  earth,  and  I 
beheld  a  rich  and  gaudy  crimson  colored  flower, — no 
other  was  near, — humble  it  seemed,  though  gorgeous, 
and  it  bent  in  beauty  over  the  green  turf  from  which  it 
sprang.  It  reminded  me  of  the  fine  idea,  so  beautifully 
expressed  in  Scripture,  in  reference  to  the  lilies  of  the  val- 
ley—that **King  Solomon,  in  all  his  glory,  was  not  aiw 
rayed  as  one  of  them."  I  joyed  to  behold  that  wilding  of 
the  forest,  growing  over  the  grave.  The  fruits  of  the 
earth  some  writer  has  well  observed,  are  the  goodness  of 
Providence— but  the  flowere  are  the  smiles  of  God.  It 
looked  to  roe  a  historical  emblem,  of  the  hope  of  immor- 
tality—springing out  of  the  body  of  corruption.  The 
scene  and  the  occaaion,  naturally  inclined  me  to  solem- 
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nity  and  serioosnass.  1  thought  of  lime— of  deaih— of 
eternity.  How  eloquent  is  the  grave  1  There  the  hu- 
man family  are  equal— the  quiet  eodeBifc8tii>— the 
crowned  warrior,  atained  with  blood  and  covered  with 
glory^the  brow  laurelled  with  the  meed  of  literary 
lenown  and  of  gcniua— the  poet,  the  orator^  the  »«*~ 
aU  all  return  as  the  meanest,  the  vilest — the  most  illite- 
imte— to  silence,  to  a  handful  of  dust !  The  world* 
eonquering  Alexander,  reeling,  inebriate,  expires;— this 
small  spot  can  contain  him.  The  modern,  more  than 
Alexander— whose  word  gavcrlaws  to  nations  and  do- 
rointon»— who  lifted  up  and  who  put  down,— he  too 
might  rest  where  the  unknown  reposes  before  me—. 
Midst  the  salt  sea  a  barren  rock  rises  above  the 


ILLUSIONS. 


TO 


The  Joys  of  life  are  poor  iodood,  sad  •eldom  long  endear— 
Ere  many  dtfys  thy  heart  mint  bleed,  o*er  many  a  grief  and  fear ; 
Why  mouTD  ye  then  yoor  early  daya— why  aeek  Ua  «Am  oaee? 
They  all  moot  vanlah  from  yoor  gase,  like  night  beataih  tke 
Ban*e. 

n 

Hia  parched  Up  the  wretch  would  laTo,  who  roaoui  the  LyUan 


the  surf  breaks  foaming  on  its  shores— the  sea-bird 
skims  over  the  glassy  surface  of  the  waters— the  passing 
sail  is  reflected  in  its  bosom ;  that  miserable  rock  con- 
tains all  that  the  earth  holds  of  what  was  once  ^ATcpo- 
leon! 

I  retired  from  the  height  with  a  soberness  of  thought, 
which,  midst  the  troubles  and  turmoil  of  a  busy  life,  hss 
frequently  returned  to  me.    I  no  longer  wondered  at 
the  calm  wisdom  and  piety  which  reconciled  the  ser- 
Tanu  of  God  to  separation  from  this  world.    The  Gh-eek 
term  i^x^>  which  means  the  esiii,  means  also  a  butter^ 
Hy.    What  an  intellectual,  poetic,  philosophic  language 
is  the  Greek.    Their  tongue  alone  will  vindicate  to  all 
ages  the  high  and  glorious  character  of  that  renowned 
people.  The  soul  inhabits  for  awhile  a  perishable  body- 
so  the  butterfly  is  hidden  in  the  dirty  worm :  The  lat- 
ter decays,— the  former  rises,  out  of  its  dissolution — a 
beauteous,  glorious  thing.    So,  w hen  the  body  of  man  is 
laid  in  the  grave,  this  immorUl  spirit  shall  part  from  its 
temporary  abode-^rich  and  brilliant  of  hue — on  golden 
wing,  in  gorgeous  loveliness,  to  sport  in  eternal  sun- 
shine, before  the  biasing  throne  of  the  omnipotent.  That 
grave  upon  the  mountain  is  full,  to  roe,  of  wisdom  and 
admonition.    When  I  read  of  mad  ambition— when  the 
pages  of  the  past  tell  me  of  those  whose  swords  cleaved 
down  the  innocent— whose  tread  was  over  the  fallen 
roonumenu  of  freedom  and  virtue — whose  ears  were 
greedy  for  the  mad  shout  of  the  applauding  and  unthink- 
ing of  this  world— I  turn  from  the  example  with  disgust- 
/  think  of  the  grme  upon  the  mowUtdn  top !  When  1  hear 
of  the  destroyer  of  female  innooence*-^he  flend  who,  to 
gratify  his  brutal  passions,  immolates  the  beauty  and 
worth  of  confiding  woman — I  think  of  the  grave  to 
which  his  vile  carcass  shall  be  finally  let  down— of  the 
horrid   fiite  of  him,  over  whose  remains  no  manly 
tongue  will  give  utterance  to  the  prayer  that  "he  may 
rest  in  peace.*'    And  thou  1  the  great  Creator,  in  whose 
hands  are  the  bodies  of  the  living,  and  the  souls  of  the 
dead  1  so  do  thou  inspire  and  guide  me,  whom  of  dust 
thou  hast  created— that  whether  my  body  may  moulder 
on  the  mountain  top,  or  in  the  valley,  my  spirit— which 
thou  hast  breathed  into  it— may  enjoy  thy  presence 
and  thy  smiles,  when  the  flowers  shall  bloom  no  more 
on  earth,  and  everything  that  is  material  shall  moulder 
and  decay.  A. 


Ho  atoope  to  preas  the  gtttterjog  wave— k  fliea  beftore  liia  laoia ; 

And  eiDking  on  the  burning  eand,  It  meeta  his  eye  no  oKve: 
What  teee  be  then  in  sky  or  land,  when  neither  life  reatue? 

m 

And  anch  fbr  aye  hath  been  thy  lot,  thoagh  in  thy  Ireaanred  past 
RIee  hopea  that  may  not  be  rorgot,  and  yet  could  never  laet ; 
Tliou'at  seen  them  bud  in  ha|^er  hours  and  bloooona  all  arond. 
And  yet  they  periah'd  Ilka  the  flowen,  when  wimry  Kama 
abound. 

TV 
There*s  not  a  dream  In  Ilfe*a  iromanee,  though  fairy-like  and  gay, 
That,  like  the  rainest  work  of  chance,  time  baa  not  8we|Xaway ; 
There's  not  a  hope  that  boyhood  Iffought,  aa  boyhood  cywaid 

grew. 
Struck  down  by  some  severer  thought,  but  periahed  with  k  too. 

V 

Then,  wherefore  dream  ye  still  of  joys,  the  latest,  atiU  the  beat, 
Tills  iiope  Time  dckeoo,  that  deatroys,  and  all  deny  thee  reat,— 
Thou  tread*st  on  daiireat  memoriee,  at  erery  Meptbon  tak*st, 
And  all  thy  sweetest  pleasure  fliea,  at  moralng  when  thoa  ink*it 

VI 

Thy  heart  fa  but  a  sepulchre  for  buried  joys  and  dear, — 
Thy  memory  but  a  chronicler  of  loxurieo  that  ware— 
Thine  eyea  are  but  the  watcbera  aad,  of  things  forever  gone,— 
Thy  hands — they  write  what  thou  hast  had,  upon  aome  hufial 
atone. 

vn 

Then  trace  no  more  with  doting  ^axe  the  fitful  whhrla  of  youth, 
Lee  not  thy  memory  He  to  thee,<-it  does  not  tell  thee  tmth— 
Invoke  the  truth,  and  at  her  touch,  thonI*t  sea  cha  gathlfaig 

ahade, 
The  pleasure  youth  has  fancied  auch,  will  then  aa  aozely  lade. 

vm 

And  torn  we  now  from  Hope*a  domidn,  and  call  not  Meneiy 

back. 
They  laugh  to  acorn,  thvy  give  thee  pain,  and  straw  wlih  tbem 

thy  track  -, 
They  teach  thee  only  how  to  mourn,  when  Time  each  BefWt 

ahallblaat. 
That  thou  hast  sought,  yet  found  no  bourn,  or  found  it  aB  o*er- 

caat. 

O.  a.  8IN«LST0K. 


Malancthon  complains  that  in  sacred  assemblies  the 
Ethics  of  Aristotle  were  read  to  the  people  instead  of 
the  Gospel 


ERRATA, 

The  reader  will  plaaae  make  the  ibUowing  eorrectiona  io 
Draper's  poem  "  Navarino,"  in  the  present  number  of  the 
aenger.  Page  497,  Ud  line  from  bottom,  read  gkmatl^  far  thMtbf. 
Same  page,  SUt  line  from  bottom,  read  ^Tii  amid  that  munienw§ 
tpirUtt  kc.  Inrtead  of  »2Vi  te/d,  vrntdfring  tphita,  he  Page 
498,  36th  line  from  bottom,  for  not  m  tigft,  nor  *r««l*,— read  wt 
«  ngA,  Of  breath.  Page  496,  14th  line  tnm  top,  Ibr  A^p/m 
hmrtf  read  broken  heeri*  Same  page,  aame  coHunn,  Uth  Una 
from  bottom,  for  hopleu  wife,  read  gentle  wife.  Do.  da  IQtb 
line  fW>m  bottom,  for  bold  hand,  read  brore  kmnd» 

A  couple  of  errora  eacaped  ua,  in  *•  Jilbert  end  Jlo*««e,"  ia 
our  July  number,  which  we  think  it  impoitant  to  aotlee.  Paga 
406,  Mth  line  from  top,  for  mle  teOntu  m  shefeored,  read  into 
todneeooehefemrtd.  Page 409, Mlioea  from  top,  for  3%«iiAa4^ 
a  tender,  read  Thon  hed'et  a  ien^e,  fcc. 
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THE   PICKWICK    PAPERS. 

MUs  damndwr  cum  noceiw  obMoMiur. 

It  maybe  remembered  that  some  few  months  ago 
«e  presented  to  the  public  a  critical  notice  of  the  His- 
tories of  Mr.  Talrurable  and  Oliver  Twist,  by  Boz, 
together  with  certain  other  tales  and  sketches  by  the 
hands  of  imitators,  to  whom  the  aforesaid  Boz  is 

''  as  a  glass 
Wherein  their  atjle  delights  to  dress  Ittelf.** 

In  performing  that  dissection,  we  could  not  disguise 
the  loathing  with  which  we  approached  the  oflTensive 
subject,  and  thought  ourselves  fairly  entitled  to  the 
thanks  of  the  public  for  the  performance  of  the  unplea- 
sant doty. 

And  here  let  us  say  a  word  to  vindicate  our  craft 
from  a  common  but  unjust  imputation.  We  are  aware 
that  many  persons  suppose  that  we  have  more  pleasure 
in  blaming  than  applauding,  and  that  we  indulge  a 
wayward  spleen  in  seeking  out  subjects  of  critical  cen- 
sure. If  this  were  so,  it  would  indeed  be  a  wayward 
taste,  for  it  could  only  be  indulged  at  our  own  expense. 
We  must  do  violence  to  ourselves,  either  by  repressing 
the  feelings  which  naturally  arise  on  the  perusal  of 
works  of  merit,  or  by  condemning  ourselves  to  read 
those  of  an  opposite  character.  That  we  do  this  last 
is  certain :  but  reason  as  well  as  candor  demands  that 
we  should  be  believed  when  we  say  that  we  do  it  fj^pm  a 
sense  of  duty,  and  not  because  we  can  anticipfte  in 
the  review  of  a  disgusting  work,  any  pleasure  equiva- 
lent to  the  pain  endured  in  the  perusal.  We  can  well 
believe,  that  when  we  have  submitted  to  the  toil  and 
torture  of  wading  through  hundreds  of  pages  without 
instruction  and  without  amusement,  we  come  to  judg- 
ment in  a  humor  that  savors  somewhat  of  harshness. 
The  very  disgust  we  feel  at  our  task  gives  an  air  of 
eagerness  to  its  execution.  Just  so  a  man  who  kills  a 
chinch  goes  to  work  with  manifest  zeal,  and  is  obvi- 
ously pleased  at  his  success;  but,  all  the  while,  he 
would  almost  as  lief  be  bitten  by  the  vermin  as  poi- 
soned by  its  stench. 

We  never  felt  this  analogy  so  strongly  as  in  prepar- 
ing to  review  the  work,  the  title  of  which  stands  at  the 
head  of  this  article.  The  causes  which  have  driven  us 
to  the  performance  of  this  unpleasant  task,  require  a 
word  of  explanation. 

We  have  said  that  we  had  thought  ourselves  fairly 
entitled  to  public  thanks  for  the  operation  already  per- 
formed on  Tulrumble  and  Twist.  The  reader  will 
therefore  appreciate  our  astonishment  on  finding  that 
this  very  act  had  aroused  a  host  of  enemies,  by  whom 
a  shower  of  puny  missiles  have  been  launched  against 
OS.  We  ought  indeed  to  have  anticipated  it,  for  we 
might  have  learned  from  our  friend  Paulding,  "  that  so 
loon  as  you  catch  a  gander  by  the  tail,  the  whole  flock, 
gtese,  goslings,  and  all,  have  a  fellow  feeling,  and  begin 
to  cackle  and  hiss  like  so  many  devils  bewitched."  But 


we  are  new  to  the  craft,  and  besides  we  had  no  idea 
that  there  were  so  many  disposed  to  make  common 
cause  with  the  offender  in  this  instance.  Indeed  we 
could  not  account  for  it,  until  in  one  of  the  notices  of 
our  critique,  we  find  the  writer  spoken  of  thus :  "  Like 
all  other  professional  writers,  who  must  produes  whether 
the  fit  be  on  them  or  not,  he  sometimes  faHs  short  of  his 
accustomed  excellence ;  but,  in  reading  his  sketches, 
our  surprise  is,  that  one  whose  pen  is  never  idle,  should 
so  seldom  fail  in  the  effect  at  which  he  aims.** 

Now  if  our  quarrel  were  with  Mr.  Boz  himself,  the 
intimation  herein  conveyed  would  at  once  have  dis- 
armed our  resentment  We  can  never  forget  how 
strongly  our  pity  was  excited,  when,  nearly  half  a  cen- 
tury ago,  we  read,  in  Roderick  Random,  Miss  Wil- 
liams's account  of  the  unutterable  wretchedness  of 
another  sort  of  professional  purveyor  to  the  depraved 
tastes  of  the  public,  "whose  business  it  is  to  soothe, 
suffer  and  obey,  and  to  affect  gaiety  and  good-humor, 
when  her  soul  is  stung  with  resentment  and  disdain, 
and  her  heart  loaded  with  grief  and  affliction." 

The  recollection  of  this  passage  has  had  the  eflect  of 
making  the  poor  creatures^  whose  miseries  are  thus 
pathetically  portrayed,  the  objects  of  our  compassion  ; 
but  we  owe  it  to  ourselves  to  add,  that  it  has  made 
them  yet  more  the  objects  of  our  disgust.  We  pity-^ 
but  we  loathe ;  and  we  are  not  far  from  having  the 
same  feelings  towards  the  unfortunate  Mr.  Dickens. 
Such  it  seems  is  the  true  name  of  our  author;  that  of  Boz 
having  been  assumed  to  suit  the  taste  of  hieetistomers. 
Here  again  we  are  reminded  of  the  nymphs  of  Covent 
Garden,  metamorphosed  from  plain  Sally  or  Jenny,  into 
Clarinda,  or  Sylvia,  or  Myrtilla.  In  short,  the  parallel 
between  the  kept  author  and  the  prostitute  of  the  other 
sex,  runs  on  all  fours ;  and  a  benevolent  mind  will  sad- 
den at  the  thought  of  either,  in  solitary  wretchedness, 
mourning  over  the  wreck  of  battered  charms  and  hack- 
neyed powers.  But  it  is  only  in  this  situation  that  our 
indignant  disgust  can  give  place  to  kinder  feelings. 
When  the  wonuin  of  the  town  presumes  to  taint  by 
her  presence  the  pure  atmosphere  of  female  virtue ; 
when  she  comes  down  from  her  proper  place  in  the 
galleries,  and  flaunts  her  tawdry  finery  in  the  front 
rows  of  the  boxes— we  are  impatient  to  see  her  thrust 
out  and  punished.  J^ow  if,  on  such  an  occasion,  the 
authority  of  the  beadle  should  be  denied,  and  his  per- 
son assailed  with  obscene  missiles  and  obscener  words 
by  the  rest  of  the  frail  sisterhood,  it  would  present  a 
case  not  altogether  unlike  our  own.  As  soon  as  we 
learned  that  Mr.  D.  belonged  to  the  fraternity  of  kept 
authors,  we  saw  that  we  must  abide  the  assault  of  the 
whole  corps.  It  was  of  course,  that  all  who  live  by  the 
corrupt  taste  which  we  rebuked,  should  be  as  zealous 
in  its  defence,  as  the  Ephesian  craftsmen  of  old,  when 
the  honor  of  their  goddess  was  assailed.  The  idol,  at 
whose  altar  they  minister,  is  not  indeed  the  chaste 
queen  of  the  silver  bow,  A  grinning  Momus  most  cer- 
tainly preside  over  the  shrine,  where  such  priests  of- 
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ficlate.  But  we  forget  that  we  had  undertaken  to  ex- 
plain how  we  came  to  giye  our  attention  to  the  Pick- 
wick papers. 

The  same  writer  from  whom  we  have  already  quoted, 
says :  "  It  ia  rather  late  in  the  day  to  speak  of  the  au- 
thor of  the  Pickwick  papers  as '  a  Merry  Andrew  and 
as  a  Jack  Pudding  to  a  drunken  club,'  and  the  reviewer 
should  have  read  more  than  one  or  two  detached  tales^ 
before  pronouncing  a  condemnation  so  sweeping  against 
a  writer  who,  in  his  peculiar  walk,  has  never  been  ap- 
proached." 

Another  writer  (or  the  same  writer  in  another  paper 
of  the  same  city)  writes  thus:  "  The noeeping  eondem- 
nation  of  the  author  of -the  Pickwick  papers,  shows, 
either  that  the  editor  had  not  read  those  delightful  drol- 
leries, or  that  he  is  lamentably  insensible  to  the  charms 
of  humor.  No  man,  we  venture  to  pronounce,  with  a 
proper  perception  of  the  ludicrous,  can  read  the  vo- 
lumes published  upder  the  title  of  the  Pickwick  papers, 
without  appreciating  the  comic  talent  of  the  writer. 
Almost  every  page  presents  some  ily  stroke  of  satire — 
some  genuine  touch  of  fun,  at  which  the  gravest  may 
smile ;  and  though  there  is  necessarily  a  strain  of  ea;<^- 
geralim,firtke  purpote  t^  heightening  effect^  the  deve- 
lopement  of  character,  and  the  pictures  of  manners, 
show  that  the  author  is  a  close  and  careful  observer. 
What,  for  example,  can  be  better  than  the  trial  of  Bar- 
dell  or  Pickwick— what  truer  picture,  aUghtty  wereharg- 
td  though  it  be,  of  the  grave  frivolities  of  the  Bench — 
what  more  accurate  description  of  the  windy  wordiness 
of  the  Bar." 

When  we  add  to  this,  that  by  this  same  writer  we  are 
reproached  as  having  given  undue  praise  to  a  work 
which  we  condemned,  the  reader  will  not  be  surprised 
when  we  assure  him  that  the  above  extracts  show  that 
our  censor  (or  censors)  had  not  read  the  article  of 
which  they  speak.  Such  as  may  have  favored  it  with 
a  perusal,  will  recollect  that  we  avowed  that  we  had 
read  nothing  of  the  author's  works  but  the  two  tales 
under  review,  and  that  we  did  not  denounce  him  as  a 
Merry  Andrew,  &c  We  did  but  excuse  our  want  of 
familiarity  with  his  writings,  by  saying  that  we  had 
been  discouraged  by  the  mountebank  designation  that  he 
had  chosen ;  that  tlie  applauses  which  we  had  seen  be- 
stowed on  his  writings  bad  led  us  to  suspect  our  judg^ 
ment ;  that  we  had  been  desirous  of  an  opportunity  to 
correct  it,  and  had  seized  on  that  afforded  by  the  publi- 
cation of  two  tales,  put  forward  in  such  a  way  as  to 
show  that  they  were  regarded  by  the  publisher  as  ex- 
quisite specimens  of  the  writer's  powers.  What  else 
could  we  infer?  They  are  both  very  short,  yet  the 
name  of  each  is  made  to  give  title  to  the  volume  which 
contains  it,  and  is  paraded  on  the  back  as  a  sort  of 
fancy  article,  to  be  taken  as  a  specimen  of  the  wares 
within.  We  added  that  we  had  read  these,  and  found 
in  them  all  the  characteristics  which  the  nam  de  guerre  of 
the  author  led  us  to  expect,  and  none  of  an  opposite 
character. 

Now  we  beg  leave  to  assure  the  reader,  that  among 
our  numerous  censors,  we  have  found  no  one  who  has 
hinted  his  dissent  from  our  judgment  of  the  works  we 
reviewed,  or  attempted  to  vindicate  the  wretched  taste 
indicated  by  the  assumed  name  of  Boz.  At  the  same 
time  we  are  roundly  and  rudely  censured,  because  of 
the  alleged  merit  of  a  work  which  we,  professedly^  had  | 


never  seen.  It  seems,  too,  that  we  are  to  look  for  the 
highest  proof  of  excellence  even  in  that  work,  to  a  vo- 
lume which,  we  believe,  had  not  issued  from  llie  prest, 
when  our  article  was  penned.  It  certainly  bad  not  then 
made  its  appearance  in  the  South,  and  it  was  not  until 
some  weeks  afterwards  that  we  saw  it  announced  in 
the  papers.  Then  it  came  with  a  flourishing  of  trum- 
pets, with  the  cabalistic  name  *'Bos  I  Boz !!  Box i ! ! " 
prefixed  to  the  annunciation.  Under  these  circum- 
stances we  procured  and  read  it ;  and,  that  we  migfat 
do  it  all  justice,  we  read  the  two  preceding  Ti^nmes. 
We  now  proceed  to  examine  it,  and  when  we  have  got 
through  our  work,  we  hope  not  to  be  told  that  it  is  in 
the  "Tugs  at  Ramsgate,"  or  "  Watkins  Toitle,"  or 
some  other  piece  of  low  buffoonery  that  we  are  to  look 
for  evidences  of  the  writer's  merit. 

For  the  purpose  of  illustrating  the  disingenooosneis 
of  our  assailants,  we  have  said  that  we  did  not  publish 
a  sweeping  denunciation  of  our  author.  But  we  do  not 
hesitate  to  affirm  that  we  might  have  done  so,  and  we 
freely  admit  that  we  meant  to  do  it.  That  we  did  not, 
was  not  for  want  of  our  own  good  will,  but  because  of 
a  blunder  of  our  compositor.  To  correct  this  error, 
and  to  show  what  we  did  mean,  we  republish  two  para- 
graphs of  our  former  article,  and  with  them  two  others 
which  were  omitted,  as  we  have  said,  by  oversight  of 
the  compositor.  The  reader  will  see  that  the  two  latter 
are  necessary  to  the  sense  and  effect  of  the  former; 
and  he  can  hardly  doubt  that  if  our  censors  had  nsffy 
read  the  article,  they  would  have  dealt  us  a  deadly  blow 
through  this  gap  in  our  aimor. 

[We  would  not  willingly  have  our  veracity  suspect- 
ed, and  we  cannot  venture  to  vindicate  it  by  giving  ex- 
tracts at  once  extraTsgant  and  dull,  preposterous  yet 
not  ludicrous.  We  feel  therefore  that  it  becomes  os  to 
accofht  for  that  sort  of  popularity  which  encourages 
such  writers  to  put  forth  their  trash  upon  the  pubUc, 
and  secures  them  such  a  sale  as  makes  their  works  more 
profitable  to  the  bookseller  than  others  of  greater  meriL 

We  take  it  that  there  is  nothing  that  tradesmen  like  so 
well  as  quick  returns.  This  is  true  of  booksellers  as 
well  as  others,  and  therefore  nothing  suits  the  book- 
seller better  than  a  work  for  which  a  ready  market  is 
afforded  by  the  city  where  he  publishes.  On  such  sales 
he  saves  all  discounts  and  commissions,  and  thus  se- 
cures to  himself  not  only  a  quick  return,  bat  a  larger 
profit  than  on  books  which  must  be  sent  abroad  in  quest 
of  purchasers. 

Hence  it  is,  that  if  the  city  where  he  has  established 
himself  affords  enough  of  a  particular  class  of  readers 
to  take  up  at  once  an  edition  of  2,000  or  3,000  copies  of 
any  work,  that  class  is  hie  pmbHc  Nothing  therefore  will 
suit  him  better  than  a  light  work,  exactly  adapted  to  the 
low  and  Tulgar  taste  of  counter-jumpers  and  milliner's 
apprentices  in  a  city  where  there  are  enough  of  such 
characters  for  his  purpose.  As  these  are  good  custom- 
ers, we  do  not  mean  to  deny  his  right  to  minister  to 
their  taste,  depraved  as  it  is ;  but  we  have  a  right  to 
complain,  when  they  to  whom  it  belongs  to  deal  out  the 
praise  which  is  the  great  reward  of  a  writer's  labors, 
assign  to  the  scribbler*  who  cater  for  this  vitiated  appe- 
tite, the  high  honors  that  belong  of  right  to  genius.  Is 
it  not  enough,  that  writers  of  whom  their  country  has 
reason  to  be  proud ;  whose  worics  will  be  sure  to  find  a 
place  among  the  standard  literatore  of  the  language^ 
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and  wiil  be  read  and  admired  when  they  are  no  more: 
is  it  not  enough  that  the  profits  of  such  writers  are  li- 
mited by  the  want  of  a  suffident  number  of  readers  in 
the  immediate  vicinity  of  publication,  to  understand 
and  appreciate  their  works  7  Have  those,  who  preside 
OTCT  the  press,  and  thus  oecupy  the  avenues  to  the  pub- 
lic, a  right  to  add  insult  to  this  injustice,  and  to  tell  the 
senaitiTe  child  of  genius,  that  the  ofispriog  of  his  brain 
is  worthless,  in  comparison  with  the  ribald  stuff*  of 
PkbBkk  clubs,  and  the  broad  vulgarities  of  a  fellow 
who  calls  himself  Boz7 

When  we  read  that  farmer  Wilkinson's  daughter 
Cherry,  chooses  to  change  her  name  for  that  of  Cheru- 
bina  de  Willougfaby,  we  infer  that  her  brain  was  turn- 
ed.   We  afterwards  know  that  it  must  have  been  so, 
or  she  would  have  understood  at  once  the  true  charac- 
ter of  the  adventurer  who  introduced  himself  to  her 
BotJce  as  Altamont  Mortimer  Montmorency,    What 
Ihen  shall  we  say  to  a  writer,  who  having  a  name  de- 
rired  from  hfs  ancestors,  and  another  conferred  by  his 
spoosore  in  baptism,  renounces  both,  and  takes  by  pre- 
ftreooe  the  vulgar  designation  of  Bo«.    We  feel  that 
the  assumption  of  such  a  name  was  an  insult  to  his 
eooQtryraen.    The  republication  of  his  vulgar  absurdi- 
ties, was  an  insult  lo  the  people  of  Philadelphia,  and 
thedissenunation  of  them  is  an  insult  to  the  whole  con- 
tinenL    We  trust  that  Virginia  will  resent  such  part  of 
it  as  falls  to  her  share,  and  that  the  failure  of  this  at- 
tempt to  palm  on  her  the  disgusting  trash  contained  in 
iheae  volumes,  may  discourage  the  like  attempts  in 
fiitare.    It  shall  not  be  our  feult  if  a  copy  of  tliis  pub- 
lication is  sold  on  this  side  of  the  Potomac] 

If  he  who  judges  ex  pede  Reradem  is  to  be  condemned 
as  rash,  we  are  bound  to  confess  that  these  remarks 
were  made  somewhat  at  random.  But  having  tested 
>i»d  Terified  our  judgment,  by  a  careful  perusal  df  the 
criterion  work  of  our  author,  we  now  promulgate  and 
proceed  to  vindicate  iL 

The  plan  of  the  work  may  be  collected  from  the  fol- 
hnring  passage,  with  which  it  commences. 

THE  riCKWICKIAMS. 

Tb«  line  ray  of  light  which  illnmlttes  the  gloom,  and  converts 
iuo  a  dauHog  brUUanej  that  obwswity  in  which  the  earlier  hie- 
t«7  or  the  pablic  career  of  the  immortal  Pickwick  would  ap- 
pear to  be  inrolved,  is  derired  from  the  perusal  of  the  following 
entry  in  the  Traneactions  of  the  Pickwick  Club,  which  the  editor 
of  chMe  papers  feels  the  highest  pleasure  in  laying  before  his 
Rtden,  as  a  proof  of  the  careftil  attention,  Indeftitigable  asat- 
dsity,  end  nice  discrhnination,  with  which  his  search  among  the 
mnlUfirioBfl  documents  confided  to  him  has  been  conducted. 

"  May  12, 1817.  Joseph  Smiggers,  Esq.,  P.  V.  P.  M.  P.  a* 
presiding.    The  following  resolutions  unanimously  agreed  to. 

"That  this  Assoclallon  has  heard  read,  with  feelings  of  un- 
isis^ed  saiiifaeUon,  and  unqualified  approval,  the  paper  com- 
aonieaied  by  Samuel  Pickwick,  Eaq.,  O.  C.  M.  P.  Cf  enUtled 
"  Speculations  on  the  Source  of  the  Haropstead  Ponds,  with 
WOK  obserrationa  on  the  Theory  of  Tittlebato ;»  and  that  this 
Aflsociation  does  hereby  return  its  warmest  thanks  to  the  said 
Samuel  Pickwick,  Eaq.,  O.  C.  M.  P.  C.  for  the  same. 

"That  while  this  AasociaUon  is  deeply  sensible  of  the  adTsn- 
^S«s  which  meat  accrue  to  the  cause  of  acience,  from  the  pro- 
duction to  which  they  have  just  adverted,  no  less  than  from  the 
ttowearied  researches  of  Samuel  Pickwick,  Esq.,  O.  C.  M.  P.  C. 
n»  Rorosey,  Highgate,  Brixton,  and  Camberwell  j  they  cannot 
^eaiertala  a  lively  aense  of  the  inestimable  benefits  which 
»ut  inevitably  result  from  carrying  the  apeculations  of  that 


*  Perpetual  Vice  Preaident-Member  Pickwick  Club.— JSA 
tOeoermI  Cbalrman— Member  Pickwick  CIub.~£d. 


learned  man  Into  a  wider  field,  from  extending  his  travels,  and 
consequently  enlarging  his  sphere  of  observation ;  to  the  ad- 
vancement of  knowledge,  and  the  diflfusion  of  learning. 

"  That  with  the  view,  Juet  mentioned,  this  Associadon  has 
taken  Into  Its  serious  consideration  a  proposal,  emanating  from 
the  aforesaid  Samuel  Pickwick,  Esq.,  O.  C.  M.  P.  C.  and  three 
other  Pickwickians,  hereinafter  named,  for  forming  a  new 
branch  of  United  Pickwickians,  under  the  title  of  The  Corres- 
ponding Society  of  the  Pickwick  Club. 

"  That  the  said  proposal  has  received  the  sanction  and  ap- 
proval of  this  Association. 

"That  the  Corresponding  Society  of  the  Pickwick  Club,  Is 
therefore  hereby  constituted ;  and  that  Samuel  Pickwick,  Esq., 
O.  C.  M.  P.  C,  Tracy  Tupman,  Esq.,  M,  P.  C,  Augustus  Snod- 
grass,  Esq.,  ML  P.  C,  and  Nathaniel  Winkle,  Esq.,  M.  P.  C, 
are  hereby  nominated  and  appointed  members  of  the  same :  and 
that  tbey  be  requested  to  forward,  from  time  to  time,  authenUca- 
ted  accounts  of  their  journeys  and  investigations  j  of  their  ob- 
servations of  character  and  manners ;  and  of  the  whole  of  iheir 
adventures,  together  with  all  (ales  and  papers,  to  which  local 
scenery  or  associations  may  give  rise,  to  the  Pickwick  Club, 
suuioned  in  London." 

Now  the  reader  is  to  understand  that  this  Samuel 
Pickwick,  G.  C.  M.  P,  C,  is  a  wealthy  elderly  gentle- 
man, of  great  benevolence,  modesty,  candor,  liberality, 
and  good  sense.  This,  it  mtist  be  observed,  is  not  said 
ironically,  but  in  sober  seriousness ;  and  one  among 
the  many  reproaches  east  against  us  by  his  admirers  is, 
that  we  want  that  faculty  which  should  enable  us  to 
appreciate  and  sympathize  with  the  "amiabU  Pick, 
wick.** 

The  first  instance  that  we  have  of  tlie  good  sense 
and  amiable  qualities  of  this  modest  gentleman,  is  found 
in  a  vain-glorious  speech  which  he  makes  on  the  adop- 
tion of  the  foregoing  resolutions,  and  a  bullying  scene 
that  follows,  in  which  he  offers  wanton  insult  to  a  fel-  ' 
low  member,  provokes  a  retort,  demands  an  apology, 
and  accepts  of  one  which  is  but  a  repetition  of  the 
offence.  Now  we  presume  we  shall  be  told,  that  in 
this  there  is  a  design  to  show  up  certain  disgraceful 
scenes  which  sometimes  occur  in  graver  deliberative 
bodies.  To  this  we  have  no  objection;  but  we  cannot 
award  any  high  praise  to  a  writer,  who,  when  he  wishes 
to  cjcpose  any  particular  folly,  fails  to  provide  himself 
with  a  proper  character  for  the  purpose.  He  certainly 
cannot  be  said  to  draw  from  nature,  who  charges  all 
sorts  of  follies  on  all  sorts  of  persons,  and  in  giving 
vent  to  any  idea  that  comes  into  his  head,  cares  not 
through  what  mouth  he  utters  it.  We  took  notice  that 
one  of  the  applauders  of  Boz  and  censors  of  ourself, 
has  taken  occasion  to  say  that  Boz  could  have  written 
Tristram  Shandy,  but  that  Sterne  could  not  have  writ- 
ten this  work.  We  verily  believe  this  last.  We  do 
not  think  that  Sterne  could  have  made  uncle  Toby  play 
the  bully  and  braggart 

To  illustrate  what  we  mean  by  this,  take  the  follow, 
ing,  in  addition  to  the  Parliamentary  scene,  which  is 
too  long  for  insertion.  We  are  at  a  Christmas  frolic, 
and  the  company  are  just  assembled. 


<*  Tou  mean  to  dance  ?"  aaid  Wardlo. 

"  Of  course  I  do,"  replied  Mr.  Pickwick.  "  Don't  you  see  I 
am  dressed  for  the  purpose  ?"  and  Mr.  Pickwick  called  atten- 
tion to  his  speckled  silk  stockings,  and  smanly  tied  pumps. 

"  Fni  in  silk  stockings !"  exclaimed  Mr.  Tupman  jocosely. 

*<  And  why  not,  sir— why  not  ?"  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  turning 
warmly  upon  him. 

'*  Oh,  of  course  there  Is  no  reason  why  you  shouldn't  wear 
them,**  responded  Mr.  Tupman. 

« I  Imagine  not,  sir— I  Imagine  not,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  in  a 
very  peremptory  tone. 
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Mr.  Tupman  had  cooCanplated  a  lauf  b^  but  be  found  it  waa 
a  leriouB  matter ;  eo  be  looked  grave,  aod  wld  tbey  were  a  rery 
prett  J  pattern. 

"  I  hope  thej  are/*  aaid  Mr.  Pickwick,  fixing  ble  ejee  upon 
hit  Triend.  "  Tou  aee  nothing  extraordinary  in  theee  etoclKlngs, 
Of  ftockiogs,  I  truat,  lir  ?'* 

"  Ceruinly  not^-oh,  certainly  not,**  replied  Mr.  Tapman. 
He  walked  away ;  and  Mr.  Fickwick*e  countenance  reeumed  its 
cbstomary  benign  expresaion. 

Now  Mr.  Tupman  ia  the  moat  inoffensive  of  beings, 
and  Mr.  Pickwick's  particular  friend  and  colleague. 
Again,  see  his  conduct  to  his  other  particular  friend  and 
colleague,  the  harmless,  unresisting  Winkle,  who  has 
presumed  to  say  he  could  skait,  and  had  got  a  fall  in 
the  attempt. 

'*  Are  you  hurt  ?**  inquired  Mr.  Benjamin  Allen,  with  great 
anxiety. 

"  Not  much,**  aaid  Mr.  Winkle,  ru1>bing  Ma  back  rery  hard. 

"  I  wish  you*d  let  me  bleed  you,**  said  Mr.  Benjamin  with 
great  eagerneaa. 

**  No,  thank  you,**  replied  Mr.  Winkle  hurriedly. 

"  I  really  think  you  had  beuer,**  aaid  Allen. 

"  Thank  you,**  replied  Mr.  Winkle ;  "  I*d  rather  not.** 

"  What  do  yMi  thiqk,  Mr.  Pickwick  ?**  Inquired  Bob  Sawyer. 

Mr.  Pickwick  waa  excited  and  indignaoL  He  beckoned  to  Bifr. 
Weller,  and  said  in  a  etem  voice,  <*  Take  hia  skaltt  off.** 

*'  No  ;  but  really  I  had  ecarcely  begun,**  remonatrated  Mr. 
Winkle. 

**  Take  hie  skaita  off,**  repeated  Mr.  Pickwick  firmly. 

The  command  waa  not  to  be  reaiited.  Mr.  Winkle  allowed 
Bam  to  obey  it  in  silence. 

<*  Lift  him  op,**  eakl  Bfr.  Pickwick.    Bam  aarieted  him  to  riee. 

Mr.  Pickwick  retired  a  few  pacei  apart  from  the  by'Standera ; 
and,  beckoning  hit  friend  to  approach,  fixed  a  eearching  look 
upon  htm,  and  uttered  in  a  low  but  distinct  and  emphatic  tone, 
theee  remarkable  worda : 

**  Toa*re  a  humbug,  sir.** 

<*  A  what  1**  aaid  Mr.  Winkle,  starting. 

**  A  humbug,  sir.  I  will  speak  plainer,  if  you  wish  it  An 
impostor,  sir.** 

With  these  words,  Mr.  Pickwick  turned  slowly  on  hia  heel, 
and  rejoined  hia  Mends. 

Now  these  botches  are  stuck  on  upon  a  character 
of  great  honhommU^  and  of  much  active  benevolence. 
Why  this  is  done,  the  reader  must  conjecture.  Not, 
surely,  because  it  is  in  nature. 

So  much  for  the  amiable  part  of  Mr.  Pickwick's 
character.  As  to  his  intelligence,  the  reader  is  pre- 
pared, by  the  introductory  passage  which  we  have  in- 
serted, to  understand  all  that  is  said  about  that  as 
ironical  Yet  the  writer  is  perfectly  in  earnest.  Mr. 
Pickwick  is  not  only  represented  as  making  himself 
universally  acceptable  to  men  of  sense,  but  he  is  fre 
quently  made  to  say  things  that  none  but  a  man  of 
sense,— of  good  and  right  Bense,-*eouId  say.  Yet  he 
often  utters  them  under  circumstances  in  which  a  man 
of  sense  would  have  been  silent^  «nd  they  are  accom- 
panied with  all  sorts  of  absurdities  of  action,  and 
diversified  by  all  sorts  of  absurdities  in  speech  and 
writing.  Take  the  following  peep  into  his  note  book 
on  the  subject  of  the  Towns  of  Stroud,  Rochester, 
Brompton,  and  Chatham. 

"  The  principal  productlona  of  these  towns,**  says  Mr.  Pick- 
wick, "  appear  to  be  soldiers,  sailors,  Jews,  chalk,  shrimps, 
officers,  and  dock-yard  men.  The  commoditiea  chiefly  expoeed 
for  sate  in  the  public  streets,  are,  marine  stores,  hard-bake,  ap- 
ples, flat-fish  and  oysters.  The  streets  present  a  li?ely  and  ani- 
mated  appearance,  occasioned  chiefly  by  the  conviviality  of  the 
military.  Itis  u-uly  delightful  to  a  philanthropic  mind,  to  see  these 
gallant  men,  suggering  along  under  the  influer.ce  of  an  overflow, 
^wth  of  animal  and  ardent  spirits;  more  especially  wlwn  W9  re- 1 


member  that  the  following  them  about,  and  jealing  with  tbam, 
affords  a  cheap  and  innocent  amuaement  for  the  boy  populados. 
Nothing  (adds  Mr.  Pickwick)  can  exceed  their  good  humor-  It 
was  hot  the  day  before  my  arrival,  that  one  of  them  bad  been 
moat  groaaly  iaaiiked  In  the  house  of  a  publican.  The  bar-maid 
had  poaitivaly  rafnaed  to  dimw  him  any  mora  Mqmr ;  In  lecnm 
for  which,  lie  had  (merely  in  playfuJnesa)  drawn  hia  bayeoel, 
and  wounded  the  girl  in  the  shouMer.  And  yet  this  fine  fellow 
was  the  very  first  to  go  down  to  the  house  next  morning,  and  ex- 
press his  readiness  to  overlook  the  matter,  and  foiget  what  had 
oocunad! 

Now  such  enormities  as  are  here  spoken  of,  ooghi  to 
be  held  up  to  abhorrence,  and  they  who  palliate  them 
should  be  treated  with  scorn  and  derision.  But  had 
the  writer  no  better  way  of  doing  these  things,  than  to 
make  his  sensible  and  benevolent  hero  ad  absurd  and 
brutal  fool  ?  We  may  perhaps  be  told,  in  vindication 
of  these  absurdities,  of  the  good  sense  and  madness  of 
Don  Cluizotte.  But  Mr.  P.  is  no  madman.  He  does 
not  even  act  his  absurdities  under  the  influence  of  any 
fixed  idea.  He  is  merely  a  roan  of  plain  good  sense, 
and  a  gentleman,  who  is  made  to  play  the  fool  and  the 
blackguard  whenever  it  suits  the  coarse  huaaor  of  the 
author  to  use  him  in  those  characters. 

We  cannot  go  more  at  length  into  the  analysis  of 
this  very  nalunl  character,  the  preposterous  incongrui- 
ties of  which  are  exhibited  in  every  page.  To  soeh  a 
creature  of  the  imagination,  we  find  ourselves  incapable 
of  assigning  any  identity.  Could  we  individualize 
him  as  a  sensible  gentleman,  we  should  be  continually 
disgusted  with  the  instances  of  his  egoUafn^  insolcnoe 
and  folly.  Could  we  set  him  befi^re  us  distinctly  as  a 
brute  and  blockhead,  we  should  find  ourselves  often 
asking  how  he  comes  by  the  sentimenis  of  a  gentle- 
man and  man  of  the  world.  As  it  is,  he  is  a  *'  mtzty 
maxty  queer  hotchpotch  of*  inconsistent  qualities,  the 
like  of  which  the  Kingdom  of  Cockaigne  itself  (that 
vast  menagerie  of  all  the  varieties  of  the  human  animal) 
cannot  exhibit 

Of  Mr.  Pickwick's  colleagues  and  companions,  Mr. 
Tupman  is  an  amorous  old  bachelor,  very  intent  on 
marriage.  Why  he  is  not  married  is  the  puzzle,  for  he 
is  quite  an  agreeable  gentleman,  and  ready  to  marry 
any  one  who  will  have  hioa.  We  presume  this  charao> 
ter  is  imputed  to  him,  in  order  to  give  zest  to  the  most 
absurd  love  story  that  we  remember  ever  to  have  read. 
But  in  this, as  in  everything  else  in  these  volumes,  there 
is  no  exhibition  of  character  except  the  extremes  of 
unimtgmabU  knavery  and  folly,  illustrated  by  vrnpetriUt 
incidents. 

Mr.  Snodgrass  is  a  romantic  gentleman  and  a  poet ; 
but  why  we  are  told  this  or  anything  else  of  his  char- 
acter, we  are  at  a  loss  to  conjecture,  as  Mr.  S.  comes 
up  exactly  to  Farquhar's  idea  of  a  man  who  **  says 
little,  thinks  less,  and  does — nothing  at  all."  As  we 
see  no  particular  reason  why  this  should  be  predicated 
of  a  poet,  rather  than  of  any  body  else,  we  cannot  dis* 
cover  that  Mr.  Snodgrass's  function  in  this  work  is  any 
other,  than  to  be  the  recipient  of  one  of  those  eupho- 
nious names,  in  which  so  much  of  Pickwickian  wit 
consists. 

We  say  "  so  much,"  because  this  is  not  the  only 
source.  There  is  nothing  from  which  Mr.  Dickens  draws 
so  largely  as  the  ludicrous  of  situation.  This  is  one  of 
the  same  nature  with  that  practical  wit  commonly  call- 
ed horse-play,  which  consists  in  the  dexuious  removal 
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of  a  geDtlemBn*!  chair  as  he  is  in  the  aet  of  sitting 
dovD,  and  such  like  feats.  If  Mr.  Dickens  can  exhibit 
a  chuacter  with  his  heels  in  the  air,  he  laughs  and 
chuckles,  and  rabs  his  hands,  and  thinks  he  has  achiev- 
ed a  great  chapter.  Now  Mr.  Winkle,  the  third  of 
Mr.  Pickwick's  eolleagnes,  is  the  chosen  subject  for  this 
aort  of  oierrimenL  He  is  a  mere  fool,  and  of  all  imagi- 
nable fools  the  most  insipid.  He  is  put  upon  a  tall 
hoise,  and  made  to  dismount  that  he  may  not  be  able  to 
get  up  again.  He  is  provided  with  a  gun  to  shoot  his 
friend  Tupman  by  accident ;  (a  capital  joke !)  He  is 
wt  on  skaits  to  be  laid  sprawling  on  the  ice.  He  is 
represented  as  the  greatest  coward  in  the  world,  and  is 
made  to  go  through  the  motions  of  a  duel,  and  is  on  the 
point  of  being  shot,  because,  haying  shut  his  eyes  in 
Tery  fear,  he  cannot  perceive  that  the  challenger  is  a 
man  he  had  never  seen.  His  adversary  however,  dis- 
eovers  the  mistake ;  and  so  poor  Mr.  Winkle  escapes 
with  his  Ufe. 

So  moch  for  the  Pickwickians  proper ;  the  principal 
subjects  of  the  work,  through  which  these  three  person- 
ages are  kept  on  the  stage  without  uttering  one  word  of 
wit  or  sense,  or  even  of  absurdity.  The  only  trait  of 
charaetsr  in  any  one  of  them  (except  Mr.  Winkle's 
eowardice,)  is  the  following,  which,  for  the  sake  of  aim- 
ing a  sneer  at  professors  of  benevolence,  is  recorded  of 
Mr.  Tupman,  but  never  illustrated  by  any  incident 
whatever. 

Now  gsoeral  beoeToleoce  wu  one  of  the  leading  features  of 
ibe  Pkkwickimn  theory,  and  no  one  we«  more  remarkable  for 
tlM  sealottt  manner  in  which  he  observed  so  noble  a  principle, 
tbao  Mr.  Tracy  Topman.  The  number  of  inatances,  recorded 
00  the  T^ansaetloDs  of  the  Society,  in  which  that  excellent  man 
Rftzred  ol^ecte  of  diarity  to  the  houaee  or  other  members  for 
left-oir  fvmenu,  or  pecuniary  relief,  is  almost  incredible. 

Of  the  adventures  of  these  worthies,  no  abstract  can 
be  given,  because  they  are  made  up  of  a  succession  of 
Uonders  and  scrapes,  of  which  the  following  may  be 
taken  as  a  specimen.  We  select  it  because  it  is  short, 
and  because  it  is  the  first  of  them.  Mr.  Pickwick  has 
JQst  issued  from  his  lodgings,  and  proceeding  to  a  stand, 
calls  a  cabb 

"Cib!"  Mid  Mr.  Pickwick. 

"  Here  yon  are,  sir,"  shouted  a  strange  specimen  of  the  hu- 
loan  race,  in  a  sackcloth  coat,  and  apron  of  the  same,  who, 
with  a  brass  label  and  number  round  his  neck,  looked  as  if  he 
were  catalogued  In  some  collection  of  rarities.  This  was  the 
wiMnnaa.  **  Here  you  are,  sir.  Now,  then,  fust  dab  !>*  And 
the  Am  cab  having  been  fetched  from  tlte  public  house,  wliere 
he  bad  been  smoking  his  first  pipe,  Mr.  Pickwick  and  liis  port- 
Biantean  were  thrown  into  the  rehicle. 

"  Ooldea  Cross,**  said  Mr.  Pickwick. 

*<  Only  a  bob's  vorth,  Tommy,'*  cried  the  driver,  sulkily,  for 
the  iDfbrmaiioo  of  his  firiend  the  waterman,  as  the  cab  drove  off. 

"  How  old  is  that  horse,  my  friend,**  inquired  Mr.  Pickwick, 
nibbing  his  noee  with  the  shilling  he  had  reserved  for  the  fare. 

"  Forty*two,"  replied  the  driver,  eyeing  him  askant 

"What?**  ejaculated  Mr.  Pickwick,  laying  his  hand  upon  his 
wMe*book.  The  driver  reitered  bis  former  statement.  Mr. 
Pickwick  looked  vary  hard  at  the  man*s  face,  but  his  features 
were  Immoveable,  so  he  noted  down  the  fact  forthwith. 

**  And  how  long  do  you  keep  him  out  at  a  time  ?**  inquired 
Mr.  Pickwick,  searching  for  farther  Information. 

"  Two  or  three  veeks,**  replied  the  man. 

"Weeks I**  said  Mr.  Pickwick  in  astonishment— and  out 
came  the  note-book  again. 

'*  He  lives  at  PentonwllI  when  he's  at  home,**  observed  the 
^▼er,  coolly  i  **  but  we  seldom  takes  him  home,  on  account  of 
hteTeakaess.** 
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On  account  of  bis  weakness  }**  reiterated  the  perplexed 
Mr.  Pickwick. 

*'He  always  (alls  down,  when  he's  took  out  o*  the  cab,** 
continued  the  driver,  "  but  when  he*s  in  It,  we  bears  him  up 
worry  tight,  and  takes  him  in  worry  short,  so  as  he  can't  worry 
well  fall  down,  and  wev'e  got  a  pair  o*  precious  large  wheels 
on ;  so  when  he  does  move,  they  run  after  bio,  and  he  must  go 
on ;  be  can*!  help  it.** 

Mr.  Pickwick  entered  every  word  of  this  statement  in  his 
note-book,  with  the  view  of  communicating  it  to  the  club,  as  a 
singular  Instance  of  the  tenacity  of  life  in  horses,  under  trying 
cfarcumstances.  The  entry  was  scarcely  completed  when  they 
reached  the  GoMen  Cross.  Down  Jumped  the  driver,  and  out 
got  Mr.  Pickwick.  Mr.  Tupman,  Mr.  Bnodgrass,  and  Mr. 
Winkle,  who  had  been  anxiously  waiting  the  arrival  of  their 
lUustrious  leader,  crowded  to  welcome  him. 

"Here*s  your  fare,**  said  Mr.  Pickwfck,  holding  out  the  shil- 
ling to  the  driver. 

What  was  the  learned  snan's  astonishment,  when  that  unac- 
countable person  flung  the  money  on  the  pavement,  and  re- 
quested in  figurative  terms  to  be  allowed  the  pleasure  of  fight- 
ing him  (Mr.  Pickwick,)  for  the  amount ! 

"  You  are  mad,"  said  Mr.  Snodgrass. 
-  <'  Or  drunk,**  said  Mr.  Winkle. 

"  Or  both,"  eald  Mr.  Tupman.  » 

'*  Come  on,"  said  the  cab-driver,  sparring  away  like  clock- 
work.   "  Come  on,  all  four  on  vou." 

<*  Here's  a  lark  !*'  shouted  half  a  dosen  hackney  coachmen. 
"  €k>  to  vork.  Bam,"  and  they  crowded  with  great  glee  round 
the  party. 

*<  Whal*s  the  row,  Sam  ?**  Inquired  one  gentleman  In  black 
calico  sleeves. 

"  Row  !**  replied  the  cabman ;  *'  what  did  he  want  my  num- 
ber for?" 

"  I  did*ntwant  your  number,"  said  the  astonished  Mr.  Pick- 
wick. 

<*  What  did  you  take  It  for,  then  ?**  Inquired  the  cabman. 

« 1  did'nt  take  it,**  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  indignantly. 

'<  Would  any  body  believe,"  continued  the  cab-driver,  ap- 
pealing to  the  crowd ;  '*  wouM  any  body  believe  as  an  informer 
*ud  go  alMut  in  a  man*s  cab,  not  only  ukin*  down  his  number, 
but  ev*ry  word  he  says  into  the  bargahi,*'  (a  light  flashed  upon 
Mc  Pickwick— It  was  the  note-book  ) 

"  Did  he,  though  ?**  inquired  another  cabman. 

**  Tee  did  he,**  replied  the  first ;  "  and  then  arter  aggerawtin* 
me  to  assault  him,  gets  three  witnesses  here  to  prove  it.  But  1*11 
give  it  him,  if  I've  six  months  for  It.  Come  on,"  and  the  cabman 
dashed  liis  hat  upon  the  ground,  with  a  reckless  disregard  of  his 
own  private  property,  and  knocked  Mr.  Pickwick's  spectacles 
off,  and  followed  up  the  auack  with  a  blow  on  Mr.  Pickwick's 
nose,  and  another  on  Mr.  Pickwlck*s  chest,  and  a  third  la  Mr. 
Snodgrass's.eye,  and  a  fourth,  by  way  of  variety,  in  Mr.  Tup- 
man's  waistcoat,  and  then  danced  into  the  road,  and  then  back 
again  to  the  pavement,  and  finally  dashed  the  whole  temporary 
supply  of  breath  out  of  Mr.  Winkle's  body }  and  all  In  half  a 
dosen  seconds. 

**  Where*s  an  officer,**  said  Mr.  Bnodgrass. 

"  Put  *em  under  a  pump,"  suggested  a  hot  pieman. 

"  Tou  shall  smart  for  this,*'  gasped  Mr.  Pickwick. 

'*  Intbrmers,*'  shouted  the  crowd. 

"Come  on,**  cried  the  cabman,  who  had  been  sparring 
without  cessation  the  whole  time. 

The  mob  had  hitherto  been  passive  spectators  of  the  scene, 
but  as  the  intelligence  of  the  Pickwickians  being  Informers  was 
spread  among  ihem,  they  began  to  canvass  with  considerable 
vivacity  the  propriety  of  enforcing  the  heated  pastry  vender's 
proposition :  and  there  is  no  saying  what  acts  of  personal 
aggression  they  might  have  committed,  had  not  the  affray 
been  unexpectedly  terminated  by  the  interpositloo  of  a  new 
comer. 

<*  What's  the  fun  ?'*  said  a  rather  tall  thin  young  man,  in  a 
green  coat,  emerging  suddenly  from  the  coach^yard. 

"  Informers  !'*  shouted  the  crowd  again. 

«  We  are  not,*'  roared  Mr.  Pickwick,  in  a  tone  which,  to  any 
dispassionate  listener,  carried  conviction  with  IL 

"  Ain't  you  though  ;  ain't  you  ?"  said  the  young  man  appeal- 
ing to  Mr.  Pickwick,  and  making  his  way  through  che  crowd* 
by  the  infallible  process  of  elbowing  the  countenances  of  its 
component  members. 
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Thftt  learnad  man.  In  a  few  hurried  worda,  explained  the  real 
stale  of  the  caee. 

-'  Come  along  then,**  e^id  he  of  the  green  coat,  lugging  Mr. 
Pickwick  after  him  by  main  force,  and  ulking  the  whole  way. 
**  Here,  No.  994,  Cake  yonr  fhre,  and  take  yourself  off— re- 
spectable gentleman — know  him  well— none  of  your  nonsense — 
this  way,  sir— where*e  yonr  friends  ?— sU  a  mlsuke,  I  see— ne- 
rer  mind— accidents  will  happen  in  best  regulated  familiea— ne« 
rer  say  die— down  upon  your  luck— pull  htm  up— put  that  in  his 
]ripe— like  the  flavor— great  rascals.**  And  ^th  a  lengthened 
string  of  similar  broken  sentences,  dellTered  with  extraordinary 
TOlubUity,  the  stranger  led  the  way  to  the  traTe]]er*s  waiting 
room,  whither  he  was  closely  followed  by  Mr.  Pickwick  and  his 
disciples. 

"Here,  waiter,  shouted  the  stranger,  ringing  the  bell  with 
tremendous  Tiolence,  "  glasses  round—brandy  and  water,  hot 
and  stroDg,  and  sweet,  and  plenty— eye  damaged,  sir?  Waiter ; 
raw  beef-steak  for  the  gentleman's  eye— nothing  like  raw  beef, 
steak  for  a  bruise,  sir ;  cold  lamp-post  Tery  good,  but  lamp. 
post  inconvenient— Tery  odd  standing  in  the  open  street  half  an 
hour,  with  your  eye  against  a  lamp-post— eh— Tery  good— ha ! 
ha  !**  And  ihe  stranger,  without  stopping  to  take  breath,  swal- 
lowed at  a  draught  full  half  a  pint  of  the  reeking  brandy  and 
water,  and  flung  himself  into  a  chair  with  as  much  sase  as  If 
nothing  uncommon  had  occurred. 

Whilst  his  three  companions  were  busily  engaged  In  proffisr- 
Ing  their  thanks  to  their  new  acquaintance,  Mr.  Pickwick  had 
leisure  to  examine  his  costume  and  appearance. 

He  was  about  the  middle  height ;  but  the  thinness  of  his  body, 
and  the  length  of  his  legs,  gave  him  the  appearance  of  being 
much  taller.  The  green  coat  had  been  a  smart  dress  garment 
in  the  days  of  swallow-tails,  but  had  evidently  in  those  times, 
adorned  a  much  shorter  roan  than  the  stranger,  for  the  soiled 
and  faded  aleeToa  scarcely  reached  to  his  wrists.  It  was  but- 
toned closely  up  to  his  chin,  at  the  imminent  hatard  of  splitting 
the  back ;  and  an  old  stock,  without  a  Testige  of  shirt  collar, 
ornamented  his  neck.  His  scanty  black  trousers  displayed  here 
and  there  those  shiny  patches  which  bespeak  long  serrice,  and 
were  strapped  Tery  tightly  OTer  a  pair  of  patched  and  mended 
•hoes,  as  if  to  conceal  the  diity  white  stockings,  which  were, 
noTertheless,  distinctly  Tisible.  His  long  black  hair  escaped  in 
negligent  waves  from  beneath  each  side  of  his  old  pinched  up 
hat  -,  and  glimpses  of  his  bare  wrist  might  be  obsenred  between 
the  tops  of  his  gloves^  and  the  cuffs  of  his  coat  sleeves.  His 
face  was  thin  and  haggard ;  but  an  hidescribable  air  of  jaunty 
impudence  and  perfect  self-possession  perTsded  the  whole  man. 

Now,  how  the  Tagabond  here  described,  and  who 
appears  to  be  a  stranger  to  the  cabmen,  should  have 
such  influence  over  them,  we  are  left  to  conjecture. 
The  reader  will  be  yet  more  puzzled,  when,  aAer  read- 
ing what  follows,  he  is  told  that  this  chattering  biped 
not  only  passes  with  Messrs.  Pickwick  &  Co.  for  a  gen- 
tleman, but  that'll  great  part  of  the  story  is  made  up 
of  his  successful  attempts  to  introduce  himself,  rags, 
and  dirt,  and  all,  into  good  society,  in  that  charac- 
ter. 

The  only  characters  of  any  pith  In  the  whole  book, 
are  Sam  Weller  and  his  father.  The  former  is  Mr. 
Pickwick*B  servant,  the  latter  a  mail-coach-man.  Sam 
is  a  shrewd  knowing  cockney,  whose  dialect  sets  off  his 
queer  sayings.  He  is  really  amusing  in  his  way,  and 
has  more  sense  and  more  humor  than  all  the  rest  put 
together.  He  figures  chiefly  in  the  second  volume,  and 
we  cheerfully  admit  that  that  volume,  as  containing  the 
record  of  his  sayings  and  doings,  is  worth  the  money 
that  it  sells  for.  His  father  too  is  amusing  in  his  way, 
and  quite  sagacious.  But  a  queer  story  is  to  be  told, 
and  it  hapjaens  to  be  convenient  to  lay  it  on  him,  and  so 
he  is  made  to  go  quite  out  of  his  character,  and  act  the 
part  of  an  idiot.  The  story  is  told  by  Sara  in  his  best 
way,  and  we  give  it  as  illustrating  his  peculiar  man- 
ner, and  displaying  the  monstrous  absurdities  of  the 
author. 


**  Mj  fhther,  air,  vos  a  coachman.  A  vMower  ha  vos,  a«d  fat 
enough  for  any  thing— uncommon  fot,  to  be  sure.  Hit  nuasus 
diss,  and  leaves  him  four  hundred  pound.  Down  he  goes  to 
the  Commons,  to  see  the  lawyer,  and  draw  the  blunt— werry 
smart— top  boots  on— nosegay  in  his  button-hole— broad  brua- 
med  tile— green  shawl— quite  the  gen*l>m'n.  Ooes  ibmigh  the 
^archvay,  thinking  how  he  should  inwest  the  money ;  up  comes 
the  touier,  touches  his  hat—'  Lkeose,  sir,  license  ^  '  What's 
that.'**  says  my  father.  <  Lkense,  sir,*  says  he.  'What  11- 
cense  ?*  says  my^x^ther.    *  Marriage  license,'  says  Ihe  tooter. 

*  Dash  my  Teskit,*  saya  my  father,  *  I  neTer  thought  o*  thaL*  <  I 
think  jou  wants  one,  sir,*  nays  tbs  toaiar.  My  father  polls  %xp, 
and  thinks  ablu  *  No,*  says  he,  *  d  e,  I*m  too  old ;  b*sldes, 
I*m  a  many  sizes  too  large,*  says  he.  '  Not  a  bit  on  it,  air,*  nju 
the  touter.  <  Think  not  ?*  says  my  father.  <  I*m  sure  not,'  says 
he ;  *  we  married  a  gen*l*m*n  twice  your  size,  last  Monday.* 

*  Did  you,  though,*  says  ray  father.  *  To  be  sure,  re  did,*  nays 
the  touier—'  you*re  a  baby  to  hln— this  Tsy,  tiir,  this  vay  !*-> 
and  sure  enough  my  father  walks  arter  him  like  a  tame  monkey 
behind  a  horgau,  into  a  little  back  office,  Tere  a  feller  sat  among 
dirty  papers  and  tin  boxes,  making  belieTe  be  was  busy.  *  Pray 
take  a  seat.  Tile  1  makes  oot  the  alSdaTit,  sir,*  says  the  lawyer. 

*  Thankee,  sir,'  says  my  father,  and  down  he  sat,  and  scared 
Titb  all  his  eyes,  azid  his  mouth  Tide  open,  at  the  names  on  the 
boxes.  *  Wbat*s  your  name,  sir,*  sajs  the  lawyer.  'Tony 
Weller,*  says  my  father.  *  Parish  ?*  says  the  lawyer.  *  Belle 
SaTage,*  says  my  father,  for  he  stopped  there  Ten  he  droTe  np, 
and  he  know*d  nothhig  about  parishes  he  dld*nt.  *  And  what*s 
the  lady's  name  ^  says  the  lawyer.  My  father  waaatrock  all  of 
a  heap.  *  Blessed  if  I  knuw,*  says  he.  *  Mot  Know  !*  aaya  the 
lawyer.  '  No  more  nor  you  do,*  says  my  father — '  can't  I  put 
that  in  aflerwards ."  <  Impossible  !*  says  the  lawyer.  '  Werry 
well,*  says  my  fhther,  aAer  he  had  thought  a  mocnent,  *  put 
down  Mrs.  Clarke.'  '  What  Clarke  ?*  says  the  lawyer,  dipping 
his  pen  iu  the  ink.  '  Susan  Clarke,  Markis  o*Oranby,  Dork- 
ing,* says  my  father ; '  she'll  have  me,  if  I  ask  her,  I  dare  say : 
1  nsTer  said  nothing  to  her,  but  she*U  hsTe  me,  1  know.*  The 
license  was  made  out,  and  she  did  haTe  him— and  what*smofe, 
she's  got  him  now ;  and  i  nsTer  had  any  of  the  Ibor  huttdrsd 
pound,  worse  luck.** 

We  ehodld  be  unjust  to  Mr.  Dickens,  if  we  &iled 
to  notice  the  character  of  old  Wardle,  an  honest, 
hearty,  hospitable  country  gentleman  of  sonall  estate. 
It  is  admirably  drawn,  and  the  Christinas  gambols  at 
his  house  are  delightful.  We  have  seen  nothing  like  it 
from  the  pen  of  any  writer  of  this  century.  We  hope 
it  is  drawn  from  the  life,  for  if  so,  then  something  yet 
remains  of  thai  England  which  io«  the  ooantry  of  our 
ancestors,  and  from  which  we  derived  manners  and 
customs  ill  exchanged  for  absurd  imitations  of  the  dege- 
nerate English  of  the  present  day.  If  there  be  in  Eng- 
land just  such  a  man  as  old  Wardle,  and  just  such  an 
establishment  and  family  as  his,  then  there  ib  a  place  in 
the  Island  where  a  Virginia  gentleman  wouM  feel  that 
he  was  at  home,  and  in  the  midst  of  his  kindred.  We 
cherish  the  hope  that  the  picture  may  be  true,  and  we 
can  assure  Mr.  D.  that  it  has  procured  him  more  of  our 
sympathy  and  good  will,  than  he  will  experience  at  the 
hands  of  more  than  one  in  a  hundred  of  those,  for  the 
gratification  of  whose  low  tastes  the  abeanlities'  and 
extravagancies  of  Pickwickism  are  devised. 

Though  Mr.  Dickens.seems  incapable  of  conceiving 
and  tcacing  an  entire  and  consistent  character,  there  is 
perhaps  nothing  for  which  he  is  so  remarkaUe,  as  his 
faculty  of  catching  and  hitting  off,  in  a  single  sentence, 
some  distinguishing  characteristic  in  the  person  or  man- 
ner  of  an  individual,  by  which  his  physical  identity  is 
made  palpable  to  the  reader*s  imagination.  Sonielhing 
of  this  sort  is  attempted  with  almost  every  one  that  is 
introduced,  and  sometimes  unfortunately  the  picture  of 
the  individual  is  quite  incongruous  to  the  part  he  is  in- 
tended to  act.    But  many  are  mentioned  bat  to  be  de- 
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•cxibed,  and  of  theae,  in  some  instances,  the  sketches 
an  most  felicitous.    Take  the  following  example'. 

"  DeUghtnil  aituation,  thia,**  said  Mr.  Pickwick. 

"Delightful!**  echoed  Messrs.  Snodgrass,  Tupman,  and 
Winkle. 

"  Well,  I  tbiok  It  Is,*'  said  Mr.  Wardle. 

"  There  alQ't  a  belter  apot  o*  ground  in  all  Kent,  air,**  said 
the  haid-headed  man  with  the  pippin-face ;  "  there  ain*t,  indeed, 
lir— I*m  sore  there  ahiU,  sir;**  and  thehard*headed  man  looked 
triamphantly  round,  as  If  he  had  been  verj  much  contradicted  by 
somebody,  bat  had  got  the  better  of  hhn  at  last. 

Again  :— 

Aaotbar  gaaa,  with  a  similar  result,  was  ibllowed  by  a  revoke 
frem  the  unlucky  Miller ;  on  which  the  fat  gentleman  burst  into 
a  flats  of  high  personal  excitement  which  lasted  until  the  con- 
diuk>o  of  the  game,  when  he  retired  into  a  comer,  and  remained 
perfectly  mute  ibr  one  hour  and  twenty-ssTen  minutes ;  at  the 
end  of  which  time,  he  emerged  from  his  retirement,  and  offered 
Mr.  Ffekwiek  a  pinch  of  souff  with  the  air  of  a  man  who  had 
Bade  op  his  mind  to  a  .Christian  forgiveness  of  injuries  sua- 
taioed.  The  old  lady's  hearing  decidedly  improTed,  and  the 
anlncky  Miller  felt  as  much  out  of  his  element,  as  a  dolphin  In 
a  le&try-boz. 

We  agne  with  oar  friend  Mr.  Noah,  that  the  author 
of  this  work  is  a  writer  of  considerable  power.  In 
many  tales  which  are  dispersed  through  it,  be  displays 
this  power  in  a  very  high  degree.  There  is  a  moral 
bonror  in  looie  of  them  of  which  none  but  a  master  is 
capable.  We  have  no  great  taste  for  that  sort  of  thing, 
and,  wbaterer  others  may  thbk,  take  infinitely  more 
delight  in  fun  and  merriment.  But  we  are  not  of  the 
number  of  those  who  belieye  that "  effect  can  be  height- 
ened by  exaggeration,**  or  that  any  picture  is  the  better 
for  **  being  orercbarged."  He  wbo  shoots  aboYe  the 
mark  may  miss  it  as  far  as  he  who  falls  below.  The  skill 
rm  oca  Umgtre  is  what  we  require  from  him  who  claims 
pre-oninence  as  a  painter.  This  skill  we  must  deny 
to  Mr.  Diekens,  and  we  maintain  that  the  great  body 
of  this  work  is  made  up  of  grimace  and  absurd  carica- 
Uve,  and  imponible  incidents  happening  to  beings  that 
have  no  existenofr  in  nature. 

Bat  while  we  say  this,  we  repeat  that  we  haTO  no 
quarrel  with  Mr.  D.,  and  admit  that  he  has  considerable 
poven.  Our  quarrel  is  not  with  him,  but  with  (ha  must 
excQse  the  word)  his  keepers.  It  is  his  misfortune  to 
poaxsB  a  talent,  the  abuse  of  which  renders  him  accep- 
table to  that  cksa  of  readers  by  whom  meretricious  arti 
•n  prefemd  to  modest  grace.  This  is  therefore  his 
jMic  By  this  he  is  debauched  and  corrupted,  and  to 
this  he  prostitutes  himself.  We  pity  him,  and  we 
would,  if  it  were  possible,  shame  them.  The  more  we 
admire  him,  the  more  we  pity  his  degradation  and  re- 
proach it's  authors,  who,  •like  the  Philistines  in  the 
tonple,  insult  with  tlieir  boisterous  applause  the  gigan- 
tic powers  tasked  "  to  make  them  sport.** 

The  increase  of  works  of  this  kind,  marks  the  in- 
osasing  importance  of  that  class  of  readers  which  pat^ 
nmizes  it.  It  is  a  symptom  of  that  illusory  and  dis- 
tempered prosperity,  which,  by  multiplying  the  sym- 
bols of  weolth,  introduced  among  the  patrons  of  litera- 
ture multitudes  of  men  without  taste,  without  educa- 
tion, and  consequently  prone  to  low  amusements  anfi 
degrsdiog  indulgencea  When  the  price  of  a  book  cafa 
be  readily  spared  from  the  wages  of  a  journeyman  tai- 
lor, or  a  merchant's  clerk,  it  is  to  be  expected  that  books 
will  be  written  expressly  to  please  them,  and  the  great 


number  of  such  readers  in  the  great  marts  of  publica- 
tion, will  render  their  favorite  authors  the  faYorites  of 
publishers. 

The  prcTalenee  of  this  preposterous  taste  curiously 
illustrates  the  nature  of  the  empire  of  fitshion.  For, 
after  all,  fitsbioo,  like  the  press,  has  no  authority  of 
itself,  but  is  only  an  instrument  in  the  hands  of  those 
who  wield  it  for  their  purpose.  We  are  old  enough  to 
remember  the  change  which  took  place  in  the  fashions 
of  dress  in  the  latter  part  of  the  last  century.  It  was 
but  a  fruit  of  the  simultaneous  political  revolutions  of 
that  day.  Up  to  that  time  the  voluminous  folds  of  rich 
brocade  stiffened  with  gold,  which  enveloped  the  per- 
sons of  the  wealthy  and  high-born,  served  as  a  barrier 
to  keep  at  a  distance  from  the  saloons  of  fashion,  all 
those<who  were  less  endowed  by  the  goods  of  fortune. 
None  but  the  wealthy  could  afford  to  make  themselves 
fit  to  be  seen  in  those  scenes  which  rank  had  deter- 
mined to  appropriate  to  itself. 

When  tho  day  of  Liberty  and  Equality  arrived,  a 
reaction  in  fashion  took  place  exactly  suited  to  the  oc- 
casion. In  its  first  revulsion  it  went  to  the  extreme  of 
ionsetihUismt  and  nothing  but  the  invincible  delicacy 
of  the  softer  sex  prevented  a  return  to  perlect  nudity. 
As  it  was,  they  came  so  near  it,  that  our  matrons  would 
blush  to  tell  their  daughters  of  the  fashions  of  their 
youth.  But  the  genius  of  that  age  of  revolution  had 
seised  the  sceptre  of  fashion,  and  would  sufifcr  no  ex- 
pense in  dress  in  which  the  daughter  of  the  mechanic 
might  vie  with  the  daughter  of  the  nabob.  In  short, 
in  that  day  a  lady  might  dress,  for  ten  dollars,  as  well 
as  fashion  permitted  any  lady  to  dress. 
.  Progressively  a  change  of  an  opposite  character  has 
taken  place.  Dress  is  now  hardly  less  expensive  than 
before  the  French  rcYolution.  But  the  change  is  not  in 
the  material,  but  in  the  fabric  and  the  quantity  con- 
sumed. The  manufacturing  interest  is  now  lord  of  the 
ascendant;  and  they  who  now  wield  the  sceptre  of 
fashion  see  clearly  that  a  return  to  the  style  of  the  year 
1800,  would  be  followed  by  the  utter  ruin  of  all  the 
workers  of  silk  and  cotton  throughout  the  world. 

Here  is  matter  for  curious  and  interesting  speculatioh ; 
and,  pursuing  the  ideas  su^;ested  by  it,  the  sagacious 
investigator  of  the  connexion  between  cause  and  conse- 
quence, may  be  led  to  suspect  some  such  relation  be- 
tween the  influence  of  the  **  Trades  Union,**  and  the 
prevalent  corruption  in  the  taste  for  light  literature. 

We  learn  indeed,  from  the  English  papers,  that  the 
popularity  of  our  author,  in  his  own  country,  is  not 
confined  to  the  classes  of  which  we  have  spoken.  It 
seems  that  persons  of  rank  and  fortune  delight  to  form 
themselves  into  Pickwick  dubs,  to  wear  the  Pickwick 
button,  and  to  be  known  by  Pickwick  designatitms* 
But  it  is  nothing  new  to  us  that,  in  a  government  of  or- 
ders, there  must  be  a  great  vulgar  as  well  as  a  little 
vulgar.  It  was  a  saying  of  Christina,  Clueen  of  Swe- 
den, the  daughter  of  the  great  Gustavus,  that  '*  when 
nobleman  and  gentlemen  turn  coachmen.and  cooks^ 
they  do  but  correct  the  mistake  of  fortune,  and  show 
what  nature  intended  them  for.*'  The  popularity  of 
Mr.  Pierce  Egan,  and  the  costly  editions  of  his  works 
had  long  since  shown,  that  the  Tom  and  Jerry  school 
includes  many  of  the  minions  of  fortune,  but  it  does 
not  show  the  merit  either  of  his  writings  or  their  admi- 
ren.    All  that  they  can  do  is  to  lend  their  gold  to  gild 
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the  triumph  of  grimace,  obscenity,  and  buffoonery,  oTer 
taste,  and  wit,  and  sense  and  decency. 

But  is  this  sort  of  literary  saturnalia,  to  haTe  the 
effect  of  reversing  the  laws  of  taste,  and  repealing  the 
canons  of  criticism  7  Are  we  in  this,  as  in  everything 
else,  to  bow  to  the  decision  of  tlie  numero  pUurit  7  And 
will  it  not  be  true  in  the  end  as  it  was  in  the  beginning, 
( whatever  revolutions  may  take  place  in  the  Republic 
of  Letters)  that  the  candidate  for  literary  immortality 
should  take  as  his  maxim,  '*  sdu  e$t  miki  eqmtem  pUm- 
dereT**  We  trust  so.  We  know  that  the  appeal  to  pos- 
terity is  always  derided.  From  the  nature  of  the  case 
it  must  be  so,  and  nuut  etpedattiy  when  the  taste  of  the 
age  is  depraved  by  any  cause,  and  when  he  who  writes 
to  please  it,  is  like  to  outlive  his  own  reputation.  But 
the  hope  to  be  remembered  by  posterity,  to  "  blend  our 
voices  with  the  future  visions^  of  those  in  whose  veins 
our  blood  shall  flow,  and  to  embalm  our  memory  in  the 
language  of  our  country,  is  one  too  dear  to  be  relin- 
quished for  the  applause  of  an  hour.  Necessity  may 
constrain  the  choice,  but  the  generous  spirit  of  true 
genius  will  submit  with  reluctance,  will  curse  its  pa- 
trons in  bitterness  of  heart,  and  sighing,  say  "my 
poverty,  but  not  my  will  consents." 

It  is  our  confidence  in  the  correctness  of  these  ideas 
that  emboldens  us  to  defy  the  authority  of  that  which 
calb  itself  the  public  We  know  that  the  periodical 
press  relies  for  the  most  part  on  the  support  of  the  very 
class  of  readers  of  which  we  have  been  speaking,  and 
must  be  expected  to  take  the  part  of  a  writer  who  is  a 
favorite  with  its  patrons.  We  are,  therefore,  not  sur- 
prised to  find  laudatory  notices  of  the  writings  of  Boi 
prefixed  to  this  publication,  from  the  Examiner,  the 
Morning  Chronicle,  the  John  Bull,  the  Tyne  Mercury, 
&C.  &C.  But  we  must  be  allowed  to  say,  that  such 
notices  from  the  Edinburgh  or  Ctuarterly  Review  would 
have  surprised  us.  With  these  masterly  critics  we  do 
not  presume  to  rank  ourselves ;  but  we  hope  our  ambi- 
tion may  be  allowed  to  seek  its  honors  from  the  same 
hands  that  delight  to  crown  their  labors  with  approba- 
tion ;  and  we  are  satisfied  to  find  our  censure  ratified 
by  their^lenoe.  We  would  that  we  too  could  rebuke 
by  silence.  We  should  have  escaped  an  unpleasant 
task. 

Among  those  who  avow  their  opposition  to  our  views 
in  regard  to  this  kind  of  writing,  we  are  sorry  and  sur- 
prised to  find  Mr.  Noah.  We  were  sorry  because  we 
hold  his  taste  in  high  respect,  and  surprised  because  we 
had  expected  his  approbation  of  our  attempt  to  repel  a 
lawless  invasion  of  his  peculiar  province.  Were  we  in- 
sensible to  the  polished  wit  and  racy  humor  of  this 
gentleman,  we  might  be  less  indignant  at  the  attempt 
to  palm  on  the  public  the  gross  counterfeits  which  we 
coodemn.  If  he  thinks  that  we  have  no  taste  for  fun, 
we  can  hardly  expect  to  find  favor  in  his  eyes.  We 
beg  leave  to  assure  him  that  we  enjoy  a  laugh  as  much 
as  any  one  we  know.  But  we  cannot  laugh  at  the 
word  of  command,  and  we  cannot  keep  our  risible  fa- 
culties on  the  stretch  through  six  or  seven  hundred 
pages  of  grinning  buffoonery.  It  is  the  same  thing  with 
the  pathetic,  and  with  all  the  modes  and  forms  of  elo- 
quence. Let  the  wit  op  the  orator  blow  a  trumpet 
before  him,  and  proclaim  his  purpose  to  make  us  laugh 
or  cry,  and  straightway  our  muscles  assume  an  inexo- 
rable rigidity,  and  the  fountain  of  our  tears  dries  up. 


But  a  ray  of  wit  that  lightens  on  a  serious  aobjaet;  a 
flash  of  mirth  that  smiles  through  tears ;  or  a  taar,  that 
flows  unbidden  from  eyes  that  seem  unused  to  shed 
them,  command  all  our  sympathy.  The  charm  is  io  the 
suddeness  and  the  contrast.  We  can  even  dispense  with 
the  former,  and  bear  to  see  ^  solemn  coxcomb  shown  up 
at  some  length.  But  foMjoMri  perdrix;  Untjmtn  perdrix 
will  never  do. 

We  doubt  not  that  these  ideas  are  not  new  to  Mr. 
Noah.  We  are  sure  he  approves  them,  and  are  willing 
to  abide  his  judgment  of  our  censures,  not  of  Jtfr.  XXdb- 
ent,  but  of  Bos — not  of  the  author,  but  the  school. 
We  have  no  great  cities  on  this  side  of  the  Potoosac^  and 
therefore  no  mobs,  civil  or  literary.  Our  riaves  are  not 
recognized  as  members  either  of  the  body  politic^  or  the 
Republic  of  Letters.  We  stand  on  our  defence  against 
imported  innovations.  We  fight  jnio  arit  sleets,  and  if 
Mr.  Noah  does  not  approve  our  endeavor  to  nptH  all 
foreign  invasions  of  our  rights  of  property  or  tasia,  we 
are  willing  to  stand  condemned. 

If  Mr.  Paulding  could  be  expected  to  speak,  we 
would  propose  another  test.  We  have  the  highest  re- 
spect for  that  gentleman.  His  libeiality,  candor  and 
manly  sense,  aro  worthy  of  all  praise,  and  his  is  that  in- 
fectious mirth  which 

**  OmtB  the  widow**  hmrt  to  elng 
Tho*  the  toar  wsre  Io  her  eje.** 

Now  if  he  would  answer  ex  calsio,  whether  he  is  not 
conscious  that  the  distempered  appetite  oTAu  publie 
has  driven  him  into  extravagancies  which  did  violence 
to  his  own  taste  and  judgment ;  and  whether,  in  thnik- 
ing  of  his  reputation  as  the  inheritanoe  of  his  ehikirea, 
he  does  not  look  on  these  things  with  regret,  we  have 
no  doubt  that  in  that  answer  we  should  find  oar  full 
vindication. 

We  ara  aware  that  we  have  no  right  to  ask  this 
question,  and  Ho  reason  to  expect  an  answer.  We  aro 
awaro  that  the  question  itself  implies  a  censure.  But 
we  beg  leave  to  assnro  him  it  is  very  slight.  We  have 
no  thought  of  placing  his  works  in  the  same  category 
with  those  of  Mr.  Dickens.  The  gentlemanly  nsai  dt 
guerre  of  Launcelot  Langstaflb,  Esq.,  and  the  vulgar 
designation  of  Box,  will  express  the  difference  between 
them. 

But  we  repeat  that  we  expect  no  answer  from  him, 
and  again  rofer  ourselves  to  the  arbitnment  of  Mr. 
Noah.  If  he  condemns  we  will  stand  condemned,  and 
we  will  consent  to  abdicate  our  throne  of  critietsn,  and 
burn  our  sceptre.  His  be  the  fiat.  Abc«iu  a^sohwfiir  : 
/udexdsmnelur/ 


HELEN  DEFENDED.- 

MISS  EDGEWORTH'S  HELEN— AGAIN. 

A  writer,  whose  taste  cultivatioo  appean  to  have 
rondered  more  fastidious,  than  correct  or  dbcriminatiug, 
makes,  jn  the  last  Messenger,  an  attack  upon  this  novel 
and  its  authoress,  characterized  by  at  least  tm  much 
boldness  and  spirit,  as  justice.  He  discoveis  in 
"  Helen"  innumerable  "  vulgarisms  of  language,**  and 
a  plot  exceedingly  defective, — though  he  favors  the 
public  with  a  specification  of  bat  one  particular,  whersiii 
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thii  deficiency  of  plot  consists.  Miss  Edgeworth*s 
ftnner  norels,  written  in  her  father's  lifetime,  being  all 
free  (as  her  assailant  thinks)  from  similar  faults,  he 
infers  that  they  were  indebted  to  Mr.  Edgeworth  for 
their  merits ;  and  that  his  daughter,  deprived  of  the 
pnidiaa  influence  of  his  judgment  and  taste,  fell  im- 
mediately to  that  humble  level,  whence  his  aid  alone 
had  raised  her. 

We  might,  plausibly,  except  to  the  competency  of 
the  judge  who  has  passed  this  sentence.  He  inveighs 
against  **  the  siip-abppmneM  that  pervades**  the  style  of 
"*  this  fjfcnvy  ftsnlitng**  of  Miss  Edgeworth !— and  talks 
of  "such  tmrdeUf  tUp'shp,  vulgar  phraseology!"— His 
fint  sentence,  construed  according  to  its  natural  iok 
port,  would  eoDveythe  idea— exactly  opposite  to  his 
BuaniDg— that  in  Ike  mm  iff  Helen,  a  woman  was  not 
the  antbor.  And  all  these  specimens  of  decency,  re- 
ined tsste,  elegance  and  accuracy,  odbur  in  a  compos!- 
tioB  not  half  a  page  lo^g  l-^Now,  if  it  Is  just  that  only 

TVae  ihonld  "  teach  othen,  who  thexmelrea  excel. 
And  ceofure  freely,  who  have  written  well,"— 

w«  migbt  justly  ask,  wheie  is  the  present  critic's  com- 
ntniom  for  sitting  in  judgment  ? 

Bat  a  plea  to  the  jurisdiction  often  implies  a  want 
of  mbstantial  merit  in  the  cause :  and  recrimination  is 
osnally  the  defence  of  those  who  feel  the  assault  to 
bait  been  just  Both  are  wholly  unsuitable  to  the 
case  of  Miss  Edgeworth.  We  are  therefore  willing  to 
■appose,  that  the  assailant  here  used  the  languid  we 
hsfe  quoted,  merely  to  exempHfy,  %d  hold  up  visibly 
to  censore,  the  vulgarisms  he  meant  to  rebukei  as 
Longinos  **is  himself  the  great  Sublime  he  draws ;" — 
or,  as  one  lecturing  the  '  ladies  of  the  British  fishery ' 
spoQ  their  excessive  freedom  of  speech,  would  natu- 
lally  borrow  a  few  phrases  of  thehr  own  Billingsgate, 
tooiake  himself  the  better  understood. 

Long  ago^  while  her  fiitfaer  yet  lived,  and  with  refer* 
eaoe  to  some  of  her  most  admired  works,  the  Gtuarterly 
&e?iew  pronounced  Miss  E.  **  remarkably  deficient  in" 
ihs  art  of  <*  framing  a  story."  The  plot  of  "  Helen** 
may  safely  be  compared  with  that  of  **  Patronage,"  or 
of  "Belinda,**  or  of  ''Harrington,**  or  of  "Enmll,"-- 
for  probability,  and  freedom  from  unnatural  intricacy. 
That  element  in  it— namely,  General  Clarendon's  in- 
Btting  that  he  should  be  the  jb^«f  foec  of  his  wife— which 
our  Charleston  critic  deems  so  monstrous,  is  full  likely 
Is  be  povtive  Jket;  as  truth  so  often  surpasses  fiction  in 
■trangeness, — and  as^  in  the  infinitely  varying  capri- 
cioosness  of  human  nature  (especially,  Ens^h  nature) 
no  freak  can  ever  be  incredible.  In  this  comparison 
then,  of  her  former  productions  with  her  last,  there  is 
00  support  found  for  the  supposition  that  it  was  to  her 
Cither  Miss  (.  owed  her  former  success. 

Let  us  see  whether,  on  a  comparison  of  the  phme- 
«<PnF  OMd  in  "  Helen**  with  that  in  its  more  honored 
predeeessora,  these  have  any  superiority  to  boast  of. 

Let  us  take  **  Patronage^*-— the  most  admired,  per- 
haps, of  ail  this  admirable  novelist's  works, — ^and  to 
whieh  Mr.  Edgeworth  prefixed  bis  paternal  approval, 
written,  as  the  book  had  been,  under  his  roof:  let  us 
take  Patronage ;  and  see  if,  in  a  few  pages,  we  cannot 
find  many  parallels  to  the  **  vulgarisms*'  (as  the  Charles- 
ton critic  calls  them)  which  have  been  quoted  from 
Helen. 


"Wildfire,  qiiriU  In  tomd**— "Highblood  was  Uoion, 
beyond  the  power  of  whip  or  spur*'—"  Squire  B.  won 
the  match  Aottoio.**  [Description  of  a  horse-race.  Har- 
pen'  edition  of  £*s  works;  vol.  14.  p.  35.] 

"  None  that  ever  sarvtd  man  or  beast" — ib,  (said  by 
a  stable  boy.) 

"  Percy  is  not  curious,  especially  about  jobbing.  He 
will  ask  no  questions ;  or  if  he  should,  I  can  easily  put 
him  upon  a  wrong  scenl,"  (Comm'r.  Falconer  speaks.) 

"  Remember,  you  cannot  get  on  in  the  UplomaHe  line 
without,**  &c    (iiLib.) 

The  same  expression,  "djptanofte  Hne,**  used  twice, 
vol  15.  p^  192 — ^by  Lord  Oldborougb,  and  by  Mr. 
Temple  1 

"  Another  Mnsfe^ll/^."    (Mr.  Percy.)    46. 

"  We  must  push  her  in  the  Urn  for  which  she  is  fitr— 
the  fukUmabU  Kna.**  164.  (Mrs.  Falconer.)  [This  use 
of  the  word  "  Imc,**  is  selected  by  our  Charleston  critic 
for  animadversion,  in  Helen.] 

'*  Come,  come,  Maria,  toAsf  the  d are  you  about  7" 

(CoL  Hauton,  a  nephew  of  Lord  Oldborough,  speak- 
ing to  his  sister,  in  Lord  0.'s  crowded  drawing-room. 
Td.  14.  p.  64.) 

Presently  after,  he  says  again — "  come,  come,  Maria, 
loAsf  ths  dense  are  yon  atV*  (attempting  to  make  her 
sing,  ih,) 

"  She**  (Miss  Hauton)  "  cleared  her  ikrval,  and  began 
again— worse  still,  she  was  ouf  of  tone."  {ib,) 

"  D.. . .  d  agreeable,  you  two  seem,^  cried  the  Colonel, 
(to  his  sister  and  CapC  Percy)  "  without  a  word  to 
lAroio  fo  a  dog.**  66. 

"  She  is  hipped  this  morning  '* — (CoL  Hauton,  p.  68, 
speaking  of  his  sister,  to  her  face,  and  in  the  same  pre- 
sence!) 

"I  do  not  agree  toitJk  the  general  principle,  that,** 
&C.  (p.  57 — Godfirey  Percy.) 

"  Buckhunt  thaughi  and  fAougR"  41. 

"Oh  hang  it!  hang  it,  John!  what  the  devil  shall  I 
do  7  My  father  won't  pay  a  farthing  for  me,  unless  I 
go  into  the  church  !**  p.  43.  (said  by  Buckhurst  Falco- 
ner^a  young  gentleman  about  to  enter  into  holy  or. 
ders.) 

"  Would  dance  divinely,  if  she  would  but  let  herself 
otil.*'  (Buckhurst  F.  says  it,  of  Miss  Caroline  Percy !) 
43. 

**  The  terror  of  his  votes  and  lightning  of  his  eye.** 
(vol.  15.  p.  103 — misquotation  of  Qrey.) 

Alfred  Percy  (a  young  lawyer  of  talents)  quotes 
Burke  as  saying  that  "  Law  has  a  contractile  power  on 
the  mind.'*  Now  Burke  indeed  says,  that  law  is  not 
so  apt  to  open  and  UberaUze  the  mind,  as  it  is  to  quicken 
and  invigorate  it.  But  contractile  does  not  express  his 
meaning.  Contract  is  mfranriffoe  in  its  signification. 
It  means  "  having  the  power  of  «e(^-contraclion," — not 
the  power  to  contract  another  thing. 

Lady  Angelina  Hadingham,  a  beauty  and  bel-espritt 
IB  made  to  cry  out,  in  a  roomfull  of  company,  *'0! 
cramp!  cramp! — horrid  cramp!  in  my  foot — in  my 

leg!" 

Mr.  Edgeworth  had  studied  law,  if  not  practised. 
Elad  Patronage  been  written  either  by  him,  or  under 
the  "  guardian  influence*'  of  his  **  taste  and  judgment,** 
he  never  would  have  committed  or  sufiTered  the  blun* 
den  it  contains,  in  points  connected  with  that  profes- 
sion. 

Vol.  in.-«8 
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He  DOTer  would  have  coupled  "  Coke  and  Seldon" 
[Selden]  as  representatives  of  the  professioD  in  a  law- 
yer's mind ;  or  have  talked  of  a  **  decree^  in  an  ocHon 
at  law. 

He  never  would  have  mentioned  the  drawing  of  a 
replieaticn,  ss  a  task  likely  to  absorb  all  a  lawyer's 
powers ;  nor  the  drawing  of  r^oinden^  as  one  of  his 
common  teils :  it  being  very  rarely  that  a  replication, 
and  still  more  rarely  that  a  rejoinder,  presents  the 
slightest  difBcuIty,— or  indeed  is  drawn  out  in  /orm,  at 
all — by  an  advocate,  too !. 

He  never  would  have  represented  Lady  Jane  Gran- 
ville, (drfendmU  in  a  law-suit)  as  putting  in  a  replica- 
tion ;  nor  the  same  party  as  filing  a  repUealUmf  and  a 
plea  of  nil-^lAet  /—and  all  under  the  eye  and  tottAoiit 
the  correction  of  her  counsel ! — (voL  15.  p.  38):  nor, 
in  the  very  next  page,  as  being  in  danger  of  nontmt ! 

He  never  would  have  made  a  lawyer  say,  that  the 
inquiry  "was  he  rich,  or  poor?'' — ^is  ''a  leading  ftief- 
fton  .*"  since  Mr.  E.  could  not  but  have  known  that  a 
leading  question  is  one  which  prompto  such  answer  as 
the  propounder  wishes ;  which  tkit  question  does  not. 

Opening  *'  Ennui"  at  random,  we  see  Lord  Glenthom 
saying  "I  thought  him  a  mighty  eUver  roan  :*'  and  fur- 
ther on,  the  sensible,  witty,  and  noUe  Lady  Qeraldine 
uses  one  (as  *^one  does  not  like,''  &c)  thrice,  in  three 
lines. 

Harrington,  Ormond,  Vivian,  BeUnda,  The  Absen- 
tee-Hn  short  all  the  Edgeworth  novels,  without  excep- 
tion, contain  innumerable  expressions  at  which  a  pre- 
cisian might  cavil,  as  being  nngrammatical,  inelegant, 
inappropriate  or  vulgar :  and  though,  when  they  come 
to  be  scrutinized  with  liberality  and  justice,  they  for  the 
most  part  prove  to  be  warranted  by  the  occasion,  or 
suitable  to  the  persons  who  are  made  to  utter  them,  or 
sanctioned  by  high  precedent,  or  at  least  accordant 
with  idiom, — still  there  remain  »ome  to  be  pardoned; 
some  few  blemishes,  the  almost  unavoidable  result  of 
human  weakness,  and  which  enlightened  criticism  should 
always  pardon,  in  consideration  of  the  numberless  ex- 
cellences that  overshadow  and  efface  them. 


.«  UbI  plora  nlteot  In  carmine,  non  ego  paude 


Offender  maculie,  quae,  aut  tncnria  TudiC, 
Aut  hnmana  parum  carit  natora.*' 

But  it  is  not  impossible,  that  even  the  small  reaidiaan 
of  faults  which  seem  thus  to  sue  for  pardon~*the  con- 
fessed vulgarisms  and  slovenlinesses— constitute,  imper- 
ceptibly, a  part  of  the  charm  by  which  Miss  Edgeworth 
captivates  every  grade  of  intellect.  It  mag  be,  that  they 
stamp  the  verisimilitude  of  her  characters  more  clearly; 
assimilate  them  more  exactly  to  those  whom  our  daily 
Walks  and  daily  tasks  present  to  our  view ;  and  give  to 
her  dramatic  page  that  air  of  real  life,  which  when  it 
accompanies  well  conceived  incidents  and  an  engaging 
style,  comes  the  most  unerringly  home  to  our  bosoms. 
Instead  of  imitating  Dr.  Johnson,  whoae  prince  and 
princess,  poet,  philosopher,  and  waiting  maid,  all  deli- 
ver themselves  in  periods  strutting  with  right  Johnso- 
nian stateliness  and  rotundity, — she  gives  to  each  per- 
son his  or  her  natural  diction.  Her  men-servants  and 
maid-servants.  Lords  and  Ladies,  silly  colonels,  flippant 
wits,  belles,  dandies,  toad-eating  parsons,  and  men  of 
sense  and  virtue,  have  their  respective,  appropriate  dia- 
lects.   But  as  in  actual  life,  so  in  her  books,  the  dialect 


of  the  same  person  sometimes  varies.  Her  Telephos 
and  Peleus,  on  suitable  occasions,  lay  aside  their  wont- 
ed ttiUt  of  style.*  Lord  Oldborough,  in  confidential 
ittteroourse  with  a  tried  fiiend,  can  stoop  to  reftdk  if  not 
to  teller  a  jest ;  or  in  talking  with  an  official  inferior, 
can  adopt  such  cant  as  "  diplomatic  UmeJ*  Lotd  Da? e- 
nant  (like  many  grave  Lords,  probably  owning  raoe- 
borses,  and  in  his  youth  a  practised  coachman)  talks  of 
a  itnmg'pidUng  faney,  throum  I91011  ite  haimckee,  i^j 
Davenant,  the  lofty  and  the  sage,  wishing  by  ridicule 
to  prevent  her  young  female  friend  from  adopting  a  cer- 
tain error,  warns  her  not  to  satisfy  herself  with  a  "com- 
mon nam6y-pam^,  littie^missjf  ^^rase."  Kay,  states- 
men, wits,  and  scholars,  utter  vulgarisms  and  violate 
grammar, — as  we  hear  them  do  every  day  in  conversa- 
tion and  in  their  public  speeches :  as  one  of  Virginia's 
greatest  living  sons  asks  for  a  eham  of  tobaooOy  and  in- 
vites a  friend  to  the  quote  dub:  and  as  the  mightiest 
mind  in  South  Carolina,  if  not  in  this  Union,  nullifies  a 
rule  of  grammar  with  even  far  less  ceremony  than  an 
unconstitutional  law.— Miss  Edgeworth  shows  her  love 
for  truth,  in  not  making  even  her  personages  talk  as  if 
a  stenographer  were  by,  to  write  down  every  word  for 
the  press :  and  she  is  rewarded  for  it,  by  the  well  nigh 
universal  admiration  attending  her  rapid  and  oareless, 
but  faithful  copies  of  human  life  and  human  convem- 
tion. 

Many  of  the  phrases  quoted  by  the  CharleBton  cor- 
respondent of  the  Messenger  ss  censurable, — are  utter- 
ed by  persons  or  at  junctures  that  suit  them,  perfectly. 
For  instance,  LadjiCecilia,  a  lively,  rattling  young  wo- 
man, of  loose  speech  and  almost  as  loose  principles,  is 
the  utterer  of  some  dozen  of  them.  Several  others  are 
chargeable  to  Horace  Churchill,  a  profligate  nonnof  wit 
and  pleasure.  Several  to  other  ladies  whose  charac- 
ters, or  the  occasions  on  which  they  speak,  render  it 
quite  natural  and  proper  for  them  to  use  such  language — 
as,  when  Helen  says  that  Lady  Davenanfs  is  '^a  lie^, 
high  character*'— or  when  Lady  Katrine  begs  '*  a  lies- 
sand  mUOon  ^f  pardon»^—oe  when  Lady  Davenant  says 
of  her  daughter,  "  Ceciiiarighted  hereof.** 

Many  others  of  the  censured  phrases  appear  to  as 
absolutely  defensible  and  proper. 

Thus,  Lady  Davenant,  preparing  to  tell  a  part  of  her 
history  to  Helen,  sa]r»-~"6ive  me  my  embroidery 
frame ;  I  never  can  teU  well  without  having  something 
to  do  with  my  hands."  Our  critic  would  sobstituts 
relolc  for  leB,  in  this  passage !  We  only  ask  any  impar- 
tial judge,  to  liy  it  I 

Again,  when  Lady  D.  says  "  whatever  I  may  have 
been  on  the  greol  aqiuareo  of  politics,** — she  obviously 
alludes  to  the  ehese-board — that  most  frequent  subject  of 
comparison  to  the  arena  of  politics. 

**  A  leash  qf  languages  at  once/*  is  a  line  fv>m  the  first 
canto  of  Hudibras ;  employed,  with  perfect  aptness, 
both  in  Helen  and  in  Miss  R's  "  Thoughts  on  Bores." 

"  Tripod  sentences,"  means  *'  thru-footed  sentences:" 
and  expresses  very  happily  the  structure  of  the  Ram- 
bler's pompous  periods.  Sir  Walter  Scott  as  happily 
speaks  of  Sir  Robert  Hazlewood's  triads  and  qwdarnads. 

Rebate  means  to  Utml,  to  beat  back :  and  regrate  means 
to  shocks  or  offend.    When,  therefore,  the  abrupt,  rude 

t  Telephiu  et  Peleus,  qnum  pauper  et  exsul,  uterque 
Projicit  ampullae  et  aeaquipedalla  verba. 
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Miss  Clarendon's  conTersation  with  her  Tolatile  sister- 
in-law,  is  said  to  have  been  '*a  perpetual  rehoHng  and 
rtgrating,^*  we  cannot  perceive  the  passage  to  be  either 
Tulgar  or  unintelligible. 

"They  rode  or  hoatedj*  To  hoatj  is  a  verb,  better 
established  by  usage,  and  certainly  more  needed,  than 
oar  American  Terb  "to  progress,**  which  is  now  fairly 
adopted  into  the  English  language. 

"  DeUghyid  enjoyment''  is  not  objectionable.  Enjoy- 
ment may  be  of  various  degrees, — from  that  which  is 
barely  appreciable,  to  that  which  inspires  a  thrilling 
ecstasy.  "  DeHghtfid  enjoyment"  approaches  this  lat- 
ter degree. 

A  passage  from  page  141  (or  160,  of  Harper's  edi- 
tion) is  misquoted — ^no  doubt  undesignedly.  It  reads 
'*  whether  the  fault  is  tnost  in  modem  books,  or  in  our 
andent  sehes ;"  &c.  Whoever  will  turn  to  the  passage, 
and  read  it  with  the  context,  will  find  it  plainly  pro- 
per. 

We  need  not  carry  this  examination  further.  It  has 
gone  far  enough  to  prove — 1.  That  some  things  cited 
as  faults,  are  not  so  in  any  respecL  2.  That  others 
which,  taken  by  themselves,  appear  to  be  faults,  are 
justified  by  the  context,  or  by  a  consideration  of  the 
penons  6y,  or  fo,  or  qf  whom  they  are  spoken.  3. 
That  if  any  remain  unjustified,  they  are  pardonable  be- 
cause of  their  immense  disproportion  to  the  excellences 
aroand  them :  excellences  amid  which,  indeed,  they  are 
lott,  except  to 

"  The  critic**  eje— ihatmicroatspe  of  wiL" 

i 

4u  That  whatever  blame  attaches  after  all  to  Helen, 
attaches  equally  to  the  novels  published  in  Mr.  R's 
lifetime :  so  that  these  may  as  well  have  been  written 
without  his  help,  as  Helen ;  and  whatever  merit  they 
possess,  is  undividedly  her's. 

A  confirmation  of  this  last  point  is  to  be  fi^und  in 
''Pnetieal  Education ;"  avowedly,  in  its  title  page,  the 
joint  work  of  father  and  daughter.  The  preface  tells 
ui,  that  out  of  25  chapters  which  compose  the  work, 
fire,  and  part  of  a  sixth,  were  written  by  Mr.  Edge- 
worth:  off  the  rest,  by  his  daughter.  Now,  we  ask 
any  candid  and  intelligent  reader  to  peruse  the  nineteen 
chapters  which  are  thus  undeniably  hers ;  and  say,  if 
Uiey  do  not  possess  in  a  higher  degree  than  the  other 
five  or  six,  the  sprightliness,  grace,  just  thought,  and 
acQte  remark,  which  distinguish  the  Edgeworth  No- 
Tels? 

We  would  fiun  strengthen  our  vindication  of  Helen 
ftod  its  author,  by  an  analysis  and  extracts;  but  twice 
the  time  and  space  we  designed,  has  been  filled ;  so  we 
forbnar.  It  is  impossible  however  not  to  say,  that  the 
character  of  Last  Datbnant,  as  it  stands  in  her  latter 
years,  chastened  by  adversity  and  exercised  in  exalted 
pursuits,  is  one  of  the  noblest  that  any  page,  of  history 
or  of  fiction,  has  ever  presented.  She  is  the  counter- 
pan  of  Lord  Old  borough — only  wiser  and  better.  Nor 
is  it  a  superhuman  wisdom ;  which,  like  the  beauty 
and  goodness  of  angels,  is  contemplated  by  men  with 
admiration,  but  at  the  same  time  without  hope  of  equal- 
ling it,  and  without  any  distinct  pense  of  its  connexion 
with  their  interests  or  destinies.  Her  wisdom  and 
goodness  come  down  from  the  skies,  dwell  in  human 
abodes,  busy  themselves  with  the  daily  concerns  of  hu- 
man life,  and  devote  all  their  enei^es  to  the  heighten- 


ing of  human  happiness.*  Meanwhile,  she  evidently 
has  (or  once  had)  human  weaknesses ;  and  she  works 
by  human  means :  so  that  she  has  our  sympathies,  and 
does  not  appal  our  emulation.  He  who  can  contem- 
plate her  without  feeling  more  intense  wishes  and 
stronger  resolutions  to  do  good, — '  is  more  or  less  than 
man.'  If  writing  in  letters  of  gold  had  not  now  become 
so  trite  and  stale  a  distinction,  it  ought  to  be  awarded 
to  Lady  Davenant's  exclamation,  when  her  corporeal 
nature  was  failing  under  the  beneficent  labors  of  her 
untiring  mind :  "  Bkttxe  wear  out  than  rust  out !" 
said  she* 

Such  a  morai  creation  is  more  salutary,  and  gives  its 
author  a  better  title  to  the  gratitude  of  her  race,  than 
the  hundred  choicest  wonders  of  Grecian  art  would 
have  done,  even  had  they  been  all  the  work  of  a  single 
hand.  The  latter  could  only  sublimate  and  refine  the 
current  ideas  of  physical  beauty :  the  former  awakens 
the  heart  to  a  sense  of  every  duty, — brightens  and 
strengthens  domestic  ties, — kindles  the  sacred  flame  of 
patriotism, — and  prompts  the  generous  resolve  to  "do 
or  die"  in  behalf  of  mankind. 


OLAITA: 
OR  THE   SIOUX  GIRLt 

BT  EDW.  MARSH  HEIST. 

The  dying  sun's  last,  trembling  smile, 

Soft  and  bright-tinted,  fell 
O'er  lake  and  golden-sanded  isle — 

O'er  hill  and  woody  delU 
The  Indian  lodges,  bright  array'd, 

Smil'd  on  the  mossy  ground ; 
And  merry  men  and  maidens  stray'd 

In  laughing  groups  around. 

Lovely  and  cheerful  was  that  scene: 

The  forest  green  and  bright — 
The  lodges  rear'd  the  boughs  between. 

All  bath'd  in  richest  light : 
The  mount-crown'd  Uke  seen  thro*  the  trees — 

The  cataract's  wild  play ; 
The  music  of  the  summer  breeze^- 

The  8ong-bird*s  thrilling  lay ! 

*  The  claasical  reader  will  remember  Cicero**  tilbate  to  Soc* 
rates—"  FblloBophiam  iJle  devocBTH  e  coelo,'*  fcc 

t  A  late  traveller,  in  hto  "  Journal  of  Travels  to  the  ITorth- 
western  Regions  of  tbeUnked  Statea,"  thiia  speakaof  this  noble 
Indian  girl :~"  hi  passing  through  I<ake  Pepin,  our  interpreter 
pointed  out  to  us  a  high  precipice  on  the  eastern  shore  of  the 
lake,  from  which  an  Indian  girl,  of  the  Sioux  nation,  had  pre- 
cipitated herself  in  a  fit  of  (Usappoinied  Iotsw  She  had  glren 
her  heait,  it  appears,  to  a  young  chief  of  her  own  tribe,  who 
was  very  much  attached  to  her,  but  the  alliance  was  opposed  by 
her  father,  who  wished  her  to  marry  an  old  chief  renowned  for 
his  wisdom  and  influence  in  the  nation.  As  the  union  was  in- 
sisted upon,  and  no  other  way  a^Marlng  to  aroid  it,  she  deter- 
mined to  sacrifice  her  life  in  preference  to  a  Tiolation  of  her 
former  tow  ;  and,  while  the  marriage  ceremonies  were  going 
forward,  s(^ently  stole  away,  and  before  she  could  be  overtaken, 
threw  herself  from  an  awful  precipice,  and  was  insUntly  dashed 
to  a  thousand  pieces !  The  name  of  this  noble-minded  Indian 
girl  was  Ota-Ita" 
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And  there,  with  spirits  gay  and  glad, 

Roam'd  many  forest  girls— 
In  flow'ry  wreaths  and  rich  robes  clad,— 

GUtt'ring  with  gems  and  pearls. 
The  farry  mantle  and  bright  plume 

Adorned  the  painted  men. 
Who  now  forgot  their  haughty  gloom 

And  join'd  Mirth's  mlnglM  din ! 

That  eve,  a  chief,  in  years  and  fame, 

And  mighty  wisdom,  great, 
Was  a  fair  Sioux  girl  to  claim 

As  his  own  t^edded  mate. 
And  old  and  young,  in  joyous  bands, 

Had  met  together  there — 
Proud  warrior-guests  from  distant  lands, 

And  maidens  bright  and  fair. 

A  nobler  form  ne'er  trod  the  e^rth 

In  wilder  grace  and  pride, 
Than  she  who  was  to  be  led  forth 

That  eye  as  a  young  bride. 
But  she  loT'd  not  him— that  chief  so  stem, 

To  whom  she  had  been  driven : 
For  him  love's  fire  did  not  bum — 

For  htm  no  thought  was  given ! 

To  a  young  hunter  of  the  wood 
She*d  pledg'd,  till  death  should  sever, 

Before  the  Spirit,  great  and  good, 
Her  bosom's  love  forever ! 

And  Ola-Ita's  soul  was  sad — 

*  Her  ev'ry  thought  did  rove 

Unto  that  one,  to  whom  she  had 
Long  gave  her  heart  and  love. 

She  had  plead  to  her  proud  sire 

To  revoke  his  stem  decree- 
But  he  swore,  in  fearful  ire. 

That  chief's  bride  she  should  be  I 
And  the  girl  from  that  dark  hour 

Qrew  sad  and  droop'd  away : 
No  more  was  seen  in  grove  and  bow'r 

With  merry  giris  in  play. 

Where  the  fawn  hid  in  the  green  wood. 

When  came  the  evening-shade, 
She  roam'd,  and  mid  its  solitude 

That  sad  one  wept  and  pray'd ! 
And  the  old  sages  of  her  race 

Would  stop  and  wildly  gaze 
Upon  her  wan  and  wasting  face 

In  pity  and  amaze. 

No  mof«  with  glad  words  were  they  hail*d 

At  her  fkir  cabin^door : 
The  bright  smile  of  her  eye  had  pai'd — 

Her  song  was  heard  no  more ! 
She  shuon'd  the  maids  who  wrought  so  fiur 

Her  bridal  robe  and  wreatli : 
Alas  f  they  only  spoke  to  her 

Of  blighted  hopes  and  death! 

♦     .       ♦  ♦  ♦  ♦ 

Plow  the  bright  sun  had  left  the  sky— 

The  torch  was  blazing  red — 
The  marriage-song  was  pealing  high — 

The  marriage-feast  was  spread : 


The  Boft-eyed  maiden  of  the  wild— 
The  brave  with  his  fiery  glance— 

The  hoary  chieftain  and  the  child, 
All  mingl'd  in  the  dance ! 

And  the  wild  songs,  so  gladly  pour'd. 

In  accents  rich  and  clear 
From  many  tongues  in  sweet  a«90ord. 

Flung  to  the  laughing  air 
(Already  burden'd  with  the  song 

Of  wave  and  stream  and  bird) 
Wild  music,  as  it  danc'd  along, 

That  ev'ry  bosom  stirr'd ! 

With  fawn-like  step  the  earth  they  trod, 

In  mystic  reels  they  flew : 
While  wooing  plumes  did  beod  and  nod 

To  locks  of  darkest  hue. 
That  gently  on  the  light  breexe  streamM 

That  floated  idly  by  ; 
Each  eye  with  mirth  and  rapture  beamM— 

Each  heart  was  bounding  high ! 

They  stopp'd :  for  many  a  laughing  maid 

Apast  them  bounded  light — 
And  each  a  smiling  wreath  display'd 

Of  flowers  fre^  and  bri^t : 
They  hung  them  round  the  bridal  bow'rs. 

And  away,  again  did  glide 
(Strewing  along  a  path  of  flow'is) 

To  bring  the  destin'd  bride ! 
*  «         '-^  *  * 

The  moon  was  trembling  in  the  sky — 

The  look*d-for  hour  had  come — 
The  guests  sate  round  with  anxious  eye- 
Where  did  the  others  roam  7 
Along  the  flow'ry  path  they  spread, 

With  foailul  tramp  and  riioat. 
Now  back  those  dark-eyed  maidens  sped 

And  wild  they  glanc'd  about! 

«  Arise!  arise !  'neath  the  'tangled  tree. 

The  young  girl  we  left  there- 
She  is  gone!  she  b  gone!  oh!  where  is  she  T 

They  sounded  through  the  air. 
Upsprang  the  guests,  with  fear  and  dread. 

And  loud  outcry  and  hue ; 
They  seiz'd  the  torches  blazing  red 

And  through  the  wood  they  flew ! 

As  hunters  seek  the  wolf  at  night, 

So  sought  they  for  the  maid — 
They  pierc'd  with  their  keen,  searching  sight. 

The  cavern's  thickest  shade : 
In  glen,  and  brake,  and  thicket's  maze 

Their  flaming  torches  gleamM  : 
The  fawn  fled  trembling  *neath  their  gaze, 

And  wild  the  panther  scream'd ! 

And  who  were  they,  those  chieftains  two^ 

Who  rushed,  with  spear  and  bow. 
Like  storm-blast,  the  wide  desert  thro', 

UttVing  fierce  wails  of  wo  ? 
'Twas  Ola-Ita's  sire,  and  him 

Who  arav'd  and  lost  her  hand : 
They  sought  her  betroth*d,  lolin— 

H$  roam'd  another  hind ! 
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On  the  wild  cliffy  that  'bore  the  surge 

Of  Pepin's  lake-sea,  thitw 
Into  the  doads  its  dizzy  Terge, 

A  dark  form  rose  to -view. 
On  that  high  pile,  so  dull  and  drear, 

Had.human  step  ne'er  been ; 
Nor  eyes,  save  the  dark  eagle's,  ne'er 

OlanePd  from  its  brow  till  then  I 

There  stood  a  maiden,  dark  and  wild — 

Bright  robes  around  her  clung — 
Laurels  and  brightest  flowers  smil'd, 

And  o'er  her  sad  brow  hung: 
Long  gaz'd  she  on  the  moonlit  earth, 

And  waves  that  rosh'd  along — 
And  then  her  voice  wildly  gush'd  forth 

In  sad,  despairing  song : 

^LoT'd  land!  whose  bosom,  broad  and  briglit, 

My  yoathful  spirit  nurs'd, 

(Now  sank  so  deep  in  wo  and  night— 

So  fkted  and  aocurst,) 

Fsrswell  I  Land  of  my  love,  farewell ! 

I  leave  thee,  now,  forever  t 

Farewell  forest,  hUI,  flood  and  dell— 

Haonts  of  my  youth,  we  sever ! 

"  Once,  o'er  thy  breast,  so  fair  and  broad, 

Light  danc'd  my  feet  along : 

Once,  by  thy  hill,  and  stream,  and  wood, 

Echc^d  my  laugh  and  song ! 

O !  deep  in  mem'ry  are  enshrin'd 

These  hours  so  bright  and  dear : 

Time  had  not  then  writ  on  my  mind 

Such  names  as  Grief  and  Care. 

"  Now  why  does  OIa*Ita  wear 

These  flowers  on  her  brow  7 

What  mean  these  robes  and  gems  so  fair  7 

Alas !  I  know  them  now  f 

Ofl^off!  ye  robes,  ye  mockers  bright, 

Nor  taont  me  with  my  doom ! 

O^  oflT!  ye  riiall  not  haunt  my  sight 

Unto  the  gaping  tomb ! 

"  Why  spent  not  the  red  lightning-streak 

On  fln«  its  power  7 

Why  did  storms  harmless  round  me  break  7 

Why  kept  for  this  sad  hour. 

To  love  and  be  belov'd :  then  torn 

From  all — to  fade  and  die  I 

Spirit  above !   Why  was  I  bom 

For  this  dark  destiny  7 

**LoT'd  one  and  lost !  how  can  I  bear 
To  think  of  thee,  O !  lolin  7 
How  can  I  think  of  what  we  were-^ 
Of  what  we  might  have  been  7 
And  must  I  go— leave  this  fair  earth, 
Where  I  so  long  have  stray*d  7 
Leave  Mm,  and,  uncall'd,  wander  forth 
To  the  dim  realms  of  Shade  7 

**  Leave  him— from  whom  I  could  not  brook 
One  hoar  onoe  to  sever  7 
Withoat  one  farewell  word  or  look, 
Leave  Msi  forever  7 


Ay,  it  is  so !— it  must  be  so  1 

Love's  dream  is  over  now ! 

E'en  the  small  ray  that  Hope  would  throw, 

Is  shut  out  by  that  vow  I 

'*  Father!  I  will  not  curse  thy  name ! 

No !  with  my  dying  breath 

I  bless  thee — (though  to  sin  and  shame 

And  an  untimely  death 

Thou'st  brought  me) — and  I  breathe  a  pray'r 

That  we  may  soon  arrive. 

And  dwell  where  nought  but  pleasures  are, — 

'Midst  the  bless'd  spirit-tribe. 

"  And  thou — ^thou  only  being  of  my  love, 
lolin !  farewell  awhile  I 
I  leave  thee :  spirit- voices  from  above 
Call  me  to  their  bright  isle, 
Where  reigns  the  Master  of  All  Lifo — 
Where  we  shall  meet  and  dwell — 
Where  all  with  light  and  Ufe  is  rife- 
Farewell!  my  lolin!  foreweU!" 

She  ceas'd :  and  the  wild  sea  below 

Soon  hid  the  senseless  day 
Of  her  who  breath'd  these  words  of  wo^ 

Within  its  breast  for  aye ! 
Thus,  like  the  "  LesbUn  Sappho"  fair, 

Rnsh'd  from  that  *'  Leucate"  of  the  wild 
(Mad,  with  Love's  thwarted  flame,  like  her,) 

That  htgh-souPd  forestpchild  I 
Whuhuterf  Fa. 


ON  TREES,  AGAIN.* 

BT  JAMKS  F.  OnS. 

**  Thrice  happy  ho,  who,  hy  Mine  shady  grore, 
Far  from  the  clamorous  world,  doch  lire  his  own : 
Though  solitary,  who  is  nol  alone, 
But  doih  converse  with  that  Eteroal  Love. 
*  V  *  * 

The  world  is  full  of  horrors,  troublee,  slights ; 
Trees*  harmless  shades  have  only  true  delig hte." 

Dnimm0md*$  Samuti. 

In  a  critique  upon  the  contents  of  the  August  num- 
ber of  the  Southern  Literary  Messenger  in  a  late  Rich- 
mond Whig,  occurs  the  following  notice. 

**  TVeet.— We  do  not  fancy  thle  article  greatlv.  It  is  well 
enough  written,  but  it  ietoo  much  like  affectation  of  English  sen- 
timent. The  people  of  this  country,  who  look  upon  trees  as  so 
many  cumberers  of  the  earth,  cannot  be  easily  brought  to  sorrow 
for  every  one  that  is  cut  down,  and  to  see  in  its  prostration  the 
untimely  end  of  some  beautiful  Hamadryad.  Any  such  feeling 
has  no  abiding  place  in  tliie  conoiry,  and  a  description  of  it  looks 
like  affectatioa" 

Had  we  not  taken  up  our  friend  Snowden's  Ghzette 
just  ailer  and  jserused  the  following,  we  should  have 
really  been  inclined  to  write  an  apologetic  article  for 
obtruding  our  certainly  not  ill-meant  paper  on  '*  Trees" 
upon  the  readers  of  the  Messenger,  in  reply  to  this 
critique.  But  we  found  consolation  at  the  hands  of 
one  editor  for  the  wounds  inflicted  by  another. 

<<  Tre€s.—Vvl\  of  refreshing  thoughts  and  images  and  rich  In 
some  of  the  collected  gema  of  our  language  on  this  beautiful 
subJecL*' 

How**  doctors  differ !" 

e  See  August  number  of  the  MeiseDger,  page  SOO. 
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But  we  did  not  rerame  our  pen  to  dwell  upon  this 
difference,  or  upon  the  actual  value  of  a  paper,  written 
from  the  heart,  and  from  amidst  the  scenes  and  associa- 
tions which  it,  perhaps  feebly,  but  certainly  not  insin- 
cerely, describes.  Our  only  object  is  to  vindicate,  first, 
our  countrymen  from  the  charge  of  being  so  tasteless, 
as  to  '*  look  upon  trees  only  as  so  many  cumberers  of 
the  ground,''-~and  ourselves,  from  that  of  **  affectation 
of  English  sentiment,"  in  describing  the  beauty  of,  and 
dwelling  upon  the  many  delightful  associations  with 
Trees.  In  doing  this,  we  feel  inclined  to  take  the 
broadest  ground,  at  the  outset, — and  to  assert,  that  the 
love  of  ornamental  trees,  the  attachment  to  shady  walks, 
even  in  the  midst  of  the  world's  dustiest  thoroughfiures, 
is  a  deep-rooted  feeling,  nay,  a  passion,  in  the  character 
of  the  American  people. 

The  writer  of  this  knows  a  beautiful  town  in  New 
England,  where  there  exists  an  association  of  the  citi- 
zens, which  was  formed  for  the  purpose  of  rearing  a 
growth  of  trees  under  such  regulations  as  to  secure  not 
only  for  the  present  generation,  but  for  generations  yet  to 
come,  a  grateful  shade  and  cool  retreat  from  midsummer's 
noontide  heat.  Each  member  is  bound  to  rear  one  tree 
in  some  situation  where  the  public  may  derive  a  benefit 
from  it,  when  grown,  and  when  so  planted,  it  becomes 
public  property,  and  is  guarded  from  injury  by  muni- 
cipal penal  regulations.  This  association  is  large,  is 
constantly  increasing,  and  its  benefits  are  already  ac- 
knowledged by  the  visiters  to,  as  well  as  the  inhabi- 
tants of,  the  place. 

There  is  no  more  lovely  spot  in  all  the  land,  than  the 
thriving  town  of  Worcester,  in  the  county  of  the  same 
name,  in  Massachusetts.  Situated  on  the  sides  and  in 
the  vallies  of  a  beautiful  cluster  of  small  yet  picturesque 
hills,  which  are  surrounded  at  some  distance  by  still 
more  prominent  eminences— its  neat  cottages,  tapering 
spires,  and  tasteful  residences,  built  and  finished  in  the 
style  of  French  chateaux,  all  painted  pure  white,  and 
contrasting  most  charmingly  with  the  dense  ^masses  of 
foliage,  growing  everywhere  in  the  village  in  great  pro- 
fusion,— it  certainly  is  the  loveliest  specimen  of  the 
**rutin  urhe"  it  has  ever  been  our  lot  to  see,  and  our  hap- 
piness to  admire.  Riding  through  its  shady  streets,  a 
few  weeks  since,  with  one  of  its  oldest  and  most  enter- 
prising and  eminent  citizens,  and  remarking  upon  this, 
its  most  striking  peculiarity,  we  were  told  by  our  com- 
panion that  by  a  law  of  the  municipality  of  Worcester,  no 
man  was  permitted  to  cut  down  a  tree  in  that  place, 
without  the  leave  of  its  oS&cen,  under  a  heavy  penalty, 
which  is,  in  every  case  of  violation  of  the  law,  most 
rigor4>usly  enforced.  It  matters  not  that  a  citizen  may 
have  planted,  last  year,  a  tree  before  his  own  door, 
which,  this  year,  he  desires  to  remove.  If  it  stand  in 
the  street,  it  is  sacred.  Hence,  among  other  kindred 
causes,  has  it  arisen,  that  Worcester  is  the  admiration 
and  delight  of  all  visiters,  ^nd  the  pride  and  comfort  of 
its  own  citizens. 

The  eity  of  Boston  has  been  rearing,  with  great  care 
and  at  great  cost,  ever  since  its  foundation,  a  magnifi- 
cent mile-square  of  trees,  of  the  rarest  kinds,  and  the 
most  grateful  umbrage.  Rich  citizens,  dying,  have  be- 
queathed valuable  additions  from  their  own  gardens  to 
this  rich  collection, — and  these  are  frequently  removed, 
at  full  growth,  with  immense  trouble  and  great  expense, 
to  the  already  well  stocked  receptacle.    As  one  ap- 


proaches the  venerable  city  from  the  west,  over  either 
of  the  broad  avenues  running  in  that  direction,  his  eye 
is  struck  with  this  lovely  feature  of  the  scene,  which 
gradually  developes  its  beauties  before  him  as  he  nears 
the  fix>t  of  the  common,  and  passes  up  Beacon  street  on 
the  west,  or  Tremont  street  on  the  south.  In  the  midst 
of  all  the  rest,  is  '<TH£  ELM,"— the  great  boast  of 
Bostonians,  and  the  never-failing  subject  of  admiration 
upon  which  strangers  grow  eloquent.  Ask  the  poorest 
citizen  of  the  New  England  capital  his  opinion  of  the 
value,  in  dollars  and  cents,  of  that  "  cumberer  of  the 
ground"  and  its  thousand  companions, — and  say  if  hii 
reply  furnishes  anything  like  a  corroboration  of  the  as- 
sertion placed  at  the  head  of  this  paper,  that  '*  any  such 
feeling  [as  a  passion  for  trees,]  has  no  abiding  place  in 
this  country." 

Nor  could  such  an  assertion  be  for  a  moment  sus- 
tained in  the  hearing  of  any  one  of  the  thousands,  who, 
upon  one  fair  afternoon  in  autumn,  met  together  in  one 
of  the  loveliest  dells  that  skirt  the  base  of  Mount  An- 
bum,  to  consecrate  that  spot,  with  all  its  woody  hills, its 
willow  shaded  streams,  and  moasy  vales,  to  the  repose 
of  the  departed.  Never  since  God  talked  with  our 
great  progenitor  in  Paradise,  walking  with  hira  as  man 
walks  with  man,  in  the  garden,  was  there  a  sight  more 
strikingly  impressive  displayed  to  mortal  vision.  The 
sun,  unclouded  by  a  single  wreath  of  vapor,  was  de- 
clining towards  the  west,  and  his  rays  came  fitfully 
straggling,  slantwise,  through  the  waving  foliage  of  the 
primeval  trees,  and  fell,  broken,  upon  the  ihroogiog 
groupes,  casually  but  picturesquely  disposing  them- 
selves upon  the  verdant  banks  of  a  little  bubbling 
brook  that  glistened  in  the  shattered  sunrays  in  the  very 
depth  of  the  valley.  These  banks  ran  slopingly  to- 
wards the  brook,  and  were  covered  with  the  thousands 
who  had  come  from  far  and  near  to  witness,  and  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  solemnities  of,  the  consecration.  At 
length,  the  solemn  ceremony  commenced.  The  multi- 
tude, with  one  accord,  arose  and  stood  ailent,  and  mo- 
tionless, with  uncovered  heads,  in  the  midst  of  that 
imposing  scene,  while  the  throne  of  grace  was  solemnly 
invoked.  Then  rose  the  deep-toned  anthem  upon  the 
evening  breeze,  from  a  thousand  voices  in  the  depth  of 
that  silent  dell, — and  as  the  old  trees  waved  their  mas- 
sive branches,  and  the  south  wind  came  gently  whls^ 
pering  through  their  leafy  tracery,  there  seemed  a 
tongue  in  every  one  of  those  sylvan  veterans,  as  if  they 
too  were  joining  in  the  anthem,  and  were  welcoming  to 
their  mountain-home  the  silent  company,  for  whose 
everlasting  repose  it  was  consecrated.  Think  you  ihti 
there  was  one  of  that  thronging  multitude  who  looked 
upon  those  aged  trunks  "  as  so  many  cumberers  of  the 
earth," — and  who  would  not  have  deemed  it  as  some- 
thing akin  to  sacrilege,  had  they  seen  an  axe  upraised 
against  the  very  least  of  them  ? 

But  look  at  Bowling  Oreen  in  New  York,  sacred  for 
even  the  foot-fall  of  any  citizen,  crowded  full  of  the 
finest  and  most  luxuriant  foliage, — at  the  three  Parks, 
the  Battery,  St.  Paul's  and  Trinity  Church  Tarda,  m 
the  same  city.  Look  at  the  Independence  Square  in 
Philadelphia,  every  tree  in  which  is  sanctified  by  the 
noblest  associations,  and  made  sacred  from  profimaiioo 
by  many  memories.  Look,  in  short,  over  our  whole 
country,  in  places  where  the  spirit  of  speculation  has 
given  way  to  the  spirit  of  improvement,  and  where 
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Movement  stays  awhile  to  breathe,  and  to  give  her 
slower  eoropetitor.  Refinement,  to  gain  some  of  that 
froaod  she  has  been  so  rapidly  traversing, — and  every 
where  will  you  see  the  same  deep^  abiding,  and  daily  in- 
creasing lore  of,  and  attachment  to,  those  noble  monu- 
ments <tf  God's  beneficence  and  love  to  man.  From  the 
tall  Pioea  of  the  North,  through  whose  storm-bent  sum- 
mits the  moan  of  dying  tempests  has  been  for  ages  re- 
lounding, — to  the  broad-spreading  Magnolias  of  the 
South,  whose  fragrance  fills  the  air  for  leagues  around, 
u  it  is  shaken  by  the  soft  zephyrs  of  that  delicious  cli- 
mate upon  the  breeze, — ^trees  are  the  delight  of  those 
whose  heritage  they  are :— and  fer  be  the  day  when  it 
shall  be/Killy  laid  to  the  charge  of  my  countrymen,  that 
*' any  such  feeling  has  no  abiding  place  among  Uiem, 
and  a  description  of  it  looks  like  afi^tation !»  For,  as 
old  Edwards  quaintly,  but  oh !  how  aptly !  says, 

"If bearen  bom  truth, and  sacred  Tirtu«*s  lore, 
Which  cheer,  adorn,  and  dicnify  the  mind, 
Are  cooatant  iomatee  of  our  honest  breasts,— 
If,  nnrepinioff  at  our  neighbor's  store, 
We  count  as  ours  the  good  of  all  mankiad, 
To  friendly  Trees  we're  ever  welcome  guests  J»» 

This  subject  will  be  resumed  again  before  the  Trees 
are  out  of  leaf. 


ODE. 

Die  following  is  a  translation  of  a  beautiful  little  ode,  attri- 
buted to  Jolianus,  Prefect  of  Egypt,  under  the  reign  of  Justin, 
li  ii  DM  of  the  few  suoeessfui  imitations  of  the  Anacreontic 
Mjle.  Tlie  chief  object  of  the  tranalator  baa  been  to  preserre, 
u  far  u  pooslble,  the  plairfal  simplicity  which  forms  the  great 
bttonr  or  the  origtoai.  It  may  be  found  in  Broncldi  iUialecL 
VoLn.p.40lL 

**£7«^  wXuw  me*  mpey." 
Amor  Bacchl  comes  aaaiduus. 

Fresh  flowers  I  sought, 

A  crown  ta twine: 
When  lo !  amid  the  roses  hid, 
Young  Love  T  caught  ;^— 
A|td  spite  of  all  his  flutterings^ 
I  held  him  by  his  tiny  wings^ 

And  plunged  him  in  my  wine! 
Then  seized  the  mantling  cup^ 
And  drank  his  little  GK)dship  up. 
Aha  the  while !  for  since  I've  had  no  rest. 

But  feel,  within  my  breast, 

The  ceaseless  flutteringa 

Of  those  tiny  wings ! 


TO  F- 


If  in  this  eye,  there  beams  not  now 

The  glance,  which  once  ne'er  failed  to  greet  thee  :— 
If  looks  of  coldness  shade  the  brow, 

Where  smiles  were  ever  wont  to  greet  thee  :— 

K  too,  to  thee  no  more  I  speak. 

But  in  a  strange  and  altered  tone ; — 
And  cold  words,  fiom  that  lip,  now  break, 

Which  once  breathed  love,  and  love  alone  :^- 

Deem  not  that  love  less  ardent  now. 

Than  in  its  earliest  happiest  hour; 
Whatever  my  loekt  may  seem  to  show, 

^y  &Mrl  still  owns  thy  magic  power ! 


JHy  brow  is  cold :— for,  from  thine  own. 
No  more  the  glance  of  love  now  gleams ; — 

The  smile,  too,  from  mine  eye  is  gone, 
For,  thine  on  me  no  longer  beams. 

But  trust  not  thou  the  empty  cheat, — 

Pride's  self-avenging  mockery,-— 
For,  hid  beneath  that  poor  deceit. 

There  lives  a  love  which  ne'er  can  die ! 

A  love,  which  like  the  melody, 

That  slept  in  Memnon's  fabled  lyre. 
One  word,  one  look  of  love  from  thee, 

Can,  like  the  sun,  again  inspire ! 

DREAMS. 

TO  THE   SAME. 

'Tis  said  to  be  an  Indian's  faith, 
That  dreams  are  of  the  will  of  HeaVn ; — 

If  one  but  dream  another  saith, 
"Ighe  you  lAii,"— it  must  be  given. 

Last  night,  oh !  night  forever  blest ! 

I  dreamed  I  press'd  your  lips  of  dew  : 
Oh !  how  I  wish  that  We  professed 

The  Indian's  faith  I  Say,  Love,  doyw? 

THE  BAME, 

"  For  dftnamet  erer  ga  by  emUkrwieM,  yon  know !" 

Fower*9  Sang  of  Jtsry  0>  Jf ore. 

Our  dreams,  or  good,  or  bad,  'tis  said. 
By  c(mtrast  ever  must  be  read : 

I'm  truly  blest,  if  this  be  so: 
For,  last  night,  in  a  dream  divine. 
When  I  btfbught  you  to  be  mine, 

I  dream'd  you  answer'd  plumply  *' JVo  /" 

BLIA. 


JULIA   LEE. 


LETTfiHL 


From  lieutenant  Walton  to  Lieutenant  Stephens  of  the  United 

States  Navy. 

I  have  been  a  week  at  home,  my  dear  Stephens^  and 
now  that  the  first  glow  of  feeling  excited  by  my  return 
begins  to  subside  a  little^  I  call  to  mind  wy  parting 
promise,  and  attempt  to  describe  my  home  adventures, 
as  you  call  them.  I  am  likely  to  spin  a  long  yarn,  my 
good  fellow,  but  that  is  yew.  fault,  and  besides  I  shan't 
lengthen  it  with  apologies. 

I  came  hither  from in  a  hired  sulky,  and  for  a 

time  endeavored,  with  half-forgotten  skill,  to  impart  to 
my  horse  a  little  of  my  own  iippatience  to  be  at  the 
journey's  end ;  but  at  length,  I  was  compelled  to  yield 
to  his  superior  obstinacy,  and  to  beguile  the  way  with 
such  hopes  and  thoughts,  as  were  suggested  ^y  the 
budding  season.  It  is,  I  fancy,  considerably  more  ad- 
vanced here  than  with  you,  and  my  homeward  trip  has 
therefore,  periiaps,  been  more  varied  and  agreeable 
than  your's.  It  is  a  delightful  spring.  Warm  diowers 
contend  with  rich  sunshine — there  is  a  moist  ha^o  in  the 
aUnosphere,  a  light  of  dewdrops  on  the  young  flowers, 
that  begin  to  blush  everywhere,  a  joyousness  of  flinging 
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bird»— in  short,  a  combination  of  natural  delights,  per- 
fectly enchanting  to  a  fellow  like  me,  who  has  been 
parched  in  one  latitude,  and  froeen  in  another,  daring 
yean  of  absence  from  home  scenery  and  home  afiec* 
tions.  And  for  such  toils  and  privations  as  I  have 
hitherto  undergone,  believe  me,  Jack,  neither  the  small 
quantum  of  credit  which  has  fallen  to  my  share,  nor  my 
not  less  valuable  lieutenancy,  has  ever  repaid  me  so 
fully  as  the  few  days  1  have  at  long  intervals  spent  at 
home.  These  cordial  greetings,  this  looking  again  upon 
dearly  remembered  faces,  this  assurance  that  you  are 
once  more  at  anchor  in  your  heart's  own  haven — things 
like  these  settle  our  account  with  Fortune,  however 
much  she  may  owe  us.  May  you,  Stephens,  have 
found  all  as  you  left  them  at  your  Northern  fireside ! 
More,  I  am  sure,  I  need  not  wish  you. 

My  brother  is  absent  from  my  fiither's  house  at  pre- 
sent, but  the  good  old  people  are  what  they  were  when 
I  first  eet  sail,  happy  specimens  of  honored  age.  My 
sisters  are  women — ^they  were  children  when  I  left 
them  five  years  agO)  but  they  are  very  pretty  and  very 
affectionate.  I  devoted  two  whole  days  to  these  kind 
and  dear  relatives — ^telling  long  tales  of  my  cruises,  and 
displaying  sundry  little  treasures,  rendered  valuable  by^ 
foreign  association,  and  by  the  proof  they  gave  of  faith- 
ful remembrance  when  far  from  home.  It  is  a  goodly 
season,  of  consequence,  when  one  stands  in  one's 
"  Other's  half*  after  a  long,  long  absence.  At  first  I 
could  not  oomrince  myself  tfaM  the  very  furniture  was 
not  welcoming  me — it  was  so  familiar  to  my  recollec- 
tions. 

On  the  forenoon  of  the  third  day,  I  began  to  look  be- 
yond my  father's  household,  Mid  sallied  fbrth  to  renew 
my  acquaintance  with  other  fiivorites.  I  took  the  oft 
trodden  path  to  the  house  of  a  goodiUeigyman,  the 
friend  of  my  boyhood,  though  venerable  in  age  as  well 
as  in  profeesion.  As  I  drew  near  his  house  I  re- 
proached mjTself  for  having  forgotten  to  inquire  of  his 
welfare  from  my  family.  "  But  I  will  break  in  upon 
my  pretty  playmates,**  I  said  to  myself,  "  and  ask  all 
questions  in  my  own  goodly  person.**    So  I  walked  on. 

I  soon  arrived  at  the  gate.  The  old  gentleman  had 
married  a  lady  of  taste  and  intelligence,  whose  dear 
love  of  order  bad  always  kept  the  grounds  about  her  in 
high  beauty,  and  its  influence  has  survived  her;  whilst 
Mr.  Lee*s  fbndness  for  rural  embellishments  has  covered 
the  low  porch  and  windows  with  roses,  honeysuckles, 
and  jessamines,  and  spread  with  superb  flowers  the 
beds  surrounding  his  dwelling.  I  observed  that  the 
bloom  of  the  well  remembered  spot  was  as  profuse  as 
ever,  and  its  neatness  as  precise ;  but  as  I  looked  in 
at  the  parlor  window,  which  descends  to  the  ground,  I 
aikw  only  Mr.  Lee,  engaged  with  a  book,  and  wondered 
I  did  not  hear  my  gay  young  friends,  warbling  the 
joyous  songs  that  used  ever  to  hang  on  their  beautiful 
and  happy  lips.-  I  entered,  however,  and  was  kindly 
received  by  the  clergyman. 

Th«^t  greetings  over,  I  asked— 

*'And  Where  are  Lucy,  and  Caroline,  and  Julia? 
Where  art  they  all  to-day?  I  was  surprised  not  to 
meet  them  as  I  entered.  Are  they  from  home,  Mr. 
Lee,  or  \inl^,  lik%  all  the  rest  of  this  world,  a  little  more 
sober  then  when  I  was  a  boy.**  Mr.  Lee  did  not  reply, 
and  I  raised  my  eyes,  which  had  hitherto  been  wander- 
ing, as  I  lightly  spoke,  to  all  my  old  acquaintances 


among  the  simple  furniture  of  the  room,  and  shuddered 
involuntarily  as  I  beheld  the  &ee  of  the  poor  oM  man. 
He  had  risen  from  his  seaC,  and  stood  quivering  with 
uncontrollable  emotion,  his.  dieek  pale  as  aahes,  and 
his  lips  trembling  too  much  to  permit  his  uttenaee.  A 
mlnute*8  silence  succeeded  my  gfence  at  bis  eomitei> 
nance,  for  I  was  too  much  shocked,  and  at  a  kss  lo 
speak,  being  unable  either  to  devise  meana  to  soothe 
his  evident  agitation,  or  to  comprehend  what  had  ex- 
cited it.  As  I  tried  to  collect  my  bewildered  thoughts, 
the  old  man  mastered,  in  part,  the  violeoee  of  bis  feel- 
ings, and  replied,  though  with  a  voice  still  tnmalam, 
and  a  countenance  solemn,  oh !  awfully  solemn — 

"  My  daughters,  Charles  ?  Their  voices  their  dear, 
dear  voices,  are,  I  trust,  at  this  moment  hymning^  in 
heaven,  the  praises  of  tJieir  Qod  and  my  God — of  their 
Father  and  mine!  My  heart  is  awfully  rriiellioos, 
Charles,  and  a  sadden  inquiry  like  that  your  kindaea 
just  now  dictated,  or  any  quick  gush  of  recollection, 
arouses  all  its  bitterness,  fiut  I  try,"  he  added,  looking 
upwards— "indeed  I  try  to  be  thankful  that  my  bright 
flowers  are  bboming  in  the  Paradise  of  Ghxi — that  the 
innocent  youth  of  my  two  beloved  children  was  devoted 
to  his  service,  and  that  they  are  now  secure  f\rom  change 
or  sorrow,  gathered  into  his  rest,  holy-^iappT — ^ready 
to  meet  my  homeward  spirit  with  smiles,  and  welcome 
me  to  heaven."  And  as  the  poor  old  clergyman  spoke, 
tears,  large,  bright,  lucid  tears,  gathered  in  his  eyes, 
and  a  quiet  resignation  stole  over  his  features;.  For  a 
moment  he  permitted  those  relieving  drops  lo  flow,  and 
when  he  dried  them,  he  seemed  to  have  regained  his 
habitual  composure. 

"  My  dear  boy,'*  he  said,  observing  that  my  own  eyes 
were  moist,  "  I  am  glad  that  a  profinsion  ^ich  they 
say  sometimes  hardens  the  heart,  has  had  no  influence 
upon  your  kind  and  affectionate  nature.  But  let  me 
not  sadden  a  time  which  should  be  hailed  by  all  of  us 
with  8roile»— the  period  of  your  return  to  us." 

"But  what  blow!**  I  interrupted  hastily— "I  left 
them  well!"  ^ 

"  Their  beloyed  mother  died  of  consumption,  as  you 
may  remtober,  and  her  children  received  from  her  the 
fatal  inheritance.  Lucy  and  Caroline  were  both  taken 
from  me  in  the  course  of  a  ftw  months^  and  smely  I 
may  hope  that  they  are  now  together,  and  happy ! 
Briefly  divide^blessedlyie-united !  Oh  may  my  spirit 
rest  with  tbeir's  at  last  !** 

"  And  Julia  f »  asked  h 

J'  She  lives,  Charles,  and  there  are  moments  when  I 
dare  hope  she  will  be  spared  to  bless  my  age.  But  I 
shudder.when  I  recal  the  beauty  of  her  sisters — ^they  are 
gone,  and  I  may  remember  it — and  perceive  her'a  ma- 
turing into  the  same  rare  lustre,  too  bright,  too  poie  to 
remain  on  earth." 

**  But  she  will  rejoice  to  see  you,"  he  added,  rather 
hastily,  and  suppressing  his  further  description,  as  be 
saw  the  shock  it  produced;  he  rang  the  bell,  and 
desired  the  man  who  answered  it,  to  summon  Julia. 

Almost  immediately  she  entered.  Beauty  I  have 
seen  in  many  climes,  but  never  loveliness  like  her'a. 
She  is  tall,  and  beautifully  proporUoned — ^fraught  with 
all  the  grace  and  elasticity  of  youth,  yet  quiet  and  dig- 
nified— the  deep  brown  hair,  luxuriant  and  shining, 
dusters  on  her  brow  in  curls  so  rich  and  auony — that 
brow  is  80  dazzliogly  pore-^her  eyes  are  so  blue  and 
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deep^  and  of  ao  starry  a  light — now  shadowed  from  the 
inmost  recess  of  soft  and  saddened  thoughts — now 
beaming  with  brilliancy  so  lucid  !  She  reminds  one  of 
Byron's 

"  Pendaliun  between  a  nnHe  and  tear"" 

only,  that  her  sorrow  finds  no  expression  in  tears.  Its 
cload  on  her  young  face  is  scarcely  more  than  an  added 
softness.  It  steals  over  her  beautiful  features  like  the 
shadow  over  a  spring  landscape,  ever  succeeded  by, 
quiet  sunshine,  and  the  color,  vivid  and  pure,  varies  on 
her  yoang  cheek;  and  when  a  smile  does  visit  her 
lovely  lips,  it  displays  teeth  so  perfect,  and  wakens 
dimples  so  foil  of  what  would  be  mirth,  were  it  not  for 
her  now  saddened  feeflbgs,  and  subdued  spirit,  that  I 
swear  to  you,  as  my  eyes  dwell  on  that  repressed  joy- 
oosoeas,  I  know  not  whether  to  share  her  smile,  or 
indulge  myself  in  tears.  And  yet,  Jack,  I  am  not  a  man 
to  give  into  the  melting  mood,  but  the  resignation  of 
these  my  early  friends,  is  so  beautifully  gentle,  that  it 
rouses  every  better  feeling  in  one's  nsi^ure  to  sympa- 
thiae  with  them,  and  I  am  not  ashamed  when  my  eyes 
moisten  as  they  gaze — at  least  on  her. 

She  was  habited  in  the  deepest  mourning ;  but  to 
suit  the  warm  weather,  her  neck-dress  was  thin  and 
low,  and  her  white  neck  looked  purer  from  the  contrast 
of  a  black  chain,  which  suspended  a  very  small  minia- 
ture  of  her  sister  Caroline — nearest  herself  in  age, 
though  not  in  affection  ;  for  they  were  all  too  closely 
united  in  the  same  sofl  bond,  to  perceive  a  difierence  of 
attachment.  1  could  scarcely  withdraw  my  gaze  for 
several  minutes,  and  then  apologized  for  its  continuance 
by  a  reference  to  the  long  separation,  during  which  my 
bloofloing  favorite  had  become,  what,  in  my  absence  it 
had  Dot  occurred  to  me  to  fancy  her,  a  dignified  woman. 

She  smiled  quietly,  and  I  gazed  again. 

In  short  I  lingered  with  them  several  hours,  and 
though  our  conversation  never  became  gay,  it  grew  by 
degrees  cheerful  and  interesting.  As  if  by  tacit  agree- 
ment, we  ceased  to  sillude  to  the  past  days  that  all  re- 
memt^red ;  and  spoke,  they  of  events  which  had  passed 
among  my  acquaintances  during  my  cruise,  and  I  of 
whatever  I  had  seen  abroad.  They  became  intei^ 
ested— the  morning  glided  away  unheeded,  and  when 
at  length  I  rose  to  depart,  I  could  only  decline  their  re- 
peated invitation  to  remain  for  the  rest  of  the  day  with 
them,  by  alleging  my  promise  to  return  early  to  my 
father's. 

"They  will  await -me  at  home,"  I  said,  "  but  I  will 
again  call  soon,  and  remain  longer." 

And  I  regained  my  own  home,  sadder  than  I  left  it, 
nor  was  it  for  several  hours  that  I  was  enabled  to  par- 
take the  gaiety  of  my  own  more  favored  family. 

Two  days  passed,  and  with  the  third  I  returned  to 
the  house  of  Mr.  Lee.  I  called  early,  and  had  the  good 
fortune  to  espy  Julia,  ere  I  entered  the  house.  She  was 
bending  over  a  bed  of  memy  colored  hyacinths,  now  in 
their  full  flush  of  beauty.  I  advanced,  and  after  the 
momisg  salutations,  began  to  commend  her  flowers. 

"  Of  all  things,"  said  I,  '<  I  love  the  hyacinth  I  No- 
thing  is  so  beautiful  as  this,"  I  said,  pointing  to  one  of 
the  most  unsullied  whiteness.  '*  It  is  so  dewily  fresh,"  I 
continued  gaily,  **  I  feel  disposed  always  to  kiss  a  white 
hyacinth." 

She  smiled  at  this  extravagant  conceit. 


'*  Mr.  Charles  is  not  less  affected  than  when  he  left 
us,"  she  said,  "but  I  can  forgive  him  even  this  tribute 
to  my  flowers ;  for  these,  I  am  myself  an  enthusiast 
But  I  think  there  are  others  as  attractive." 

"Oh!  none  that  rival  the  hyacinth,"  I  dashed  on, 
"so  freshly  pure — so  delicately  graceful — so  like  our 
loveliest  conceptions  of  youth,  and  bveliness,  and  aoUr 
ness  and  " 

"  Oh !  surely  that  is  enough,"  said  Julia,  amused  into 
one  of  her  young  smiles.  "  I  shall  have  to  yield  the 
palm  of  enthusiasm  1" 

"  Of  one  thing  else"— 

"Indeed?" 

"  Yes,  Julia,  of  the  blending  of  all  in  yourself." 

I  do  not  know  why — I  blushed  like  a  boy  beneath  a 
look  of  the  most  satirical  merriment 

"My  good  friend  1"  said  Julia,  after  one  minute's 
arch  and  silent  survey,  "  you  have  certainly  been 
taking  pains.  It  was  really  a  very  clever  little  compli- 
ment, Charles.  I  say  this  to  encourage  you,  for  you 
know  unless  young  gentlemen's  first  brilliancies  receive 
a  due  share  of  credit,  ingenuous  youth  are  apt  to  be 
abashed.  But  don't  fear,  Mr.  Walton,  you  will  succeed, 
I  prophecy.    Your  beginning  is  really  promising." 

"  How  can  you  be  so  severe  V* 

"  Oh !  in  a  jocular  way,  you  are  aware  one  may  be 
hard  upon  one's  friends.  But  indeed  T  can  be  serious. 
And  now  in  serious  candor,  Charles,  I  will  tell  you  I  do 
not  like  compliments  of  this  sort  I  care  not  for  them 
now,  and  I  am  not  anxious  to  value  them  more.  I 
have  had  in  my  own  family  proofs  too  painful  of  the 
fragility  «f  all  lighter  gifls,  to  take  pleasure  either  in 
themselves,  or  the-^the — "  she  blushed,  "the  little 
dexterities  that  you  young  gentlemen,  bestow  upon 
them." 

There  was  a  pause,  and  I  felt  a  little  silly. 

"Forgive  me,"  said  Julia,  observing  it,  "  I  believe  I 
have  been  too  earnest!" 

I  smiled  rather  constrainedly. 

"Not  so,"  said  I,  "  it  is  I  who  should  apologize, 
especially  since  my  levity  has  occasioned  your  recur- 
rence to  a  painful  subject" 

"  Not  painful  now,"  replied  Julia,  yet  she  sighed — 
and  we  walked  on  for  a  little  while  in  silence.  "  Did 
you  ever  read  Heber's  Journal,  Charles  ?"  she  said,  after 
a  few  seconds. 

"Ofhis  Residence  in  India?  Yes.  Why?" 

"  Do  you  recollect  a  little  poem,  translated  by  the 
Bishop  from  the  Hindostanee,  and  beginning — 

<  In  thoae  eyes  ihe  tears  that  gliften, 

As  in  pity  for  my  pain. 
Are  they  geme,  or  only  dew  drops, 

Can  they,  will  they,  long  remain  ?> 

"  Yes,  I  remember — they  are  touching  and  pretty." 
"There  are  lines  in  that  song,"  said  Julia,  "so  appli- 
cable to  my  sweet  sisters,  or  rather  to  the  sad  thoughts 
with  which  I  watched  their  decline,  that  it  has  fo|r  me 
a  mournful  interest  I  looked  on  them,  and  they  were 
beautiful,  anc[^how  heavily  I  thought,  as  from  those 
lines  I  have  since  learned  to  embody  my  feelings, 

'And  thy  world  of  bloshlog  brightness, 
Can  it,  will  it,  long  remain  ?* 

You  remember  Lucy  ?  Ah,  who  could  forget  her,  she 
was  so  gentle,  so  sofl,  so  attractive.    How  painful  did  it 
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at  first  seem  that  jier  parting  from  this  world  would  be, 
for  she  bad  Io?ed  all  things  in  it  with  so  kindly  and 
joyous  a  spirit  I  yerily  belicTO  there  was  not  a  bird, 
or  a  butterfly  that  visited  our  garden  in  spring,  that  did 
not  share  in  ray  beautiful  sister's  love.  Her*s  was  ever 
the  gayest  song— the  lightest  spirit  among  us ;  and  it 
seemed  as  if  the  very  hymn  she  was  wont  to  sing  at 
our  early  devotions,  rose  to  heaven  with  a  fresher  glad- 
ness from  the  heart  that  drew  a  blessing  from  all 
things,  and,  thanks  to  God !  chiefly  fwm  religion.  I 
have  often  observed  the  peculiar  buoysncy  with  which 
that  hymn  rose  from  her  lips,  and  when  at  last  the — 
the — **  her  voice  faltered  a  little,  and  she  paused. 

'*  When  at  last  the  silver  cord  of  her  pure  life  was 
loosed,"  resumed  poor  Julia  more  firmly,  ''the  same 
glad  spirit  continued  to  animate  her — the  hjrmn,  though 
faint,  was  still  warbled  with  the  heart's  young  and 
happy  devotion.  She  left  us,  with  the  song  of  praise 
upon  her  lips,  as  the  skylark  pours  his  heart's  tide  of 
triumph  in  his  ascent  to  heaven.  Beautiful  and  happy ! 
How  dear — far,  far  beyond  the  allurements  of  this  sad 
world,  is  such  a  self-dedication  here— such  a  departure 
hence  as  thine !" 

And  soft  tears  gathered,  but  did  not  fall  from  her 
own  loveliest  eyes. 

**  She  left  us," continued  Julia  calmly,  "without  fear 
for  our  happiness,  for  she  was  assured  we  were  not 
left  comfortless." 

**  Look  at  this  miniature,  Charles,'*  added  the  bright 
creature,  in  whose  sorrow  I  sympathized  too  deeply  to 
interrupt  her,  and  whose  feelings  had  been  too  sacredly 
composed  by  breathings  from  on  high,  to  need  the  faint 
aid  of  human  consolation.  "  Look  at  this  young  face," 
and  she  placed  in  my  hand  the  little  picture  which  she 
always  wears.  "It  U  not  beautiful,  with  its  quiet 
softness  of  expression — ^is  there  not  something  touching 
in  that  countenance,  something  which  might  have  made 
the  observer's  heart  mournfully  prophetic  of  early  death 
to  its  possessor  7  Yet  those  blue  eyes  are  even  less  sha- 
dowy than  bar's— those  outlines  less  graceful — that 
mouth  less  beautifully  melancholy.  She  was  always 
soft,  and  gentle,  and  thoughtful  beyond  her  years.  I 
have  heard  my  father  speak  of  her  as  more  naturally 
refined — more  delicately  intellectual  than  afiy  one  he 
had  ever  known  besides.  Knowledge  was  her  constant 
search,  and  richly  was  her  assiduity  rewarded.  Taste 
and  intelligence  were  the  mirrors  in  which  she  beheld 
all  nature,  and  association  connected  all  things  around 
her  into  one  beautiful  chain  of  delight.  Yet  was  her 
enjoyment  as  quiet  as  it  was  deep-^and  modest  and 
pure,  she  regarded  her  great  acquirements  only  as 
sources  of  happiness  to  herself  and  others,  for  which  to 
bless  her  Creator  !  She  too  was  summoned  to  leave  us, 
and  the  brilliant  thoughts  of  her  lighter  days,  seemed 
to  mellow  and  soften  around  her  decline.  She  seemed 
to  dread  nothing  but  our  separation.  Bodily  pain  she 
endured  with  gentleness  and  patience,  but  sorrow  for 
the  pangs  of  those  she  was  to  leave,  would  often  subdue 
ber  own  joyful  anticipations.  She  ever  generously 
sought  to  alleviate  our  sorrow,  when  one  less  unselfi^ 
would  have  murmured  at  the  pain  that  continually  op- 
pressed her.  At  times  we  also  could  overlook  the 
period  of  earthly  existence,  and  ''count  our  loss  gain," 
in  the  hope  of  a  blessed  re-union.  Since  her  place 
among  us  has  been  hushed,  and  vacan^  we  have  per- 


haps, too  often  sighed  that  our  separation  shouki  to 
long  endure." 

"I  must  make  one  request,  my  father,"^said  the  dear 
one,  one  evening — one  sweet  soft  evening — the  last— 
"  I  wish  to  be  hud  beside  Lucy.  She  choae  that  spot 
in  the  shrubbery  amidst  its  waving  boughs,  beneath  its 
green  turf,  where  the  shade  and  the  sunshine  mingle  so 
sweetly — she  chose  it  in  her  innocent  love  of  nature- 
beautiful  nature !  And  I,  in  my  yearning  towards  those 
1  have  loved  so  well,  would  have  my  body  rest  beside 
my  sisters.  For  soon  will'our  spirits  be  re-nnited  in  a 
happy  and  changeless  world.  And  yon,  flither,  and 
Julia,  my  own  dear  Julia,  will  again  be  with  us,  and 
awaken  songs  of  rejoicing,  in  the  spiriC-Iand  where 
nought  treubleth !  Dry  your  tears,  Julia.  Fatker,  look 
not  so  mournfully  upon  me !  Shall  we  not  be  again  to- 
gether, and  happy— father,  most  happy  !'* 

"  Oh !  my  child,"  sobbed  our  poor  father,  •*  why- 
why  speak  thus  7" 

"Because,  dearest  father,  I  cannot  live  long— because 
my  ftame  is  alrsady  faint,  and  my  spirit  yearning  for  its 
rest.  Not  that  I  leave  you  without  regret.  Alas!  it  is 
a  regret  too  deep,  I  fear ;  but  oh,  ray  father,  now  that  I 
approach  the  goal  to  which  you  have  ever  pointed  my 
course,  I  may  hope  to  join  in  the  company  of  the 
blessed,  with  the  full  confidence  of  re-nnion  with  yoa 
all.  And  will  not  this  confidence  support  you,  father  ?" 
she  said,  putting  her  arm  around  his  neck,  "  win  you 
not  cease  to  grieve,  for  the  sake  of  her  who  loves  yon, 
and  with  whom  you  part  not  forever  7" 

Ever  occupied  for  others,  she  thought  of  us  even  then. 

We  perceived  that  she  was  alarmingly  exhausted, 
and  we  quie^  the  throbbings  of  our  hearts,  to  answer 
with  composure. 

"  Raise  me,**  she  said  fkintly,  "let  me  look  out"— and 
we  supported  her  wasted  frame  so  as  to  enable  her  to 
feel  the  soft  autumn  air  breathe  on  her  cheek,  and  to 
behold  the  many-colored  glory  of  the  season,  varying 
on  the  woods,  and  softened  by  the  thin  blue  mist  veil. 

" Beautiful  1  beautiful!"  murmured  our  dying  one. 
"I  have  loved  thee,  nature!  Creation  of  my  (3od!  and 
solemnly  do  I  now  look  my  last  on  thee.  Thou  wilt 
fade,  but  He  endureth,  and  my  trust  is  in  Him.  He  is 
even  now  leading  me  to  a  bright  and  peaceful  hod, 
and  I  fear  not  to  leave  thy  precincts,  beloved  and 
happy  home!  Father!"  die  said  suddenly,  "support 
me!  I  am  sinking!"  and  we  perceived  that  she  grew 
very  pale,  her  breathing  became  hurried,  and  there  was 
an  expression  upon  her  face  as  if  the  soul  fluttered 
there.  "I  believe  I  am  dying,"  she  said,  a  moment 
after,  with  a  slight  but  happy  smile.  "God  will 
comtbrt  you  father  I — ^Julia !  Redeemer  tbivc  !"  dte 
scarcely  uttered  as  she  expired, — her  lipe  moving  for  a 
second,  but  powerless  to  form  a  sound. 

A  pause  of  short  duration  followed  this  history  of 
youth,  beauty  and  feeling,  and  my  heart  gathered  an 
unwelcome  moral  from  the  recital.  "  It  is  thus,"  I 
thought,  "  that  beauty — feeling— all  we  love,  smile  for 
a  brief  season  upon  our  own  existence ;  thus  that  they 
fade  from  all  but  remembrance,  and  leave  even  remem- 
brance aching  and  desolate!  What,  after  all,  is  the 
value  of  life !" 

"  They  are  not  lost  to  us  I"  said  Julia,  and  her  voice 
was  sweet  and  quiet, 'as,  while  pursuing  her  own  re- 
flections, she  unoottsciottsly  answered  mine;     "And 
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when  I  remember  that  our  treasures  are  gone  before  us, 
and  that  the  probation  of  an  existence,  which  has,  after 
all,  80  many  consolations,  prepares  us  for  another  and  a 
more  Messed  sphere,  I  cannot  but  thank  the  Eternal 
that  I  have  li?ed.  There  are  times  when,  for  my  father^s 
sake,  I  could  wish  it  otherwise ;  but  I  have  a  fbreboding 
that  I  shall  not  linger  with  him  long.  Nor  should  I 
repine,  were  it  not  for  the  loneliness — ^the  desolation  I 
shall  leaye  with  him.  And  yet  how  should  he  be  deso* 
late,  whom  God  comforteth?** 

"  Do  not  speak  thus,  Julia,**  said  I — "  I  cannot 
bear  it !" 

*'Why  my  good  friend,"  said  Julia,  ''will  it  accele- 
rate the  CTent  to  expect  it  calmly  7  You  do  not  wait  for 
aetoal  engagement,  to  order  the  decks  to  be  cleared  for 
action?** 

''At  all  events  do  not  speak  of  it  You  cut  me  to 
the  heart." 

She  smiled  slightly — 

"  Well,  well,  as  you  will !»  she  leplicd.  "  Will  yon 
wear  one  of  your  favorites,  the  hyacinths?  No. 

«  What !  not  accept  mw  foolish  flower  f 
Ifaj  then,  I  an  iodeeo  anbleat !" 

This  plaisanterie  was  evidently  forced,  but  I  thought 
it  right  to  second  the  effort,  and  by  degrees,  bring  the 
conversation  to  an  easy  and  natural  tone.  I  took  the 
Hower,  therefore,  and  promised  to  preserve  it  even  when 
its  bloom  should  have  faded. 

*'  I  will  boast  of  it  abroad,"  said  I — **  the  product  of 
beauty's  favorite  clime,  and  the  gift  of  that  clime's  most 
peerless!" 

"  A^in  !  I  said  you  woukl  improve." 

*'I  assure  you  I  meant  no  compliment.** 

"Why  this  is  better  still." 

"Well,  when  one  has  such  temptations  to  utter 
pleasant  truths"— 

"Nay,  you  are  perfect'* 

"  I  will  be  silent !" 

"Or  will  you  exercise  your  skill  on  other  subjects?" 

"  Agreed.    And  of  what  shall  we  discourse  ?*' 

"  Have  you  lost  your  taste  for  music  ?" 

"I  love  even  the  singing  of  birds.** 

"  And  yon  doat  upon  your  own  ?" 

"  Why,  ftioderately  I  love  it." 

"  Of  course  you  have  a  voice  to  dispense  with  ac- 
companiment ?" 

"  Yet  to  make  my  music  perfect,  I  have  a  guitar." 

"  And  play  it  charmingly  7" 

"  The  spheres  might  dance  to  my  minstrelsy.  I  am 
sore  it  would  core  them  of  the  presumption  of  continuing 
their  own." 

"  Where  learned  you  the  voice  of  the  lute  7" 

"  Among  the  dark  eyed  maids  of  Spain." 

"  Indeed  1  You  shall  tell  me  some  stories  of  Spain." 

"  Willingly.    Let  us  occupy  that  arbor." 

"  Let  us  call  papa  to  participate.*' 

'*  Oh  1  no— decidedly  let  os  do  no  such  thing.  Mine 
is  only  a  tale  of  the  maidens  and  music  of  Spain." 

"  And  of  your  own  excellence  I" 

"  Yes,  in  amusing  the  damsels,  and  performing  the 
music  Now  in  neither  of  these  themefi,  could  your 
father  particularly  delighL" 

"  WeU,  we  are  seated." 

"And  you  are  listening?" 


"  With  all  my  attention." 

"  Then  let  me  reflect    The  Spanish  lady  is  a  dark 
browed  dame,  with  eyes  of  jet,  and  locks  as  black ^ 

"  I  am  almost  sure  I  have  heard  as  much  before." 

"  But  don't  interrupt  me,  I  am  trying  to  begin." 

"  (Jnless  you  do  so  speedily,  and  speak  to  the  pur- 
pose, 1  shall  pray  you-      " 

"  What  7" 

"To  finish." 

"  Nay,  I  will  but  give  you  my  heroine's  portrait*' 

"  Then  be  reasonable,  and  be  sure  it  it  your  heroine." 

"  Listen.    I  assure  you  it  shall  be  my  heroine." 

"Tell  me  her  name." 

"  Inez  Velasquez.  I  was  often  on  shore  when  the 
ship  was  off  the  coast  of  Spain,  and  it  was  in  Cadiz 
that  I  was  introduced  to  Inez  Velasquez.  Would  you 
could  see  her,  Julia,  as  I  first  saw  her  with  her  black 
and  braided  hair — ^her  free  and  beautiful  eyes,  that 
looked  up  so  fearlessly,  and  in  moments  of  excitement 
flashed  so  vividly — ^her  carmine  cheek,  where  the  rest- 
less blood  was  ever  in  motion — her  proud  lip  and  her 
national  fire.  She  was  a  Spanish  lady,  and  looked  back 
to  Saragossa.  I  think  I  see  her  now,  in  her  rich  dress, 
with  its  profuse  ornaments.  I  hear  her  sing  the  chival- 
rous ballads  of  her  country,  and  I  never  take  up  her 
national  instrument  without  a  thought  of  her,  and  a 
wish  that  her  country  were  what  she  would  have  it" 

"  So  she  taught  you  the  guitar  ?*' 

"  I  learned  it  less  from  her  hands  than  eyes." 

"  Now  then  her  history.** 

"  I  thought  you  wanted  a  history  of  my  skill  7" 

"I  have  heard  that,  however." 

"  Well,  for  the  other,  it  is  happy — not  romantic  She 
was  engaged,  when  I  first  saw  her,  to  marry  a  Spanish 
gentleman,  who  knew  her  heart  too  well  to  be  jealous 
of  my  attentions  to  his  beautiful  Inez.  He  has  since 
married  her,  and  sought  in  France  exemption  from  op- 
pression ;  for  many  of  his  family  fought  with  Riego, 
and  he  was  himself  no  favorite  with  government  Inez, 
is,  I  doubt  not,  a  happy  woman." 

"I  am  disappointed !  I  expected  you  to  be  the  hero 
of  your  story." 

"I?  Indeed  no!  I  used  to  laugh  and  jest  with  her, 
and  sing,  and  sometimes  tease  the  Spanish  blood  into 
her  cheek.  But  ever  as  the  evening  fell  and  I  grew 
pensive,  I  spoke  to  her  of  home— of  my  family— cC 
jrou,  Julia — and — and '• 

"Of  my  sisters,  you  would  say,"  added  Julia,  sigh- 
ing. 

"Yes  Julia,  the  friends  of  my  boyhood  were  dearer 
than  those  I  gained  abroad." 

Again  there  was  silence    Julia  interrupted  it 

"  Will  you  not  see  my  father  ?"  she  asked.  "  It  will 
g^ve  him  pleasure." 

« I  shall  spend  to-day  with  you,"  said  I,  "  and  give 
you  a  specimen  of  my  musical  excellence  Of  course 
you  have  a  guitar?" 

"  And  a  great  mind  to  listen,  I  assure  you.** 

"Let  us  then  look  for  Mr.  Lee,  and  anon  I  will  en- 
chant you  with  song  enough." 

And  together  we  joined  the  old  gentleman,  who  was 
at  this  hour,  I  knew  from  the  habit  of  years,  sitting  in 
his  study,  and  employed  in  reading.  He  rose  as  we 
entered,  and  laid  aside  his  book.  We  conversed  on 
various  Bttbjectil  and  during  the  day  I  discovered  that 
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Julia  unites  considerable  taste  and  skill  in  masie,  with 
a  rich  and  flexible  Toice.  In  the  evening  we  strolled 
through  the  grounds,  and  though  father  and  daughter, 
as  if  by  tacit  agreement,  avoided  one  part  of  the 
shrubbery,  which  I  remembered  as  beautiful  with  moss 
beds,  and  flowera,  and  waving  trees,  and  ever  laved  by 
a  sunny  and  murmuring  brook,  yet  I  caught  a  glimpse  of 
two  white  monuments  in  the  quiet  and  sheltered  spot, 
and  I  knew  that  there  slept  my  early  friends — the  best 
beloved  of  those  who  now,  with  me,  passed  at  a  little 
distance  their  green  resting  place.  Julia  and  her  father 
looked  saddened,  but  only  the  gloom  of  a  few  moments 
marked  their  feelings.  On  our  return  to  the  house,  our 
conversation  again  became  animated,  and  ere  I  left 
them,  I  had  once  more  won  them  to  smile. 

Sagest  of  friends — ^wisest  Jack  Stephens !  I  have  a 
secret  sense  that  you  too  are  beginning  to  smile.  I 
know  you  have  already  pronounced  "  the  fellow  quite 
in  love  ;** — but  I  protest  against  the  inference,  and  re- 
peat my  oft-repeated  maxim,  "  That  he  whose  chances 
of  happiness  are  so  few  and  so  slender  as  mine,  should 
never  ofier  those  chances  to  the  fair  and  happy."  What  1 
wilh  my  perilous  profession,  my  absence  of  means,  my 
destiny  to  wrestle  with  the  world,  could  I  dream  of 
linking  my  fate  with  that  of  a  creature  so  unfitted  to 
encounter  its  evils  7  Not  tliat  I  sm  ignorant  of  yaw 
penchant,  Stephens.  But  notwithstanding  such  en- 
couragement as  I  might  draw  from  your  example,  and 
the  implied  precept  of  your  excellent  quotation,  I  shall 
act  out  my  principle;  and  whilst  1  visit  Julia  every 
day,  I  shall  be  upon  my  guard,  and  only  ask  of  her 
those  early  smiles  that  haunt  my  heart  yet,  though  they 
no  longer  shed  on  her  beautiful  lips,  that  heartfelt 
brightness,  that  used  to  halo  them. 

[Extract  from  the  Journal  of  Julia.] 

Mat  25th. 
A  year  ago  I  had  no  journal,  but  I  had  the  dear  and 
fond  bosoms  of  my  sisters  to  receive  my  confidence.  My 
confidence  I  It  was  then  of  little  consequence  who  read 
my  heart — its  many  hopes,  its  few  fears.  J^ow,  I  have 
only  my  father — my  kind  father,  and  my  heart  shrinks 
from  disclosing  even  to  him  these  new,  and  deep,  and 
engrossing  feelings.  Yet  I  am  happy,  innocently  happy; 
and  he  for  whom  I  feel  so  much  is  worthy  of  my  devo- 
tedness.  I  am  not  offering  an  unsought  love.  No !  I 
can  have  nothing  to  fear ;  yet  when  I  reflect  how  happy 
I  am,  happy  beyond  my  wildest  hopes,  my  spirits  sink, 
and  seem  to  prophecy  a  mournful  termination  to  joy 
so  perfect.  Why  is  this?  It  is  childish  and  ungrateful. 
Father  !  I  would  not  forget  thee  in  the  gladness  thou 
bestowed,  and  a  thankful  spirit  which  appreciates  thy 
goodness,  is  due  from  the  child  of  thy  love !  I  wit! 
strive  against  this  foreboding.  Charles  observes  iL  He 
looked  at  me  so  anxiously  to*day,  ss  if  he  read  thitt  I 
was  thinking  of  my  sisters,  and  shrunk  from  their  fate. 
Should  that  fate  be  indeed  reserved  for  me,  Charles, 
you  will  read  this  journal — you  will  see  how  dear  you 
are  to  mc — you  will  keep  and  value  this  brief  chronicle 
of  happy  hours— of  hours  wh^e  happiness  would  be 
perfect,  did  I  not  dread  its  evanescence. 

Mat  26th,  12  at  night. 
Charles  has  just  departed.    How  quickly  has  this 
evening  passed  afray.    Oh !  what  an  evening  to  me ! 
I  have  promised  within  one  little  month  to  link  my  fate 


with  his.  And  whilst  he  sat  beside  me,  and  spoke  to 
me,  I  forgot  my  fears.  I  must  now  forget  them  always, 
for  his  image  is  ever  before  me,  and  for  bis  sake  I 
must  not  be  sad !  My  father  too  has  sanctioned  this 
engagement,  and  settled  that  we  shall  not  leave  him. 
I  shall  therefore  still  be  at  home,  still  near  that  beloved 
spot  where  lie  those  who  would  so  kindly  have  Bym- 
pathized  in  my  happiness.  To-night  my  ^ther  prnyed 
for  our  future  happiness — prayed  that  I  might  fiiith- 
fully  perform  the  duties  1  am  to  undertake  $  they  will 
be  too  pleasant  to  be  neglected,  for  they  will  tend  to 
the  comfort  of  Charles  and  of  himself.  He  prayed, 
too,  that  Charles  might  continue  to  love  me,  and  keep 
sacred  the  trust  I  repose  in  him.  My  own  Charles,  1 
doubt  yoa  not !  My  heart  promises  all  that  it  could  ask. 

Mat  28th. 
Charles  is  writing  to  his  friend  Mr.  Stephens.  Why 
did  my  heart  sink  when  he  told  me  he  should  write! 
Why,  too,  have  I  felt  so  inadequate  to  exertion  of  late? 
I  have  been  almost  unhappy  at  times,  during  the  last 
few  days,  and  I  believe  I  am  ill  every  rooming.  Bat  in 
the  evening  1  am  well  and  happy,  for  Charles  is  then 
always  here.  He  compliments  my  bloom  and  sptriti. 
I  did  not  formerly  care  for  compliments — ^from  him  they 
are  very  dear. 


LETTER  IL 
From  Lfeqt«nant  Walton  to  Lieutenant  Stepheaf. 

« 

Yes,  Stephens,  it  is  afl  very  true — you  were  very 
right ;  it  has  all  occurred  precisely  os  you  anticipated. 
1  am  in  love,  and  my  sage  maxim  is  thrown  aside. 

This  is  not  all,  however,  Mr.  Stephens.  1  am  engaged 
to  Julio,  in  spite  of  prudence  and  excellent  resolutioDS. 
However,  my  father  and  Mr.  Lee  teD  noe  we  can  do 
without  the  navy — so  I  come,  after  all,  within  my  own 
exception  to  the  rule.  Julia  does  not  seem  alarmed  at 
the  idea  of  wedding  a  sailor,  and  I  am  too  happy  to 
make  calculations.  1  will,  however,  if  on  second  thoughts 
she  desires  it,  resign  my  commission ;  for  the  present  I 
relinquish  all  consideration  of  the  matter.  The  mar- 
riage is  fixed  within  a  nwnth — yon  will  of  course  be  my 
attendant ;  and  my  mother  bids  me  tell  you  your  room 
awaits  its  occupant.  The  latter  part  of  the  merrie, 
merrie  month  of  June  will,  I  hope,  see  your  friend 
Benedict.    Meanwhile,  farewelU 


LETTER  in. 

Lieutenant  Stephens  to  his  Brother. 

JviTB  25th. 
I  cannot  tell  indeed,  Henry,  when  I  shall  return,  for 
the  bridal  is  now  postponed,  and  I  fear  will  never  take 
place.  Miss  Lee  has  been  exceedingly  ill.  She  impra- 
dently  exposed  herself  to  the  night  air  and  dews,  in 
some  moonlight  walk  with  Charles,  and  a  disorder  of 
the  lungs,  which  her  hereditary  disposition  to  consump- 
tion rendered  alarming,  was  the  consequence;  and 
though  she  ia-fiow  able  to  join  our  circle,  lying  during 
the  day  on  a  Sofa,  and  listening  with  the  sweetest  smile 
that  ever  shone  on  woman's  lips  to  the  conversation 
which  she  scarcely  partakes,  i  fear — I  fear  she  cannot 
live  long.  Walton  was  at  first  almost  frantic.  I  arrived 
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the  night  of  her  extreme  danger.  He  was  at  Mr. 
Lee'Si  and  anxious  to  be  of  use  tp  him.  I  hastened  thi- 
ther immediately;  He  was  walking  up  and  down  the 
parlor  floor,  with  clasped  hands — the  Tery  picture  of 
pale  and  haggard  wretchedness.  He  started  as  I  en- 
tered, and  instantly  adTandng,  caught  my  hand. 

"  Stephens !"  he  said,  wildly,  "  you  are  come  to  our 
marriage?  Aye,  you  did  not  imagine  you  were  coming 
to  cor  funeral  !^-for  mark  you,  sir,  I  will  not  surriTC 
her.  She  is  dying!  By  heaven,  I  will  not  survive  her!" 
I  endeavored  to  soothe  him. 
"Oh!  I  foresaw  it>>I  foresaw  it,"  he  replied  hur- 
riedly.   "  I  knew  she  was  too  dear  to  live— too  pure  to 
be  with  me  a  dweller  upon  earth!" 
"  Waltooy  this  is  frenzy  I** 

"  Yes,  it  is  all  over  with  me,  and  I  am  desperate  I" 
He  wrung  my  hand,  and  left  the  apartment 
He  lefl  it  to  seat  himself  upon  the  stairs,  to  weary 
the  attendants  and  physicians,  as  they  descended,  with 
qaestions,  and  he  returned  at  last  to  resume  his  hurried 
and  unequal  paee  through  the  room. 

A  physician  entered  after  the  lapse  of  an  hour. 
Charles  stopped,  and  looked  eagerly  in  his  face. 
"  I  cannot  tell  yet,"  he  relied  to  that  earnest  gaze. 
Walton  threw  himself  upon  a  cliair,  his  brows  knit, 
and  I  expected  some  fresh  outburst  of  impatient  anguish. 
Bat  he  caught  up  a  book  firom  the  table  before  him,  and 
opened  it  with  an  effort  to  conceal  his  feelings. 

It  was  Moore's  Melodies.  I  looked  over  his  shoul- 
der. A  mark  lay  between  the  leaves  at  that  sweet  song, 

"  I  nw  thy  form  In  youthful  prime.** 
Julia  had  left  it  there,  and  Charles  remembering  it, 
bent  his  face  upon  it,  as  it  rested  on  the  table,  to  hide 
the  workings  of  his  agonized  heart.  She  had  been  ap- 
plying to  her  sisters  the  pathetic  words ;  he — ^who  shall 
describe  his  feelings  7 

The  clock  struck  two.  What  a  melancholy  sound  is 
(he  striking  of  a  clock  in  a  house  where  suspense  and 
impending  death  make  one  watch  the  progress  of  time 
with  fearful  interest !  How  much  may  a  few  of  those 
miontes  achieve  of  anguish  and  despair.  Yet  how 
slowly  do  they  lag  to  our  impatient  apprehension. 
Whilst  thoughts  like  these  passed  in  my  mind,  the  phy- 
sidan,  who  had  left  the  room,  returned,  and  sympa- 
thizing with  Walton's  feelings,  announced  with  much 
pleasure,  that  Miss  Lee  slept,  and  that  he  thought  a 
farorable  change  in  her  symptoms  had  occurred. 

"  Thank  Ood  !-^thank  God !"  exclaimed  the  agitated 
Walton,  rising  hastily;  and  afler  a  fruitless  endeavor  to 
soppress  his  tears,  he  left  the  parlor. 

**Poor  fellow  !"  said  Dr.  B- ,  following  him  with 

his  eyes.    "  He  loves  her  so  truly,  and  perhaps  after 
all »» 

"Surely,  sir,  you  think  new ? " 

"  I  hope  now,  Mr.  Stephens,  that  my  patient's  danger 
is  diminished.  To  the  future  I  cannot  look  without 
apprehension.  This  disease  is  deeply  seated  in  her 
constitution,  and  even  if  its  present  menace  be  with- 
drawn, she  can  never  be  secure.  The  disorder  is  here- 
ditary, and  the  present  attack  is  a  fearful  indication." 

"  Yet  with  care,  and  Walton's  solicitude?" 

"  With  these,  sir,  I  hope  the  evil  may  be  long  defer- 
red. Yet  candor  will  not  permit  me  to  prophecy  with 
confidence." 

Walton  returned.    He  had  evidently  been  weeping. 


Nature  had  asserted  her  kindly  privilege ;  and  he  who, 
careless  of  himself,  had  defied  danger  in  a  thousand 
shapes,  had  yielded — aye,  yielded  like  a  child,  to  his 
interest  in  another's  safety.  But  that  other  I  Oh,  who 
that  sees  her,  would  not  'do  likewise.' 

The  day  dawned.  The  house  was  still  silenL  Charles 
sat  absorbed  in  thought,  and  wholly  inadequate  to  the 
conversation  we  attempted  to  force  upon  him.  Poor 
old  Mr.  Lee  was  at  this  time  maintaining  a  less  anxious 
vigil  beside  his  daughter.  He  was  able  to  watch  her 
breathing  as  it  hourly  grew  more  calm  and  quiet,  and 
to  perceive  her  small  white  hand  less  hot  and  burning, 
her  pulse  more  regular  and  soft,  as  the  flush  of  fever 
faded  from  her  cheek.  He  could  thence  draw  a  conso- 
lation denied  to  her  lover,  who  feared  to  risk  inquiry, 
lest,  to  satisfy  him,  the  attendants  might  disturb  the  ' 
repose  of  the  object  of  his  solicitude. 

The  reddening  morning  stole  into  the  room.  How 
ghastly  looked  the  apartment,  with  its  evening  arrange- 
ments, and  still  burning  lights  growing  pale  and  dim  in 
the  early  day.  A  cautious  step  was  heard.  The  door 
opened,  and  Mr.  Lee  entered.  Charles  started  from  his 
chair. 

"  She  is  spared  to  us,  my  son !"  said  the  old  man ; 
and  as  Charles  leaned  for  a  moment  upon  his  shoulder, 
the  ftither's  tears  fell  rapidly. 

'*  Let  us  thank  God  that  he  hath  not  forsaken  us  !'* 
said  the  clergyman,  after  a  short  indulgence  in  this 
blessed  vent  of  feeling ;  and  we  all  knelt. 

**  Fathui  !"  said  the  old  man,  **  in  moments  like  this^ 
with  confidence,  how  fervent  do  we  call  thee  indeed  our 
father !  Filled  with  this  endearing  reliancei,  our  hearts 
are  before  thee  to  ofller  the  incense  thou  lovest  best— 
the  devotion  and  gratitude  of  the  creatures  thou  hast 
blessed.  Thine  everlasting  love  hath  been  around  us! 
In  the  night-watch  of  suspense — in  the  silence,  when 
only  the  soul's  agonized  supplication  to  thee  was  breath- 
ed, mournfully  low,  in  the  very  anguish  of  prayer,— 
thine  ear  received  our  despair  and  our  petition ;  thy 
pity  heard,  and  granted  all  we  asked.  The  last  joy  of 
age — ^the  deep  hope  of  youth,  we  owe  to  thee !  Thou 
hast  spared  the  aged  heart  its  keenest  pang — thou  hast 
preserved  to  a  younger  breast  its  treasury  of  joy !  For 
this,  in  deep  humility,  we  bless  thee! — for  this  we 
worship  thee,  protecting  Lord  f 

"Two  of  my  children  already  dwell  within  thy 
courts.  And  deep  though  the  regret,  and  wrung— oh ! 
wrung  their  father's  heart,  he  had  stifled  his  sighs,  and 
resigned  them  unto  thee.  And  oh!  my  God,  how 
closely  then  was  the  bereft  one's  spirit  knit  unto  the 
last — the  child  now  left  alone  to  him.  And  young  feel- 
ings began  to  twine  around  one  beautiful,  and  young 
joys  to  brighten  for  her,  and  our  souls  hung  upon  her 
with  a  love  too  fond — ^too  deep.  Mercifully,  my  father, 
Has  the  lesson  been  conveyed  !  We  have  felt  that  we 
hold  our  blessing  but  of  thee.  We  have  known  the 
terror — the  suspense — but  thou,  my  God,  hast  inter- 
posed. The  sorrow  has  endured  for  a  night,  but  joy  is 
come  with  the  morning ! 

"  Therefore,  beloved  Fatrke,  are  we  in  thy  presence. 
Receive  the  warm,  the  willing  offering.  Two  hearts, 
overpowered  with  softness — ^with  thy  goodness — hum- 
ble themselves  before  thee,  and  ask  thine  everlasting 
influence.  To  love  thee  first,  nor  in  thy  benefits  forget 
thee.    Father !  let  us  be  thy  care !" 
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''Father!  oh  Father!  let  bbe  be  thy  care!*'  mur- 
mured pbor  Walton ;  and  wholly  oyereome,  he  covered 
his  face,  and  wept  without  restraint.  Solemn^  subduing 
were  the  moments  that  followed,  when  silence,  tean, 
and  prayer  unuttered,  mingled. 

In  about  ten  days  the  patient,  still  faint  and  weak, 
but  tottchingly  beautifbl,  was  permitted  to  recline  on  a 
sofa  in  the  parlor,  in  order,  as  she  said,  to  convince  us 
that  she  was  recovering. 

Recovering !  that  is  very  doubtful. 


LETTER  IV. 

The  Mme  to  the  same. 


JuLT  5th. 


I  have  just  left  Walton  and  Miss  Lee.  The  good 
clergyman,  whoee  duties  have,  he  says,  been  much  in- 
terrupted by  his  daughter's  illness,  rode  this  evening  to 
visit  one  of  his  parishioners,  and  left  us  to  amuse  the 
interesting  patient.  The  very  richness  of  summer 
shone  into  the  room,  through  the  open  windows,  be- 
neath one  of  which. was  placed  Miss  Lee's  sofa.  Roses 
of  various  tints  peeped  into  the  apartmenL  Violets, 
of  which  a  few  yet  linger  in  the  shade,  uttered  a  tide 
of  perfume,  that  came  almost  like  congratulation  to  the 
lovely  convalescent.  The  landscape  which  lay  beyond, 
seemed  to  win  her  pleased  attention — it  was  so  calm, 
80  soft,  its  perspective  so  prolonged,  its  hues  so  rich  and 
mellow.  Banks  crowned  with  graceful  trees— long  and 
broad  masses  of  blue  shadow — stealing  and  splendid 
gleams  of  sunshine^the  distant  grounds  of  country 
residences — ^far  away  the  home  of  Walton's  father, 
looking  from  amidst  thick  trees,  bathed  in  gold,  or  sunk 
in  deep  shadow,  its  windows  now  blazing  in  the  sun- 
shine, now  half  buried  in  some  green  parasite,  that 
spreads  its  luxuriance  over  half  the  house.  Swelling 
hills— near  us  verdant,  more  distant  dim  and  misty— 
and  the  blue  gleam  of  a  wide  stream,  fringed  with 
dipping  trees  and  heavy  shrubbery,  ever  and  anon 
breaking  its  hue,  but  adding  calmness  and  beauty  to 
the  scene.  This  was  a  prospect  on  which  she  had 
looked  daily  all  her  Ufe,  but  which  now  seemed  to  afford 
her  renewed  pleasure. 

'*  It  is  very  beautiful !"  she  said  to  Walton,  who  sat 
on  a  low  seat  beside  her ;  and  looking  towards  his  dis- 
tant home,  she  added — 

"  Those  kind  sisters  of  yours !  I  have  every  day  some 
proof  of  their  affection." 

*'Who  woukl  not  love  jrou,  Julia?"  whispered 
Charles.  I  caught  the  words  and  smiled.  Her  pale 
cheek  flushed  as  she  observed  it. 

''  They  are  among  my  best  friends,"  she  said,  without 
more  directly  answering  his  words. 

"  They  will  always  be  so^  1  am  sure,"  replied  Wal- 
ton atoud.  "  They  are  indeed  kind  and  affectionate.*' 

"  I  am  glad  for  your  sake  they  are  so." 

"  Why  particularly  for  my  sake  ?" 

"  Because,"  said  Julia,  in  a  low  voice,  "  the  time  may 
arrive  when  you  will  require  all  their  affection." 

"  Do  not  speak  thus,  Julia." 

'*  Oh  I  Charles,  I  thought  of  you  during  my  illness. 
1  thought  then  that  I  must  leave  this  calm  and  happy 
home,  and  I  had  the  vanity  to  fear  that  you  would  be 
nisemble!" 


**  Miserable!  God!  But  that  is  over  now." 

"  Over !  Would  I  might  rest  in  that  betieC 

"Rest  in  it-— rest  in  ic,  Julia— it  is  the  web  of  my 
existence  !'* 

"Alas!  I  dare  not  trust  the  whispering  of  my  awn 
glad  spirit  Oh  Qod!  can  one  who  has  loved  and 
worshipped  Thee  so  long,  be  still  so  unresigned  and 
faithless?  But  it  will  not  at  last  be  so.  I  know  that 
Thou  wilt  soothe  me  in  that  dark  hour,  when  human 
aid  availeth  nothing." 

"  Your  spirits  are  weak,  Julio,  because  you  an  still 
so  feeble.  Another  fortnigfat— aye,  another  week,  and 
you  will  be  strong  and  cheerful !" 

She  smiled  and  pressed  her  hand  to  her  aide,  signifi- 
cantly. Charles  looked  shocked,  but  apparently  could 
not  risk  an  inquiiy. 

"  If  we  are  indeed  at  last  to  part,"  she  said,  a  moment 
after,  "will  you — I  cannot  say  forget  me,  nor  can  you 
promise  it — ^but  will  you  restrain  your  grief  for  one 
who  would  not  cause  you  a  moment's  sorrow  7  Will 
you  seek,  for  her  sake,  consolation  from  on  high  ?" 

"I  promise  anything!"  said  Walton,  growing  deadly 
pale.  "And  now,  Julia,  for  Heaven's  sake,  feel  and 
speak  more  cheerfully !" 

"  It  is  always  so,"  said  I  gaily.  "  Illness  invariably 
depresses  our  spirits.  But  since  yon  are  resolved  to 
console  my  friend  Walton  beforehand,  why  don't  you 
bestow  on  him  some  parting  gift?  I  dare  swear  you 
will  reclaim  it  wiih  a  smile  before  the  summer  is  over?" 

Julia  immediately  took  from  the  sofa  a  little  volume, 
which  I  had  not  before  observed  lying  beside  her. 

"Take,  then,  this  Bible,  Charles,"  she  said, " I  g;ive 
it,  not  in  the  spirit  of  Jesting,  but  of  sad  presentiment 
It  has  been  my  consolation,  and  it  will  be  yours !" 

Walton  shrunk  from  the  little  gift  At  length,  how- 
ever, he  took  it,  and  laid  it  on  her  work  table. 

"  We  will  read  it  together,  Julia,"  he*  replied,  and  he 
kissed  the  small  hand  which  had  presented  it 

The  coloring  of  sunset  began  to  gk>w  in  the  apart- 
ment, rendering  rich  and  mellow  the  hues  within  it, 
tinting  the  young  flowers  that  looked  in  at  the  window 
with  a  deeper  flush,  and  settling  a  fiunt  tinge  on  the 
pure  cheek  of  Julia.  Her  sofl  blue  eyes  were  raised 
to  the  portrait  of  her  sister  Lucy.  A  shade  was  resting 
on  her  beautiful  face,  and  anticipating  sonoe  fresh  goA 
of  sad  feeling,  I  left  her  to  tbe  care  of  him  who  could 
best  console  her. 


LETTER  V. 

The  same  to  the  same. 

JutT  ISth. 

She  begins  to  walk  about  the  grounds  again.  Her 
step  regains  its  spring — her  fine  figure  could  never  lose 
its  roundness,  and  though  they  tell  me  her  band  and 
arm  have  lost  something  of  their  beauty,  in  growing 
thinner,  they  appear  to  my  eyes  perfect  Her  eyes  are 
wonderfully  lustrous,  and  her  frequent  smilea-^tbe 
bright  pure  flush  that  every  evening  suooeeds  the  paler 
tinge  of  the  morning — ^her  gay  conversation— all  con- 
firm Charles  in  the  belief  that  she  is  rapidly  recovering. 
An  early  day  is  now  nxed'  upon  for  the  marriage. 
They  are  very  happy.  And  I  doubt  if  the  fiither^ 
felicity  do  not  equal  theint    Poor  old  man !  I  am  not 
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furpriaed  at  his  deyotion  to  hia  daughter.  She  i»  hie 
last,  and  so  lovely  t 

Perhaps  therefore,  Henry,  I  shall  again  very  soon 
be  with  you,  and  this  their  April  day  of  life,  will  then 
have  settled  into  the  soft  splendor  of  a  summer  calm. 
Qod  grant  it !  I  have  my  fears,  I  acknowledge.  I  do 
Dot  trust  to  this  apparently  healthful  flnsb,  and  this 
fine  glow  of  spirits  ttfkes  with  it  something  too  much 
like  the  excitement  of  fever.  I  sometimes  observe  the 
eyes  of  good  Dr.  B  ■,  who  is  a  frequent  visitor,  fol- 
lowiog  his  late  patient  with  interest  and  anxiety,  and 
whilst  he  gaily  professes  to  admire  bis  own  suecessfiil 
skill,  be  gently  cautions  her  not  to  incur  fiitigue  or  ex- 
posure. 

*'Toa  are  now  quite  well  7  Gluite  free  from  pain  7** 
he  asked  the  other  day.  "I  may  consider  this  cure 
perfect?" 

"  Oh  I  perfect,  certainly.  Doctor.  I  am  really  almost 
well   The  pain  is  much  less  severe— I  hardly  feel  it 


» 


BOW. 

"  Yet  do  not  b&  imprudent  Do  not  omit  tay  pre- 
scriptions, and  do  not  iiitigue  yourself." 

**I  follow  your  directions  exactly.  Doctor,"  replied 
his  gentle  patient  quietly. 

''Ah !  you  owe  much  to  my  skill,"  said  the  physi- 
eian  jestingly. 

She  aq^led  and  moved  away* 

<<Dare  we  credit  these  promises  of  health,  Steetor  7" 
Mid  I,  drawingf  a  little  nearer  him. 

The  physician  shook  his  head. 

"I  will  hope  the  best,  Mr.  Stephens,**  he  replied. 
"  Such  a  creature  makes  me  hope  against  conviction. 
At  all  events,  it  is  better  her  spirits  should  be  gay;  and 
poor  Walton,  there !— who  ecM  lessen  his  hopes  7" 


LETTER  VL 
The  Mime  to  the  aame. 


JuLT  35th. 


She  certainly  grows  extremely  thin,  but  her  color 
brightens,  her  spirits  are  gayer  than  ever.  Poor !  poor 
Walton !  Must  be  after  all  endure  the  shock  he  has  so 
much  dreaded  7  His  quick  eye  already  notes  the  fail* 
iog  of  her  strength,  and  the  increasing  attenuation  of 
her  frame;  but  he  hopes  that  travel  will  restore  her, 
and  proposes  as  soon  as  the  bridal  is  over,  to  take  her 
to  the  south  of  Europe.  She  opposes  this  plan.  She 
begins  to  feel  her  danger.  She  dreads  removal  from 
her  home— the  home  also  of  familiar  and  dear  associa* 
tioDs— but  she  listens  gently  to  Walton's  arguments — 
to  his  animated  pictures  of  European  scenery  and  man- 
ners; and  whilst  she  resigns  her  will  wholly  to  him  she 
h)Tes  so  well,  she  suffers  him  to  believe  that  she  yields 
to  the  bright  visions  with  which  he  endeavors  to  delude 
hinnelf  and  her. 

Bat,  nevertheless,  she  is  not  deceived.  She  said  to 
me  this  morning,  whilst  for  a  little  while  we  were  alone 
together : 

**  I  wish  to  ask  of  you  a  favor,  Mr.  Stephens,  and  in 
spite  of  a  natural  diffidence  in  myself  introducing  the 
subject,  I  roust  gather  courage  to  offer  my  petition." 

I  assured  her  that  I  should  obey  her  wishes  with 
pleasure. 

**  Briefly  then,  Mr.  Stephens,  I  am  dying.    I  am  not 


myself  the  dupe  of  hopes  which,  however,  I  cannot*- 
yet— destroy.  I  know  that  my  marriage  with  Charles 
Walton  never  can  take  place.  I  am  also  aware  of  your 
influence  over  him.  May  I  ask  that  you  will  remain 
here  until  all  is  over  7  Will  you  watch  over  him,  when 
I  am  gone,  until  his  mind  becomes  calm — until  other 
thoughts  can  interrupt  his  wretchedness  7  He  will  re 
quire  your  friendship — that  I  feel." 

I  promised,  with  moist  eyes,  all  that  she  required. 

"  I  am  resigned — even  to  this,**  said  Julia  cahnly,— 
"  even  to  the  suffering  of  my  soul's  best  beloved.  They 
will  lead  his  heart  to  God^hey  will  unite  us  at  the 
last  Within  this  short  fortnight,  I  have  felt  much.  I 
have  wept  in  rebellious  repining.  I  have  prayed  for  a 
better  spirit;  andnowlamveryqniet  The  Almighty 
has  set  every  regret  at  rest,  and  I  can  look  to  an  eter- 
nal, peiiiaps  not  distant  restoration  to  his  presence. 
Tell  him  all  this — afterwards— Mr.  Stephens,  and  tell 
him  too,  that  if  ever  the  truth  of  human  love  awaited, 
in  an  immortal  spirit,  its  earthly  object,  the  feelings  I 
have  for  him,  will  revive  in  another  state  of  being,  and 
eai^estly,  oh!  earnestly  await  his  coming!  This 
will  perhaps  soothe  him,  when  my  voice  can  no  longer 
reach  his  ear." 

Again,  I  promised  to  fulfil  this  sweet  and  self-forget- 
ful wish. 


LETTER  Vn. 

The  same  to  the  ssme. 

JlTLT  31st. 

.  Yesterday  evening,  this  sweet  and  beloved  being 
breathed  her  last,  in  the  clasp  of  aflection,  whose 
strength  even  she  could  scarcely  have  appreciated.  In 
the  course  of  the  forenoon,  Charles  had  left  us  to  go  to 
his  Other's— Julia  appearing  as  well  as  usual.  Before 
his  return,  however,  die  became  alarmingly  ill ;  and  her 
father  and  I  sat  beside  her  sofa,  whence  in  her  dread 
of  the  effect  of  the  intelUgence  upon  Charles,  she  re- 
fused to  be  removed  until  his  return,  and  awaited  the 

coming  of  Dr.  B ^  (who  had  been  hastily  summoned) 

with  extreme  anxiety.  We  closely  watched  the  so& 
ferer,  and  it  was  painful  to  note  the  fluctuation  of  ex- 
pression, through  which  she  strove  at  times  to  smile, 
though  her  cheek  was  alternately  flushed  and  pale  with 
agony.  Not  a  gesture,  not  a  word  was  permitted  to 
add  to  our  fears. 

Dr.  B arrived. 

He  felt  her  pulse,  and  regarded  her  earnestly. 

Hb  was  silbnt. 

Her  father  had  fastened  an  agonized  gaze  upon  his 
face.  He  now  understood  its  expression,  and  was 
unable  to  remain  in  the  apartment. 

"Follow!  follow  him!"  said  Julia.  The  exclama- 
tion was  stifled  in  a  gush  of  blood  from  her  lips*  The 
abscess  on  her  lungs  had  burst,  and  as  Dr.  B.  supported 
her,  he  became  aware  that  her  strength  could  not  endure 
much  longer. 

I  hastily  informed  her  father  of  what  had  occurred, 
and  he  returned  to  her  side.  Pale,  speechless,  trembling, 
he  watched  the  ebbing  of  that  life  for  which  he  would 
most. gladly  have  exchanged  his  own.  During  some 
moments  there  was  silence — the  prof\]se  hcemorrhage 
had  exhausted  itself,  and  with  closed  eyes,  Julia  leaned 
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beck  upon  the  physician's  sheulder.  It  was  eTident 
that  nothing  could  be  done,  and  nothing  was  attempted. 
She  lay  quiet,  but  her  frame  apparently  about  to 
undei^o  the  death  struggle.  Her  rich  brown  tresses, 
which  had  at  first  been  shaken  looee  from  the  control  of 
their  usual  restraints,  and  either  hidden  their  bright^ 
ness  in  the  red  gore,  or  waved  freely  over  her  white 
and  heaving  bosom,  were  now  hastily  thrown  back  by 
Dr.  B  ,  and  her  beautiful  features,  of  a  perfect 
paleness,  save  where  their  whiteness  was  spotted  with 
blood,  seemed  scarcely  animated  by  her  pure  spirit. 

A  swift  sound  of  approaching  horses  taught  me  to 
anticipate  Charles  Walton's  misery.  We  exchanged 
looks  of  consternation,  but  no  one  moved. 

Her  ear  had  also  caught  the  sound.  Her  eyes  un- 
closed, and  sought  mine.  I  understood  her,  and  hast- 
ened to  meet  Charles.  His  first  glance  informed  him  of 
all  I  delayed  to  disclose. 

"  Dying !  Stephens !  she  is  dying  I**  he  cried  aloud ; 
and  ere  I  could  reply,  he  rushed  into  the  parlor,  the 
door  of  which  was  open,  and  the  fatal  truth  was  before 
him. 

For  an  instant  he  was  arrested,  and  his  features 
seemed  to  stififen  as  he  became  assured  of  his  full  mis- 
fortune. One  moment  more,  he  had  sprung  to  her 
side,  and  tore  from  the  physician's  support  her  fainting 
form,  and  was  uttering  the  most  piercing  exclamations 
of  supplication  and  despair,  as  he  clasped  her  closer 
and  closer  to  his  heart. 

"  Restrain  yourself,  Walton,  for  God's  sake  I  Tou 

will  kill  her !"  hastily  represented  Dr.  B ,  but  he 

was  unheeded.  Walton  felt  only  that  the  last  moment 
of  existence  that  could  ever  be  important  to  him  was 
passing  away  forever,  and  as  he  grasped  with  desperate 
energy  all  that  gave  even  that  moment  value,  he  heard 
and  saw  nothing  but  herself. 

"  Charles !"  yaid  Julia ;  and  the  faint  sound  of  that 
beloved  voice  held  him  instantly,  breathless  and  in  si- 
lence. 

''Charles!"  she  continued,  ''listen  to  your  Julia's 
last  words.  Oh !  my  beloved,  I  am  happy,  since  I  die 
upon  your  bosom  !  I  have  loved  you  best  in  life,  and 
now,  bow  deeply  does  your  affection  soothe  your  dying 
one.  I  shall  glide  so  quietly  from  your  kind  support, 
to  my  resting  place  above  I" 

She  paused  and  strove  to  collect  strength  for  utter- 
ance. 

"  Pray  for  us  both,  father !"  she  faltered ;  "  Bless  us 
together!" 

"  Father !  God !"  uttered  the  poor,  poor  old  man,  in 
accents  whose  trembling  he  could  not  command,  "  re- 
ceive, oh !  receive  my  child !  receive  into  thine  own 
arms,  the  young  bride  of  many  hopes — ^the  last — the 
dearest  of  our  breaking  hearts !" 

His  voice  failed. 

"  Repine  not,  oh !  repine  not,"  said  Julia  earnestly ; 
"  God  will  comfort  you,  beloved  ones !"  She  put  one 
faint  arm  round  Walton's  neck.  "  You  will  not  grieve 
so  wildly,  best  beloved?  You  will  remember  your 
promise,  and  seek  to  rejoin  your  lost  one  7" 

Walton's  agony  grew  fearfully  intense. 

"That book!"  she  said  with  effort— "the  soothing 
of  its  sacred  language  shall  blend  with  your  sorrow  for 
her  who  loves  you,  Charles  ?"  | 

Walton  tried  in  vain  to  speak,  but  the  expression  of  I 


his  quivering  lips  seem  to  satisfy  her  thai  her  wiah 
would  be  accomplished.  He  pressed  one  long^  long 
kiss  upon  her  brow. 

"  Now,  father,  let  your  blessing  rest  upon  me !  If 
ever  I  have  grieved  you,  &ther,  dearest  fiuher,  you  will 
forgive  me  now.  Press  your  lip  upon  my  foce^  beioved 
jfather,  say, '  I  forgive  my  child !'  " 

"My  best — my  only  diild!"  cried  the  miaemble  old 
man,  clasping  his  hands  in  agony,  and  bending  over 
her ;  "  never,  never  have  you  grieved  me !  Oh  my 
child  1  may  the  Lord  of  Hosts  be  thy  support ! — tmy 
God  bless  thee^  and  enable  me  lo  bear  I ^ 

"  God  uphold  thee !  Grod  comfort  thee,  kindest,  dear- 
est, fatlier!"  murmured  Julia,  tears  flowing  over  her 
pale  cheek  in  free  and  full  effusion.  "Dear,  dear  fiither ! 
I  love  you  in  this  parting  even  more  deeply  than  be- 
fore." 

Charles  silently  and  with  a  trembling  hand  wiped 
the  tears  from  her  fiice.  Her  eyes  sought  hia.  He 
could  have  shrunk  from  the  agony  of  those  meeting 
looks.  She  saw  tlie  anguish — ^the  unntterabie  despair, 
and  her  eyes  filled,  and  she  put  her  hand  in  bis. 

"  Thine,  love,  thine !"  she  murmured  with  her  latest 
breath.  The  last  earthly  feeling  was  at  rest,  for  lean- 
ing her  cheek  most  fondly  on  his  bosom,  she  had  ex- 
pired. The  latest  tear— the  last  word  that  bad  Ulvend 
on  her  lips — the  last  throb  that  had  flattered  in  her 
bosom— the  last  impulse  of  his  best,  his  own — Charles 
Walton  felt  had  been  for  him ;  and  he  felt  too  that 
they  were  over— and  that  he  was  desolate. 

Poor  fellow  I  he  has  deeply  suffered.  His  grief  at 
the  moment  I  cannot  bear  to  remember!  He  paced 
the  apartment  where  she  lay,  during  the  whole  night, 
rejecting  all  comfort,  and  refosing  to  withdraw.  At 
times  he  knelt  beside  hei^— listened  for  her  breaUiing— 
took  her  cold  hand,  and  pressed  it  to  his  lips — called 
upon  her  in  the  most  imploring  language  to  return,  to 
speak,  to  utter  one  word— only  one  word  to  save  him 
from  despair— and  then  he  would  smite  his  brow,  and 
give  way  to  a  low  and  murmured  agony,  a  thousand 
time  smore  heartrending  than  cries.  The  next  moment 
he  would  resume  his  hurried  progress  through  the 
apartment,  as  if  in  haste  to  repress  the  wild  sense  of 
his  misfortune. 

Three  dmfs  later. 

They  have  laid  her  in  the  dust — the  young,  the  pure, 
the  beautiful-- 'She  for  whom  even  the  stranger's  heart 
yearned  with  a  vain  interest,  is  laid  beside  those  over 
whose  images  her  own  stainless  spirit  had  so  painfully 
brooded — the  companions  of  her  cfaillhood.  She  sleeps 
among  her  kindred,  and  the  deep  sense  of  bereave- 
metft — the  soft  painting  of  a  fond,  fond  memory — the 
yearning  for  all  that  is  not — are  aU  that  fill  her  place. 
Desolate  are  the  hearts  that  loved  thee !  Holy  and 
deep  their  unbreathed  thoughts  of  ihee.  Thou  art  no 
more  the  brightest  vision  of  their  happiest  hours.  Those 
hours  are  gone,  and  over  that  bright  virion  the  Angel 
of  Death  has  cast  a  veil.  But  the  silence  that  shrouds 
our  hearts  is  eloquent  of  thee  I 


The  wild  zeal  of  Pope  Gngory  VII,  was  the  origin 
of  the  distinction  of  pro/me  Mtd  sacrtd,  in  regard  to  the 
writings  of  antiquity. 
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THE    DESERTER: 

1  BMsance  of  the  American  ReTolttUofi,  founded  od  a  well 

aathemicaied  inoident. 

IN   TEN   CHAPTERS. 

Boro  fn  Freedom's  eagle  neac, 
Rock>d  by  whirlwinds  in  their  rage, 
Nursed  at  Freedom^s  stormy  breast, 
Liv*d  my  sires  firom  age  to  age. 


CHAPTER  L 

Sod,  aa  the  memory  of  baried  love ; 

Pure,  as  the  prayer  which  childhood  wafU  above ; 

Was  aba— the  daughter  of  that  rude  old  chief. 

♦  ♦  ♦  ♦  ♦      - 

»  ♦  ♦  *  ♦ 

Who  doth  not  feel,  until  his  falling  sight 

Faints  into  dimness  with  its  own  delight. 

His  changing  cheek,  his  sinking  heart  cooiess 

The  mighfr— the  majesty  of  loyeliness  I 

^ren. 

A  Tiolest  ctorm  of  three  days  continuance  had 
pFcn  place  to  a  calmsanshiny  morning,  in  the  au- 
tumn of  "  76,"  when  a  young  man  stood  at  the 
foot  of  a  cpur  of  the  Blue  Ridge,  which,  in  Lou- 
doun county,  Virginia,  branches  eaatwardly ,  in  the 
direction  of  Leesburg. 

He  wag  scarcely  nineteen,  but  the  marks  of  care 
aod  deep  thought  were  legibly  stamped  upon  his 
young  brow.  Misfortune  had  laid  its  heavy  hand 
upon  his  family;  and  for  years — from  his  early 
boyhood — ^it  had  never  relaxed  its  stem^  persecu- 
ting tyranny.  Thrice  had  the  means  of  retrieving 
the  broken  fortunes  of  a  ^rly  beloved  and  sufier- 
iog  &ther  seemed  within  his  grasp;  but  as  oAen 
iuul  it  deluded  him  with  false  hope,  and  glided 
iway.  Once,  indeed,  fortune  might  have  been 
hit;  but  the  offer  of  its  possession  was  coupled 
with  dishonor.  He  scornfully  spumed  it;  and 
there  was  nought  left  but  to  turn  with  a  conscience 
clear  indeed,  but  with  a  hand  still  empty,  toward 
his  suffering  parents,  to  listen  to  the  groans  that 
poverty  and  sickness  extorted  from  them — and  to 
meditate  upon  the  earthly  bvwahd  that  shallow 
fflondistB  affirm  is  sure  to  follow  Virtue.  Me  had 
been  severely  taught^  look  deeper  into  the  affairs 
ci  men,  than  those  who  reason  without  experience^ 
or  dilate  glowingly  upon  the  advantages  of  an  up- 
right course — without  having  thought  upon  what  a 
dangerous  shape  temptation  can  assume,  or  that 
Vice  oan  persuade,  disguised  in  the  garb  and  using 
the  very  arguments  of  Virtue.  He  had  been  early 
taught  to  think  The  joyous,  buoyant  hope  of  the 
youthful,  he  had  never  known ; — he  had  passed — 
be  had  been  hurried  into  grave  and  sober  man- 
hood, while  yet  a  boy.  The  intervening  period  of 
glowing,  ardent  youth.  Destiny  had  snatched  from 
him :  he  was  never  to  know  what  it  was.  Now, 
fiut  as  fiite  Issued  its  stem  decrees  against  him, 
they  fell  upon  him  with  startling  surprise  no  more : 


he  had  been  taught  to  expect  them ;  and  he  awaKed 
their  execution,  stern  in  purpose,  rigid  in  honor, 
and  firm  in  the  belief  of  the  unsurpassable  justice  of 
his  Creator — hidden  and  unintelligible  as  are  his 
ways  to  mortal  man.  As  the  rock-breasted  mount, 
doomed  to  endure  the  lashing  fury  of  the  tempest^ 
but  seen  upright  as  God  made  it,  when  the  storm- 
clouds  have  rolled  away — so  stood  the  young  Vir- 
ginian, when  the  angel  of  affliction  had  executed 
the  behest  of  Hira*who  sent  him  to  work  out  his 
own  inscratable  purposes.  He  was  too  deep  a 
christian  to  repine— he  was  too  manly  to  murmur. 
His  young  heart  loouid  fwt  rebel,  rent  as  it  was. 
Affliction  had  made  him  grave,  but  not  gloomy : 
it  had  dampened  his  ardor  and  made  him  insensible 
to  any  but  very  high  excitement;  but  it  had  left 
him  a  heart  overflowing  with  love  to  his  fellow 
men;  a  determined  courage — invincible  from  its 
immoveable  coolness — and  a  lofty,  unassailable, 
and  immaculate  honor. 

At  no  great  distance  from  the  Iqwly  form-house, 
in  front  of  which  the  young  man  stood,  was  situ- 
ated a  tasteful  villa  which  had  lately  changed  its 
owner.  He  had  never  seen  its  inmates  until  the 
moment  of  which  we  write, — when  two  gentle- 
men and  a  lady  left  its  park,  and  walked  to- 
wards him.  From  the  description  he  had  heard 
of  one,  the  Virginian  knew  the  elder  gentleman, 
who  was  lame,  to  be  Colonel  firookville,  the  re- 
cent purchaser  of  the  place.  He  walked  in  ad- 
vance of  his  daughter — who  was  leaning  upon  the 
arm  of  an  effeminate  looking  young  man,  dressed 
in  the  extreme  of  the  fashion  of  the  day.  As  the 
owner  of  the  villa  passed  our  hero,  he  looked  cu- 
riously at  his  dwelling  and  the  groftnds  surround- 
ing it,  and  then,  as  though  regulating  the  motion 
by  the  impression  made  upon  him  by  the  posaeasiona 
of  his  neighbor,  he  nodded  very  stiffly — and  in  a 
manner  intended  to  convey  to  the  other  that  he 
considered  the  act  one  of  condescension.  But  the 
proud  Colonel  had  chosen  an  unlucky  subject  upon 
whom  to  practice  airs  of  this  nature.  The  Vir- 
ginian coolly  turned  from  him  without  returning 
his  salutation,  and  with  an  air,  which  plainly  im- 
plied that  he  did  not  recognize  the  right  of  the 
other  to  salute  him  without  previous  acquaintance. 
This  however  he  would  not  have  done,  had  it  not 
been  for  the  contemptuous  air  which  the  Colonel 
had  assumed.  Poor  as  he  was,  John  Champe's 
was  a  Virginian  spirit 

He  was  a  native  of  the  same  land — ^was  guided 
by  the  same  feelings — and  was  called  to  the  service 
of  his  country  at  the  same  period  as  the  sage 
whose  last  written  sentiments  declare  that  the  one 
half  of  mankind  were  not  born  with  saddles  on 
their  backs,  nor  the  other,  booted  and  spurred,  and 
ready  to  ride  them. 

The  supercilious  Brookville  shmgged  his  shoul- 
ders— frowned,  and  passed  on :  but  unfavorable  as 
was  the  young  man's  first  impression  of  the  fother. 
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it  could  not  influence  the  opinion  he  immediately 
formed  of  the  daughter.  Never  had  he  beheld  so 
delicate^  so  perfect  a  model  of  female  loveliness ; 
and  fixed,  and  unracillating  as  generally  were  his 
feelings,  he  instantly  experienced  regret  at  his 
treatment  of  the  haughty  Colonel,  fer  the  take  of 
the  beautiful  being  before  him.  There  was  no 
unworthy  pride  about  her :  there  could  be  none. 
The  least  conversant  with  physiogomy  might  feel 
that,  the  moment  he  caught  Ihe  glance  of  her 
benevolent  blue  eye.  She  did  not  attempt  to 
speak  to  Champe,  for  she  possessed  no  acquain- 
tance, and  she  was  above  thoee  supremely  little 
airs  of  condescending  familiarity  which  to  gene- 
rous minds  seem  hr  more  disgusting  in  a  wperior 
(as  the  world  hath  it)  than  a  course  of  the  most 
rigid  and  unbending  hauteur.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  was  something  in  the  tall  graceful  form,  the 
manly  and  expressive  features,  and  the  thoughtful 
and  melancholy  cast  of  countenance  of  the  Vir- 
ginian that  irresistibly  chained  her  attention;  when 
suddenly  meeting  his  equally  fixed  and  interested 
gaze,  her  eyes  fell,  and  an  ingenuous  blush  man- 
tled her  cheeks. 

As  for  her  companion,  Mr.  Selwyn  Birdsall, 
he  was  fer  too  elevated  a  piece  of  refinement  to 
trouble  himself,  pro»  or  oan.,  about  the  "  comm<m 
people." 

The  pedestrians  were  not  out  of  sight — and  the 
young  man  was  still  gazing  upon  the  feiry  form 
of  £mma  Brookville,  when  he  was  saluted  in  a 
cheerful  voice  by  a  person  approaching  in  another 
direction. 

The  new  comer  was  dressed  in  green  and  buff 
uniform  of  the  '*  six  companies  of  cavalry^'  raised 
and  offered  to  Congress  by  Virginia  in  the  year  of 
which  we  write;  part  of  which  regiment  after- 
wards became  so  famous  under  the  name  of  "Lee's 
Legion."  He  was  not  a  year  older  than  our  hero, 
being  only  about  20,  though  he  wore  at  that  time 
(and  subsequent  events  proved  that  it  was  not  an 
ill  bestowed  honor)  theensignia  of  a  captain. 

"Well  Champe,"  he  cried,  after  they  bad  heartily 
shaken  hands,  "you  remember  your  promise,  I 
8up|iose.  You  were  to  show  me  some  sport  among 
those  hills,  and  you  perceive  I  have  taken  advan- 
tage of  the  first  sunshine  since  I  saw  you  to  hold 
you  to  your  word.  Come,  get  your  fowling-piece 
and  let  us  be  off.  Aha !  who  iM  that  pretty  little 
figure  you  are  straining  your  eyes  after?  One  of 
your  mountain  beauties?  your  sweetheart,  pos- 
sibly ?  Come,  let  us  go.  As  her  party  seem  going 
toward  the  mountains  we  will  join  company." 

"Her  party,"  returned  Champe,  smiling  slightly, 
"might  possibly  be  gratified  with  the  company  of 
Captain  Lee,  though  scarcely  with  that  of  John 
Champe.  Colonel  firookville  appears  to  me  to 
be  a  haughty  man." 

"  That  is  Cofonel  firookville,  is  it?  True,  I  did 
hear  that  he  had  purchased  the  villa.    I  know  the 


whole  party  now.  I  will  give  you  Aeir  history 
in  the  course  of  our  ramble.  There  is  that  deli- 
cately constructed  piece  of  feshionable  machinery 
Mr.  Selwyn  BirdsalL  toa  I  can  tell  you  a  good 
Joke  about  hia  ladifship.  When  1  was  at  PrincetoD, 
a  parcel  of  the  collegians  seized  him  by  main  ibrce, 
put  women's  clothes  on  him,  screwed  ear-ringi  in 
bis  ears,  and  getting  him  into  a  sleigh,  kept  him 
out  all  night,  stopping  atevery  tavern,  where  they 
forced  him  to  enact  the  part  of  a  girl— addrewog 
him  as  '  Miss  Nancy,'  and  introducing  him  to  all 
the  good  people  they  met  as  ayounglady  of  'hrge 
fortune  and  unexceptionable  connexioM'— a  favo- 
rite phrase  of  his  own.  About  daylight  the  stu- 
dents returned,  but  left  him  in  charge  of  a  com- 
panion not  amenable  for  his  conduct  to  our  in- 
structors, who  let  him  go,  about  the  time  we  were 
breakfasting ;  giving  him  his  choice  whether  to 
enter  the  college  naked,  or  in  his  spoiled  finery— 
You  may  suppose  that  the  starch  was  out  of  hii 
ruffles  by  that  time,  particularly  as  his  beaux  were 
very  loving,  and  hugged  him  most  unmercifully. 
Well,  the  fod  appeared  before  our  president,  Dr. 
Witherspoon,  in  his  petticoats — and  entered  ha 
complaint ;  but  the  Doctor,  knowing  how  much 
he  deserved  his  punishment,  and  being  in  the  main 
as  fond  of  a  joke  as  any  man  in  the  colonies,  could 
not  command  his  countenance ;  and  taking  advan- 
tage of  that,  the  students  burst  into  a  loud  laugb— 
and  so  the  matter  ended.  '  His  ladyship'  left  col- 
lege the  next  day.  But  what  think  you  of  J/tn 
Brookville?  your  judgment  did  not  deceive  you 
respecting  her  father." 

"  She  is  the  most  b^ptiful  girl  I  ever  saw," 
returned  the  other  without  hesitation. 

"  Bravo !"  exclaimed  his  companion.  *'  Why, 
Champe,  you  have  formed  a  very  correct  taste 
here  in  the  woods.  Your  opinkxi  coincides  with 
those  of  all  the  beaux  of  Richmond." 

Champe  smiled — and  invited  his  guest  to  enter 
the  house,  while  he  attended  to  some  light  but  indis- 
pensable duties ;  after  which  he  said  he  would  be 
ready  to  start  on  the  proposed  expedition.  "  My 
father,"  he  added,  ''  finds  much  gratification  in 
conversing  with  you  about  the  war." 

"  And  I,"  returned  the  youthfiil  officer,  ai  be 
entered  the  house,  '*  find  as  much  in  listening  to 
his  accounts  of  the  old  war,  in  which  he  was  an 
actor." 

"U  Colonel  Brookville  an  American?"  asked 
Champe,  when  they  were  on  their  way  to  the 
mountains.  '*  I  would  venture  an  opinion  that  be 
is  not." " 

*•  I  must  again  compliment  you  on  your  shrewd- 
ness," returned  the  capUin.  "  The  Coknel  is  an 
Englishman,  who  was  honored  with  rapid  promo- 
tion in  the  army,  as  a  reward  for  certain  hot-head- 
ed dare-devil  exploits,  which  chAiced  to  turn  out 
successfiil,  in  oppoaitioa  to  the  predictkns  of  those 
beet  qualified  to  judge  of  their  practicability.  Bni, 
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after  arrlvig||^  at  his  present  rank,  he  disobeyed 
hif  f uperior,  (as  he  had  done  in  every  adyentiire 
for  which  he  had  preyiously  received  promotion ;) 
and  not  bein^,  as  usual,  BUC0|(88ful,  but  eminently 
the  contrary,  he  met  with  a  rebuke.  This,  owing 
to  his  passionate  disposition^  was  ibllowed  by  his 
quitting  the  army— ^a  duel  which  made  him  a  cilp- 
pie — and  his  departure  from  his  native  land.  -  He 
is  now  a  rancorous  enemy  to  England,  and  'a 
warm  supporter  of  the  cause  of  the  states.  But 
bis  views  are  all  founded  in  unjust  prejudice,  and 
not  in  any  lore  he  bears  either  to  America,  or  to 
liberty,  for  its  own  sake.  He  is,  in  principle,  an 
arbitrary  aristocrat  So  much  for  the  Colonel. 
You  perceive  J  am  as  expert  at  tearing  a  charac- 
ter to  pieces,  as  the  most  virulent  old  spinster  in 
existence;  nevertheless,  you  may  depend  upon 
my  veracity  in  this  instance.  Mrs.  Brookille,  who 
is  a  native  American,  as  well  as  their  daughter, 
is  a  very  amiable  woman ;  and  I  would  advise  you, 
iT  you  have  serious  intentions  in  regard  to  Miss 
Brookville,  to  make  your  court  to  her.'' 

''Serious  intentions?"  exclaimed  Champe,  in 
surprise. 

"  Why  not  ?"  asked  his  lively  companion.  "  Join 
our  troop,  as  I  have  urged  you  before ;  fight  your 
way  to  a  pair  of  epaulets,  and  lay  your  laurels  at 
her  feet  By  the  by,  I  have  made  arrangements 
to  obviate  your  objections  to  joining  us.  An  old 
African  and  his  wife,  who  are  the  most  careful 
industrious  creatures  you  ever  saw,  will  take  up 
their  residence  at  your  other's.  The  man  is  a 
good  farmer^  and  the  woman  an  excellent  nurse. 
Your  parents  will  not  mfier  under  her  care,  I'll 
warrant  you.  Beside  this,  if  you  want  a  small  loan 
to  enable  you  to  leave  home,  say  the  word,  and 
you  can  have  it  Come,  decide  at  once,  and  here 
it  the  bounty  for  enlisting." 

Thus,  amid  the  mountains  of  Loudoun  county, 
did  this  ardent  young  patriot  argue  untiringly  the 
cause  of  his  country,  as  in  every  other  place  where 
exertion  or  argument  had  the  least  chance  of  suc- 
cess; and  here  also,  as  in  otheir  places,  did  he  ten- 
der his  private  resources  in  aid  of  the  mighty 
object  which  filled  his  mind,  with  that  profuse 
liberality  which,  near  the  close  of  his  eventful 
and  useful  life,  unfortunately  reduced  himself  to 
want 

Champe  hesitated. 

"  What !"  exclaimed  the  Captain,  in  his  usual 
gay  manner,  "  and  will  not  the  charms  of  the  fair 
induce  the  brave  to  act?'' 

"  I  am  thinking  seriously  of  your  ofibr,"  re- 
turned his  companion,  gravely ;  *'  as  to  the  charms 
of  life  in  any  form,  they  are  not  for  me." 

"Nonsense  ("cried  the  officer.  '<  Recollect  the 
old  saying — '  it  is  a  long  lane  that  has  no  turn.' 
The  beautifiil  Miss  Brookville  may " 

"If  you  please.  Captain,"  interrupted  Champe, 
•eriously,  <<  we  will  drop  that  part  of  the  subject. 


I  think  we  have  no  right  to  make  the  young  lady 
the  object  of  our  mirth." 

"  As  you  choose,"  returned  the  other.  "  But 
what  say  you  to  enlisting?  some  other  fiur  may 
reward  the  soldier  who " 

"  My  family  dies  with  me,"  interrupted  Champe 
emphatically ;  "  I  would  not  link  a  single  being, 
high  or  low,  to  the  destiny  that  has  been  hanging 
over  me  from  my  birth.  I  have  nothing  to  com- 
plain of  on  my  own  account ;  for  I  have  been  en- 
dowed with  strength  to  endure  whatever  afflictions 
have  been  sent  upon  me:  but  I  would  not  that 
others  were  drawn  into  the  vortex,  when  it  can 
so  easily  be  avoided.  Our  fiimily  has  for  a  long 
time  been  {gradually  dwindling  away  with  every 
successive  generation.  It  is  now  certain  that  it 
will  soon  cease  to  exist  I  am  the  last  of  my  race." 

"  A  prophet !  a  prophet !"  cried  Lee,  attempt- 
ing to  laugh  away  the  dark  foreboding. 

'*  Give  me  the  bounty  money,"  said  his  com* 
panion,  without  noticing,  though  apparently  not 
angered,  by  the  levity  of  the  officer — '*  and  hence- 
forth I  am  under  your  orders.  J  wiU  enter  the 
service  of  my  country,  and  with  a  heart  true  to 
her  cause ;  though  I  shall  never  arrive  at  distinc- 
tion. My  utmost  efforts  will  but  serve  to  blur 
the  page  of  history,  and  yet,  though  I  may  not 
deserve  the  honors  due  to  the  soldier,  I  shall  not 
deserve  such  a  fate  as  will  be  mine.  You  laugh ; 
but  I  speak  not  idly.  You  are  aware  that  such 
has  ever  been  my  fate." 

"  Your  misfoKunes  have  been  great  enough  to 
break  down  a  less  stem  and  inflexible  spirit,"  saki 
Lee,  feelingly ;  "  but  why  shrink  from  your  lot 
now,  more  than  formerly?  This  foreboding  is  cer- 
tainly idle." 

"  I  do  not  shrink,  nor  will  I.  Neither  do  I 
complain,"  returned  the  other,  calmly.  "  I  merely 
contemplate  the  future,  and  speak  of  it,  judging  by 
the  past.  Let  us  settle  the  forms  of  the  contract 
to  which  we  have  agreed." 

This  was  accorflingly  done,  and  they  moved  on 
for  some  time  in  silence. 

"  What  a  splendid  scene !"  exclaimed  the  Cap- 
tain, when  they  emerged  from  the  woods  and  stood 
upon  a  bare  fiat  rock.  *'  How  grand  in  its  lonely 
wildness !" 

It  was  so.  They  were  surrounded  by  mighty 
forest  trees;  crag  piled  upon  crag  was  upon  either 
hand«  and  at  their  feet  dashed  a  mountain  stream, 
swollen  by  the  recent  rains  to  a  headlong  and  fu- 
rious torrent 

They  had  stood  regarding  this  scene  but  a  short 
time,  when  they  were  started  by  a  shriek  of  hor- 
ror—which arose  loudly  above  the  sound  of  the 
rushing  waters.  Directly,  the  cry  of  "help! 
help!" — rung  in  their  ears.  In  another  moment 
they  reached  a  spot  whence  they  beheld  Colonel 
Brookville  and  his  daughter  in  the  most  imminent 
peril. 
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In  the  centre  of  the  ftream  aroee  a  rocky  pillar^ 
upon  which  met  the  end  of  logs  thrown  acron  the 
chasm  from  either  shore^  thus  forming  a  rude 
bridge.  This  was  intended  to  be  above  the  sur- 
face of  the  watet  even  in  freshets;  but  the  present 
rise  of  the  stream  was  so  much  greater  than  bad 
been  anticipated,  that  the  dark  muddy  current  was 
already  rippling  against  the  logs — ^and  still  con- 
tinued to  increase. 

Over  this  rude  structure,  had  Col.  Brookville 
and  his  daughter  passed,  with  the  intention  of  view- 
ing the  scenery  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  stream— r 
while  their  companion,  fiirdsall,  seemed  to  be 
deeply  engaged  in  examining  some  trees.  Hav- 
ing satisfied  their  curiosity,  they  attempted  to  re- 
cross  the  bridge ;  but  just  as  they  reached  the  rock 
in  the  centre,  the  logs  before  them,  yielding  to  the 
pressure  of  the  water,  were  lifted  from  their  place 
and  borne  away  upon  the  resistless  current  This 
occurredjustas  Miss  Brookville  placed  her  foot 
upon  the  treacherous  timber  with  the  intention  of 
crossing  it,  and  in  her  fear  she  uttered  the  shriek 
which  started  Champe  and  his  Captain.  When 
they  came  into  view,  the  father  and  daughter  were 
endeavoring  to  retrace  their  path  to  the  shore  they 
had  just  left;  and  while  the  Virginians  wailed  in 
anxious  silence  the  result  of  the  experiment, 
Binlsall  was  filling  the  air  with  useless  and  ill- 
timed  cries  for  "  help!"— useless,  because  nobody 
could  help  those  in  danger,  and  ill-timed  because 
it  must  have  agitated  them — at  a  moment  when 
they  required  all  the  coolness  they  could  sum- 
mon. 

The  Brookvilles  did  not  reach  the  shore.  The 
logs  over  which  they  walked,  being  at  an  equal 
elevation  with  those  which  had  just  floated  off, 
were  now  in  turn  disturbed  by  the  fast  rising 
water:  they  moved,  wavered,  trembled;  were  rais- 
ed from  their  place,  floated,  separated,  and  turning 
in  the  waves,  hurled  the  unfortunate  father  and 
daughter  into  the  flood. 

Birdsall  now  yelled  louder  than  before,  but  did 
nothing  more ;  while  Champe,  sternly  command- 
ing him  to  be  quiet,  coolly  divested  himself  of 
his  coat,  vest  and  boots.  The  Captain  unmindful 
of  the  like  precautions,  had  already  plunged  into 
the  rushing  waters. 

With  one  gigantic  bound,  the  athletic  Champe 
reached  the  side  of  the  sinking  Emma  Brookville, 
barely  in  time  to  save  her.  With  a  powerful 
strength  he  combatted  the  fierce  currant,  and  suc- 
ceeded inr  laying  his  lovely  burthen  upon  the  bank 
in  safety.  But  the  young  officer  who  had  seized 
the  corpulent  and  lame  Colonel,  and  who,  though 
remarkably  active  and  strong,  was  Chamge's  in- 
ferior in  those  qualities,  was  unable  to  reach  either 
shore,  though  making  violent  and  exhausting  ef- 
forts to  do  sa 

"  My  father !  my  father !"  shrieked  Emma,  in 
agony.    "  He  will  be  lost !  he  will  be  lost !"  and 


clasping  the  hand  of  her  deliverei^in  both  her 
own,  she  raised  her  blue  eyes  imploringly  to  his. 

"  Fear  not :  he  will  noi  be  lost"— returned  the 
inflexibly  cool  Champe — in  a  voice  so  decided,  that 
it  inspired  the  trembling  girl,  not  with  hope 
merely,  but  with  ossurancs  of  her  parent's  saiiBty. 
Then  gently  withdrawing  his  hand  from  her  ar- 
dent grasp,  he  walked  along  te  shore,  keeping 
even  with  the  struggling  Captain,  in  such  man- 
ner as  to  avoid  any  expenditure  of  his  strength 
through  agitation  or  unavailing  hurry ;  but  care- 
fully reserving  it  for  a  powerful  attempt  to  render 
his  assistance  when  the  proper  moment  to  da  so 
with  effect  should  arrive. 

"  D n  these  tight  booU !"  passkmately  ex- 
claimed Mr.  Selwyn  Birdsall ;  "  if  I  could  oply  get 
them  off,  I'd " 

**  Silence,  cowardly  fool !"  commanded  the  Vir- 
ginian sternly;  and  turning  toward  his  officer,  he 
raised  his  clear  manly  voice  high  above  the  wail- 
ing of  the  waters,  as  he  cried — 

"  Keep  the  centre.  Captain — keep  the  centre. 
You  cannot  land  on  these  steep  rocks.  Do  not 
resist  the  current,  but  allow  yourself  to  drifL  If 
you  can  keep  him  up  one  minute  longer,  I  can 
relieve  you.     Can  tfou  do  it  V* 

The  excited  Miss  Brookville  heard  the  fiunt 
"  yes" — of  the  nearly  exhausted  but  resolute 
young  soldier — ^she  saw  Champe  bound — nay,  al- 
most fly— over  the  intervening  rocks — to  a  spot 
where  the  banks  wene  less  rugged.  She  heard  his 
second  plunge  into  the  water — she  heard  the  splash, 
the  cheering  cries  that  attended  the  renewed  strug- 
gle— the  redoubled  exertion  to  preserve  her  father's 
life.  One  moment  of  oreathless  suspense  fol- 
lowed— and  the  powerful  voice  of  Charoiie  fiUed 
the  woods  around,  as  he  loudly  shouted— "  They 
are  safe.  Miss  Brookville — they  are  both  safe !" 

The  maiden  fell  upon  her  knees,  and  clasping 
her  hands,  stretched  them  toward  Heaven.  "  Re- 
ward him,  merciful  Father !"  she  exclaimed— and 
sunk  Minting  and  insensible  upon  the  earth. 


CHAPTER  IL 

To  horae !  to  horM !  die  mbnt  ^eam ; 

Higb  Boandfl  our  bugle  call ; 
Combined  by  honor'*  sacred  tie, 
Our  word  la,  Ltac$  and  Liherff  ! 

Btercb  tewardy  one  and  all !  ScuH. 

Being  faithful 
To  thine  own  oelf,  thou  art  fatUifal  too  to  oe : 
If  our  fatea  part,  our  hearu  remain  united. 

ColeridgtU  WtUetuUim. 


It  was  in  the  fiill  of  1777 — a  year  after  the  events 
recorded  in  the  preceding  chapter — that  the  rajs 
of  the  declining  sun  were  struggling  over  the  mxd- 
mits  of  the  Blue  Ridge,  casting  a  deep  crimson 
glow  upon  the  county  of  Loudoun,  and  resting  upon 
three  distinct  objects — a  lowly  dwelling,  a  proud 
villa,  and  a  group  of  stout,  hardy,  athletic  young 
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iD€o  in  gay  upiform,  mounted  upon  the  gtroogest 
and  fleetest  tteedi  Virginia  oould  produce. 

At  the  door  of  the  smaller  habitation,  impatient- 
ly champing  his  bit  and  pawing  the  earth,  stood  a 
noble  war-horse,  caparisoned  like  those  of  the  dra- 
goons before  mentioned.  But  although  the  time 
appointed  for  parade  was  drawing  nigh,  and  his 
companions,  tfaomh  in  sight,  were  at  some  dis- 
tance, the  rider  still  lingered. 

At  this  time,  a  delicate  female  form  emerged 
from  the  park  that  surrounded  the  Tllla,  and  direct- 
ed her  steps  toward  the  fiirmhouso.  She  walked 
with  downcast  eyes,  occasionally  turning  and 
stealing  a  hasty  glance  at  the  dragoons :  but  when- 
erer  she  had  done  so,  it  might  haTO  been  obserred 
that  her  look  was  more  stedfastly  fixed  upon  the 
ground — while  she  mored  on  more  rapidly  than 
before.  Not  until  within  a  very  short  distance  of 
the  house  ahe  was  approaching,  did  she  perceive 
the  restlesa  steed,  tied  at  its  door.  Then  she 
stopped,  and  would  have  returned :  but,  immedi- 
ately finding  that  she  was  already  descried,  she 
struggled  to  conceal  a  rising  blush,  and  erecting 
herself,  with  dignity,  proceeded. 

A  youngs  dragoon  now  stepped  forward  Co  meet 
ber  '<Tliis  is  kind,  Emma,"  he  said,  as  the 
beautiful  girl  he  addressed  laid  her  delicate  hand 
in  bis.  "  It  is  more — infinitely  more  than  I  could 
have  dared  to  hope.  If  there  eyer  was  an  angel 
QpOD  earth,  you  are  one." 

"  But  why  are  you  not  upon  parade?"  asked  the 
oonfiised  maiden.  "  I  thought  I  saw  you  among 
tbe  troop  in  yonder  field,  or  I  should  not  yet  have 
been  here.  Mama  and  I  were  to  ha?e  called  this 
morning,  but  she  was  unavoidably  prevented. 
Since  then,  she  has  been  continually  urging  me  to 
come  alone — fearing  that  your  mother's  illness 
might  have  increased." 

The  unusual  warmth  of  manner  Champa  had 
exhibited,  vanished  at  this  speech.  '*  My  mother 
is  greatly  indebted  to  your  kindness,"  he  returned 
coldly;  "  and  had  I  known  that  my  presence  de- 
barred her  from  the  company  of  Miss  Brookville, 
I  should  have  absented  myself  for  awhile,  few  as 
are  the  hours  I  am  destined  to  spend  with  her  on 
this  side  the  grave.  Yon  remember  we  march 
at  to-morrow's  dawn  from  Londoun  county." 

£mma'a  expressive  countenance  betrayed  her 
amazement  ''-Remember !"  she  repeated ;  "  how 
could  I  forget  it?" 

"  Did  you  not  say,  a  moment  since,  that  you 
would  not  again  have  met  me,  could  you  have 
avoided  it?  But  I  do  not  complain.  It  is  natural 
that  you  should  be  influenced  by  your  father :  1 
told  you.  Miss  Brookville,  that  such  would  be  the 
nsttlt  of  calm  reflection." 

"Did  I  say  so,  John.'"  asked  his  companion, 
stopping  in  her  walk,  and  impressively  laying  her 
hand  upon  his  arm,  while  her  melting  blue  eyes 
were  steadily  fastened  upon  his  countenance : — 


**  You  know  I  would  not  say  so.  My  fother's  un- 
deserved contumely  has  soured  your  lofty  spirit 
I  wonder  not  that  it  is  so ;  but  I — /  am  not  to 
blame,  John,  pid  you  know  what  misery  I  have 
experienced  on  account  of  his  coiflhict  toward  you, 
you  would  not,  could  not,  censure  me." 

"  I  do  not  censttre,"  returned  the  young  man. 
"  What  right  have  I  to  censure  Miss  Brookville's 
conduct?  I  repeat,  it  is  natural — perfectly  natu- 
ral— that  upon  mature  consideration  you  should 
be  influenced  by  your  father's  arguments." 

Emma  would  have  replied;  but  tears  gathered 
in  her  eyes,  and  dropping  her  head  in  an  ineffectual 
effort  to  conceal  them,  she  walked  on. 

Champa  seized  her  hand  with  a  wildness  of  man- 
ner utterly  at  variance  with  his  naturally  phleg- 
matic temper,  as  he  cried,-^*'  Nay,  Miss  Brook- 
ville—Emma — my  own  Emma,  /  am  not  worth 
a  tear  from  such  as  thou  art  Believe  me,  I  would 
throw  away  this  useless — this  worse  than  worth- 
less life,  to  save  you  pain.  I  conjure-— I  beseech 
you,  therefore,  waste  not  tears  on  me,  or  aught  that 
concerns  me.  Command  me  to  do  anything  that 
man  can  do,  and  I  will  do  it  despite  every  obsta- 
cle, to  gain  one  solitary  smile  fit>m  you :  but  if  you 
value  my  happiness  aught,  bestow  on  me  no  tears. 
Mark  me,"  he  continued  impressively — "  there  iu 
one  thing  I  would  have  you  do,  as  you  desire 
your  own  wel&re— forget  me.  If  you  do  not, 
misery  marks  you  for  its  own.  It  has  followed  me 
from  my  cradle ;  it  is  my  fote — my  destiny.  Nay, 
start  not  You  see  I  am  calm — I  do  not  r«ve-— I  am 
telling  truth,  and  nothing  more.  I  am  inured, 
wedded  to  misfortune;  therefore,  J  repine  not: 
but  I  would  not  have  you  dragged  into  tlmt  rugged 
path  along  which  lies  my  way.  /could  cry  with  old 
Lear, 'pour  on;  I  will  endure'  forever :  but  when 
I  make  you  unhappy ,  I  am  a  man  no  longer.  Nay, 
nay,  shed  no  tears  for  me--it  is  utterly  useless." 

"F<Nr  your  misfortunes,  John,"  returned  his 
companion,  ''  I  could  shed  thousands,  and  count 
them  nothing ;  but,  when  they  are  drawn  forth  by 
your  unkindness,  they  are  wrung  from  me  like 
drops  of  blood." 

*'  My  unkindness?"  exclaimed  Champa,  in  deep 
anxiety.  "  Tell  me,  Emma,  was  it  not  you  who 
was  unkind?  My  senses  have  deceived  roe,  or 
you  intimated  that  you  would  if  possible  have 
avoided  this  last  interview." 

"  And  can  you  attribute  the  cause  to  nothing 
but  dislike  of  yourself?" 

"  Nothing,"  returned  the  young  man,  adar  a 
moment's  thought  "  Perhaps  you  could  convince 
me  that  there  are  other  reasons  why  you  would 
have  avokled  seeing  me." 

"  Would  it  accord  with  tbe  respect  my  sex  owe 
themselves,  thus  to  throw  myself  in  your  way  ?" 

"  Am  I  not  forbid  to  cross  the  threshold  of  yon- 
der proud  mansion?"  asked  the  dragoon,  with  a 
glowing  cheek  and  an'^e  that  flashed  fire. 
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''  Huflhy  John,  bush !"  returned  the  distressed 
maiden.  "  If  you  have  the  least  feeling  for  me, 
name  not  that  again.'* 

"  Forgive  me,  £mma,  forgirp  me/*  returned 
her  lover,  warmly  pressing  her  hand.  "  I  own  it 
was  ungenerous  in  me  to  mention  it  Perhaps  I 
have  been  unkind  too— nay,  if  you  think  I  have, 
then  it  is  so :  but  you  will  forgive  me.  Remem- 
ber, I  have  been  roughly  reared  from  infancy,  and 
consequently,  I  am  slow  to  perceive  the  pn^riety 
or  necessity  of  those  nice  rules  of  conduct  with 
which  the  great  have  seen  fit  to  entrammel  their 
actk>ns.  Nevertheless,  £mma,  think  not  that  I 
fail  to  appreciate  your  delicacy,  though  I  think 
you  ought  to  have  been  convinced  ere  this  that 
there  is  no  need  of  this  reserve  toward  me.  I 
know  your  nature  Ho  well  to  suspect  you  of  for- 
wardness; and  even  did  I  not,  ere  I  would  breathe 
a  syllable  to  your  discredit,  |  would  deprive  my- 
self of  the  power  of  speech  forever." 

''  But  the  world  at  large  would  not  be  so  ro- 
mantic," returned  Miss  Brook ville,  smiling. 

"  I  know  not  what  you  call  romantic,  Emma," 
said  the  blunt  soldier :  "  but  that  the  world  might 
not  be  so  just,  it  is  but  natural  to  expect  No 
'teatter.  Henceforth,  I  shall  know  that  your 
heart  is  right,  and  that  is  all  I  desire.  These  ar* 
tificial  forms  may  be  necessary — and  if  you  think 
them  so— I  repeat  it — they  must  be.  I  yield  to  your 
judgment :  better  education  should  have  strength- 
ened it,  and  rendered  it  superior  to  mine.  Tell 
me,  Emm^,  are  we  reconciled — and  forever  ^* 

''Will  you  adhere  strictly  to  your  dislike  of  form, 
and  never  call  me  Miss  Brookville  ag^ain,  if  I 
say  we  are?" 

The  pleased  soldier  smiled  as  he  clasped  within 
his  own  the  delicate  hand  which  during  their  walk 
had  rested  upon  his  nervous  arm.  '*  If  you  dis- 
like it,  Emma,"  be  answered,  *'  never." 

"  Then,"  said  his  mistress,  firmly,  *'  we  ore  re- 
conciled ;  and,  I  trust,  forever." 

Ghampe  bent  his  head  and  imprinted  a  burning 
kiss  upon  the  fair  hand  he  held :  but  in  another 
instant  the  sweet  hope  that  filled  his  manly  breast 
while  he  did  so,  had  fled. 

'*  Emma,"  he  said  solemnly, "  why  do  we  ban- 
quet on  shadowy  hope?  Has  not  Colonel  Brook- 
ville interposed  an  insuperable  barrier  to  the  ful- 
filment of  our  wishes  ?" 

'*  You  have  promised  that  you  will  never  think 
me  forward,"  returned  the  maiden,  hesitatingly 
raising  her  clear  blue  eye  to  his.  "  1  am  about 
to  test  you.  Military  distinction  possesses  an 
eloquence  that  my  father  cannot  resist  The 
mute  epaulet,  won  by  the  sword,  speaks  more  to 
him  in  fiivor  of  the  wearer,  than  could  the  per- 
suasions of  a  thousand  orators.  There  is  an  irre- 
sistible charm  in  iU** 

"  And  do  you  really  think,"  asked  the  dragoon 
eagerly, "  that  if  i  could  arise  fivm  the  ranks  4o 


a  captaincy,  and  each  intermediate  grade  was  suc- 
cessively won  by  deeds  of  hardy  daring  or  con- 
summate soldiership,  that  his  sentiments  toward 
me  would  change  ?" 

"  I  have  no  more  doubt  of  it,"  returned  the 
maiden  decidedly,  *'  than  that  you  would  be  re- 
joiced at  such  a  change." 

"Then,  Emma,"  exdaingd  the  enraptured 
Ghampe,  as  he  wildly  strained  her  to  his  bosom, 
**  by  the  God  that  made  me,  you  are  mine !  I  wiU 
come  up  to  Lee's  opinion  of  roe,  though  he  over- 
rates me  now — and  he  has  promised  to  push  my 
interest  whenever  opportunity  offers." 

"  Swear  it  not,"  cried  his  mistress,  rqnovingly. 
*'  Plunge  not  thus  rashly  into  the  solemnity  of  an 
oath.  Remember  that  it  is  God  alone  can  enable 
you  to  accomplish  that,  which  you  have  already 
called  upon  him  •to  witness.  And,  while  you  re- 
member this,  forget  not,  that  Hs  can  and  will 
reward  the  virtuous,  in  his  own  good  time.  1 
sincerely  believe,  John,  that  God  has  bestowed 
upon  you  a  cool  courage,  surpassing  that  possessed 
by  any  man  in  the  troop— not  excepting  even  your 
noble  minded  young  captain.  Do  I  not  know  it? 
Would  not  boUi  papa  and  I  have  found  a  watery 
grave,  had  it  not  been  for  that?  Let  it  not  then 
degenerate  into  foolish  daring.  Remember  your 
aged  parents— and — and — me — ^and  throw  not  away 
your  life.  You  have  more  right  to  hope,  that  you 
will  rise  to  the  desired  distinction  than  any  man 
In  yonder  field.  Only  exert  your  powerful  mind 
to  overrule  any  rash  ardor  that  may  beset  you, 
and  be  not  too  impatient  to  arrive  at  the  goal  of 
your  wishes.  If  you  do  this,  your*  success  is 
certain." 

They  had  now  arrived  at  the  house,  into  vUch 
the  fair  speaker  instantly  glided,  without  waiting 
to  hear  the  grateful  reply  that  was  rising  to  the 
lips  of  her  lover ;  and  Ghampe,  as  he  bent  be- 
neath the  low  doorway,  again  pressed  her  hand, 
and  once  more  bestowed  upon  it  a  glowing  kisL 

At  daybreak  next  morning,  the  bugles  of  the 
cavalry  awoke  the  loud  echoes  of  woods  and  moon- 
tains;  and  when  the  sun  came  forth  to  renew  the 
gladdening  splendor  with  which  his  beams  had 
beautified  the  preceding  evening,  the  effect  was 
lost  upon  those  who  renuiined  In  old  Loudoun. 
The  flower  of  her  youth  were  fiu*  aw^  upon  the 
war-path. 


CHAPTER  m.' 

He  moTM  his  lips 
Ab  with  m  cone— then  pMM  S§»and  down, 
Now  fMt,  now  alow,  brooding  and  muttatiog  on ; 
•Oloomy  alike  Uk  him  tho  paat,  the  futore. 

But  hark,  the  nimble  tread  of  nameroui  feet  I 

lUgeftnah' 

Three  years  passed,  during  which  period  the 
Virginia  cavalry  had  often  proved  their  vator  ia 
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the  field.  Lee  had  attracted  the  especial  notice  of 
the  oommander-in-cbief,  who  had  honorably  dia- 
tinguiflhed  bis  company  by  appointing  it  his 
body  guard  at  Grermantown.  In  the  meantime, 
Cbampe  had  not  been  equalled  in  courage  or  ac- 
tifity  by  any  of  the  brave  men  among  whom  he 
Krred ;  none  had  been  so  remarkable  for  his  strict 
obieryance  of  the  discipline  enforced  by  their 
youthful  and  heroic,  yet  inflexibly  cool  com- 
mander ;  nor  did  any  other  so  closely  imitate  his 
Tirtues.  Yet  John  Champe  remained  in  the 
ranks.  He  was  one  of  the  nx  who  assisted  in  the 
fiimous  escape  of  Hamilton  and  Lee  in  '77 :  he 
was  one  of  the  nine  who,  in  '78,  with  Lee,  defended 
themflelves  in  their  quarters  against  two  hundred 
of  the  enemy,  who  had  laid  a  deep  plot  to  capture 
his  commander,  until  the  assailants  were  obliged 
to  retreat;  and  he  had  played  a  conspicuous  part 
in  that  briiiiant  exploit,  the  attack  upon  Paules 
Hook,  which  gained  for  his  officer  an  expression 
of  high  esteem,  and  a  medal  from  congress.  And 
still  Champe  enjoyed  no  commission.  Lee  him- 
self—actiye,  intelligent  and  courageous  as  he  was — 
had  advanced  but  one  grade ;  and  true  to  his  pro- 
mile  to  a  man  whose  character  his  own  talent  had 
enabled  him  long  before  to  penetrate,  and  whose 
glowing  and  pure  patriotism  he  duly  appreciated, 
he  instantly  gave  Champe  the  first  office  in  his 
power  to  give — that  of  sergeant-major  of  the 
cavalry  of  the  separate  "Legion,''  now  under 
his  command.  But  the  commission — ^the  epaulets 
which  were  to  gain  for  him  the  hand  of  Emma 
Brookville — seemed  as  distant,  if  not  mor^  so, 
than  ever. 

Had  Champe  been  in  any  other  corps,  his  pro- 
motioii  would  probably  have  been  rapid:  but  a 
narnUion  of  the  exploits  of  that  deservedly  famous 
Liegion — ^which  if  separate  from  contemporary  his- 
tory-^might  seem  a  tale  of  the  deeds  of  some  &n- 
cied  hand  of  noble  spirits,  in  which  every  man 
is  supposed  a  hero  of  ho  common  stamp.  The 
task  before  our  hero,  therefore,  was  difficult  in 
the  extreme.  Each  one  of  his  companions  was 
fired  with  a  noble  ambition  and  a  lofly  enthu- 
siasm, that  looked  eagerly  forward  for  the  rewards 
that  warriors  love :  ^ach  keenly  watched  an  op- 
portunity to  make  the  world  ring  with  some 
daring  esq^rtt  of  his  own. 

Neverthele^,  melancholy  as  was  Champe's 
temperament,  he  never  yielded  to  despair:  he  felt 
that  there  were  two  parties  demanding  his  services. 
On  the  one  hand,  himself,  his  aged  parents,  and 
the  iair  being  whom  he  loved  better  than  life ;  and, 
on  the  other,  his  count|y  and  its  dearest  rights  and 
interests.  His  Virginian  patriotism  sternly  bade 
him  consider  the  former  infinitely  inferior  to  the 
latter  claim.  He  did  so ;  aitd  there  were  others, 
in  those  soul-trying  days,  who  did  the  same.  But 
this  was  not  all  that  would  be  required  of  him. 
Destiny  had  drawn  a  bold  line  between  hia  private 


feelings  and  interests  and  the  love  he  bore  his 
country.  He  would  be  called  upon  utterly  to 
sacrifice  the  one  to  the  other ;  and  the  sequel  will 
show  whether  he  shrunk,  in  that  dark  hour  of 
bitter  trial,  fix>m  the  most  powerfiil  effi>rts  that 
can  be  required  of  a  noble  nature  and  a  mighty 
spirit. 

The  penetration  of  Washington  is  clearly  ob- 
servable in  his  early  discovery  of  Lee's  abilities ; 
for  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  he  truly  estimated 
his  character  and  talents,  long  before  that  young 
officer  had  an  opportunity  of  fully  displaying  them 
in  the  field.  His  magnanimity  is  as  conspicuous 
in  the  act  of  detaching  so  useful  a  corps  as  Lee's 
to  the  assistance  of  Greene,  after  the  latter  took 
command  of  the  southern  army — thereby  depri- 
ving himself  of  such  peculiarly  valuable  aid,  when 
he  could  so  illy  spare  it.  And,  to  Lee's  credit,  it 
may  be  mentioned,  that  he  was  equally  appreci- 
ated—equally a  fiivorite--and  a  confidant  of  both 
these  great  commanders.  In  regard  to  the  "  im- 
portance of  his  services,"  Greene  remarks  justly 
in  one  of  his  letters,  that  a  "  detail"  of  them  "  is 
his  best  panegyric." 

The  high  personal  courage  of  the  young  com- 
mander of  the  Virginia  Legion — his  skill,  his  en- 
terprise, his  ingenuity,  his  determination,  his  pre- 
cocious sagacity,  the  excessive  care  he  took  of  his 
men,  gained  for  him  at  once  the  admiration,  the 
esteem,  and  the  love  of  those  under  his  command; 
while  the  strict  discipline  he  enfojrced,  the  self- 
respect  he  inculcated)  and  the  eeprit  du  corps  with 
which  he  inspired  them — added  to  the  high  condi- 
tion in  which  he  managed,  in  despite  of  all  diffi- 
culties, to  keep  his  horses — the  best  upon  the  revo- 
lutionary stage  in  either  army — could  not  fail  to 
render  the  force  under  him,  in  proportion  to  its 
numbers^  one  of  the  most  effective  in  the  world : 
so  that  we  scarcely  know  whether  most  to  admire 
the  ardor  with  which  they  charged,  the  power 
with  which  they  struck,  or  the  obstinacy  with 
which  they  yielded  every  inch  of  ground  in  a  re- 
treat At  one  time  we  find  them  advancing  with 
unparalleled  rapidity,  every  trooper  carrying  a 
light-infantry-man  behind  him  on  his  powerful 
steed,  and  at  another,  the  cavalry,  dismounted, 
stubbornly  maintaining  an  important  position  on 
the  wing  of  a  contending  army,  which  ten  times 
their  number  of  militia  have  deserted.  The  steady, 
unmurmuring  perseverance  with  which  they  did 
their  duty,  while  for  months  unpaid ;  the  fortitude 
with  which  they  bore  reverses ;  their  inflexible 
determination  to  retrieve  their  losses;  their  cool- 
ness in  refraining  from  excess  when  the  tide  of  bat- 
tle turned  in  their  favor;  the  caUn  defiance  with 
which  they  encountered  the  grim  stare  of  famine ; 
the.ceaseless  activity  with  which  they  watched  their 
powerful  enemy,  and  the  avidify  with  which  they 
took  advantage  of  his  most  trifling  act  of  inadver- 
tence, or  grasped  the  merest  chance  of  mitigating 
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the  sufferings  of  their  country ;  and  the  daring — 
the  seemingly  miraculous  success  which  the  un- 
shaken confidence  each  man  felt  in  his  compan* 
ion's  support  in  the  hour  of  trial,  that  enabled 
them  to  improve  a  critical  moment,  and  pluck  the 
means  of  existence,  as  it  were,  from  the  very  teeth 
of  despair  itMlf;  the  reluctance  with  which  they 
left  a  single  disabled  companion  on  the  battle  field  j 
the  indignation  with  which  they  looked  upon  an 
infringement  of  the  rules  of  hiMiorable  warfare ; 
even  the  deep  feeling  evinced  by  the  whole  corps, 
and  particularly  Lee  himself,  upon  the  murd^  of 
his  little  bugler— a  child  unable  to  bear  a  sabre — 
by  the  blood-thirsty  myrmidon  of  the  sanguinary 
Tarleton — and  the  deep,  terrible  vengeance  that  a 
mere  accident  prevented  them  from  taking  upon 
those  wretches, — steraly  teaching  them,  the  first 
time  they  came  in  contact,  that  a  new  and  effi- 
cient check  was  opposed  ta  their  murderous  ca- 
reer in  the  south ;  all,  entitled  Lee's  Legion  to  the 
enduring  admiration  and  gratitude  of  their  country. 

In  such  a  corps,  it  could  not  be  less  than  an 
honor  to  serve  even  as  a  private ;  and  such  our 
hero  thought  it:  but  the  very  circumstances  we 
have  enumerated  in  its  praise,  were  but  bars  to 
the  gratification  of  his  now  feverish  desire  of  pro- 
motion. Nevertheless,  he  steadily  pursued  his 
duty. 

In  the  latter  part  of  September,  1780,  the 
American  army  lay  at  Tappan,  and  the  Legion — 
ever  foremost  in  the  advance,  and  hindmost  in  the 
retreat — occupied,  as  usual,  the  post  of  danger 
and  of  honor,  being,  in  the  short  season  of  inac- 
tivity of  which  we  write,  encamped  some  distance 
in  front  of  the  main  body,  in  the  dh*ection  of  New 
York.  It  was  a  warm  moonlight  evening,  and 
groups  of  dragoons  off  duty  might  be  descried  in 
various  parts  of  a  barren  common  near  the  old 
church  of  Paaramus,  New  Jersey ;  all  probably, 
conversing^iNi  the  same  subject ;  for  at  this  period 
one  engrossing  *  thought  seemed  to  occupy  the 
minds  of  the  whole  army.  It  is,  however,  only 
to  one  of  the  many  clusters  of  men  we  have  no- 
ticed that  we  shall  introduce  the  reader.  A  little 
apart  from  these  stood  a  tall,  well- formed  young 
man,  his  arms  folded  on  his  breast,  apparently  in 
deep  thought,  and  only  occasionally  participating 
in  the  conversation  of  the  others. 

"•I  will  bet  a  month's  pay,"  cried  one, "  that 
our  migor's  visit  to  head-quarters  to-day,  has  some- 
thing to  do  with  this  aiSBiir.  Nothing  is  more 
likely  than  that  Washington  has  sent  for  him  to 
oonsult  him  about  the  British  adjutant-general." 

"  Has  he  not  his  general  officers  to  consult?" 
asked  another.  J'  What  need  is  there  of  calling 
upon  the  young  major  for  his  advice?  There  is 
Steuben  and  La  Fayette,  besides  all  our  Yankee 
generals — what  other  or  better  advice  would  he 
have  than  their's?" 


mistaken  if  the  commander-in-chief  lets  Arnold 
rest  easy  wbei«  he  is,  without  doing  his  best  to 
give  him  sooie^  trouble ;  and  what  confirms  my 
opinion  is,  that  be  no  sooner  sets  his  foot  in  camp, 
upon  his  return  from  West  Point,  than  he  at  once 
despatches  one  of  his  aids  for  our  major." 
7  "  But  why  pitch  upon  Lee,  when  surrounded 
by  so  many  officers  of  higher  rank  and  greater 
experience?"  persisted  the  other.  "  If  the  traitor 
held  some  of  the  enemy's  exposed  posts,  and  be 
wished  him  cut  off  and  brought  back  to  his  friendi, 
I  should  be  very  willing  to  suppose  that  the  com- 
mander^n-chief  had  sent  for  the  major,  for  the 
purpose  of  giving  him  orders  for  the  Legion  to  do 
the  business.  But  there  is  no  such  good  lock  for 
us.    The  d— d  traitor  is  safe  enoagh  in  the 


it 


heart  of  the  city.^ 

"  Aye,"  cried  a  third  dragoon, ''  and  living  like 
a  fighting-oock  on  his  iC  10,000.  I  wiah  I  bad 
some  of  his  money.  He  was  no  fool  either — iru 
he,  Tom?  I  tell  you  what — Johnny  Boll  had  to 
pay  him  pretty  well  for  desertion.  He's  a  briga- 
dier too,  think  of  that  They  say  though,  that 
considering  the  Ihshion  he  explains  the  case,  things 
don't  look  so  bad  as  folks  generally  think." 

''  What  is  that,  Buxton  ?"  quickly  asked  the 
person  whom  we  have  mentioned  as  standing  apart 
frpm  the  others.  "  What  did  you  say?  J^  good 
enough  to  repeat  the  words." 

The  addressed,  a  gay,  tlioughUess  youth  of  six- 
teen, colored  at  this  request  from  his  reeerred  com- 
panion.   Afler  hesitating  a  moment,  he  said — 

"  Why,  sergeant,  we  were  merely  joking  a  lit* 
tie.    1  hope  you  don't  think  that  any  harm." 

"  If  I  misunderstood  you  not,"  replied  the  ser- 
geant sternly, ''  you  were  apologizing  for  Arnold; 
and  wished  for  a  little  of  his  ill-gottea  wealth. 
'You  appear  to  think,  also,  that  desertioii  may  be 
explained  away !  I  have  read  Arnold's  letter  to 
his  injured  countrymen,  and  whatever  you  may 
think  of  it,  I  consider  it  one  of  the  deepest  insults 
that  an  insolent  scroundrel  ever  ofiered  to  an  out- 
raged people.  I  can  tell  you  one  thing,  my  ycmng 
friend — when  a  man  has  sold  himself  to  the  devD, 
his  master  will  be  ready  enough  to  fumiah  him 
with  arguments  wherewith  to  gloss  over  his  sin." 

"  But  you  are  always  so  serious,  sergeant/'  re- 
turned the  youth,  whose  feelings  i^ppeared  to  be 
touched.-   *'  You  know  I  did  not  mean  what  I  aaid." 

'<  I  thifik  so,"  replied  the  other— <<  but  since  the 
desertion  of  Arnold,  I  scarcely  pretend  to  know  the 
heart  of  any  man.  But  you  are  young,  Buxton, 
and  I  will  give  you  a  piece  of  advice.  Never* at- 
tempt to  defend  a  high  crime  even  in  jest  Some 
there  are  who  will  toug^,  but  remember  it  Some 
will  justly  appreciate  your  views,  and  judge  you 
by  the  general  tenor  of  ytnir  conduct ;  but  those 
an  fow.  Others  will  suspect  that  you  are  half  in 
or  that  your  joke  ia*the  shadow  of  your 


earnest 
"  True/'  returned  the  first  speaker ;  *'  but  I'm  I  real  opimon.    Another  set  will  judge  you-aooord- 
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iog  to  your  words,  and  not  by  your  thoughts.  All 
may,  after  a  time,  Ibrget  the  trircumstance ;  — those 
whose  opinioDS  are  most  favorable  to  you,  the  soon- 
est But  mark  this — if  anything  should  occur  to 
bring  the  least  suspicioD  upon  your  conduct, — all 
will  remember,  against  you,  the  loose  sentiments 
expressed  in  your  careless  joke." 

"  That's  as  true  a  thing  as  was  ever  said,"  cried 
the  .eldest  man  in  the  group — a  rough  old  rem- 
nant of  the  French  war.  "Sargeant,  you're 
a  younger  man  than  I,  but  Til  knock  under  to  you 
00  the  score  of  understand  in'  human  natur  to  the 
life." 

The  boy  was  silent,  and  his  eyes  were  cast  upon 
the  ground.  The  other  dragoons  did  not  speak. 
^Peroeiying  the  impression  he  had  made,  and 
touched  by  it,  the  sergeant,  after  a  short  pause, 
gently  tocrfc  the  hand  of  the  youth,  and  led  him  a 
Dttle  spart  into  the  moonlight.  Then  presenting 
him  the  hilt  of  his  sabre,  he  said — "  Draw  the 
bbde,  boy,  and  tell  me  if  you  admire  the  motto 
engraved  upon  it." 

The  wondering  youth  did  as  requested,  and  the 
words,  *'  A  Soldibr's  HONaH  bhoux^d  bk 
ABovB  SUSPICION,"  met  his  view.  The  inte- 
rested troopers  drew  silently  around  them,  and  the 
labre  of  the  sergeant  passed  from  one  to  the  other. 
Each  looked  at  it  in  turn,  but  not  a  word  was  spo- 
ken, and  the  last  of « the  group  who  read  the  motto 
upon  it,  returned  it,  without  comment,  to  its 
owner. 

"Comrades,"  said  he  solemnly,  and  pointing 
with  the  naked,  glistening  blade,  to  the  splendidly 
clear  firmament  above  them-^"  This  motto  is  not 
of  my  own  coinage.  Look  upon  yon  Heavens ! 
High  above  them  sits  one  whose  last  words  to  an 
only  son  these  were.  1  have  merely  caused  them 
to  be  indelibly  written  here.  He  was  an  older  soU 
dier  than  any  of  us — let  us  remember  them  for- 
ever." 

"We  will,"  sternly  muttered  several  deep 
voices. 

The  sergeant  perceived  that  he  had  strongly  en- 
listed the  feelings  of  his  auditors,  and  thought  this 
a  proper  time  to  oppose  at  least  one  antidote  to 
the  widespread  poison  of  Arnold's  example. 

"My  boys,"  he  said,  *' who  is  there  among  us  that 
would  exchange  this  motto  ibr  that  of  the  dastardly 
traitor?" 

"If  Arnold  had  owned  that  sword,"  said  the 
young  Buxton,  finding  that  none  of  his  compan- 
ions answered,  though  they  involuntarily  drew 
closer  around  the  sergeant, "  it  might  have  saved 
him." 

"  No,"  replied  the  trooper  who  had  spoken  se- 
cond in  the  preceding  dialogue— *' No — Treason 
is  carved  u(ion  his  heart,  and  the  best  use  to  which 
the  sergeant's  sabre  could  be  put,  would  be  to  write 
Jittttee  on  bis  brain*  It  is  my  belief  that  if  his 
dying  father  had  repeated  those  very  words  to  km. 


he  would  have  forgotten  them  when  he  heard  of 
the  ten  thousand  pounds." 

The  sergeant  felt  that  the  speaker  was  too 
harsh, — perhaps  unjust, — in  his  estimate.  He 
knew  the  impression  which  the  last  words  of  an 
aged  and  honest  father  had  made  upon  himself,  and 
would  not  believe  that  even  the  dissipated  Arnold 
could  have  forgotten  so  solemn  a  scene.  But  a 
stem  policy  forbade  him  to  curb  even  injustice  to- 
ward Arnold's  character  at  that  critical  juncture. 

"How  many,"  he  asked,  "haxc  deserted  du- 
ring the  whole  war  from  the  troopers  who  com- 
pose this  Legion?" 

"Thank  God!"  answered  the  man  who  had 
last  spoken,  "  only  oiu^ — the  poor  base  minded, 
pitiful  wretch." 

"  When  will  there  be  another?"  asked  the  ser- 
geant 

"  Never — ^never — never !"  rung  from  mouth  to 
mouth. 

"  And  this,"  said  John  Champe,  holding  his  sa- 
bre high  above  his  head  in  the  glancing  moon- 
beams, "  this  shall  henceforth  be  your  motto,  my 
friends,  as  it  is  mine !" 

The  excited  troopers  gave  a  cheer  that  brought 
a  dozen  more  of  their  comrades  to  the  spot. 

"  Buxton,"  said  Champe,  "  you  will  find  a  pair 
of  small  colors  at  my  quarters :  bring  them  here, 
will  you  ?" 

The  boy  answered  by  flying  to  comply  with  the 
request    He  quickly  returned. 

They  were  unrolled  by  the  sergeant-major,  and 
revealed  the  same  words—*"  A  Soldier's  honor 
SHOULD  BB  ABovu  SUSPICION" — workod  in 
letters  of  gold  upon  blge  silk. 

"  They  are  a  present  from  one  of  the  fairest  of 
the  daughters  of  Old  Virginia  to  the  Legion  ca- 
valry," said  Champe  proudly.  "  Comrades— the 
beslower  of  the  present  knows  you  will  never  de- 
sert them." 

Three  cheers  were  given  for  the  fiiir  donor,  and 
the  pleased  agent  of  her  bounty  walked  away  with 
a  swelling  heart 

Staves  were  prepared  and  the  colors  instantly 
mounted — ^when  suddenly  a  full,  dear  voice,  from 
a  person  who  had  approached  the  spot  unperceived, 
pronounced  the  words  of  the  motto  upon  them. 

Every  cap  was  immediately  raised,  and  Lee 
himself  in  full  dress,  just  as  he  had  dismounted 
from  his  horse,  advanced  into  the  centre  of  the 
group  as  he  said — "  Bravo !  my  boys — a  motto 
worthy  of  old  Virginia  and  of  the  Legion — whence 
comes  this  appfopriate  gift  to  the  corps?" 

"  From  the  sergeant-major,"  answered  two  or 
three  ready  voices. 

The  cheek  of  Lee  flushed  with  a  crimson  glow, 
aid  anon  turned  pale.  Unexpectedly  to  every 
man  about  him,  he  refrained  from  bestowing  a 
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heartfelt  compliment  on  his  warrant  officer ;  but, 
as  though  with  difficulty,  summoning  calmness, 
be  quietly  asked, — "  where  is  the  sergeant-major?" 
Being  answered,  and  declining  the  offer  of  seyeral 
of  the  men  to  go  in  search  of  Champe,  he  himself 
walked  briskly  in  the  direction  his  fiirorite  had 
taken. 

''  There !"  cried  one  of  the  men,  as  soon  as  his 
major  was  out  of  hearing — *'  now  you  can  rub  up 
your  sabres,  my  dear  felbws;  for  if  wedonH  have 
a  brush  to-night,  say  I  know  nothing.  Lee's  head 
is  full  of  something,  and  in  ten  minutes  Champe 
will  be  here  with  orders  for  the  cavalry  to  arm  and 
mount." 

He  was  mistaken.  Champe  did  not  return  in 
more  than  two  hours,  and  then  without  any  orders 
from  his  commander.  But  the  ordinary  reserve 
of  his  manner  was  increased — nay,  a  deep  gloom 
had  settled  upon  the  dark  lineaments  of  his  sad  and 
thoughtful  countenance.  He  passed  his  comrades 
without  exchanging  a  word  with  one  of  them. 

The  young  Buxton,  heretofore  a  warm  friend 
of  the  sergeant-major,  and  now  full  of  gratitude 
to  him  for  the  kindness  he  had  exhibited,  when  he 
found  that  his  remarks  had  wounded  his  feelings, 
silently  followed  him  to  his  quarters — and  as  the 
unconscious  Champe  darted  beneath  the  Q^nvass 
of  his  tent,  he  was  arrested  by  the  warm  grasp  of 
the  youth,  who  seized  his  hand  and  held  him  back. 

The  sergeant  paused  an  instant,  and  then  rough- 
ly repulsed  the  ardor  of  the  youth  by  jerking  his 
hand  from  Mm.  "Away  boy,  away,"  he  said. 
^*  If  I  have  deserved  your  friendship,  I  am  glad  of 
it.  But  come  no  nearer  to  me.  Crush  your  affec- 
tion for  me,  and  forget  me,  I  advise  you  for  your 
own  interest ;  for  I  am  the  sport — Uie  fool  of  for- 
tune. To  bed  boy,  to  bed.  It  grows  late,  and 
you  may  have  hard  riding  to-morrow.  Ha !  what 
is  this?  a  letter?  whence  comes  this?" 

"  My  brother  has  just  returned  from  Virginia,'' 
replied  the  youth  "  and  brought  it  with  him.  I 
have  waited  an  hour  to  meet  you  on  your  return 
to  quarters." 

"  Thank  you,  George,  thank  you.  I  will  re- 
member your  kindness,  depend  upon  it  And 
now,  goodnight.  Remember  the  motto,  and  may 
God  enable  you,  at  least,  to  adhere  to  it." 

He  entered  the  tent,  and  Buxton  moved  slowly 
away,  pondering  upon  the  strange  alteration  in  his 
usually  calm  manner.  Meanwhile,  Champe  struck 
a  light  and  read  the  letter.  His  iron  frame  trem- 
bled while  he  did  so. 

The  epistle  was  from  Emma  Brook ville,  evi- 
dently written  in  haste,  and  informed  him  that  her 
father  was  very  ill.  But  this  was  not  all ;  the  Col- 
onel did  not  expect  to  live  many  weeks,  and  had 
expressly  declared  that  he  could  not  die  in  peace, 
unless  he  could  leave  her  under  the  care  of  a  pro* 
tector :  in  other  words,  unless  she  consented  to 
marry  Birdsall.    The  latter  persisted  in  his  atten- 


tions, and  continuslly  repeated  a  prediction  he  had 
seen  fit  to  make,  thiit  Champe  would  diagrace 
himself  and  the  corps  to  which  he  belonged.  "  But 
this  can  never,  never  happen,"  said  JBmma*,  and 
it  was  almost  the  only  cheerful  sentence  in  her 
melancholy  communication. 

Again  and  again  did  Champe  recur  to  the  mean 
and  unfounded  insinuation  of  his  narrow-minded 
rival,  and  the  comment  of  the  writer.  **  I  have 
promised  him,"  she  continued,  '*  that  when  you  So 
disgrace  either  yourself  or  the  Legion,  1  will  be 
his  !  Was  I  not  safe  in  doing  so,  John  !  I  know 
Iwas," 

"  But  I  know  it  not/'  said  Champe  bitterly. 
'<I  know  only,  Emma,  that  thou  art  an  angel,  and 
that  I  have  sinned  in  allowing  thee  to  link  thy  des- 
tiny with  mine." 

An  expression  of  deep  despondency  settled  npon 
his  dark  features,  and  throwing  himself  upon  a  seat, 
he  for  some  moments  covered  his  face  with  his 
hands.  It  might  have  been  that  the  agony  of  that 
moment  wrung  tears  even  from  him :  but  if  so, 
they  were  quickly  suppressed ;  for  starting  sudden- 
ly up,  his  lips  curled  derisively,  as  he  said — 

**  [  am  to  disgrace  the  Legion,  am  I  ?  Birdsall ! 
thou  poor,  contemptible  wretch!  if  thou  wert 

worth  the  enmity  of  a  man,  I  would But  hold ! 

'  Out  of  the  mouths  of  fools  sometimes  oometh 
wisdom,'  and,  it  may  be,— out  of  that  of  this  liar 
in  intention,  truth! — Emma!  would  to  God  that 
thy  fate  were  not  interwoven  with  mine.  And 
nothing  but  the  purest  affisction  for  thee  oould 
make  me,  utter  the  wish." 

A  deep  sound,  like  the  roar  of  distant  artillery, 
interrupted  the  current  of  his  unpleasant  thoughts ; 
and,  throating  the  letter  quickly  into  his  pocket, 
he  left  the  tent.  A  sharp  flash  of  light  met  him  at 
its  threshold.  He  had  been  mistaken  in  supposing 
that  the  sound  he  had  heard  proceeded  from  artil- 
lery. The  scene  without  had  changed : — the  moon 
was  concealed  by  clouds,  and  the  rising  wind  was 
driving  before  it  one  of  those  heavy  thunder  show- 
ers not  unfrequent  at  that  season  of  the  year.  So 
sudden  had  been  the  alteration  in  the  appearance 
of  things  without,  that  he  could  scarcely  realize 
what  he  saw. 

For  some  time  the  Virginian  remained  gaziag 
upon  the  advancing  clouds,  black  as  storm  and 
iHght  could  make  them,  save  when  suddenly  and 
fiercely  illuminated  by  the  forked  lightning.  Noif, 
he  vainly  endeavored  to  pierce  the  &st  deepening 
gloom  that  was  enveloping  every  surrounding  ob- 
ject ;  and  again  he  started,  as  the  white  steeple  of 
the  old  church  before  him  was  suddenly  defined  to 
his  view  by  a  brightness  more  powerful  and  un- 
bearable than  that  of  the  mid-^y  sun.  Wild  u 
was  this  scene,  Champe  derived  from  it  a  strange 
and  indescribable  -sort  of  pleasure :  nor  did  be 
cease  to  gaze  upon  it  until  torrents  of  rain  advised 
him  to  seek  shelter  beneath  his  tent. 
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Then  he  threw  himself,  in  his  clothes,  upon  the 
bed— not  to  sleep,  but  to  think — for  his  strong  and 
usuallf  unex^table  mind  was  indeed  powerfully 
agitated. 

A  single  hour  from  this  period  brought  mid- 
night; but  in  that  short  interval  strange  were  the 
erents  that  transpired  The  shower  had  passed 
away  with  the  same  rapidity  with  which  it  came, 
having  purified  and  cooled  the  sultry  air  that  had 
prevailed  throughout  the  preceding  day.  The 
moon  shone  again  as  brightly  as  in  the  first  of  the 
evening,  revealing  even  with  greater  distinctness 
the  white  epire  of  the  church,  the  sombre  masonry 
and  the  dark  brown  tombstones  beneath  and  around 
it,  the  level  plains  marked  with  their  neat  farm- 
houses, their  distant  boundaries  of  v/oodsand  moun- 
tains, and  the  spotless  canvass  that  sheltered  the 
sleeping  warriors  of  the  Virginian  Legion.  But 
it  is  not  of  the  change  in  the  face  of  nature  we 
would  speak. 

Suddenly  the  deep  silence  of  the  scene  was 
broken.  A  horseman  emerged  from  the  imbedded 
road  that  ivinds  among  the  sand  hills  at  the  base 
of  the  church,  and  galloped  furiously  across  the 
plain,  into  the  very  centre  of  the  camp :  and  ere 
the  hour  of  which  we  have  spoken,  was  com- 
pleted, kmd  rang  the  bugles  of  the  Legion,  and 
every  trooper  was  up !  Nor  was  this  all — horror 
had  blanched  every  cheek,  and  dismay  could  be 
read  in  every  countenance.  Men  looked  upon 
each  other  not  as  companions  in  arms  are  wont, 
but  with  a  cloud  upon  their  brow.  Despair  was  in 
their  hearts. 

Was  an  enemy  upon  them  ? — No — that  could  not 
hare  caused  men  inured  to  battle  such  uneasiness. 
Their  pride  as  soldiers,  their  feelings  as  high- 
souled  men,  were  deeply  lacerated — tears  were 
wrung  from  the  eyes  of  some,  rugged  veterans  as 
they  were;  and  the  deep  and  stern  curse  upon 
hifflwbohad  caused  their  sorrow,  was  muttered 
by  others.  Some  there  were,  too,  who  could  not 
curse;  for  they  could  yet  not  realize  even  that 
which  they  knew  to  be  a  fact. 

One  small  party  were  already  in'  the  saddle, 
anxiously  waiting  for  their  officer  to  lead  them 
from  the  camp.  A  cornet,  in  company  with  the 
ofiScer  of  the  day,  sfon  appeared  galloping  toward 
them,  from  the  quarters  of  Lee;  and,  riding  in 
front,  paused,  ere  he  gave  the  order  to  march,  long 
enough  to  read  to  his  men  the  following  written 
order  from  the  commander  of  the  Legion : 

"  Pursue,  so  £ir  as  you  can  with  safety,  sergeant 
Ouimpe,  who  is  suspected  of  deserting  to  the  enenuf, 
and  has  taken  the  road  leading  to  Paules  Hook. 
Bring  him  alive,  that  he  may  suffer  in  presence 
of  the  army ;  but  kill  him  if  he  resists,  or  es- 
capes after  being  taken. 

(Signed)  Hjbitry  Lbe,  Ja. 


Bugles  sounded,  sabres  flashed  in  the  moonlight, 
spurs  were  driven  fiercely  into  the  flanks  of  the 
high  mettled  horses,  and  the  angry  pursuers  of 
''The  Deserter/'  rushed  like  the  wind  from  the 
disgraced  camp. 


VISIONS  OP  CHILDHOOD. 

Sweet  dreams  of  childhood,  whither  have  ye  flown? 
Gay,  gtiltering  phantasies,  that  erst  before 
My  youthful  vision  danced,  O  list  the  moan 
Of  crushed — expiring  hope !  Will  ye  no  more 
Revisit  this  dark  breast,  and  as  of  yore 
The  cheerful  light  of  life's  bright  morning  shed 
Around  my  sprite's  dull  prison- walls ;  and  o'er 
The  paths  in  which  with  listless  step  I  tread  ? 
Must  I  lament  for  aye  those  blest  illusions  fled  ? 

Throned  in  the  empyrean,  the  sun  at  room 
Sublimely  swayed  the  empire  of  the  sky  ; 
A  peerless  king !  but  ah,  bow  soon  we  mourn 
His  glory  vanished  !  Realm  and  monarch  lie 
Buried  in  clouds  of  deepest  ebon  dye ; 
Follow  the  swollen  torrent's  chafing  tide, 
'Till,  merged  in  mightier  waters,  thy  pained  eye 
Returns  from  its  vain  quest:  thus  swif^  doth  glide 

Down'to  eternity  the  stream  of  human  pride. 

• 

But  though  this  life's  faint  twilight  ray  roust  die. 
Death's  darkness  abaU  be  followed  by  a  day, 
When  the  fiur  shapes — now  dim  to  Memory's  eye, 
(Once  dressed  in  Iris  hues,  like  Ocean  spray 
Lit  by  the  orient  sun's  first  virgin  ray ;) 
Shall  take  a  palpable  abiding  form, 
And  in  our  charmed  presence  ever  stay-* 
The  soul's  pure,  spiritual  Houris— while  no  storm 
Shall  vex  that  blissful  clime  with  note  of  rude  alarm. 

H. 


NOTES  AND  ANECDOTES, 

Politlesl  and  B^OsceUaiMOiis^from  1796  lo  18S0— Drawn  from 
the  Poitfolio  of  ao  Officer  of  the  Empire ;  and  traniUted  is 
Paris,  from  the  French  for  the  Mcsaen^ er. 

CARDINAL  FESCH. 

We  are  indebted  to  Cardinal  Fesch,  the  uncle  of  the 
Emperor,  for  the  re-importation  of  the  Jesuits  into 
France.  The  Cardinal  was  at  the  bottom  a  very  ex- 
cellenl  man,  but  of  a  narrow  mind,  and  always  yielding 
to  the  influence  of  some  intriguing  priests  who  sur- 
rounded him,  and  particularly  to  the  Abb6  Rauzan. 
The  uncle  of  the  Emperor  accorded  the  warmest  pro- 
tection to  all  the  colleges  established  by  the  Jesuiu  in 
France. 

The  Cardinal  lived  in  a  very  retired  way  at  Paris,  in 
his  handsome  hotel,  in  the  rue  du  Mont  Blanc  ;  he  saw 
and  knew  but  few  persons.  Three  or  four  times  only, 
in  the  course  of  the  year,  he  thought  it  his  duty  to  give 
a  public  dinner.  When  he  had  to  send  out  his  inviui- 
tions,  he  would  open  the  Imperial  Almanac,  and  select. 
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almost  by  hazard,  from  the  senate,  the  eorp$Hegithiif, 
the  oouocil  of  state,  the  magistracy,  and  the  higher 

clergy. 

Forty  persons  had  been  invited  for  one  of  these  din- 
ners, and  thirty-nine  had  already  assembled  in  the 
Mtdotu  of  the  Cardinal.  It  was  half  after  seyen,  and 
they  had  not  yet  seated  themselTes  at  table.  The' Car- 
dinal appeared  uneasy,  and  hanger  lengthened  every 
one's  countenance. 

"  Do  you  wait  for  any  one,  my  lord  7^  inquired  one 
of  the  guests. 

"Yes,  I  am  expecting  a  senator." 

A  half  hour  slipped  by ;  the  same  guest  returned  to 
the  Cardinal. 

**  Perhaps,  my  lord,  the  senator  is  ill  7*^ 

**  Oh  no,  he  would  have  informed  me,  if  it  was  so." 

Another  half  hour  passed. 

'*But  whO|  my  lord,  is  this  senator?" 

'*  It  is  Count  de  LamlU  Lerotur." 

'*  But,  my  lord,  he  has  been  dead  a  twelve-month  t" 

*<  Oh !  then  let  us  sit  down." 


DOCTOR  CORVISART. 

Doctor  Corvisart  was  a  learned  physician,  and  a  man 
of  intelligence.  The  Emperor  placed  the  most  absolute 
confidence  in  him  as  a  professional  roan,  and  treated 
with  the  greatest  affection  one  in  whom  he  had  dis- 
covered the  most  precious  qualities  of  the  heart  and 
intellect.  The  Emperor  had  been  extremely  liberal  to 
Corvisart,  who,  however,  had  never  asked  anything 
from  him.  In  acting  in  this  way.  Napoleon  was  only 
just ;  a  physician  to  a  sovereign,  and  above  all  to  Na- 
poleon, who  travelled  nine  months  in  the  year,  could 
have  no  patients ;  and  Corvisart,  by  his  learning  and 
abilities  would,  if  he  had  been  able  to  practice  his  pro- 
fession, have  obtained  one  of  the  finest  dtoifsUet  in 
Paris,  and  have  amassed  an  immense  fortune. 

Corvisart  had  not  approved,  as  a  question  medically 
considered,  the  second  marriage  of  the  Emperor.    Na- 
poleon had  a  constitution  that  might  last  a  great  while, 
but  he  had  established  a  manner  of  living  perfectly  in 
accordance  with  his  necessary  occupations.    His  mar- 
riage with  a  young  woman  must  change  these  habits ; 
in  consequence,  it  would  be  necessary  at  the  same  time 
to  change  his  occupations,  and  that  was  what  he  could 
not  hope  to  be  able  to  do.    What  Corvisart  had  fore- 
seen came  to  pass.    The  health  of  Napoleon,  before  so 
robust,  altered  a  little  while  after  his  marriage — his  di- 
gestion became  difficult,  and  perhaps  the  disease  from 
which  he  died  dated  from  this  period.    I  saw  Casimir 
P^rier  commence  in  18S3  to  suffer  from  the  disease 
under  which  he  expired  in  1832.    Until  1810  the  Em- 
peror bore  the  fatigues  of  war  without  the  least  incon- 
venience.   During  the  campaigns  in  which  he  was  en- 
gaged from  1810  to  1814,  he  was  almost  always  unwell 
and  suffering.    During  the  battle  of  Moscowa,  he  suf- 
fered from  a  sort  of  feverish  affection,  which  he  endea- 
vored to  overcome  by  drinking  every  moment  small 
doses  of  a  light  punch.    Who  knows  if  it  be  not  to  the 
depression,  and  discouragement  caused  by  this  fever, 
that  we  roust  attribute  the  little  advantage  which  he 
drew  from  this  great  but  bloody  victory  ? 


THE  IMPERIAL  PRESENTS.  - 

The  household  of  the  Emperor  was  eondoctcd  with 
the  roost  perfect  order.  To  use  the  expressioo  of  one 
of  the  officers  of  his  kitchen,  the  moment  that  a  ibwl 
was  placed  upon  the  £jnperor's  table,  its  appearance 
was  noted  ;  and  if  it  was  taken  off*  untouched^  it  was 
brought  back  even  to  the  third  and  fourth  meat  This 
picture  is  a  little  exaggerated,  but  it  will  at  least  give 
an  idea  of  the  perfect  regularity  introduced  into  this 
part  of  the  service  of  the  imperial  residence.  It  was 
not  avarice  or  niggardliness  on  the  part  of  the  Empe- 
ror, but  the  love  of  order,  and  the  hatred  of  all  those 
little  thefts  whieh  are  generally  passed  over  but  too 
li^hUy. 

The  Emperor  gave  a  great  deal  in  presents.  His 
giAs  were  always  well  timed,  and  bestowed  with  a  re- 
markable grace.  What  he  gave  was  always  a  recom- 
pense well  merited  by  faithful  and  long  services.  The 
Emperor  loved  and  highly  esteemed  Count  Mollien, 
minister  of  the  treasury.  M.  Mollien  had  cotne  on  the 
first  of  January,  to  present  his  compliments.  The 
Emperor  had  gotten  up  in  fine  spirits,  and  received  the 
Count  with  particular  kindness. 

'*M.  Mollien,"  said  he,  **  is  Madam  Mollien  fond  of 
chocolate  7" 

'*  Yes,  sire,  she  uses  it  sometimes." 

"  I  have  received  some  of  very  fine  quality,  and  I 
wish  to  send  her  a  part  as  a  new-year's  present;  you 
will  carry  it,  and  will  say  to  her,  that  I  desire  she  will 
try  it  to-day,  and  that  she  must  prepare  it  heisdt 
Here  are  some  rolls ;  you  must  tell  her  to  be  careful  of 
it,  as  it  is  very  rare ;  and  when  she  has  tasted  it  she 
must  inform  me  what  she  thinks  of  its  quality." 

M.  Mollien  returned  home,  gave  his  wife  the  present, 
and  told  her  of  the  rather  amusing  recommendation  of 
the  Emperor.  Madam  Mollien  hastened  to  comply, 
and  opened  the  rolls  of  chocolate.  Under  the  envelope 
she  found  a  large  sum  in  bank  notes ! 

The  Emperor  liked  to  have  all  who  were  connected 
with  him  near  at  hand,  and  always  disliked  extremely 
ever  to  bo  made  to  waiL  After  working  some  length 
of  time  with  M.  Real,  he  said  to  him : 

<*  Real,  have  you  a  country  seat  7" 

'*  Yes,  sire,  i  have  quite  a  handsome  one  five  leagues 
from  Paris." 

"  That  is  too  ftir  off;  I  may  often  want  yoo,  and  I 
will  not  go  to  look  for  you  five  leagues  off  ;  you  must 
buy  another." 

"  I  cannot  sire,  without  selling  mine ;  and  one  cannot 
sell  a  piece  of  property  in  a  day." 

*<  I  do  not  tell  you  to  sell  that,  but  to  buy  another. 
We  must  reconcile  everything.  I  understand  that  after 
laboring,  you  require  to  repose  yourself,  and  to  breathe 
fresh  air.  You  must  inhale  it  a  league  from  Paris.  If 
I  want  you,  I  must  be  able  to  bring  you  to  me  in  half 
an  hour.    So  buy  another  country  seaL" 

**  But,  sire,  to  buy  one  money  is  necessary." 

**  Haven't  you  a  salary  large  enough  7" 

"  I  do  not  economize  it.  I  live  so  as  to  do  honor  to 
the  bounty  of  your  majesty." 

"  Arrange  it  as  you  will,  but  buy  another  country 

'"^he  next  morning  M.  Real  returned  to  theTuileriea. 
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*'  Well !  have  yoa  foand  any  country  teat  that  you 
can  porchaae?*' 

'*  There  are  enough  to  be  sold ;  the  purchaMn  are 
wanting." 

**  Examine  well !  Examine  well  !'* 

**  I  should  search  in  vain— I  fear  I  should  not  find  any 
to  be  bad  for  nothing/* 

"  Who  knows  ?" 

That  eTenfng  M.  Real  reoeiyed  a  present  of  five  hun- 
dred thousand  francs  for  the  purchase.  It  was  in  this  way 
that  he  became  the  owner  of  the  handsome  mansion  of 
Boulogne,  now  in  possession  of  Baron  Rothschild. 

Marshal  Moncey  is  one  of  those  rigorously  honest 
men,  who  admit  tampefing  with  their  delicacy;  and 
consequently  he  was  poor,  at  least  as  poor  as  a  marshal 
could  be  under  the  empire.  His  whole  fortune  con« 
listed  in  the  salary  attached  to  his  rank.  On  one  occa- 
sion he  reoeiyed,  at  a  very  early  hour,  the  visit  of  a 
general  officer,  an  aide-de-camp  ^of  the  Emperor,  who 
came  to  propose  a  hunting  excursion  to  him;  he  ac- 
cepted iL  In  a  short  time  they  arriyed  at  a  beautiful 
chateau.  AAer  a  few  hours  spent  in  the  chase,  they 
retomed  to  it;  a  breakfast  was  seryed  with  much 
hzury.  They  went  through  the  apartments  of  the 
chateau,  and  found  them  arranged  with  taste  and  mag* 
nificence ;  everything  had  been  provided,  nothing  was 
wanting.  At  the  moment  of  leaving,  the  aide-de-camp 
of  the  Emperor  approached  the  duke  of  Con^gliana 

"  Marshal,*'  said  he,  "  if  you  find  everything  comfor- 
table here,  why  will  you  not  remain  7'* 

"1  cannot  establish  myself  as  a  boarder  with  you." 

"How  my  boarder!  You  are  not  at  my  house." 

*'  Tben  at  whose  house  am  I?'* 

"  At  your  own." 

''You  are  too  kind  ;  but  I  cannot  abuse  your  friend- 
diip  so  far  as  you  would  have  me." 

**l  have  the  honor  to  repeat,  Marshal,  that  you  are 
in  your  own  house.  This  chateau  and  grounds  are 
presented  to  you  by  the  Emperor,  who  has  charged  me 
to  instal  you." 

One  day  Coryisart  entered,  a  ^ood  deal  excited,  into 
the  sabinet  of  the  Emperor. 

"What  is  the  matter,  Corvisart  ?" 

"Sir,  I  have  just  witnessed  a  sight  that  has  deeply 
afflicted  me." 

"What  is  it?" 

"The  poor  Count  Laville  Leroux  has  just  been  struck 
down  by  apoplexy,  at  the  foot  of  the  stairwery  of  the 
Tuileries.  1  have  in  vain  bestowed  on  him  every  ima- 
pnable  attention.    He  was  dead  when  I  arriyed." 

"I  am  very  sorry ;  he  was  a  brave  man  j  he  will  be 
a  loss  to  the  senate.  Hold,  Corvisart,  you  will  be  one 
of  his  heirs.  I  loaned  him  a  hundred  thousand  francs ; 
I  have  there  his  receipt,  I  will  give  it  to  you." 

Coryisart  soon  learned  that  M.  Laville  Leroux  had 

died  insolvent ;  he  returned  to  the  Tuileries. 

"Sire,  your  majesty  has  forgotten  an  essential  mat- 
ter." 

"What  is  it?" 

"In  giving  me  the  receipt  of  a  hundred  thousand 
francs  of  M.  Laville  Leroux,  your  majesty  forgot  to  en- 
dorse it," 

"Ah!  I  understand ;  it  is  well;  I  could  not  have 


given  you  a  mere  rag  of  paper.    My  word  is  equiva. 
lent  to  writing ;  I  will  pay  it." 

On  the  occasion  of  one  of  Talmer's  visits,  the  Empe- 
ror showed  the  celebrated  tragedian  a  very  handsome 
cameo,  which  he  had  received  from  Rome ;  it  was  the 
head  of  a  Roman  Emperor,  of  exquisite  workmanship." 

<<  How  do  you  find  it  ?"  he  said. 

"  Very  handsome." 

"  Do  you  see  nothing  peculiar  about  it?" 

''On  examining  it  attentively,  I  find  a  great  rasem- 
blance  in  this  head,  to  your  majesty's." 

*<  Ah !  I  am  delighted  that  you  have  perceived  the 
resemblance.  This  cameo,  as  a  jewel,  would  have  been 
a  trifle  such  as  I  would  not  have  ofifered  you.  As  a 
likeness,  it  is  a  souvenur  that  will  please,  I  am  certain." 


ONE  OP  THE  LONGEST  SESSIONS  OP  THE 
COUNCIL  OP  STATE. 

The  Emperor,  to  prevent  his  suffering  from  any  in- 
fraction of  his  regular  habits,  fiound  means  to  have  no 
fixed  ones.  He  had  no  regular  hour  for  his  meals,  nor 
for  retiring  to  bed,  nor  for  rising.  He  slept  but  little. 
If  he  awoke  in  the  night,  he  got  up,  had  his  secretary 
called,  and  worked.  But  nature  never  suffers  itself  to 
be  cheated  of  its  rights,  and  the  next  morning,  yielding 
to  fatigue,  he  would  fall  asleep  wherever  he  might  be. 
It  happened  very  often  that  hedropt  asleep  in  the  midst 
of  a  discussion  in  the  Council  of  State,  and  on  these 
occasions,  the  members  of  the  Council  quietly  retired. 

On  one  occasion,at  the  terminationof  a  sitting  which 
had  already  lasted  through  two  hours,  the  Emperor  was 
found  asleep  in  his  arm  chair.  The  Councillors,  ac- 
cording to  their  customs,  slipped  noiselessly  oflC  Na- 
poleon slept  profoundly  for  five  hours.  When  he  re- 
turned to  his  apartments,  he  found  the  Empress  Jose- 
phine astonishiNi  at  so  long  an  absence.  She  inquired 
what  important  matter  had  been  discussed— what  in  fine 
had  passed,  that  the  Council  had  been  retained  in  ses- 
sion for  seven  hours? 

The  Emperor  not  yet  fully  awake,  could  give  no  very 
satis&ctory  reply. 


TWO  MAD  MEN. 

I  travelled  in  1813  through  the  south  of  France. 
Something  put  it  into  my  head  to  visit  a  prison.  It 
contained,  besides  the  ordinary  prisoners,  some  who 
were  deranged. 

One  of  them  whose  madness  was  extremely  inoffen- 
sive, enjoyed  a  sort  of  liberty  in  the  interior  of  the  pri- 
son. He  had  become  accustomed  to  this  sort  of  exis- 
tence, and  never  dreampt  that  it  was  possible  to  live  in 
any  other  way.  On  my  entry  into  the  court  yard,  he 
came  up  to  me,  and  saluted  me  with  much  politeness. 

"  Good  day  sir,"  he  said.    •*  How  do  you  do?" 

"Very  well,  how  are  you?" 

"You  see  my  head  ?" 

"And  what  of  that?" 
*  "  Ah !  you  don't  know  my  history.    My  head,  like 
many  others,  was  cut  off; — the  execution  was  scarcely 
finbhed,  when  the  ofiioer  was  informed  that  I  had  been 
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guillotined  by  mistake.  Immediately  be  took  up  a  bead 
from  the  great  panier,  which,  unfortunately,  was  not 
mine,  and  he  placed  it  on  my  neck.  It  is  well  attached, 
as  you  see." 

And  the  unfortunate  man  threw  himself  about,  to  coo* 
Tince  me  that  hia  head  was  solidly  fastened  to  his  shoul- 
ders. 

"It  holds  well,  sir^it  looks  perfectly  natural;  but 
neTertheless  there  is  something  wrong." 

"  How  unfortunate  that  they  were  mistaken  in  the 
headl" 

And  he  went  off,  weeping,  to  tell  his  story  to  the 
first  visitor  he  should  meet. 

I  inquired  into  his  history.  He  had  been  ooodemned 
to  death,  and  his  pardon  had  arrived  at  the  moment  of 
cutting  off  the  hair.  He  had  felt  the  eoMlness  of  the 
scissors. 

That  case  of  madness  was  explained ;  but  who  will 
account  for  this  7  The  same  prison  contained  another 
mad  man,  who  had  been  a  sea  captain.  He  passed  hb 
life  in  culling,  seasoning,  and  eating  salad.  He  com- 
menced as  soon  as  he  was  awake,  and  only  ended  when 
sleep  dosed  his  eyes.  He  never  eat  anything  but  this 
Ml&d,  culled  and  seasoned  by  himself,  spoke  to  no  one, 
and  never  answered  any  question,  being  always  too 
much  hurried  to  finish  a  labor  which  was  incessantly 
renewed.  The  family  of  this  poor  man  had  placed  an 
old  servant  with  him,  whose  only  occupation  consisted 
in  bringing  him  salad,  and  sweeping  away  the  i«fuse 
parts. 


ATTEMPTS   AGAINST   NAPOLEON»S    LIFE. 

I  have  collected  in  this  place  all  the  attempts,  which, 
from  1798  to  1615,  were  made  against  the  life  of  Napo- 
leon, because  the  same  cause  must  be  assigned  as  hav- 
ing led  to  them  all  The  same  moviiig  principle  ani* 
mated  all  the  conspirators — ^political  frnatidsm.  The 
abasnce  of  all  religious  or  supentitious  feeling  in  all  these 
eases  is  remarkable. 

Italy,  Spain,  and  Portugal  were  invaded  one  after 
another.  The  Italian,  Spanish,  and  Portuguese  princes, 
were  expelled  from  their  kingdoms  by  means  the  best 
calculated  to  excite  revenge,  and  yet  in  all  these  coun- 
tries monkish  fanaticism  found  no  Siide  or  Jaequea 
CUmmi. 

Napoleon  generally  troubled  himself  but  little  about 
the  possibility  of  an  attempt  against  his  life.  The  po- 
lice, which  invariably  informed  him  of  every  circum- 
stance that  concerned  his  safety — ^which  thought  it  even 
a  duty  to  communicate  to  him  all  their  own  vague  anx- 
ieties, found  him  always  inattentive,  listening  at  first 
unwillingly,  and  always  appearing  incredulous  when 
they  pressed  the  subject  upon  his  attention ;  and  when- 
ever they  furnished  him  positive  proofs,  be  would  say  : 

"  Well  1  you  see  it  is  your  business.  The  police 
must  take  its  own  measures.  I  have  no  time  to  occupy 
myself  with  the  matter.** 

**  No,  it  is  not  so  easy  as  they  think  to  take  my  life," 
he  observed  to  Marshal  Davoust,  who  exhibited  some 
alarm  on  the  subjecu  "  I  have  no  fixed  habits— no  regu- 
lar hours.  All  my  exercises  are  interrupted.  I  go  out 
without  being  expected.  As  to  the  table,  I  have  no 
preference  for  particular  meats.    I  sometimes  eat  one 


thing,  sometimes  another,  and  as  often  finom  the  dish 
farthest  from  me,  as  from  that  placed  near  my  seat" 

Napoleon  had  great  power  over  his  thoughts.  After 
having  maturely  reflected,  he  was  so  completely  mas- 
ter of  them,  as  not  only  to  control  his  judgment,  but 
even  his  impressions.  He  saw  the  impossibility  of  bd- 
ticjpating  any  secret  attempt  against  his  peraoo.  Fear 
would  have  seemed  to  him  a  weakness  unworthy  of  his 
character ;  and  an  attempt  to  guard  himself  everywhere 
mere  folly.  He  was  enabled  to  banish  the  idea  entirely 
from  his  thoughts,  and  free  himself  forever  from  all 
anxiety.  Acta  manifestly  directed  agaiast  him,  were 
unable  to  deprive  him  of  this  feeling  of  security,  so  en- 
tirely the  creation  of  his  reason. 

The  first  year  ,of  the  consalate  was  but  a  series  of 
machinations  against  the  person  of  Bonaparte.  Repub- 
licans were  mingled  with  Jacobins  in  tbese  attcoDpu, 
and  many  were  got  up  by  the  admirers  of  the  revolo* 
tion,  and  by  those  who  were  attached  to  the  Directory. 
Artoa  wrote  to  Bonaparte  the  morning  afUr  his  arrest : 

'*  A  conspiracy  has  existed  for  more  than  a  year.  All 
parties  have  been  concerned  in  it ;  every  body  has  spo- 
ken of  it  in  the  streets  and  in  the  ss2obj,  and  you  alone 
have  been  ignorant  of  it,  or  have  despised  the  wamiog 
that  has  been  given  you.  Numbers  hold  themselves  in 
readiness  to  profit  by  the  movement,  without  exactly 
knowing  who  is  to  bqgin  it." 

This  was  the  only  justification  of  the  ex-^eputy 
Ar^na,  and  he  repeated  it  before  his  judges* 

*'  They  conspire  everywhere.  They  conspire  in  the 
streets,  and  in  the  §aUn$,  When  all  the  world  con- 
spires, can  I  alone  be  naore  guilty  than  all  others  7** 

The  street  conspirators  were  the  first  that  were  tried 
and  condemned  at  this  period.  They  were  Metge, 
Veyeer,  and  a  chemist  named  Chevalier.  The  poblidly 
given  to  their  trial,  probably  suggested  the  idea  of  the 
infernal  machine ;  for  it  was  also  by  an  explockm,  that 
they  designed  to  rid  themselves  of  Bonaparte.  Besides 
fuhninating  powders,  an  exploding  machine,  ready  pre- 
pared, was  found  at  Chevaliei's  house.  It  consistal  of 
a  keg  of  powder  and  old  iron,  to  which  a  loaded  mus- 
ket had  been  fixed,  the  muzzle  being  introduced  into 
the  keg,  and  sealed  in  that  position. 

The  conspiracy  of  Ar6na,  D^merville,  C^cacclii, 
Diana,  and  Topino  Lebrun,  was  a  true  Frrach  conspi- 
racy.   Every  body  was  in  the  secret. 

D^merville,  who  had  been  formerly  employed  by  the 
committee  of  public  safety,  was  exasperated  by  the 
result  of  the  18th  dnunoire.  Bonaparte  was  to  him  a 
new  Caesar,  and  he  searched  everywhere  for  a  Brutus. 
'*  Why  do  they  hesitate  to  sUike  this  new  Caesar?"  he 
would  say  ;  **  there  is  no  more  occasion  for  masses  of 
the  people ;  a  few  brave  men  w^ill  suffice  to  deliver  the 
country.**  **  I  am  ready,**  replied  an  officer  on  half-pay, 
"  and  I  have  some  sure  men.** 

'*  Very  well  I  Bonaparte  goes  to  the  Opera  to  the  fiist 
representation  of  the  Horatii.  We  will  not  be  wanting 
with  our  friends,  and  the  tyrant  shall  perish  1** 

D^merville  notified  Ar6na  and  C^raochi,  who^  full  of 
expectation  themselves,  informed  Diana  and  Topino 
Librun,  and  all  reckoned  upon  the  rising  to  scoomplish 
theresL 

But,  on  one  side,  D^merville,  alarmed  at  his  own  re- 
solution, opened  his  views  to  Barrire^  who  confided 
the  secret  to  his  friend  Oeneral  Laones.    The  half-pay 
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officers  spoke  to  Boumeone,  who,  througb  the  inter- 
ference of  Fouch^,  furnished  the  officer  with  tke  mare  nun 
whom  he  had  promised  to  MmenriUeb  And  in  the 
evening,  the  oonspimtors  ue  arreeted  al  the  opera  by 
their  aoconpUoes,  and  that  with  so  little  disturbance  or 
ooise,  that  it  was  not  perceived  by  the  audience. 

These  discreet  conspirators  were  already  three  months 
in  prison,  and  not  yet  tried.  Bonaparte  did  not  wish 
them  to  appear  before  the  tribunals,  and  Fouch^,  who 
M  perfectly  understood  the  character  of  all  those  little 
eoospiractes  inseparable  from  the  first  moments  of  calm, 
lucceediog  a  period  of  tumult,  and  who^  almost  every 
day  soiothered  similar  follies  in  which  he  saw  as  much 
detttsion  as  malice,  would  have  suffered  this  affair  to 
tali  through ;  but  the  attempt  of  the  3d  nbtott  occurred, 
and  it  was  found  necessary  to  make  some  examples. 

I  have  already  spoken  of  the  conspiracy  of  the  Infer* 
nal  Machine,  and  I  will  not  recur  to  the  subject. 

In  1801,  a  French  emigrant,  after  many  conferences 
»iih  the  Russian  Ambassador,  Count  Markofi^  made, 
in  the  space  of  seven  months,  three  trips  to  St.  Peters* 
bnrgh.  These  voyages  were  at  the  expense  of  the 
Russian  cabinet.  On  his  last  visit  to  the  Russian  capi- 
tal, he  was  arrested ;— his  papers  were  examined  in  his 
presence  by  the  minister.  Count  Lapuchin ;  and  many 
pieces  were  set  apart,  and  submitted  to  the  Emperor, 
who  Bsnteneed  this  emissary  to  exile  in  Siberia. 

The  French  police  exertCMl  itself  in  vain  to  discover 
the  secret  of  this  enigma.  The  £mperor  (Napoleon) 
had  a  good  memory.  He  spoke  of  the  afiair  to  Alex- 
ander in  his  conferences  at  TilsitL  On  his  return,  he 
said  to  the  Duke  of  Otranto,  in  recalling  the  individual 
to  his  notice-^ 

"  The  Emperor  Alexander  informed  me  that  he  sent 
Udt  gentlemwn  to  Siberia,  for  having  proposed  to  under- 
take my  assassination." 

Louis  XV  also  said,  "  this  gentUauMj*^  in  speaking  of 
Damieos. 

In  1808  a  Pole,  who  called  himself  Count  Pagowski, 
was  arrested  at  Paris.  A  copy  of  a  letter  addressed 
from  Hamburg  to  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  was  found 
among  his  papers.  He  offered  formally,  and  for  cer- 
tain considerations,  to  assassinate  Napoleon.  In  181 1, 
other  evidence  of  his  being  a  spy  and  a  traitor  was 
found  against  him ;  and  he  was  tried  and  condemned  by 
a  military  coannission. 

In  1809,  at  th^  time  of  the  conferences  for  peace  with 
Austria,  the  negotiator  of  the  Emperor  Francis  informed 
Napoleon,  that  very  serious  propositions  for  attempting 
hia  life  had  been  madp  to  the  Austrian  cabineL  Napo- 
ieoo  saw  in  this  communication  only  a  piece  of  diplo- 
macy; but  it  was  not  long  before  he  had  physical 
proofs  of  these  hostile  dispositions.  Germany,  in  fact, 
furnished  the  two  men  by  whom  the  life  of  Napoleon 
was  the  most  seriously  menaced.  Fanatical  exaspera- 
tion against  him,  only  exhibited  itself  as  a  feeling  of 
national  independence  in  Grermany. 

When  the  German  sovereigns  felt  that  it  was  im- 
possible to  resist  tlie  French  armies  by  ordinary 
means,  they  addressed  themselves  to  their  people,  and 
as  is  always  the  case,  when  thrones  are  in  danger,  the 
monarchs  spoke  of  liberty  and  equality.  I  subjoin  one 
of  the  manifestos  of  this  new  crusade. 

** Saxons!  Germans!  From  this  moment  your  ge- 
nealogical tales  will  be  valueless.    The  regeneration  of 


Gennany  can  alone  produce  new  families  of  nobility. 
Among  ourselves  there  are  no  other  distinctions  than 
those  of  talent,  and  the  ardor  wHh  which  the  sacred 
cause  msy  be  defended.  Liberty  or  death !  Such  is  the 
cry  of  the  soldiers  of  Frederic  William." 

These  words  exercised  great  influence  over  the  Ger* 
mans.  Napoleon  became  their  enemy,  not  of  their  coui>- 
try  alone,  but  of  their  liberty.  The  rising  generatioii, 
imbued  by  this  patriotic  hate  by  their  parents  and  mas- 
ters, associated  all  their  ideas  of  vengeance,  of  safety 
and  glory,  with  the  destruction  of  Napoleon.  The 
schools,  the  shops,  the  cb£6s  of  Prussis,  and  other  parts 
of  Germany,  breathed  of  nothing  but  murder.  There 
even  existed  under  the  form  of  a  shooting  club  {tont- 
pagnie  d'Arqueimte),  meetings  at  which  they  practised 
for  the  purpose,  avowed  by  the  rules  and  circulars  of 
the  association,  of  shooting  down  with  more  certainty 
the  enemy  of  Germany. 

During  the  last  six  years  of  the  empire,  the  police 
were  compelled  to  exercise  the  strictest  MwrvtiUmue  over 
all  persons,  from  eighteen  to  twenty-two^  coming  from 
the  other  side  of  the  Rhine.  Let  the  German  sove- 
reigns not  deceive  themselves,  in  imagining  the  fermen- 
tation which  they  thus  excited  is  yet  extinguished. 
We  have  seen  the  youths  Stapps  and  La  Sahla. 
More  recently  the  same  feeling  produced  Loaning  and 
Sand.  Who  can  say  what  the  future  may  have  in  re- 
serve ?    ^ 

Fr^d^ric  Stapps  is  the  living  representation  of  this 
political  exaltation  of  the  German  youth  of  all  classes. 
It  was  different  with  the  baron  de  La  SahUk  Napoleon 
bad  said,  in  a  moment  of  anger,  at  Berlin,  in  1808 — 
*'  I  will  make  this  Prussian  nobility  beg  its  bread." 
These  words,  like  a  poisoned  arrow,  fixed  themselves 
in  the  heart  of  a  youth  of  thirteen,  whoee  relations  were 
distinguished  personages  in  Prussia  and  Saxony.— 
Stapps,  on  the  contrary,  the  son  of  a  Lutheran  minister 
at  Naiimbourg,  in  Saxony,  was  an  apprentice  to  a  nan- 
kin manufacturer  at  &furt,  when  he  conceived  his 
project.  His  physiognomy,  his  gestures,  his  style  of 
speaking,  his  confessions,  all  proved  that  with  him  po- 
litical fanaticism  was  mingled  with  religion. 

"If  I  had  known  that,"  he  said,  when  some  acts  of 
the  £knperor  bad  been  related  to  him,  **  1  would  not  have 
taken  an  irrevocable  engagement  with  God."  He  had 
not  communicated  his  plan  to  any  one  before  setting  off 
for  its  execution.  It  was  only  after  his  departure  that 
a  letter  was  found  ending  with  these  words:— '*  I  will 
be  found  among  the  victors,  or  dead  upon  the  field  of 
battle." 

The  circumstances  which  gave  rise  to  the  arrest  of 
Fr^d^ric  Stapps,  during  the  review  which  the  Emperor 
held  St  Schosnbrunn,  are  well  known.  I  will  not  repeat 
them  here,  but  only  add  some  facts  connected  with  the 
character  and  former  life  of  this  young  man. 

Stapps  was  eighteen  years  and  nine  months  old  ;  his 
countenance  was  full  of  sweetness  and  expression ;  his 
eyes  were  remarkably  handsome.  The  words,  the  ptaee 
<jf  Germany  and  God,  were  constantly  on  his  lips.  *'  I 
know,"  said  he,  "  that  I  shall  be  subjected  to  torture, 
and  I  am  resigned  beforehand ;  but  death  will  end  them, 
and  will  secure  me,  in  the  bosom  of  God,  a.recompense 
proportioned  to  my  sacrifices." 

"  Again  to  night,"  he  wrote  to  his  father,  "  God  has 
appeared  to  me :  it  was  a  figure  like  that  of  tlic  moon. 
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The  Toice  said  to  me—*  Go  forward  ;  you  will  succeed 
in  your  enterprize,  but  you  wiil  perish.'  " 

It  has  been  said  that  Stapps  was  affiliated  to  a  secret 
society,  and  that  be  was  designated  by  lot  to  assassi- 
nate Napoleon.  I  do  not  belicTe  it ;  Uie  sort  of  deli« 
rium  which  influenced  this  young  man  is  usually  the 
result  of  solitary  reflection.  He  had  heard  all  who 
surrounded  him  mourn  over  the  misfortunes  of  war, 
but  he  had  received  no  encouragement  from  others. 
His  father,  on  the  contrary,  wrote  to  him — **  Return  to 
us;  your  mind  is  ill.  I  can  penetrate  the  depths  of 
your  soul,  and  understand  the  trouble  of  yoar  thoughts. 
I  will  apply  balm  to  thy  wounds.  Return,  too  dear 
and  unfortunate  child ;  do  not  reserve  so  heavy  an  af* 
fliction  for  the  old  age  of  thy  father  and  mother." 

His  mother  wrote  in  a  more  mysterious  style: — 
'^Go^,"  she  said,  "did  not  will  that  Abraham  should 
consummate,  even  to  the  end,  his  sacrifice;  be  was 
contented  with  his  submission  and  willingness^  Your 
resolution  alone  will  be  enough  for  God ;  he  can  dis- 
pense with  your  proceeding  fhrther  1" 

But  Stappe  replied—"  I  have  sworn  a  solemn  oath  to 
God,  under  pain  of  damnation,  to  do  this  act.  After 
such  an  oath,  U  is  no  longer  in  my  power  to  stop  my* 
self." 

The  act  of  FrM^rie  Supps  was  plainly  the  result  of 
moral  disease.  His  death  was  one  of  those  melancholy 
necessities  which  the  necessity  of  self-preservation  im- 
poses on  governments.  With  Germany,  wrought  up 
by  the  person  of  secret  societies,  an  example  was  re- 
quired to  alarm  the  preachers  of  assassination. 

Two  hours  before  his  death,  Stapps,  hearing  the 
sound  of  cannon,  asked  with  some  curiosity,  why  they 
were  fired.  **  It  is  in  honor  of  the  peace  which  has 
just  been  signed.**  "  Oh  my  God  I"  he  cried,  <*  let  me 
thank  you!  peace  is  secured,  and  I  am  not  an  assas- 
sin!" 

Stapps  had  dreamed  everything,  of  the  happiness 
and  liberty  of  his  country ;  he  had  also  dreamed  of 
love.  Speaking  of  the  rewards  that  awaited  him  in 
the  abodes  of  happiness,  he  used  this  expression:— 
'*  where  I  will  be  waited  to  the  fiiend  (Vmnie,  female  friend) 
whom  my  heart  eheriahes/*  Minute  inquiries  were  made 
at  Erfurt  and  at  Naumbourg;  he  had  never  been  known 
to  exhibit  inclination  or  preference  for  any  female. 
This  friend,  then,  whom  his  heart  cherished,  was  some 
fantastic  being  seen  in  his  youthful  dreams.  It  was 
said  that  a  portrait  was  found  about  his  person  when 
he  was  arrested:  I  have  good  reasons  for  believing 
that  this  was  not  the  case. 

Some  days  before  the  attempt  Of  Stapps,  during  the 
armistice  under  which  they  were  treating  of  peace,  the 
Emperor  having  occasion  to  speak  on  the  subject  of  the 
fears  of  assassination,  of  which  they  were  conrersing, 
said  :  *' Prince  Lichtenstein  mentioned  at  Champagny, 
in  the  conferences,  that  propositions  were  made  to  them 
to  put  me  out  of  the  way,  and  that  there  were  persons 
bent  upon  doing  so.  They  said  that  the  Austrian  cabi- 
net rejected  them  with  horror.  They  brought  that 
story  forward,  doubtless,  to  render  us  more  inclined  to 
accede  to  their  conditions.  For  what  roan  will  dare  to 
attempt  a  blow  at  me?" 

"If  your  majesty,'' replied  the  Dukeof  Rovigo,  "es- 
cape the  dangers  of  battle,  the  most  probable  chance 
against  your  life,  will  be  the  hand  of  some  S^ide." 


"You  are  road;  nobody  wishes  to  die;  and  in  such 
a  case,  one  must  be  very  resigned." 

"  Yes,  but  resignation  is  all  that  is  necessary." 

The  conversation  afterwards  turned  oo  poiaao ;  and 
Napoleon  appeared  to  think  that  the  only  means  that 
could  be  attempted,  because  it  would  leave  the  crinu- 
nals,  both  the  hope  of  impunity,  and  that  of  enjoying 
the  fruits  of  their  crime. 

Dominique  Ernest,  Baron  de  la  Sahla,  aged  e^teen, 
bom  at  Chaulan,  in  Saxony,  was  subject,  from  his  in- 
iancy,  to  attacks  of  epilepsy ;  he  was  cored  by  violent 
remedies  which  affected  his  brain.  Such  is  the  second 
assassin  which  Germany  furnished  us.  In  his  case 
there  was  none  of  the  melandioly  and  touching  my»- 
tery  of  the  young  Stappe ;  with  La  Sahla  the  first 
cause  was  wounded  vanity,  the  hate  inspired  by  a 
word,  and  envenomed  by  the  exaggerations,  the  sa- 
tires and  horrors  spread  through  Germany  about  Na- 
poleon. La  Sahla  was  fixed  in  his  resolation  to  kill 
Napoleon,  after  many  interviews  on  the  subject  with 
the  Jesuit  Staburl^,  known  at  Dresden,  under  the  name 
of  father  Ignatius.  La  Sahla  was.  timid — even  cow- 
ardly. The  sight  of  a  sword  made  him  tremble ;  but 
hate  was  with  him  even  a  stronger  passion  than  fiear. 
The  sight  of  a  French  uniform  rendered  him  furious : 
he  wantonly  insulted  our  soldiers  in  the  streets  of  Dres- 
den and  Liepsic  From  a  Lutheran  he  became  a  Ca- 
tholic This  change  was  not  the  result  of  conviction ; 
on  the  contrary,  he  affected  the  meet  perfect  indifier- 
enoe  in  matters  of  religion.  The  only  motive  of  his 
apostacy,  was  that  of  facilitating  his  relations  with 
France,  for  the  purpose  of  accomplishing  his  design. 

A  peculiar  consideration  determined  him  to  precipi^ 
tate  his  departure.  The  Empress  Maria  Louisa  wss 
eneeinU;  he  thought  that  the  death  of  the  Emperor 
would  produce  such  an  effect  on  her  as  to  deprive  Na- 
poleon of  posterity. 

On  his  arrival  at  Paris,  La  Sahla  found  that  he  had 
been  preceded  by  a  report  sent  from  Erfurt,  communi- 
cating the  prtjtU,  of  which  he  had  talked  openly  in 
that  city.  He  was  arrested  the  8th  of  February,  1811. 
They  found  him  with  six  pair  of  pistols;  five  had  been 
purchased  at  Paris,  and  loaded  by  the  gunsmith ;  the 
sixth  was  a  patriotic  eowenir.  They  were  the  horse- 
man's pistols  which  the  Duke  of  Brunswick  had  when 
he  was  killed  by  a  quarter-master  of  dkosseurf,  at  the 
battle  of  J€na.  La  Sahla,  on  being  interrogated  as  to 
what  he  meant  to  do  with  such  a  quantity  of  arms^ 
uttered  some  evasive  answers,  and  concluded  by  con- 
fessing, with  more  chariatancy  than  enthusiasm  or  la- 
naticism,  his  projet  of  killing  the  Emperor.  From  his 
arrival  until  his  arrest,  he  had  passed  ahnost  sll  his 
time  at  the  Tuileries,  watching  an  opportunity  for  the 
execution  of  his  crime.  But,  as  the  Emperor  had  said, 
it  required  some  energy  to  kill,  and  La  Sahla  was  en- 
tirely destitute  of  that  quality.  He  had  oonceived  his 
propel  in  li  moment  of  hate — his  timidity  made  hira 
shrink  from  its  execution  ;  he  aflerwards  persisted  in 
it  from  vanity.  He  possMsed  that  strength  of  mind 
which  may  be  called  passive  strength ;  for  during  his 
three  years*  captivity  at  Yincennes,  he  suffered  oo  sign 
of  iIl*humor  or  impatience  to  escape  him.  He  was  in- 
formed that  in  consideration  of  his  youth  and  the  dis- 
order of  his  ideas,  his  liberty  would  be  restored,  if  be 
wouM  give  his  word  of  honor  to  renounce  his  projeci. 
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Vanity  triumphed  even  in  theae  circumstances;  after 
twenty-four  hours  of  reflection,  be  replied,  that  his 
sentiments  and  principles  must  prevent  his  giring  the 
promise  required  of  him ;  and  that  so  fisir  from  doing 
so,  if  he  was  free,  duty  and  inclination  would  deter- 
mine him  to  prosecute  his  scheme. 

The  entry  of  his  countrymen  into  Paris  in  1814  pro- 
cured his  liberty ;  but,  in  1815,  he  was  again  found  in 
France.  On  the  day  that  the  Emperor  was  to  open  the 
session  of  the  Chamber  of  Representatives,  a  young 
man,  alighting  from  a  carriage  on  the  place  du  Corps- 
UgisUUif,  stepped  backwards  and  fell ;  his  fall  caused 
the  explosion  of  a  paquet  of  fulminating  powder,  which 
be  carried  in  his  pocket;  this  young  man  wasLaSahla. 
The  police  were  not  ignorant  of  his  presence  at  Parts, 
for  he  caused  himself  to  be  addressed  by  the  French 
commandant  of  Philippevillo,  to  the  minister  of  police. 
The  object  of  his  voyage  was,  be  said,  to  serve  France 
by  all  the  means  in  his  power,  being  indignant  at  the 
ill  treatment  which  the  King  of  Saxony,  his  monarch, 
bad  received  from  the  allied  sovereigns.  A  great  num- 
ber of  Polish  and  Saxon  nobles,  he  added,  had  urged 
bim  to  visit  Pans  for  the  purpose  of  communicating 
their  dispositions  to  the  government. 

When  conducted  to  the  police  station  of  the  Cham- 
ber, be  was  examined,  and  his  answers  were  clear  and 
precise,  denying  with  vehemence  all  intention  against 
tbe  Emperor.  A  short  time  aAerwards,  when  the  dan- 
ger was  paat,  he  completely  retracted  what  he  had  said, 
and  boasted  of  having  returned  to  France  only  to  ac- 
complish a  plot,  which  had  already  cost  him  three  years 
of  imprisonment.  It  is  known  that  he  threw  himself 
from  tbe  bridge  of  Louis  XV,  into  the  Seine ;  he  was 
bowever  drawn  ouL  His  name  is  afterwards  found  on 
tbe  registers  of  tbe  Hospital  of  Charity — eniered  the  5th 
ef  Jhguit^  iUof  a  slaw  and  nervous  fner^rfl  the  Qth, 
He  died  a  abort  time  after. 

La  Sahia  was  a  much  less  interesting  madman  than 
Stapps.  His  death  was  not  necessary,  ob  that  of 
Stapps  had  been ;  and  he  was  suffered  to  live.  Stapps 
left  many  to  regret  him,  even  in  the  camp  of  the  enemy, 
which  he  had  disturbed.  La  Sahla  died  of  regret,  from 
not  being  able  to  commit  a  crime,  in  the  execution  of 
which  bis  vanity  had  been  interested. 


THE  NOTAaY  OF  THE  THEATRE  OF  THE 

REPUBLIC. 

The  associated  actors  of  the  theatre  of  the  Republic, 
diose  who  had  separated  from  their  comrades  of  the 
ComMie  Franfaise,  whose  royalism  wounded  them, 
were  assembled  in  a  general  meeting,  to  determine  dif- 
ferent questions  about  the  management  of  their  affairs; 
tbey  were  assisted  by  the  notary  of  the  company. 
This  was  in  1793.  About  two  o'clock,  the  notary  was 
informed  that  he  was  summoned  as  a  witness  to  the 
revolutioniiry  tribunal.  He  went  out,  announcing  that 
be  would  shortly  return,  and  praying  that  they  would 
vait  for  his  arrival  before  deciding  upon  any  thing. 

Tbe  comedians  remained  together  an  hour  and  a 
half;  the  notary  not  returning,  their  patience  became 
exhausted ;  and  they  deferred  to  some  other  day  the 
dtseuttioD  which  had  been  commenced ;  and  then  re- 
tamed  home.    Many  of  them  dwelt  in  the  rtte  Rkhe- 


lieu,  then  ruedela  LoL  At  the  moment  of  crossing  the 
rue  8L  Honori,  they  were  arrested  by  a  groupe  of  peo- 
ple who  were  engaged  in  looking  at  the  cart  which  was 
carrying  the  condemned  to  the  piaee  de  la  RevatuUmf 
where  they  were  to  be  executed.  In  the  midst  of  them, 
they  recognized  the  unfortunate  notary,  who  had  quit- 
ted their  meeting  two  hours  before.  From  a  witness 
he  had  become  one  of  the  accused,  (accused  of  luke- 
warmnesfl^  nu>d^aniisme  ;)  and  from  accusation  to  con- 
ilemoation,  the  transition  was  at  that  period  very  easy. 


TWO  CARICATURES. 

I  do  not  know'whether  any  man  of  ability  will  ever 
take  it  into  his  head  to  write  the  history  of  the  French 
people  from  their  caricatures,  from  the  period  of  their 
first  use  in  France.  Such  a  history  would  not  be  less 
interesting,  nor  less  true,  than  many  of  those  with 
which  we  have  been  gratified  in  the  last  forty  years. 
It  would  certainly  be  a  very  curious  thing  to  follow 
through  these  grotesque,  but  generally  faithful  sketches, 
the  variations  of  national  character  at  different  periods. 

I  have  under  my  eyes,  two  very  rare  and  curious 
ones ;  they  were  published  a  few  days  before  the  death 
of  Robespierre.  Tbey  prove,  that  at  that  period,  peo- 
ple were  almost  accustomed  to  existence,  such  as  the 
constant  action  of  the  revolutionary  tribunal  and  the 
guillotine  had  produced. 

One  of  these  caricatures  represented  the  French, 
dressed  in  the  costume  of  the  period,  walking  in  the 
Champs-lilys^es,  with  their  heads  under  theur  arms,  in 
the  shape  of  dogs  1 

In  the  other,  you  saw  the  piaee  de  Im  Resolulien  crowd- 
ed with  men  and  women,  all  having  their  heads  cot  off 
In  the  centre  of  the  pfoce  you  eould  distinguish  the 
guillotine  and  the  exeeutioner^who  seeing  his  labors 
ended,  since  there  were  no  more  heads  to  cut  ofl^  had 
placed  himself  in  the  position  of  a  man  about  to  be 
executed,  and  was  getting  ready  to  touch  the  fatal 
spring,  that  held  the  blade  suspended  above  him. 


BEAUMARCHAIS  AND  THE  MARRIAGE  OF 

FIQARO. 

Beaumarchais  had,  as  is  well  known,  great  difficulty 
in  getting  his  Marriage  of  Figaro  brought  upon  the 
stage.  He  required,  he  said  himself,  for  the  attainment 
of  his  purpose,  a  thousand  times  more  perseverance 
than  he  gave  to  his  talented  barber ;  but  address  and 
perseverance  were  not  alone  sufiicient.  When  the  first 
representation  of  the  Marriage  of  Figaro  took  place, 
Beaumarchais,  who  bad  kept  an  exact  account  of  the 
expenses  to  which  he  had  been  subjected  in  surmounts 
ing  his  difficulties,  found  a  total  of  37,440  livreS,  10 
sous,  in  suppers  to  great  noblemen,  entertainments  to 
the  mistresses  of  the  principal  gentlemen  of  the  cham* 
her,  &c  &c  At  the  time  of  Beaumarchais'  death,  his 
piece  had  produced  him  about  110,000  francs.  Beau- 
marchais was  the  first  dramatic  author,  who  conceived 
the  idea  of  an  association  of  literary  men  for  the  pur- 
pose of  fixing  the  terms  of  agreement  between  authors 
and  the  managers  of  the  theatres,  and  for  fixing  the 
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eompeDBation,  till  that  lime  entirely  arbitrary,  for  each 
representation  of  their  pieces. 

Before  Voltiure,  no  dramatic  author  ever  receiyed 
any  recompense  from  the  theatrical  managers ;  but  a 
successful  piece  drew  upon  them  the  favors  of  the  court, 
and  the  great  nobles  took  pride  in  pensioning  poets  and 
other  authors.  M.  de  Voltaire  was  too  much  of  a  gen- 
tleman to  seek  a  pension :  however,  he  accepted  one. 
But  that  did  not  hinder  him  from  selling  his  manu- 
scripts at  a  very  high  price  to  the  publishers,  and  ob- 
taining a  good  compensation  for  bis  dramatic  works. 
At  this  day,  in  our  age  of  equality  and  independence, 
pensions  are  rare:  there  are  no  more  great  nobles;  the 
minister,  who  is  the  protector  of  sciences^  letters,  and 
the  arts,  can  alone  confer  them ;  and  he  is  right  in  not 
being  very  prodigal  of  them.  Good  authors  under- 
stand well  enough  how  to  cause  themselves  to  be  paid ; 
and  it  would  be  better  to  discourage  than  to  encourag«^ 
bad  ones.  It  does  not  cost  at  this  day  37,440  livres  10 
sous,  to  bring  oat  a  dramatic  work;  but  a  success  costs 
much  more  than  it  did  in  the  time  of  Beaumarchais ; 
the  hired  applauders  are  a  modem  invention. 

Beaumarchais  said  one  day  to  M.  Lemereier:  "For- 
merly I  played  with  great  credit  all  sorU  of  juggling 
tricks.  It  was  to  my  address  in  these  things  that  I  am 
indebted  for  my  first  successes  in  the  saknt,  and  even 
at  the  court,  as  well  as  my  introduction  at  the  house  of 
MesdanuM,  the  aunU  of  the  King.  I  would  have  had 
very  different  success  at  that  period,  if  I  had  possessed 
the  art  of  juggling  men." 


ROBBERY  IN  FASHIONABLE  LIFE. 

During  one  of  the  winters  of  the  restoration,  M.  J. 
Lafitte  gave  many  very  brilliant  balls,  at  which  the 
visitors  played  extremely  high :  very  laige  sums  were 
lost.  M.  Lafitte  having  been  informed,  that  among 
the  persons  who  found  means  of  admission  to  his  house, 
there  were  some  skilful  enough  to  govern  the  chances 
of  the  game,  addressed  himself  to  the  police,  who  gave 
him,  for  bis  next  ball,  many  agents,  expert  in  gaming. 
The  authors  of  these  frauds  were  soon  recopiized  and 
arrested  ;  they  were  conducted  to  the  prefecture  of  po- 
lice. The  affair  was  however  soon  stifled ;  the  per- 
sons arrested  belonged  to  families  in  very  high  places. 
One  of  these  was  the  son  of  a  deputy,  a  very  ardent 
royalist,  who  at  the  period  of  the  royalist  insurrections 
(to  cAowaimeric),  had  made  himself  remarkable  for  his 
audacity  and  cruelty. 

1  have  intentionally  used  the  word  ehmmnerie.  The 
deputy  of  whom  I  speak  had  never  shewn  himself 
among  those  Vendeean  armies,  so  distinguished  for 
their  courage  and  devotion  ;  but  he  came  into  the  field 
only  when  the  exploits  of  U  ek€uannerie  consisted  solely 
in  assassinations  and  robberies  of  diligences.  The 
affair  of  the  son  attracted  attention  to  the  former  con- 
duct of  the  father,  and  a  robbery  of  a  very  singular 
character  was  traced  to  him. 

He  was  engaged  in  these  excursions  in  1801, 1  think, 
with  three  yoimg  genUemen,  and  they  explored  the  de- 
partment of  the  Maine-et-Loire.  A  diligence  passed 
without  a  guard — ^it  was  stopped— examined,  and  a  sum 
of  45,000  francs  in  gold  was  found  concealed  with  great 
cunning.    Enriched  by  this  capture,  the  noble  robbers 


suffered  the  carriage  to  pursue  its  course,  and  set  them- 
selves about  dividing  the  booty ;  ll,i50  francs  fell  to 
each  one's  s)iare.  The  sum  appeared  to  them  sufficient 
for  one  exeurskm.  They  took  the  road  which  led  to 
the  noble  manors  of  their  ancestors. 

The  one  who  was  afterwards  a  deputy,  fband,  on 
returning  home,  his  mother  in  tean,  and  the  whole 
house  in  despair.  A  sura  of  45,000  francs,  sent  from 
Paris  by  the  diligence,  destined  for  the  noble  marchio- 
ness, had  been  robbed  on  the  way ;  and  the  fiicC  of  the 
robbery  by  armed  force,  saved  the  proprieCora  of  the 
diligences  fiom  all  responsibility ! 


THE  NEW  SICIUAN  VESPERS. 

The  government  of  the  empire,  instmcted  by  the 
manoeuvres  of  England,  at  the  period  of  the  Sd  atNM, 
and  of  the  conspiracy  of  Georges,  m^ht,  without 
scruples,  have  returned  to  its  mortal  enemy  all  the  evil 
which  it  attempted  against  France ;  but  the  Emperor 
would  never  have  recourse  to  similar  means.  Deter- 
mined to  attack  the  English  government  on  its  own 
territory,  his  preparations  were  open,  avowed,  officiai 
Turned  from  his  plan  by.  the  necessity  of  beating  Ads- 
tria,  he  constantly  and  indignantly  rejected  all  schemes 
submitted  to  him  against  Englaxid,  which  appeared  (o 
be  tainted  with  treason. 

In  161 1,  an  individual  of  the  name  of  MuUer  d'Am^ 
iia  debarked  at  Triest,  and  presented  himself  to  the 
Marshal,  Duke  of  Rogusa,  governor-general  of  the 
lilyrian  provinces,  for  the  purpose  of  infoming  him 
that  a  vast  conspiracy  had  been  formed  in  Sicily,  for 
assassinatihg,  at  the  same  hour,  all  the  English  to  be 
found  in  that  country.  Muller  d'Ann^lia  had  been  sent 
by  the  chiefs  of  the  conspiracy,  for  the  purpose  of  hav- 
ing an  understanding  with  the  French  govemment, 
and  of  deciding  it,  to  attempt  an  attack  on  the  island 
at  the  moment  that  the  conspiracy  was  to  break  oac 
The  marshal  directed  Muller  d' Amelia  to  Paris ;  there 
he  was  examined  and  thrown  into  prison,  where  he  re- 
mained until  the  entry  of  the  foreign  fbrces  in  1814 


A  POSTSCRIPT. 

Ahready  two-thirds  of  this  -volume  were  written, 
when  a  fact  as  far  back  as  the  I8tk  hnumin,  occurred 
to  me ;  it  was  impossible  to  place  it  according  to  its 
date,  and  yet  I  was  unwilling  to  lose  it.  I  hope  to  be 
pardoned  for  thus  breaking  in  upon  the  order  of  events. 

The  conspiracy  which  broij^ght  about  the  I8tk  hru" 
nuarej  was  a  conspiracy  of  tha  kind  which  can  akme 
succeed  in  France.  It  was  a  conspiracy  of  the  najih 
rity  against  the  minority.  Bonaparte,  on  his  retoni 
from  Egypt,  where  he  had  lefl  his  amy  under  the 
command  of  Klebar,  had  been  received  in  all  the  cities 
through  which  he  passed  on  his  way  to  Paris,  n  s  Ube* 
nitry  as  he  himself  said.  France,  weakened  by  pro* 
tracted  commotions,  dared  not  break  an  odious  and 
despised  yoke;  everybody  wanted  a  reVolntion,  bat 
no  one  had  the  courage  to  commence  it. 

Scarcely  had  B<maparte  arrived  at  Paris,  beibre  be 
was  surrounded  by  all  parties,  both  by  the  men  of  the 
MmUgty  who  promised  to  place  him  at  the  head  of  the 
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Republici  if  he  would  OYerthrow  th«  Directory ;  and 
bf  the  modeffite  party  {Its  modiris)^  who  wanted  to 
liestroy  at  one  blow  both  the  MmUge  and  the  Directory ; 
and  finally,  by  the  Directory  itself,  who  desired  some 
moTement  for  the  purpose  of  strengthening  their  au- 
thority. Bonaparte  listened  to  all ;  but  his  plan  had 
already  been  determined. 

The  conspiracy  against  the  Directory  had  spread  its 
roots  even  into  the  bosom  of  the  Directory  itself— of 
fiTe  members,  two  belonged  to  Bonaparte:  Sieyis,  be- 
cause Bonaparte  had  listened  patiently  to  his  prvjeti  of 
constitntiona— Roger-Docos,  because  he  was  accus- 
tomed always  to  follow  Sieyds,  and  to  be  invariably  of 
his  opinion, 

Sieyte,  and  of  course  Roger-Dacos,  both  Directors, 
were  inYolved  over  head  and  ears  in  the  conspiracy 
against  the  Directory.  But  it  was  necessary  to  deceive 
the  other  Directors  and  especially  Barras ;  as  to  Go- 
hier,  his  business  was  soon  settled.  M.  Real  went  to 
him  the  17th  hrununre,  in  the'evenii^  to  announce  that 
General  and  Madame  Bonaparte  would  come  and 
breakfast  with  him  the  next  morning.  Gohier  was 
•till  at  ten  in  the  morning  of  the  18th  hrumaire,  at  the 
Luxembourg  waiting  for  his  guests,  and  completely  ig- 
norant of  the  decree  of  the  Council  of  Antients  trans- 
ferring the  place  of  assembling  of  the  two  Coundls  to 
Samt  Cloud,  and  placing  the  whole  military  authority 
in  the  hands  of  General  Bonaparte. 

Siey^s  had  no  dog  whose  tail  he  could  cut  as  a  means 
of  engaging  the  attention  of  Barras;  besides,  who 
knows  if  the  cutting  of  a  dog's  tail  would  have  been  a 
lufScient  matter  to  distract  long  enough  the  attention 
of  this  republican  gentleman  ?  Seyis  was  at  that  time 
engaged  in  taking  lessons  in  riding.  Every  morning  he 
rode  around  a  circle  in  the  garden  of  the  Luxembourg 
to  the  great  amusement  of  Barras,  who  seated  at  one 
of  the  windows  of  the  palace,  would  almost  burst  his 
tides  with  laughter  at  the  grotesque  air  of  the  eques- 
trian abb^.  On  the  18th  hrumaire,  Sieyda  took  his  les- 
son as  usual ;  he  prolonged  it  until  ten  o'clock ;  that  is 
to  tay,  he  prolonged  the  amusement  of  Barras  until 
ten  o'clock.  He  did  not  dismount  till  a  notice  was 
delivered  him,  which  caused  his  immediate  departure 
to  the  Council  of  Antients.  Barras  was  more  amused 
than  usual;  a  half-hour  had  scarcely  elapsed,  before 
he  felt  the  necessity  of  sending  in  his  resignation. 

Bonaparte,  Seyds,  and  Roger-Ducos  were  named 
members  of  the  consular  commission.  At  the  first 
conference,  Seyds,  who  thought  that  the  presidency 
would  be  offered  to  him,  as  the  eldest,  addressed  him- 
self to  his  two  colleagues,  to  ascertain  who  was  to  pre- 
side. 

**  You  see  plainly,"  replied  Roger-Ducos,  with  natu- 
ndgood  sense,  "you  see  that  the  general  is  to  preside." 

Nothing  more  was  required  to  open  the  eyes  of 
Siey^ ;  eo  in  going  out  he  said  to  every  one  he  met : 

"  Now  you  have  a  master ;  he  knows  every  thing — 
he  does  every  thing— he  is  equal  to  every  thing." 


THE  POUCE  OP  THE  SALONS. 

If  popular  rumors  were  to  be  believed,  the  police  had 
myriads  of  agents  scattered  in  all  public  places  and  in 
the  isloiii.    No  word,  not  a  gesture  could  escape  this 


incessant  swrveiUanee»  Unquestionably  the  police  has 
its  agents,  and  I  am  far  from  denying  that  it  has  many 
and  of  various  kinds,  but  it  has  infinitely  less  than  is 
generany  supposed.  The  police  expends  large  sums; 
but  if  it  had  Co  pay  all  the  agents  that  are  given  to  it 
by  rumor,  its  Wfgel  would  amount  to  an  incalculable 
sum.  I  have  heard  marvellous  accounts  of  important 
discoveries  made  by  the  police.  I  have  sometimes 
taken  it  into  my  head  to  trace  them  to  their  origin,  and 
I  have  almost  invariably  found  that  they  resulted  from 
accident,  or  from  some  unexpected  piece  of  folly. 

But  if  there  is  a  great  mistake  in  reference  to  the 
number  of  the  agents,  there  is  fully  as  much  in  rcspeot 
to  the  character  of  the  persons  from  whom  the  police 
obtain  their  most  valuable  information.  It  is  useless  to 
repeat  here  that  I  speak  only  of  political  police ;  the 
police  for  robbers  and  assassins  is  quite  another  aflkir. 
No  one  reflects  how  large  a  number  of  persons  there 
are,  always  disposed  to  tell  what  they  have  heard,  or 
what  they  know,  and  that  without  any  evil  intention. 
They  talk  for  the  mere  'sake  of  conversation.  They 
tell  one  piece  of  news  for  the  purpose  of  hearing  some 
other,  which  they  may  have  the  satisfaction  of  hawking 
about.  A  man  of  talents  would  secure  all  the  fruits 
of  political  police,  by  his  salon,  his  breakfasts,  and  din- 
ners. 

Fouch^,  during  the  periods  that  he  held  ihe  office  of 
minister  rendered  great  services  to  many  persons,  and 
to  persons  of  all  opinions.  He  was  everywhere  well 
received,  and  particularly  so  in  the  fnbowrg  Saint- 
Germain. 

'*  When  yon  have  anything  bad  to  say  of  the  Em- 
peror or  of  the  government,"  he  would  say  to  the  nobU 
inhabitanU  of  the  nobU  faubourg,  **  wait  until  my  arri- 
val My  presence  will  drive  away  the  spies.  They 
will  think  there  can  be  no  occasion  to  tell  me  what  I 
might  hear  myselt  If  I  am  not  with  you  when  you 
babble  anything,  they  will  repeat  your  conversation  to 
me— they  will  even  go  so  far  as  to  repeat  it  elsewhere, 
and  if  I  have  not  taken  the  tieoessary  precautions,  I 
shall  myself  be  accused  of  negligence." 

I  have  heard  M.  Real  relate  the  means  by  which  he 
succeeded  in  shutting  up  a  aden,  where  politics  were 
too  much  discussed.  M.  Real  had  himself  rendered 
important  services  to  persons  of  the  onden  regime. 
Many  ahowed  themselves  grateful  He  frequently  re- 
ceived the  visits  of  a  very  tinted  lady,  who  is  at  this 
time  Duchess  of  C***  B***, 

"Madame,"  he  said  one  day,  '*your  husband  goes 
regularly  to  the  sotr6es  of  Madam  de  R*****." 

"  Yes,  regularly  enough." 

"Tell  him  to  be  on  his  guard." 

"How!  is  it  that ?" 

"I  tell  you  nothing— remark  particularly,  I  say  no- 
thing ;  I  only  engage  you  to  inform  your  husband,  for 
whom  I  have  a  sincere  friendship,  to  be  a  little  on  his 
guard  whenever  he  goes  to  the  house  of  Madam  de 
K*****,  On  the  whole,  he  wouki  do  better  not  to  go 
there  at  all" 

"  Those  persons  are  then  in  your  interest  ?" 

"  I  do  not  tell  you  thau" 

"  It  is  you,  then,  who  help  them  to  support  the  luxury 
of  their  house  7" 

"I  do  not  say  so:  and  I  pray  you  to  keep  what  I 
tell  you  carefully  secret.    It  is  a  firiend  who  speaks  Co 
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you ;  and  if  you  repeat  what  I  say  I  will  send  you  ail 
the  commentartes  that  may  be  made  on  the  aobjecL  So 
act  with  discretion.'* 

"  I  promise  you  faithfully.  Ah !  the  riUaina  I  I  wiU 
ncTer  enter  their  door  again.'* 

M.  Real  knew  that  his  secret  was  well  plaeed;  that 
Tery  evening  it  was  very  mysteriously  confided  to  a 
dozen  intimate  fhends  who  also  promised  silence ;  in 
two  days,  all  Paris  was  informed. 

The  day  for  the  next  8oir6e  arrived;  the  tdcms  re- 
mained perfectly  empty. 

One  evening,  M.  Real  encountered  Madamde  R'^***^ 
at  the  Opera,  who  accosted  htm  angrily. 

<*  Sir,"  she  said  to  him,  **  you  have  stated  that  1  was 
paid  by  the  police— it  is  an  infamous  falsehood." 

"  Madam,'*  replied  M.  Real,  raising  his  voice,  so  that 
every  one  might  hear,  "I  have  never  said  that  you 
were  paid  by  the  police ;  if  you  are  paid  by  the  police, 
I  know  my  duty  too  well  ever  to  My  so.** 

After  so  clear  an  eiplanation,  the  salons  of  Madam 
de  R*****  lost  their  reputation  forever. 


MILITARY  CONSPIRACIES. 


peror.  A  plan  was  in  agitation  for  causing  him  to  dis- 
appear as  Romulus  did.  They  dared  even  to  speak  of 
this  criminal  project  to  an  old  and  illoatrioas  warrior, 
whom  fortune  had  not  corrupted.  Marshal  IjeSlitt 
commanded  the  imperial  guard,  and  the  eonspiiaton, 
exalted  as  they  were,  had  all  cause  to  fear  the  reseatp 
roent  of  this  ccrfu  JPAiU. 

They  addressed  themselves  to  the  marahal;  but  at 
the  first  word  that  he  coQaprehended,  he  stopped  them : 
"Gentlemen,"  said  he,  **here  I  guard  the  Emperor; 
ponder  well— I  defend  or  I  avenge  him :  one  word  more 
on  this  subject,  and  the  whole  will  be  repealed  to  hit 
ear." 

The  Emperor  was,  in  the  meantime,  informed  of  the 
projects  against  his  person ;  they  even  named  the  ao- 
thors  to  him.  To  all  their  revelations,  he  aimply  r^ 
piled :  '*  What  would  you  have?  They  are  all  mad." 


THE  RAIN-CLOUDS. 

▲FFKCnONATELY  INSCRIBED  TO  MT  nSTER  ELORi. 


The  campaign  of  Russia  was  the  tomb  of  the  prodi- 
gious influence  whieh  the  Emperor  exercised  over  his 
army.  The  moment  it  was  proved  that  the  imperial 
eagle  could  be  conquered,  the  pruHg€  was  destroyed. 
The  marshals,  those  at  least  whom  the  Emperor  had 
made  so  rich,  began  to  think  of  the  future,  and  secret 
eonspiiaeies  multiplied  in  the  rankaof  the  army.  The 
Duke  de  Y^****,  one  of  the  generals  whom  the  Em- 
peror loved  the  best,  probably  because  he  owed  him 
roost,  told  me  one  day,  that  finding  himself  after  the 
disastrous  battle  of  Leipsic,  at  Butteslladt,  near  Wey- 
mar,  within  a  short  distance  of  the  head-quarters  of 
Marshal  Ney,  he  paid  him  a  visit;  the  marshal  de- 
tained him  to  supper.  The  conversation  naturally 
turned  upon  the  events  of  the  war.  The  Prince  of 
Moskowa  expressed  himself  in  the  moat  bitter  terms 
on  the  folly  of  the  Emperoi^^  filU  de  Pempenur 
(these  were  his  words) — who  had,  from  obstinacy,  ex- 
posed to  destruction,  in  a  aingle  campaign,  the  finest 
army  that  ever  existed.  He  plainly  declared  his 
opinion,  that  it  was  necessary  to  think  of  opposing  him. 
On  the  observation  of  the  general,  that  Napoleon  was 
liot  a  man  to  be  easily  opposed,  the  marshal  quiekly 
replied  t  '*  Wfun  J  tsy  ORPMC  Um,  I  mnm  twarf/thing 
f  Ael  may  he  nect$$aryj* 

The  same  Duke  of  y*****  was  not  leas  surprized, 
when  ascending  the  stairway  of  Fontainebleau,  before 
the  abdication,  he  met  general  Count  S*^***,  and  be- 
held this  oflicer,  a  countryman  of  the  Emperor,  and 
who  had  everywhere  calleid  himself  his  cousin.  This 
general  who,  in  spite  of  the  mediocrity  of  his  talents 
and  his  numerous  fiiults,  the  Emperor  had  covered  with 
ftivors,  exhausted  himself  in  aigumenu  to  prove  that  it 
was  necessary,  at  any  price,  to  force  the  Emperor  to 
aign  the  abdication  which  was  required  of  him.  The 
Duke  thought  for  a  moment  that  he  saw  before  him  an 
agent  paid  by  the  enemies  of  the  Emperor. 

The  spirit  of  sedition  penetrated  the  army  in  pn>- 
porUon  as  the  disasters  multiplied.  They  even  began 
to  think  of  the  possibility  of  getting  rid  of  the  Em- 1 


Dun  clouds,  that  only  dim  the  day, 

O'erspread  the  ample  sky. 
And  summer  realms,  in  ridi  array. 

Calm  in  the  shadow  lie. 

'TIS  but  an  intervening  veil. 

Alive  with  beams  above, 
Where  hill  and  valley  gladly  hail 

The  gleaming  form  of  Love. 

How  blest  the  holy  angel  now. 
Who  folds  his  heavenly  plumes. 

On  some  far  mountain's  silent  brow. 
Which  still  the  sun  illumes. 

Thenoe  wide  his  radiant  eyea  behold 
The  landscape,  low  and  green— 

The  high  blue  beauty  flamed  with  gold— 
The  showering  clouds  between:— 

The  upper  light,  the  under  rain— 
The  blended,  guardian  bow  ; — 

The  grandeur  of  the  solar  plain — 
The  streaming  good  below : — 

How  soon  the  shadow  disappears^ 
While  yet  the  blessing  suys  | 

And  nature,  smiling  in  her  tear% 
Is  rapt  in  apeechless  praise : — 

How  Heaven  and  Earth  unite  again, 
Refreshed,  and  cool,  and  bright; 

The  bloom  and  verdure  bent  with  rain,    ^ 
The  rain  drops  filled  with  light. 

O  world  1  thus  cheer'd  by  power  Divine, 

Thy  altar,  hush'd  and  lone. 
To  him  becomes  a  hallow'd  shrine. 

Whose  place  is  at  the  Throne. 

And  there  he  learns— meek  Child  of  Love! 

E'en  clouds  their  Maker  show — 
Reflect  His  glory  from  above, 

And  pour  His  grace  below. 


T. ».  8. 
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OLIVE  ETHERINGTON.* 

BT  BOSS  L.  H  MEDINA. 


Tb«i  Ured-^iM  died  ah* :  aever  more  on  her 
Shell  eorrow  light  a  eheme.    She  wee  not  mede 
Through  jeare  aod  mooue  the  Inner  weight  to  beer, 
Whkh  colder  hearta  endure,  till  they  are  laid 
B7  age  In  earth :  her  daye  and  pleaauree  were 
Brief  but  deligfatAil— euch  ae  hed  not  etayed 
Long  with  her  deethiy ;— but  eba  sleepe  well. 

JSyfMi. 

It  was  lonnd  a  small  breakfast  table  in  the  $eian  h 
i^emer  of  a  house  in  Grosyenor  Square,  that  a  family 
party  of  three  persons  were  assembled  at  the  yery 
fashionable  hour  of  eleyen,  to  partake  of  the  rooming's 
meal    The  table  did  not  indeed  display  the  abundant 
lazaries  of  an  American  or  a  Scotch  breakfast,  but  still 
m  the  superb  damask  linen,  the  sdyre  china  which  fur- 
nished the  tea-board,  the  rich  antioae  chasing  of  the 
Qin,  toastzack  and  sugar  bowl ;  aniTmore  than  all,  in 
the  aristocratie  crest  blazoned  on  eyery  spoon  and  fork, 
a  connoineur  might  haye  decided  that  our  party  were 
of  the  Utte.    It  consisted  of  an  elderiy  lady,  in  whose 
still  handsome  face  pride  and  passion  had  drawn  more 
lines  than  time,— «  young  Psyche  looking  girl  and  a 
gentleman,  whose  age  and  resemblance  to  both  ladies 
pronounced  him  the  son  of  one,  and  the  brother  of 
the  other.    So  deeply  engrossed  was  this  young  man 
in  the  morning  papers,  that  his  coffee  had  been  twice 
remoyed  oold»  and  his  dry  toast  remained  untouched 
upon  his  plate,  while  his  fine  features  were  lighted  up 
with  a  glow  of  interest  and  pleasure  as  he  eagerly 
perused  the  Morning  Herald. 

**  Upon  my  word,  Mr.  Etherington,"  at  last  exclaimed 
his  mother, "  you  are  yery  agreeable  company  I  The  in- 
teresting nature  of  your  conyersation  is  not  at  all  likely 
to  disperse  the  fumes  of  dolness  I  inhaled  at  that  stupid 
party  last  nighu  If  I  may  tax  your  pbwers  of  speech 
so  far,  what  very  delightful  intelligence  engrosses  you 
so  greatly?" 

**  A  thousand  pardons,  my  dear  madam,"  exclaimed 
Charles  Etherington,  relinquishing  the  offending  paper — 
**  hot  my  politeness  was  merged  in  my  pleasure  at  read- 
ing this  splendid  critique  upon  George  G.  Hannam." 
**  And  pray,  who  is  George  G.  Hannam  ?" 
"  Whol  Oh,  Lady  Frances,  not  to  know  him  would 
srgoe  yourself  unknown.    But  1  forget  that  you  are 
bat  jast  arriyed  in  London,  though  I  should  haye  ima- 
gined that  fame  had  blown  his  name  from  pole  to  pole, 
so  I  will  enlighten  your  darkness.    George  G.  Hannam 
then,  (for  like  Caesar  or  Shakspeare,  we  neyer  call  him 
Mr.)  is  the  greatest  genius  of  the  age— the  master  spirit 


sctor."  Charies  colored  deeply^  "  Mother,  1  had  not  ex* 
peeled  to  hear  a  word  so— pardon  me  if  I  say  Tulgar^- 
from  your  lips ;  and  yet,  if  that  title  may  express  the 
gentleman — the  scholar,  poet,  painter  and  orator  all  in 
one,  apply  it  certainly  to  Hannam.  The  stage  is  to 
him  the  mighty  arena  <^  his  power— no  other  profes* 
sion  could  display  his  extraordinary  talents,  nor  should 
it  be  held  lower  than  the  other  fine  arts,  since  it  cer- 
tainly embraces  them  all." 

**  Brother,"  said  the  younger  lady,  now  first  breaking 
silence,  "  is  not  the  stage  a  slavish  choice  for  a  free  and 
independent  spirit?" 

**  No  Oliye,  not  more  than  any  other  public  busi- 
ness. Look  at  the  soldier,  sailor,  senator,  Judge.  Have 
we  not  seen  the  hero  of  Waterkw  pelted  through  the 
streets  ?  Has  not  the  scafifold  flowed  with  the  blood  of 
a  Byng  ?  Did  not  Castlereagh  take  his  own  life,  and 
Canning  bieak  his  heart  ?  And  what  was  their  bane- 
public  disaffection.  The  actor  endures  no  more,  yet 
wins  a  triumph  worth  all  put  togethei^." 

<*  You  hsye  but  to  defend  the  actor's  morals  as  well, 
Charles,"  said  Lady  Frances,  "and  then  your  nonsense 
woukl  be  complete." 

"  And,  why  not,  madam  ?  Is  any  set  of  men  on  earth 
immaculate?  Look  at  your  list  of  noble  foarristere— 
call  to  mind  all  the  fox  hunting  parsons  you  know— 
eanyass  the  characters  of  our  fashionable  Esculapians— 
are  these  all  fhultless?  You  know  otherwise,  and  yet 
you  know  nothing  of  them  compared  with  those  of  the 
histrionic  art:  they  alone  must  pass  the  fiery  ordeal  of 
public  censure.  Writers,  artists  of  every  class  may  sin 
unnoticed,  but  actors  are  bound  by  more  than  Monkish 
bonds.  And  yet,  this  is  of  all  others,  the  life  of  wildest 
seduction— of  deepest  temptation." 
"  How  do  you  mean  ?" 

"Thislmean:  I  am  as  you  know,  or  rather  as  you 
do  not  knOw,  honored  by  a  close  intimacy  with  Han- 
nam. Last  night  I  was  in  his  dressing  room ;  as  he 
came  off  from  every  act,  he  received  billets  perfumed 
like  the  Attar  Gul—fisathers— gloves  almost  warm  from 
the  fiur  hands  they  had  graced — invitations  from  the 
nobles  of  our  land— and  finally,  a  gracious  message  from 
royalty  itselfl  So  much  for  his  private  room.  Does 
the  stage  flatter  him  less?  He  beholds  thousands  wait- 
ing upon  his  words,  suspending  their  breath  to  watch 
his  motions ;  he  sees  bright  eyes  dimmed  with  the  tears 
his  art  calls  forth ;  he  hears  the  bursting  cheers  that 
hail  his  mastery  over  the  human  heart." 

"  But  you  cannot  deny,  Charies,  that  this  hero  of  the 
lamps  makes  up  like  a  mountebank  for  a  fitir,  paints 
his  face,  and  figures  in  tinsel  and  spangles." 
"  That  an  actdf  suits  his  dress  to  the  character  and 


--.., ^ o _o-    ..        time  he  represents  is  true,  but  is  that  more  than  tlie 

of  the  peputf— the  great  magician  of  the  heart— the  idol   ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  pftinter  does,  when  they  depict  scenes  they 
of  the  ladies,  and  the  envy  of  the  men ;  and  more  than  ^.^  ^^  ^^  behold?  Oris  the  common  and  well  known 


all,  the  only  living  ideal  of  those  mighty  conceptions 
fofmed  by  Shakspeare,  Beaumont,  Otway,or  Massin- 
ger." 

"Which  ihapsody  being  interpreted,"  replied  the 
Uidy  with  a  sneer,  '*  means  that  your  hero  is  a  ptoy- 

•  This  Is  a  true  Ule,  the  eeene  of  which  was  Parie,  In  spite  of 
the  aheratione  made  In  name  and  country.  I  doaht  not  it  will  be 
Msnjreeoffnleed  by  all  such  aa  remember  the  tragical  occur- 
rence. We  have  not  now  to  learn  how  much  stranger  is  truth 
than  fiction. 

w.  H.  SS* 


]rou 
addition  of  color  on  account  of  the  glare,  so  much  of 
artifice  as  the  padded  coats,  aod  laced-up  waisu  of  half 
our  beaux,  or  the  false  ringlets  and  touefaed-up  com- 
plexions of  our  belles?  No,  no,  madam ;  good  and  bad 
there  are  of  course  in  every  class;  but  believe  me,  a 
great  actor  is  a  great  man." 

"This  may  be  all  very  fine,"  said  Lady  Prances 
rising, "  but  to  me  it  is  more  wearisome  than  long  whist, 
or  Dr.  Prosy's  sermons ;  so  I  will  leave  you,  Charies,  to 
finish  your  eulogy  for  the  benefit  of  Olive,  whom  if 
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seems  much  to  edify — only  begging,  that  if  this  mighty 
beau  in  buskins  has  bought  your  praise  by  free  admia- 
Bions  for  the  season,  he  will  not  prevail  on  you  to  offend 
me  by  offering  to  introduce  him.'* 

With  this  conclusion,  Lady  Frances  languidly  saun- 
tered out  of  the  room,  leaving  her  son  more  Tczed  than 
a  philosopher  should  be,  at  her  contemptuous  treatment 
of  his  friend.  Olive,  who  in  the  meanwhile  had  been 
perusing  the  article  in  the  morning  paper  which  first 
introduced  the  discussion,  now  inquirad  with  some  in- 
terest— *'  Is  Mr.  Hannam  handsome,  Charles  ?" 

"He  is  handsome  I  think  Olive,  or  something  that  is 
generally  considered  so ;  but  you  would  soon  forget  his 
ftatures,  expressive  though  they  be,  in  the  fiiscination 
of  his  manners.  I  wish  to  heaven  that  my  mother's 
prejudice  did  not  prevent  you  judging  for  yourself;  and 
yet,**  added  he,  as  he  suddenly  encoantered  the  intense 
gaze  of  his  sister,  "  and  yet  it  is  periiaps  better  as  it  is. 
Qood  morning  sister.  I  will  not  be  so  cruel  as  to  detain 
you  from  your  toilet,  considering  that  this  is  your  first 
morning  in  the  Park,  and  that  you  are  but  sixteen." 

Charles  Etherington  pressed  his  lips  to  his  young 
sister's  cheek  and  left  her ;  yet  an  hour  after,  she  was 
sitting  precisely  in  the  same  attitude,  when  a  message 
from  her  mother  summoned  her  to  her  boudoir.  Rising, 
she  heaved  a  deep  inspiration,  and  proceeded  slowly 
enough  to  obey  the  summons.  Lady  Frances  had  em- 
ployed the  intermediate  time  to  arrange  French  blonde 
and  ribbons,  so  as  to  conceal  the  ravages  of  ruthless 
time  on  her  still  handsome  face.  She  was  in  a  better 
humor  from  the  result  of  her  labors,  and  addressed  her 
daughter  graciously.  "Sit  down  Olive,  and  listen  to  a 
few  words  of  common  sense,  before  plunging  into  the 
giddy  whirl  of  pleasure.  You  are  not  ignorant  that  the 
small  residue  of  fortune,  left  at  your  iatber's  death,  has 
been  deeply  involved,  to  afford  your  brother  and  your- 
self the  advantages  of  superior  education.  Learn  now, 
that  for  the  purpose  of  making  this  one  visit  to  London, 
in  a  style  befitting  my  rank,  I  have  taken  up  all  the  funds 
that  now  or  ever  may  accrue  to  me ;  and  should  it  fell 
its  purpose — I  am  a  beggar !" 

"  Qood  heavens,  madam— and  what  motive  could  in- 
duce a  course  so  rash  V* 

"  My  conduct,  Miss  Etherington,"  haughtily  replied 
the  mother,  "  is  not  subject  to  your  criticism.  Rash  do 
you  call  it?  Would  you  not  sooner  be  dead  than  live  to 
vegetate  unknown,  unseen,  obscure— merely  dragging 
on  an  animal  life— to  eat,  and  drink,  and  sleeps — ^the 
world  forgetting,  by  the  world  forgoL" 

"I  entreat  your  pardon,  mother;  I  intended  no  of- 
fence. Let  me  hear  your  commands:  I  wait  to  receive 
them." 

"And  to  obey  them,  I  trust,  when  heard.  Olive :  the 
purpose  for  which  I  am  here  is  to  procure  you  a  splen- 
did settlement  in  life.  You  have  youth,  beauty,  man- 
ners, accomplishments;  with  you  it  rests  to.  restore 
your  mother  to  that  situation  it  befits  an  Earl's  daughter 
to  hold ;  with  you  to  advance  your  brother — your  only 
brother — to  the  station  his  talents  qualify  him  to  adorn. 
Do  not  answer  me— I  will  bear  no  contradiction." 

"  But,  dear  mother,"  said  Olive  mildly,  "  how  do  yoa 
know  that  even  if  my  will  consented,  I  should  have  the 
power?" 

"There  is  my  answer,"  said  Lady  Frances,  ofler- 
ing  her  daughter  a  letter  bearing  a  coronet  upon  its 


seal :  "  it  is  from  the  Earl  of  Derwentwater,  and  contains 
a  proposal  for  yourself." 

"For  me?"  said  Olive,  coloring  violently,  "he  has 
never  even  seen  me.** 

"  What  matters  that?"  said  Lady  Frances  violently, 
"  think  you  that  men  of  the  work)  marry  for  a  piece  of 
painted  red  and  white  flesh  7  Listen  to  roe,  dive."  She 
caught  her  shrinking  daughter's  arm,  and  led  her  to  a 
cheval  glass  that  reflected  at  full  length  her  sylph-like 
figure — "  look  upon  that  form  that  I  have  nursed,  and 
watehed,  and  fostered  into  beauty — ^look  on  the  reflec- 
tion of  that  loveliness  which  might  do  honor  to  a  throne. 
I  would  sooner  see  that  face  shrouded  in  the  cere  cbth— 
that  form  dressed  in  the  habiliments  of  the  grave,  than 
behold  them  withering  in  poverty,  or  bestowed  upoa 
obscurity  !  Go— and  mark  roe,  Olive — I  will  be 
obeyed  I" 

At  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  Lady  Frances  and 
her  beautiful  daughter  were  seated  in  their  baroacbe, 
slowly  making  t^^  tour  prescribed  by  fashion  in  Hyde 
Park.  Charles,  who  was  on  horseback,  attended  them, 
enjoying  with  boyish  delight  the  sensation  created  by 
hb  mother's  regal  dignity,  and  his  sister's  exceeding 
beauty.  Carriage  pressed  on  carriage, — the  inmates  of 
each  surpassing  the  former  in  splendor, — pedestrians 
thronged  the  foot  path — and  a  few  of  the  boldest, 
perhaps  not  the  most  modest  of  the  ladies,  mingled  with 
the  prancing  equestrians.  A  halt,  occasioned  by  the 
denseness  of  ihe  throng,  stopped  the  barouche  of  Lady 
Frances  exactly  opposite  the  gates  leading  out  to  Park 
Place. 

"  Charles,  Charles — who  is  that  aristocratic  looking 
person  talking  to  Lord  Somerset  and  Prince  Pulaski?" 

"  That— where  1— Oh  that,  madam,  is  little  Sir  Peter 
Peuley — Peter  Penitence  as  they  call  him,  (rom  hit 
rueful  physiognomy." 

"  You  are  absurd — I  do  not  mean  that  ape ;  see  him  lo 
the  left,  leaning  against  the  gate." 

"Oh,  that!— that  is  the  Earl  of  Derwentwater,  ma- 
dam." Olive  reddened,  until  the  rich  crimson  seemed 
about  to  gush  through  her  transparent  skin.  Lady 
Frances  directed  a  triumphant  glance  at  her ;  and  then 
remarked  carelessly — 

"Indeed !  I  did  not  think  he  had  arrived  yet — he  is 
a  magnificent  looking  man.  Good  heavens!  That  lady 
will  certainly  be  thrown — who  is  she  ?" 

Before  Charles  had  time  for  reply,  the  horse  of  the 
lady  alluded  to,  which  had  long  been  extremely  unruly, 
now  took  fright  at  some  music,  and  plunged  in  a  frigbt- 
fol  manner,  each  moment  threatening  to  dash  his  ter- 
rified rider  to  a  dreadful  death.  Screams  and  exclama- 
tions rent  the  air ;  but  as  usual  where  all  exclaim,  none 
act — and  in  another  moment  the  lady  would  have  paid 
the  forfeit  of  her  life  for  her  fondness  of  display,  when  a 
strong  arm  caught  the  falling  reins ;  and  as  the  adven- 
turous assistant  threw  back  the  foaming  animal  upon 
his  haunches,  he  caught  the  lady  from  the  saddle,  and 
placed  her  safely  in  the  arms  of  her  companions.  A 
loud  shout  made  Olive  withdraw  her  hands  f>on  her 
eyes.  She  gazed  earnestly  on  the  heroic  deliverer — ^it 
was  the  Earl  of  Derwentwater ! 

"  Bless  me,"  said  Lady  Frances,  "  he  is  quite  a  hero 
of  romance— ee  grand  Oroommu^  Oliye,  you  oouki  not 
have  been  bettor  suited." 

Perhaps  Olive  thought  so  too. 
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That  evening,  the  Coantess  of  Dreasingtoo,  one  of 
the  moat  fiuhionaUe  exotics  in  the  great  garden  of 
iiubion,  and  perhaps  not  the  lees  so  that  the  notoriety 
of  scandal  had  breathed  lightly  on  her  leaves,  gave  a  se- 
lect aotree;  and  although  Olive  was  not,  strictly  speak- 
ing, tut  yet,  still  she  and  her  mother  were  to  be  of  the 
fiiTored  few.  But,  alas !  imperious  as  were  the  man- 
dates of  Lady  Frances  to  all  under  her  command,  health 
was  not  to  be  commanded.  The  agitation  she  had  en- 
dured in  the  morning,  and  the  unwholesome  fog  in  which 
she  had  been  sitting  for  (ashion's-sake  three  hours,  con- 
joined to  produce  so  violent  an  attack  of  a  constitutional 
malady,  thai  her  going  became  out  of  the  question. 
Still,  true  to  her  desired  aim,  she  insisted  on  Olive 
accompanying  another  cAn^Mron,  and,  as  opposition 
seemed  but  to  increase  her  illness,  Olive  unwillingly 
obeyed.  Her  mother  gazed  long  and  proudly,  as  ar- 
rayed in  simplest  guise  with  a  few  pearls  braided  in 
her  glossy  hair,  her  daughter  might  have  challenged  the 
earth  to  produce  aught  more  beautiful 

*'  Go,  Olive.  And  remember—- should  that  magnificent 
stranger  (for  I  will  spare  your  bluslies  and  suppose 
that  you  have  not  heard  his  name)  be  there,  let  no 
ridiculous  prudery  cause  you  to  refuse  an  introduction, 
or  prevent  your  shining  to  the  uttermoet  of  your  ability. 
Remember — a  mother's  blessing  will  attend  obedience. 
Refosal— be  visited  by  a  mother's  curse !" 

The  room  was  crowded,  although  the  party  was 
called  a  small  one ;  still,  none  but  the  iHU  were  present 
Peeresses  were  there,  whose  hearts  and  words  were 
cold  and  brilliant  as  the  gems  upon  their  brows — dowa- 
gers still  haunting  the  magic  scenes  of  their  pristine 
triumphs,  and  finishing  their  life  of  folly  with  an  old 
age  of  cards ; — young  maidens,  eagerly  bending  their 
lovely  heads  to  the  words  of  withered  romet,  so  they 
bat  glossed  their  age  and  wickedness  by  rank ; — poets 
and  writers  prostituting  the  mighty  gift  of  mind  to  the 
flattery  of  pride  and  power — the  author  of  the  last 
poem — the  hero  of  the  last  crim  eon — the  object  of  the 
last  satire — the  successor  to  the  last  title— all  the  latest 
lioos  of  the  day  were  assembled  at  the  eenverNtsioiu  of 
the  Countess.  Chess  and  tclirie  were  set — music  fur> 
nished  amusement  for  one  saloon,  and  a  party  amused 
themsevles  in  another  with  dramatic  tMeaux  9»aiUi; 
but  the  principal  interest  of  the  evening  was  conversar 
tioo.  Here,  the  brilliant  repartee — the  pointed  antithe- 
>>s— the  acute  remark  passed  round,  and  seemed  to  create 
an  atmosphere  of  their  own— a  glowing  radiance  from 
the  mighty  sun  of  mind.  Here  too — alas !  that  genius 
will  stoop  to  such  companionship,  breathed  the  whis- 
pered scandal — the  insinuation  more  smiled  than  spo- 
ken—the delicate  double  entendre — the  sneering  satire ; 
and  here  too,  more  dangerous  than  all,  flowed  the 
witchery  of  compliment — the  artificial  sophistry— the 
covert  immorality— the  glowing  passion,  whose  defor- 
mity was  converted  by  the  prism  of  ardent  fancy  into 
beauty.  Here  then  Olive  tarried— and  drew,  uncon- 
scioosly,  long  draughts  of  poison  to  her  souL  Possessed 
of  a  passionate  and  enthusiastic  temper,  the  meretri- 
cious glare  of  ail  she  saw  and  heard  inflamed  her  admi- 
ration. Too  unskilled  in  deceit  to  suspect  the  frailty  of 
the  shining  fabric,  she  gave  full  sway  to  the  pleasure 
with  which  ahe  viewed  it.  Much  that  was  spoken,  fell 
from  her  innocent  heart,  like  lightning  flashing  innocu- 
ous upon  ice;  yet,  the  novelty — the  excitement— the 


deep  though  covert  sensuality  of  the  scene,  had  stained 
her  cheek  with  a  crimson  flush,  and  made  her  heart 
beat  thickly  with  a  tumultuous  throb  before  unknown. 

Suddenly,  her  brother's  voice  accosted  her.  Speaking 
gaily,  and  yet  with  a  peculiar  emphasis-* 

**  Miss  Etherington,"  he  said,  "  let  me  have  the  plea- 
sure of  introducing  to  you  my  esteemed  friend,  the  po- 
tent, puissant,  celebrated— Lord  bless  me,  those  mu- 
sicians make  so  much  noise  you  cannot  hear  me  speak. 
Adieu — I  see  Lady  Clara  Dudley  waiting  for  me  to  waltz 
with  ber.»* 

Off  he  ran,  leaving  both  parties  considerably  annoyed 
at  this  half  spoken,  scrambling  sort  of  introduction ;  but 
the  feeliqg,  which  with  Olive  was  painful  to  excess^ 
moved  her  companion  but  for  an  instant.  Taking  his 
seat  by  her  side-— with  all  the  ease  of  ben  ten,  he  said — 

'*  J  hope  Miss  Etherington  will  not  impose  on  me  the 
forfeit  of  her  brother's  wildness — ^it  were  paying  too  se- 
vere a  penalty  for  the  transgressions  of  a  friend  to  relin- 
quish a  pleasure  which  renders  that  friendship  so  valua^ 
ble  ?  May  I  presume  to  name  myself  to  Miss  Ethering- 
ton?" 

Olive  bowed  hurriedly—**  It  does  not  need.  I  have 
the  pleasure  of  knowing  the——" 

Earl  of  Derwentwater  she  would  have  said.  But  sud- 
denly the  thought— he  will  think  my  mother  has  told 
me  all !  rushed  across  her  mind,  and  staid  her  utter- 
ance. Shade  afler  shade  of  deepening  crimson  glowed 
upon  her  cheek,  and  even  colored  the  tranalucent  purity 
of  her  bosom.  Whatever  surprise  her  companion  might 
have  felt,  be  was  far  too  well  bred  to  evince  it;  and 
soon  the  easy  unembarrassed  tone  of  his  remarks  re- 
stored poor  Olive  to  herselC  And  now  she  seemed,  for 
the  first  time  in  her  life  to  live,  as  enwrapt  in  a  glorious 
dream,  ahe  listened  to  the  flowing  music  of  enlightened 
converse — now  borne  away  into  smiles  by  the  playful 
wit — now  wrought  into  enthusiasm  by  the  impassioned 
eloquence  of  this  so  much  dreaded  Earl.  She  forgot 
the  passing  hours — she  noted  not  the  inquisitive  stare — 
she  heard  not  the  singer's  voice ;  for  the  lute  of  Israfei 
would  have  sounded  less  sweet  to  her  enchaoted  ears; 
It  was  a  glorious  trance,  and  first  broken  by  her  bro- 
ther's voice. 

**  JtfiBe  pardmu,  sister  Olive,  for  my  abrupt  departure. 
I  am  returned,  aher  a  lapse  of  two  hours,  to  finish  the 
introduction.  Allow  me  to  present  to  your  notice  the 
most  potent,  puissan^  celebrated  Qeorge  Q.  Hannam." 
Olive  raised  her  eyes,  and  gazed  wildly  and  inquiringly 
into  her  brother's  exultant  face.  For  an  instant  her  eyes 
passed  to  that  of  his  friend ;— then  with  a  low  cry  burst- 
ing unoonsciouBiy  from  her  parted  lips,  she  sunk  faint- 
ing at  his  feet.  The  error  haid  been  a  natural  one.  Her 
giddy  brother  had  mistaken  the  person  of  whom  his 
mother  had  asked  in  the  morning.  And  in  the  evening, 
moved  by  a  desire  to  gain  Olive  over  to  his  opinion,  had 
purposely  introduced  his  friend  without  naming  him, 
lest  his  sister  should  have  evaded  the  interdicted  ac- 
quaintance. 

With  the  first  energies  of  returning  life,  Olive  be- 
sought her  brother  to  keep  tlie  whole  transaction  secret 
from  Lady  Frences.  By  a  trifling  equivocation,  she 
avoided  her  questions ;  and  for  the  first  time  in  her  life 
she  wilfully  deceived  her  mother. 

The  Rubicon  was  past! 

♦  ♦  *  ♦  ♦  ♦ 
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Weeks  after  weeks  rolled  on,  and  the  Earl  of  Der- 
wentwater  (the  real  Simon  Pure)  wooed  Olive  Ether- 
iogton  for  a  bride — not  indeed  much  as  a  lorer  wooes, 
but  rather  as  a  Sultan  throws  the  handkerchief  to 
some  iaYored  slave.  And  she  became  the  blazing  sun  of 
fashion,  before  whose  radiance  all  other  stars  hide  their 
diminished  heads.  Her  beauty  was  the  theme  of  every 
tongue — her  joyous  bird-like  glee  the  charm  of  every 
circle.  What  was  it  that  brought  the  color  in  such  fit- 
ful gleams,  like  melting  rubies,  to  her  cheek?  What 
brightened  the  passionate  lustre  of  those  jg;em*like 
eyes?  What  breathed  upon  her  lips  that  fluttering 
sigh  ?  Ye  who  have  known  first  love  in  its  depth,  and 
its  powei^-answer  I  Ye  who  have  lived  in  the  halo  of 
its  glory,  as  an  eagle  basketh  in  the  sunlight— «nswer ! 
Ye,  who  in  the  innermost  shrine  of  your  hearts  have 
worshipped  the  gorgeous  idol — oh,  answer !  Speak  of 
its  wild  delight — ^its  glorious  fiincie»— its  solitary  m3rfr> 
teries— tell  of  the  hopes  and  fears  that  kindle  hope— the 
visions  imbued  with  tints  of  hearen^-the  powei^— the 
purity  and  pride ;  and  oh,  forget  not  to  record  its  eva- 
nescence too !  As  a  meteor  glandng  through  the 
gloom— as  a  flower  fading  in  the  noonday — as  a  bright 
oasis  in  a  fiirspread  wilderness;— >such  and  so  transient 
is  love — ^first  love !  Proud,  sullen  and  cold  as  was  the 
Earl  of  Derwent water,  it  excited  some  surprise,  that  as 
Olive  was  known  to  have  neither  wealth  nor  influence, 
he  should  press  his  suit  so  closely ;  still,  it  #as  so.  The 
young  Misses  envied,  and  the  Dowagers  wondered ;  but 
the  worthy  Peer's  actkins  alpne  wero  open— his  motives 
lay  within  his  lordly  breast.  And  Olive  ?  oh,  she  was 
constantly  in  kU  society,  who  was  become  the  day-star 
of  her  life;— she  sat  continually  in  the  arena  of  his 
triumph— and  witnessed  the  perfection  of  his  art^ — she 
drank  in  the  music  of  his  voice— and  gazed  upon  his 
flashing  eye,  as  the  Indian  on  his  sun.  To  the  future 
she  shut  her  sight,  or  rather  gave  it  creation  from  her 
own  wild  fancy,  and  then  bowed  down  in  worship  of 
what  herself  had  made.  Moments  would  come— like 
storm  clouds  dimming  a  summer  sky— and  doubts  mut- 
ter to  her  startled  heart,  like  the  distant  rolling  of  the 
thunder's  chariot  wheels;  Then,  like  the  belated  tra- 
veller, she  would  gaze  on  death  in  fearful  nearness,  and 
shudder  at  the  sight.  But  generally  ,her  spirits  though  hur- 
ried, were  gay ;  and  in  her  large  dreamy  eyes  a  strange 
unnatural  light  would  gleam— mors  like  the  lurid  glare 
that  lights  corruption,  than  the  dieerful  beam  of  day. 
At  last  the  time  arrived,  when  the  answer  of  Olive 
must  be  signified  in  form  to  her  titled  lover;  further  de- 
lay could  not  be  made,  for  the  aristocratic  lips  of  the 
noble  Eori  had  muttered  something  like  itt-iwM2,  and 
Lady  Frances*  ambition  speedily  took  the  alarm.  Olive 
listened  in  silence. 

"To-morrow,"— et  last  she  said  very  slowly — ^** To- 
morrow, he  shall  be  answered  !" 

"  And  why  not  to  night,  Olive  ?  This  is  childish  co- 
quetry. Think  you  the  Earl  of  Derwentwater  is  to  be 
trifled  with  as  a  rural  Phyllis  treats  her  swain  ?  Re- 
member he  is  one  of  England's  oldest  Peers.** 

'*  Were  he  the  mightiest  of  earth's  sons,  as  he  is  one 
of  the  most  insignificant,  he  should  not  receive  it  earlier ! 
Mother,*'  continued  Olive,  with  startling  energy,  "urge 
me  no  farther !  Both  you  and  he  will  have  my  answer 
soon  enough." 

As  a  man  who  has  played  and  toyed  with  a  lion's  I 


whelph  and  found  it  ever  obedient  to  his  will,  starts  ter- 
rified to  see  the  savage  nature  suddenly  break  oot,  and 
flies  dismayed  before  the  thing  be  hitherto  oonUoUed, 
so  Ijady  Frances  beheki  with  wonder  and  alarm  the 
roused  passions  of  her  child  assert  their  SDperiority. 
Erect  she  stood — her  dark  dilated  eye  fixed  fimly  oo 
her  mother ;  her  form,  from  which  Caoova  might  haTc 
learned  to  chisel,  braced  rigidly  and  stem— one  hand 
instinctively  put  back  her  falling  hair— the  other  poioied 
in  cold  impassive  silence  to  the  door.  Lady  Fraoces 
obeyed  the  mute  behest, — and  Olive  was  left  alone. 
Long — long  she  stood,  as  might  have  seemed  some  in- 
mate of  the  buried  cities,  who  even  in  the  momeot  of 
high  resolve  had  found  beneath  the  flowing  lava  a 
living  tomb.  At  last  the  trance  was  dispelled.  She 
lifted  her  clasped  hands  hi|rh  above  her  head,  and  ex- 
claimed, "  Ay,  the  hour  is  eome.  Now^dow."  Hm- 
riedly  she  caught  a  pen  from  the  standi^  and  traced  a 
single  line  on  paper.  Aa  she  wrote,  the  clock  struck 
seven.  "  He  cannot  receive  it  until  his  return— the&~ 
oh  Gh)d,  be  merciful  unto  me  !** 

Alas !  we  pray  for  merey,  even  when  we  wilfully 
turn  from  mercy's  God !  And  the  votary  of  pasKoa 
called  upon  Him,  at  the  very  moment  when  imnM)lBiiDg 
herself  beneath  the  car  of  the  idol  for  whom  she  bad 
forsaken  her  eariy  faith. 

She  rang  impatiently;  her  maid  and  eeofidaoU  ap- 
peared and  received  the  note.  "  See  that  he  has  it 
Morton — it  is  perhaps  your  latest  trouble.  Do  this  one 
oflice  my  good  girl ;  and  then  if  you  will,  rest  forerer! 
And  Morton — ^mark  me — I  must  be  aboe  to  night. 
Should  Lady  Frances  or  my  brother  ask  for  me,  say  I 
am  ill— sleeping — dead*  Oh,  soon  may  the  last  be  true. 
Now  go— ^leave  me  to  my  rest mjf  rttt  !** 

She  was  obeyed.  Bolts  and  bars  secured  the  eotnmce 
door  of  her  chamber — a  private  one  leading  to  a  ser* 
vent's  staircase  remained  unfastened— a  large  cloak  and 
calash  lay  beside  her.  Flinging  herself  upon  a  sofa, 
she  exclaimed— 

*'  Eight— nine— ten  o'clock— three  hours  more  of  soi- 
penee, — and  then  to  know  my  fate  I" 

A  play  had  been  that  night  commanded  by  royalty, 
and  of  course  the  house  wae  thronged  with  the  noUei 
of  the  land. 

The  tngedy  was  a  translation  from  the  celebrated 
Sylla,  which  Talma  had  made  so  &mous  in  Frtooe; 
and  glorious  that  night  was  the  personation  of  the 
actor.  He  looked  indeed  the  very  ideal  of  ByroD*» 
Sylla. 

"  The  Roman  when  hii  burning  heart 
Was  0laked  wftb  blood  of  Rome, 
Tbrew  down  the  daf  ger~dsred  depart 
Id  savage  graadeor  home.** 

So  deep— so  enthralling  was  the  iUuwon— thatwhes 
the  curtain  fell,  sighs  and  tears  were  the  only  fdaudiu, 
until  the  relieved  heart  could  throw  off  the  powerfid 
spelL  At  the  door  of  his  dressing  room,  Hanaam  ▼>• 
met  by  an  officer  in  attendance  on  the  King,  who  pre* 
sented  him  a  gold  snuff-box  as  a  tc^en  of  the  pleasoie 
afforded  to  his  sovereign,  accompanied  by  a  fsv  gi*^ 
cions  words  expressive  of  the  royal  admiratxm.  Tbe 
actor  bowed,  returned  a  suitable  and  manly  answer, 
and  hastened  to  disencumber  himself  of  the  rtsge  faahili- 
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ments.  Long  and  loud  now  rang  the  shouts  in  front ; 
and  as  is  usual  at  the  representation  of  a  new  piece, 
the  public  ftrorite  was  odled  forth  to  met  in  propria 
penonu  equally  as  he  had  just  done  in  an  assumed  one. 
At  the  moment,  when  divested  of  his  Roman  garb,  Han- 
nam  was  preparing  to  obey  the  vor  psputt,  his  own  ser- 
vant pot  a  note  into  his  hand.  It  contained  a  single 
line  only— yet  it  acted  like  electricity  on  his  nerves. 
Dashing  through  the  crowd  of  friends  assembled  to 
congratulate  him,  and  almost  overturning  the  aston- 
ished manager,  he  bounded  to  the  stage  door— and  in 
an  instant  was  in  the  street  Applauses  soon  turned  to 
hisses  with  the  amiable  public.  And  when  tired  of 
both,  they  applied  themselves  to  enjoy  a  pantomime 
with  the  same  zest  as  they  bad  before  relished  the 
classic  tngedjT — ^while  the  object  of  their  ejcclamations 
wss  rushing  through  the  streeu,  until  he  reached  the 
house  where  he  resided. 

Akme  in  the  sumptuous  drawing  room,  a  female  form 
wss  seated.  **  In  the  name  of  God,  Miss  Etherington, 
vhat  can  hare  brooght  you  here  7" 

She  dropt  her  mantle.  There  was  a  fearfbl  expression 
on  her  pale  brow.  "Forbear,**  she  said.  *'I  come  to 
ipeak  and  not  to  listen.  Say  you  nothing,  for  there  are 
voiees  whispering  to  me  that  will  be  heard,— and  they 
teD  of  wounded  pride— lost  honor — and  forgotten  peace ; 
and  to  them  responds  a  fearful  chorus,  made  up  of 
kusfaing  seom,  and  wfedtUng  hdb.  Oh !  I  have  listened 
to  it  for  so  many  hours  till  my  heart  and  brain  vibrated 
to  iu  fearful  nusic,  that  I  can  hear  nothing  now— no- 
thing—nothing." 

"  Miss  Etherington  let  me  take  you  home.  There  we 
will  speak  on  what  you  will.  Here  you  must  not — ^here 
youaMtiiolsUy." 

"Home!**  she  said  wildly.  *I  have  none.  I  have 
left  it— left  it  forever !  Let  go  my  aim — 3rou  shall  not 
dreg  me  back." 

*'For  jTour  own  sake,  lady,  I  must  summon  a  female 
here;  for  the  love  of  all  you  hold  dear.  Miss  Ethering- 
ton, let  not  a  stranger  see  you  thus  I*' 
Loosing  her  hand  from  his,  she  dropt  at  his  feet. 
**Have  mercy  upon  me  I  If  I  am  lost  to  honor  and  to 
pride,  it  is  not  yev  should  tell  me  of  it !  If  the  whole 
world  scorn  me,  with  you  my  madness  should  be  sacred. 
I  love  yoo.  My  heart — my  brain  is  bursting  with  an- 
goish.  Save  me  from  the  horror  of  these  nuptials.  Qive 
Be  but  leave  to  be  your  slave,  and  I  will  follow  you 
through  the  worid — and  live  upon  your  smile !  Do  not 
(Icspise  the  extremity  of  my  misery.  See,  my  knee  is 
on  the  ground  I" 

As  she  spoke,  she  fell  proetrate— overwraught  na- 
ture gave  way,  and  a  kmg  and  deathlike  swoon  fol- 
lowed the  terrible  excitement.  There  she  lay,  like  a 
beautiful  statue  fallen  from  its  base ;  like  a  scarce  blown 
%»  which  the  storm  has  smitten.  Her  long  luxuriant 
bsir,  swept  round,  as  if  it  mourned  for  her;  and  on  that 
breast  whose  loveliness  might  have  moved  a  cherub's 
^▼y»  there  arose  nor  pulse,  nor  swell  Hannam  raised 
her  gently,  and  applied  restoratives  to  summon  back 
the  life  whieh  seemed  departed.  If  for  a  moment  his  re- 
sohition  wATered  as  he  gazed,  what  stoic  or  philosopher 
•ball  dare  to  blame  him?  If  for  once  he  prest  those 
GoU  pale  Upt  with  a  kiss— 

The  flm-ibe  lait  ikat  fralHy  etole  from  fahh 
Oa  U^  when  love  hid  Uvlehed  all  his  breath*- 


who  shall  promise  for  themselves,  that  they  would  not 
have  done  tl^e  same  7  When  she  became  conscious,  he 
laid  her  quietly  on  a  sofa,  and  kneeling  by  her  side, 
with  calm  and  gentle  words  at  length  compelled  her 
hearing — 

**  Ton  are  now  laboring  under  a  strong  excitement, 
and  to  that  alone  do  I  impute  the  words  you  have  this 
night  uttered ;  yet,  if  for  a  moment  I  could  presume  to 
hazard  a  contrary  supposition,  would  Miss  Etherington 
make  a  villain  of  one  whom  she  honors  with  her  regard  7 
Would  she  have  her  brother's  friend  take  the  advantage 
of  his  trusting  confidence,  to  steal  from  his  fomily  its 
ornament  and  pride  7  Could  she  contemplate  for  a  mo- 
ment the  disgrace— the  sorrow  such  a  step  would  entail 
upon  her  name,  and  not  shrink  back  from  a  rashness  so 
appalling?" 

A  momentary  cloud  shadowed  her  face  as  he  spoke, 
yet  almost  instantly  gare  way  to  retnmmg  energy. 
She  would  have  spoken,  but  he  gently  staid  her;  and 
while  a  deep  crimson  sdTused  his  own  cheek,  be  con- 
tinued— 

**  CouM  Miss  Etherington  hare  done  all  this,  still  she 
would  have  made  a  sacrifice  so  tremendous,  at  a  worth* 
less  shrinfr-*the  heart  she  would  seek  is  no  longer  mine 
to  give — ^I  k>ve  another  ?" 

She  started  from  the  sofa. 

"Pardon  me,  lady,"  he  said — "the  wound  though 
painfbl,  will  be  salutary.  Ton  will  aocept  the  deep  re- 
gard, the  full  and  fervent  esteem  of  one  who  would  be 
as  a  brother  to  you ;  and  when  this  passing  wind  has 
ceased  to  ruffle  the  gentle  waters  of  your  soul,  you  will 
think  on  what  has  past  to-night  as  a  disturbed  vision— 
a  dream  in  wlilch  your  fancy  alone  has  acted,  while 
your  reason  slept   Lady,  let  me  conduct  you  hence." 

She  gare  him  her  hand  withont  a  won).  Steadily  and 
slowly  she  arose,  gazing  on  his  face  as  though  magnetie 
influence  fhstened  her  eyesight  there ;  then  in  a  low 
Impressive  tone,  she  said :  "  Hark  I  I  hear  those  bells 
still,— but  they  have  changed  their  note— they  ring  for 
a  wedding  yet— but  the  bridegroom  is  Death !" 

Brightly  and  beautifully  dawned  the  morning,  when 
Olive  Etherington  was  to  plight  a  hand  without  a  heart 
to  the  most  noble  Earl  of  Derwentwater ;  and  lest  any 
one  should  be  mistaken  enough  to  suppose  that  this 
proud  peer  wooed  her  for  her  loveliness  and  youth,  we 
may  as  well  sute,  that  a  rick  West  Indian  merchant,  a 
distant  kinsman  to  the  Earl,  and  an  old  friend  of  the 
late  Mr.  Etherington,  had  npon  his  recent  decease 
willed  an  immense  legacy  to  the  Earl  if  he  married  the 
daughter  of  his  ancient  friend, — ^if  not,  it  was  to  endow 
a  hospital  This  bequest  was  unknown  to  Olive,  but 
thoroughly  understood  by  her  worldly  mother,  who 
thus  certified  that  love  had  no  share  in  her  future  son- 
in-law's  attentions,  was  still  willing  to  tell  her  only 
daughter  for  a  ooroneL 

But  little  change  had  been  visible  in  Olive  since  that 
eventful  night— at  times  she  would  mutter  to  herself, 
and  mope  alone — but  such  fits  of  dejection  were  ever 
followed  by  a  proportionate  glee  and  thrilling  exulta* 
tion.  None  doubted  that  she  was  happy— how  should 
they?  Was  she  not  to  be  united  to  an  Earl?  On  the 
eventful  morning,  she  seemed  more  than  usually  calm— 
her  bridesmaids  decked  her  in  satin  and  blonde— they 
wreathed  her  dark  k)cks  witb  a  profusion  of  pearls,  and 
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confined  the  Teil  orer  her  boeom  with  a  star  of  diamonde 
worthy  to  blaze  on  the  tiara  of  an  EmpreaSi  So  far 
from  appearing  caielen  of  these  adomingt,  she  more 
than  once  soggested  an  improrement ;  and  when  art 
cottld  add  no  more  to  beauty,  she  arose  and  surveyed 
herself  in  the  mirror  with  erident  pleasure. 

'^  So !  the  bride  is  not  unworthy — ^tlie  victim  is  adoin- 
ed!  Ebrk!  7Ae  frett  has  ceased  ringing,  and  the  hour  is 
at  hand  !** 

"  What  bell,  Olive  ?"  asked  her  mother. 

**  Do  you  not  hear  it  ?  Oh,  its  tones  are  heart's  vi- 
brationB !  Its  music  far  sweeter  than  the  song  of  night, 
when  all  the  stars  dance  in  joy  to  the  melody !  Do  you 
not  hear  it  7  It  tells  of  a  brighter— better  land — ^where 
kyve  is  happy,  and  the  heart  does  not  break  !** 

A  special  license  permitted  the  ceremony  to  take 
place  in  the  drawing  room  of  their  mansion.  The  Right 
Reverend  Bishop  stood  with  the  opened  book— the 
stately  bridegroom  held  the  nuigic  ring— the  crowds  of 
congratulating  or  envying  spectators  filled  the  farthest 
comers  of  the  spacious  rooms,  which  flashed  with  satin, 
gems  and  gold.  Exulting  with  joy  and  towering  in 
pride,  the  haughty  mother  receives  iht  whispered  sali^ 
tations ;  her  still  noble  brow  is  circled  with  a  bandeau 
of  rubies,  which  glance  not  with  a  less  burning  lustre 
because  they  are  the  price  of  a  daughter's  peace.  One 
face  only  wears  a  troubled  expression — the  heart  of  the 
brother  distrusts  his  sistei^s  joy,  and  clouds  his  open 
Ibatures. 

Now,  the  clock  has  struck.  The  crowd  opens.  At- 
tended by  her  bridesmaids,  and  leaning  on  her  brother's 
arm,  the  bride  appears ;  her  veil  conceals  her  features — 
but  every  movement  of  her  Agvtrt  is  grace,  and  a  difr> 
iinct  hum  of  admiration  sounds  through  the  room.  The 
hassocks  of  crimson  velvet  are  placed,  and  the  mother's 
hand  puts  back  the  lace  from  her  daughter's  lovely 
face ;  The  holy  words  begin,  when  a  laugh — loud,  loud 
and  triumphant— peals  thrillingly  through  the  room. 
God !  how  that  strange  sound  filled  every  breast  with 
fear :  it  is  repeated — and  even  more  nfiaddened  is  its 
tone !  Came  it  from  the  bride-— that  wild,  unnatural 
mirth?  It  did— it  did.  The  jroung— the  lovely— courted 
bride,  is  now  a  maniac. 

A  few  years  after,  as  the  gay  crowds  who  thronged  Sl 
James'  Chapel,  to  hear  a  fashionable  preacher,  passed 
up  the  main  aisle,  their  satin  slippered  hei  trod  over 
a  plain  slab  of  marble,  engraren  with  the  name  of  OUve 
Etherington.  After  life's  fitfbl  fever,  she  sleeps  well ; 
and  amidst  all  his  public  fame  and  private  happiness,  a 
deep  sadness  would  cross  the  heart  of  Hannam,  when 
he  thought  on  the  early  fate  of  passion's  victim. 

ir  the  ]ov*d  raahly,  her  life  paid  for  wrong— 
A  heary  price  must  all  pay  who  thua  err, 
In  eoDe  ebape.    Let  none  think  to  fly  the  danger, 
For  soon  or  late  Love  la  bia  own  Avenger. 


ANCIENT  PAMPHLET. 

•  Myles  Davies,  in  his  "Icon  Libellorum,"  notices  a 
pamphlet  pretended  to  have  been  the  compositioi^  of 
Jesus  Christ,  thrown  from  Heaven,  and  picked  up  by 
the  Archangel  Michael,  at  the  entrance  of  Jerusalem.  I 


GENOA. 

FROM  THE  NOTE  BOOK  OF  A  T&AVELLEB. 

The  street  which^  under  the  names  of  the  Strait 
Mmxif  Strada  AuoetsfisM,  and  StrmM  JMHruns  ahnosi 
through  the  city,  is  the  only  one  in  Gknoa  of  suflkient 
width  for  the  passage  of  vefaides.  The  rest  are  nothing 
but  lanes,  if  that  term  is  not  even  too  grand  for  them ; 
dark  enough  in  consequence  of  the  height  of  the  houses, 
from  the  opposite  windows  of  which  shaking  hands  is  no 
difficult  process^  and  crowded  to  the  heart's  eontent  of 
the  meet  enthusiastic  lover  of  his  species.  They  are 
for  preferable,  however,  to  many  of  the  wi  tUsmU  streets 
of  Paris,  into  which  a  rehicle  may  coatrive  to  squeeze 
itself,  to  the  insufferable  annoyance  and  imminent  dan- 
ger of  the  pedestrian,  sfdashing  him  with  mod,  if  not 
breaking  his  arm  or  crushing  his  foot — so  that  he  has 
much  less  room  as  well  as  security  in  threading  his 
way.  In  Genoa  you  are  safe  at  least,  except  perhaps 
from  an  encounter  with  a  fmtekm^  or  porter,  bending 
under  his  load,  and  not  well  able  to  aooommodate  lum- 
self  to  your  notions ;  or  with  a  donkey,  with  two  capa- 
cious paniers  ornamenting  his  flanks,  iiUed  with  T^e- 
tables  and  fruit,  and  pretty  nearly  oeenpying  the  eotiie 
space.  But  for  these  you  must  be  upon  the  'kM>k  ouL' 
Such  thoroughfares  are  no  place  for  absent  men. 

In  the  great  street  above  indicated  are  all  the  noag- 
nificent  palaces  firom  which  the  dty  derives  its  qnthet 
of  the  "  Superb;"  and  in  walking  through  it,  ana  esn 
appreciate  the  justness  of  Madame  de  Stall's  remark, 
that "  Genoa  was  built  for  a  Congress  of  Kings'^ — one 
can  understand  why  Tasso  has  apostrophised  it  as  the 
rede  dlU.  But  the  street  should  be  double  its  width  to 
display  the  edifices  with  which  it  is  lined,  to  their  foil 
advantage.  It  does  not  now  permit  the  eye  to  seize 
the  splendid  general  e£ket  which  the  unrivalled  rows 
would  produce,  if  ample  room  and  verge  enough  fiv  a 
perfect  coMp  d'stf  were  possessed.  Nevertheless,  it  may 
well  be  doubted  whether  a  spectacle  of  the  kind  of 
comparable  magnificence,  is  to  be  enjoyed  in  any  other 
city  of  the  globe. 

Some  of  the  palaces  are  painted  on  the  outside  in 
fresco^  but  they  certainly  do  not  present  on  this  account 
an  especially  attrsetiTc  appearance,  as  the  colors  are 
very  much  foded,  and  the  pictures  otherwise  de&ced. 
I  was  somewhat  surprised  at  this  circumstance,  having 
been  led  to  suppose  that  those  oApring  of  the  pendi 
were  in  perfect  preservation,  from  the  renoarks  of  tJuU 
Coryphcea  (if  I  may  feminize  the  term)  of  travellera^ 
Miladi  Morgan,  who  gives  the  climate  an  egregious 
puff  for  having  treated  them  with  the  most  tender  care. 
It  must  doubtless  have  done  so  in  anticipatioD  of  ber 
ladyship's  visit;  but  that  all-important  event  haTing 
occurred,  it  does  not  seem  to  have  coondered  it  worth 
its  while  to  take  any  mora  trouble  about  them— or  rather 
it  has  lent  iu  assistance  to  cause  them  to  rerily  the 
mournful  ejaculatbn,  swrtalis  JmOafenkumi!  to  my  ia- 
finite  regret.  If,  however,  I  was  unlucky  in  not  be- 
holding what  delighted  her  ladyship's  optics  (which 
are  notoriously  so  **  nice"  as  to  be  able  "  to  see  what 
is  not  to  be  seen")  on  the  exterior  of  the  palaces,  I  was 
fortunate,  at  least,  in  not  perceiving  what  annoyed 
them  in  the  interior.  The  Genoese  noblesse  must  hsTo 
made  considerable  strides  in  the  way  of  improvemeat 
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ainee  her  ▼iaal— peradTenture  in  oonsequenoe  of  the 
obserrations  respecting  them  which  ihehas  pabliAed — 
for  the  duet,  cobwebs,  dirty-ricketty  furniture  and  other 
eye-sores  which  rendered  her  miserable,  are  no  longer, 
as  fitf  as  I  could  discern,  in  existence.  The  apartments 
are  dean,  well  attended  to,  and  handsomely,  sometimes 
splendidly  furnished,  with  the  exception  of  one  article, 
the  carpeting,  which  is  almost  universally  of  the  com- 
monest description,  contrasting  oddly  enough  with  the 
lidioeas  of  ererything  else*  But  this  is  an  extraneous 
appendsge,  emplojred  only  lor  a  short  time  during  the 
rery  cold  weather ;  and  indeed  many  of  the  establish- 
neots  are  destitute  of  it  altogether,  the  marble  floors 
being  too  beautiful  to  be  covered,  even  for  the  sake  of 
comfort  As  to  servants,  of  whom  she  found  so  few, 
my  pocket,  at  least,  thought  they  were  sufficiently 
abundant,  as  it  was  not  a  Kttle  lightened  on  account  of 
their  attendance  by  the  time  my  inspections  were  com- 
pleted. They  wiU  not  allow  the  vaUt  d/t  piaee,  whom 
yon  have  hired  to  pilot  you  about,  to  show  you  the 
spartinents  and  give  the  requisite  information  about 
the  pictures.  He  genemUy  remains  in  the  ante-room 
until  the  examination  is  over,  or  if  he  accompanies  you, 
he  dares  not  say  a  word  in  answer  to  your  queries. 
The  right  of  replying  to  them  appertains  exclusively 
to  the  domestics  of  the  mansion,  as  well  as  that  of  re- 
ceiving the  fee  which  you  are  expected  to  bestow.  The 
divisiott  of  labor  is  well  understood  by  these  gentry ; 
and  the  poor  traveller  who  thinks  when  he  has  engaged 
a  dcamUf  that  he  will  have  no  lurther  trouble  in  setp 
tling  ofloounts  for  sight-seeing,  soon  discovers  that  this 
is  but  the  beginning  of  disbursements. 

The  Royal  Pahice,  which  formerly  belonged  to  one 
of  the  Durazzo  family,  is  the  most  extensive  and  mag- 
nificent of  the  collection.  It  is  the  only  one  in  Gknoa 
into  whose  court-yard  carriages  can  enter  and  turn  with 
case,  as  in  days  of  yore  sedan-chairs  were  the  sole 
species  of  conveyance  employed  by  the  inhabitants. 
The  two  stair-cases  of  Carrara  marble,  every  step 
being  of  single  btock,  on  each  side  of  the  vestibule,  are 
splendid  flights,  constructed  by  the  celebrated  Fontana, 
and  conduct  to  saloons  of  corresponding  gorgeousness. 
Before  getting  through  them,  one's  vocabulary  of  eulo- 
gistic exclamations  is  totally  exhausted.  Voltaire's 
remarks  upon  the  different  scenes  of  a  tragedy  of 
Racine— fpHsie^  beiu^  6mm,  opfisie— might  be  imitated 
in  describing  the  various  apartments;  and  I  do  not 
know  but  what  this  would  convey  as  good  an  idea  of 
them  as  a  description  in  detail.  The  furniture  and 
decorations,  particularly  the  gilding,  are  of  surpassing 
richness.  The  works  of  art  with  which  it  is  adorned, 
are  worthy  both  of  their  local  habitation  and  their 
name.  The  principal  painting  is  the  Magdalen  at  our 
Savior's  foot  in  the  house  of  the  Pharisee,  by  Paul 
Veroneee,  placed  by  itself  in  a  splendidly  gilt  room, 
called  la  Saia  di  Pauio  in  honor. of  the  artist.  It  is  a 
work  of  large  dimensions  and  krHliant  general  effect 
The  ooroposttion  is  admirable.  Vou  wonder  at  the 
ease,  freedom  and  grace  with  which  so  many  figures 
are  thrown  together,  and  variously  grouped ;  no  dis- 
traction of  the  eye,  no  confusion  of  the  ipind  are  ex- 
perienoed  in  gazing  upon  it;  the  enstnMt  is  seized 
at  once,  whilst  the  details  bring  themselves  regularly 
and  naturally  to  your  attention ;  and  the  coloring  is 
appropriate,  harmonious,  glowing.    But  the  two  promi- 


nent personages,  Mary  and  the  Redeemer,  are  not  cal- 
culated to  extort  the  admiration  which  they  should 
have  been  entitled  to  claim.  The  expression  of  the 
former's  countenance  is  somewhat  forced  and  unnatu- 
ral ;  and  the  latter  is  certainly  not  invested  with  that 
*  human  foce  divine,'  that  air  of  celestial  purity,  dig- 
nity and  sweetness  beaming  through  mortal  lineaments, 
which  should  ever  be  imprinted  upon  the  features  in 
which  he  is  portrayed.  The  head,  which  pleases  the 
most,  is  that  of  an  old  woman  immediately  behind  the 
penitent,  whcee  expression  is  a  perfect  exhibition  of  the 
simplicity  of  sge,  blended  with  the  love  and  adomtion 
of  a  worshipper.  A  Madonna,  by  Carlo  Dolce,  is  re- 
plete with  that  inefiable  sweetness  of  face,  from  which 
its  author  has  derived  his  name-^the  bluish  tint,  how- 
ever, of  which  he  was  so  fond,  predominating  so  much 
as  to  diffuse  an  unnatural  hue.  A  portrait,  by  Rem- 
brandt, is  one  of  Uiose  magical  heads  which  leave  an 
indelible  impression  upon  the  mind,  from  iter  strength 
and  character ;  and  another  of  Anna  Boleyl},  by  Hol- 
bein, is  much  esteemed ;  but  it  is  hard  and  stiff,  and 
can  scarcely  be  a  flattering  likeness  of  that  celebrated 
dame,  if  we  suppose  the  taste  of  bluff  old  Harry  in 
beauty  to  have  been  at  all  as  exquisite  as  it  was  cspri- 
cious.  The  (Xtnds  and  SopAronia  of  Luca  Giord&no,  is 
a  picture  which  seems  to  me  to  be  valued  beyond  its 
merits.  The  coloring  is  good,  and  there  is  spirit  in  the 
composition,  but  the  figures  are  by  no  means  redolent 
of  poetry— they  are  not  the  embodyiogs  of  Tasso's 
breathing  thoughts  and  burning  word»— nor  is  the  story 
told  with  a  pathos  and  power  confirmatory  of  the  Ho- 
ratian  maxim,  that  the  mind  is  more  affected  by  what 
is  seen,  than  by  what  is  heard  or  read.  The  poet's 
description  awakens  sensations,  which  this  representa- 
tion of  it  is  altogether  impotent  to  call  forth. 

The  statues  are  ranged  on  both  sides  of  a  gorgeous 
gallery,  the  ceiling  of  which  is  painted  in  fresco  by 
Parodi,  a  Genoese.  Among  them  is  an  ancient  one, 
found  in  Greece,  of  a  woman  hokling  a  cup  in  her 
hand ;  and  a  group,  by  Spiachino,  a  modem  artist,  cut 
out  of  a  single  block  of  marble,  of  the  Rape  of  Proser- 
pine. An  antique  bust  of  Vitellius  in  granite  is  prized, 
next  to  the  picture  of  Paul  Veronese,  more  than  any 
treasure  of  the  palace,  and  is  indeed  a  marvellously 
characteristic  representation  of  that  personification  of 
sensuality. 

The  Sam  Palace  contains  the  famous  saloon,  which 
is  reported  the  most  splendid  in  the  world.  There  are 
materials  enough  in  it,  undoubtedly,  to  render  it  so— 
and  were  it  twice  its  present  size  it  would  be  so  beyond 
all  question ;  but  now  there  is  so  much  crowded  within 
a  narrow  space,  that  the  eye  is  fatigued  and  cannot 
well  catch  any  imposing  general  effect.  It  is  only  by 
an  examination  in  detail  that  an  idea  is  obtained  of  its 
magnificence,  and  then  one  cannot  help  experiencing 
something  of  the  same  kind  of  wonder  as  was  felt  by 
the  inhabitants  of  Goldsmith's  village,  with  regard  to 
the  schoolmaster's  learning,  when  they  marvelled  *'how 
one  small  head  could  carry  all  he  knew."  You  cannot 
imagine  how  so  small  a  room  can  contain  so  vast  a 
quantity  of  gilding,  marble,  and  other  rich  materials. 
Every  particle  of  it  is  ornamented  in  the  extreme.  The 
grandest  impression  is  received  from  the  reflection  i 
the  sheets  of  mirror  that  occupy,  or  rather  constit^f 
two  opposite  walls,  in  which  it  is  multiplied  and  ^ 
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longed  lo  an  indefinite  extent,  ao  as  to  ^ve  the  appeal^ 
ance  of  an  immenae  apartroenL  The  seirant  who 
showed  the  saloon,  told  me  it  was  never  used.  Had 
the  money  expended  in  its  deeoration  been  employed 
for  the  purchase  of  works  of  art,  what  a  noble  gallery 
might  have  been  collected — how  much  more  gratifica- 
tion would  have  been  giTen— -how  much  higher  an 
opinion  would  be  entertained  of  the  individnal  who 
caused  it  to  be  constructed  I  The  only  picture  I  saw 
in  the  palace  was  a  portrait  of  the  bride  of  the  ownet^ 
son,  recently  married.  Her  firae  is  quite  pretty,  and 
her  hands,  the  painting  of  which,  the  serrant  assured 
me,  gives  but  a  faint  idea  of  their  beauty,  perfectly 
exquisite. 

The  most  interesting  of  the  Genoese  palaces^  is  the 
Palazzo  Doria,  erst  the  residence  of  the  feRKMis  An* 
drew,  whose  titles  are  inscribed  upon  the  front  in  a  line 
of  '  pretty  considerable'  extent  Its  associations  with 
the  immortal  warrior  and  patriot,  constitute  its  princi* 
pal  charm,  as  it  is  now  greatly  dilapidated— time,  which 
has  been  impotent  to  impair  the  memory  of  the  virtues 
and  achievements  of  him  by  whom  it  was  erected, 
having  taken  his  revenge  upon  the  building,  which  now 
exhibits  the  power  of  the  great  destroyer  in  a  melan- 
choly style.  The  old  Ducal  Palace  is  periiapa  the  finest 
structure  in  the  city ;  but  it  contains  nothing  of  particu- 
lar interest  in  the  way  of  art. 

Of  the  Churches,  most  are  worthy  of  a  visit,  and 

several  are  of  amazing  splendor,  well  calculated  to 

dazzle  the  eye,  if  not  to  satisfy  Uie  taste.    The  eathe- 

dral,  8mi  Lorenzo^  is  of  ample  dimensions  and  oorTe»> 

ponding  magnificence  within,  but  it  certainly  is  not 

obnoxious  to  the  accusation  which  is  preferred  against 

80  many  of  the  things  of  this  world,  of  presenting  a 

captivating  exterior,  concealing  internal  defectp-a  r^ 

mark  which  may  be  applied  to  all  of  the  churches.    No 

one  of  them  tempts  the  spectator  to  say,  with  the  old 

dramatist— 

Olre  ma  leave  nore  now  than  e*cr  to  wonder, 
A  building  of  ao  goodiy  a  proportion. 
Outwardly  ell  exact,  the  framo  of  ReareD, 
Should  hide  within  eo  haee  inhabitants. 

The  very  reverse  is  the  case.  Outside  they  ore,  for  the 
moat  part,  as  repulsive,  as  they  are  goigeous  within. 
The  front  of  the  cathedral  is  composed  of  black  and 
white  marble,  horizontally  arranged  in  alternate  stripes, 
the  effect  of  which  is  almost  ludicrous.  It  was  in  this 
church  that  the  unfortunate  Bonfadio^  author  of  the 
annals  of  Genoa,  whoee  condemnation  is  still  enveloped 
in  mystery,  requested  to  be  interred,  in  a  beautiful  and 
pathetic  letter,  written  when  be  was  on  the  eve  of  exe- 
cution. Here  also  is  preserved  the  famous  Saeto  Csfma, 
the  emerald  dish,  which  was  carried  oif  by  the  Crusa- 
ders, in  the  twelfth  century,  from  Cacsarea  in  Palestine, 
and  venerated  as  that  given  by  the  Clueen  of  Sheba  te 
Solomon,  until  it  was  discovered  on  examination  by 
the  French,  that  it  was  green  glass.  In  this  credulity 
there  was  %o  very  great  harm,  whatever  deficiency 
there  may  have  been  of  wisdom ;  but  it  has  furnished 
the  lady  traveller,  before  alluded  to,  an  occasion  of 
uttering  some  philosophy,  stale,  flat,  and  unprofitable 
enow.  The  peregrinator  is  not  to  be  envied,  whose 
grand  object  in  travelling  from  Dan  to  Bersheba,  is  to 
discover  banenness.  A  generous  mind  would  rather 
please  itself  whilst  contemplating  this  little  artide^ 


with  regarding  it  as  a  memento  of  the  valor  and  devo- 
tioo  of  the  Genoese  by  whom  Csaarsa  was  eapunned — 
of  those  republican  christians  who,  having  received  the 
conunnnion,  scaled  the  ramparts  with  the  laddcn  only 
of  their  galleys,  without  even  waiting  fisr  their  ma^ 
chines— than  with  behokling  in  it'^nothing  b«t  a  moon- 
ment  of  weakness  and  superstition,  and  railing  at  it  as 
such. 

The  dftimmsisls  claims,  with  justice,  to  be  the  most 
superb  of  the  edifices  dedicated  to  ths  Almighty.  For 
all  ita  richness  it  is  indebted  to  a  private  fiunily  of  the 
city,  the  Lomellini,  who  until  the  middle  of  the  17ih 
century,  were  lords  of  the  little  idand  of  Tabarea  in 
the  Mediterranean.  It  were  vain  to  attempt  a  dcscri|^ 
tion  of  such  an  amalgamation  of  all  that  is  rich  and 
splendid ;  but  I  may  indicate  ita  ten  exquisite  columns 
of  white  marble  incrasted  with  red,  and  the  glories  of 
the  frescoes  on  ita  vaulta  by  the  brothen  CarkxiL  A 
last  supper,  by  Procaccini,  and  the  martyrdom  of  Saint 
Clement,  by  Giovanni  Battista  Carioni,  deserve  to  be 
diatingubhed  among  the  oil  paintings,  though  the  sub- 
ject of  the  last  is  too  horrible  to  allow  any  gratificatioB 
to  be  derived  from  the  excellence  of  ita  executioii.  This 
is  a  great  mistake.  It  may  be  undeniable  thai  '^picf^ 
vAiis  etouc  poafif  evM  UhH  tudetuU  tewiBefhdi  ^enuiptdet- 
tas,"  but  if  they  choose  to  employ  their  genius  in  a  way 
which  is  intrinsically  revolting,  they  must  not  eomplaia 
if  it  does  not  receive  that  meed  of  admiratioo  which 
may  be  due  to  ita  power.  In  this  drareh  the  offidating 
priesto  are  of  the  Capuchin  order,  and  their  coauae  ha> 
bilimenta  ofiler  a  singular  contrast  to  the  glaring  mag- 
nificence with  which  they  are  surrounded. 

The  church  of  Sen  Ofrv  is  celebrated  as  the  place  in 
which  revolutionary  meetings  were  often  held,  durii^ 
the  period  of  Genoa's  high  and  pafany  state;  and  of 
course,  therefore,  I  looked  upon  it  with  peculiar  edifies^ 
tion,  as  a  good  American,  who  must  be,  catafrrsatlalt,  a 
ftiat  friend  of  *'  the  divine  right  of  inaorraetian.'^— 
Scarcely  leaa  splendid  than  any  of  the  above,  San  Jtmr 
6rogio  possesses  three  treasures  which  impart  to  it 
superiative  value*-^  picture,  by  Ghiido,  and  two  by 
RubensL  The  subject  of  the  first  is  the  Assumption  of 
the  Viigin,  and  would  that  some  laint  idea  ooold  be 
conveyed  of  the  celestial  loveliness,  the  ineffiible  purity, 
sweetness  and  devotion,  blended  with  holy  rapture,  that 
beam  in  a  countenance  whidi,  to  a  mortal  eye,  might 
almost  aeem  fitting  for  the  mother  of  Chid.  Such  aa 
expreanon  might  well  induce  a  Catholic  to  cherish  his 
beautiful  and  consoling  belief,  that  the  immaculata 
being  thus  depicted,  is  an  intercessor  at  the  throne  of 
jtistice  for  the  remission  of  the  punishnaent  due  to  his 
ofiTencBS.  And  the  cherubim  by  whom  she  is  attended 
to  the  mansions  of  bliss,  are  they  not  really  angelic^ 
worthy  of  the  office  they  are  represented  as  performing? 
The  church  of  Carpono,  was  built  by  one  of  the  Sauli 
fhroily,  and  is  approached  by  a  bridge  over  a  deep  val- 
ley that  separates  the  place  where  it  stands  from  the 
main  city.  It  was  constructed  at  the  expense  of  the 
son  of  him  who  had  caused  the  edifice  to  be  erected,  in 
order  that  hia  fotber'a  work  might  be  complete  by  po» 
aeaaing  every  facility  of  acceaa.  The  munificence  and 
public  spirit  of  some  of  those  worthies  of  former  day% 
was  on  a  scale  of  vastness  and  splendor,  which  is  not 
altogether  the  characteristic  of  more  modem  times. 
The  church  is  renarkaUe  for  ita  simplicity  and  bcaati> 
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ful  proportions,  but  its  two  turrets  bear  a  strong  re- 
semblanGe  to  tiie  lady  who  ^  hides  her  head  in  the 
doudsy"  from  their  excessive  elevation,  which  greatly 
injures  the  effect  of  the  cupola.  The  form  of  the  build- 
ing is  a  miniatore  eopy  of  the  original  plan  of  Michael 
Angek),  for  Sl  Peter's  at  Rome— a  plan  on  which  all 
admirers  of  genuine  architectural  beauty  would  so  much 
wish  the  great  temple  had  been  builL  The  interior 
exhibits  that  elegant  unity,  that  svmpUx  munditut  as- 
pect, which  is  the  attribute  of  the  Greek  cross.  It  is 
adorned  with  Tarious  paintings,  and  two  statues,  by 
Puget,  of  St.  Sebastian,  and  the  beatified  Alexander 
Saoll  The  first  is  the  best,  tlie  sculptor  having  been 
always  more  happy  in  the  naked  figure  than  in  drape- 
ries ;  but  although  they  are  both  vastly  extolled,  it  is 
difficult  to  see  in  either  of  them  any  justification  with 
which  Puget  has  been  honored,  of  the  Michael  Angelo 
of  France.  Their  colossal  size,  indeed,  may  furnish  a 
point  of  resemblance,  but "  the  nodosities  of  the  oak  are 
not  its  strength ;  the  contortions  of  the  Sybil  are  not 
her  inspiration.*'  Among  the  pictures,  St  Francis  re^ 
caving  the  stigmata,  is  by  Quercino,  but  it  is  not  a  very 
ikvorable  sample  of  that  master's  style.  Ascending 
into  the  cupola,  you  have  a  splendid  view  of 

La  ma€«tofla  Immensa 
Citt^  che  al  mar  le  sponde,  11  dono  ai  montl 
Occupa  tatta,  e  totta  a  cercUo  adorna. 

The  magnificent  expanse  of  the  gulf;  the  harbor 
filled  with  Teasels  of  every  species,  from  the  stately 
ship  at  anchor,  to  the  litUe  bark,  dancing  upon  the 
waves ;  the  amphitheatrical  city  climbing  up  the  side 
of  the  mountain,  with  its  palaces,  its  turrets,  its  domes, 
and  encircled  with  its  double  wall,  the  outer  one  sweep- 
ing along  the  hills  in  a  circumference  of  thirteen  miles ; 
the  environs  with  their  white  villas,  interspersed 
amongst  growes  of  orange  trees,  laden  with  golden  fruit ; 
the  Apennines  bounding  the  horizon  in  all  directions, 
save  that  in  which  it  kisses  the  waters  of  the  dark  blue 
sea— all  eonspire  to  form  a  panorama,  which  I  should 
have  been  willing  to  gaze  at  without  care  of  time  when 
I  first  beheld  it,  but  ''I  cant  stand  this  wind  any 
longer"  was  the  exclamation,  almost  simultaneous,  of 
myself  and  my  companions,  after  we  had  gratified  the 
firet  impulse  of  curiosity.  Old  CEolus  seemed  really  to 
be  trying  his  best  to  crack  his  cheeks ;  and  in  the  lofty 
exposed  situation  in  which  we  were,  we  incurred  some 
risk  of  being  made  to  play  the  part  of  balloons.  The 
day,  by  the  way,  was  a  horrible  one  in  all  respects,  not 
only  blowing  most  villainously,  but  even  snowing— « 
thing  I  had  little  expectation  of  encountering  in  the  Ru- 
sonian  dime — and  nothing  but  the  insatiable,  uncon- 
qiuenble  spirit  of  sight-seeing,  would  have  inspired  re- 
solutbn  to  brave  the  fury  of  the  skies. 

The  church  of  San  SUfano,  may  be  likened  to  the 
animal  which  has  furnished  Shakspeare  with  one  of  his 
most  feliaitous  simile^-the  toad  that  wears  a  jewel  in 
its  front.  It  is  a  most  unattractive  building,  antiquated 
and  ungainly  in  the  extreme,  but  over  its  chief  altar 
hangs  that  inestimable  picture  of  the  stoning  of  the 
Proto-Martyr,  universally  ranked  among  the  superla- 
tive master-pieces  of  the  art,  which  was  presented  to 
tie  church  by  Md  X,  and  the  cardinal  Julian  de 
It  is  rcAfr] 


irkable  for  being  a  joint  productron, 
the  upper  portift  in  which  the  opening  heayemi  are 


represented  with  their  divine  inhabitants,  having  been 
executed  by  Raphael,  and  the  lower,  depicting  the  lapi- 
dation,  by  Gnilio  Romana    In  its  excellence,  both  as  a 
whole  and  in  detail,  it  exhibits  a  palpable  contradiction 
of  the  assertion  of  La  Bruyire,  that  no  pre-eminent 
work  can  emanate  from  a  conjunction  of  genius.    A 
single  mind,  however,  may  have  predominated  in  all 
those  respects,  in  which  unity  of  effect  is  indispensa* 
ble, — the  general  design  and  composition— as  Romano 
was  a  pupil  of  Raphael,  and  used  constantly  to  labor 
under  his  supervision.    The  execution  of  the  terrestrial 
part  is  probably  all  that  should  be  attributed  to  Ro- 
mano, whilst  the  invention,  as  well  as  the  execution  of 
the  celestial  portion,  may  be  proclaimed  the  offspring  of 
the  master's  genius,  which  would  be  quite  sufficient  to 
give  it  that "  stmptor  et  imum"  appearance,  especially 
requisite  in  what  is  presented  to  the  eye.    This  it  cer- 
tainly possesses.    The  peculiar  characteristics  of  the 
styles  of  the  two  artists  may  be  distinguished  in  their 
respective  portions,  but  there  is  nothing  in  them  incon- 
gruous or  dashing.    They  harmonize  so  as  to  make  a 
perfect  entemhU,  like  the  different  notes  of  a  musical 
duet,  and  enable  the  beholder  to  ''see  the  whole  in  the 
parts,  and  the  parts  in  the  whole,"  the  test  of  a  con- 
summate work.    If  anything  could  justify  the  presump- 
tion of  essaying  to  exhibit  the  Godhead  in  human 
lineaments,  it  would  certainly  be  the  wonderful  skill 
and  power,  with  which  the  attempt  is  executed  in  the 
picture  in  question.    There  is  an  air  of  inexpressible 
dignity  and  majesty  in  the  face  of  the  Father,  and  that 
of  the  Redeemer  beams  with  love  and  compassion ;  but 
1  confess  I  cannot  contemplate  with  pleasure  any  such 
effort  to  reveal  the  mysteries  of  the  heavenly  abode.  It 
is  admissible  to  paint  the  Savior,  for  he  was  man  as 
well  as  God,  and  was  once  clothed  in  mortal  guise,  but 
no  human  imagination  can  ever  imbody  the  vague — 
the  awful  idea  which  is  entertained  in  regard  to  the 
eternal  Father.    It  seems  to  me  that  a  much  sublimer 
effect  would  have  been  produced,  if  the  artist  had  in- 
vested him  with  an  indistinctness  which  would  have 
allowed  the  imagination  of  the  spectator  to  work. 
With  respect  to  all  such  impossible  subjects,  the  exam- 
ple of  him  "^ttt  nil  moHiur  wupie,^  which  the  prince  of 
critics  holds  up  for  imitation,  should  be  carefully  fol- 
lowed— "  Que  dupend  (ractata  ntleiccrepoMe,  reUnquU/* 
The  charitable  institutions  of  Genoa  are  various,  and 
entitle  it  to  a  high  rank  in  the  estimation  of  the  philan- 
thropist.   The  principal  one  is  the  ^Ibergo  de'poMn,  or 
poor-house,  founded  in  the  middle  of  the  17th  century, 
which  is  capable  of  containing  two  thousand  two  hun- 
dred persons.    Even  into  the  asylums  of  misery  and 
toil  in  Italy,  the  luxury  of  art  finds  its  way,  and  the 
Jitbergo,  besides  possessing  statues  of  its  numerous  bene- 
fiustors,  can  boast  of  the  most  precious  piece  of  sculpture 
in  the  city — a  basso-relievo  of  Michael  Angelo,  of  the 
Virgin  embracing  the  dead  body  of  her  divine  son, 
which  proves  that  nature  had  bestowed  upon  the  mighty 
artist  the  keys,  that  *'  ope  the  sacred  source  of  sympa- 
thetic tears,"  as  well  as  those  which  unlock  the  gates  of 
the  terrible  and  the  sublime — so  deeply  pathetic  is  the 
grief  portrayed  in  the  countenance  of  the  bereaved 
mother,  so  affecting  is  the  death* like  repose,  "  the  mild 
angelic  air,"  of  the  features  ofChrisL 

The  school  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  is  also  worthy  of 
note.    For  the  variety  and  extent  of  the  instruction 
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which  18  given  to  its  pupils,  and  Che  exeellenoe  with 
which  it  is  condocted,  it  is  said  to  riTsl  any  establish- 
ment of  the  kind  in  the  worid. 

The  Unirenity  is  a  splendid  building,  with  more, 
however,  of  the  aspect  of  a  palace  than  of  a  college.  It 
is  not  at  present  in  a  very  flourishing  cond ition.  In  the 
grand  hall  are  the  six  famous  statues  by  John  of  Bo- 
logna, of  Faith,  Hope,  Charity,  Justice,  Fortitude  and 
Science ;  of  which  the  finest,  I  think,  is  that  of  the  god- 
dess, who  '*  smiles  eternal  in  the  human  breast."  The 
Libmry  contains  about  45,000  volumes^  and  some  va- 
luable  manuscripts. 

Of  the  three  theatres,  the  Carlo  FeKee,  the  opera 
house,  is  the  most  remarkable.  Next  to  the  SmCs  at 
Milan,  and  the  Am  Cwio  at  Naples,  it  b  the  largest  in 
Italy.  The  columns  and  principal  stair-ways  are  of 
the  purest  Carrara  marble,  but  the  richness  of  its  mate- 
rials is'marred,  in  a  great  measure,  by  a  want  of  appro- 
priate lightness  and  elegance  in  its  architecture. 

Some'of  the  villas  near  the  city  are  not  unworthy  of 
a  visit,  particulariy  the  PoiUano  PtMmMndddU  Puehitre, 
so  called  from  the  fountains  filled  with  gold  fish  with 
which  it  is  adocaed.  These  are  placed  in  artificial 
grottoes  of  the  most  picturesque  appearance,  and  form 
n  delightful  spectacle.  The  ViUeUa  hegri  is  within  the 
precincts  of  the  town,  but  it  is  situated  on  a  lofty  emi- 
nence aloof  from  the  smoke  and  bustle  of  the  streets, 
and  commanding  an  admirable  prospect  The  grounds 
belonging  to  it  are  of  little  extent,  but  I  never  saw  so 
complete  an  exemplification  of  the  mudtmH  in  pmvo  as 
they  afford,  item  the  manner  in  which  they  are  ar- 
ranged. In  the  garden  there  is  a  bast  said  to  be  by 
Canova  (and  the  execution  of  it  is  certainly  not  un- 
worthy of  his  chisel),  under  which,  to  my  great  amaze- 
ment, I  read  the  name  of  Washington  inscribed  in  due 
form.  As  far  as  resemblance  is  concerned,  the  name  of 
any  of  his  successors  in  the  Presidential  chair,  or  prede- 
cessors on  the  throne  of  England,  might  have  been 
employed  with  equsl  propriety. 

The  appearance  of  Qenoa  is^  on  the  whole,  indicative 
of  no  inconsiderable  prosperity.  The  streets  present 
an  animated  scene ; — the  shops  are  well  filled,  and 
wear  a  thriving  look ;  and  a  degree  of  activity  reigns  in 
the  port  which  gives  evidence  of  a  flourishing  com- 
merce. The  mariners  of  the  gulf  form  a  class  of  30,000 
persons,  remarkable  for  their  frugality,  hardihood  and 
skill.  Another  interesting  class  is  that  of  the  Berga- 
mesque  porters,  to  whom  the  service  of  the  Porto-Frmeo 
is  exclusively  reserved,  whose  address  and  probity 
have  almost  become  proverbial,  and  render  them  de- 
serving of  the  privilege  they  enjoy.  The  people  gene- 
rally, judging  from  their  aspect  out  of  doors,  are  a  good 
humored,  well  disposed  race,  and  very  cleanly  in  their 
attire.  The  women  especially,  have  an  exceedingly 
neat  appearance.  The  ample  white  veil  which  is 
thrown  over  their  heads  in  lieu  of  a  bonnet,  gives  them 
n  most  attractive  air,  and  might  be  imitated  in  other 
parts  of  the  world  with  considerable  advantage  to  the 
beauty  of  the  sex.  The  moral  and  domestic  habits  of 
ail  classes,  high  and  low,  are  said  to  have  undergone  a 
most  salutary  change,  eteiabeoism  being  nearly  extinct 


Petrarch  possessed  two  books  of  Cicero  on  Glory, 
which  were  loaned  out  and  lost. 


TO  A  SEA-GULL. 

BT  H.  THOBCPSOIf. 

During  th0  pravalenee  of  the  lata  atorm,  a  nombcr  of  Set* 
OoUa  wara  dfirao  into  tha  intarior  of  Alabaaa  by  Ike  gale. 
The  following  linaa  wara  auggaaied  on  wiuianlDg  Ka-fovli 
BO  far  from  tha  coaat, 

Bird  of  the  deep !  amid  the  storm. 

Ah,  whither  dost  thou  roam  1 
Com'st  thou  a  messenger  of  wo^ 

From  thy  fiur  ocean  home  7 
Or  seekest  thou  some  wand'rer  lost. 

Pale  pilgrim  of  the  sea, — 
Whose  eye  looks  down,  as  if  to  ask 

Intelligence  of  me  7 
Ah  I  woukl  that  I  might  guide  thee  right. 

And  with  thee  roam  the  while ; 
Till  thou  should'st  rest  thy  weary  wing 

On  8um9an*h  sweet  isle  ; 
For  ah !  like  thee,  alone  and  lost, 

Through  tears  I  dimly  trace. 
That  far-ofif  spot,  which  coming  years 

Nor  Time  shall  ne'er  efiTace. 

And,  lonely  bird,  in  Memory's  light 

Faintly  its  wave  I  see ; 
Whose  murm'ring,  wlusperB  to  my  heart 

In  joyous  sympathy  ;^ 
But  fare  thee  well  I  a  long  fiuewell ! 

Whose  flight  hath  been  in  vain ; 
It  was  perchance  from  that  far  shore 

I  may  not  tread  again. 

And  now  thy  form  is  with  the  cloud. 

Lost  in  the  angry  blast ; 
But  yet  thou  shalt  not  fall  to  earth 

Like  me— unwept  at  last ; 
But  still  live  on  awhile  in  song, 

*'  The  lost  bird  of  the  sea,*' 
Whose  hapless  tale  may  yet  be  heard. 

In  plaintive  minstrelsy. 
Tottapoota  Co.,  MAama, 


TO  MRS.  CHRISTIANA  S. 

18M.t 

In  other  lands,  far,  far  away, 
Thy  steps  through  future  years  must  stray, 
And  it  is  weak,  I  know,  to  mourn 
The  days  that  never  can  return : — 
I  know  wc  ne'er  shall  meet  ogain^ 
To  hope,  to  wish  it,  were  io  vain ; 
And  soon  must  all  my  thoughts  of  thee 
Be  pictures  drawn  from  memory —      -^ 
And  well  remembrance  paints  thee  now, 
When  clustering  ringlets  decked  thy  hrovr, 
And  hues  too  bright,  too  fair  to  last, 
Their  beauty  on  thy  features  cast, — 


*  Tha  nsma  of  an  laland  In  tha  harbor 
f  Mis.  C.  8.  died  to  Alabsma  the  first 
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Even  the  first  word  thy  lips  ooukl  fnun«, 
I  w«U  remember— 'twas  mjf  name  / 
It  seems  e'en  now  as  if  I  heard 
The  music  of  that  one  sweet  word ! 
But  Time's  antiring  footsteps  glide 
Full  swiftly  on — thou  art  a  bride ! 
A  bride, — ^may  love  thy  blessing  be — 
May  the  world  wear  her  smiles  for  thee — 
Nor  look,  nor  altered  tone  proclaim 
Affection  but  an  empty  name! 
Thou  leaTest  me  soon — Of  hopes  fulfilled 
Be  thine  the  bliss,  unchanged,  unchilled ! 
Thou  hast,  where'er  thou  may'St  remove, 
A  Sister's  prayers,  a  Sister's  love. 

E.  A.  8. 


CONSTANTINE: 

OR,  THE  REJECTED  THRONE. 
IN  TWELVE  CHAPTERS. 


By  the  Aulhor  of  "Sketches  of  FrKate  Lliii  and  Character  of 

WiUiam  H.  Crawford." 


CHAPTER  IX. 

What  ftod  I  here  ? 

Fair  TortJa>a counterfeit?  What  deiiii*god 

Hath  come  ao  near  creation  f  Here  are  aeTer'd  Upe, 

Parted  by  eager  breath :  Here  in  her  hahre 

The  painter  plays  the  epider,  and  iiath  woven 

A  golden  meah  t'  entrap  the  hearte  of  men. 

Bat  her  eyee !  How  could  he  eee  to  do  them  ? 

HtrchtaUoJ  Venice, 

The  resolutions  Amelia  had  formed,  were  confirmed 
by  the  interesting  scene  which  had  taken  place  in  the 
forest,  and  feeling  herself  unable  to  bear  the  scrutiny 
of  the  Countess  in  a  personal  communication,  on  the 
ensuing  day  she  sent  her  the  following  billet: 

"  As  a  preliminary  step  to  a  final  decision,  and  in 
compliance  with  the  reiterated  solicitations  of  Count 
Alexhis^  I  consent,  my  dey  cousin,  to  sit  for  my  por- 
trait—U^morrow  if  you  ptease— end  when  that  is  fin- 
ished, will,  in  obedience  to  my  uncle,  as  soon  afterwards 
as  you  and  he  desire,  make  the  proposed  Journey  to 
SuPetersburgh." 

Astonished,  but  delighted  with  this  aequiescenee,  the 
Countess  Sophia  hastened  with  the  glad  tidings  to  the 
Elector.  A  courier  was  ordered  to  be  in  readiness,  to 
bear  despatches  immediately  to  St  Petersburgh,  and 
anangements  made  fi)r  transmitting  the  portrait,  as 
soon  as  it  was  finished.  These  hasty  steps  were  taken, 
that  Amelia,  fiwling  herself  compromitted,  might  not 
reciact  a  determination  which  the  Countess  knew  full 
well  was  reluctantly  made.  The  Princess  made  it  her 
pertieular  jAest,  that  no  one  but  her  cousin,  the 
Count,  andpTeresa  should  be  present  at  the  sittings. 
Erery  wiK  she  expressed  was  unhesitatingly  complied 
with,  and  when  poesiUe,  every  desire  was  anticipated. 
Her  guardian  and  kinswoman  were  emulous  in  their 
efforts  to  gratify  and  amuse  her— while  her  lover,  in 
flent  amazement,  watched  the  progress  of  events  that, 
apparently,  were 'so  opposed  to  the  purpose  she  had 
avowed  to  him. 


When,  according  to  appointment,  he  next  morning 
attended  the  Princess,  on  entering  the  apartment,  he 
recoiled  on  beholding  her  surpassing  beauty.  Arrayed  in 
a  fanciful,  but  most  becoming  costume,  never  before  were 
the  exquisite  proportbns  or  graces  of  her  form  so  strik- 
ingly conspicuous ;  her  face  was  radiant  with  tender- 
ness and  sensibility — smiles  played  over  her  rosy  lips, 
and  a  soft,  but  arch  expression,  shone  in  her  now  raised, 
now  downcast  eyes. 

'*This  is  the  very  witchery  of  loveliness,"  thought 
he,  as  he  gazed  on  her  glowing  countenance,  her  gmce- 
ful  attitudes,  and  symmetric  form.  *'  Is  it  by  Investing 
her  image  with  such  capttvation,  that  she  will  induce 
her  royal  lover  to  reject  her  ?** 

Amelia  watched  the  perturbed  looks  of  the  Count, 
and  answered  his  almost  reproachful  glances  with  a 
smile  of  sweet  assurance.  She  seemed  to  enjoy  his 
disquietude,  and  never  had  she  displayed  more  spor- 
tive gaiety,  or  appeared  so  completely  happy. 

The  Countess  could  not  comprehend  a  change  of  hu- 
mor so  unacoountable ;  she  was  lost  in  revery,  endea- 
voring to  solve  the  mystery — ^for  a  mystery  she  felt 
assured  it  was-«some  secret  purpose  concealed  beneath 
the  semblance  of  a  cheerful  acquiescence ;  she  looked 
from  her  pupil  to  Count  Alexius,  and  from  him  to 
Amelia,  in  the  expectation  of  discovering  the  covert 
motive,  or  the  betmyal  of  some  secret  intelligence. 
But  nothing  of  the  kind  appeared — ^in  fact,  &r  from  a 
mutual  understanding  there  seemed  an  absolute  oppo- 
sition in  their  present  dispositions.  Never  before  had 
she  seen  the  Count  so  gloomy  and  agitated,  or  her 
cousin  so  satisfied  and  gay. 

At  .the  end  of  an  hour,  the  artist  ofifered  to  terminate 
the  sitting;  but  the  Princess  declared,  that  so  far  from 
being  wearied,  she  could  set  the  whole  morning.  As 
she  said  this,  she  caught  a  most  anxious  and  inquiring 
glance  firom  her  lover,  who  was  standing  opposite  to 
her,  leaning  on  the  back  of  the  Countess's  diair ;  she 
returned  it  with  one  so  full  of  love  and  happy  security, 
that  his  countenance  instantly  cleared  up ;  he  moved 
nearer  to  her,  and  placed  himself  so  as  at  the  same 
time  he  could  watch  the  varying  expressions  of  her 
face,  and  from  time  to  time  observe  the  progress  of  the 
artist.  He  soon  however  forgot  the  work  that  was 
going  on,  so  completely  loat  was  he  in  trying  to  disco- 
ver in  her  eyes  a  solution  of  her  enigmatical  conduct. 
He  was  startled  from  this  absorbing  study  by  some  ob- 
servation the  Countess  made  on  the  picture ;  he  was 
instantly  by  her  side,  examining  the  same  object. 

''This  is  miraculous  I"  he  exclaimed.  "What  an 
astonishing  likeness,  and  what  an  equally  astonishing 
progress  yon  have  made,"  for  he  was  unconscious  of 
the  time  that  had  elapsed  since  he  had  last  looked  at 
the  work.  **  It  is  wonderful !" 

"I  feel  inspired,"  replied  the  gallant  Frenchman. 
It  grew  late,  and  the  Countess,  who  had  consented  to 
prolong  the  sitting  from  hour  to  hour,  in  the  hope  of « 
discovering  the  secret  spring  by  which  Amelia's  con- 
duct was  actuated,  now  proposed  adjourning  it  to  the 
next  day,  and  after  the  separation  of  the  party,  re- 
turned to  her  apartment,  more  confirmed  in  her  sus- 
picions, and  more  bewildered  in  her  conjectures. 

In  the  course  of  the  ensuing  evening,  the  usual  com- 
pany being  assembled,  the  Count,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
danced  with  Amelia,  and  afterwards  attended  her  to 
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her  instrument,  where,  after  playing  a  variety  of  pieces, 
^e  requested  him  to  accompany  her  in  a  duet;  "and 
as  the  words  are  new,**  said  die,  "Teresa  has4ran- 
scribed  ihem  for  you ;  read  them  over  before  you  at- 
tempt singing  them." 

"Precious,  precious  words  I**  whispered  he,  as  he 
leaned  over  her  chair  and  read  them.  They  conveyed 
to  him  a  meaning  veiled  from  the  comprehension  of 
others — a  meaning  dear  to  his  heart,  cheering  to  his 
hopes—bis  spirits  revived,  the  evening  closed  charm- 
ingly, and  as  he  took  his  leave,  the  Princess  whis- 
pered— ^**  confide!" 

Another  and  another  morning  was  given  to  the  artist ; 
distrust  no  longer  marred  the  pleasure  of  the  Coant*s 
attendance.  His  countenance  beamed  with  satisiaction — 
his  conversation,  replete  with  vivacity  and  intelligence, 
seemed  to  wing  the  hours,  and  the  rapidity  with  which 
they  flew,  made  the  progress  of  the  work  seem  mirscu- 
k>u8.  They  wished  the  artist  less  diligent,  that  these 
delightful  meetings  might  be  again  and  again  renewed* 
What  an  ineffiible  charm  does  happy  love  diffuse  over 
the  face.  Its  warm  glow  tinging  the  cheek,  its  spirit 
sparkling  in  the  eye,  its  tenderness  and  sensibility  ani- 
mating the  countenance,  can  make  even  a  homely  face 
look  beautiful.  What  then  must  have  been  its  efiect 
on  beauty  itself  7  The  Countess  looked  with  wonder  on 
Amelia's  heightened  charms.  The  Couqt's  own  con- 
sciousness made  him  sensible  of  the  cause ;  yet  while 
he  gazed  in  rapture,  he  trembled  with  apprehension—- 
for  it  was,  he  thought,  an  impossible  thing  for  Constan- 
tine,  after  seeing  this  portrait,  to  reject  the  original 
Yet  Amelia  smiled  in  triumph,  and  he  tried  to  enjoy 
the  present,  without  fearing  the  future.  Had  they  ob- 
served the  significant  looks  of  the  painter,  as  he  occa- 
sionally glanced  from  one  to  the  other,  on  remarking  the 
blushes  that  mantled  Amelia's  cheel^  and  the  varying 
expressions  of  her  face,  they  would  have  perceived  that 
their  secret  sentiments  were  discovered  by  one,  whose 
art  made  him  well  acquainted  with  every  mutation  of 
the  human  face. 

"  Pray,"  said  the  Count  to  Teresa,  one  afternoon, 
when  he  met  her  alone  in  the  gardens,  "what  does 
your  lady  do  with  herself  in  the  interval  between  the 
sittings  and  her  appearance  in  the  evening  ?  Her  pn^ 
menades,  of  which  she  was  so  fond,  are  absolutely 
abandoned :  she  is  no  longer  to  be  found  in  the  gallery, 
saloon  or  garden." 

Teresa  smiled  significantly,  and  replied,  "  that  is  part 
of  the  enigma  of  which  you  were  the  other  day  com- 
plaining to  my  mistress ;  but  I  am  sure  my  lord  will  not 
expect  its  solution  from  me." 

Solicitous,  nay,  anxious  as  the  Count  was,  for  an  ex- 
planation of  the  strangeness  and  mystery  of  Amelia's 
conduct,  he  was  too  honorable  to  tamper  with  one  whom 
he  knew  to  be  in  her  confidence,  and  he  left  Teresa 
without  farther  questioning,  though  had  he  persisted, 
he  would  not  have  succeeded  in  drawing  from  her  any 
communication  unwarranted  by  her  lady. 

The  circumstance  of  having  been  the  foster-sister  of 
the  Princess,  seemed  a  stronger  tie  than  that  of  consan- 
guinity. Teresa  folt  herself  so  identified  with  her  bene- 
factress and  friend,  that  she  considered  her  interest, 
her  joys,  her  sorrows,  as  her  own,  and  in  the  present 
emeigency,  was  the  sole  confidant  of  her  orphan  mis- 
tress. 


Preparations  were  now  hurried  on  for  the  hog  antici- 
pated journey.  The  Elector  declared  he  woald  himself 
accompany  his  niece,  and  all  the  omntien  eoatended 
for  the  honor  of  attending  her  on  this  giand  oecuioo. 
The  destined  bride  was  besieged  with  applieatiooa  and 
importunities;  wholly  indiflferent  to  these  appoint 
ments,  she  only  stipulated  for  the  attendance  of  Terea, 
and  having  secured  that,  left  every  other  amneemcnt 
to  the  Countess. 

The  day  for  the  commencement  of  their  jooraeyvaa 
fixed,  and  the  interval  was  full  of  bustle  and  prepan- 
tion  by  the  eager  expectants.  Amelia  alooe^  was  listless 
and  indifferent. 

As  the  day  drew  near  and  nearer,  an  obvious  anxiety 
took  the  place  of  that  listlessness — the  gaiety  she  hod 
so  lately  displayed  vanished,  and  was  succeeded  by  a 
thoughtfoloess  almost  amounting  to  sadness.  Count 
Alexias,  who  was  more  and  more  bewildered,  as  he 
learned  the  preparations  so  seriously  making  for  a  jour- 
ney to  St.  Petersburgh,  began  to  lose  all  confidence  in 
the  hopes  Amelia  had  raised.  The  consent  she  kad 
given  to  have  her  portrait  sent  to  Constantine,  be  be- 
lieved to  be  designed,  in  some  way,  as  a  blind  to  ber 
real  intentions — a  subterfuge — a  means  of  delayiog  an 
ultimate  decision.  But  now,  the  event  was  publicly 
announced — the  whole  court  were  in  various  ways  pre- 
paring for  it.    - 

After  going  so  ikr,  he  oonld  perceive  no  posBble 
mode  of  deUying  the  journey,  or  of  escaping  from  its 
consequences. 

Had  Amelia  deceived  him  ?  No— of  this  he  felt  as- 
sured ;  but  had  she  not  deceived  herself?  Had  the 
not  dreamt  of  possibilities  which  she  could  not  realize? 
Inexperienced  and  young  as  ahe  was,  the  acbemes  on 
which  she  founded  her  hopes  might  have  been  found 
falacious  and  chimericaL  Still,  while  she  looked  gay 
and  happy,  he  hoped  for  all  he  wished— but  with  ber 
smiles,  his  hopes  likewise  fled.  Gloomy  and  silent,  be 
sat  apart  from  the  object  of  his  secret  love ;  he  sTMled 
her  presence;  and  when  in  her  company  his  eyes 
sought  her's,  too  often  did  he  perceive  them  filled  witb 
tears.  Had  the  courtiers  been  less  engaged  with  their 
own  interests,  this  change  in  these  young  persons  wooki 
have  given  rise  to  strange  surmises.  The  Countess  was 
not  so  careless  an  observer— but  suspecting,  as  ibedid, 
a.  mutual  attachment,  the  sadness  of  Amelia  surprised 
her  much  leas  than  her  late  gaiety.  Beliering,  bo«- 
ever,  that  ambition  had  triumphed  over  love,  in  tbe 
mind  of  her  pupil,  ahe  felt  little  uneasiness  about  ber 
present  distress,  from  a  full  aasurance  that  cventnaDy 
she  would  rejoice  in  the  sacrifice  she  had  made.  Tbe 
Count  she  sincerely  pitieJ ;  for  him  there  was  noremu* 
neration.  Meanwhile,  the  k>vers  were  equslly  filled 
with  sad  forebodings.  **  I  have  gone  too  for  to  retreat, 
thought  the  hitherto  sanguine  and  enthusiastic  girl 
"But  oh  I  should  my  plan  fail !— Well,  I  can  die-or  1 
can  seek  a  refuge  from  the  anger  and  pe  Aptkm  of  my 
kinsman,  in  the  living  death  of  a  monastcH^ 

"  I  have  been  perfidious,"  thought  the  CK>unt  ^l 
have  betrayed  the  most  sacred  trust— the  mostgencww 
confidence— alas !  I  have  done  still  worse— I  have  been 
cruel:  after  kindling  a  flame  in  the  ardent  bosom  of 
my  Prince,  I  leave  it  to  consume  him.  Were  it  amell 
pe^tical  alliance  he  desired,  the  loss  of  this  lovely  crea- 
ture might  be  repaired— but  it  »  happineB  he  seete 
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and  geoUeness  and  goodness  such  as  my  Amelia's,  alone 
can  make  him  happy :  she  is  the  yery  being  to  accom- 
'plish  this  purpose,  and  I  hare  robbed  him,  basely  robbed 
him,  of  this  inappreciable  treasare.  Justly  will  he  ban- 
idi  me  from  bis  presence,  tear  me  from  his  kind  regards^ 
and  spurn  me  from  his  feet,  should  I  there  prostrate  my- 
self to  obtain  his  pardDo.  Amelia !  Amelia !  you  have 
cost  me  not  only  the  esteem  of  my  generous  master, 
but  my  own.  Even  eould  he  forgive  me,  never  could 
I  ibrgiTe  myself.  And  then,  his  mother— what  fond 
hopes  did  she  indulge  I  The  good  old  Elector,  too^  who 
has  treated  me  with  such  confidence  and  kindq^ss— and 
the  ezeellent  Countess  Sophia,  how  will  they — ^how 
will  every  honest  mind  despise  me !  But  it  is  not  too  late 
to  retrieve  my  error.  No  decisive  step  is  yet  taken—no 
suspicion  of  my  treachery  exists ;  it  is  only  with  love 
I  have  to  combat, — and  this  shall — ^yes,  it  shall  yield  to 
tniihaod  honor." 

Fearfal  of  trusting  himself  with  time  for  con^dera- 
tioo,  he  snatched  up  a  pen,  and  hastily  wrote  the  fol- 
lowing lines  to  the  Princess : 

"  Restore  to  me,  loveliest  and  most  beloved, — ^restore 
to  me  the  faith  I  pledged  you.  I  restore  to  you,  your  free- 
dom, though  my  misery  may  be  the  consequence. 
Wretchedness  I  can  endure — a  consciousness  of  guilt  I 
cannot.  I  clearly  perceive  your  own  hopes  are  fading— 
you  find  your  sdieme  to  be  impracticable;  leave  me, 
then,  to  my  fate.  Ble^  and  be  blest  in  the  destiny  de- 
signed you  by  heavem  ALBznrs.^' 

The  state  of  mind  discovered  by  this  hasty  billet, 
conmced  ^Pielia  that  love,  though  crowned  with  suc- 
cess, would  not  suffice  for  the  felicity  of  her  lover ;  that 
remorse  would  embitter  his  future  life,  unless  it  was 
with  the  ftdl  consent  of  Constantino  that  she  became 
his.  Her  scheme  did  indeed  seem  almost  impractica- 
ble, or  rather  impossible— but  the  alternative  was  hotri- 
ble  to  her  imagination,  and  she  became  resolute  to  make 
the  attempt.  Yet,  dismayed  by  the  evils  which  its  fail- 
ure would  entail — apprehensive  of  danger  to  Alexiua, 
even  more,  than  of  suffering  for  herself— her  mind  be- 
came perturbed  and  gloomy-— her  appetite,  her  rest  for- 
sook her.  A  secret  fever  preyed  on  her  delicate  frame, 
and  tarnished  her  brilliant  beauty.  The  looks  of  the 
Count,  so  far  from  supporting  her  si»rits,  increased  her 
distress.  She  felt  sick — the  journey  was  necessarily 
delayed. 

Meanwhile,  a  courier  had  arrived  with  despatches 
for  the  young  envoy ;  reproaching  him  with  want  of 
energy  or  skill,  and  attributing  to  his  neglect  or  defi- 
ciency the  procrastination  of  an  event  on  which  the  em- 
press mother  had  set  her  heart,  no  less  than  her  son, 
the  Grand  Duke.  But  a  private  letter  from  the  secretary 
of  the  Prince,  filled  Alexius  with  alarm,  as  well  as  anx- 
iety. 

"  Why,  my  dear  Count,"  it  said,  "have you  so  cruelly 
sported  with  the  fancy,  or  feelings,  rather,  of  our  roas- 
ter ?~Why  describe  the  young  Princess  as  possessed 
of  exquinte  beauty,  when,  if  her  portrait  is  a  correct 
likeness,  she  is  almost  homely."  Could  you  have  wit- 
nessed his  disappointment  and  indignation,  when  he 
eagerly  ran  to  contemplate  the  image  of  her  whom  he 
had  enshrined  in  his  heartr— or  fancy,  if  you  will,  as  an 
object  to  be  worshipped,  and  when  instead  of  all  that 
was  animated,  youthful  and  glowing,  he  b^eld  a  cold, 


pale,  insiped  face,  and  a  form  devoid  of  grace  and  sym- 
metry, he  burst  forth  into  imprecations  on  what  he  call- 
ed your  perfidy — accused  you  of  playing  into  the  hands 
of  his  mother,  who^  anxious  for  his  marriage,  cared  only 
for  character  and  disposition,  and  nothing  for  personal 
charms,  and  that  to  gain  her  favor,  you  bad  been  re* 
gardless  of  his  desires-«-that  the  cause  of  your  so  long 
delaying  the  portrait  was  now  evident ;  you  deferred 
sending  it,  until  the  affair  was  carried  too  far  to  be  bro* 
ken  ofi^  But  it  is  impossible,  my  dear  Count,  to  de« 
scribe  his  fury.  The  empress  has  soothed  him  with  the 
idea  that  the  fault  lies  in  the  artist,  and  he  has  at  last 
consented  to  take  no  rash  step  until  he  sees  the  origi- 
nal—then, should  the  likeness  prove  correct,  he  swears 
he  will  never  ratify  the  engagements  you  have  so  per<» 
fidiously  drawn  him  inta" 

This  letter  overpowered  and  baffled  the  comprehend 
sion  of  Count  Alexius.  <*  That  portrait,"  exclaimed  hci 
''cold,  pale,  insipid!  the  artist's  fault  7  Why,  it  was  the 
very  triumph  of  art— it  was  intelligence  and  sensibility, 
transfused  into  the  piaured  perfection  of  beauty* 
What  is  the  meaning  of  this  ?" 

In  vain  he  sought  for  a  solution  of  his  perplexity  in 
the  various  accidents  to  which  a  work  of  act  was  liable ; 
but  though  an  accident  might  injure  and  deface,  it  could 
not  possibly  change  this  lovely  picture  to  the  degree  de* 
scribed.  Could  any  mistake  have  occurred  ?  That  he 
thought  impossible,  as  the  Countess  had  superintended 
its  package  by  the  artist  himself,  so  anxious  was  she 
that  it  should  escape  any  possible  injury,  in  which  de« 
sire  the  vanity  of  the  artist  was  equally  interested. 
Again  he  read  over  his  friend's  letter ;  he  could  find 
no  clue  to  the  mystery,  and  his  first  astonishment  aba* 
ted ;  his  reperusal  maiide  liim  more  sensible  to  the  re- 
proaches of  Constantino. 

**  Play  into  his  mothershands  1"  he  exclaimed — "  and 
could  my  Prince  suspect  me  of  sacrificing  his  happi- 
ness to  the  authority  even  of  his  mother?  Could  he 
believe  any  reward  from  her  could  alienate  me  from  his 
interest?  I  too,  who  have  ever  been  so  devoted  to  his 
every  wish!" 

This  communication  from  his  friend  completed  the 
wretchedness  of  the  Count,  who,  at  the  time  of  its  ar* 
rival,  was  laboring  under  the  most  cruel  anxiety  about 
the  Princess,  whose  illness  he  had  just  heard  o&  "  Too 
tender  woman !"  thought  he,  "must  you,  lovely  and 
excellent  as  you  are,  be  the  victim  either  of  ambition  or 
sensibility?  Alas!  there  is  no  alternative— a  victim  to 
one  or  the  other  you  must  be." 

No  longer  harassed  by  the  crowds,  ceremonies,  or 
tiresome  amusements  in  which  she  had  lately  been  en« 
gaged,  and  which  had  cruelly  warred  with  her  secret 
feelings,  Amelia  regained  a  degree  of  composure,  if 
not  cheerfulness,  in  the  quiet  and  seclusion  of  her  own 
apartment,  and  in  the  sjrmpathy  of  her  deaf  Teresa. 

With  her  health,  her  resolution  returned — ^hope  again 
gleamed  through  the  clouds  that  involved  her  fate,  and 
impatient  to  have  that  fate  decided,  after  some  days, 
she  announced  her  ability  to  oonunence  her  journey. 

When  the  Countess  looked  on  hir  pale,  spiritless 
countenance,  she  herself  proposed  a  further  delay,  until 
health  should  restore  the  brilliancy  of  her  pupil's  beauty. 
But  Amelia  assured  her  cousin  it  would  never  be  res- 
tored, while  she  continued  a  prey  to  such  confiicting 
feelings  as  she  now  endured.    The  Countess,  aware  of 
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her  secret  inciioations,  efsily  conceived  how  this  might 
be  the  case,  and  that  she  was  eager  to  terminate  this 
state  of  agitation  and  suspense,  and  therefore  yielded 
to  the  wishes  of  her  still  mvalid  oouain,  trusting  that  the 
journey  would  improve  her  health,  and  consequently 
her  looks. 

But  at  this  advanced  season  of  the  year,  when  the 
weather  was  boisterous  and  inclement,  and  through  a 
country  which  had  so  long  been  the  seat  of  war,  little 
advantage  to  health  or  amusement  for  the  mind  was  to 
be  found  in  travelling.  The  travellers  could  not  look 
from  their  carriage,  without  beholding  the  ravages  com- 
mitted by  contending  armies,  whose  passage  through 
Ibis  disputed  territory  was  marked  with  ruin  and  deso- 
lation—where  conflf^gration  ruined  the  hopes  of  those 
whom  the  sword  had  spared ;  the  honors  of  this  dreary 
•eene  were  increased  by  a  lowering  and  tempestuous 
flky.  Count  Alexius  had  preceded  them  on  their  jour* 
Bey ;  had  he  been  of  the  company,  his  presence  might 
have  banished  the  dulness  and  dissipated  the  gloom 
that  now  settled  on  the  whole  party.  Amelia,  languid 
from  recent  indisposition,  was  oppressed  with  a  thou- 
sand fears;  theCountett  Sophia  suspected  she  knew 
not  what  a  vague  apprehension  of  evil  possessed  her 
mind— «he  perceived  that  her  young  kinswoman  was 
unhappy,  and  feared  she  concealed,  under  her  cold  r^ 
serve,  some  design  inimical  to  the  avowed  purpose  of 
their  journey — some  design  in  which  the  honor  of  her 
uncle  might  be  implicated,  and  his  already  embarrassed 
affairs  still  further  involved.  Nor  was  she  satisfied 
with  the  part  she  herself  had  acted.  Had  she  not,  in 
promoting,  this  alliance,  been  prompted  by  political 
considerations  relative  to  her  own  and  the  Elector's 
interests :  in  fine,  to  family  aggrandizement,  regardless 
of  the  happiness  of  the  Interesting  orphan  committed 
to  her  care.  In  so  doing,  she  had  violated  not  only  the 
dictates  of  humanity,  but  the  rights  of  friendship^ 
With  such  thoughts  pressing  on  her  mind,  how  could 
she  impart  cheerfulness  to  others?  The  Ekictor,  on  his 
part,  was  a  prey  to  painful  reminiscences.  In  regard 
to  his  orphan  niece,  he  felt  no  compunction,  being  fidly 
persuaded  he  was  promoting  her  best  interests,  and  that 
her  present  reluctance,  proceeding  solely  from  ignorance 
and  inexperience,  would  be  followed  by  entire  satisfac- 
tion, when  acquainted  with  all  the  advantages  of  her 
brilliant  destiny.  Having  no  suspicion  of  her  secret 
sentiment!,  he  had  no  drawback  to  the  bright  hopes  he 
indulged  for  her;  but  his  own  peculiar  circumstances 
were  mortifying  in  the  extreme.  When  he  had  last 
visited  St.  Petersburgh,  it  was  as  a  sovereign  and  in- 
dependent prinoe,  derlf  ing  from  his  political  position 
great  weight  in  puUic  afiairs,  and  consequently,  invest- 
ed with  a  dignity  and  importance  gratifying  to  his  am- 
bitious spiriL  Stripped  of  these  distinctions,  his  reve- 
nues diminished,  his  territory  dismembered,  would  not 
his  reception  at  the  Russian  court  be  as  differeht  as  his 
drcumstanees  7  He  had  no  strength  of  character  to 
support  him  under  these  reverses,  and  feeling  degraded 
in  his  own  estimation,  thought  he  would  be  much  more 
so  in  that  of  sooitty.  He  had  eagerly  embraced,  and 
now  anxiously  clung  to  the  proposed  alliance  with  the 
imperial  house,  from  the  hope  of  regaining  a  portion  of 
the  consideration  he  had  lost,  and  in  proportion  to  his 
regret  for  the  past  was  his  solicitude  for  the  fuUire. 
He  had  known  Catherine  beibro  she  ascended  the 


throne,  and  during  her  long  and  prasperoos  reign,  had 
been  a  frequent  and  fiivored  visitor  at  her  gay  and 
splendid  court;  but  in  these  visits  had  not  seen  the 
present  sovereigns^  or  the  empress  mother.  Eliabeth 
had  not  become  the  wife  of  Alexander,  and  Mary  lircd 
with  Paul  in  his  gloomy  retreat,  or  rather,  exile  from 
the  court.  Thus  he  should  find  himself  in  the  midst  of 
strangers,  without  friends  or  favor,  excepting  loeh  is 
the  proposed  connection  between  the  Grand  Duke  and 
his  niece  might  procure  him.  Feeble  characters,  who 
derive  their  eonaequence  from  external  advantages,  sink 
under  the  pressure  of  misfortune.  The  nearer  he  sp- 
proached  his  journey's  end,  the  heavier  did  these  reeol- 
leeted  misfortunes  press  on  the  Elector^  mind. 

Under  such  drcumstanees,  it  is  not  to  be  woodend 
at  that  neither  the  health  or  spirits  of  Amelia  were  im- 
proved ;  on  the  contrary,  to  the  great  mortifieatioa  of 
the  Countess,  she  found,  by  the  time  they  arriTed  at 
St.  Petersburgh,  that  the  beauty  of  the  Princess  was 
sadly  iaded,  and  her  spirits  exceedingly  depressed. 

But  it  was  too  late  to  ratnat— their  joamey  was 
terminated,  and  they  were  installed  in  the  apanmeDU 
prepared  for  thenu 


THE   VILLAGE    BELLS. 

BT  J.  CARROLL  BR£NT. 

Hark  to  the  sound  of  yonder  merry  bell! 
Its  echoes  swelling  forth  upon  the  ear. 
With  music  breaking  from  its  iron  cell. 

Now  dying  ofl^— anon  distinctly  dear; — 
There  is  a  soothing  language  in  that  knell. 
Which  many  love  at  even  tide  to  hear, 
Which  tells  of  village  happiness  and  sports, 
Unknown  to  those  who  pass  their  days  at  oovrU! 

The  swain  who  long  hath  till*d  the  Ibrtile  earth. 

Whose  heart's  a  stranger  to  ambitiofl's  ^lells-* 
Whose  warm  affections  gather  round  his  hearth, 

Calm  and  contented  in  his  hamlet  dwells, 
Lists  to  that  weU  known  sununons  unto  mirth, 
And  casts  aside  his  woridng  garb^  to  lead 
The  lively  hornpipe  o'er  the  verdant  mead. 

Some  village  beauty,  whose  emotions  spring 
From  purer  sources  than  the  rich  possess— 
Whose  heart's  as  gay  as  Laric  upon  the  wing^ 

Dons  her  neat  gown,  and  combs  her  raven  tress^ 
To  play  her  part  within  that  merry  ring, 
The  joys  of  which  should  not  ddight  the  less 
Because  the  sky  may  smile  above  the  head. 
And  spring^born  shrubs  be  crush'd  upon  their  bed. 

Behold  yon  aged  couple,  who  have  seen 

So  many  seasons  pass'd  unruffl'd  by — 
Thdr's  is  a  pleasure,  and  a  peace^  I  ween, 

For  which  in  vain  we  Fashion's  minions  m^, 
For  those  are  dandng  on  that  village  green, 
Whose  sports  are  welcome  to  a  parent's  eye. 
Who  glad  their  spirits  as  they  grow  in  years^ 
With  filial  love,  that  sanctifies  and  cheers. 

X^o  clouds  of  sorrow  shade  the  sunny  ftce . 

Of  thoee  who  figure  in  the  even  danoe: 
With  Nature'a  innate  and  endeaiing  gnos^ 

O'er  the  green  eod  the  laughing  youths  advance; 
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And  A8  the  hoim  wend  onwards  in  their  mcei 
Bask  in  the  sunshine  of  enjoyment's  glance, 
Taste  all  the  pleasnies  of  their  rural  ball,— - 
The  dqr  their  canopy — ^the  earth  their  halL 

Their's  is  a  real  carnival  of  soul— 

Such  scenes  arise  to  fascinate  and  spell  ;— 
Their's  is  no  sighing  for  a  phantom  goal. 

Their  hopes  are  bom  and  die  within  dieir  deO, 
And  as  the  seasons  in  their  progress  roll, 
They  love  the  music  of  their  Tillage  bell, 
Which  peals  a  note  the  peasant's  ear  knows  best, 
The  call  tio  mirth,  or  harbinger  of  rest. 

Who  that  has  seen  them  in  that  playful  hour. 
When  artleM  bosoms  OTerflow  with  mirth. 
That  does  not  kneel  to  nature's  simple  pow'r 

When  such  sweet  scenes  are  witnessed  upon  earth  7 
When  thus  in  Terdant  valley  and  in  bow'r. 
The  sons  of  toil,  and  unpretending  birth. 
Throw  pff  the  cares  and  troubles  of  the  day, 
And  wake  their  souls  to  merriment  and  play  7 

No  mirth  like  their's  in  crowded  towns  is  found*— 

No  hearts  more  pure  than  deck  the  rustic  scene^ 
No  forms  like  their's  in  feshion's  haunts  abound. 

As  nature  shows  us  on  her  turf  of  green  ;— 
Their's  is  no  scene  of  gorgeousness  or  sound, 
The  studied  step,  and  artificial  mien. 
Bat  the  sweet  spirit  of  that  real  joy 
Which  sooms  decay,  and  banishes  alloy. 

The  sons  of  earth,  whose  heritage  is  pain, 

In  whose  sick  souls  ambition's  wont  to  dwell. 
The  sage  who  deems  terrestrial  pleasures  vain. 

And  worships  learning  in  her  silent  cell, 
Claim  not  the  wisdom  of  the  untaught  swain. 
Who  when  he  hears  at  even  fall  that  bell, 
Foigels  the  past  exertions  of  the  day, 
And  threads  the  dance  pre-eminently  gay. 


READINGS  WITH  MY  PENCIL. 

j?o.  vn. 


"  Legore  sine  calamo  eic  dormir*.**— QuMlfi 


40.  "  Ambroflitf,  or  the  Monk :"— bj  AC  6.  Lewit, 

I  read  this  book  of  horrors  out  of  curiosity.  It  ex- 
cited much  remark  when  it  appeared.  It  discovers 
great  perrersion  of  considerable  fancy ;  but  the  thick- 
ening plots,  loathsome,  ghastly,  supernatural  appear- 
ances, and  an  interest  resting  entirely  on  those  who  are 
distinguished  for  vices,  at  least  the  flimsiness,  German 
afictation,  and  slovenliness  of  the  style,  make  it  a  book 
which  few  could  read  with  safety,  and  none  without 
diagusL  Lady  Macbeth'e  single  midnight  walk  is 
worth  a  thousand  mawkish  tales  like  this.  Tet  I  do 
not  pretend  that  there  are  no  traces  of  genius  in  An>- 
brosio  himself.  Indeed,  that  conception  of  character  is 
worth  a  more  favorable  notice.  And  the  plot  is  curi- 
ously interwoven,  without  being  intolerably  perplexed. 


41.  "  Mttlmoth,  or  the  Wanderer :"— by  Maimriiu 

Full  of  most  eloquent  descriptions  of  passion,  tre- 
mendous exhibitions  of  vice,  and  intensely  horrible 
throughout  There  are  incidents  borrowed  from  the 
'*  Monk,"  or  resemblances  to  it ;  but  the  language  and 
eloquence  could  not  be  borrowed ;  for  our  literature  has 
none  like  it  to  lend.  It  is  the  most  miraculous  efibri  of 
the  wildest  fiction  of  any  age ;  and  sustained,  from  b^ 
gining  to  end,  with  equal  beauty  and  force. 

43.  <*  Man  of  Feeling  :"—bj  McKwumU, 

A  soothing  work  of  considerable  genius.  I  think  I 
was  the  better,— I  Iomio  I  was  the  wiser  for  reading  it : 
and  I  am  equally  sure  that  I  was  made  happier,  by  its 
perusal.  The  style  is  graceful  and  simple,  but  not  al- 
ways correct  and  perspicuous. 

43.  «  Marino  Fallero :"— by  Ji^TM. 

A  most  dull,  prosaic  thing, — ^unworthy  of  its  author'a 
genius. 

44.  "  Trarels  of  Lemuel  OolllTer  :>**b7  Dean  Sieift, 

These  are  monuments  of  great  invention,  but  of 
greater  judgment  and  art.  Swift  is  the  only  successful 
writer,  among  those  I  have  read,  who  attempt  to  narrate 
impossibilities  in  the  language,  and  to  gain  the  credit, 
of  truth.  Nothing  but  an  impossibility  of  the  facts 
narrated,  (in  every  place,  and  purposely  anil  absolutely 
called  before  the  mind,)  could  prevent  the  highest  de- 
gree of  credibility  from  being  attached  to  a  narrative, 
with  every  other  character  of  excellence  consistent 
throughout.  If  the  story  were  this  tide  of  impossibil- 
ity, the  style  would  gain  them  credence.  The  humor 
eonsists  in  this  admirably  sustained  contrast ;  and  into 
the  plan  of  the  story  the  most  ludicrous  circumstances 
are  woven  with  the  greatest  adroitness.  It  was  surely 
no  small  effi)rt  of  genius  to  transfer  one's  self,  and  to 
become  so  domesticated,  into  worlds  of  such  propor- 
tions, hiding  all  feeling  of  the  ludicrousness  of  the  cir- 
cumstances ;  or,  at  least,  affecting  the  downright  mm- 
cktdant  manner  of  conscientious  writing,  which  is  never 
thrown  off  its  guard.  In  LilUput,  I  cannot  think  that 
Swift  aimed  chiefly  at  satire.  Amusement  is  most 
plainly  the  end,  and  to  have  completely  effected  it  by 
such  an  effort,  is  no  small  praise.  I  do  not  mean  by 
this,  that  amusement  which  it  gave  me  as  a  child,  but 
that  afforded  by  applying  a  telescope  inverted  to  man- 
ners as  well  as  figures,  and  keeping  the  proi)ortions 
with  that  wonderful  exactness.  The  same  is  true  of 
Brobdingnag,  the  satirical  part  of  which,  to  my  view, 
is  but  secondary.  But  in  Laputa  are  the  finest  carica- 
tures of  speculative  wisdom  in  opposition  to  plain 
sense,  which  the  language  can  boasL  And  in  the  Hou- 
hynmhns,  the  severity  and  truth  (although  the  some- 
what disgusting  indecency)  of  the  satire — the  wise  views 
of  governments,  customs  and  professions — the  develop- 
ment of  all  that  acts  behind  all  human  scenes — ^and  of 
the  sources  and  e&cts  of  all  sorts  of  human  weakness 
and  vice,  present  Swift  to  my  mind,  as  the  very  Juve- 
nal of  our  language,  to  whom  the  poetical  brethren, 
who  followed  him,  cannot,  in  a  single  point  be  honora- 
bly compared.  It  is  iq  vain  to  attempt  reducing  Swift 
to  the  level  of  ordinary  writers.  He  is  occasionally  la- 
mentably groas^  it  is  true,  but  he  unites  more  striking 
excellencies  of  art  and  genius,  than  any  writer  of  his 
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time,— though  he  was  a  cotemporary  of  Bolingbroke, 
Pope  and  Addison. 

46.  "  Ab  to  the  anchoritjr  of  thii  wicnoi,  la  all  matten  rala- 
tififf  to  the  French  coart  at  that  time,  ft  may  be  set  down  aa  be* 
ing  more  baseletfl  than  the  Tabnc  of  a  Tieion."— QuorteriSy  He- 
view* 

The  witness  here  alluded  to  is  Madame  Campaa,  and 
the  article  from  which  I  quote  is  a  well-written  review  of 
O'Meara's  work.  This  writer  is  herein  flatly  contra- 
dicted by  the  reviewer,  as  to  the  well  remembered  as- 
persion upon  the  character  of  Maria  Antoinette,  which 
O'Meara  gires,  as  upon  Bonaparte's  own  authority. 
Several  facts  are  cited,  which  certainly  do  very  mate- 
rially afiect  the  oedibility  of  this  *<  witness."  They 
also  insist  that  Bonaparte  was,  in  reality,  bom  in  1675, 
and  not  in  1769,  as  he  pretended,  alleging  that  this  pre- 
tence originated  from  the  fact,  that  it  was  in  the  last 
named  year  that  Cornea  became  a  French  dependen- 
cy.   Very  likely. 

48.  <*  It  if  retj  true,  that  Napoleon  aaked  the  phystelan^in- 
chief  whether  It  would  not  be  an  act  of  humanity  lo  administer 
opium  to  thoae  aoldlera  who  were  infected  with  the  plague  ?"^ 
Xm  Catoi, 

There  is  a  curious  discrepancy  between  the  state- 
ments said  to  have  been  made  by  Napoleon  oonceraiqf 
the  poisoning  of  the  Jafia  invalids,  and  those  made  by 
this  author.  It  hasbeen  charged  that  Bonaparte  poison- 
ed sixty  sick  soldiers  at  Jaffa,  by  way  of  ridding  him- 
self of  these  useless  cumberers  of  his  march.  Marshal 
Bertrand  believed  it,  if  we  may  credit  Las  Cases,  up  to 
the  time  of  his  residence  at  St.  Helena.  Bonaparte  de- 
clares that  the  invalids  who  were  inflated  with  the 
plague  were  only  $evm  in  number.  Las  Casas's  allega- 
tion places  the  number  far  below  the  commonly  receiv- 
ed report,  and  considerably  above  that  of  the  General, 
and  fixes  it  at  ttoealy !  Then  Napoleon  also  says  that  it 
was  a  professional  man,  and  not  kUnsey^  who  proposed 
the  administration  of  opium.  But  here  our  author  is 
again  eipressly  contradictory  of  the  General :  for  what 
says  he  on  p.  107,  vol.  i.?  "  It  is  very  true  that  Napoleon 
asked  the  physlcian-in-chief  whether  it  would  not  be 
an  act  of  humanity  to  administer  opium  to  them?'* 
And  on  the  109th  p.  of  vol.  i.,  he  further  asserts,  that  he 
ascertained  to  a  certainty,  that,  at  the  time  in  dispute, 
there  was  not  a  single  grain  of  opium  for  the  use  j[I  sup- 
pose he  means  the  proper  and  necessary  use)  of  the 
sick,  in  the  medicine  chest. 

Yet,  so  entirely  inconsistent  is  the  supposition  that 
Bonaparte,  with  all  his  known  and  proverbial  love  of, 
and  'attention  to  his  soldiers,  could  have  deliberately 
poisoned  a  score  of  them,  when  wounded  and  sick  in 
his  camp,  that  I  find  my  mind  perfectly  prepared  to  re- 
ceive the  most  favorable  impression  with  reference  to 
his  humanity.  I  must  therefore  withhold  my  belief  from 
the  story  as  related  by  Las  Casas,  at  least,  for  the  pre- 


sent. 


f,  F.  O. 


ARISTOTLE. 

The  learned  Averroes  declare^  that  he  read  Aristotle 
over  forty-one  times  before  he  perfectly  understood  him. 
It  is  more  than  probable  he  was  far  from  understanding 
him  at  last. 


TO  Dr.  J.  T.  S. 

On  hearing  that  a  Gentleman  had  told  him  he  looked  old. 

laas. 

Yes,  years  have  fled,  and  with  them  too, 
Are  hopes  that  sprung  in  Joy  and  glee^ 
But  still  I  see  no  change  in  yon, 
You  seem  unalt«ed  still  to  me. 

They  say  that  Love  is  ever  blind— 
And  that  he  is  so,  I  agree ; 
For  others  say  you've  changed,  they  find, 
But  you  look  unaltered  still  to  me. 

The  rapid  steps  of  Time  have  moved 
Through  grief  and  joy  unconaiously— 
And  you,  my  first  and  only  love. 
Can  never  altered  look  to  me. 

In  eyes  once  bright  with  health  and  youth. 
The  same  expression  still  I  soc— 
And  though  you  may  be  changed,  in  truth| 
You  cannot  aftered  look  to  me. 

Thou  w«rt  less  grave  in  days  of  yore, 
And  now  thy  cheek  may  paler  be ; 
The  days  of  early  love  are  o'er, 
But  still  you  look  unchanged  to  me. 

Tho*  time  with  silent,  sure  decay. 
Has  wrought  his  Aiding  work  in  me — 
Tho*  you,  perhaps,  have  marked  his  way, 
I  cannot  find  this  change  in  thee. 


CHATTERTON'S  LAST  THOUGHTS. 

Oh !  brightly  breaks  upon  my  spirit  now 
The  feeling  that  another  world  is  nigh ; 
And  though  the  damp  of  death  is  on  my  brow, 
I  leave  unbrooked  the  sneers  that  bid  me  die. 
Too  cold  and  bleak  my  journey  here  hath  been,— 
Too  long  my  soul  within  itself  hath  shrunk,— 
Misunderstood — nor  strength,  nor  skUl  to  wean 
The  heart  from  yearnings,  early,  wildly  drunk. 

Oh !  if  a  world,  where  troubles  are  no  more. 
Awaits  the  misplaced,  nor  asks  how  came  tfaey  there, 
I  need  not  here  my  bitter  feelings  pour. 
Nor  tell  the  gloomy  depth  of  my  despair^ 
Enough  that  Hope  is  mouldering  on  her  bier; 
Enough  the  pleadings  Penuxy  can  make; 
The  proud  n^lected  seeks  no  pitying  tear, 
Nor  even  deigns  one  sympathy  to  wake. 

What,  if  the  pampered  point  unto  my  grave, 
And  say  the  guilty  suicide  lies  there! 
I'll  hear  them  not !  They  had  the  power  to  aave; 
They  knew  I  hungered ;  but  they  did  not  care. 
Alone  I  stand — ^unpropped  my  falling  mind— 
I  turn  me  where  the  Earth  at  least  is  kind ; 
And  ask  that  Savior  to  forgive  the  deed, 
Who,  christians  say,  forbtds  it  in  his  creed. 

c.  G.  c. 

Mrfilk,  Jiuguit,  1837. 
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PKK  ANNUM* 


SPHEEKSPHOBIA: 

OR,  THE  ADVENTURES  OF  ABEL  STDiOFLTER,  A.  M. 

A  TRAGIC    TALK. 

By  the  Author  of  <*  The  South- West**  and  "  Lafltte." 

A  huodied  monthSf  a  hundred  tODguea, 
And  throat  of  brau  inipired  with  Iron  luoga. 

Vryden. 

One  sultry  summer  afternoon,  in  eighteen  hundred 
and  thirty^fire,  I  was  riding,  with  my  umbrella  held 
perpendicularly  aboTe  my  head,  and  at  an  eaey  amble — 
for  the  sun  was  fiery  hot,  and  I  had  traveUed  far — 
throagh  \he  principal  street  of  Port  Gibson,  one  of  the 
pleasantest  Yillages  in  the  state  of  MississippL  As  I 
was  about  to  cross  a  long  and  Tenerable  looking  bridge 
on  the  northern  outskirts  of  the  town,  I  was  startled  by 
a  loud  and  prolonged  outcry  behind  me,  as  if  its  utterer 
were  in  imminent  peril  and  great  bodily  fear.  I  turned 
my  head,  at  the  same  time  reining  up,  and  beheld  a 
strange  il^re  BwifUy  approaching  me,  sending  forth  at 
the  same  time  the  most  lamentable  cries,  the  last  still 
louder  than  the  preceding.  But  his  Toice  did  not  so 
much  surprise  me,  as  the  eccentricity  of  his  locomotion 
and  the  oddity  of  his  appearance.  He  was  a  tall  and 
gaunt  man,  without  hat  or  shoes,  and  a  calico  scholar's 
gown  streamed  behind  him  in  the  wind,  created  by  his 
rapid  motion.  His  adrance  was  not  direct,  but  zig-zag: 
now  he  would  dart  with  Telocity  to  the  right,  and  now 
as  swiftly  to  the  left,  anon  plunging  under  the  bushes 
lining  the  road-side,  and  then  diving  down,  and  scram- 
bling on  all-fours  in  the  middle  of  the  road,  kicking  his 
heels  into  the  air,  and  tossing  the  dust  about  him  in 
clouds,  so  as  to  render  him  for  the  time  invisible :  he 
would  then  rise  again  with  a  fearful  yell,  and  bolt  for- 
ward in  a  right  line,  as  if  charging  at  me,  filling  the  air 
with  his  cries  all  the  while,  and  waving  hu  arms  wildly 
above  his  head,  which  at  intervals  received  blows  from 
his  desperate  fists,  each  one  sufficient  to  fell  an  ox.  I 
gazed  in  admiration  on  this  singular  spectacle,  it  may 
be,  not  without  some  misgivings  of  personal  damage,  to 
qualify  which,  in  some  degree,  I  turned  the  head  of  my 
horse,  so  as  to  interpose  it  between  my  person  and  the 
threatened  danger.  Onward  he  came,  enveloped  in  a 
cloud  of  dust,  at  the  best  speed  human  legs  could  be- 
stow;  and  disdaining  to  fiy,  I  prepared  to  meet  the 
charge  as  firmly  as  the  Taliant  Knight  of  La  Mancha 
would  have  done  in  the  same  circumstances.  My  steed, 
however,  showed  the  better  part  of  valor,  and,  notwith- 
standing much  coaxing  and  soothing,  began  to  wax 
skittish,  and  as  the  danger  grew  more  imminent,  he 
suddenly  made  a  demi-volte  across  the  bridge,  and 
turned  broadside  to  the  enemy,  which  was  close  aboard 
of  us,  thereby  effectually  blockading  the  highway. 
Hardly  had  he  efftscted  this  change  in  his  position,  be- 
fore the  madman  or  apparition,  for  I  deemed  it  to  be 
one  or  the  other,  coming  *  in  such  a  questionable  shape,' 


instead  of  leaping  upon  me  like  a  hyena,  as  I  antici- 
pated, dove,  and  with  a  mortal  yell  passed  clean  under 
my  horse's  belly,  and,  before  he  could  diminish  his  mo- 
mentum, disappeared  over  the  parapelless  bridge  into 
the  rirer  beneath.  On  hearing  the  plunge,  I  alighted 
from  my  horse,  who  was  not  a  little  terrified  at  the  un- 
ceremonious use  the  strange  being  had  made  of  his  body, 
hastily  descended  the  predpitous  bank  of  the  stream, 
and  as  the  diver  rose  to  the  surface,  which  he  did  after 
a  brief  immersion,  a  few  yards  below  the  bridge,  seiz- 
ing him  by  the  skirts  of  his  long  gown,  I  dragged  him 
on  shore.  Gathering  hitnself  up  slowly,  he  at  length, 
after  much  spluttering  and  blowing,  and  catching  of  his 
breath,  stood  upright  on  his  legs ;  then  grasping  my 
hand,  by  dint  of  a  great  deal  of  gulping  and  sobbing-— 
for  the  poor  man  could  barely  articulate  for  want  of 
wind — he  essayed  to  express'his  thanks  for  my  timely 
aid,  without  which,  he  asseverated,  he  should  assuredly 
"  have  died  in  the  flood  of  gp'eat  waters  which  passed 
over  his  soul ;  but  that  he  had  been  saved  from  the  great 
deep,  and  also  from  the  barbed  arrow  of  tlie  pursuer, 
from  which  latter  danger,  by  the  help  of  the  Lord  and 
my  horse,  and  peradventure  through  his  sudden  ablu- 
tion, he  had  marvellously  been  delivered." 

The  speaker  was  a  tall,  spare  man,  with  thin  flanks, 
broad  shoulders,  and  high-cheeked  bones,  having  a 
Scottish  physiognomy,  with  an  homely  expnssion  of 
Yankee  shrewdness  and  intelligence.  His  long,  sharp 
nose,  flanked  by  hollow  cheeks,  his  peaked  chin,  and 
lantern  jaws,  made  up  a  configuration,  which  has  not 
inaptly  been  denominated  a  "  hatchet  face.*'  His  mouth 
was  of  formidable  width,  garnished  with  very  firm, 
white  teeth,  generously  displayed  by  the  flexibility  of 
his  loose  lips,  which,  whenever  he  spoke,  retired  as  ic 
were  from  before  them.  His  eyes  were  of  a  pule  blue 
color,  round  and  prominent,  hereby  promising,  to  speak 
phrenologically,  the  organ  of  language  large,  which 
promise  his  lingual  attainments,  as  subsequently  ascer- 
tained by  me,  did  not  belie.  A  pair  of  red,  shaggy 
brows- projected  over  them,  like  a  well-wooded  crag; 
they  were  rather  darker  than  his  hair,  which,  if  owned 
by  a  lady,  I  should  term  auburn ;  but  growing  as  it  did 
on  a  male  pow,  which  for  ruggedness  of  outline,  might 
have  been  hewn  into  its  present  shape  with  a  broad- 
axe,  I  shall  call  it  red^  unqualifiedly.  His  age  might 
have  been  forty ;  and  in  his  stockings  as  he  now  was^ 
he  stood  no  less  than  six  feet  one  inch  in  height — of 
which  goodly  length  of  limb  and  body,  a  pair  of  white 
drilling  trowsers,  woollen  short  hose,  a  cotton  shirt, 
with  a  broad  rufile,  and  his  long  calico  gown  aforesaid, 
constituted  the  only  outward  teguments.  From  all 
points,  including  the  points  of  his  chin  and  nose,  and 
every  available  comer  of  his  strait  and  matted  hair, 
here,  in  continuous  streams — there,  in  large  drops,  cha- 
sing one  another  in  quick  succession,  the  water  de- 
scended towards  the  earth  from  the  person  of  this  drip- 
ping Nereus,  while  the  woful  expression  of  his  phys- 
nomy,  which  judging  from  the  combination  of  fea- 
tures  it  exhibited,  was  naturally  sufiidently  lugubrious^ 
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was  now  enhanced  ten-fold.  His  first  act  on  getting  to 
his  feet,  and  afler  gazing  wildly  about  in  the  air,  and 
minutely  sanreying  his  person,  as  if  in  search  of  some- 
thing which  he  dreaded  to  enooonter,  was  to  grasp  my 
hand,  and  gasping  for  breath,  at  intenrals  striye  to  arti- 
culate his  thanks  for  the  serrice  I  had  rendered  him. 
Although  I  oould  not  but  smile  at  his  ludicrous  figure 
and  aspect,  I  felt  disposed  to  commiaserate  and  serve 
one  whom  I  believed  not  to  be  in  his  right  mind,  in 
which  opinion  I  was  confirmed  when  he  alluded  to  an 
**  armed  pursuer,"  whom  he  seemed  every  now  and 
then  to  seek  in  the  air,  there  having  been  none  yet  visi- 
ble  to  my  eyes. 

At  my  suggestion  and  with  my  assistance,  be  strip- 
ped off  his  gown,  and  by  dint  «f  twisting  it  into  a  sort 
of  rope— a  process  well  understood  by  the  washer^wo- 
men — ^we  expelled  the  water,  visibly  to  the  comfort  of  its 
unfortunate  owner,  who  thrust  his  lengthy  arms  into  its 
sleeves  again,  with  an  ejaculation,  or  grunt  of  satisfac- 
tion. The  once  gentleman-like  ruffle,  shorn  of  its  ho- 
nors of  starch  and  platting,  hung  saturated  and  melan- 
choly upon  his  broad  breast :  this  we  saw  was  a  damage 
irremediable :  and  altogether  passing  the  shirt  by,  and 
also  his  nether  tegument,  which  adhered  to  the  cuticle 
like  a  super-hide,  the  aqueous  gentleman  gravely  and 
silently  seated  himself  upon  the  bank,  and  pulled  off 
his  short  hose  (whose  brevity,  it  should  have  been  before 
remarked,  in  conjunaion  with  the  brevity  of  his  panta- 
loons, left  at  all  times  an  inch  of  his  brawny  shins  visi- 
ble in  the  interstices,)  and  having  rung  them  vigorously, 
drew  them  on  again  with  much  labor,  ejaculating  at  in- 
tervals, *'  Mc  labor  efl.  Me  Uhar  ett^  ^uidMi,"  being  now 
shrunk  to  one  third  of  their  original  size,  before  cover- 
ing the  ancle,  whereas,  now  only  aspiring  to  that  alti- 
tude with  full  two  inches  of  tntervaL  Then  rising  and 
rubbing  the  water  out  of  his  thick  hair,  with  the  skirt 
of  his  gown,  he  addressed  me,  as  I  was  about  to  reas- 
cend  the  bank  to  my  horse,  seeing  that  my  Samaritan- 
like  services  were  no  longer  in  requisition.  Hisfooe 
was  now  dry,  and  he  had  recovered  both  his  voice  and 
self-possession,  and  so  collected  was  the  expression  of 
his  eyes,  and  so  sedate  his  demeanor,  that  I  changed  my 
opinion  as  to  his  sanity,  and  believed  that  he  must 
have  been  under  the  influence  of  some  inexplicable  ter- 
ror, when  he  accomplished  those  gymnics  I  havede- 
.  scribed,  which  were  so  foreign* to  his  present  respecta- 
ble appearance  and  discreet  deporimenu  - 1  therefore 
listened  with  some  curiosity  to  what  he  was  about  to 
utter,  anticipating  a  strange  icUbtcUiemenL 

"  Certes,  my  ftiend,  i  shonki  feel  inclinated  to  be  fa- 
oetious  at  this  expose,  as  it.  may  be  termed,  of  my 
natural  infirmity,  but  I  never  was  more  sorely  pi^essed. 
Verily  the  danger  was  imminent  that  beset  me!  P«i- 
Usem  ni  pmiaaem :  by  ablution  was  I  saved  from  greater 
detriment.  That  I  should  have  passed  beneath  the 
stomach  of  your  efinM,  or  steed,  is  a  rudeness. that 
ealleth  for  an  nroXoyla,  or  apology,  which  herewith  I 
formally  tender,  as  is  befitting  one,  whose  vocation 
lieth  in  instilling  the  humane  letters  into  the  minds  of 
the  rising  generation.  Verily  I  could  laugh  with  thee, 
were  I  not  sorely  vexed  that  my  fears  should  have  be- 
trayed me  into  such  unseemly  and  indiscreet  skipping 
and  prancing,  like  one  neti  eompet  meniia,  rather  than  a 
grave  senior  and  instructer  of  youth.  Surely,  experi- 
ence hath  long  shown  me,  that  in  these  flights,  eurmt 


mm  est  <cvare,  which  being  interpreted,  signifietb— the 
swift  of  foot  fleeth  in  vain.  Reascend  thy  steed,  my 
friend,  and  I  will  accompany  thee  to  yonder  hostelry 
or  inn,  where,  peradventore,  through  the  agency  of 
mine  host's  kitchen  fire,  I  may  restore  my  garments  to 
their  pristine  condition,  and  there  will  I  unfdd  the 
causes  of  these  eflbcts,  to  which  thou  hast  but  now  borne 
witness." 

Remounting  my  horse,  the  stranger  gravely  strode 
ak>ng  by  the  bridle,  until  we  came  to  the  tavern  he  had 
pointed  out,  when  inviting  me  in,  he  led  the  wsy  into 
a  little  parior  adjoining  the  bar-room,  and  dosiog  the 
door  behind  him  mjrsterionsly,  he  placed  a  vacant  chair 
for  me  on  one  side  of  a  small  stand,  while  he  oocapied 
another  opposite.  After  a  short  and  rather  awkward 
silence,  during  which  he  leaned  his  arms  upon  the  uble, 
and  manifested  much  embarrassment,  while  the  blood 
mounted  to  his  forehead,  as  if  he  felt  that  he  was  shoot 
to  make  a  humiliating  explanation— -an  inkling  of  hu- 
mor, nevertheless,  lurking  the  while  about  his  mooih 
and  in  the  comer  of  his  eye,  as  if  he  felt  a  disposition 
to  smile  at  what  really  gave  him  pain.  I  therefore, 
remarked  that,  although  I  felt  a  certain  degree  of  curi- 
osity to  learn  the  causes  which  led  to  hie  catastrophe,  I 
did  not  wish  him  to  feel  that  the  circumstanoes  of  our 
meeting  called  in  the  least  for  the  extension  of  his  con- 
fidence towards  me,  and  that  if  it  gave  him  pain  to 
make  the  explanation  he  had  volunteered,  I  should  in- 
sist upon  (lis  withholding  it ;  and  thus  speaking,  I  roie 
to  leave  the  room,  and  pursue  my  journey. 

"Of  a  surety,  friend,"  he  said,  laying  his  hand  lightly 
upon  my  arm,  *' rightly  hast  thou  interpreted  my  in- 
ward emotmns.  It  'a  true  I  possess  not  the  moral 
virlaif,  or  oourage,  needful  to  the  laying  open  of  my 
weakneaSi  But  thou  shalt  not  be  disappointed;  that 
which  I  have  spoken  I  will  do ;  leave  me  tby^Dame 
and  place  of  abode,  and  by  course  of  post  I  will  trans- 
mit in  writing  that,  which  from  midiu  ptidor,  or  fi)ol)th 
shamefaoednees,  I  have  not  the  tongue  to  give  thee 
orally,  and  so  shalt  thou  be  infonned  of  the  siFs-lwga, 
whidi  is  to  say,  the  rearward  propelling  foroe^  which 
urged  me  so  discourteously  beneath  your  steed,  and 
into  the  deep  waters;  and  moreover,  of  that  which 
hath  been  the  cause  of  all  my  terrestrial  trials,  yea, 
even  an  arrow  under  my  fifth  rib." 

This  was  uttered,  like  his  fonner  language,  with  a 
nasal  twang,  and  in  a  slow  and  peculiar  manner,  with 
a  distinct  articulation  of  every  syllab]e»  and  accenting 
the  parlicipial  termination,  §d,  and  the  advecfaial,  l|b 
with  an  emphatic  drawL 

Leaving  my  address  with  this  aingukr  diarBcter, 
with  my  curiosity  no  ways  abated,  I  resumed  my  jour- 
ney. Three  weeks  afterwards,  I  received  the  Mow- 
ing manuscript,  inclosed  in  a  stoot  envekype  of  brown 
paper,  superMribed  iit^odsome  and  dear  chircigraphy, 
which  was  evidently  penned  with  elaborate  care,  and 
post  marked  paid:  besides  the  address,  to  the  super- 
scriptkm  were  appended  the  foUowing  words :  "Cover- 
ing seven  sheets  of  Foolseap,  with  an  Epistle.  Tkat 
with  9fud  cad  cwrrftJtuUf**  which  were  written  in  a 
somewhat  smaller  character  than  the  supeiscriptioo, 
and  near  the  left  hand  oomer. 

Omitting  the  writer's  learned  epistle,  addressed  to 
myself  eonfideatially— slightly  revising  the  style,  which 
was  cumbrous^  sonewhat  prolix,  and 
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extracting  about  on^half  of  Ihe  Qreek,  Latin,  and 
Freneh  quotationa  and  phraaes,  unsuited  to  the  preaent 
prevailing  taate,  with  which  it  waa  interlarded — like  the 
lemony  clovea  and  raiainB  geoeronsly  sprinkled  throiigb 
a  Christmas  pie— I  faithftdly  impart  the  manuscript  as 
I  received  it  fiom  the  author. 

^  I  am  an  unfortunate  victim  of  Entomology :  not  of 
the  science,  but  of  every  species  of  insect  of  which  the 
sdenoe  treateth ;  more  especially  the  bee,  wasp^  and 
hornet,  and  all  and  singular  of  the  irriiaMU  gemif,  be- 
sides the  horn-bug,  gad-fly,  dragon-fly,  and  each  and 
every  of  those  loud-humming  insects  that  buzz  about 
at  mfijtA — ^yea,  verily  the  whole  trib«  of  «rr»/i«,  or  in- 
sects, are  my  aversion,  from  which  I  stand  in  bodily 
tenor,  the  comparatively  harmless  house,  or  domestic 
fly,  herein  not  even  excepted.  My  life  has  been  a 
period  of  diacomibrt  and  torturd  on  aoooont  thereof 
moie  especially  in  the  seasons  when  Sinus  or  the  Dog- 
star  rageth.  This  4i^«/i«,  or  ftar,  I  socked  in  with  my 
mother^  milk,  herself  an  insecufearing  woman,  who 
stepped  into  a  nest  of  wasps  two  months  before  my 
birth,  the  whole  ireful  population  of  which  pursued  her 
half  a  mile,-— whereby,  on  my  being  brought  into  the 
world,  the  mark  of  a  wasp  of  vast  dimensions,  inmeuif 
tkmwfj  pnhateU  and  iterman,  not  to  forget  aUt  and  pedef, 
was  plainly  viaible  to  the  eyes  of  the  admiring  mid- 
wife and  her  cronies,  in  the  small  of  my  back :  hnu 
Ulm  iaekrfma  I  This  fear,  therefore,  is  maternal,  origi- 
nating in  the  ro§  ettaiif,  as  Virgil  expresseth  it;  and 
therefore  being  natural,  cannot  be  oombatted  with  ef- 
fectually, and  overcome.  The  first  time  of  which  my 
memory  is  authentic,  that  I  gave  symptoms  of  posses- 
sing this  hereditary  horror  of  winged  and  stinging  in- 
sects, a  horror  which  has  drugged  with  bitterness  the 
cup  of  my  sublunary  existence,  was  at  the  tender  age 
of  three  years,  I  being  then  a  stout,  well-grown  boy  to 
be  in  petticoats,  as  I  remember  that  1  was.  I  was  sitF 
ting  in  the  back-door  sunning  myself,  for  it  was  sum- 
mer, and  quietly  sucking  a  lump  of  molasses  candy, 
when  I  heard  all  at  once  a  fierce  buzzing  in  the  vicinage 
of  my  left  ear ;  whereupon,  without  knowing  or  under- 
standing its  cause,  I  instinctively  shut  my  eyes,  and' 
opening  my  mouth,  sent  forth  a  loud  cry.  I'he  buzzing 
continued  to  grow  louder  and  approach  nearer,  and,  my 
cries  increased  proportionably.  At  length  the  object 
of  my  terror  and  the  instigator  of  my  cries,  in  the 
shape  of  a  formidable  honey-bee,  vH  md,  ibi  ap«f,saith 
M.  Piautus^  which  is  no  doubt  equalfy  true  of  molasses, 
lit  upon  the  tip  of  my  nose,  lavishly  besmeared  with 
the  candy,  which  I  had  been  diligently  conveying  to 
my  mouth.  Clinging  there,  he  balanced  himself  with 
his  wings,  and  staring  me  in  the  face  with  his  great 
glaring  eyes,  for  my  infant  fears  marvellously  magnified 
his  oevU,  he  proceeded  with  the  greatest  tsng  JMd^  as 
the  Freneh  tongue  happily  expresseth  it,  briskly  to 
convey  with  his  proboscis  the  candy  from  my  nose  to 
his  stomach — ^brandishing  his  mUenna,  or  horns,  all  the 
while  to  and  fro  before  my  eyes,  in  a  manner  dreadful 
to  witness,  to  hold  me  as  it  were  in  Unrcrem,  I  was 
paralyzed  with  fear,  and  lost  the  command  of  every 
bodily  member,  save  my  tongue — which,  for  the  time, 
I  may  truthfully  asseverate,  did  duty  for  all  the  rest 
There  chanced  to  be  no  soul  in  the  house  at  this  crisis ; 
and  although  any  one,  even  half  a  mile  distant,  could 


have  hfard  my  piteous  voice  uplifted  in  the  notes  of 
unlimited  terror,  yet  my  mother,  whose  name  ross 
loudest  upon  my  tongue,  did  not  come  to  my  relief, 
until  I  had  been  allowed,  for  full  Aye  minutes,  to  ring  a 
gammut  upon  her  monosyllabic  maternal  appellation, 
with  every  possible  variation  familiar  to  infant  lungs. 
At  length  she  entered  at  the  top  of  her  speed,  and  with 
her  voice  pitched  to  a  scolding  key,  when  she  espied 
my  condition  and  the  extent  of  my  misfortunes.  Her 
tongue  then  struck  up  a  treble  to  my  tenor,  and  snatch- 
ing up  a  broom,  she  advanced  it  like  a  pike,  edging 
round  until  she  got  in  front  of  me,  and  then  made  a 
desperate  charge  against  the  rear  of  our  mutual  foe, 
who  had  thus  taken  me  in  the  van,  and  with  her  whole 
force  thrust  the  end  o&  the  broom  bodily  into  my  face 
and  eyes,  laying  me  at  the  same  time  flat  on  my  back, 
while  she  followed  up  her  success  by  standing  over  me 
and  imprisoning  the  enemy,  by  pressing  the  broom 
firmly  down  on  my  fece.  As  the  spicules  of  this  female 
weapon  assailed  the  bejs  on  the  iergum,  he  sounded  a 
sharp  note  of  alarm,  and  inserting  his  acuUu3f  or  sting, 
into  my  unofifonding  nose,  therein  instilled  a  sufilcient 
modicum  of  poison ;  and  then  deliberately  depressing 
the  barbs  of  his  sting,  he  drew  it  forth  and  secreted 
himself  among  the  straws  of  the  broom,  (for  my  mo* 
ther,  good  woman,  by  holding  it  stoutly  against  my 
face,  twisting  and  working  it,  !n  the  attempt  to  immo- 
late the  monster,  gave  him  ample  time  for  this,)  from 
which,  when  she  finally  removed  it,  he  efiectsd  his 
escape,  by  darting  through  the  door,  with  a  quick 
trumpet-like  sound,  no  doubt  a  jmmq  in  honor  of  his 
victory.  What  with  the  buoom  and  the  sting,  one  of 
which  pricked  and  nearly  sofibcated  me,  while  the 
other  penetrated  to  the  quick,  I  now  began  to  yeU  to  a 
pitch,  in  comparison  with  which,  my  previous  roaring 
forsooth,  was  but  the  wailing  of  a  new-born  infant.  I 
rolled  over  the  floor  with  my  nose  in  my  fist,  and  would 
not  be  comforted.  But  I  will  not  dwell  upon  this  eariy 
rominiscence :  it  is  but  the  first  of  a  series  of  misfor- 
tunes,— ^the  vumcrabiUa  of  my  life, — such  as  few  men 
have  lived  to  experience. 

Although  not  a  summer's  day  passed  that  I  did  not 
endure,  torporeal  fear  from  thb  epproadi  of  nneela^ 
thtore  are  five  important  periods  or  crises  of  my  life, 
when  my  evil  star  reigned  ei(pecially  malignant  One 
of  these,  which  1  have  just  recorded,  is,  peradventure, 
of  small  moment,  but  the  subject  of  it  was  but  small  at 
that  time.  Each  however,  thou  wilt  observe,  increased 
in  importance  as  my  shoulders  expanded  for  its  burden, 
verily  greater  at  seasons  than  1  could  well  bear.  My 
second  crisis  was  at  the  puerile  age  of  eleven. 

I  was  seated  in  school,  near  an  open  window,  when 
a  little  girl  on  the  outBideoflered  to  barter  a  basket  of 
blackberries  with  me,  for  two  large  red  cheeked  apples, 
balancing  each  other  in  my  jacket  pockets:  I  slyly  ef- 
fected the  exchange,  "  the  master"  (as  New  England 
instructers  aro  very  improperiy  termed — In$trueUrhwag 
the  proper  and  more  respectable  appellative)  having  his 
back  turned,  and  poured  the  berries  into  my  hat,  which 
I  placed  in  my  lap  beneath  the  bench,  and  forthwith 
began  eating  Uiem  one  by  one  with  my  forefinger  and 
thumb,  my  eyes  the  while  immoveably  fixed  on  my 
open  book,  (alas !  how  early  do  we  begin  to  precise 
deceit !)  when,  at  length,  in  the  midst  of  my  delec  table 
feast,  I  wasqonscious  of  a  strange,  portentous  titiUation 
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upon  my  forefinger,  which  sensation  gradually  extended 
along  the  member  towards  the  hand.  I  trembled  from 
a  sort  of  presentiment  of  the  cause,  and  fearfully  looked 
down,  when,  numtirum  homndmn,  ii^/brme,  ingmt !  as 
Maro  bath  it,  I  beheld  a  tight-laced,  long-legged  yel* 
low-streaked  wasp,  with  a  sticky,  sluggish  motion 
dragging  his  slow  length  along  the  back  of  my  hand,  his 
wings  and  feet,  clotted  with  the  juice  of  the  berries, 
among  which  he  had  till  now  been  secreted,  whether 
designedly  or  not,  I  will  not  be  so  uncharitable  as  to 
determine,  albeit,  my  playmates,  aware  of  my  weak- 
ness did  not  refrain  when  occasion  offered,  from  putting 
upon  me  unpleasant  jests  of  this  nature.  When  I 
beheld  the  wa8p<(it  was  an  individuol  of  the  species 
called  the  yellow-jacket,  exceedingly  venomous  and  fe- 
rocious of  aspect),  I  incontinently  uplifted  my  voice  in 
such  a  cry--Scoitic^  a  $kiH,  as  birch  nor  ferule  never 
expelled  from  the  lungs  of  luckless  urchin  within  those 
walls — ^k>ug,  k>ud,  and  terrific,  subsiding  only,  to  be 
renewed  on  a  higher  key.  At  the  same  time  stretching 
forth  my  hand,  upon  which  dung  the  dreaded  object, 
which  I  had  not  the  power  to  touch,  faring  lest  the  at- 
tempt to  dislodge  him,  would  be  the  signal  for  the  inser- 
tion of  his  sting  into  my  hand,  I  leaped  from  the  win* 
dow  with  a  loud  yell,  which  was  echoed  sympatheti- 
cally by  the  whole  school,  and  with  my  hand  waving 
in  the  air,  which  I  filled  with  my  cries,  directed  my 
course  for  home,  a  third  of  a  mile  distant,  witli  all  the 
boys  of  the  school  let  loose,  and  shouting  like  a  pack  of 
devils  bom,  at  my  heels.  In  my  career,  I  remember 
leaping  over  two  cows  lying  and  quietly  ruminating  in 
my  path,  and  that  I  run  full  tilt  against  the  deacon, 
sending  hat,  wig  and  deacon  in  three  diverse  directions. 
After  running  a  mudk,  as  Mr.  Pope  useth  the  word, 
through  the  village,  I  attained  my  father's  house,  into 
which  I  broke  without  lifting  latch,  so  impetuous  was 
my  course — and  crying  in  a  loud  voice,  '*  a  wasp !  a 
wasp !"  thrust  my  arm  (for  the  insect  had  now  crawled 
up  to  my  elbow)  before  my  mother's  eyes.  It  chanced 
that,  as  I  entered  she  was  lifting  from  the  fire  a  pot  of 
boiling  wate^  in  which  siie  intended  to  scald  a  couple 
of  bam- door  fowls,  for  the  meridian  meaL  Alarmed  at 
my  cries  and  sudden  appearance,  and  terrified  beyond 
measure  at  beholding  tha  terrible  insect  thrust  so  near 
her  face,  and  at  the  same  time  trembling  on  account  of 
my  own  danger,  with  something  between  a  yell  imd  a 
shriek,  she  grappled  tlie  handle  of  the  pot  with  one 
hand  and  its  bottom  with  the  other,  and  dashed  the 
scalding  contents  over  my  arm  and  body.  With  a  yell 
finaU  I  again  darted  out  through  the  door,  leaving  tlie 
wasp  scalded  to  death  on  the  floor.  Encountering  on 
the  outside  the  host  of  my  schoolmates,  who  were  run- 
ning towards  the  house,  I  passed  through  their  midst 
like  a  rocket,  giving  blows  to  the  right  and  left,  and 
leaving,  as  I  was  afterwards  told,  five  prostrate  upon 
the  earth.  At  length,  exhausted  through  fatigue  and 
sufifering,  I  fell  in  the  street  in  a  swoon,  and  was  carried 
home  and  put  to  bed,  from  whence  I  rose  not  until  two 
painful  months  had  expired.  The  twjo  periods  I  have 
recorded,  involved  merely  physical  suffering.  The 
third,  and  remaining  two,  record  distresses  both  mental 
and  physical.  The  third  period,  which  may,  with  re- 
verence, be  denominated  the  third  plague  of  insects, 
happened  at  college  in  my  twenty-first  year.  I  have 
enjoyed  the  benefit  of  collegiate  erudition,  although  my 


mother  bod  in  her  maidenly  estate  been  of  the  sect 
called  Cluakers,  and  my  lather  was  a  preacher  after  the 
Methodist  persuasion — neither  sect,  in  that  day,  dis- 
tinguished patrons  of  the  humane  letters.  My  mother 
had  seceded  from  the  Society  of  Friends^  yet  retained 
their  simplicity  of  language  and  manners,  at  least  so 
far,  as  a  naturally  sharp  temper  would  allow;  certes,  it 
may  not  be  concealed  that  the  neighboring  gossips 
averred  that  she  was  too  fond  of  that  spousely  privilege 
of  scolding,  to  be  a  duaker,  and  therefore  had  eome  over 
to  a  more  liberal  faith.  However  this  may  be,  she  ex- 
hibited in  her  person  the  opposite  characters  of  a  seoM- 
ing  wife  and  demure  Cluaker,  as  the  thermometer  rose 
or  fell,  tempered  nevertheless,  with  a  little  of  the  leven 
of  Methodism.  My  fiither  was  a  sturdy  apostle,  nwrose 
and  gloomy,  given  to  antique  phraseology  in  his  speech, 
after  the  manner  of  my  grandfiither,  who  wae  a  staunch 
old  Presbyterian.  Therefore,  between  the  three,  my 
domestic  education  and  habits,  were  like  Jossf^'s 
coat  of  many  odors,  and  when  I  arrived  to  the  years  of 
discretion,  it  would  have  been  a  hard  matter  to  deter* 
mine,  which  preponderated  most  in  my  efaarac&er,  the 
Methodist,  the  Clnaker,  or  Scotch  Presbyterian.  The 
second  person  thtm,  and  its  objective  singular  ikee,  I 
nevertheless  alwa3rs  use  colloquiaUy ;  firstly,  from  ma- 
ternal induction,  and  secondly,  that  it  is  dsssical,  and 
moreover  well  approved  by  scriptural  and  ancient  ussge, 
and  I  am  somewhat  given  to  phik>logical  antaqoarian- 
ism — a  lover,  or  as  the  Gallic  hath  it,  an  swsfnnr  of 
antique  customs  of  phraseology. 

I  had  assumed  the  log*  mrUis,  and  passed  through  nay 
quadrennial  course,  how  I  might  here  mentioo,  but  it 
becometh  me  not  to  speak  in  mine  own  praise ;  sofike  it 
to  say,  that  I  was  appointed  to  a  thesis  on  the  day  of 
Commencement,  that  I  ascended  the  rBstmai  or  stage, 
Dwde  my  obeisance  to  the  audience,  and  forthwith 
began  to  declaim  with  sonorous  enunciation.  I  had  gpi 
into  the  midst  of  my  thesis,  and,  flattered  by  the  attfti- 
tive  silence  with  which  I  was  listened  to,  I  grew  warm 
with  my  theme ;  my  right  arm  was  stretched  forth  with 
a  rhetorical  flourish,  my  eyes  were  illuminated  and 
sparkling  with  excitement,  and  my  brows  were  flushed 
as  I  threw  my  whole  soul  into  the  rush  of  eloquence 
(verily  the  reminiscence  maketh  me  eloquent  even  now,) 
and  I  was  altogether  on  what  may  be  termed  the  high 
hoi:$e  of  success  and  public  admiration,  when  mirdbUe 
dietu,  as  Virgil  hath  it  on  a  less  occasion,  suddenly  an 
ominous  and  well-known  buzzing  above  my  head  fell 
like  a  knell  on  my  ears.  Be  it  premised,  that  the 
meeting-house  in  which  the  Commencement  exercises 
were  held,  was  decorated  with  evergreens,  and  adorned 
with  numerous  sweet«ecented  flowers,  with  one  of 
which,  I  had,  in  my  youthful  vanity,  graced  the  button- 
hole of  my  white  waistcoat  I  lifted  my  eyes  at  the 
sound,  more  dreadful  to  my  tympana  than  the  horn  of 
the  hunter  to  the  timid  deer,  and  beheld  my  hereditary 
foe,  in  the  shape  of  a  long,  lender,  yellow-ringed  wasji^ 
darting  in  wild  gyrations  above  my  head,  and  at  each 
revolution,  approaching  nearer  and  more  near  to  my 
ill-fated  person.  Vi>x  faudbuM  katU  as  Viigil  again 
expresseth  it,  my  voice  clung  to  my  jaws,  my  extended 
arm  remained  motionless,  and  with  my  eyes  fiutened, 
as  if  fascinated,  upon  the  intruder,  I  lost  all  presence  of 
mind,  every  other  consideration  being  swallowed  up  in 
the  consideration  of  my  gneat  peril    I  stood  nearly  the 
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space  of  one  minute,  the  audience  being  all  the  whilb 
silent  as  the  grave,  as  if  transfixed  and  petrified,  ex- 
hibiting BO  signs  of  life  save  in  my  eyes,  which  followed 
the  eccentric  circles  of  my  foe  as  he  wheeled  around  my 
head,  which  he  had  chosen  as  the  conspicuous  centre  of 
his,  aerial  corkscrew :  the  pillar  of  salt  into  which  the 
wife  of  Lot  was  converted,  did  not  stand  firmer  or  more 
motionless.  Gradually  contracting  his  spiral  circles  he 
came  dose  to  my  head,  and  then  with  a  sudden  move- 
meot  roared  past  my  ear  and  settled  upon  the  fragrant 
flower  adorning,  vantfoff  wmUaHi,  my  waistcoat.  The 
roar  of  his  passage  past  my  ear,  augmented  in  my 
imagination  to  that  of  a  dragon  (proTided  always  there 
be  such  creatures,  and  being  such  if  they  do  roar,  which 
are  points  controTerted  by  the  learned)  and  his  fearful 
attack  upon  my  person,  was  a  consummation  which 
restored  me  to  tiie  use  of  my  paralyzed  lacuUies.  My 
first  act  was  to  leap  from  the  rostrum  with  a  suppressed 
cry,  and  seize  a  branch  of  hemlock,  thrust  it  towards 
the  nearest  person,  who  happened  to  be  a  lady,  and 
make  signs  for  her  to  brush  it  ofid  I  nerer  had  dared 
to  snap  them  off  or  disturb  them.  My  mother,  whose 
conTersation,  (as  those  who  fear  ghosts,  most  lore  to 
hold  midnight  cooTerse  about  them)  was  prolific  on  this 
theme,  had  early  inducted  me  into  the  most  approved 
plans  of  conduct,  when  one  of  the  irrittAUe  gnua  ap- 
proached or  lit  on  the  person.  One  ci  her  rules  was, 
*'  ne?er  snap  it  off,  for  it  is  sure  to  sting  before  it  fly ; 
but  niD  and  let  the  wind  blow  it  off"  Another  was, 
'^  K  it  will  still  stay  on,  then  get  some  other  person  to 
brush  it  off,  and  its  anger  wiU  be  turned  from  you  to 
that  obb'ging  person."  These  rules  of  action,  and  many 
others^  were  fresh  in  my  memory,  and  I  was  at  alt  times 
leligioody  governed  by  them. 

The  branch  of  hemlock  chanced  to  be  attached  to  a 
ftstoon  connecting  a  succession  of  others  around  the 
palpit,  where  sate  the  President  in  all  the  dignity  which 
an  austere  air,  a  corpulent  person,  and  a  broad-brim 
could  confer,  presiding  over  the  exercises  of  the  hour. 
Immediately  behind  him  rose  to  some  height  a  young 
endieated  pine  tree,  whose  pyramidal  summit  formed 
the  central  support  and  apex  of  the  chain  of  festoons, 
answering  in  relation  thereto,  to  the  stake  which  up- 
holds the  drooping  centre  of  a  clothes-line.  At  my 
attack  the  whole  paraphernalia  gave  way,  pine  tree 
and  all,  with  a  tremendous  rustling  and  crashing,  carry- 
ing away  in  its  headlong  rush  the  President's  broad- 
brim and  one  of  the  capacious  sleeves  of  his  black  silk 
gown  or  surplice,  his  reverend  dignity  alone  saving 
himself  from  sharing  the  same  fate  by  ducking  beneath 
the  ballustrade  of  the  pulpit  and  permitting  the  danger 
to  pass  over  him,  which  it  did,  descending  upon  the 
respected  heads  and  sacred  persons  of  the  honorable 
Board  of  Trustees  sitting  beneath.  The  uproar  and 
confosion — laughter  mingled  with  exclamations,  was 
without  limit,  and  while  every  soul  seemed  to  be  ab- 
sorbed in  the  crash  and  its  consequences,  I,  the  luck- 
less author  of  the  whole  demolition,  saw,  heard,  felt 
and  was  conscious  of  nothing  but  the  presence  of  the 
dreaded  insect,  that  had  &stened  on  me,  who  was 
now,  having  evacuated  the  flower,  hastily  efllecting  a 
retreat  within  the  gaping  bosom  of  my  shirt.  My 
tremendous  pull  at  the  twig,  left  it  however  iiw  my 
hands,  and  while  the  wreck  of  matter  was  going  on 
above  and  around  me,  oblivious  of  all  else  save  my 


own  peculiar  misery,  I  darted,  as  I  have  before  said, 
toward  an  elderly  maiden  lady,  and  thrusting  the  branch 
into  her  unwilling  hand,  cried  in  a  loud  voice,  **  brush 
it  off!  oh  brush  it  off!"  So  impetuously  did  I  thrust  it 
towards  her,  that  I  lost  my  equilibrium  and  fell  into  her 
lap,  entangling  as  I  fell,  the  brandi  of  hemlock  in  her 
red  curls,  which,  as  is  the  fashion  among  women,  were 
only  aUaeked  to  her  head,  and  as  I  rolled  from  her  pro- 
faned lap  to  the  floor,  I  carried  with  me  on  the  branch 
waving  like  pennons,  the  elderly  maiden  kdy's  false 
and  fiery  tresses  appended  thereto.  She  lifted  up  her 
voice  and  screamed  with  combined  affright,  rage  and 
mortification,  and  jumping  up  she  stamped  upon  me  as 
I  la)^  at  her  feet  in  ungovernable  ire. '  *'  But  there  is 
no  evil  unattended  with  good.''  (I  give  the  Saxon  or 
English  words  of  the  proverb,  the  original  Latin  having 
slipped  my  memory.)  The  wasp,  the  direct  cause  of 
all  the  mischief^  who  had  adhered  to  me  like  my  evil 
angel,  received  the  full  weight  of  her  heel  on  the  iergum 
and  was  crushed  to  atoms,  upon  the  snow-white  bosom 
of  my  shirt  I  heard  every  section  of  his  body  crack, 
and  as  I  listened  I  felt  a  savage  joy  fill  my  breast,  tem- 
pered however,  as  I  now  remember,  by  an  incipient 
apprehension,  lest  even  in  death,  he  might  avenge  his 
fall  by  penetrating  my  linen  and  cuticle  with  his  sting. 

Now  that  the  danger  was  over,  I  had  time  to  reflect 
for  an  instant  and  feel  the  ridiculous  peculiarity  of  my 
situation,  and  hi  once  decided  upon  taking  to  flight,  to 
escape  facing  the  audience.  The  next  moment  I  was 
on  my  feet,  and  forcing  my  way  to  the  door  fled  towards 
the  college,  as  if  a  whole  nest  of  hornets  was  in  full  cry 
in  pursuit,  followed  by  a  motley  crowd,  who  are  com- 
prised in  llie  French  word  emuUU^  some  shouting  "  there 
goes  dragon-fly — ^there  goes  bumble-bee!  stop  thief! 
murder !"  and  all  the  various  cries  the  populace  are  used 
to  utter,  when  they  pursue  without  knowing  why  or 
wherefore,  the  wretch  who  fleeth.  The  next  day  I  de- 
parted from  the  scene  of  my  disgrace  and  disaster,  and 
in  course  of  time  found  myself  in  the  pleasant  village 
of  Geneva  in  the  western  part  of  the  state  of  New 
Vork,  teacher  of  a  respectable  school.  I  may  say  here 
in  passing,  that  from  inclination  I  have  adopted  teach- 
ing as  a  profession— for  although  not  ranked  among  the 
learned  professions  it  verily  should  be.  This  profession 
or  vocation  I  still  pursue,  even  here,  far  off  in  Mis- 
sissippi, whither  my  wanderings  have  at  length  driven 
me. 

The  fourth  plague  of  stings  was  when  I  had  attained 
the  discreet  age  of  thirty-one  years,  I  being  then  a 
resident  and  schoolmaster  of  the  then  infant  town  of 
Rochester,  having  taught  with  divers  degrees  of  success 
in  many  other  villages  after  I  left  Geneva,  which  I 
departed  from  after  a  sojourn  there  of  tweWe  calendar 
months.  Having  laid  by  a  small  store  of  wordly  coin, 
and  being  held  generally  in  good  repute  among  my 
neighbors,  I  began  to  bethink  me  that  it  was  best  to 
take  unto  myself  a  wife,  according  to  the  commandment. 
When  I  came  to  this  resolve  I,  the  next  Sunday,  cast 
my  eyes  about  the  church  to  see  on  whom  my  choice 
should  light,  revolving  in  my  mind  as  my  eyes  wandered 
from  one  bonnet  to  another,  the  capabilities  of  each  for 
the  d'tgniiy  of  maUr-JamUias  to  Instructer  Stingflyer  (for 
such  is  my  patronymic,  my  given  name  being  Abel) 
when  I  decided  propounding  the  question  of  matrimony 
to  Miss  Deborah,  or  as  she  was  called  among  her  ao- 
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quAintanoe  ftnd  kinsfolk,  Miss  Debby  Primroff,  an  ex- 
cellent maiden  lady,  only  a  few  years  my  senior,  tall, 
strait,  comely  and  withal  fair- haired.  Turning  the  sub- 
ject over  in  my  mind  daring  the  week  while  the  scholars 
were  engaged  at  their  tasks,  and  seeing  no  cause  to 
change  my  mind,  I  arrayed  myself  on  Saturday  efening 
in  my  Sunday  suit  of  black  broadcloth,  took  my  walk- 
ing-stick and  gloves,  and  with  a  bold  step  and  confi- 
dent demeanor,  sought  the  mansion  of  the  fair  maiden, 
whom  I  intended  should  be  the  future  Mrs.  Stingilyer. 
I  was  received  very  gracioosly,  for  I  had  met  Miss 
Deborah  before  at  a  quilting-party  at  the  dwelling  of 
a  worthy  gentleman,  one  Mr.  Lawrie  Todd,  one  of  the 
select  men  of  the  town  and  an  active  member  of  the 
school  committee.  Yet,  Cupid  nor  Hymen,  never  en- 
tered my  thoughts  in  conneotioa  with  Miss  Debonii 
until  now.  Whatever  courage  I  had  mustered  fbr  the 
occasion,  proved  to  be,  when  I  stood  in  her  maidenly 
presencsi  a  mere  flash  in  the  pan.  After  beating  about 
the  bush  fruitlessly  a  k>ng  time,  and  ap^ieaiing  more 
awkward  than  I  eould  have  desired  before  my  lady-kive, 
after  much  pulling  on  and  off  of  gloves,  tracing,  as  it 
were  musingly,  cabalistic  figures  on  the  floor  with  my 
walking  stick,  twirling  my  well  brushed  hat  in  my 
fingers,  rising  and  going  to  the  open  window  many 
times,  and  as  often  returning  to  my  chair,  while  Biiss 
Debby,  oblivious  of  her  knitting,  followed  my  move- 
ments with  wondering  eyes,  I  at  length  despeiably 
determined  to  come  to  the  point. 

**Miss  Debby,  that  is,  I  mean  to  say.  Miss  Deborah,** 
I  said,  drawing  my  chair  near  to  her  own,  and  taking 
the  strand  of  yam  between  my  forefinger  and  thumb, 
and  giving  it  a  nervous,  yet  afifeetedly  careless  twist, 
while  the  perspiration  exuded  from  my  forehead,  fw  it 
was  a  warm  July  evening,  "  dost  thou  ever  read  the 
Bibler 

*<  The  Bible,  Mr.  Stingflyer  7"  she  fiurly  vociferated, 
laying  her  knitting  on  her  lap,  and  turning  round  and 
staring  me  full  in  the  face,  *'  why  what  em  you  mean 
by  asking  me  such  a  question?  Do  you  take  me  for  a 
'homadown— and  my  uncle  a  deacon  too?" 

**  Nay,  Miss  Deborah,*'  aaid  I,  hastening  to  interpose 
between  her  anger  and  my  love,  "nay,  I  pray  thee,  be 
not  wroth  with  roe.  I  well  know  the  savor  of  thy 
sanctity.  I  did  intend  to  ask  of  thee  if  thou  retainedst 
in  thy  excellent  memory,  verse  18th,  chapter  the  8d  of 
Genesis." 

"Why,  I  dont  know  if  I  do  rightly,  but  I  can  easily 
find  it,**  she  answered  complacently,  soothed  by  my 
.grain  of  flattery,  for  herein  Ovid  had  taught  me  the 
sex  is  accessible;  and  laying  her  knitting  upon  my 
knees  she  hastenml  to  bring  the  family  Bible,  which  she 
spread  open  on  a  small  light  stand  discreetly  placed  be- 
tween us,  and  began  diligently  to  turn  ovef  the  leaves 
of  the  quarto,  but  rather  as  if  she  were  seeking  the 
book  of  Revelatioi^s  than  that  of  Genesis.  I  made 
bold  to  hint  that  it  might  be  best  to  begin  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  book,  when  turning  thither,  much  to 
her  delight,  and  as  her  manner  betrayed,  much  to  her 
surprise,  she  found  the  book  named,  and  soon  after,  the 
chapter  and  verse,  and  forthwith  commenced  reading 
aloud : 

"  '  H  iff  nof  good  tkat  man  $hcnUd  be  done;  I 

wfU  make  a  help  mtet  for  Mm,'    Why  what  is  there  in 
this  verse  so  very  remarkable  Mr.  Stingflyer!"  she 


interrogated^  nevertheless  blushing  oonadousiy,  and 
without  kx^ng  up. 

Although  I  felt  my  courage  oozing,  as  it  were,  from 
beneath  my  finger  nails,  and  exudating  from  every  pore 
in  my  body,  I  nevertheless  felt  that  I  had  broken  the 
ice — and  already  placed  my  foot  on  the  pant  oirimnm 
of  lovers,  and  that  it  was  easier  to  advance  than  retreat ; 
I  therefore  determined  to  persevere  in  my  suit  and  leave 
the  rest  to  the  Gods. 

'*Dost  thou  not  apprehend  the  appiieation  thereof 
Miss  Debby  ?**  I  said,  in  my  most  insinuating  toses^ 
edging  my  chair  a  few  inches  closer  to  her  own,  and 
taking  her  slightly  resisting  hand  in  mine. 

'*  Not  in  the  least,  Mr.  Stingflyer,"  die  repUed  with 
that  perverse  blindness,  which  at  such  times  is  wont  to 
characterise  the  sex— whfle  I  am  well  assured  in  my 
own  mind,  she  knew  full  as  well  what  I  woqU  be  at 
(for  the  sex  hath  much  acumen  in  these  matters)  as  I 
did  myselC 

"Tlien,*'  I  said,  borne  irresistibly  onward  by  the 
fates,  which  direct  the  passion  smor,  ^'miay  it  please 
thee  to  turn  fbr  an  illnstntkNi  thersof,  and  fbr  farther 
light  thereupon,  to  chapter  ix,  verse  the  1st  of  the  same 
book  !**  And  after  I  had  ceased  speaking,  I  assumed  an 
aspect  of  much  gravity.  She  sought  and  found  the 
passage  designated ;  but  thia  time,  slier  casting  her 
eyes  upon  it,  her  color  increased,  and  withovt  reading 
it  aloud  as  befbre,  she  shut  the  book  quickly,  saymg, 
**  I  do  declare !  what  can  you  mean,  Mr.  Btingflyer  ?** 
and  she  looked  both  pleased  and  offended — although  I 
opine,  the  latter  was  assumed  as  a  sort  of  vanguard  to 
her  maidenly  discretion. 

« I  mean,  my  dear  Miss  Debby,**  I  exdaimed,  sesdog 
both  her  hands,  and  dropping  on  both  my  knees  befbre 
her,  impelled  by  the  sswrit  ffffvmli,  for  amare  <f  otftre 
is  hard  for  man  to  do,  "  that  it  is  not  good  Ibr  me  is 
be  alone— that  my  soul  yeameth,  yea  verily,  crieth 
aloud  for  a  help  meet— therefore,  oh  Deborah,  I  fun 
would  obey  the  commandment.  Genesis  ixth,  1st,  if 
thou  wilt  take  part  and  lot  with  me  in  this  matter,  fbr 
Debby,**  and  here  my  voice,  which  had  been  lifted  up 
in  the  eloquence  of  my  passion,  fell  to  a  more  tender 
key,  '*  Debby,  light  of  mine  eyes,  I  tove  thee!"  Hers 
I  laid  my  hand  upon  my  waistcoat,  over  the  region  of 
the  heart,  and  continued  vehemently,  ''and  from  thti 
posture  will  I  not  rise  until  thou  hast  blessed  me.** 
'-'Miss  Deborah  turned  pale,  then  became  red^  and  then 
became  pale  again,  giggled,  simpered,  and  looked  every 
way  but  towards  me,  but  made  no  answer.  Embol- 
dened by  her  silence,  which  I  interpreted  fiavorably, 
remembering  the  Latin  proverb,  qtd  nan  negsf  fiid», 
whose  English  parallel  is  **  Silence  gtveth  assent,"  I 
leaned  forward,  drawing  her  gently  towards  me,  for  die 
purpose  of  placing  the  ff^tttum  or  seal  upon  her  lips^ 
when  an  enormous  door-bug,  or  hedge-chafer,  a  clumsy, 
uncouth  species  of  the  black  beetle,  bounced  with  a 
loud  hum  into  the  room  through  the  open  window, 
aiming  point  blank  for  the  candle,  which  chanced  to 
stand  in  a  line  between  me  and  the  aforesaid  window, 
and  with  the  foeeit  of  a  cross-bolt,  struck  me  between 
the  eyes,  as  I  continued  to  remain  in  my  attitude  of 
genuflection,  and  partly  from  terror,  and  in  part  from 
the  force  of  the  blow,  with  a  hnid  exclamation,  1  fell 
backwards  upon  the  floor  like  one  who  had  been 
wounded  even  unto  the  death.     The  next  nootneot. 
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aliTe  to  the  ludierousnesB  oi  my  situation,  I  reooTered 
myself'— which  reooTery  was  not  a  liitla  expedited  by 
iJm  undisguiaed  laughter  of  the  merry  maiden,  on 
whose  lips  I  was  about  to  place  the  seal  of  requited 
afiectioo:  ezpenenoe  having  not  then  instructed  my 
youth,  omnium  mulurum  fiigimUar  oteuku  But  my  suf- 
ferings were  net  terminated.  I  fain  would  have  laughed 
my  disaster  oS^  pretending  that  it  was  only  a  conceit 
of  my  own,  to  fall  as  if  shot  with  a  bullet,  had  not  my 
ears  been  assailed,  as  I  rose  again  to  my  feet,  by  the 
appalling  burring  and  whiszing  of  the  enemy,  darting 
fiercely  about  the  room,  now  thumping  Tiolenliy  against 
the  opposite  wall,  now  buzzing  by  my  head  with  a 
hum  like  a  hundred  tops,  the  whole  more  dreadful  on 
aeeount  of  the  darkness  of  the  extremities  of  the  apart- 
ment, which  rendered  it  exceedingly  difficult  to  follow, 
with  any  certainty,  the  motions  of  the  insect^  and 
thereby  guard  against  his  approach.  My  first  impulse 
was  to  leap  from  the  window,  to  the  utter  demolition 
of  Miss  Deborah's  fiower-bedSi  But  guessing  my  des- 
perate resolTe,  by  the  frenzied  roll  of  my  eyes  in  that 
direction,  and  the  preparatory  movements  of  my  limbs, 
she  dosed  it,  o4  yieeitiM,  HmpirtmdabiU!  witha  sudden 
jerk  and  a  loud  laugh,  as  if  deledating  herself  with  my 
terrors.  Certes,  since  that  period,  my  sentiments  in 
relation  to  the  softness  and  charity  of  womankmd, 
hare  been  revised !  Thwarted  in  this  point,  my  next 
impolsa  waa  to  endeavor  to  gain  the  door— which  pur- 
pose I  at  length  effected,  after  dodging  the  transverse 
eowses  of  the  beetie  as  he  traversed  the  room;  and 
throwing  it  open  I  sprung  through  it,  not  into  the 
passage^  but  into  Miss  Deborah's  china  doset,  and 
striking  my  foot  against  a  jar  of  preserves,  upset  it, 
and  pitched  irresistibly  against  the  lower  shelf  laden 
with  her  choicest  domestic  ware%  and  amid  a  jangling, 
ciufaing,  cracking  and  rattling,  sufficient  to  make  even 
the  deaf  bear,  I  fell  to  the  floor,  receiving  in  my  fidl, 
by  way  of  corollary,  divers  contusions  from  the  &lling 
niin%  and  lay,  like  Samson,  buried  in  the  wreck  I  had 
myself  created. 

The  laughter  of  Miss  Debby  was  hereupon  suddenly 
changed  to  a  loud  key  of  mingled  surprise,  anger  and 
grie^  in  which  she  attacked  me  with  a  volley  of  und^ 
served  vituperation  and  abuse,  considering  that  the 
h6dge^Jiafer,and  not  I,  was  the  author  of  the  mischief. 
Braised,  mortified  and  exceedingly  chap-fallen^  I  at 
length  dragged  my  unlucky  body  forth,  notwithstand- 
ing I  still  heard  the  teu-isxs,  ss,  of  the  formidable  bug 
in  his  flight  about  the  room ;  but  between  his  whizzing 
and  the  elanaor  of  Miss  Deborah's  tongue,  I  was  left  to 
choose  between  Scylla  and  CharybdiSi  But  I  will 
dwell  no  longer  upon  this  evenL  1  effected  my  escape 
u  wen  as  I  oould,  and  the  next  Monday  morning  made 
up  the  Ices  of  earthen  vessels  in  coin,  to  the  mother  of 
Miss  Deborah.  And  verily  here  ended  my  first  and 
last  attempt  to  secure  a  maUr-ftmUiM,  to  perpetuate  the 
ill-fated  patronymic  of  Stingflyer  to  posterity. 

Four  woes  have  passed,  and  yet  another  woe  cometb. 
My  adventure  in  Uie  china-eloaet  having  been  bruited 
about  the  village,  my  pupils,  (such  being  ever  ready  to 
fasten  a  nickname  upon  their  instrueters,)  conferring 
upon  me  the  unseemly  appellation  of  "Hedge-chafer,'' 
determined  me  to  change  my  place  of  habitation.  I 
next,  after  divers  wanderings,  pitched  my  tent  in  the 
state  of  Ohio,  which  hath  been  called  "  the  paradise  of 


schoolmasters,"  drawn  thither  by  the  reports  that  had 
reached  mine  ears,  of  the  richness  of  the  land ;  and  in 
a  town  a  few  miles  from  Cincamiati,  I  resumed  my  oc- 
cupation of  instilling  knowledge  into  the  minds  of  the 
rising  generation.  It  came  to  pass  after  I  had  sojourned 
here  nearly  the  space  of  two  years,  I  was  appointed 
the  orator  for  the  fourth  of  July,  A.D.  1825.  My 
thesis,  or  oration,  prepared  for  this  occasion,  was  pre- 
viously read  by  me  to  two  or  three  village  oracles,  with 
much  applause,  which,  in  justice  to  myself,  and  more 
espedally  to  the  judgment  of  the  committee,  by  whom 
I  had  the  honor  of  hung  appointed,  I  must  confess  my 
composition  fully  merited. 

The  procession  was  formed  opposite  the  Masonic 
Hall,  I  being  appointed  to  an  honorable  rank  therein, 
even  the  foremost  of  the  van,  save  the  musicians  and 
marshal  j  the  music  struck  up,  and  with  martial  pace  it 
proceeded  through  the  prindpal  streets  of  the  town, 
towards  the  church,  which  I  flattered  myself  I  was 
about  to  fill  with  Demosthenean  eloquence.  As  t  mpved 
forward,  a  blue  ribbon  waving  its  pennons  at  the  but- 
ton-hole of  my  coat,  my  bosom  swelled  with  a  due  con- 
sciousness of  the  conspicuousnesa  of  my  situation,  and 
I  folt  that  every  eyt  was  fixed  upon  me  in  admiration, 
if  not  envy:  my  step  was  firm,  as  it  rose  and  fell  to  the 
strains  of  musio— my  chest  expanded,  and  my  head 
was  elevated-*and  gracefully  did  I  carry  in  my  hand 
the  manuscript,  also  garnished  with  a  gay  knot  of  blue 
ribbon,  whose  written  eloquence  was  that  day  to  en- 
chain men's  minds^  and  fill  their  souls  with  patriotism. 
No  Roman,  entering  the  imperial  city  after  a  victory, 
on  a  triumphal  car,  ever  bore  a  prouder  heart  than  I  did 
that  day— 4las,  dies  tii/bufda/  Inourcircumambulatory 
progress  through  the  village^  traversing  its  every  lane 
and  alley,  that  all  mig^t  witness  the  pageant  of  which 
I  was  **  the  head  and  front,"  we  passed  through  a  strag- 
gling angle  of  the  town— a  sort  of  detached  suburb, 
when  the  mosie  was  all  at  once  drowned  by  a  knid  and 
discordant  din,  caused  by  the  beating  of  tin-kettles,  the 
clattering  of  warming-pans,  the  jingling  of  sleigh-bells, 
the  tooting  of  horns,  and  the  clamor  of  women  and 
children,  saluting  the  ipnpana  with  a  babdian  confusion 
not  unworthy  of  the  precincts  of  the  infernal  regions, 
while  at  the  same  time,  a  wretched  alley  just  in  advance 
of  us,  poured  out  a  motley  crowd  of  slattern  wives  and 
breechless  urchins,  anned  with  a  thousand  tongues,  and 
beating  every  instrument  whereof  the  chronicles  of  dis- 
cord have  made  mention.  But  a  sight  more  dreadful,  a 
sound  more  horrible,  alone  filled  my  ears  and  concen- 
trated my  optics.  Over  the  heads  of  this  damoroos 
multitude  hung  a  dark  ck>ud  of  bees,  whose  million 
wings  sent  forth  a  sound  like  the  roaring  of  the  sea. 
Appalling  vision  I  each  particular  hair  of  my  head  stood 
on  end,  and  my  heart  leaped  into  my  throat. 

At  the  sight  of  the  procession  the  clamor  ceased,  and 
the  women,  duces  facUf  retreated  firom  view,  while  the 
vaccilating  swarm,  attracted  by  the  music,  now  alone 
heard,  wheeled  towards  the  head  of  our  column,  and 
darkened  the  air  above  my  head.  There  are,  it  hath 
verily  been  asMrted,  some  persons  whom  bees  will  not 
stin&  (an  asseveration  which  I  am  inclined  to  contro- 
vert,) and  reversely,  that  there  are  others,  whom  they 
will  take  pains  to  sting,  of  whom  I  am  one  especially 
honored.  From  childhood  to  manhood,  whether  a  boy 
in  a  crowd  of  boys,  or  a  man  in  a  throng  of  men,  a  bee 
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never  chanced  to  hover  in  the  air,  who  did  not  single 
roe  out,  and  descend  upon  my  ill-fated  person,  whether 
from  a  sympathetic  attraction  towards  the  honey-bee 
imprinted  in  the  small  of  my  back  or  not,  is  a  question 
whose  solution  I  leave  to  metaphysicians.  Knowing, 
however,  from  experience,  how  powerfa)Iy  I  was  mag- 
netized, and  seeing  these  myriad  of  attractive  atoms  ao 
near  my  person,  I  felt  that  I  should  not  long  sund  my 
ground.  At  the  moment  the  swarm  approached,  the 
whole  band  chanced  to  strike  up  with  a  loud  clatig,  in 
a  sent  of  chorus,  and  simultaneously  the  bees  descend- 
ed dose  to  our  heads,  and  as  they  swept  round  like  an 
army  wheeling,  two  or  three  stragglers  or  flank-riders 
brushed  past  my  cheeks,  while  amid  the  dreadful  roar 
of  their  passage  I  had  nearly  lost  my  wits,  and  should 
no  doubt  have  lost  them  altogether,  if  they  had  not 
quickly  reascended ;  and  as  the  music  ceased,  by  the 
command  of  the  marshal,  settled,  to  my  great  relief,  on 
an  umbrageous  tree  in  the  vicinity. 

I  congratulated  myself  on  retaining  my  self-possession 
in  so  large  an  assemblage  of  witnesses— philosophy  with 
my  advance  in  life,  having  enabled  me  in  some  degree 
to  control  my  emotions  on  these  occasions,  although  no 
mental  effort  can  effectually  overcome  an  inherited 
nervous  infirmity.  Prouder  than  if  I  had  been  the 
victor  of  Waterloo,  I  lifted  my  foot  to  the  time  of  the 
music  to  proceed  in  my  march,  when  I  felt  a  sensation 
as  if  something  was  crawling  on  the  back  of  my  neck. 
I  trembled,  and  my  blood  run  cold  to  my  fingers'  ends. 
1  was  afraid  to  reach  my  hand  to  the  spot  for  fear  it 
should  be  stung ;  for  I  foreboded  a  stray  bee  finom  the 
swarm,  had  lighted  on  my  collar,  and  I  dared  not  ask 
those  behind  me  to  brush  it  ofl^  lest  it  should  sting  me  in 
revenge.  Moreover,  the  very  consciousness  of  this  dan- 
gerous vicinage  of  my  hereditary  foe,  caused  in  my 
mind  too  much  terror  to  articulate  such  a  request,  or  to 
yield  to  any  other  impulse,  than  my  customary  one  of 
flight,  in  obedience  to  my  mother's  laws,  in  such  cases 
made  and  provided.  Therefore,  as  I  felt  the  titillation 
of  his  progress  along  the  junction  of  my  cravat  and 
cuticle,  I  shouted  involuntarily  aloud  and  broke  from 
the  procession,  and  with  wonderful  speed  darted  up  the 
street,  my  flight  not  a  little  accelerated  by  discovering  a 
second  bee,  clinging  to  the  blue  ribbon  which  fluttered 
at  my  button-hole.  This  last  invader,  however,  the 
wind  of  my  motion  soon  dislodged,  but  instantly  reco- 
vering his  wings,  he  turned  and  pursued  in  full  cry.  Of 
a  surety,  this  was  an  unpleasant  strait  for  a  man  of  my 
consequence  on  that  day  to  be  placed  in — ^an  enemy  in 
pursuit,  and  another  equally  ferocious  in  possession  of 
my  unlucky  body.  The  faster  I  fled,  and  the  stronger 
became  the  wind,  which  fairly  whistled  past  ray  ears, 
the  closer  the  insect  stuck  to  my  skin,  having  now 
achieved,  by  creeping  with  much  circumspection,  half 
the  circumference  of  my  neck,  and  entangled  his  an- 
tennae among  my  half-whiskers,  which  I  am  accustomed 
to  wear,  in  order  that  my  hebdomadal  labor  of  shaving 
may  be  more  of  a  sinecure.  But  I  will  not  linger  over 
the  details  of  my  flight,  the  wonder  of  the  procession, 
the  hootings  of  the  boys,  the  dispersion  of  the  pageant, 
and  the  consternation  of  the  musicians,  whose  vocation 
fled  with  me^— I  will  only  as  a  faithful  recorder  of  my 
woes,  say  that  I  run  half  a  mile  strait  into  the  country, 
was  grievously  stung  by  the  enemy  who  had  lodged  on 
my  cheek,  before  I  had  effected  half  that  distance,  that  I 


the  pain  added  wings  to  my  flight,  and  that  my  punoer 
came  up  with  me  as  I  desperately  plunged  at  risk  of 
life  and  limb,  into  a  hedge  at  the  tennination  of  the 
half  a  mile,  hoping  to  leave  the  hedge  between  ui,  and 
thus  baflie  him,  and  how,  instead  of  clearing  the  hedge, 
oh,  accumulation  of  woes !  I  leaped  into  the  middle  of 
it,  and  sunk  into  the  midst  of  a  nest  of  hornets. 

Whether  I  should  lie  down  and  die  like  a  martyr,  or 
rise  up  and  fly  was  the  debate  of  a  moment  in  mj 
mind.  I  chose  the  latter,*  for  verily,  life  is  sweet,  and 
scrambled  back  into  the  road,  molgre  the  bee  on  the 
other  side  of  the  hedge  (but  greater  dangers  swailov 
up  the  lesser),  I  fled  back  to  the  town  at  greater  speed 
than  I  had  left  it,  a  score  of  angry  hornets  singing  io  nj 
ears.  When  I  arrived  once  more  in  the  village,  to  use 
the  words  of  a  pleasing  poet  in  facetiously  deacribioga 
less  raeooorable  race-^ 

"The  dops  did  tutfk,  the  children  aeream^d, 

Up  flew  the  windows  all ; 
And  erery  soul  cried  out, '  well  ^ne  !> 
As  load  aa  they  could  bawL*' 

I  fell  upon  the  threshold  of  my  landlady's  door,  aU 
most  lifeless,  my  body  having,  as  was  ascertained  by 
subsequent  enumeration,  been  perforated  by  the  mid 
of  the  hornets,  in  thirty-seven  different  places.  After 
being  confined  with  my  wounds  and  a  consequent  fever 
for  the  space  of  four  weeks,  I  once  more  became  a 
wanderer,  being  too  sensitive  upon  my  disaster  to  re- 
main where  my  adventure  afibrded  too  much  merrimeoi 
with  my  friends  and  gossips,  for  me  to  share  in  it  with 
any  especial  grace.  I  would  observe  however  in  pass- 
ing, that  my  oration,  which  I  had  thrown  down  id  my 
flight  was  picked  up  by  the  Marshal  of  tlye  day,  who 
got  the  procession  once  more  into  marching  order,  sod 
that  it  was  read  from  the  pulpit,  by  a  young  lawyer, 
with  much  taste  and  execution,  vastly  to  the  delight 
and  edification  of  the  audience,  who  bore  txatimooy 
that  such  a  gem  of  Fourth  of  July  oratory  had  nerer 
been  listened  to— nay,  that  it  even  surpassed  the  homi- 
lies of  the  minister  himself— who  was,  allow  me  to  re- 
mark, a  scholar  of  great  erudition.  This  sugared  news 
was  breatlied  into  my  ear  by  my  sympathetic  landlady, 
while  I  lay  bedridden  afterwards,  and  verily  it  was  a 
salvo  both  to  my  wounded  flesh  and  spirit 

Biy  next  place  of  abode^  after  divers  journeying^ 
was  in  the  beautiful  City  of  Natchez,  which  verily  for 
Arcadian  attractiveness  of  aspect,  hath  not  its  equal 
among  the  cities  of  the  West  Here,  for  there  was  no 
want  of  instmcters  of  youth,  I  foregathered  with  an 
eideriy  and  worthy  gentleman,  a  god-fearing  and  eoin- 
getting  man,  who  agreed  with  me  for  my  daily  bread, 
and  the  sum  of  eight  shillings  per  week,  to  sum  up  bis 
accompts.  This  labor  I  fiiithfully  ejtocnted,  and  at 
length,  learning  by  the  public  print,  that  a  teacher  of 
the  humane  letters  was  needed  in  this  village,  from 
which  I  address  you,  on  foot  I  came  thither,  bearing 
my  recommendation  in  my  countenance,  God  I  trust 
having  given  me  an  honest  one,  and  forthwith  entered 
on  my  occupation,  which  I  still  delightedly  porsuc— for 
though^southern  boys  are  not  so  studious  as  northern 
lads,  they  nevertheless  possess  a  natural  quickness  of 
parts,  which  I  may  denominate  intuition,  whereby  with 
little  diligence  they  learn  much,  arriving  at  conclusions 
per  salttm  by  a  leap  as  it  were,  which  rcndereili  ii  a 
pleasing  task  to  instruct  them. 
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The  day  I  had  the  felicHy  of  meeting  with  Ihee,  my 
friend,  being  a  Saturday,  and  therefore,  by  preacription, 
a  holiday,  I  had  doffed  and  laid  aside  my  outward  gar- 
ment, and  enveloped  in  my  wrapper  or  sammer  gown, 
was  seated  in  the  little  room  which  I  occupy  as  my 
wmHctum  Mneimvm,  perusing  my  fsTorite  Maro  (for  Vir- 
gil hath  ever  been  my  faTorite,  saving  the  Geoigic  which 
treateth  of  the  nurture  of  bees)  when  I  heard  the  well- 
known  sound  of  a  wasp  singing  about  the  room.  I  im- 
mediately sprung  from  my  chair,  with  so  sudden  a 
moveoMot,  that  the  sagacious  insect  no  doubt  mistook  It 
fi>r  a  hostile  one,  though  DH  imnwrtdes  t  I  had  not  the 
most  distant  idea  of  assuming  a  belligerent  attitude— 
and  wtih  a  sharp  note  darted  towards  me.  I  evaded 
the  charge,  by  dodging  my  head,  and  fled  forth  into  the 
street  m  duAoKUe,  my  terrible  enemy  in  close  pursuit 
Thou  did*8t  witness,  my  worthy  friend,  the  result,  and 
to  thee  am  I  indebted  for  aid  in  mine  affliction,  saving 
me,  peradventnre,  from  a  watery  grave«  In  past  liqui- 
dation of  this  my  debt  of  gratitude,  I  pen  and  transmit 
to  thee  these  brief  records  of  my  eventful  lift,  believing 
that  after  the  perusal  of  them  thou  wilt  not  withhold 
thy  sympathy  from  him,  to  whom  the  sound  of  a  flying 
insect  is  more  terrible  than  the  whizzing  of  a  bullet ; 
and  who  feareth  less  the  thrust  of  a  javelin  than  the 
barbed  sting  of  the  iamntakiU  genus,  a  race  he  verily 
believeth  created  to  torment  him,  and  himself  created 
to  be  their  miserable  victim. 

Tour  servant,  faithfully  to  command, 

ABBL  STINGVLTBR,  A.  M. 

[Nota,  by  the  author  of  *<  Lafltte.'*] 
Being  in  the  village  of  Port  Qibson  a  few  weeks  ago, 
I  learned  that  the  unfortunate  hero  of  the  above  memoirs, 
had  left  that  rural  village  and  returned  to  the  city  of 
Natchez,  where,  in  copartnership  with  a  man  from  the 
land  of  Connecticut,  he  dealt  in  merchandize,  having 
exchanged  the  honorable  occupation  of  "  teaching  the 
humane"  letters,  for  the  less  intelleaual  one  of  heaping 
together  riches  through  the  buying  and  selling  of  gooda 
When  I  was  last  in  Natchez,!  therefore  sought  him 
out  and  found  him,  although  his  name  in  the  firm  is 
modestly  and  unassumingly  concealed  under  the  ab- 
breviation, CO.,  and  was  pleased  to  learn  from  hia  own 
lips  that  he  was  prosperous.  Although  his  stock  in 
trade  is  multifiuriouJt,  he  took  pains  to  inform  me  that 
the  leading  stipulation  in  his  agreement  of  eopartnei^ 
ship  was,  that  neither  sugar,  nor  molasses,  nor  anything 
dakis  nflfiirs  holding  out  temptations  to  the  wriUMU 
gtmtBf  should  be  allowed  admittance  into  the  store  as 
part  of  their  stock  of  merchandize.  It  was  in  this  in- 
terview with  him  I  obtained  the  pennission  to  make 
such  disposition  of  his  manuscript  as  I  should  deem 
most  fit  Therefora  in  giving  it  this  present  publicity 
no  confidence  hath  been  betrayed. 

Jlofe  Cafftf e,  wf dsmt  Ooimly, 
Jaiiiary  17, 1837.   . 


Cicero's  treatise  'De  Republic^*  was  undoubtedly  at 
one  time  extant  in  England.  Petronius  was  probably 
entire  in  the  lime  of  John  of  Salisbury,  who  quotes 
passages  now  not  to  be  seen  in  the  remains  of  that 
poet. 


KOSCIUSKO. 

It  Is  acated  by  lir.  Moore,  In  hia  Life  of  Lord  Bjron,  that  cer- 
tain Polish  officori  in  foreign  aerTlce  burst  into  team,  on  the 
name  of  Kosciusko  being  mentioned. 

They  wept  to  hear  the  Hero's  name — 

Ob,  had  they  wept  to  emulate 
His  spirit's  hope,  his  daring  aim, 
Their  tears  were  worthy  of  his  fame, 

And  they  were  worthy  of  his  fate ! 

But  tean  are  worse  than  toys,  unless 
They  rouse  the  soul  which  makes  success, 
And  wake  to  wrath  the  patriot  mood, 
Defeated — never  yet  subdued ; 
Which  weeps  not  oft,  but  when  in  vain. 
It  strives  to  snap  its  country's  chain— 
And  then,  its  tean  ara  team  of  blood ! 

These,  from  the  deep  soul's  deepest  source, 
Qive  birth  to  valor's  mightiest  force — 
Wake  noble  anger — ^sting  the  heart, 
Forgetful  of  its  sacred  part, 
That  long  has  slumbered,  to  remorse  j 
Unlike  (hat  vainer  grief  that  cries — 
Still  feels,  but  dare  not  meet  in  fight, 
(Though  all  Its  country  bleeds  in  sight) 
Its  fierce  and  fatal  destinies. 

They  wept  the  exile's  fitte  and  fame — 
Ah!  could  they  but  as  proudly  aim, 
His  name  would  be  a  word  to  lead — 
And  they  had  sprung  at  memory's  call 
To  equal  fame  in  kindred  deed, 
And  bunt  their  own  and  nation's  thralL 
Idle  the  pity  which  would  shed 
Its  tean  o'er  Kosciusko's  name ; 
Far  better  if  they  fell  in  shame, 
For  country  lost  and  fireedom  fled — 
All,  but  the  cruel  memory  dead, 
Tluit,  in  the  past  immortal  Aune, 
Finds  fit  rebuke  for  those  who  sleep, 
Or  waken,  not  to  strike,  but  weep. 
His  spirit,  if  alive,  would  dare 

In  foreign  regions  wild  and  wide, 
A  fbrtune,  like  the  past,  to  share, 

And  freedom,  in  his  own  denied  : 
Nor,  craven-like,  remain  to  boast 
Existence,  to  his  nation  lost; 
But,  in  the  fierce,  unequal  strife, 

The  last  sad  struggle,  when  the  brave 

Die  for  the  land  they  may  not  save. 
Yield,  in  the  common  death,  his  life. 
Such  were  the  teare  by  valor  given. 

The  blood-drops  wrung  from  nature's  wo — 
Pare,  sacred  in  the  eyes  of  heaven,    « 

And  blessing  wheresoe'er  they  flow : — 
Not  woman's  offering— weakness  aU^ 
That  loathes,  yet  drinks  iu  cup  of  gall, 
And  downward,  step  by  step,  to  save. 
Sinks  from  the  captive  to  the  slave — 
Then,  when  the  dregs  of  life  are  run, 

And  throDgh  its  foul  and  fell  degrees. 

Drained  to  its  vilest,  bitterest  lees. 
Weep  for  the  deeds— they  might  have  done. 

G.  a.  SINOLBTOM. 

Vol.  III.— 76 
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SCRIPTURAL  ANTHOLOGY, 

Or,  Biblical  Illuatmloni :  dMifoed  as  a  Cbrimmaa,  or  birth-day 
preMnt:  hj  Nathan  C  BroolUi  A.  M.  WUUam  Manball  fc  Co. 
Philadelphia. 

The  intellectual  character  of  oar  republic  make< 
rapid  advances  in  improrement  A  very  few  yean 
ago,  it  was  seriously  argued  whether  or  not  the  air  of 
America  was  favorable  to  the  inspirations  of  genius ; — 
now,  our  artists^  actors,  and  poets  bid  fair  to  take  the 
lead  of  their  European  rivals.  If  the  former  fall  short 
in  any  thing — 

"  W«  ought  to  blame  the  calture,  not  the  ■oil.** 

It  is  now  conceded,  on  all  sides,  that  we  have  the 
stamina,  or,  (to  speak  in  a  business-like  tone,)  the  raw 
material,  of  the  first  quality.  No  doubt  but  we  have 
had  Homers  in  embryo,  many  a  '*  mute  inglorious  Mil- 
ton,*' and  many  a  Tasso,  "  cabined,  cribbed  and  con- 
fined*' by  oppressive  circumstances.  But  in  spite  of 
all  tliose  proverbial  obstacles,  to  most  of  which  the 
jSmeriean  bard  is  particularly  liable,  a  poetical  star 
sometimes  gleams  above  our  horizon.  Such  instances, 
it  must  be  confessed,  are  rare ; — and  in  what  part  of 
the  world  is  the  advent  of  a  good  poet,  not  a  rare  oc- 
currence ?  With  us,  but  little  encouragement  is  offered 
for  any  man  to  devote  his  time  tfna  talents  to  this 
branch  of  literature,  and  without  exclusive  devotion, 
we  are  apt  to  suppose,  that  excellence  in  any  art  or 
science  is  but  seldom  attained.  But,  with  respect  to 
encouragement,  matters  are  beginning  to  take  a  change 
for  the  better ; — in  our  literary  world,  the  gold^  age 
has  been  delayed  to  the  last ; — poetical  speculations, 
albeit  of  an  airy  and  immaterial  nature,  now  yield 
something  substantial  in  the  way  of  profiL  Poets  b&- 
gin  to  have  "  a  local  habitation"  not  in  the  jail  or  gar- 
ret, and  ''a  name**  not  synonymous  with  starvation. 
From  being  objects  of  cool  regard  or  warm  persecu- 
tion, they  have  become  quite  the  lions  of  the  day ; — 
they  visit  foreign  countries,  associate  with  the  nobility, 
and  drink  tea  (or  punch)  in  the  serene  presence  of  the 
royal  family.  Even  at  home,  the  study  of  poetry  has 
almost  dared  to  compete  with  the  absorbing  calculations 
of  compound  interest,  and  many  a  clerk  is  "  condemn- 
ed to  cross  his  father's  spirit,"  as  Chaucer  saith,  by 
"  penning  a  stanza,"  when  he  should  make  out  a  bilL 

In  fact,  we  have  too  many  professors  of  the  art,  and 
too  little  of  the  art  ilself ; — and  the  mode  of  criticism 
which  has  become  prevalent  with  some  of  our  Reviews, 
and  most  of  our  journalists,  is  cakuiated  to  increase  the 
evil.  It  seems  to  be  forgotten  that  it  is  one  part  of  the 
critics  business  to  condemn  ; — and  it  should  be  remem* 
bered  that  praUtf  like  every  other  commodity,  when, 
brought  too  freely  into  the  market,  is  apt  to  depreciate 
in  value.  The  custom  of  warmly  applauding  every 
thing,  however  despicable, — which  comes  into  the  world 
through  the  book-shops  of  two  or  three  fiivored  publish- 
ers, and  condemning  (or  what  is  worse,  "damning 
with  faint  praise,")  whatever  book  may  chance  to 
make  its  appearance  through  a  less  fortunate  avenue,— 
is  a  piece  of  folly,  knavery,  or  whatever  else  you  may 
please  to  call  it,  which  deserves  the  bastinado  at  least, 
or  some  equally  ^cacious  punishment  This  custom 
clothes  the  two  or  three  publishers  referred  to  with  ju- 


dicial powers  which  they  are  by  no  means  qoshfied  to 
exercise,  of  which  fiict  no  better  proof  can  be  ssked 
than  the  great  body  of  trashy  publications  with  which 
they  insult  and  plunder  the  community.  We  asy  that 
this  custom  of  favoritism,  by  transferring  to  scribblen 
of  the  roost  worthless  description,  that  praiae  which  is 
due  to  noerit  only,  has  a  tendency  to  destroy  the  good 
effect  of  praise  in  general,  and  thus  to  take  away  ooe 
of  the  chief  inducements  to  literary  exertion.  And  by 
misleading  the  public  judgnoent,  (which  uofoctnoaldy 
a  corrupt  press  too  often  has  the  power  to  do,)  the  re- 
wards, as  well  as  the  honors,  of  authorship  are  aooe- 
times  most  unwisely  distributed. 

Poetical  works  are  more  liable  than  any  otheis  to  be 
erroneously  estimated  ; — because  their  ezcellenoea  an 
feU,  rather  than  inferred  from  ndes,  which  chiefly  direa 
the  judgment  in  relation  to  other  species  of  oompoo- 
tion.  Here  then,  a  wider  latitude  is  given  to  criticiim, 
and  consequently  there  is  a  greater  chance  both  for  invol- 
untary and  intentional  error.  We  suspect  the  taste  of 
the  present  age,  in  poetical  matters,  will  be  gricToosly 
called  in  question  by  posterity ;  especially,  if  the  soffra- 
ges  of  our  periodical  press  and  gazetteers  should  heie- 
after  be  taken  as  expressive  of  the  general  opiniooi  of 
the  times.  So  laboriously  indefinite  are  the  critical  ea- 
logtums  which  we  frequently  read,  that  it  is  difficalt  lo 
tell,  by  these  standards,  not  only  what  is  good,  bad  or 
indifferent  jMotry,  but  whether  there  is  really  any  such 
thing  as  poetry  at  all,  or  whether  every  tkmg  wbkh 
is  written  in  verse,  including  the  ballad  of  Gibbi  the 
pirate,  and  the  classic  minstrelsy  of  a  lottery  broker's 
advertisement,  is  not  "sterling,  genuine  poetry." 

This  is  a  bad  state  of  things,~«nd  the  consideration 
thenof  makes  a  critique  on  a  book  of  verse  a  task  of 
some  perplexity.  However,  in  the  present  case,  we 
think  we  have  divested  our  mind  of  all  preeoneeptioBSt 
either  fiivorable  or  prejudicial  to  the  author;  end  we 
have  therefore  resolved  to  examine  the  volume  before  as, 
apart  from  all  other  matters  and  things,  which,  accord- 
ing to  our  views,  are  not  requisite  to  be  taken  into  coo* 
sideration.  The  names  of  the  poUisbeis,  therefore, 
though  very  respectable,  and  the  binding  and  decora- 
tions, though  exceedingly  handsome,  are  snbjeets  in 
which  our  skill  is  at  fault,  and  concerning  which  we 
have  very  Httle  to  say. 

The  author  of  "  Scriphiral  AOhakigjf'  is  ooe  of  a 
class  of  writers  which  the  generality  of  resders  bare 
not  the  gift  to  appreciate.  Mr.  Brooks  will  not  regret 
this  little  inconvenience,  when  he  sees  himself  associa- 
ted therein  with  some  of  the  brightest  names  on  the  re- 
cords of  literature.  It  has  been  said  that  **  wbaloTer 
pleases  many,  must  possess  some  merit;"  now,  whaterer 
pleases  a  few  will  certainly  be  found  to  possess  more, 
if  the  party  pleased  may  be  justly  designated  as  ibc 
''diaeeming  few."  The  poems  contained  in  this  liltl« 
volume  being  altogether  of  a  devotional  character,  it  a 
not  to  be  expected  that,  among  the  mass  of  mankind, 
they  should  meet  with  a  reception  as  favorable  as  that 
which  is  often  accorded  lo  works  of  a  lighter  nawre, 
although  of  far  inferior  claims  on  the  score  of  inirinsic 
merit.  Men  whose  minds  have  not  been  ^'^^^}^l^ 
softening  influence  of  religion,  are  frequently  disposed 
to  regard  books  of  devotion  with  a  species  of  horror  ;— 
a  feeling  which  no  attraction  which  the  book  may  other- 
wise  present,  is  sufficient  to  overcome.   From  such  as 
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these,  Mr.  Brooks  cannot  expect  or  desire  commenda- 
tion for  this  perfbrnuinoe ; — but  we  are  happy  to  say 
that  there  are  many,  very  many  readers,  who  must 
arise  from  a  perusal  of  the  work  with  the  conviction 
that  the  author  is  not  only  a  man  of  exemplary  piety, 
but  a  poet  of  ezquiste  skill. 

The  first  poem,  and  the  largest  in  the  collection,  is 
entitled  **  The  Bower  of  Ptqihoe,"  a  title  on  which  the 
glance  of  the  voluptuary  might  be  fastened  with  the 
expectation  of  finding  something  congenial  with  his 
own  taste ; — ^but  in  this  he  may  be  disappointed.  Here 
are  no  soft  Lydiao  measures,  no  incense  to  that  unhal- 
k>wed  divinity  whose  worship  desecrated  the  place,  but 
a  strain  of  melody  such  as  the  "  nymphs  of  Solyma** 
might  be  supposed  to  originate.  The  subject  is  the  con- 
fersion  to  Christianity  of  a  native  of  Cyprus,  Chrest<^ 
giton,  an  Archon,  who  had  been  deposed  and  exiled 
through  the  machinations  of  a  rival,  named  Melaoomas. 
The  exile,  at  the  imminent  hazard  of  his  life,  returns 
(o  the  place  of  his  nativity, — the  versification  of  the 
opening^  stanzas  is  uncommonly  smooth  and  flowing  and 
the  diction  is  rich  ahd  beautiful  to  a  degree  that  has 
seldom  been  equalled : 

"The  day^CM,  off  Drepanum's  height. 

Still  lingered  o'er  the  happy  isle  ;— 
And  Paphos'  gilded  domes  grew  bright 

Beneath  his  last  and  lovltest  smile : 
Bright  came  the  opalled  sunbeams  down 
Upon  each  mountain's  golden  crown. 

Tinting  the  foliage  of  the  trees — 
The  purple  billows  of  the  ocean, 

swept  by  the  pennons  of  the  breeze, 
Were  curling  with  a  gentle  motion. 

As  if,  in  sunny  smiles,  their  waves 
Were  welcoming  to  Tithonus'  bed 

Far  down  amid  the  coral  caves — 
The  weary  Qpd ; — while  round  his  head 

The  crimson  curtains  of  the  west 
Were  drawn,  as  down  the  watery  steep. 
His  flashing  car  descended  deep. 

Amid  the  golden  sands  to  rest"  p.  14. 

The  attachment  of  men  to  the  home  of  their  infiincy 
has  often  been  the  theme  of  song,  but  we  do  not  re- 
member to  have  seen  the  subject  so  beautifully  managed 
before:— 

"Although  the  exile's  foot  may  tread 

The  flowery  soil  of  fairest  isles, 

That  dimple  ocean's  cheek  with  smiles, 
And  stainless  skies  gleam  o'er  his  head : 

His  native  hind, — tho'  icebergs  frown 

In  one  eternal  winter  down 
Upon  its  cold  and  barren  shore, 

Or  tho'  the  red  volcano's  tide. 
In  waves  of  death,  its  plains  sweep  o'er, 

Is  fairer  than  all  earth  beside."  ete.  pb  14 

The  feelings  of  the  banished  Chresto^iton,  on  re- 
visiting the  happy  spot  that  gave  him  birtli,  are  well 

described  in  what  follows: — 

**  And  all  those  early  joys  and  ties 
Shrined  in  the  heart's  deep  memories, 

Came  o'er  his  soul  like  breath  of  mom. 
And  in  the  beauty  of  those  plains 

That  e'en  the  Gods  had  deign'd  to  bless 

With  presence  of  their  holiness. 
He  all  his  burning  wrongs  forgot — 
That  far  from  this  delightful  spot, 

Bv  his  ungrateful  country  driven. 
Like  the  spum'd  sea-weed,  upwards  cast 


By  its  inconstant  element. 

The  sport  of  every  wind  of  heaven. 
He  had  his  cheerless  youth's  prime  past 

In  cold  and  withering  banishmenU 
While  he,  his  hated  rival,  swayed. 
In  all  the  pomp  of  power  arrayed,^ 

The  Archon's  sceptre  o'er  a  clime 

By  treachery  won,  maintained  by  crime. 
Yes,  in  that  holy  hoar  when  Heaven 

Mingled  in  unison  with  earth. 
His  country's  wrones  were  all  forgiven ; 

'Twas  still  the  land  that  gave  him  birth, 
And  though  his  hopes  of  fame  were  blown 

Away  by  Action's  noisy  breath, 
And  thouefa  the  Archon's  helmet  shone 

On  Melacomas'  tyrant  head. 
He  felt,  in  his  own  isle,  even  death, 

With  aU  ito  darkness,  all  iu  dread, 
Was  better  than  to  tread  alone — 

A  wanderer  under  alien  skies— 
A  foreign  solitude,  unknown. 

And  void  of  beauty  to  his  eyes.**  p.  17, 

The  glance  of  Chrestogiton  dwells  with  delight  on 
the  various  objects  endeared  to  him  by  eariy  recollec- 
tions;— the  sacrificial  pomp,  the  groves  of  date  and 
myrtle,  the  beautiful  votresses  of  the  sea-bom  deity, 
and  all  that  contributed  to  make — 

"The  grove 
A  temple  and  a  dream  of  love.'* 

At  length, — 

'*  As  Chrestogiton  strayed  among 
The  beauties  of  that  holy  place, . 

Where  nature's  lavish  hand  had  flung 
Her  gorgeous  gifis,  as  if  to  trace 

An  image  of  Elysium  there. 

One  of  the  gayest  richest  bowers 
That  ever  spread  its  painted  flowers 

To  the  soft  wooing  summer  air, 

Broke  on  his  vision — with  a  maid 

Enshrined  within  its  sweets,  and  fair 

As  snow-flakes  in  mount  Athos'  shade. "  p.  19. 

This  fair  being,  in  whom  the  deposed  Archon  be- 
comes immediately  and  powerfully  interested,  is  a  young 
Roman  and  a  christian,  who  with  her  father,  Appianus, 
had  begun  a  new  worship  in  the  isle  of  Cy pros.  While 
making  extracts  from  this  delicious  little  poem,  we  feel 
that  we  do  it  an  injury ; — ^it  must  be  read  entire  to  be 
justly  estimated.  Chrestogiton,  by  falling  in  love  with 
a  christian  maiden,  becomes  converted  to  Christianity 
himself. 

"Oh !  purer  far  than  sunbeams  stealing 

into  a  dark  sea- hidden  mine. 
Its  buried  treasury  revealing. 

Where  gold  and  pearls  atid  jewels  shine. 
Is  the  first  dawning  or  thooe  beams 

Which  truth  and  faith  from  heaven  reflect 

Upon  the  darkened  intellect, 
Obscured  by  clouds  and  pagon  dreams."  p.  89. 

The  passion  of  the  Cyprian  is  reciprocated  by  the 
young  Roman — 

"Their's  is  a  dream  of  love  and  heaven. 
Pure  as  the  sleeping  thoughts  that  speak 
In  smiles  upon  an  infant's  cheek. 
And  many  an  eve,  as  day  declines 

Upon  the  mountains  of  the  west. 
Brightening  the  amber-colored  vines, 

That  on  their  emerald  bosoms  rest ; 
And  many  a  stilly  night,  when  stars, 
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Like  gay  sultaonas  of  the  skies, 
Glide  o'er  the  vault  in  living  cars,-— 

Seated  beneath  the  canopies 
Of  rosy  bowers,  they  pour  the  tone 
Of  prayer  to  the  eternal  throne 

Or  the  great  Qod  of  heaven  and  earth, 
While  all  around,  on  heathen  ohrines, 
The  leering  of  poUation  ahineoi 

And  the  loud  revelry  of  mirth. 
And  lewdness  and  unholy  prajrer  ;<— 
Like  pestilence  rise  upon  the  air."   p.  85. 

But  the  usual  tribulations  of  love  «re  experienced. 
Melacomas,  the  usurper,  likewise  becomes  enamored 
of  Horentia,  the  Roman  maid ; — his  suit  is  rejected, 
and  he  denounces  vengeance  on  Appianus,  his  daughter 
and  Cbrestogiton.  The  three  christians  are  doomed  to 
death  by  wild  beasts  in  the  amphitheatre.  Chresto- 
giton  eloquently  declares  the  truths  of  his  adopted  re- 
ligion to  the  assembled  multitude  ;-^e  afterwards  slays 
the  lion,  which  eonoludes  the  aetion  of  the  poem. 
Then— 

''  On  each  others  necks,  the  three 

Unite  in  thanks  to  heaven,  while  rise 

From  heathen  lips,  in  the  same  hour, 
Praises  to  the  true  deity, 

The  christians'  GKk!  of  mighty  power ;"  etc,  p.  41. 

The  next  piece  is  called  "  JihrahamU  Sscrt/icc"  This 
poem,  and  most  that  follow,  are  par^hrases  on  the 
passages  of  scripture  to  which  they  relate ;— ^ut  the 
author  has  inserted  many  gems  from  the  rich  treasury 
of  his  own  fancy,  which  give  the  subjects,  (however 
familiar  in  themselves,)  all  the  zest  of  novelty. 

"  There  is,  amid  the  majesty  of  mounts, 
Whose  towering  summiu  seem  to  pillar  heaven, 
A  sense  of  solitude,  a  loneliness 
Chill  and  oppressive  to  the  awe-struck  soul-* 
And  deeply  Abraham  felt  it,  as  he  stood 
Upon  Monah's  heights,  and  saw  around 
A  thousand  hills,  rearing  their  azure  fronts 
Above  the  clouds,  flinging  back  on  the  plain 
The  lengthened  shadows  of  their  giant  forms. 
How  awful  and  how  still  was  all  around ! 
Hushed  was  the  lip  of  every  echo— voice 
Was  not  on  all  the  air :  no  rustling  leaf 
Trembled  upon  its  stem ;  amid  the  boughs 
Tongue,  pennon,  plume  was  still ; — the  very  clouds 
PoisM  their  bright  purple  wings  and  hovered  o'er. 
The  painful  breathing  of  the  youth  alone 
Stole  on  his  ears."  p.  46. 

It  was  our  purpose  at  the  commencement,  to  notice 
each  poem  of  the  "  Scriptural  Anthology"  separately : 
but  the  imperious  necessities  of  time  and  space  will 
compel  us  to  be  more  concise.  We  will,  therefore,  make 
a  few  more  extracts  at  random,  ere  we  proceed  to  offer 
a  general  opinion  of  the  work  and  of  the  poetical  abili- 
ties of  the  author. 

The  following  lines  are  in  the  true  Miltonian  vein, 
and  might  almost  be  mistaken  for  the  production  of  that 
mighty  bard : — 

"  Now  Israel's  murmurs  cease,  and  every  eye 

Is  turned  upon  the  ocean,  where  the  deep 

Is  cleft  asunder  to  its  rocky  IxmI, 

And  the  vast  waters  curl  on  either  side 

Back  on  themselves,  like  parchment  scrolls,  and  stand 

Immoveable  as  adamantine  walls 

Guarding  some  palace  of  the  far  down  sea. 

"TKt  fiery  column,  on  whose  shaft  were  graved 
The  hieroglyphics  of  tlie  terrible  Gtod, 


Moving  in  solemn  majesty,  aspires 

To  heaven  betwixt  the  hostB,— a  battlement 

Rear'd  by  th'  Almight^s  hands,  from  which  his  anile 

In  radiance  beams  on  tsrael,  and  his  frown 

Falls  on  their  foes  in  darkness,  like  the  folds 

Of  the  broad  ebon  bannerets  of  death. 

Deep  awe  has  sealed  in  silence  every  lip 

Ana  filled  each  heart  with  reverence,  and  with  stop 

Slow  paced  and  solemn,  Israel's  host  descends 

Into  the  chambers  of  the  mighty  deep^ 

Lit  by  th'  Almighty's  watch-fi^  and  imprsM 

'Mid  gems  and  rosy  shells,  the  print  of  feet 

Upon  the  sanded  pavements  ci  the  sea."  p.  91. 


The  fbllowing  is  highly  descriptive  of  the  widndnett 
of  the  Antediluvians,  and  conlains  a  fine  spedmen  of 
personification : — 

**  In  the  mother's  breast 
Lust  maddened  like  a  plague-spot— daughters  esoght 
The  damning  taint,  and  veiled  in  loosened  robss 
Of  hariotry  their  beauties.    Children  learned 
To  troll  tlie  wanton's  carol ;  and  the  lips 
Of  infants,  in  precocious  guilt,  were  turned 
To  sin,  lisping  obscenity.    Rapine  preyed 
Upon  the  widow  and  the  orphan :     Ra^ 
Knitted  his  braxen  brow,  and  gnashed  his  teeth; 
Pale  Envy  gnawed  her  thin  and  livid  lips : 
Dark  Malice  drugged  his  brother's  cup  wicn  bane ; 
Hate  struck  with  piercing  eye  his  victim's  soul, 
And  Murder  with  envenomed  steel  his  heart : 
War  trod  with  iron  heel  upon  the  neck 
Of  slaughtered  foe^  and  from  his  nodding  plumes 
Shook  the  red  dews  of  death ;  and  Violence 
Bid  Havoc  speed  o'er  earth,  till  it  became 
One  wide  and  dread  Aceldama  of  blood."  p.  58. 

The  convulsions  of  the  globe,  caused  by  the  flood, 
are  herein  forcibly  depicted : — 

'*  The  primal  curse  of  sin  that  smote  the  earth 
Was  blent  with  mercy ;— but  an  angry  God 
For  ruthless  vengeance  girdelh  now  himself 
And  lifts  the  arm  of  chastisement,  oh  earth! 
That  thou,  throuehout  all  coming  time,  mayest  boar 
As  a  memorial  or  the  curse  of  sin. 
The  eieairUe$  qf  the  icourge  ^f  God^ 
Upontky  gimU  aida,'* 

"The hidden  fountains  of  the  mighty  deep 
Are  broken  up,  and  the  tumultuous  sea, 
That  stretched  his  boundless  arms,  and  folded  earth 
In  close  embrace,  is  maddened  into  foam — 
And  like  a  hridegroom,  in  wkote  ruthieu  hreaai 
Love  it  exchanged  for  Aole,  turns  darUfffiave 
And  renda  his  torrowing  brideJ^ 

These  passages  aflbrd  striking  examples  of  Mr. 
Brooks'  powers  of  vivid  description,  in  which  he  has  a 
peculiar  happiness;  The  reader  who  has  been  conrer- 
sant  with  the  sacred  writings  from  hb  youth,  must  con- 
fess, on  a  perusal  of  the  Anthology,  that  he  never  bad 
so  distinct  a  conception  of  scriptural  occurrences  be> 
fore.  In  the  poem  called  "  mijahfid  by  the  Jtmetu/*  we 
have  the  following  view  of  the  brook  Cherith,  the  qoiet 
beauty  of  which  is  delineated  with  a  masteriy  hand  :— 

**  The  myriad  stars 
Blow  in  the  deep  blue  heaven,  and  the  moon 
Pours  from  her  beamy  urn  a  silver  tide 
Of  living  rays  upon  the  slumbering  earth. 
The  tree-tops  glitter  :— through  their  parting  boughs, 
Rm^ed  by  the  night-breeze  to  a  gentle  rest. 
The  moon-beams  <juiver,  and  the  waves  beneath 
Of  the  brook  Cherith  brighten,  as  they  roll, 
Cooling  the  herbage  of  the  thirsty  banks. 
In  gentle  purlines,  like  the  cheerftil  voice 
That  glads  the  heart  of  Charity." 
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The  *'  DutrmdM  rfJ$nuaUm^  is  an  article  of  intense 
interesL  The  following  lament  of  the  Sayior  over 
the  fiiTored  bat  rebellious  dty,  is  a  beaatiful  ▼enrifiea- 
tioD,  nearly  embodying  the  scriptural  :— 

*'  Jerusalem  !  oh !  that  to  thee  the  time 
Of  thy  blest  visitation  had  been  known, 

Then  thy  vast  palaces  and  towers  sublime, 
Earth-strewn  and  lone, 

Had  not  become  a  seat  for  desolation's  throne. 

Peace  and  the  things  of  peace  fW>m  thee  are  hid, 
ReraoTcd  forever  from  thy  guilty  eyes ; 

And  riirouded  hope  sleeps  'neath  her  coffin  lid ; 
Hadst  thou  been  wise 

Thou  hadst  not  dared  the  storm  of  GK>d's  dread  mys- 
teries. 

The  sunshine  of  thy  glorious  radiance  sets 
In  tarnished  lustre  on  thy  beauteous  home, 

And  eloom  is  gathering  round  thy  minarets. 
In  clouds  that  come 

To  bathe  in  lire  and  blood,  gold  pinnade  and  dome. 

Foes  shall  beleaguer  thy  devoted  wall, 

Thy  ramparts  fiiiti--thy  battlements  be  riven— 

The  heathen  shout  amid  thy  temples  fall ; 
And  fierce  be  driven 

The  ploughshare  o'er  thee  of  the  wrath  of  heaven. 

Jerusalem ! — ^how  have  I  sou^t  is  brine 

Thy  gates  to  gladness :  Oh !  what  nave  I  done 

To  woo  thy  children  under  mercy's  wing! 
Ah,  suff- necked  one, 

Thou  bast  despised  my  love,  and  art,  alas !  undone." 

The  extraordinary  magnificence  of  some  of  Mr. 
Brooks'  descriptions,  are  further  exemplified  by  Ae  fol- 
kiwing  lines  from  the  ^'Paaagt  qfihe  Red  Sta  ;"  a  poem 
from  which  we  have  already  made  one  quotation  above, 
and  of  which  the  verses  below  ara  the  opening : — 

**  Day's  glories  are  expiring.    In  the  west 
The  sun  has  canopied  his  sapphue  throne 
With  clouds  of  paly  gold,  whose  billowy  folds^ 
Softened  in  sfaaaow,  for  oW  ether  blend 
With  the  i^ray  tapestry  of  early  nighL 
Beneath  his  parting  smile,  the  tranquil  sea 
Blows  like  the  cheek  of  beauty ;  and  his  rays 
Burnish  the  towen  of  Migdol,  and  incinct. 
As  wiUi  a  crown  of  gold,  the  giant  head 
Of  Pihahiroth,  that  uwks  grimly  down. 
Like  a  gray  sentinel  upon  the  sea."  p.  88. 

Descriptions  of  fismale  beauty  ara  usually  prosaic  and 
often  insipid ; — the  portreitora  of  Herodia's  daughter, 
which  we  transcribe,  Is  in  excellent  taste,  and  very 
poetical. 

''  She  was  rich 
In  all  youth's  loveliness.    Her  jewelled  hair 
Hung  o'er  the  marble  throne  of  thought  in  folds 
Of  graceful  drapery,  or  cloud-like,  waved 
In  curls  upon  her  atabcbster  neck. 
From  oat  the  fringes  of  the  snowy  lid 
Her  intellectual  eye  its  radiance  sent, 
And  lit  with  living  flame  her  blooming  cheek, 
Where  smiling  love  amid  the  roses  played ; 
And,  partinf  o'er  a  string  of  pearls,  her  lips. 
Arching  and  curved,  shone  like  the  coral  bow 
Whence  Cupid  points  his  darts.    Her  graceful  form 
Its  fair  proportions,  through  her  robe,  revealed, 
In  sylph-like  beauty ;  and  as  in  the  dance 
She  threaded  the  wild  maze,  her  presence  bound 
With  magic  spell,  white  'neath  her  eye's  bright  ray,  ' 
The  floodHide  of  each  bosom  gushed  amain, 
As  heaves  the  sea  beneath  the  silver  moon."  p.  98. 


The  article  called  '*  Tke  Dtsbruelion  qf  Sodomy**  com- 
mences  thus — 

"  Night's  death-like  reign  was  o'er — ^its  pulseless  sleep, 

And  streams  of  light,  like  purple  currents,  flushed 

With  a  new  life  the  morning's  cold,  pale  cheek ; 

The  sun  rode  up  the  orient,  and  the  hills, 

To  herald  in  the  king  of  day,  had  lit 

Their  thousand  beacons — the  fair  sky  unfurled 

Her  cloudy  bannerets  of  rosy  folds — 

The  dewy  earth  arrayed  herself  in  gems 

To  greet  his  coming ;  and  upon  the  au*. 

Rich  with  the  perfumes  which  the  spicy  flowen 

Shook  from  their  crimson  censers,  rose  the  peal 

Of  nature's  anthem ;  while  each  mount  and  stream 

That  met  his  glance,  reflected  back  his  smiles."  p.  106. 

The  terrific  description  that  follows,  is  the  mora  strik- 
ing by  being  contrasted  with  the  serene  loveliness  of  the 
scenery  exhibited  in  the  foregoing  passage : — 

"Anon  the  clouds  shook  from  their  ebon  plumes 
Dew  drops  of  flame ;  the  baleful  liehtning  rained 
Its  lurid  nail  of  brimstone  and  of  Ire, 
In  ceaseless  storm,  and  heaven's  artillery  poured 
Its  storm  of  thunder  on  the  smoking  plain ; 
And  city, — ^forest, — shrub,  and  e'en  the  groand, 
in  tke  greai  eeneer  of  the  wrM  ^  God^ 
Went  up  to  heaetn  iiJIameJ*  p.  109. 

The  holy  fbrtitude  of  the  Apostle  Paul,  in  the  pre- 
sence of  Agrippa,  is  admirably  illustrated : — 

**  Before  the  judgment-seat,  ciroled  with  speara 
Of  erim-faced  warriors,  see  the  roan  of  God ! 
Although  the  scrutinizing  eye  of  Kings 
Searches  each  lineament,  as  if  to  scan 
The  workings  of  his  soul,  he  calmly  stands, 
LUce  tome  eJostal  cokannj  wkieh  the  dUmds, 
Darkened  with  thunder,  lower  upon  m  votn."  pi»  131. 

The  eloquent  defence  of  the  Saint  is  finely  set  forth ; 
but  of  this  also,  our  limits  will  permit  us  to  make  but  a 
short  extract  1 — 

"  In  simple  phrase,  he  sketched  his  pious  youth ; 
How  zealous  of  the  duties  of  the  law. 
Its  rites  and  ceremonies— he  had  lived 
'  A  Pharisee  after  the  strictest  sect ;' 
And  how,  in  after  yeara,  when  crowing  thought 
Had  ripened  into  judgment,  he  had  stcod 
At  the  renown'd  Uamaliel*s  feet,  and  conned 
The  Talmud  scroll,  and  the  mysterious  lore 
Of  ancient  doctors,  with  unwearied  mind, 
ginning  a  lengthened  line  qf  yeare  qf  MougAf , 
The  depth  to  fathom  of  the  mighty  pool 
Of  moral  fcience,"  &c  p.  138. 

Our  next  quotation  is  from  the  "  J^dorationofthe  Wise 
Men/* 

'*  The  infant  King  of  Kings  they  found — 

His  palace  was  a  stall ;  . 
His  mother  all  the  court  around — 

The  hay  his  royal  pall : 
His  sceptre,  straw^ftjt  diodentf 

The  star  thai  thone  o*er  BelA/eAcm."  p.  165. 

There  is  an  expressive  simplicity  in  these  lines  which 
reaches  the  heart  by  the  most  direct  avenue.  The  sub- 
joined apostrophe  to  woman  is  unrivalled : 

"  Beside  the  bed  of  pain 
Thou  art  an  angel;  when  with  pitying  eye 
And  noiseless  tread,  thy  light  and  fairy  feet. 
Ministering  to  woe^ '  like  golden  apples,'  shine 
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In  silvery  pictures ;  and  thy  sootbing  Toice, 
Like  oil  upon  the  ocean  billows,  calms 
The  tempest  of  the  soul.    But  when  thy  heart 
Elstranged  to  tenderness,  becomes  a  sea 
Of  selfishness,  icy  and  frozen,  where 
Pity*s  magnetic  needle  trembles  not ; 
And  sorrow's  wail  falls  li^tly  on  thy  ear ; 
And  misery's  garb  unheeaed  meets  uiv  sight, 
And  deeds  of  horror,  and  the  guilt  of  dIomI  ! 
Thou  art  a  MONSTsa ! 

Though  thy  speaking  eye 
Oulflash  the  sun,  thy  cheek  out  blush  the  rose. 
Thy  Totee  out  swell  the  spheres — thy  golden  hair 
Out  gleam  the  sun-light;  and  although  thy  step 
Be  prouder  than  the  ung^Tomeble  sea ; 
Ana  though  thy  mind  with  jewelled  thoughts  be  rieh 
As  heaven,  with  all  its  garniture  of  stars. 
Thou  art  a  MOHSTsa,  to  thy  sex,  thy  name, 
Thy  nature  and  thy  God  r  p.  lOS. 

The  stanzas  entitled  the  **Hea»ff  Ladm^  are  irresis- 
tibly pathetic: — 

'*I  saw  her  on  her  bridal  room— the  rose 

Upon  her  dimpled  cheek,  and  on  her  brow 
Hope's  signet  set,  a  talisman  to  woca 

Her  nuptial  vow 
A  rainbow  tint  o*er  all  her  beauties  throws. 

Bright  grew  her  eyes,  as  to  her  spouse  she  spoke, 

And  shed  a  radiance  o'er  her  features  fair ; 
And  as  the  utterance  from  her  full  heart  broke, 

It  told  how  there 
The  gushing  feelings  of  affection  woke. 

I  saw  her  sallow  cheek  with  hectic  flushed ; 

The  brilliance  of  her  eye  was  quench'd  and  gone ; 
The  mellow  voice  that  once  like  music  gushed 

Had  lost  its  tone. 
Her  tender  heart  was  by  tli'  intemperate  crushed. 

Her  hopes  were  blighted  j — he  who  was  her  all, 

Revelling,  in  vice,  in  harlotry  and  wine. 
Cast  o*er  life's  prospects  all,  a  gloomy  pall — 

Bowed  to  their  shrine. 
And  pour'd  for  her  the  wormwood  and  the  galL 

I  saw  her,  when  upon  her  forehead  fiur 

The  death-damps  gathered,  and  the  icy  chill ; 
No  soothing  spouse  with  kindly  voice  was  there, 

Her  fears  to  still — 
Her  crushed  heart  broke.   Where  is  her  spirit  7  where  ? 

I  saw  the  broken-hearted  in  her  shroud, 

Coffined  and  borne  to  tenant  the  cold  ground ; 
While  he,  with  blood-shot  eyes  and  aspect  proud. 

Stared  careless  round — 
The  only  tearless  eyes  I  saw  among  the  crowd !" 

We  now  come  to  the  last  example  we  shall  offer ;  and 
were  there  nothing  else,  we  should  say  that  tkU  is  suf- 
ficient to  estiiblish  Mr.  Brooks'  reputation  as  a  poet 
The  poem  is  short,  and  as  its  harmony,  beauty  of  dic- 
tion, depth  of  thought,  and  sublime  imagery,  must  be 
apparent  to  every  reader,  we  insert  it  entire  without 
further  comment. 

THE  ETERNITY  OP  GOD. 

"The  deep  foundations  of  the  earth  are  thine— 
Laid  by  thy  hands  Almighty,  when  of  old 
From  ancient  chaos  order  rose,  and  lieht 
From  darkness^beauty  from  a  shapeless  mass. 
A  glorious  orb  from  its  Creator's  hands 
It  came,  in  light  and  loveliness  arrayed. 


Crowned  with  green  emerald  mounts  tinted  with  gold 
And  wearing  as  a  robe  the  silver  sea. 
Seeded  with  jewels  of  resplendent  isles. 

"  The  awful  heavens  are  thine — the  liquid  sun 
That  heaves  his  fiery  waves  beneath  thy  eye— 
The  ocean-fount  of  all  the  streams  of  lisht. 
That  pour  their  beamy  treasures  through  the  wide 
Illimitable  ether,  watering  with  their  rajrs 
The  wide-spread  soil,  to  where  the  burning  sandi 
Of  dark  immensity,  eternal  barriers  throw 
Afainst  the  flowing  of  their  crystal  streams, 
Was  from  the  God*head's  vm  of  glory  poured. 

"  The  atars  are  thine — thy  charactery  grand. 

In  which,  upon  the  face  of  awful  heaven. 

Thy  hand  has  traced,  in  radiant  lines,  thy  grace, 

Thy  glory,  thy  magnificence  and' power. 

For  eye  of  man,  and  angel  to  behold — 

And  read,  and  gaze  on,  worship  and  adore. 

These  shall  grow  old— the  solid  earth  with  yean 

Shall  see  her  sapless  body  shrivel  uj[i. 

And  her  gray  mountains  crumble  piece-meal  dovn 

Like  crypt  and  pyramid  to  primal  dust 

"The  sea  shall  labor  j  on  his  hoar^  head 
Shall  wave  his  tresses  silvered  o'er  with  age— 
The  deep  pulsations  of  his  mighty  heart. 
That  bids  the  blood-like  fluid  circulate 
Through  every  fibre  of  tha  earth,  shall  cease ; 
And  the  eternal  heavens,  in  whose  bright  folds, 
As  in  a  starrer  vesture,  thou  art  girt. 
Shall  k)se  Iheir  lustre,  and  grow  oM  with  vean; 
And  as  a  worn  out  garment,  thou  shalt  fold 
Their  fiided  glories^  and  they  shall  be  changed 
To  vesture  bright,  immortal  as  thyselfl 
Yea,  the  eternal  heavens,  on  whose  blue  page 
Thy  glory  and  magnificence  are  traced, 
With  aee  shall  tarnish,  and  shall  be  rolled  up 
As  pardiment  scrolls  of  abrogated -acts, 
And  be  deposited  in  deathless  urns, 
Among  the  orcAives  of  the  mighty  God. 


"  Thou  art  the  same— thy  years  shall  never  fail ; 
In  glory  hright  when  every  star  and  sun 
Shall  lose  their  lustre  and  expire  in  night 
ImmarUd  all,  when  time  and  slow  decay 
Imprint  their  ravages  on  nature's  fiice; 
Triumphantly  seciire,  when  from  the  tower 
Of  highest  heaven's  imperial  citadel, 
The  mU  of  nature's  dissolution  toll  j 
And  sun,  and  star,  and  planet  be  dissolved, 
And  the  wide  drapery  of  darkness  hang 
A  gloomy  pall  of  sable  mourning  round 
Dead  nature,  in  the  grave  of  chaos  laid." 

The  last  article  in  the  volume  is  called  "l>MMy/'« 
poem  in  the  heroic  measure,  and  abounding  with  beau- 
tiful passages ;  but,  as  we  have  hintedlSefore,  we  do  not 
expect  to  do  justice  to  this  book  by  making  extracts; 
and  we  will  not  promise  that  those  we  have  already 
made  are  among  the  best  that  could  have  been  selected. 
We  take  the  book  as  a  whole,  and  with  thip  view  of  it, 
we  do  not  fear  to  pronounce  it  one  of  the  best  volumei 
of  American  poetry  that  we  have  met  with ;  and  we 
feel  assured  that  we  speak  within  bounds  when  we  call 
it  ens  of  the  best.  They  who  are  really  friendlj  to 
American  literature,  should  encourage  works  of  this 
class,  in  opposition  to  the  afi^ted,  mystified,  and  ra 
one  word,  nonstnaUtd  rhymes,  which  arc  called  poetry, 
for  no  better  reason  that  we  can  imagine,  than  because 
their  authors  have,  extra-judicially,  been  pronounced 
poets.  Mr.  Brooks  is  one  fd  those  few  poetwal  writers 
of  the  present  day  who  dare  to  utter  fffuf ;  a  apeci^  c( 
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adTentura  for  which  few  others  now  before  the  pablic 
hftve  either  the  courage  or  the  qualifications.  Because 
some  great  poets  have  occasionally  written  like  fools, 
there  are  persons  who  seem  to  argue  and  act  on  the 
principle,  that  to  write  foolishly  is  presumptive  evidence 
of  poetic  talent  Now^  one  of  the  afeiest  critics  that  the 
woidd  ever  saw,  has  said,  that  ''good  sense  is  the  foun- 
dation of  an  good  poetry."*  To  suppose  that  good 
sense  is  incompatible  wiUi  the  decorations  of  fancy,  is 
as  idle,  as  to  imagine  that  a  Corinthian  entablature  may 
not  surmount  a  column  of  strength  and  durability. 

Lord  Byron  writes  to  Tom  Moore  in  the  following 
remarkable  strain : — 

"We  of  the  present  age  may  flatter  ourselves  with 
surpassing  the  poets  of  the  preceding  century, — ^but  we 
are  deeeived,-^we  are  infinitely  inferior."  And  what 
was  it  that  chiefly  distinguished  the  poets  of  the  pre- 
ceding century  from  those  with  whom  we  have  the 
honor  to  be  contemporary  7 — Why,  it  was  judgment, 
freedom  from  German  affectation,  and  the  abominable 
heresies  of  the  LakiaU.  Since  the  appearance  of  Qotiht 
and  SckiBer^  two-thirds  of  our  authors,  British  and 
American,  have  adopted  more  or  less  of  their  fooleries ; 
they  do  not  consider  that  it  requires  the  genhu  of  a 
Goethe  to  make  his  absurdities  tolerable.  But  Mr. 
Brooks  is  a  writer  of  the  old  school ; — ^he  deals  not  in 
the  incomprehensible;  he  delights  not  in  presenting 
distorted  images  of  human  nature ;  he  has  chosen  for  his 
modeb  those  great  masters  whose  fame  is  not  based  on 
the  whims  and  temporary  predilections  of  any  country 
or  generation. 

In  speaking  of  poets,  and  of  authors  in  general,  it  is 
a  proper  mode  of  inquiry,  to  ask,  not  if  they  have  any 
faults,  but  what  those  faults  are.  The  golden  opinions 
which  the  author  of  "  Scriptural  Anthology"  l^as  won 
from  vs,  shall  not  dazzle  our  eyes  so  as  to  disable  us 
from  answering  the  above  question.  Mr.  Brooks'  faults 
are  those  of  a  young  writer,  and  from  which  no  young 
writer  is  free.  Occasionally,  but  not  frequently,  we  de- 
tect a  want  of  originality,  both  in  thought  and  expres- 
sion, and  sometimes  his  figures  may  perhaps  be  consid- 
ered too  bold.  But  this  latter  fault,  (if  fault  it  may  be 
called,)  is  one  which  we  are  happy  to  see  in  the  young 
aspirant  for  literary  fame ; — ^it  is  an  indication  of  that 
adventurous  spirit  which  is  evermore  the  concomitant 
of  genius. 

Of  the  fflsfle  of  Mr.  Brooks'  writings,  we  can  judge  only 
from  the  specimens  now  before  us ;  and  this  mode  of 
making  up  an  opinion  is  liable  to  some  objections.  An 
author's  style  frequently  varies  with  his  subject,  and 
the  materials  with  which  he  has  to  work.  We  think  it 
will  generally  be  found  that  a  poet's  writings  exhibit 
more  fluency  of  language,  when  his  only  resources  are 
those  of  iniagination ;  for  faett  place  him  under  a  con- 
straint, which  will  always  be  more  or  less  communicated 
to  his  forms  of  expression.  Some  constraint  of  this  kind 
is  discernible  in  the  Scriptural  Anthology ; — the  con- 
struction of  the  verae,  in  places,  is  broken  and  some- 
what harsh ; — though  in  general  the  versification  is 
harmonious,  and,  in  many  instances,  exceedingly  so. 
But  while  we  are  in  the  carping  humor,  we  must  take 
exception  to  a  few  words  which  Mr.  Brooks  has  taken 
the  liberty  of  introducing,  not  only  into  this  book,  but, 

*  Dr.  Johnson— Life  of  Pope. 


as  we  think,  into  the  language.  We  refer  to  such 
words  as  opaUed,  eeiUi-potiidt  charactery,  and  several 
others  which  we  cannot  now  recollect.  But  we  can 
well  afford  to  pardon  such  trifling  misdemeanors,  when 
we  consider  the  promise  of  the  writer,  and  what  he  has 
already  accomplished. 

The  author  of  "Scriptural  Anthology"  came  before 
the  public,  subject  to  many  of  the  disadvantages  to 
which  we  have  reference  at  the  beginning  of  this  ar- 
ticle. He  is  not  one  of  those  who  are  capriciously 
puffed  into  notoriety,  who  are  hurried  onward  for  a 
while  by  the  gale  of  popular  acclamation,  and  are  then 
left  stranded  and  abandoned  as  objects  of  accumulated 
contempt;  his,  we  trust,  is  that  species  of  fame,  which 
though  slower  in  its  progress,  bids  fair  to  advance  pros- 
perously to  the  end  of  the  voyage.  His  reputation  as 
an  author  has  baen  steadily  on  the  increase,  and  the 
obstacles  he  has  surmounted  are  among  the  strongest 
proofs  of  his  merit  By  exercising  his  talents  in  the 
sacred  cause  of  religion,  he  has  undoubtedly  made  some 
sacrifice,  as  far  as  populariiy  is  concerned.  But  his  re- 
fusal to  minister  to  the  depraved  appetite  of  the  times, 
and  to  prostitute  his  noble  faculties  in  the  service  of 
folly  and  immorality,  is  a  circumstance  that  must  remu- 
nerate him  with  the  good  opinion  of  all  whose  good 
opinion  is  valuable. 

We  are  given  to  understand  that  this  work  was  pro- 
duced in  moments  of  relaxation  from  severer  scholastic 
duties, — this,  with  the  further  consideration  that  the 
author  is  yet  quite  a  young  man,  justifies  us  in  expect- 
ing much  from  the  future  emanations  of  his  intellect. 
That  be  has  not  been  taken  under  the  auspices  of  a  cer- 
tain digue,  who  would  fain  constitute  diemselves  the 
literary  diran  of  the  country,  speaks  much  in  his  favor — 
for  it  is  a  part  of  the  policy  of  this  body  to  neglect,  or 
sneer  at,  a  new  writer  whose  pretensions,  they  may 
think,  bid  fair  to  eclipse  their  own,  or  those  of  their 
friends  and  favorites.  The  name  of  Nathan  C.  Brooks, 
howsYer,  has  often  been  presented  to  the  public  in  very 
advantageous  circumstances,  and  he  will  be  extensively 
recognized  as  a  valued  correspondent  of  several  of  the 
best  periodicals  in  the  country. 

We  deem  it  a  con^mendable  trait  to  be  interested  for 
those  whom  we  know  to  be  unfairly  treated ; — and  on 
this  ground  we  are  called  to  become  the  advocate  of 
those  writers  of  merit,  (and  such  there  are,)  who  are 
most  unjustly  neglected, — that  others  may  be  exalted 
with  equal  injustice.  We  havf  seldom  been  accused  of 
an  inordinate  taste  for  eulogy,  and  we  have  ever  been 
disposed  to  say,  with  the  appropriate  motto  of  the 
Edinburgh  Review,  "  Judex  damnaiw  cum  noeens  a6foi- 
9Uur ;" — 60  that  we  may  indulge  a  reasonable  hope  of 
havyig  our  commendations  regarded  with  more  respect 
than  the  panegyrics  of  the  press  are  usually  entitled  to 
receive  from  the  public. 

The  adaptation  of  the  '*  Scriptural  JhUhetogy"  for  a 
Christmas  or  birth  day  present  is  a  good  idea,  and  very 
creditable  to  the  judgment  of  the  publishers.  We  wish 
it  no  better  chance  for  success  than  to  be  compared  with 
other  books  designed  for  similar  purposes. 


There  is  a  catalogue  of  the  names  and  works  of 
bards  before  Homer. 
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CONJ£CTUaAL  RKADWG  Oy 

A  PASSAGE  IN  HAMLET. 

King.    Laertes,  was  your  father  dear  to  you? 
Or  are  you  like  the  painting  of  a  sorrow, 
A  fiice  without  a  heart  7 

Labrtes.    Why  ask  you  this  7 

King.  Not  that  I  think  you  did  not  love  yonr  fiither ; 
But  that  I  know,  love  is  begioi*  by  time ; 
And  that  I  see,  in  passages  of  proof, 
Time  qualifUi  the  tpark  andftre  iff  it. 
There  lires  within  the  very  flame  of  love 
A  kind  of  wick,  or  snuff,  that  vfUl  abate  it ; 
And  nothing  is  ol  a  Uke  gocdnese  etiU^ 
For  goodness,  growing  to  a  pleurisy, 
Dies  in  his  own  too  much. 

If  this  is  not  obscurum  per  obicwrhu,  I  am  mistaken. 
The  word  begun  is  in  all  the  editions,  and  I  find  no  other 
explanation  of  what  is,  as  it  stands,  so  unintelligible. 
Read  the  following  passages,  and  be  astonished,  as  I 
am,  that  the  appropriate  word  did  not  strike  tome  ene, 
at  least,  of  the  commentators,  to  whom  they  must  hare 
occurred,  in  the  course  of  their  labors* 

"  How  shall  we  beguile  the  lazy  time?** 

Mid.  JV.  D.  5.  t. 

"  Would  heguUe  nature  of  her  custom.*' 

Winter'i  Tale,  5.  8. 

'*  1  beguile  the  tiling  I  am,  by  seeming  otherwise.*' 

Othello,  9. 1. 

*<Thjs  palpable  gross  play  hath  well  beguUed  the 
heavy  gait  of  night"  Mid,  Jf,  D,  S,  1. 

'*  You  have  beguiled  me  with  a  counterfeiL" 

JEtng  Jokn^  3. 1. 

The  King,  in  Hamlet,  praeOtet  i^khi  Laertes,  by  ad- 
mitting his  affection  for  his  &ther,  (whom  Hamlet  had 
killed,)  but  by  insinuating  that  **  Time  had  beguiled  his 
gried"  Dr.  Johnson  says,  of  <*  Measure  for  Measure," 
"  There  is  perhaps  none  of  Shakspeare's  Plays  more 
darkened  by  the  peculiarities  of  the  author,  the  tmifttf- 
fidnen  rf  kii  edUare,  by  diitmfian$  ^f  pkroMe,  or  ne^ 
genee  qf  tran§eription.**  This  remark  is,  more  or  less, 
applicable  to  Hamlet  |  ^nd  the  stupidity  of  substituting 
'  begun '  for '  beguile,*  in  this  passage,  is  as  strong  a  proof 
of  it  as  could  be  given.  It  is,  indeed,  inconceivable  that 
the  easy  and  obvious  correction  here  proposed,  support^ 
ed  as  it  is  by  so  many  parallel  passages,  should  have 
escaped  the  acumen  of  a  man  like  Dr.  Johnsoi^who 
has  restored  the  true  reading  in  many  instances  where 
it  had  escaped  others. 

The  following  passages  are  beautifully  illustrative  of 
the  manner  in  which  time  beguSUa  us  of  our  grief,  in 
spite  of  ourselves^which  is  precisely  what  the  King 
insinuates  to  Laertes,  with  a  view  to  embitter  him  the 
more. 

•  "  Lore  !■  begun  by  time.**  This  (eays  Dr.  Johnson*!  note 
on  the  paeeage)  is  obscure.  Tbe  meaning  may  he.  Is  not  innate 
in  us,  and  co-esseniial  to  our  nature ;  but  begins  at  a  eeruin 
time,  from  some  external  canss  $  and  being  always  subject  to 
the  operations  o(time,  suffers  change  and  dMaution.** 


"  The  subject  of  grief,  for  tho  loss  of  rations  and 
friends,  being  introduced,  I  observed  that  it  was  straoge 
how  soon,  in  general,  it  wears  away.  Dr.  Taylor  neo- 
tioned  a  gentleman  as  the  only  instance  he  had  ever 
known,  of  a  person  who  strove  to  retam  griefl  He  told 
Dr.  T.  that,  after  his  wife's  death,  he  rtsoiMd  that  lbs 
grief  which  he  cherished  should  be  Issfmg;  but  he  found 
that  be  could  not  keep  it  len  f-^{ii  beguOed  him.) 

**  Johnson.  All  grief  for  what,  in  the  course  of  na- 
ture, cannot  be  helped,  soon  weara  otsoy. 

"  BoswBix.  But,  sir,  we  do  not  approve  of  a  man 
who  very  soon  forgets  the  loss  of  a  wife  or  a  fnend. 

'*  Johnson.  Sir,  we  disapprove  of  him^  not  because 
he  soon  forgets  bis  grief;  for,  the  sooner  it  is  forgotten, 
the  better:  but  because  we  supfxise  that,  if  heforgeu 
so  soon,  he  never  had  much  affection." 

Boiw.  John*  Jhmo  1777. 

Again. 

"Edwa&os.  You  are  a  philosopher.  Dr.  Johnson.  I, 
too^  have  tried  to  be  one ;  but,  I  don't  know  how,  cheer- 
fulness was  always  breaking  in** — (that  is,  time  begidUi 
him.) 

''Mr.  Burke,  (says  Boswell,)  and  many  other  emi- 
nent men,  to  whom  I  have  mentioned  this^  thought  it 
an  exquisite  trait  of  character.**  (And  of  our  general 
nature,  which  Shakspeare  knew,  and  makes  the  King 
act  upon  that  knowledge.)      Bono,  John,  JSnno  1 778. 


DULL  NEIGHBORHCX)D. 

IlftPROMPTU. 

I'm  bored  to  write  an  article. 

Yet,  from  my  soul,  I  ask, 
In  vain,  a  single  particle 

Of  spirit  for  the  task : 
The  Muse  has  quite  deserted  me. 

And  in  this  weary  town 
My  senses  have  inverted  me. 

And  tum'd  me  upside  down: 
'Tis  therefore,  in  my  sinning  now. 

Whichever  way  I  tend, 
1  find  my  each  bcsginning  now, 

Becomes  my  Utter  end : 
From  those  around  inheriting 

No  impulses  of  might, 
I  vainly  call  the  spirit  in 

Through  which  the  poets  write ; 
Which  claims,  in  turn,  the  rivalry 

Of  kindred  aims  to  stir 
The  soul,  the  wing,  the  chivalry. 

Of  mind,  the  highest  spur ! 
But  here,  the  folks— such  asses  all, 

8o  vara,  yet  ignorant, 
Their  pride  and  folly  passes  all 

Their  impudence  and  cant — 
In  heaven,  I  hope,  their  punbbnent, 

A  punishment  indeed. 
May  be  an  endless  banishment, 

With  many  books  to  read. 


E*** 
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THE  LADY   ARABELLA. 

[The  account  given  by  D*lsraeli,  in  the  *  Curloeitlee  of  Litera- 
ture,* of  the  Lady  Arabella,  is  itflelf  bo  beautirul,  that  an  at- 
tempt to  giye  Bomethiog  of  dramatic  effect  to  his  outline,  by 
making  the  cbaractere  he  has  drawn  speak  for  themselTes,  and 
by  the  introduction  of  others,  as  aaaistanla  to  the  history,  almost 
demands  an  apology.  *  To  those  who  have  not  yet  read  D'lsraeli, 
it  may,  however,  have  the  merit  Of  directing  their  attention  to  an 
article  capable  of  affording  an  hour  of  rich  entertainment ;  and 
tbey  (0  whom  it  is  no  longer  new,  will  not  quarrel  with  anything 
wiych  may  recall  it  to  their  recollection.  For  my  fidelity  to  the 
■ketch  given  by  the'  indefatigable  author  of  the  '  Curiosities,*  I 
refer  the  reader  to  that  amusing  robbery  of  *ObIfrlon.*] 

There  was  a  huge  fire  Uaztng  in  the  hearth,  for  the 
night  was  cold,  and  as  Maftt  ^e  favorite  waiting  dam- 
sel of  the  Lady  Aral)eUa,  trimmed  the  lamp,  and  once 
and  again,  altered  the  position  of  the  huge  chair  which 
ahe  had  approached  to  tlie  clear  heat  of  the  chimney,  or 
busied  herself  with  a  silken  night*dress,  and  other 
appliances  of  her  lady's  nightly  toilet,  many  a  long 
yawn  convulsed  the  good,  but  somewhat  decided  fea- 
tures of  the  maiden,  and  the  activity  of  her  usually 
oboerrantgrey  eyes,  was  evidently  much  diminished  by 
the  weariness  of  an  enforced  vigil. 

"The  Lady  Arabella  stays  long  to-night,''  murmured 
the  damsel,  drowsily ;  **  well,  well — she  cannot  help  it. 

To  be  sure  her  Ladyship's  duty  to  his  Majesty  and 

necessity  make  a  difference,  and  yet,  methinks  the 
King  oseth  not  my  Lady  over  well ; — but  that  is  not 
my  affair,  and  God  be  praised  that  it  is  not,  since, 
with  reverence,  it  is  better  to  be  an  humble  maiden, 
free  to  bestow  her  service  or  her  love,  than  a  Princess 
of  the  royal  blood,  dejsendent  on  the  King's  favor, 
jealously  watched,  and  full  oft  harshly  accounted  of.  It 
was  but  at  Christmas,  and  she  was  before  the  council, 
and  only  because  her  Ladyship  had  a  project  of  mar- 
riage— though,  before  God,  it  must  be  confessed  my 
Lady  hath- a  large  heart,  to  enterUin  so  many  of  these 
projects, — the  more  especially  as  they  never  ripen  unto 
aught  but  trouble ;  and  this  easiness  doth  in  the  minds 
of  men  ill  become  a  lady  of  her  nearness  to  the  throne. 
Ah !  bow  do  mine  eyes  tell  over  and  over  the  hour'-and 
it  is  of  the  latest,  i  would,  I  would  my  Lady  were  in 
bed !"  Here  the  waiting  woman  sat  her  down,  and 
after  a  few  minutes,  first  a  nod,  and  then  a  nasal  flourish, 
gave  some  slight  evidence  of  exhaustion  and  repose. 

But  not  long  to  endure  was  this  refreshing  lapse  from 
watching  into  rest.  The  Lady  Arabella  entered  her 
chamber,  dressed  in  the  stately  robings  of  the  day,  and 
her  stii^ht  figure  ornamented  with  the  profuse  adorn- 
ment of  gold  and  jewels,  then  appropriate  to  seasons  of 
festival.  Her  cheek,  usually  paler  than  is  commonly 
held  to  consist  with  beauty,  was  now  flushed,  and  her 
eyes  shone  with  a  lustre  even  deeper  than  their  wont. 
Something  had  evidently  pleaded  the  Lady ;  for  when 
she  awakened  her  surprised  and  somewhat  startled  at- 
tendant, there  was  a  suppressed  joyousness  in  the  tone 
with  which  she  jested  with,  rather  than  chid  her  for 
her  exceeding  slumberoosness,  which  speedily  re-as- 
sured the  discomposed  damsel. 

"  Now,  by  my  word,  Maud,  but  it  is  a  rare  thing, 
and  one  to  be  commended,  that  I,  a  lady  of  the  royal 
blood,  should  come  into  my  lodging  at  the  court,  and 
find  thee,  my  sworn  damsel  of  attendance,  sleeping, 
like  a  miller's  wife  among  her  bags,. after  a  full  potation 


of  ale,  or  a  supper  of  brawn  and  onions.  Nay,  look 
not  so  startled,  Maud.  I  purpose  not  to  hang  thee — 
no !  nor  to  bestow  upon  thee,  as  thou  well  deservest, 
some  of  those  **  privy  nips,"  long  the  dread  of  prouder 
women  in  the  service  of  my  late  wise,  but  somewhat 
fervent  cousin,  the  Virgin  Clueen.  God  help  me !  but 
I  envy  not  her  title.  But  hasten — hasten,  Maud — undo 
this  chain  and  bestow  it  in  the  caskeL  And,  trust  me, 
to  punish  thy  drowsiness,  I  will  keepi  thee  in  attend- 
ance one  mortal  hour  at  the  leasL" 

**  Something  has  pleased  your  Ladyship." 

"  Why,  thou  art  not  sorry  that  I  am  not  vexed  ?'> 
said  the  lady  Arabella,  laughing  with  that  exquisite 
sense  of  secret  pleasure,  which  expressed  itself  indi- 
rectly in  a  clear  burst  of  exuberant  merriment.  "And 
yet,  by  my  faith,  it  is  scarcely  wise  even  to  laugh  unre- 
strainedly within  court  precincts,  and  considering  that 
I  am  cousin  to  the  King." 

*'  Wherefore  consider  the  last  reason,  madam  ?"  said 
the  maiden  demurely. 

**  Oh !  the  council,  Maud,  the  council — and  the  re. 
proofs,  public  and  private,  of  my  good  cousin,  his  Ma- 
jesty, whom,  if  I  did  not  heartily  love,  I  should  heartily 
hate — if  for  once  in  this  false  world,  I  may  dare  to 
speak  the  truth.  My  nature  was  not  made  to  be  con- 
trolled, and  that  I  should  be  called  up,  like  a  froward 
girl,  that  mindeth  neither  book  nor  sampler,  and  chid- 
den before  the  council,  or  privately  threatened  into 
good  behavior.  In  good  truth,  BAaud,  it  hastens  the 
throbbing  of  a  princely  heart.  But  neither  bolt  nor 
bar — ^far  less  the  call  of  the  falconer,  can  always  check 
the  hawk's  wing  when  it  would  mount  upwards,  and 
methinks  my  spirit  would  fain  soar  beyond  the  restraints 
of  its  accustomed  limits.*' 

"I  pray  you,  madam,  in  Gkxl's  name,  what  hath 
happened  7"  said  Maud,  dismayed  at  her  Lady's  man- 
ner, for  whenever  there  was  an^' outburst  of  this  inde- 
pendence extraordinary,  she  had,  from  experience,  be- 
come assured  there  was  always  something  to  be  paid 
for  it. 

*'  Out  upon  thee !  Thou  hast  the  face  of  an  owl,  when 
a  candle  is  held  to  his  eyes,  and  but  that  I  need  thine 
aid,  and  even  thy  counsel — for,  heaven  prosper  me !  I 
have  none  other — ^I  would  pack  thee  off*  to  bed,  to  dream 
away  the  night  in  anxious  forebodings." 

"  Forebodings  so  faithful  to  your  service,  madam." 

"  Oh !  he  hves  me — he  loves  me,  Maud,"  said  the 
Lady,  sinking  into  her  easy  chair,  and  suffering  her  at- 
tendant to  throw  over  her  Mr  bosom  and  arms  the 
silken  night  dress,  '*This  proud,  this  noble  Seymour, 
this  courteous  gentleman,  this  knightly  scholar,  of 
whom  every  lady  in  England's  court  maketh  fair  ac- 
count,— he  loves  me,  Maud,  for  it  is  not  twenty  minutes 
siflee  his  own  lips  breathed  iL" 
' "  Now  God  forbid  I**  ejaculated  Maud. 

"And  why  should  He  forbid  it,  maiden ?"  said  the 
Lady,  angrily  sUirting  from  the  rapture  of  illusion : 
"Wherefore,  I  say,  should  He  forbid  it?  It  is  a  fair 
match  and  an  equal.  He  is  my  cousin,  and  also  of  the 
royal  blood— and  he  was  the  companion  of  my  child- 
hood." 

"Patience,  dearest  Lady,  if  I  remind  you  of  the 
King " 

«  Oh !  the  King !  the  King !  the  King !— the  council ! 
the  council  I  the  council  J  I  pray  thee  name  neither  for 
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a  month  again,  for  my  heart  is  sick  already  with  the 
boding  cawing  of  that  excellent  Scottish  rook,  the  Lady 
Jane  Dnimmond,  on  this  very  theme.  Patience  ?  I  tell 
thee,  girl,  patience  sits  with  her  teeth  on  edge,  and 
rejects  sour  counsel !  Oh !  lay  aside  all  wholesome  irk- 
someness!  Speak  to  my  heart,  Maud,  speak  to  my 
heart,  for  I  do  assure  thee  I  love  him  fervently." 

"I  trust,  dearest  Lady,  nevertheless '• 

*'  Take  nought  on  trust,  Maud,  I  counsel  thee,*'  said 
the  Lady  Arabella,  desperately  jesting  down  her  own 
disquietude.  "  I  tell  you  I  do  ardently  love  this  gentle- 
man, and  would  the  Heavens  so  far  prosper  our  wishes 
as  to  unite  us,  I  think  never  prayer  of  mine  should 
weary  them  for  more." 

"  Speak  not  so^  my  dearest  mistress,"  said  the  wait- 
ing damsel,  in  a  tone  of  earnest  deprecation,  "consider 
how  the  King,  when  formerly  you  entertained  difers 
projects  of  marriage " 

"  Ah !  of  these,"  said  the  Lady,  blushing  deeply,  "of 
these  I  can  only  think  to  shame  myself  that  my  heart 
should  have  lent  itself  so  idly  where  it  nothing  felt!"i 

"Wherefore  then,  madam,  may  I  ask  with  rever- 
ence ?" 

"  Wherefore  7  Ob !  Maud,  to  be  myself— to  be  free— 
to  hear  never  more  the  Scottish  eloquence  of  jealous 
King  James — to  see  suspicion  never  more  mar  the  pro- 
mise of  my  young  cousin,  the  Prince  Henry — never 
more  to  be  the  pensioner  of  the  royal  bounty — ^never 
more  to  have  my  liberal  nature  mewed  up  by  frugal 
bounds— never  more  to  endure  the  taunts  of  my  own 
high  spirit,  that  scorns  its  own  state — and,  oh !  more 
than  all,  to  dwell  in  mine  own  halls,  beloved  and  free ! 
Thoughts  like  these  may  well  excuse  the  easiness 
which,  doubtless,  all  condemn — the  entertainment  of 
those  silly — projects  didst  tbou  call  them  7 — ^But  these, 
Maud,  these  were  nothing!  Oh!  never  hast  thou  loved, 
maiden,  if  thou  knowest  not  that  to  afiection  such  mo- 
tives are  indeed  nothing.  Seymour,  noble  Seymour,  is 
but  a  young  brother,  and  his  means  are  slender;  and  yet, 
believe  me,  girl,  rather  would  I  clasp  his  hand  at  the 
altar  than  to  mount  the  Polish  throne." 

The  damsel  renained  silent,  for  this  was  a  new  phase 
of  her  Lady's  fortunes,  and  moreover  a  secret  pleading 
apt  to  be  latent  in  female  hearts,  arose  within  her,  and 
^  interested  her  strangely  in  this  ill-starred  business. 

"I  tell  thee,  Maud,"  resumed  the  Lady  Arabella, 
afler  a  brief  pause,  during  which  she  had  appeared  to 
be  particularly  restless—"  I  tell  thee,  Maud,  there  is 
help  to  be  had  of  thee."  I  have  promised  to  see  him 
here  and  alone,  and  to  hear  that  which  he  hath  to  say.*' 

"  Now  the  Heaven's  forbid  it,  madam !  Alone  say 
you,  and  at  this  hour  7  Bethink  you — the  danger — the — 
the  discredit—^" 

"Discredit  said'st  thou 7"  exclaimed  the  Lady^is- 
dainfully,  "  and  at  this  hour  7  Why,  what  makest  thou 
me,  simplest  Maud  7  Has  then  thy  Lady  so  borne  her 
like  a  light-minded  French  woman,  that  thou  should'st 
thus  question  the  conduct  of  an  Englidi  Princess  7  1 
said  Acre,  and  alone,  truljr — but  not  to-nighu" 

"  Now,  Ood  be  praised  1"  said  the  damsel,  much  re- 
lieved, for  she  had  begun  to  think  of  the  royal  indigna- 
tion with  some  dismay,  should  a  proceeding  so  unusal 
ever  meet  detection.  "  But  how  then  does  your  Lady- 
sliip  mean?*' 

"He  comes  hither  to-morrow,"  replied  the  Lady 


Arabella ;  "  do  thou  watch  for  him,  Maud — ^admit  him 
and  deny  me  to  all  else.  Thou  comprehendest ! — ^It  is 
but  to  say  that  I  would  be  alone,  and  thy  task  is  done." 

"It  is  not  for  me  to  deny  you  service,  dearest  Lady,*' 
said  Maud  hesitating — *^  yet  I  pray  you  oooaider." 

"Oh !  Maud  I  have  indeed  considered,  and  I  find  him 
the  noblest  gentleman  in  England  l^  I  would,  indeed,  I 
had  considered  less  of  it,  for  thy  terrible  forebodings 
disquiet,  though  they  cannot  shake  me.  I  believe,  in 
truth,  ye  both  mean  me  well,  and  yet,  as  1  would  desire 
God  for  my  guide,  I  do  freely  avow  to  the«,  I  think 
there  be  not  two  such  boding  birds  in  broad  England, 
as  thou  and  the  Lady  Jane  Drummond!^ 

"  Her  Ladyship  is  indeed  your  well-wisher,  madam,'* 
answered  Maud  gravely,  "and  trust  me,  dearest  Lady, 
a  fancy  so  briefly  conceived — the  fancy  of  a  month— a 
month  could  cure." 

"  Never !"  said  the  Lady  resolvedly,  "  thou  doest 
not  know  me.  Why  think  you,  had  I  ever  loved  any 
of  these  suitors  who  have  hitherto  been  spoken  at,  that 
the  Christmas  gifts,  or  Christmas  revels  wherewith  the 
King  purposeth  to  divert  the  attention  of  light  feminiiie 
could  ever  ha^e  attracted  mine  7  Again  girl,  1  say  thou 
doest  not  know  me ! — And  oh !  Maud,  thou  art  neither 
of  temper  nor  quality  to  consider  him  ftirly,  or  thou 
would*st  see  that  my  fate  is  ascertained?  " 

"Would,  would  it  were  indeed  so  established,  ma- 
dam," said  Maud  sorrowfully,  "and  yet— ^" 

"  Answer  me,  Maud,"  said  the  high-spirited  Lady — 
"  answer  me  with  a  promise  to  lend  thyself  to  my 
wishes,  or  plainly  let  me  see  that  I  must  count  no  more 
upon  the  fidelity  of  my  long  trusted  maiden  " 

"That  shall  you  never  see,  madam,"' replied  the  giil 
firmly— "yet " 

"  Yet  if  this  tSEut  come  ever  to  his  Majesty's  ear, 
what  will  then  be  said  unto  Maud  Gurton  7  Was  not 
that  thy  thought?  Believe  me, girl,  there  will  then  be  a 
loflier  quarry  struck  at" 

"  Now,  Heaven  foigive  you,  madam !"  said  Maud 
hastily,  and  coloring  to  the  very  brow,  "  give  me  your 
commands,  and  depend  upon  me  as  heretofore." 

"Why  this  is  indeed  thyself,  my  faithful  Maud.  So 
now  to  bed,  girl,  for  thou  hast  already  watched  late, 
and  art  weary,  and  to-morrow — to-morrow  7  Oh,  how 
lingeringly  dear  sounds  that  word  now  upon  mine  ear!" 
said  the  Lady  lapsing  into  reverie.  Her  attendant 
glided  away. 

Brief  was  the  tinw  after  this  night,  which  was  that 
preceding  candlemas,  ere  the  Lady  Arabella  was  again 
called  before  her  old  tormentors  of  the  council ;  and 
William  Seymour,  also,  was  summoned  to  answer  a 
charge  so  serious  in  those  days,  in  the  eyes  of  Majesty, 
that  it  was  little  less  than  treason  to  have  committed 
the  imprudence  it  implied.  Somewhat  padfied,  how- 
ever, by  the  assurance  of  the  parties,  that  they  had 
never  intended  marriage  without  his  Majesty's  appro- 
bation. King  James,  for  the  time,  pardoned  them,  and 
suffered  them  to  remain  at  liberty  upon  the  fiiith  of  such 
promises  as  the  anxiety  of  the  conjunctnre  extorted 
from  them. 

Two  months  aftonraids,  the  Lady  Arabella  again  sat 
at  night  in  her  chamber  (now  no  longer  in  the  court) 
alone,  and  reading  by  the  light  of  a  lamp.  Her  features 
were  paler  than  when  she  had  burst  upon  the  afiighted 
Maud,  in  her  lodging  at  the  Palace,  fresh  from  a  festi- 
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ral  and  high  in  hopes,  even  then,  however,  checkered 
with  terrible  misgivings.  Even  whilst  she  read,  a  gazer 
upon  her  lonely  studies  might  have  fancied  the  pen- 
siveness  of  her  face  a  shade,  cast  from  some  sad  tale 
within  the  volume  in  her  hand,  save  that  the  thin  and 
pallid  lineaments  had  already  caught  that  earnest  and 
somewhat  sharpened  outline,  which  explains  more  to 
an  observant  eye,  than  even  the  eloquence  of  sorrow. 
Suddenly  the  fair  student  threw  down  her  book  and 
listened.  Some  sound  had  caught  her  ear  with  which 
it  was  evidently  joyfully  familiar.  Color  mounted  to  her 
cheek,  and  she  half  rose  from  her  chair.  "  It  is-<-it  is 
his  voice!"  she  exclaimed,  and  full  of  agitation,  she 
sank  back  into  her  seat  Then,  had  the  reader  been 
present,  he  might  have  heard  stealthy  steps  along  an 
outer  chamber,  and  have  afterwards  beheld  the  face  of 
a  goodly  gentleman  at  the  opened  door.  He  advanced 
into  the  apartment,  and  the  meeting  between  him  and 
the  Lady  was  silently  joyful.  Their  eyes  shone,  but 
their  lips  moved  not,  and  only  in  the  clasp  of  their 
united  hands,  might  they  express  feelings  to  which 
neither  gave  utterance.  At  length  the  pleasure  and 
surprise  of  the  first  meeting  having  subsided,  the  Lady 
motioned  her  lover  to  a  seat,  and  placing  herself  beside 
him,  manifested  by  her  dappling  cheek  and  tremulous 
manner,  an  agitation  beyond  that  of  gladness,  and 
which  not  even  the  murmured  affection  of  Seymour 
could  at  first  soothe  to  quiet. 

"It  is  tft "first  time  we  have  met,"  said  the  lover, 
smiling,  "  since  the  royal  match-breaker's  suspicions 
were  aroused' 

The  Lady  Arabella  blushed. 

"  And  I  have  not  earlier  ventured  to  seek  the  loveliest 
and  the  dearest— the  lady  of  my  heart,"  added  Sey- 
mour,  **  because  I  would  not — thiU  my  presence  should 
bring  disquiet  unto  her*8,  through  the  vigilance  of  our 
enemies." 

**  It  is  enough  that  I  see  you  now,  William,"  an- 
swered the  Lady. 

'*  And,  oh !  how  very  cheering  it  is  to  see  a  kind 
lace,  that  looketh  lovingly  into  mine,  after  the  evil  gaze 
and  cold  bearing  of  those  about  me." 

"  Hath  then  the  time  been  so  wearily  spent,  dear- 
est?" said  the  Knight,  "and  who  looketh  coldly  on 
thee.  Lady  of  my  heart?'* 

"His  Majesty — the  council — the  court— all,  Sey- 
mour, all  but  thee !  But  oh !  William,  what  if  I  tell  thee 
of  his  Majesty's  interview  with  me — the  Prince  Henry 
being  present — how  bonnie  King  Jamie  scolded  me  in 
gnde  Scotch,  until»  by  mine  honor,  my  southern  ears 
were  fain  to  relieve  my  burdened  mind,  by  refusing  to 
interpret  unto  it  bis  Majesty's  rage.  And  how  sub- 
missively I  simpered,  and  how  dutifully  professed,  I 
can  hardly  hope  to  make  Master  William  Seymour 
comprehend,  except  I  refer  him  to  his  own  letter  to  the 
privy  council,  wherein—" 

"  Wherein,  Arbelle,  his  thought  for  thee  outran  his 
care  for  his  own  pure  fame — wherein  hd  spake  like  the 
young  brother  of  a  churl,  rather  than  the  son  of  a 
princely  house,  and  yet  was  not  dishonored,  in  being 
more  tme  to  his  Lady  than  himself." 

"  Ohi  Master  Seymonr,  you  have  a  ready  wit !"  said 
the  Lady  laughing ;  "  but  we  were  fortunate,  however 
either  may  have  managed,  in  achieving  so  easy  an  es- 
capCi" 


"Easy  call  you  it?"  said  Seymour.  "Methinks, 
dearest,  as  I  look  upon  thy  face,  I  behold  the  pallid 
traces  of  sorrow  and  anxiety.  Call  you  this  indeed  an 
easy  escape?"  he  added,  taking  her  hand;  "oh!  no^ 
Arbelle,  no!  not  easy— nor  vainly  to  be  risked  again. 
If  we  must  trouble  the  heads  of  our  rulers,  let  it  not  be 
said  that  we  bore  their  wrath,  while  we  gained  nothing. 
No !  Lady,  let  us  bind  ourselves  in  that  golden  chain, 
which  Kings  cannot  break,  nor  time  untie.  It  was  to 
urge  thee  to  this,  Arbelle,  that  I  came  hither  to  night- 
ie tell  thee  that  the  secret  altar  is  prepared.  Wed  me 
now,  and  the  good  King  will  pardon  what  he  cannot 
prevent — and  then  we  will  retire  from  the  court  to  some 
green  solitude,  where,  with  leitera  to  instruct  us,  and 
duties  and  affections  to  hallow  existence,  we  may  at 
least  dwell  in  honorable  retirement — all  to  each  other- 
free— unwatched^happy  !  Shall  it  not  be  so,  sweet 
Arbelle?  Shall  we  not  together  leave  this  court,  where 
loveliness  withers,  and  wit  hath  yielded  the  palm  to 
pedantry  ?  Shall  we  not  relinquish  this  miserable  scene 
of  hollow  festivities,  for  a  life-enduring  blessedness^  and 
a  quiet  home  ?" 

It  were  not  difficult  to  anticipate  the  answer  of  the 
Lady  Arabella.  Consent  from  a  nature  so  loving  and 
so  free  was  yielded  almost  without  a  fear,  and  a  private 
marriage  was  resolved  upon,  as  the  sole  means  of  se- 
curing that  union,  to  which  each  looked  as  to  the  cer- 
tainty of  happiness. 

"  But  there  is  danger  for  thee,  William,"  said  the 
Lady ;  "  infinite  danger  if  the  King,  after  his  past  de- 
claration of  his  will  respecting  us,  should  at  last  dis- 
cover^—" 

"  That  1  am  happier  than  his  crown  could  make  me 
without  thee,  Arbelle  ?  Fear  not,  love !  I  have  hitherto 
been,  it  is  true,  but  a  peaceful  student ;  but  there  hath 
ever  been  that  in  my  heart,  which  riseth  in  the  pre- 
sence of  danger,  as  the  waves  to  the  joyous  winds. 
Fear  not  for  me.  Why,  sweet  one,  is  not  parting  our 
wont  danger  7" 

If  you,  who  read  this  little  chronicle  of  life's  chief 
eommon-place— misfortune— have  ever  been  in  circum- 
stances where,  without  power  to  modify  your  fortunes, 
or  sympathy  to  soothe  the  irritations  of  a  wayward 
fate,  you  have  been  continually  subject  to  the  wearing 
influence  of  suspicions  and  unvarying  harshness,  you 
may  conceive,  what  I  shall  not  describe,  the  warm,  and 
joyful,  and  grateful  affectipn,  with  which  Arabella 
Stuart  received  the  firet  breathings  of  hope — the  firat 
promise  of  deliverance,  and,  dearer  than  all,  the  un- 
sleeping protection  and  tenderness  of  one  who  desired 
no  greater  happiness  than  to  adopt  as  his  own  her  fate. 

Months  rolled  away,  and  the  Lady  Arabella  was  the 
wife  of  a  young  brother,  of  slen^^r  fortunes.  Their  in- 
tercourse was  restrained  by  needful  precaution,  yet 
often  they  met,  and  in  the  uncertain  blessing  of  their 
romantic  and  unprotected  union,  the  unfortunate  Prin- 
cess found  more  happiness  than  had  ever  before  &Ueii 
to  her  lot.  She,  for  whose  brow  coronets  and  crowns 
had  been  so  often  proffered^  had  now  in  the  poesession 
of  a  devoted  heart,  found  a  bliss  which  a  throne  might 
not  have  afforded,  and  all  dependent  as  they  were — ex- 
posed to  the  buffetings  of  a  thousand  chances — in  a 
bond  unacknowledged,  and  a  danger  ever  impending— 
they  loved  and  hoped — and  to  love  and  hope,  is  to  be 
happy. 
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But  the  spring  of  the  year  passed  away.  The  joyous 
season  vanished,  and  with  the  spring-time  of  nature 
faded  the  uncertain  happiness  of  a  fated  creature.  In 
the  month  of  July,  ere  the  hapless  lady  had  been  for 
one  year  the  wife  of  William  Seymour,  the  King  and 
council  were  in  possession  of  a  fact,  in  which  the  sum 
total  of  their  earthly  good  was  comprehended.  Per- 
haps the  eyes  of  vigilant  enemies  hsd  been  upon  them ; 
perhaps  they  bad  themselves  been  unguarded ;  but, 
however  betrayed,  their  union  was  no  longer  secret,  and 
the  cautious  jealousy  of  the  King  was  in  full  exercise 
against  them.  Pious  James  had  decided  to  sever  a 
bond  sanctified  by  the  church  of  which  he  was  himself 
the  head,  and  the  laws  of  England  were  slill  so  nig- 
gardly in  their  provisions  for  the  welfare  of  tlie  subject, 
that  the  rulers  of  the  realm,  without  the  possibility  of 
appeal,  passed  sentence  against  two,  who  had,  how- 
ever, transgressed  no  known  or  established  ordinance. 
They  were  prisoners  of  state — the  Princess  in  ihe 
house  of  Sir  Thomas  Parry  at  Lambeth — Mr.  Seymour 
in  the  tower.  Neither  was,  however,  subjected  to  very 
rigorous  confinement.  Seymour,  at  large  in  the  tower, 
was  taught  to  consider  this  restraint  the  mildest  inflic- 
tion which  could  have  been  anticipated  at  the  hands  of 
angry  Majesty ;  and  the  Lady  Arabella  at  the  house  of 
Sir  Thomas  Parry,  wos  regarded  rather  as  a  guest  than 
a  captive.  Through  the  faithful  service  of  their  respeo* 
tive  attendants,  they  still  interchanged  letten  expres- 
sive of  their  unshaken  and  mutual  affection.  And  this 
indulgence  was  now  the  greatest  solace  permitted  them 
by  a  fate  which  had  never  promised  aught  to  the  Lady 
Arabella,  which  it  had  not  oflerwards,  gloomily  with- 
drawn. 

Meanwhile,  hope  remained— hope,  the  last  earthly 
blessing  to  desert  us ;  and  there  were  moments  when, 
inspired  by  the  gentle  teaching  of  his  Lady,  Seymour 
could  look  beyond  the  sad  circumstances  of  the  harass- 
ed present.  Then  the  limiu  of  his  prison,  the  cold 
aspect  of  his  keepers,  the  cares  of  his  severed  heart,  his 
exclusion  from  the  world,  and  its  trumpet-call  to  action, 
all  the  evils  of  his  early  darkened  lot,  faded  from  his 
sight ;  and  days  of  royal  favor,  of  merited  popularity, 
of  fortune,  and  of  fame,  glided  into  their  place — and  a 
stately  home  in  England's  green  retirements,  a  love- 
blessed  life  of  honor  and  utility,  flowed  before  his  mind 
like  the  radiant  coarse  of  a  prosperous  history.  Of  all 
these  was  Arabella — his  own,  however  sundered  from 
his  side — the  presiding  enchantress,  through  whose  be- 
neficent influence  the  spell  obtained  its  beauty  and  its 
blessing.  Alas !  the  princely  home,  the  splendid  des- 
tiny were  indeed  in  store  for  him ;  but  with  them  the 
magic  was  not  to  remain.  The  deep  affections  of  his 
youth  were  indeed  to, mingle  with  this  shining  future ; 
but  another  was  to  fill  the  place  of  his  earliest  beloved, 
and  his  first  hopes  and  dearest  blessings  to  sleep  in 
silence,  but  not  in  forgetfulness,  by  the  side  of  his  loving, 
his  gentle  Arabella. 

Nobly  and  generously,  meantime,  did  the  injured 
Princess  plead  with  the  state  a  cause  to  herself  so  pass- 
ing dear.  No  act  of  kindness  on  the  part  of  the  king, 
even  though  the  result  of  prudence  or  of  necessity, 
were  forgotten  now,  when  his  arbitrary  exercise  of 
authority  might  well  have  obliterated -from  the  heart 
of  the  Qnhappy  lady  every  trace  of  gratitude.  Duty, 
respect,  were  still  preserved,  in  every  communication 


with  the  narrow-minded  monarch ;  yet  how  nobly  elo- 
quent was  the  prisoner's  defence  of  her  own  most  sacred 
tie — how  powerful  her  pleading  for  that  little  boon  of 
happiness  which  is  so  often  denied  by  one  of  God*s 
creatures  to  another,  even  when  most  easy  to  bestow. 
With  the  cool  judgment  of  a  pedantic  critic,  the  King 
commended  to  advisers,  skilled  to  conform  to  his 
majesty's  opinion,  the  letter  of  one  for  whom  nature 
had  exerted  her  beautiful  pathos,  jlMl^  statesmen  might 
award — not  justice  to  the  gentle  S%oct  of  its  endea- 
vored protection — but  a  measured  apptause  to  the  lan- 
guage of  earnest  supplication-^the  appeal'  of  human 
tenderness  and  human  grief.  The  Prince, » Henry, 
touched  by  nature,  but  taught  by  man,  added  his  admi- 
ration to  the  tribute  of  the  council,  but  gave  his  appro- 
bation to  measures  which  shut  out  hope. 

Vainly  did  the  lady's  loving  heart  bear  up  against 
misfortune.  The  sap  of  endurance  was  gone,  and  des- 
pair was  slowly  gathering  over  her  joyous  nature.  A 
letter  from  one  of  the  few  who  now  regarded  her  with 
sympathy— the  Lady  Jane  Drumroond — was  a  terrilrfe 
addition  to  the  disquietude  of  the  captive ;  and  if  in 
her  gayer  hours  she  had  been  accustomed  to  eonsider 
the  Scottish  dame  ^*  a  boding  bird,**  the  gloomy,  bat 
just  anticipations  with  which  she  now  honored  her  fallen 
state,  were  well  calculated  to  strengthen  that  eariy  pre- 
possession. Yet  kindly  thanks  repaid  the  small  saoa  of 
trouble  and  sympathy  vouchsafed  her  by  this  Lady, 
and  the  needle- work  with  which  she  was  Wont  to  be% 
guile  the  heaviness  of  her  hours,  was  adapted  to  the 
fancy,  and  ofiered  for  the  acceptance  of  their  majestic^ 
in  the  fond  but  futile  hope  that  thus  some  former  as8(>> 
elation  might  be  renewed  favorable  to  one  who  was 
once  of  their  pleasures,  and  bound  to  them  by  blood. 
She  had  yet  to  learn  that  policy  has  no  heart 

"Thine  eyes  are  swollen  with  weeping,  pretty  Maud,** 
said  Arthur  Evans,  one  morning  when  Maud  Gurtoa 
issued  from  the  apartment  of  her  Lady,  tears  still  upon 
features  which  Arthur  at  least  had  learned  to  lore — 
"  What  is  the  matter,  my  Maud  7  Is  thy  Lady  ill  r * 

"Not  ill  in  body,  Arthur— at  least  illness  is  not  my 
Lady's  chief  evil,*'  said  Maud  ;  "  but  sorely,  sorely  is 
my  Lady  tried — and  while  she  roaketh  such  moan  as  it 
acheth  my  heart  to  hear,  how  can  I  choose  but  weep  7" 

"  It  is  indeed  a  piteous  case,  dearest  Maud,**  said 
Evans  soothingly,  *'  and  I  grieve  the  more  for  thine  ho- 
norable Lady,  that  she  hath  ever  been  so  kind  to  thee. 
Ah !  happy  are  we  who  are  not  elevated  above  secu- 
rity!" 

"  But  whilst  my  Lady  suffers,''  said  Maud  pasnoo- 
ately,  **  what  is  security  to  me  7  Thinkest  thou,  Arthur 
Evans,  that  I,  the  sworn  servant  of  her  Ladyship,  will 
ever  take  thought  for  myself,  whether  of  safety  or  of 
happiness,  whilst  she  lieth  jn  disgrace  and  sorrow  7 
Tell  no  such  matter  unto  Maud  Qurton !" 

"  Speak  not  so  sharply,  Maud," said  Arthur,  coloring 
a  little — <*  I  meant  thee  no  ofience.  But  if  I  have  un- 
wittingly angered  thee,  I  had  better  Uke  my  leave  now, 
and  remove  the  annoy  that  vexeih  thee." 

**  Go,  then,  if  such  be  your  will/*  said  Maud,  fresh 
tears  bursting  forth  at  this  reproachful  sally.  **Go, 
master  Evans,  and  leave  in  the  very  depth  of  disquiet 
one  for — ^for  whom ** 

"For  whom  I  would  peril  my  life  a  thousand  times, 
said  Evans,  much  moved.   **  Forgive  me,  Maud-^I  was 
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wrong,  I  confess;  but  indeed,  Maud,  indeed,  it  seemed 
to  roe  that  your  tone  was  of  the  sharpest — " 

**  I  meant  not  unkindly,  Arthur,  even  if  I  seemed  so 
to  speak,"  said  the  placable  damsel,  easily  yielding  the 
demanded  pardon ;  '*  but  here  are  fresh  troubles  come 
upon  us,  and  my  heart  is  greatly  tried." 
"  Fresh  troubles,  Maud  ?  but  how  ?" 
''All  is  discovered  again.  The  King — God  only 
knoweth  how  far  his  ears  do  reach — ^hath  lighted  on 
my  Lady's  correspondence  with  Master  Seymour,  and 
so  greatly  enraged  is  his  Majesty,  that  he  hath  sent 
again  to  my  Lady,  and  she  is  given  in  charge  to  my 
Liord  the  E^hop  of  Durham,  and  we  are  to  be  banished 
to  his  Lordship's  see  forthwith.  And  this  breaking  up 
of  my  Lady's  correspondence  with  Master  William — 
as  if  the  poor  papers  that  tell  to  each  other  how  they 
fiure,  and  wile  away  sonae  few  of  the  sick  fancies  from 
my  XAdy's  heavy  heart,  could  overthrow  the  state,  or 
in  aught  disturb  his  Majesty's  repose.  And  now  her 
Ladyship  doth  nothing  but  wring  her  hands,  and  so 
despair,  that  I — I — Arthur,  I  cannot  bear  it  I  She  will 
never  survive  this  blow." 

"  Cheer  up,  Maud,"  said  Evans,  after  a  few  minutes 
reflection.  "  I  am,  as  thou  know  est,  but  a  poor  gentle* 
man ;  but  if  they  lack  not  courage,  help  is  often  in  the 
hands  of  the  poor.  Bid  your  Lady  feign  illness ;  her 
physician  wil^  for  pity,  confirm  her  pleading ;  and  thus 

the  journey  being  delayed,  we  gain  time *' 

'*  For  what  ?"  asked  Maud,  in  the  extremity  of  be- 
wilderment 

"  Let  time  hatch  that  eg^,"  answered  Arthur,  smi- 
ling. "  Meanwhile  I  will  enter  myself  of  the  Bishop's 
service,  if  possible,  I  am  already  known  to  his  house* 
liold,  and  my  suit  to  thee,  Maud,  will  appear  a  sufficient 
motive.  But  hasten  to  thy  Lady — offer  her  my  service, 
and  assure  her  that  she  hath  in  Arthur  Evans  a  true, 
though  an  humble  friend — and  a  hostage  for  his  fidelity 
in  Maud  Qurton.'* 

The  plea  of  illness  was  accordingly  put  in.  But 
kings  are  little  disposed  to  yield  to  the  caprices  of 
nature,  and  the  journey  towards  Durham  was  com- 
menced— the  Lady  lying  in  a  litter,  and  in  sucli  a  state 
of  wild  and  reckless  grief,  that  when  they  had  proceed- 
ed as  fiir  as  Highgate,  the  travellers  halted,  and  the 
physician  returned  to  town  to  make  report  of  her  Lady- 
ship's condition.  Meanwhile  Arthur  Evans  had  secured 
a  place  in  the  Bishop's  household,  and  according  to  his 
Older,  overtook  the  cavalcade  at  Highgate,  where  he 
was  directed  to  attach  himself  to  the  train  about  the 
captive  Lady,  and  whence  it  was  arranged  that  he 
should  accompany  her  to  Durham.  But  before  he  left 
London,  he  had,  at  risk  of  life,  and  in  disguise,  estab- 
lished a  communication  with  Seymour,  and  he  now 
brought  with  him  what  he  knew, was  the  best  restora- 
tive for  the  hapless  Lady — a  letter  from  her  husband. 
Entrusting  it  only  to  the  pretty  hands  of  Maud  Gur- 
ton — ^hands  the  more  delicate,  that  their  chief  service 
had  hitherto  been  the  adjustment  of  silken  folds,  or  the 
arrangement  of  costly  gems — he  was  rewarded-^or 
what  amounts  to  the  same  thing,  he  thought  so,  by  tht 
brightest  gleam  of  pleasure  he  had  for  many  days  seen 
upon  the  face  of  the  faithful  Maud. 

"Yet,  Maud,  he  said,"  "caution  thy  lady  not  to 
lighten  her  mood.  Bid  her  preserve  a  patient  show  of 
sadness^  and  continue  apparently  ill ;  and  if  she  will  to 


answer  this  letter,  let  her  trust  to  me,  and  1  will  do  her 
errand  without  suspicion." 

"  Is  there  danger  ?"  said  Maud  apprehensively. 

"For  me,  Maud,  but  little— and  thou  would'st  risk 
much,  I  warrant  me,  in  thy  Lady's  service  ?" 

"  It  were  meet  that,  in  mine  own  person,  I  did  so," 
answered  Maud,  with  downcast  eyes ;  "  It  is  my  duty, 
and,  for  gratitude  to  my  lady,  it  should  be  my  willing 
service! — but  thy  life,  Arthur — thy  safety — these  it 
can  never  be  my  duty  to  put  in  hazard." 

"  Now,  a  blessing  on  thy  kind  heart,  my  own  Maud," 
cried  Arthur  Evans,  printing  upon  her  deep  hued,  but 
somewhat  delicate  cheek,  an  honest  kiss,  which  did  not 
pale  its  roses.  Maud  faintly  repressed  this  outbreak  of 
affection,  and  Evans  respectfully  deferred, to  her  coy- 
ness. 

"  Nay,  Maud,  thy  pardon  I  I  meant  not  to  offend 
thee.  But  truly,  this  thy  kind  care  of  me  found  iu 
way  to  my  heart,  and  I  have  loved  thee  long  and  truly 
enough  to  take  this  freedom  without  angering  thee.  But 
for  the  letter — ^fear  not — there  is  no  danger,  and  I  have 
taken  my  measures  wisely.  Only,  Maud,  let  thy  lady 
beware  bow  she  name  me  in  her  letters.  If  I  be  dis- 
covered by  any  mishap,  thou  knowest  her  love  and 
Master  Seymour's  must  thenceforward  glow  unwritten. 
Care  thou  for  this,  Maud,  and  the  rest  is  easy." 

A  glad  woman  was  Maud  Qorton,  when  she  saw  a 
faint  gleam  of  pleasure  upon  the  features  of  her  lady — 
features  wasted  and  pale,  and  for  many  days  strangers 
to  bright  infiuences;  and  the  thanks  with  which  she  paid 
the  service  of  Master  Evans,  and  the  quiet  confidence 
which  she  manifested  in  the  sympathy  of  Maud,  deeply 
gratified  her  faithful  attendants. 

A  month's  delay,  the  hard-wrung  indulgence  of  the 
King  and  Council  was  vouchsafed  to  the  Lady  Ara- 
bella, in  spite  of  his  Majesty's  previous  declaration 
that  "she  should  proceed  to  Durham,  if  he  were  King." 
Her  Episcopal  guardian,  meanwhile,  journeyed  onward, 
to  prepare  for  her  reception ;  but  Arthur  Evans,  like 
his  Lady,  being  opportunely  ill,  was  left  at  High- 
gate,  where  Arabella  Stuart  remained  in  confinement. 
Slowly,  however,  the  Bishop's  absence  operated  a  cure 
upon  the  sick  nuin  ;  and  Arthur  again  appeared  among 
the  household  train.  Maud  Gurton  had  now  time  and 
opportunity  to  aid  her  fertile  brain,  and  Evans,  only  • 
subtracting  such  moments  as  he  dedicated  to  the  duties 
of  courtship,  devoted  this  interval  to  an  ingenious  and 
uninterrupted  interchange  of  letters  for  the  severed 
lovers:  With  his  aid  and  advice,  Seymour  and  Ara- 
bella planned  that  escape,  which  daring,  rash,  and 
hazardous  as  it  was,  was  yet  attended  by  so  many 
favoring  circumstances — among  them  the  grant  of  ano- 
ther month's  delay  to  the  Lady  Arabella,  who  was 
already  apparently  preparing  to  commence  the  journey 
to  Durham. 

"i^aud,"  ssud  Evans,  as,  two  nights  before  the  pro- 
jected departure  of  the  Princess  from  Highgate,  they 
walked  alone,  "  if  now  thy  Lady  bear  a  bold  heart,  her 
path  shall  be  smooth  and  easy  hereafter.  Take  to  her 
this  letter  from  Master  Seymour,  and  this  package^it 
is  the  apparel  thou  bad'st  roe  purchase ;  and  I  have  had 
it  cut  as  nearly  to  her  Ladyship's  size,  as  thy  maasures 
and  my  judgment  could  order  it.  Bid  her  bear  a  bold 
heart— a  cheerful  mind,  Maud— pray  her  to  believe 
that  freedom  and  safety  arc  worth  the  hazard." 
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"  Doubt  her  not,"  answered  Maad,  with  prompt  con- 
fidence.  ^  There  is  no  risk  in  the  world  which  my  Lady 
would  not  brave  for  this  end !" 

The  event  justified  her  assurance.  Af  three  o'clock 
on  the  following  day,  two  gentlemen  reached  an  ob- 
scure inn  on  the  road  to  London.  One,  a  slight  youth, 
dressed  in  the  cumbrous  fashion  of  travellers  at  that 
day,  seemed  weak  and  ill,  and  was  with  difficulty  per- 
suaded by  his  more  robust  companion  to  take  a  cup  of 
wine,  whilst  an  attendant  led  out  two  strong  horses  for 
the  road. 

"  The  gentleman  will  scarce  hold  out  to  London,** 
said  Mark  Barnaby,  the  idle  ostler,  who  held  the  stirrup 
for  the  youth  to  mount :  "  Better  not  ride  to-night,  sir." 

''Trouble  not  thy  wise  head  with  that  matter,"  said 
the  taller  horseman  sharply,  as  he  attained  his  seat. 
"  And  for  thee,  Thomas,  I  must  pray  thee  ride  on.  I 
have  waited  upon  thy  illness  on  the  road  until  it  grows 
late,  and  I  have  business  that  craves  despatch.** 

"How  fare  you,  madam  ?"  he  said,  when  they  had 
ridden  out  of  ear^shot.  "If  you  can  only  hoki  out  to 
Blackwall " 

'*Iam  bettei>— far  better,  Evans,"  replied  the  Lady 
Arabella.  "The  very  thought  of  freedom  renews 
health  in  my  veins,  and  methinks  I  am  far  stronger 
than  when  we  came  out  But  lose  no  time,  Evans,  for 
my  frame  is  full  of  nervous  terrors." 

"  It  is  but  two  hours'  ride,  madam,**  answered  Evans, 
pushing  on  however  as  he  spoke ;  "  and  Maud  promises 
to  preserve  your  secret  longer." 

"  Yet,  hasten,  Evans,  I  pray  you !  Better  I  had  never 
escaped  than  be  retaken." 

"This  shall  not  bo,  noble  lady,"  returned  her  guide. 
"  Never  surely  had  love  so  holy  as  your  Ladyship's  an 
end  so  unprosperons.  Let  us  hope  for  better  things  I 
And  touching  speed — this  rapid  trot  suffices.  We  most 
not  seem  to  be  flying — that  might  arouse  suspicion." 

They  rode  on,  after  this,  for  sometime  in  silence ;  but 
Arthur  observed  that  the  color  had  risen  in  the  Lady's 
cheek,  and  that  she  bore  well  an  exercise  of  late  so  un- 
wonted. 

\  "  Your  Ladyship  endures  this  journey  beyond  my 
hopes,"  he  said  in  an  encouraging  tone.  "  Let  us  but 
reach  Lee,  according  to  the  arrangement  of  Master 
Seymour,  and,  Qod  and  the  wind  favoring,  we  will 
place  you  beyond  the  reach  of  your  enemies." 

"  Oh  Arthur  Evans,"  said>  the  Princess,  "  if  Uiis  en- 
terprise be  indeed  successful — ^if  again  I  be  in  safety, 
and  folded  to  the  heart  of  my  husband,  then  indeed  all 
that  a  poor  knight,  and  poorer  lady  can  offer  thee,  wUl 
be  too  little  to  mark  their  gratitude  I" 

"Do  not  speak  thus,  honored  Lady,"  answered 
Evans;  "it  gladdens  my* heart  to  act  in  your  service, 
and,  for  the  enterprise,  it  is  more  than  half-achieved 
already." 

For  another  hour  they  proceeded — ^the  lady  fuH  of 
the  most  restless  anxiety,  and  the  heart  of  Evans  throb- 
bing with  the  most  intense  suspense — though  he  en- 
deavored to  conceal  it.  At  six  they  reached  Blackwall. 
A  boat  with  servants  awaited  them,  and  Evans  assisted 
the  Lady  to  dismount,  and  supported  her  into  the 
wherry. 

"  This  youth  is  ill,  my  lads,**  he  said  to  the  boatmen. 
"  I  am  impatient  to  get  him  home.    Push  out,  and  row 
own  the  river,  to  QFavesend.** 


The  watermen  obeyed  in  silenee,  and  all  eooversaCJon 
regarding  their  own  situation  being  suspended  by  their 
presence,  Evans  endeavored  to  divert  her  attention  to 
the  objects  on  the  bank.  The  unfortunate  Lady,  how- 
ever, soon  found  herself  unequal  to  the  task  he  woukl 
have  imposed  on  her,  and  lapsing  into  silence,  die  re- 
signed herself  to  her  own  anxieties.  As  they  ap- 
proached Gravesend,  Evans  turned  to  the  rowers. 

"Lads,"  he  said,  "do  you  think  you  could  stretdi  on 
to  Tilbury  7  My  mind  is  that  my  brother  here  is  too  in 
to  journey  again  by  land,  and  I  must  get  him  to  my 
Other's,  hard  by  Lee,  with  as  little  fatigue  as  poeriUe^ 
What  say  you  7  Double  labor,  double  ftire." 

"  Done  1"  said  the  foremost  rower.  "Pull  on,  Jemmy 
Dyson  fi>r  a  double  fare." 

When  they  arrived  at  Tilbury,  Evans  again  at* 
tempted  to  urge  the  watermen  on  to  Lee. 

"  Master,"  said  the  spokesman, "  not  for  a  gold  noUe ! 
I  have  not  broken  bread  since  morning,  and  I  most  get 
a  horn  of  ale,  and  my  supper  before  I  make  another 
stroke.  Isn't  it  so.  Jemmy  Dyson? — we  goes  no  fur- 
ther 1" 

" Not  a  boat-length,"  answered  Jemmy  Dyson;  and 
they  pulled  in  shore. 

"  But,  Jemmy,  since  that  is  your  name,"  said  Arthur, 
"my  brother  has  been  sorely  distempered  for  months, 
and  even  now  he  risks  much  in  journeying  to  see  our 
father,  an  old  man,  and  bed-ridden,  near  to  Lee." 

"  If  he's  bed-ridden,  master,  more*s  the  pity,  say  I," 
replied  Jemmy ;  "  but  tliat  seems  to  me  to  be  a  reaaon 
why  master  there  need'nt  be  so  haid  pressed  to  reach 
him  in  a  hurry,  because,  if  he's  bed-ridden,  master,  yoa 
know  he  can*t  rise  to  nurse  his  sick  son  ?" 

"  True,  by  all  tides,  Jemmy  Dyson !"  cried  his  IUk>w, 
laughing  aloud. 

"  Nevertheless,  master,  pursued  Jemmy,"  his  heart 
mollified  even  by  this  slight  applause  of  his  jest, 
"  only  wait  this  night  at  Tilbury  here,  and  when  day 
breaks—" 

"  That  will  scarce  answer  my  turn,  Master  Dyson," 
replied  Evans.  "But,  see — here  are  two  gold  noUes 
instead  of  one — will  you  not  pull  us  to  Lee  at  once  for 
the  two?" 

Jenuny  demurred. 

"Lord I  Jemmy,"  cried  his  partner,  answering  a 
glance  of  inquiry  which  the  doubting  Dyson  directed 
towards  him;  "we  don't  often  pull  for  fares  like 
this.  Let  me  but  run  up  to  Bess's  house,  and  bring 
down  a  jug  and  a  ration,  and  then — ^if  the  gentJeman 
says  so — on  to  Lee." 

He  sprang  on  shore  as  he  spoke,  and  disappeared. 
Moments  of  suspense,  that  endured  like  centuries  fol- 
lowed— the  more  agonizing,  that  even  the  expression  of 
impatience  was  impossible.  The  Lady  and  Evans  ex- 
changed glances,  and  whilst  they  waited  the  return  of 
the  boatman,  neither  spoke. 

At  last  he  appeared  running,  reached  the  watenide^ 
and  handed  a  jug  and  a  small  wallet  to  Jemmy  Dyson. 
Leaping  in  after  them,  he  caught  the  oar,  and,  assisted 
by  his  fellow,  pushed  out  once  more  into  the  stream. 

Another  hard  pull,  and  they  landed  at  Lee.  Evans 
paid  the  watermen  the  stipulated  reward,  and  saw  them 
push  off  from  shore,  and  strike  into  the  river  with  the 
purpose  of  putting  4md(  to  Tilbury.  It  was  with  a 
feeling  almost  of  exultation  that  he  pdnted  out  to 
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companion  the  vessel,  hired  by  Seymour,  lying  in  sight, 
and  at  anchor.  He  drew  her  attention  U>  a  little  signal 
floating  from  the  mast. 

^*  Your  Ladyship's  danger  is  nearly  oyer  now,"  he 
said.  "  In  yonder  craA,  as  I  well  hope,  Master  Seymour 
awaits  us." 

The  Lady  clasped  her  hands,  and  raised  her  eyes  to 
heaven.  Some  Inaudible  words  trembled  on  her  white 
lips.  Evans  turned  away,  and  made  a  signal  to  ano- 
ther wherry,  which  was  passing,  without  occupants 
other  than  its  watermen.  Entering  this  boat,  they  were 
rowed  to  the  vessel.  But  here,  as  everywhere  else, 
Fate  was  in  close  attendance  upon  the  Liady  Arabella. 
They  were  received  on  board  with  great  respect — but 
Seymour  was  not  there. 

The  blood  forsook  the  cheek  of  the  unfortunate  wife ; 
but  Evans  still  spoke  with  hope,  eind  prophesied  the 
speedy  arrival  of  Seymour. 

"If  he  be  retaken,  Evans,  as  well  might  I  have  pro- 
ceeded to  Durham ;  for  without  his  presence,  liberty 
is  an  evil  greater  than  my  late  restraint.  A  prisoner 
in  England,  I  might  still  have  heard  of  his  welfare — 
Abroad! " 

**  Yet  despair  not,  madam,"  began  Evans. 

But  at  this  instant  his  attention  was  aroused  to  the 
noise  of  the  seamen,  as  they  trod  the  deck,  shouting  and 
talking — some  busy  with  the  anchor — some  with  the 
ropes. 

"  Now,  Qod  forbid  that  they  should  put  to  sea  with- 
out him !"  cried  the  Lady  Arabella,  reading  aright  the 
consternation  which  glassed  itself  in  Arthur's  counte- 
nance— **  Hasten,  hasten,  Evans !  Bid  them  lie  at  an- 
chor till  he  arrives !" 

Evans  left  her  side,  but  returned  not.  The  prepara- 
tions continued.  Arabella  Stuart  then  herself  left  the 
cabin,  to  which  upon  her  first  arrival  on  board  she  had 
been  conducted.  She  hastened  to  the  captain  as  rapidly 
as  the  motion  of  the  vessel  would  allow  her.  Evans 
stood  with  the  commander.  His  eager  gestures  marked 
the  energy  of  his  expostulations ;  but  they  were  vain. 
The  craft  was  already  under  way.  Prayers  and  tears, 
poured  forth  from  the  torn  heart  of  the  Lady,  were  alike 
fruitless.  The  captain  spoke  to  her  with  the  reverence 
due  to  her  station  and  misfortunes,  but  judged  in  this 
urgent  and  unhappy  case  for  her  as  well  as  for  himself. 
The  vessel's  course  was  already  shaped  for  France; 
and  the  Lady  Arabella  was  carried  to  the  cabin  in  a 
state  of  insensibility. 

In  a  few  months  after  this  unprosperous  enterprise, 
Maud  Gurton,  still  unsuspected  to  have  been  the  agent 
of  her  Lady's  escape,  was  again  her  attendant  in  strict 
and  hopeless  confinement,  and  long,  long  dajrs  of  misery 
were  the  portion  of  damsel  as  well  as  Lady — ^for  Evans 
had  never  been  seen,  since  when  "overtaken  by  a  pink 
in  the  king's  service''  in  Calais  Roads,  and  aware  that 
his  presence  would  in  nothing  avail  the  Lady,  he. had 
boldly  leaped  overboard,  and  after  swimming  to  a  dis- 
tance from  their  vessel,  had  been  picked  up  by  a  fishing- 
boat,  and  landed  upon  the  French  coasL  Maud  was 
indeed  a  very  wretched  woman,  for  she  had  other  dis- 
tresses, over  and  above  her  painful  incertitude  as  to  the 
fate  of  her  lover.  She  now  often  perceived  in  the 
manner  and  words  of  her  mistress  a  wildness  and  in- 
coherence, to  which  even  affection  could  give  but  one 
name.    Hope  seemed  to  have  taken  leave  of  Maud 


Qurton,  As  little  was  known  to  her  of  Master  Sey- 
mour as  of  Evans,  and  could  she  even  have  discovered 
his  retreat  abroad— for,  more  fortunate  than  his  Lady, 
he  had  eflfected  his  escapes-she  felt  that  the  Princess 
was  in  no  state  to  receive  consolation  even  from  intelli- 
gence concerning  hinu  Musing  upon  all  this  accumu- 
lation of  sorrow,  one  night,  when  sleep  had,  as  she 
hoped,  lent  for  a  time  its  Lethe  to  the  harassed  heart 
of  the  Lady,  she  sat  at  the  window  of  her  own  small 
chamber,  alone  and  in  darkness.  Tears  stole  silently 
down  the  maiden's  cheek,  and  she  wept  the  more,  be- 
cause there  was  no  one  to  brush  them  kindly  away. 

Was  there  indeed  no  one  to  brush  away  thy  tears, 
Maud  Gurton  ?  Ah !  how  often,  when  the  shadows 
of  misfortune  are  gathered  around  us  most  gloomily  in 
this  world,  doth  Heaven  suddenly  set  a  light  in  their 
midst,  to  give  our  hearts  that  illumination  and  comfort 
which  only  from  God,  the  powerful  and  beneficent, 
could  they  derive.  How  often  when  despair  veileth 
her  eyes  from  hope,  and  saith,  "  It  is  impossible !"  is 
the  miracle  achieved,  and  the  wearied  spirit  permitted 
to  bask  securely  in  sunshine.  So  was  it  with  thee, 
faithful  Maud  Gurton.  A  sound  of  light  footsteps  be- 
neath the  window  caught  thy  ear.  It  was  followed  by 
a  voice  which  softly  pronounced  thy  name.  Was  it 
imagination  ?  Was  it  a  spirit  from  the  land  of  shadows 
that  so  aroused  the  beating  of  thy  heart?  Ah!  joyful 
Maud  Gurton — this  time  fbrtune  had  relented,  and  it 
was  Arthur  Evans  himself  who  greeted  thee. 

"  Arthur !  Arthur !"  was  all  that  Maud  could  say. 

"  It  is  indeed  I,"  whispered  Arthur*  **  No  noise,  or 
thy  life,  Maud !  Come  forth  silostly.  I  have  tidings 
for  the  Lady  Arabella." 

Maud,  with  a  step  as  silent  as  that  of  a  cat,  let  her- 
self out  of  the  house— for  she  was  lodged  apart  from 
her  Lady,  and  was  allowed  the  means  of  egress  at  wilL 
Glad  was  the  meeting  of  the  lovers,  and  the  agitation 
of  Maud  almost  threatened  discovery. 

*'  Command  thyself,  dearest  Maud,"  said  Arthur ;  *'  I 
am  here,  remember,  at  mine  own  peril,  for  my  share  in 
the  adventure,  you  wot  of,  is  known.  And  I  have 
much  to  tell  thee,  and  but  little  time.  I  must  be  far 
away  ere  dawn ;  so  dry  thy  tears,  dearest,  and  listen  to 
me.  And  first  tell  me  of  thy  Lady  7  Be  brief,  Maud, 
for  I  have  but  one  poor  hour  to  spend  with  thee.  One 
more  kiss — and  now  of  thy  Lady." 

'*  III,  Arthur— -pining  to  death,  and  her  reason  utterly 
gone,"  said  Maud  sorrowfully. 

"  Cold  news  for  Master  Seymour !"  said  Evans ;  *<  but 
God'b  will  be  done!" 

<<  Master  Seymour?  What  of  him?  Know  you  aught 
of  him?  Ah!  tell  me— tell  me — that  I  may  cheer  my 
poor  lady,  if  failing  reason  may  indeed  find  cheer." 

"He  is  in  Flanders,  Maud,  safe  and  well,  but  as 
thou  mayest  well  judge,  most  anxious.  When  he  ar« 
rived  at  Lee  and  found  not  our  vessel,  he  hired  a  craft 
from  Newcastle,  and  escaped.  And  now,  could  thy  Lady 
again  attempt  escape  ?" 

**  Name  it  not,  Arthur— it  is  impossible !  Her  mind 
wanders,  and  her  health  could  not  endure  it  Never 
in  this  world  can  she  again  achieve  escape.  Tell  Ma»> 
ter  Seymour  of  her  case,  and  add  that  while  reason  re- 
mained, my  Lady  loved  him  fervently." 

"I will,"  answered  Evans;  "bat  it  is  melancholy 
news  to  bear  abroad.    And  now,  Maud,  when  I  have 
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done  thta  errand  to  Maftter  Seymour,  I  will  retarn  to 
thee  in  secret.  And  thou,  Maud  Gurton,  wilt  then  no 
longer  refuse  to  share  the  fiite  of  Arthur  Evans — ^we 
will  together  go  abroad,  and  thou  wilt  not  languish  even 
in  a  foreign  land,  whilst  all  thy  wishes  can  find  a  home 
in  a  loving  heart." 

**  Not  while  my  Lady  lives  in  a  dyin^  case,  Arthur, 
will  I  ever  forsake  her,"  said  Maud,  kindly  but  firmly ; 
"but  whenever  these  meUncholy  affairs  change,  as 
change  they  must,  be  it  for  the  better,  or  the  worse — 
then  will  Maud  Gurton  blend  her  lot  with  thine,  and 
thank  God,  with  reason,  that  he  hath  not  made  her  a 
Princess." 

Some  further  conversation  regarding  their  own  in- 
terests, doubled  the  hour  to  which  Evans  had  limited 
his  visit  The  chime  of  the  hour  aeparated  the  lovers 
in  haste  and  dismay,  and  Maud  regained  her  chamber 
undiscovered.  Evans  bore  back  to  Seymour  the  melan- 
d)oly  forebodings  of  Maud— and  they  were  destined  to 
be  realized.  Her  Lady  died  in  a  state  of  miserable 
derangement,  far  from  a  heart  which  loved  her  to  the 
last.  Whatever  might  have  been  the  pangs  of  that 
heart,  they  were  at  least  borne  in  silence,  and  William 
Seymour  again  became  a  resident  of  England.  Dis- 
tinction, wealth,  and  fame,  flowed  in  upon  him.  He 
was  again  married,  and  he  seemed  to  be  happy ;  but 
there  were  some  who  noted  a  change  in  his  bearing. 
To  the  heart  of  Maud,  who^  even  as  the  wife  of  Arthur 
Evans,  continued  faithful  to  the  melancholy  due  her 
Lady's  memory,  it  sufficed  that  to  herself  alone  did 
the  princely  knight  ever  advert  to  his  first  unfortunate 
attachment ;  and  the  undiminished  fervor  of  his  devo* 
tion  to  that  most  gentle  and  beloved  remembrance, 
was  manifested  in  the  name  he  gave  his  child—the  name 
of  his  earliest  love — "  Arabella  Stuart."         t.  h.  b. 


TO  A  HUMMING  BIRD. 

'  The  Lady  and  her  Lover  eel  together.  He  wished  to  speak 
but  could  not ;  for  hie  thoughta  were  flame,  but  hie  words  were 
ice.  He  prayed  to  Cupid  for  aid,  when  lo  !  at  the  opeo  door  a 
Humming  Bird  flew  In.  He  caught  It,  and  laid  it  on  the  Lady'e 
boBom,  that  it  might  choose  between  that  paradlee  and  its  native 
flelde  of  air. 

Waa  it  Cupid  himself  or  but  hie  meaeenger  that  thus  appeared 
to  the  Loyer*e  prayer  ?  It  ia  not  for  mortal  eyee  to  diecem  theee 
nyeteriee.  It  ie  only  known  that  he  who  before  wae  mute  now 
Bungasfoilowe: 

Beautiful'bird !  thou  smallest  thing 
That  parteth  air  with  feather*d  wing ! 
Why  earnest  thou  in  this  spacious  hall, 
To  this  rude  hand  so  soon  to  fall 
An  easy  prey  7 

*Tis  thine  to  sport  in  shady  bower, 
Buzzing  around  some  open  flower. 
Or  basking,  where  the  rose  expands, 
Secure  at  least  from  mortal  hands, 
In  sunny  ray. 

Perhaps  some  hawk  in  evil  mood. 
Hath  marr'd  thy  gorgeous  solitude, 
And,  trembling  with  instinctive  fear. 
Thy  ready  wing  hath  brought  thee  here, 
To  *8cape  from  death. 


And  dost  thou  think  to  force  thy  way. 
Where  passeth  yon  translucent  ray  ? 
If  so,  thou  art  mistaken  quite, 
Tha^crystaPs  pervious  but  to  lighl^ 
So  spare  thy  breath. 

Innocent  bird !  so  mild,  so  meek, 
So  beautiful,  so  frail,  so  weak — 
Vnfit  for  either  good  or  evil, 
And  only  born  to  sport  and  revel 
In  Flora's  bowers: 

Thy  golden  neck,  thy  luatrous  crest. 
The  mingled  hues  upon  thy  breast. 
Thy  shifting  tints,  thy  gambols  wild, 
Proclaim  thee  nature's  frolic  child, 
Berobed  in  flowers. 

Innocent  bird !  it  ill  became 
This  hand  of  mine  to  grasp  thy  frame ; 
And  yet  I  would  not  wound  a  feather. 
For  when  I  press  thy  win^  together, 
'Tis  not  for  harm.' 

Ah  no !  thy  little  throbbing  heart. 
As  tho*  'twere  armed  with  Cupid's  dart. 
Hath  roused  my  bosom's  sympathy, 
And  now  I  gladly  set  thee  free. 
The  world  to  charm. 

Vet  stay:  thy  little  heart  must  beaf. 
Where  beats  another  heart  more  sweet. 
More  delicate,  much  more  refined. 
And  subject  to  a  nobler  mind 
Than  rules  o'er  ours. 

A  heart  that  throbs  within  a  breast. 
Which  nature  in  her  pride  hath  blest. 
Whose  silent  swell  alone  can  move 
The  coldest  heart  to  feel  and  love. 
And  own  its  powers. 


There  touch  some  sympathetic  chord, 
Or  whisper  there  some  happy  word. 
Which  may  that  gentle  form  inspire 
With  purest  love's  congenial  fire. 
Then  flv  awav. 


Then  fly  away. 


Ah !  now  indeed  thy  laughing  eyes 
Proclaim  thee  Cupid  in  disguise ; 
Then  rest  but  'till  thy  work  is  done, 
And  when  'tis  finished  as  begun, 
No  longer  stay. 

JTtn;  and  Queen,  1837. 


AUTHORITIES  ON  ANTiaUITIES. 

The  best  authorities  on  Antiquities  are  probably 
Josephus,  Marsham,  D.  Iken,  Vossiua,  Lttlius  Gyral- 
dus,  for  Judean — Hermannus  Wilsius,  for  Egyptian— 
Barnabas  Brisson  and  Thomas  Hyde,  for  Chaldean, 
Babylonian,  Persian  and  Median— Meursios  Bninings 
and  John  Potter,  for  Greek—Nieupourt  and  Caniel,  for 
Latin — Gronovius,  Gnevius,  Monfaucoo,  Csylus,  and 
Winckolmann. 
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THE    DESERTER: 

A  Romance  of  the  American  Revolution,  founded  on  a  well 

authenticated  incident. 

IN   TEN   CHAPTERS. 

Bom  in  Freedom's  eagle  nest, 
Rock*d  by  whirlwinds  in  their  rage,  • 

Nnrsed  at  Freedom's  stormy  breast, 
Liv'd  my  sires  from  age  to  age. 

Montgomery, 


CHAPTER  IV. 

Poor  lost  Alonzo  i    Fate's  neglected  child  ! 
Mild  be  the  doom  of  Heaven — as  thou  wert  mild  I 
For  oh  !  thy  heart  in  holy  mould  was  cast, 
And  all  thy  deeds  were  blameless,  bat  the  last. 

CmmpheU. 

Of  the  whole  LegioD,  the  alert  and  sagacious 
Lee  appeared  the  slowest  either  to  realize  the  start- 
ling fact  of  his  ^vorite's  desertion,  or  to  acknow- 
ledge the  importance  of  the  circumstance.  He 
had  retired  to  rest  about  half  an  hour,  when  the 
officer  of  the  day  entered  his  quarter,  and  without 
reserve  sought  his  bed-side. 

"  Major,"  he  cried,  in  an  agitated  voice,  and 
shaking  his  superior  by  the  shoulder,  in  order  to 
awaken  him — ^" Awake !  arise ! — Treason  is  afoot ! 
Our  patrole  has  fallen  in  with  a  dragoon,  who,  be- 
ing challenged,  put  spur  to  his  horse,  and,  though 
instantly  pursued,  escaped !" 

The  reply  to  this  hurried  communication  was 
nothing  more  or  less  than  an  emphatic  yaion. 

The  officer  repeated  his  inte]ligence,and  added — 
"  Arise,  Major,  for  Heaven's  sake !  and  give  orders 
for  pursuit" 

Lee  turned  drowsily  over,  and  rubbing  his  eyes, 
exclaimed — 

*'  Ah,  Carnes !  is  that  you?  What  is  the  mat- 
ter ?  What  brings  you  here  ? — the  enemy  ?  eh  ?" 
**  Worse  than  an  enemy,"  replied  the  other 
with  bitterness.  "  Treachery,  Major,  treachery! — 
I  fear  the  example  of  the  accursed  Arnold  has  had 
its  effect  upon  the  Legion.  Do  get  up  and  give 
orders  for  pursuit." 

"Pursuit?"  repeated  Lee  deliberately — ^"of 
what?  of  whom?" 

"  In  the  name  of  Heaven,  Major,"  cried  the 
vexed  Carnes,  "  what  ails  you  ?  Do  you  think 
nothing  of  treachery  and  desertion  ?" 

"  Treachery  ?  desertion  ?"  repeated  Lee  again. 
"  What  are  you  talking  of?  Your  communication 
is  so  coo  fused ,  that  I  cannot  understand  you.  Ex- 
cuse me,"  he  added  quickly,  pereeiving  that  his 
companion  appeared  very  angry;  "  but  really. 
Captain,  I  am  so  fatigued  with  my  ride  to  and 
from  head-quarters  to-day,  that  I  could  not  sudden- 
ly shake  off  sleep.  Have  the  goodness  to  repeat 
your  information.    I  am  now  fully  awake." 

Captain  Carnes  complied,  though  with  somewhat 
of  an  ill -grace.  "Who  could  it  have  been?" 
asketl  Lee,  again  yawning.    "  Some  countryman. 


probably?  These  fellows  ride  hither  and  yon 
without  leave  or  license,  and,  as  it  would  seem, 
without  aim  or  object." 

•*  My  dear  Major,"  said  Carnes  earnestly,  "  do 
you  really  think  I  would  come  here  at  this  time  of 
night  with  an  idle  tale?  The  man  I  speak  of  is 
no  countryman,  but  a  dragoon.  Of  that  the  pa- 
trole are  certain :  they  think  he  may  be  from  the 
army  above :  but  their  serious  impression  is,  that 
he  is  of  the  Legion  !  Let  that  arouse  you ;  for  I 
must  take  the  liberty  of  observing  that  you  seem 
strangely  apathetic  on  such  a  subject  for  Major 
Lee." 

"  And  I  mast  add.  Captain,"  returned  the 
other, "  that  you  appear  as  strangely  bent  upon 
magnifying  the  matter.  Remember,  sir,  we  have 
had  but  one  desertion  during  the  war.  It  is  im- 
possible that  the  fellow  belongs  to  the  Legion." 

Carnes  shook  his  head.  "  The  infemous  deser- 
tion of  Arnold,"  he  said,  (for  as  before  stated,  this 
then  recent  circumstance  had  made  so  vivid  an 
impression  on  the  minds  of  the  whole  army,  that 
it  was  scarcely  absent  from  the  thoughts  of  offi- 
cer or  soldier,)  "  has  had  its  effect,  and " 

Lee  interrupted  him. 
.  "  The  desertion  of  Arnold,"  he  repeated,  "  has 
consolidated  the  Legion — I  tell  you,  Carnes,  there 
is  but  one  kind  of  feeling  toward  him  in  the 
corps  ; — deep  detestation  of  his  crime — implaca- 
ble hatred  of  himself." 

"Captain  Canes,"  -  cried  a  subaltern,  hastily 
opening  the  door  of  the  apartment,  cap  in  hand, 
"  the  cavalry  are  assembled,  waiting  your  further 
orders." 

"  Very  well,  sir — ^let  the  rolls  be  called,  and  re- 
port to  me  immediately  if  any  man  is  absent." 

"  You  have  ordered  out  the  dragoons  then  ?" 
said  Lee. 

^'I  have,  sir,  in  pursuance  of  our  established 
usage,"  returned  the  Captain  with  emphasis,  an^ 
hastily  moving  toward  the  door. 

"  True— but  where  are  you  going?" 

"  To  my  duty,  unless  Major  Lee  has  orders  for 
me." 

"  None — nay,  stay  a  minute,"  said  Lee,  who 
was  by  this  time  dressed.  Pressing  his  hand 
upon  bis  brow,  the  commander  of  the  Legion 
walked  several  times  across  the  room  in  apparent 
perturbation  of  mind :  but,  perceiving  the  great 
impatience  of  the  Captain,  he  said  slowly — "  No 
matter,  Carnes,  you  can  go.  Upon  the  whole  it 
will  be  well  to  ascertain  whether  any  dragoon  is 
missing  from  the  Legion,  and  if  so,  who  he  is,  be- 
fore I  issue  any  orders." 

Lee  had  been  but  a  short  time  alone  when  the 
indefatigable  Carnes  returned.  It  had  not  been 
found  necessary  to  call  the  rolls :  he  whose  office 
it  was  to  perform  that  duty  was  himself  missing ; 
and,  upon  examintition,  it  was  discovered  that  he 
had  taken  his  baggage,  arms  and  orderly  book, 

Vol.  hi.— 78 
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and  that  his  hone  had  been  withdrawn  from  the 
picket ! 

At  this  intelligence,  Lee  appeared  deeply  affect- 
ed ;  but,  to  the  infinite  surprise  of  Carnes,  he  di- 
rectly returned  to  his  former  apathy.  He  spoke 
of  the  sergeant-major's  well  known,  excellent  cha- 
racter ;  and  appeared  to  think,  despite  the  fact  of  his 
having  taken  his  valise,  cloak,  &c.  with  him,  that 
his  excursion  was  merely  one  of  personal  pleasure : 
"  An  example,"  he  added  sternly,  "  too  often  set 
by  the  officers  themselves,  destructive  as  it  is  to 
discipline,  opposed  as  it  is  to  orders,  and  disastrous 
as  you  now  perceive  it  is  likely  to  prove  to  the 
corps." 

"The  officers,  sir,"  replied  the  spirited  Captain, 
feeling  the  reproof,  "  I  acknowledge,  have,  in  cer- 
tain instances,  rendered  themselves  liable  to  the 
charge.  But  it  may  not  be  unworthy  of  remem- 
brance, that  their  men  have  not  dared  to  imitate  the 
practice." 

"  Captain  Carnes,"  said  the  same  subaltern  who 
had  announced  the  assembling  of  the  dragoons, 
again  entering  the  room, "  the  party  you  ordered 
to  prepare  for  pursuit  are  in  the  saddle !" 

"  Give  them  my  thanks,  sir,  for  their  soldier- 
like alacrity.  Major — your  written  orders  if  you 
please." 

"  Directly.  To  whom  have  you  given  com- 
mand of  the  party  intended  for  pursuit?" 

"  To  Lieutenant  Carrington,  sir.  Does  it  meet 
your  approbat  ion  ?' '  ^ 

"  Not  exactly.  I  have  in  view  a  particular  ser- 
vice which  must  probably  be  performed  early  in 
the  morning.  If  so,  Carrington's  aid  will  be  in- 
dispensable.    Cannot  the  officer  be  changed  ?" 

"  He  must  be  if  you  wish  it.  Major,"  replied  the 
impatient  Carnea;  "  but  it  will  occasion  delay. 
Will  you  name  an  officer  yourself?" 

"  Where  is  Cornet  Middleton  ?" 

''Perhaps,  sir,  you  had  better  name  another. 
That  boy,  though  brave  as  a  lion,  was  particularly 
friendly  to  the  sergeant- mcyor ;  besides  which,  he 
appears  more  horror-stricken  at  this  desertion  than 
any  man  in  the  camp,  and  his  tenderness  of  dispo- 
sition may  induce  him  to  favor  the  scoundrel.  Not 
that  it  could  make  him  swerve  from  his  duty — 
but — in  short,  I  would  respectfully  suggest  that 
an  older  and  a  more  thorough  going  officer  be  en- 
trusted with  this  command." 

Lee  hesitated.  "  No,"  said  he,  at  length. 
"  Let  Middleton  be  summoned." 

So  great  was  the  assiduity  of  the  wondering 
but  determined  Carnes,  that  within  ten  minutes 
Middleton  was  in  the  room.  , 

"  Now,  Captain,"  said  Lee,  seeming  for  the  first 
time  to  enter  fully  into  the  business  before  him, 
"  you  will  please  inform  me  of  the  precise  time  and 
place  at  which  the  patrole  encountered  Champe, 
the  direction  he  took,  and  of  every  other  circum- 
stance connected  with  the  subject,  with  which  you 


are  acquainted.  If  John  Champe  has  deserted,  it 
will  require  some  precaution  to  insure  his  cap- 
ture." 

Carnes  hastily  recounted  all  that  had  been  re- 
ported to  him,  and  Lee  then  seated  himself  at  a 
portable  desk,  and  wrote  that  stem  order  of  which 
we  have  given  a  literal  copy  at  the  condusioQ  of 
the  preceding  chapter.  But  as  though  again  de- 
termined to  exhibit  conduct  as  much  at  variance 
as  possible  with  his  established  character,  the  com- 
mander of  the  Legion  detained  the  Comet  for  some 
time  after  he  had  his  orders,  advising  him  not  to 
push  BO  eager  a  pursuit  as  to  risk  a  chance  of  fall- 
ing into  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  and  even  kept 
him  some  minutes,  urging  him  to  take  care  of  the 
horse  and  accoutrements  of  the  deserter,  if  reco- 
vered. Indeed,  so  did  he  appear  to  trifle  with 
time  in  this  important  juncture,  that  his  surprised 
officers,  as  they  left  his  quarters,  could  not  lbrl)ear 
comment  upon  the  circumstance. 

"  What  has  come  over  our  commander?"  asked 
the  Cornet  gravely. 

"  He  says  he  is  sleepy,"  answered  Cames  in  no 
very  gentle  Doood ;  *'  a  ride  of  twenty  miles  has 
fatigued  him." 

"  A  good  story,"  cried  Middleton,  laughing, 
"  when  the  men  insist  upon  it  that  he  never  sleeps 
at  all.  Why,  I  have  seen  him  at  midnight,  aller 
being  in  the  saddle  the  whole  day,  actually  inspect- 
ing in  person  the  situation  of  our  horses,  when 
scarcely  a  trooper  in  the  corps  could  keep  an  eye 
open  " 

'*  After  which,  sitting  down  and  writing  to  the 
commander-in-chief,  until  two  or  three  o'clock; 
and  then  the  first  man  up  in  the  morning,"  added 
Carnes.  "  But,  to-night,  he  is  fatigued  with  a  ride 
of  two  hours." 

"  It  is  my  opink)n,"  returned  the  Comet, "  that 
the  desertion  of  a  man  whom  he  has  heretofore 
held  up  to  the  corps  as  a  model  of  complete  sol- 
diership, has  deeply  afiected  him.  He  really  does 
not  appear  to  be  the  same  man  he  was  three  hours 
since.  Indeed  I  can  scarcely  reconcile  the  fact 
to  my  own  mind  that  Champe  has  deserted.  He 
is  the  last  man  in  the  Legion  I  could  have  suspect- 
ed. So  grave,  so  thoughtful,  so  attached  to  his 
companions,  and  teaching  them  by  his  example  to 
endure  hardships  and  privations  without  a  mur- 
mur. Depend  upon  it.  Captain,  there  is  a  deep 
mystery  in  this  business.  WouU  to  God  I  could 
have  seen  the  poor  fellow  but  for  a  minute  ere  this 
dreadful  event  occurred,  or  that  I  could  even  have 
drawn  from  him  the  cause  of  his  habitual  melan- 
choly, and  have  ministered  a  word  of  comfort  to 
his  afflicted  spirit." 

"  D— n  his  melancholy,"  muttered  Carnes,  be- 
coming more  enraged,  the  more  he  reflected  upon 
the  mortifying  subject ;  "  it  has  been  viUainously 
a88utned  ;  and  we,  whom  it  haa  interested  so  much, 
are  all  his  dupea;    By  Heaven^  I  should  not  be 
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nirprised  if  we  discover  that  the  demure  hypocrite 
has  been  under  British  pay  for  months  !" 

"  It  cannot  be/'  replied  the  Comet  emphati- 
cally. 

"  Cannot?"  repeated  Cames,  in  tones  of  bitter 
sarcasm.  "  Can  it  be,  think  you,  that  Arnold  is 
a  traitor !  Or  are  we  to  follow  Lee's  strange  ex- 
ample, and  shut  out  the  evidence  of  our  senses?" 

The  dialogue  was  here  interrupted  by  Middle- 
ton's  putting  himself  at  the  head  of  his  command. 

Neither  man  nor  horse  was  spared  by  the  young 
Comet  that  night.  The  roads  were  rendered  mud- 
dy by  the  recent  shov/er,  but  this  was  no  impedi- 
ment to  the  speed  of  the  avengers  of  the  Legion's 
sullied  honor.  The  first  shock  of  feeling  had 
passed  over,  and  now  every  man  of  the  pursuing 
party  was  bent  on  the  destruction  of  the  deserter. 
The  hatred  that  took  possession  of  them  was  more 
deadly  than  any  they,  had  ever  borne  their  open 
enemies : — it  is  ever  thus  with  hatred  for  those  we 
have  just  ceased  to  love. 

The  detachment  now  swept  impetuously  around 
the  base  of  the  hill  on  which  the  old  church  is  si- 
tuated, but  halted  in  the  sandy  highway  just  below 
It.  The  heavy  shower  had  obliterated  all  previous 
tracks  from  the  roads,  and  consequently,  those 
subsequently  made  were  plainly  seen.  Two  were 
all  that  were  discernible:  both  of  horses, — one 
leading  from,  the  other  toward  the  camp.  So 
complete  was  the  organization  of  the  Legion,  that 
the  horses  were  all  shod  precisely  alike,  the  shoes 
being  made  by  blacksmiths  attached  to  the  corps. 
Besides  this,  the  fore  shoes  bore  a  private  mark. 
The  tracks  mentioned  were  both  those  of  the 
horses  of  the  Legion  : — of  course,  it  was  instantly 
known  that  one  of  these  must  have  been  made  by 
the  steed  of  Champe,  and  the  other  by  that  of  the 
dragoon  from  the  patrole  who  had  brought  in  the 
news  of  his  desertion. 

The  pursuit  was  now  recommenced  with  vigor. 
A  detachment,  under  a  sergeant,  mounted  upon 
the  swiftest  horses,  were  from  time  to  time  ordered 
to  ride  forward  at  full  speed,  in  order  to  ascertain 
whether  the  track  turned  from  the  highway  ; 
while  the  inain  party,  headed  by  Middleton,  being 
warned  by  them,  as  they  successively  approach 
each  cross-road,  that  the  deserter  had  adhered  to 
the  direct  route  to  Paules  Hook,  moved  forward 
at  an  even,  but  rapid  rate. 

Passing  in  this  manner  through  the  village  of 
Hackensack,  the  pursuers  halted  on  an  eminence, 
soon  after  daylight,  and  just  before  arriving  at  the 
little  neighborhood  which  takes  its  name  from  a  ta- 
vern then, and  until  very  lately,  called"  The  Three 
Pigeons."  In  front  of  them  the  road  was  straight, 
giving  an  uninterrupted  view  of  half  a  mile.  At 
that  distance,  a  hill,  smaller  than  that  upon  which 
the  party  were,  and  bounded  by  woods  on  either 
side,  obstructed  a  farther  view  of  the  road;  but,  at 
the  foot  of  this  rise,  some  object  was  dimly  seen^and 


pointed  out  by  Middleton.  Every  eye  was  strain- 
ed toward  it,  and,  by  observing  it  steadily,  it  was 
discovered  that  it  was  leisurely  mounting  the  hill. 

**  Now,  my  boys,"  said  the  Cornet,  '*  keep  a 
bright  look-out  when  it  reaches  the  summit.  We 
shall  then  be  able  to  discover  distinctly  what  it  is. 
In  the  meantime  our  horses  can  take  breath.  If 
it  should  turn  out  to  be  the  traitor,  which  God  send 
it  may,  he  is  ours  in  despite  of  his  utmost  efiforts. 
You  remember  your  orders — '  bring  him  alive^ 
that  he  may  suffer  in  presence  of  the  army.'  " 

The  first  rays  of  the  rising  sun  now  touched  the 
summit  of  the  high  hill  on  which  they  had  halted, 
and  intercepting  their  sight,  seem  to  sink  the 
road,  where  it  entered  the  wood,  in  deeper  obscuri-' 
ty  than  before.  But  after  the  first  effect  of  this 
sudden  effulgence,  they  could  still  perceive  the 
object  of  their  suspicion.  It  continued  to  approach 
nearer  the  top  of  the  distant  hill,  at  the  same  slow 
pace  as  when  they  first  descried  it.  The  gaze  of 
the  pursuers  became  painfully  intense  in  their 
high-wrought  anxiety. 

It  was  now  within  a  short  distance  of  the  very 
summit,  and  every  sense  of  the  men  selected  to 
wipe  out  with  their  sabres  the  stigma  that  had 
been  cast  upon  the  Legion,  seemed  merged  into 
one — that  of  sight ;  and  each  trooper  sat  his  steed 
in  the  most  rigid  silence,  as  though  sound  could 
o|)erate  upon  that ;  when,  with  a  sudden  velocity, 
that  seemed  to  belong  more  to  the  lightning  in  its 
rage  than  to  man,  the  point  on  which  every  eye 
was  fixed  was  pftsed  by  a  horseman !  The  "  best 
soldier  in  the  Legion"  as  Lee  was  wont  to  call  his 
favorite,  (i|nd  it  was  no  other  they  had  been  watch- 
ing) was  already  rushing  at  full  speed  down  the 
opposite  declivity. 

Not  t^e  least  doubt  now  remained  in  the  minds 
of  the  pursuing  party — nor  could  it;  for  a  beam 
of  the  sun,  fortunately  penetrating  an  opening  in 
the  woods,  flashed  athwart  the  path  of  the  deserter, 
at  the  same  instant  that  his  horse  bounded  forward, 
revealing  the  glittering  ornaments  of  the  Legion 
uniform.  Thus  had  the  unfortunate  Champe  prac- 
tised one  of  those  feats  of  ingenuity  and  skilly  that 
marked  his  best  days  of  patriotism ;  favoring  his 
jaded  horse  by  deliberately  walking  him  up  a  hill 
under  the  eyes  of  pursuers,  who  knew  his  acute- 
ness  from  experience;  whose  express  duty  was 
to  guard  against  It,  and  whose  most  ardent  desire 
was  to  destroy  him.  As  was  afterwards  learned, 
he  had  recognized  them  at  the  very  instant  they 
discovered  him ;  and  but  for  the  aid  of  the  soli- 
tary sunbeam,  would  have  passed  the  very  point 
they  were  watching,  leaving  them  in  doubt  wheth- 
er he  was  the  man  they  sought  or  not 

Not  an  order  issued  from  the  lips  of  the  sur- 
prised Middleton.  As  by  one  impulse,  the  horses 
of  officer  and  soldier  were  instantly  straining 
every  nerve ;  and  without  a  shout — without  one 
solitary  word — commenced,  with  the  silence  of 
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defperation,  the  deep-  powerful  ftruggle  for  life, 
on  the  one  hand,  and  death  on  the  other. 

The  afternoon  of  that  day  was  not  yet  ended, 
when  a  loud  huzzaing  reverberated  through  the 
camp  of  the  Virginia  Legion.  Caps  and  colors 
waved,  the  discharge  of  carbines  and  pistols  rent 
the  air,  and  tumultuous  cries  of  "  the  scoundrel 
is  killed— the  deserter  is  cut  to  pieces" — resounded 
on  every  side. 

Middleton  was  descried  returning  with  his  party. 
In  the  rear,,  a  dragoon  led  by  the  bridle  the  power- 
ful war-horse  of  the  sergeant-major :  but  naught 
occupied  the  sadiUe  save  the  military  cloak  and 
boots,  and  the  sword-scabbard  of  the  missing. 
Those  were  slung  across  it  like  relics  over  the  led 
steed  of  the  dead  warrior  in  the  funeral  procession, 
and  appeared  plainly  to  indicate  the  dark  fate  of 
the  deserter. 

"  Thus  may  it  ever  be,"  cried  the  stern  Games, 
who  stood  in  front  of  a  group  of  officers,  drawn 
by  the  clamor  from  their  quarters,  ''with  the  rash 
ibol  who  deems  it  an  easy  matter  to  bring  disgrace 
upon  this  Legion.'*  And  fifty  voices  applauded 
the  sentiment  in  a  deafening  shout 

Suddenly  the  noise  was  hushed :  a  murmur  ran 
through  the  camp,  and  the  officers  fell  back  as 
Lee,  himself,  walked  forward  to  gaze  upon  the 
sight  that  had  caused  the  tumult  A  faint  smile 
irradiated  his  countenance  as  he  r^urned  the 
salutations  of  his  officers ;  but  those  very  officers, 
whose  love  for  their  commandei»  quickened  their 
perception,  could  not  tail  to  notice  that  it  was 
forced.  Nay,  the  step  that  heretofore  was  ever 
firm,  slightly  faltered  now;  and  the  cheek  that 
had  never  before  revealed  dismay,  was  blanched 
to  a  deathlike  paleness. 

This  unusual  appearance  of  their  valued  leader 
wrought  an  instant  change  in  the  feelings  of  his 
troops ;  and  as  they  now  looked  upon  that  which 
had  caused  their  late  rejoicing,  sorrow  took  pos- 
session of  their  souls ;  their  minds  dwelt  upon  the 
thou8and  virtues  instead  of  the  one  fault  of  the 
strangely  deluded  Champe.  But  how  fluctuating 
are  the  feelings  and  passions  of  man,  and  how 
swayed  by  the  most  trifling  circumstance!  u^ffec- 
tion  for  an  unfortunate  comrade,  was  now  upper- 
most in  the  bosoms  of  those  hardy  warriors  who 
had  just  banished  exultation  in  his  downfall.  In 
a  few  short  minutes  they  would  experience  morti" 
fication  for  having  ever  loved  him  or  pitied  his  fate. 
To  this  would  succeed  implacable  hatred  to  his 
memory — uncompromising  detestation  of  his  very 
name. 

When  the  advancing  party  drew  near,  it  was 
observable  that  there  was  no  exultation  or  triumph 
in  their  looks.  In  this,  it  might  be  they  but  res- 
ponded to  the  feelings  of  those  they  met  fiut  when, 
in  answer  to  the  demand  of  his  Major,  Middleton 
"eported  that  the  ingenuity  of  the  deserter  had 


served  him  to  the  last — ^and  that  he  had  completely 
baffled  his  pursuers — what  was  the  surprise  of 
every  listener ! 

CHAPTER  y. 

*Twu  then  In  hour  of  utiaost  need 

He  proved  his  courage,  art  and  speed. 

Now  slowly  stalked  with  stealthj  pace. 

Now  etarted  forth  In  rapid  race, 

Oft  doubling  back  in  mazy  train. 

To  blind  the  trace  the  dews  retain, 

Now  clombe  the  rocks  projecting  high, 

To  baffle  the  purauere  eye. 

Now  oouf  ht  the  stream,  whose  brawling  sound 

The  echo  or  hia  footstepa  drowned.  AoiteAf. 

Immediately  after  crossing  the  hill  upon  which 
they  first  descried  Champe,  Middleton  had  arrived 
at  an  abrupt  turn  in  the  road :  but  from  the  angle 
thus  formed,  diverged^  less  frequented,  but  more 
direct  route  through  a  thick  wood,  to  Paules  Uouk, 
the  main  road  leaving  the  shortest  course  in  order 
to  pass  through  the  village  of  fiergen.  Tbe  path 
through  the  wood  rejoined  the  highway  a  short 
distance  below  Bergen,  and  before  it  reached  a 
deep  creek,  runnmg  through  a  swamp,  at  the 
foot  of  the  high  ground  on  which  the  village  is 
situated. 

Upon  inspection,  it  was  discovered  to  the  equal 
surprise  and  joy  of  the  pursuers,  that  the  fugitive 
had  taken  the  longest  route. 

"  By  the  soul  of  Washington !"  cried  the  grati- 
fied Comet,  in  high  excitement, "  he  is  ours.  Thus, 
my  boys,  you  see  that  guilt  can  make  the  mott 
acute  man  a  fool.  Sergeant  Watkins,  take  three 
men  of  your  own  choosing,  and  away  with  you 
through  the  woods,  as  if  a  certain  old  gentleman 
you  are  well  acquainted  with  was  at  your  heels. 
Take  possession  of  the  bridge,  and  I  will  drive 
the  rascal  into  your  arms.  But  mark  me,  sir— 
take  him  alive — or  I  will  hold  you  accountable  ibr 
his  blood.  There  is  no  necessity  for  killing  him 
now." 

The  parties  separated — that  of  the  sergeant  rush- 
ing with  headlong  speed  down  the  rough  wood  path, 
and  that  of  Middleton  moving  at  a  brisk  gallop 
on  the  trail  of  the  deserter's  horse.  Watkina  soon 
gained  his  post,  and  carefully  concealed  his  partr, 
two  on  either  side  of  the  road.  Thus  situated,  he 
waited  some  time ; — but  no  sound  broke  the  still- 
ness of  the  morning. 

Meanwhile  the  party  of  Middleton  came  on  in 
strict  order,  increasing  their  speed  as  they  drew 
nearer  the  pomt  of  junction  and  perceived  not 
Champe.  They  rushed  through  the  village  like  a 
whirlwind,  startling  the  quiet  Dutch  inhabitants^ 
about  this  time  taking  tlieir  early  morning  meal, 
and  dashed  down  the  hill  toward  the  bridge,  the 
loud  blast  of  their  bugle  announcing  their  approach 
to  Watkins. 

The  watchful  sergeant  now  ordered  his  men  from 
their  cover,  and  formetl  a  line  directly  across  the 
bridge.    The  tramp  of  Middleton'j  horses  sounded 
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nearer  and  nearer.  His  party  came  in  sight — 
they  closed  in  with  their  friends — and,  to  their 
utter  mortification  and  chagrin,  discovered  that 
Champe  bad  once  more  completely  deceived  them. 

A  brief  consultation  decided  that  it  was  impos- 
sible that  he  could  have  passed  the  bridge  before 
Watkins  reached  it;  and  that,  if  it  was  possible, 
he  must  be  so  near  the  enemies  post  at  Paules 
Hook  that  further  pursuit  would  be  useless.  The 
result  was  that  the  whole  party  returned  to  Ber- 
gen; but  not  with  the  laggard  motion  of  worn- 
down  and  disappointed  men ;  for  the  ambitious 
and  determined  young  officer  who  commanded 
them  had  already  resolved  upon  his  course.  Wat- 
kins  was  ordered  to  divide  the  men  into  four  par- 
ties, and  look  for  the  track  of  the  deserter's  horse 
in  every  aoenue  leading  from  the  village  in  any 
direction  ;  while  he  himself  made  inquiries  of  the 
inhabitants  whether  the  man  he  sought  had  been 
seen  by  them.  He  learned  that  a  dragoon  had 
ridden  through  their  village,  at  full  speed,  but 
none  could  tell  in  which  direction  he  had  left  it. 
They  could  only  inform  the  Comet  that  they  be- 
lieyed  the  fellow  had  turned  every  comer  he  came 
to,  and  rode  through  eocA  one  of  the  few  streets 
of  the  place ;  and  these  were  so  beaten  and  muddy 
that  no  distinct  track  of  man  or  horse  was  dis- 
cernible. 

Such  information  was  anything  but  satisfactory ; 
but,  owing  to  the  vigilance  of  his  men,  Middleton 
was  not  left  long  to  ponder  upon  it  in  suspense. 
The  discharge  of  a  pistol,  the  preconcerted  signal, 
suddenly  announced  that  a  party  who  had  taken 
the  road  leading  westward,  to  Bergen  Point,  had 
struck  the  trail  of  Champe's  horse !  The  different 
parties  again  amalgamated;  and  when  Middleton 
rode  up,  he  was  informed,  that  from  the  trail  dis- 
covered, it  was  evident  the  fugitive  had  once  more 
leisurely  walked  his  horse  off,  while  they  had  been 
riding  swiftly  toward  the  bridge. 

''  Whether  he  walks  or  runs,''  cried  the  Cornet, 
"  he  must  be  our  prisoner  now — thank  Heaven, 
there  is  no  road  leading  to  or  from  the  point  but 
this.  Nevertheless,  we  may  as  well  make  short 
work  of  it.    Forward." 

Once  more  they  dashed  their  spurs  into  the 
flanks  of  their  jaded  horses,  and  once  more  was  the 
deserter  descried.  Again  it  was  evident  that  he 
was  apprised  of  their  contiguity  before  them- 
selyes ; — ^for  the  trail  showed  that  the  walk  of  his 
horse  had  been  changed  to  a  gallop  on  the  very 
spot  whence  they  discovered  him. 

''He  is  ours,"  cried  Middleton  again — ''with 
steep  rocks  on  one  side  and  the  swamp  on  the 
other,  he  cannot  escape.  Remember  your  orders, 
men — there  will  be  no  necessity  for  taking  his  life. 
This  road  leads  only  to  the  deep  waters  of  the 
Kills.  "• 

•  OMieraliy  known  by  this  appellation.  The  proper  or  rather 
the  ori^oal  Dutch  name  was  Kill  Van  Kuhl^  or  Van  Kuhl's 
B-hrer.   It  is  a  ftnit'connecting  Newark  and  New  York  baya. 


'*  And  into  them  he  means  to  plunge,  d — n 
him,"  shouted  the  strong  sighted  Watkins  \  "  for 
if  he  has'nt  strapped  his  valise  to  his  shoulders  I'll 

be savin'  your  presence,  Cornet  Middleton, — 

but  there  lays  his  scabbard,  glistening  in  the  sun, 
in  front — ^yes,  and  just  beyond  it,  his  cloak." 

"  Forward !"  roared  Middleton  at  the  top  of  his 
voice.  ''Have  you  no  spurs,  you  villains?  For- 
ward, I  say.  Are  you  riding  the  clumsy  nags  of 
Clinton's  Hessians,  or  the  high  mettled  steeds  of 
old  Virginia?  Forward!  I  say,  forward!  Don't 
be  afraid  to  break  your  ranks  now — the  man  who 
goes  ahead  is  the  best  fellow.  Lee  wishes  to  see 
his  sergeant- migor — don't  let  him  get  drowned 
among  the  rocks  off  the  point." 

A  turn  in  the  road  near  a  small  clump  of  cedars, 
now  hid  the  form  of  the  fugitive,  momentarily, 
from  his  pursuers'  sight :  but  obeying  the  com- 
mand of  their  leader,  each  man  did  his  utmost  to 
excel  his  companions, — Middleton,  his  sergeant, 
and  the  young  Buxton  taking  the  lead  of  the 
others.  For  a  minute  the  three  rode  side  by  side, 
and  then  Watkins  dashed  ahead  of  his  rivals, 
sweeping  past  the  cedars  with  the  swiftness  of  the 
wind.  In  another  instant  he  had  passed  the  hone  of 
Champe,  his  bridle  thrown  over  a  sapling,  biting 
off  the  grass  at  its  root,  with  a  composure  plainly 
indicating  that  the  noble  animal  had  been  4vored 
so  as  to  have  performed  with  ease  all  that  had  been 
required  of  him.  The  rider  had  left  the  road,  and 
was  now  running  across  the  marsh  in  the  direction 
of  two  firitish  gallies  moored  in  the  Kills.  His 
boots  had  been  drawn,  and  lay  in  the  road. 

Although  Watkins  immediately  perceived  the 
situation  of  affairs,  his  horse  was  under  such  speed 
that  he  found  it  impossible  to  hold  him  up.  He 
bowevect  exerted  his  powerful  voice  in  warning 
his  companions  to  dismount,  and  in  a  short  time 
the  fugitive  found  himself  closely  pursued  by  the 
Comet  and  Buxton,  followed  at  a  short  distance 
by  the  whole  party  on  foot  * 


C( 


Yield  yourself,  villain,"  cried  Middleton,  **  or 
I'll  drive  a  bullet  through  your  faithless  heart. 
Yield,  and  save  your  life — if  it  is  worth  saving. 
Champe  I  yield,  I  say.  I  have  the  advantage  of 
you.     You  have  no  fire-arms." 

The  deserter  sped  onward.  He  neither  looked 
behind  him  or  replied ;  and  the  ball  from  a  pocket- 
pistol  of  M iddleton's  whizzed  past  his  ear.  He  now 
exhibited  another  act  of  consummate  coolness,  and 
actually  slackened  his  speed,  in  order  that  he  might 
not  exhaust  himself  so  much  as  to  be  unable  to  swim 
well,  when  he  reached  the  water ;  rightly  judging 
that  his  ardent  pursuers  had  not  taken  time  to  draw 
their  pistols  from  the  holsters,  upon  abandoning 
their  horses.  Middleton,  however,  £iiled  not  to 
improve  the  advantage  this  gave  him,  and  was 
rapidly  gaining  upon  him ;  when,  unfortunately,  a 
low,  soft  spot  in  the  marsh  impeded  his  progress 
in  his  heavy  horseman's  boots.    Instantly  perceiv- 
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in^  thif,  and  obterving  that  (he  crews  of  the  gal-  chagrin,  but  did  not  censure  the  Comet    On  the 


lies,  having  been  aroused  by  the  discharge  of  the 
Cornet's  pistol,  were  watching  him,  Champe  paus- 
ed an  instant  upon  the  shore,  and  shouted  aloud — 

''In  the  name  of  the  King's  majesty,  help! 
help! — save  a  loyal  subject  from  the 'merciless 
rebels." 

In  the  next  moment,  the  voice  of  young  Buxton, 
faint  and  broken  by  his  extreme  exertion^  but 
full  of  bitter  sarcasm,  fell  upon  his  ear. 

"  Come  back,"  he  cried,  "  come  back  and  teach 
us  a  '  soldier's  honor,'  John  Champe.  Come  back, 
and  preach  for  us  again,  you  hellish  hypocrite." 
And  attempting  in  his  indignation  and  anger,  a 
bound  too  powerful  for  his  exhausted  strength,  he 
fell  prostrate  and  nearly  breathless  at  the  feet  of 
the  deserter. 

Stung  to  the  quick  by  the  bitter  taunt,  Champe 
turned  upon  the  Allien  youth,  his  dark  visage  glow- 
ing with  an  expression  as  horrible  as  though  all 
the  torture  of  mind  he  had  been  doomed  to  feel, 
throughout  his  inglorious  flight,  was  concentrated 
in  that  one  look.  His  naked  sabre  whirled  around 
his  head  with  a  fierce  celerity,  but  in  the  next  in- 
stant his  self-possession  had  conquered.  The  blade 
flew  twenty  feet  in  the  air,  and  the  deserter  plung- 
ed into  the  blue  waves  of  the  Kills. 

No  time  was  lost  by  the  rest  of  the  pursuing 
party,  and  the  swiftest  runners  had  now  reached 
the  shore.  Sabres,  boots,  coats,  scabbards,  in- 
stantaneously strewed  the  earth,  and  several  had 
dashed  into  the  water  as  they  were,  when,  by 
order  of  the  watchful  Middleton,  a  bugle  sounded 
the  recall. 

Strict  as  was  the  discipline  of  the  Legion,  and 
great  as  was  the  confidence  of  the  men  in  their 
officers,  it  was  not  without  some  muttorings  of 
dissatisfiiction  that  the  dragoons  prepared  to  obey 
this  signal.  Another  moment,  however,  served 
to  reveal  the  wisdom  of  the  Cornet's  decision ;  for 
a  sharp  sudden  sound  rent  the  air,  and  a  ball  from 
a  small  swivel  on  board  of  one  of  the  gallies,  tore 
up  the  mud  of  the  shore  at  their  feet.  Those  who 
had  cast  off  their  clothes  or  accoutrements  hastily 
seizing  them,  the  dragoons  sullenly  retreated; 
though  not  without  venting  their  rage  in  hallooing 
to  their  former  comrade,  now  safely  seated  in  a 
boat  which  had  been  sent  to  meet  him,  under  cover 
of  the  guns  of  the  gallies.  Loud  and  bitler  were 
the  revilings  that  followed  the  deserter  from  the 
shores  of  that  patriotic  little  stale  in  which  he  had 
first  disregarded  the  words  of  his  dy  ing  father.  The 
British  answered  to  the  taunting  shouts  of  their 
enemies  by  a  discharge  of  musketry,  doing  little 
injury — ^but  serving  to  heighten  the  Virginians' 
enmity  to  themselves,  and  their  hatred  of  the  man 
they  protected. 

We  have  now  given  the  substance  of  the  report 
made  by  the  disappointed  Middleton  to  bis  superior. 
Lee  listened  with  deep  attention,  exhibited  some 


contrary,  he  applauded  his  zeal  and  acuteoess,  tell- 
ing him  that  had  the  deserter  been  any  other  than 
Champe,  he  must  certainly  have  been  taken. 

For  a  day  or  two,  the  story  of  Champe's  perfidy 
was  in  the  mouths  of  the  whole  Legion.  Atfint, 
his  place  in  the  corps  was,  from  day  to  day,  sup- 
plied by  temporary  appointments ;  but  at  the  end 
of  a  fortnight,  a  regular  sergeant-nuyor  was  named 
by  the  commander — and  the  name  of  Champe— 
once  the  pride  of  the  Legion — was  scarcely  heard 
among  those  wronged  warriors  to  whom  hii  vir- 
tues had  in  better  days  endeared  him  as  a  brother. 

Meantime,  the  deserter  was  in  New  York,  in 
the  midst  of  plenty — patronized  by  Sir  Henry 
Clinton — British  gold  in  his  pocket, — and— fitting 
conclusion — cheek  by  jowl  with  that  prince  of  trai- 
tors, Arnold  himself. 

It  now  becomes  our  duty  to  follow  hiso  into  the 
strong  hold  of  the  enemies  of  his  coantry— to 
watch  his  actions— his  words — his  very  looki; 
and  to  ascertain  whether  conscience  con  be  stifled 
by  gold,  or  whether  even  his  consummate  self-pos- 
session can  hide  its  restless  workings  from  obier- 
vation. 


CHAPTER  VL 

I  have  cauie,  and  will,  and  atrengthi  and  means, 
To  do  t.  Ezamplea,  gross  as  earth,  exhoit  im  : 
Witness,  this  army  of  such  mass,  and  charge. 

Exposing  what  is  mortal,  and  ansare, 

To  all  chat  fortune,  death,  amd  danger,  dare, 

Eren  for  an  egg-shell !  Rightly  to  be  great, 

Is,  not  to  stir  without  great  argument ; 

But  greatly  to  find  quarrel  in  a  straw. 

When  honor's  at  the  stake  f  How  stand  I  ihen  I 

BamUL 

As  soon  as  the  captain  of  the  galley  ascertained 
the  views  of  Champe,  he  sent  him  with  a  letter, 
stating  the  circumstances  of  his  desertion,  which 
he  had  witnessecf,  to  the  <x)mmandant  of  New 
York.  After  questioning  him  closely,  the  latter 
officer  transferred  him  under  the  care  of  an  orderly 
sergeant  to  the  adjutant  general.  Here  be  was 
again  interrogated,  and  much  satisfaction  was  ex- 
hibited, when  it  was  discovered  that  he  had  belong- 
ed to  a  corps  so  celebrated  for  their  fidelity  as  the 
Virginia  Legion.  According  to  the  usage  of  the 
British,  his  name,  the  place  of  his  birth,  his  lize, 
form,  countenance,  and  other  particulars  respect- 
ing him,  were  carefully  noted  and  preserved.  Ho 
was  then  sent  in  charge  of  one  of  the  staff,  with 
a  letter  from  the  adjutant  to  the  commahder-in- 
chief  of  the  British  forces  in  America. 

In  the  afternoon  of  that  day,  Champe  stood  in 
a  splendidly  furnished  apartment  in  Queen  street 
His  countenance  was  downcast,  though,  once  \)r 
twice,  those  who  were  seated  in  front  of  him  ima- 
gined that,  from  beneath  his  bent  brow,  his  eyes 
glanced  searchingly  around  an  every  side.    Po*- 
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flibly  they  were  mistaken,  but  if  not^  they  ima- 
agined  there  might  be  nothing  strange  in  his  ex- 
hibiting uneasiness  in  the  situation  in  which  he 
was  placed.  It  appeared  that,  since  his  unaccoun- 
table desertion,  his  very  soul  was  changed ;  that 
he  bad  utterly  sacrificed  his  Virginia  pride  and 
independent  spirit  at  the  shrine  of  royalty  and  high- 
handed power :  his  manner  toward  the  King's  lieu- 
tenant was  servile  in  the  extreme — as  much  so  as 
that  of  the  most  abject  minion  in  the  royal  ranks 
could  have  been.  Such  a  deference  it  was  as  he  had 
never  shown  to  the  officers  of  Congress,  and  he  had 
been  in  the  presence  of  those  of  the  highest  rank 
anxmg  the  latter.  Formerly  his  intercourse  with 
those  above  him  in  military  rank  had  been  uni- 
formly marked  with  manly  respect;  but  there  had 
been  no  degrading  servility  in  it  mi  til  now. 

''  You  said  the  opinion  was  gaining  ground  that 
General  Arnold  had  taken  the  wisest  course,"  said 
Sir  Henry  Clinton,  after  some  remarks  in  an 
undertone  to  two  of  his  aids  who  sat  near  him. 
**  What  causes  you  to  think  so?" 

*'  Your  excellency  is  well  acquainted  with  the 
fact,"  returned  the  Virginian, "  that  Lee's  Legion 
has  been  throughout  the  war  one  of  the  most  faith- 
ful corps  in  the  American  service." 

*'  I  am;  and  that  which  most  surprised  me  in 
regard  to  your  own  defection,  was  the  circumstance 
of  your  having  come  to  us  from  that  corps." 

"  Well,  your  excellency,  I  know  that  very 
corps  is  now  full  of  discontent.  The  men  are  un- 
paid, and  half  the  time  unfed.  Besides  that.  Gen- 
eral Arnold's  letter  has  convinced  them  that  it  is 
their  real  interest  to  discontinue  their  resistance. 
They  think  his  arguments  very  pltin." 

<«  They  think  rightly,"  returned  Clinton,  with 
a  g^im  expression  of  satis&ction.  "  But  your  ac- 
count does  not  agree  with  information  I  have  here- 
tofore received  of  the  Virginia  Legion.  I  have 
been  told  that  Lee  is  an  excellent  provider,  and 
exceedingly  careful  of  the  interests  of  his  men — 
nay,  that  he  has  even  supplied,  from  his  private 
resources,  the  means  of  paying  them,  when  Con- 
gress has  been  deficient." 

'*  I  believe  that  is  true,  your  excellency,"  re- 
turned the  self-possessed  Champe, "  but  I  know — 
and  every  man  in  the  Legion  knows — that  he  has 
not  done  so  lately.  It  is  reported  in  the  corps, 
that  he  has  found  out  that  Congress  is  not  likely  to 
be  able  to  repay  him ;  and  since  that,  we  have  had 
to  do  without  pay  altogether.  What  he  calls  his 
patriotism  has  cooled  down,  though  he  preaches 
about  it  as  much  as  ever." 

The  stern  features  of  the  British  Chief  relaxed 
into  a  smile,  and  the  two  aids  indulged  in  a  hearty 
laqgh. 

"  I  don't  mean  to  say,  your  excellency,"  rejoin- 
ed (be  deserter  quickly,  **  that  the  Americans  are 
any  worse  than  other  troops  in  regard  to  fighting 
without  pay ;  for  I  believe  they  will  do  it  as  long, 
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without  complaining,  as  any  other  people:  but 
when  it  comes  to  seeing  their  wives  and  children 
starving  before  their  eyes,  it  is  too  bad." 

"  Certainly,  my  good  follow,  certainly — I  un- 
derstand you  perfectly.  But  you  have  spoken 
only  of  the  men.  Pray,  tell  me  your  opinion  in 
regard  to  the  officers.  Will  any  of  them  follow 
Brigadier  Arnold's  example?" 

The  deserter  appeared  to  be  immersed  in  deep 
reflection.  At  length  he  said,''  I  think  they  will, 
your  excellency." 

By  what  do  you  judge  ?" 
Why,  your  excellency,  after  General  Ar- 
nold first  left  us,  we  did  not  dare  to  express  our 
opinions  before  the  officers ;  but  latterly,  we  have 
talked  freely,  and  they  do  not  reprimand  us.  In 
fact,  they  often  smile  when  they  overhear  us,  and 
then  assemble  together,  and  have  long  consulta- 
tions among  themselves.    This  makes  me  think — " 

"  Go  on  sir,  go  on,"  said  Clinton  impatiently, 
when  he  observed  the  hesitation  of  the  American. 
"  Speak  your  mind  freely,  and  fear  nothing." 

"It  makes  me  think,  your  excellency,"  resumed 
the  deserter,  "  that  some  scheme  for  coming  over 
to  the  King,  with  all  the  troops,  is  on  foot  " 

<'  Aha !"  eagerly  exclaimed  Clinton,  turning  to 
his  companions,  who  were  regarding  Champe  with 
the  closest  attention.  "  Do  you  hear  that,  gentle- 
men ?  Does  not  the  plot  work  well  ?  You  are  a 
shrewd  fellow,  sergeant  You  have  shown  it  no 
less  in  coming  to  us  beforehand,  than  in  foreseeing 
that  a  revulsion  will  take  place.  What  induce- 
ments do  you  think  most  likely  to  bring  this  spirit 
of  defection  to  an  issue  ?" 

Again  the  deserter  hesitated.  **  Of  course,  your 
excellency  is  aware,"  said  he,  cautiously  looking 
around,  as  though  fearing  he  might  be  overheard 
by  some  person  who  ought  not  to  be  intrusted 
with  an  important  secret,  *'  that  I  am  not  the  best 
judge  of  that ;  but  my  poor  opinion  is,  in  regard 
to  the  Legion  in  particular,  that  if  the  men  were 
offered  a  month's  pay  in  advance,  and  some  cloth- 
ing, such  as  shirts,  stockings,  and  boots — so  that 
the  men  might  have  them  all  in  plain  sight — that 
is,  if  it  could  be  done,  your  excellency,  by  a  flag 
or  in  any  other  way — their  necessities  would  com- 
pel them  to  accept  them.  Promises  would  not  do 
so  well — first,  because  they  have  had  too  many  of 
them  from  Congress;  and  second,  because  it  is 
immediatB  relief  they  require.  Then  if  the  offi- 
cers could  be  offered  handsome  pay — partly  in  ad- 
vance—and that  shown  them  in  gold — for  they  are 
entirely  disgusted  with  paper — I  think  they  would 
come  over  at  once." 

"  You  perceive,  gentlemen,"  said  Clinton, again 
turning  to  his  aids,  '*  that  my  opinion  of  the  re- 
bels was  well  founded.  Tell  me  not  of  the  virtues 
of  men  reared  from  the  cradle  to  the  art  of  making 
money.  Money  is  their  idol — they  love  it  more 
than  they  fear  gunpowder— and  they  shall  have  it 
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One  of  the  aids  narrowly  remarked  the  coHnte- 
nance  of  the  deserter  while  his  superior  uttered 
this  sarcasm  upon  his  country;  but  whether  the 
American  had  become  dead  to  all  sense  of  nation- 
al pride  and  spirit,  or  whatever  was  the  cause,  he, 
at  all  events,  did  not  betray  the  least  feeling.  On 
the  contrary,  his  naturally  bright  eye  seemed  fix- 
ed in  a  stare  of  vacant  admiration  on  some  of  the 
rich  furniture  near  which  he  stood. 

"  A  chance  is  now  offered/'  resumed  Clinton, 
with  apparent  carelessness,  rising  and  walking  to 
a  window  that  gave  a  view  of  the  glancing  wa- 
ters of  the  Hudson — "  for  some  officer  to  serve  his 
King  effectually.  If  that  Legion  could  he  brought 

over  en  fnaase ."    He  interrupted  himself,  as 

though  his  attention  had  been  attracted  by  some 
object  without. 

The  aids  looked  at  each  other.  One  smiled  sig- 
nificantly, while  the  other  darkly  frowned — ^but 
both  remained  silent.  If  they  had  chanced  to 
glance  at  Champe  at  that  moment,  they  would 
have  caught  his  eye  bent  searchingly  upon  them. 
'  A  s  the  disappoin  ted  Chief  turned  from  the  window , 
the  expression  of  the  deserter's  countenance  in- 
stantly resumed  the  stare  of  stupid  wonder,  at  the 
splendor  around  him,  which  we  have  before  noticed. 

*'  You  appear  dull,  gentlemen,"  said  Clinton, 
endeavoring  to  conceal  the  irritation  which  his 
flashing  eye  revealed,  despite  the  effort.  "  Do 
yoiiT  minds  suggest  no  questions  to  put  to  this 
man?" 

"  What  is  the  current  opinion  in  the  rebel  army 
as  to  the  probable  fate  of  Jfndre  f"  abruptly  asked 
the  officer  who  had  appeared  most  indignant  at  the 
indirect  offer  just  made  by  his  superior. 

The  face  of  Clinton  flushed  with  deep  anger ; 
but  as  he  turned  towards  Champe,  with  the  osten- 
sible object  of  listening  to  the  answer  he  might 
make  to  the  question,  but  in  reality  to  conceal  his 
resentment,  and  the  querist  himself  also  continued 
to  regard  the  American  closely,  their  eyes  did  not 
meet. 

"The  whole  army  are  opposed  to  taking  his 
life,"  answered  Champe,  without  hesitation. 

The  countenance  of  Clinton  resumed  its  com- 
placency. '•  They  cannot  make  him  out  a  spy," 
said  he,  *'  let  them  do  what  they  will." 

"Ay — you  mean  the  men,"  quickly  rejoined 
the  aid,  addressing  Champe.  "  What  say  the  offi- 
cers ?  What  says  Washington  ?  What  says  that 
peaceable  man,  the  Quaker,  Greene  ?  Have  you 
heard  his  opinion.^  Or  have  you  heard  that  of  the 
foreign  officers  in  the  rebel  service?" 

"  There  are  various  opinions  among  the  general 
officers,"  answered  Champe,  exhibiting  a  slight 
expression  of  impatience;  for  the  royal  officers  had 
been  questioning  him  more  than  an  hour.  "  But 
1  believe,  your  honor,  it  will  make  little  difference 
what  they  think ;  it  is  said  the  affair  will  be  refer- 
red to  Congress." 


As  this  appeared  to  preclude  farther  elucidation 
of  the  subject,  Clinton  was  about  closing  the  inter- 
view with  his  new  adherent,  when  the  aid  who  had 
not  before  spoken,  suddenly  asked — 

"  Do  you  know  whether  Washington  suspects 
any  officers  of  note  of  participating  in  the  trea — 
the  conspir — that  is,  in  the  defection  of  Arnold  }^' 

"  Ah,  true,"  exclaimed  Sir  Henry,  eagerly, — 
"  answer  that  question." 

"  It  is  said  that  the  commander-in  chief  is  very 
much  agitated,"  returned  Champe;  "insomuch 
that  he  is  almost  afraid  to  tru<it  any  of  the  officers 
around  him." 

"Aha!"  cried  the  delighted  Briton.  "One 
more  question,  my  good  fellow,  and  we  have  done. 
Is  there  not  a  certain  officer  of  high  rank  whom 
Washington  particuiarly  suspects  ?" 

The  British  General  and  his  aids  all  appeared  to 
listen  breathlessly  for  the  answer  to  this  question. 
On  the  other  hand,  Champe  did  not,  in  reality,  re- 
gard their  every  word,  expression  of  countenance, 
or  motion,  with  an  observation  less  searching  and 
close  than  that  which  they  bestowed  upon  him. 
There  was  this  difference  however  in  their  appear- 
ance— the  royal  officer^  did  not  conceal  their  anx- 
iety, while  the  imperturbable  Virginian  seemed 
perfectly  indifferent.  He  even  played  carelessly 
with  the  ornaments  of  the  dragoon  cap  he  held  in 
his  hand,  though  he  looked  steadily  at  the  counte- 
nance of  the  royal  commander-in-chief,  as  be  an- 
swered slowly — 

**  There  is  one  officer,  your  excellency,  who  is 
strongly  suspected." 

"  His  name?"  demanded  the  scheming  Clinton, 
advancing  a  step,  in  his  eagerness. 

"He  is  a  major-general,"  returned  Champe, 
somewhat  evasively,  and  cautiously  looking  around 
the  apartment,  as  though  he  did  not  feel  secure, 
even  in  the  British  head-quarters,  in  stigmatizing 
with  so  foul  a  crime,  an  officer  who  had  performed 
signal  service  in  defence  of  his  country. 

"  Enough,"  muttered  Clinton,  with  grim  exul- 
tation— ^"  I  understand  you." 

The  aids  appeared  to  be  greatly  struck  with  the 
intelligence,  and  to  comprehend  perfectly  to  whom 
the  American  alluded. 

"  Colonel,"  resumed  Clinton,  addressing  one  of 
them  with  an  air  of  reassured  and  haughty  supe- 
riority— "you  will  please  write  to  General  Ar- 
nold informing  him  of  this  affair."  Turning  to 
Champe,  with  a  condescending  smile,  he  said — 
"upon  Brigadier  Arnold,  my  good  fellow,  you 
will  wait  with  this  letter,  when  finished ;  and  I 
recommend  you  join  without  delay  the '  American 
Legion,'  which  he  is  now  raising  for  the  service  of 
his  majesty.  Meanwhile,  here  is  an  earnest  of  the 
reward  which  I  shall  take  care  that  you  receive 
for  your  commendable  loyalty.*' 

Then  uttering  a  sigh,  which  if  tnoo/unfory,  was 
creditable  to  his  feelings,  be  added — ^"  I  sincerely 
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wish  that  all  those  who  are  now  uselessly  contend- 
ing against  their  king,  would  follow  your  worthy 
example,  and  avoid  the  waste  of  life  that  their  fool- 
hardiness  is  daily  causing." 

The  period  of  the  Virginian's  deepest  disgrace  had 
now  arrived.  He  advanced  toward  the  royal  com- 
mander, and  when  the  pieces  of  British  gold  rat- 
tled together,  as  they  fell  into  his  open  hand,  his 
brow  slightly  contracted,  and  his  cheek,  momen- 
tarily took  a  lighter  shade. 

There  was  no  other  sign  of  shame  or  compunc- 
tion about  him.  His  eye  was  steady,  and  his  out- 
stretched arm  trembled  not 


CHAPTER  vn. 

I  am  glad  thy  father^B  dead ; 
♦  ♦  ♦  .  ♦ 

-did  he  lire  aow, 


Thifl  eight  would  make  him  do  a  desperate  torn, 

Tea,  curse  his  better  angel  from  his  side, 

And  fall  to  reprobatioiL 

Shttitpeare. 

CTould  Champe  have  seen  the  unhappy  Emma 
Brookviile  at  the  period  at  which  we  are  about  to 
bring  her  before  the  reader,  his  stubborn  heart 
must  have  yielded,  if  a  single  spark  of  feeling 
remained  in  it 

The  sun  had  just  sunk  behind  the  mountains 
among  which  her  life  had  been  so  nobly  preserved 
by  him  whose  image  had  ever  since  been  present 
to  her  mind,  when  the  injured  girl,  pale  and  ema- 
ciated, her  young  brow  clouded  with  deep  sorrow, 
issued  from  her  father's  house;  and  bent  her  trem- 
bling steps  toward  the  lowly  residence  of  the 
Champes.  She  had  just  escaped  from  the  impor- 
tunities of  the  merciless  and  craven-spirited  Birds- 
all,  who,  ever  since  the  news  of  his  rival's  deser- 
tion had  reached  the  villa,  had  incessantly  demand- 
ed the  immediate  fulfilment  of  her  promise  that 
she  would  be  his,  if  John  Champe  should  ever 
disgrace  himself  or  the  corps  to  which  he  belonged. 

And  how  could  she  have  been  otherwise  than 
safe  i|i  making  such  a  promise?  Who,  that  had 
known  her  preserver,  would  have  judged  differ- 
ently of  him  ^  Was  he  not  of  a  noble  nature — ^brave, 
generous  and  upright?  He  was : — and  his  deser- 
tion could  only  be  looked  upon  as  one  of  those 
unaccountable  events  which  sometimes  occur,  as 
it  were,  utterly  to  baffle  and  set  at  naught  all  hu- 
man calculations. 

When  the  news  of  his  only  act  of  shame  had 
first  reached  Loudoun  county,  Emma  laughed  the 
report  to  scorn:  but,  every  subsequent  rumor 
confirming  it,  she  at  length  had  recourse  to  a 
method  of  tracing  it  to  its  foundation.  She  re- 
quested one  of  the  maidens  of  the  neighborhood, 
who  had  a  brother  in  the  Legion,  to  write  to  him. 
This  was  no  other  than  the  sister  of  the  young 
Buxton;  and,  as  may  be  supposed,  the  answer 
not  only  added  certafuty  to  that  which  Emma 


dreaded,  but  was,  moreover,  composed  under  the 
influence  of  that  exasperation  with  which  youth- 
ful artlessness  regards  deep  hypocrisy  when  prac- 
tised upon  its  ardent  feelings.  The  traitor  was 
denounced  in  unmeasured  terms  of  reproach  and 
indignation,  and  the  letter  concluded  with  an  apo- 
logy Ibr  the  appearance  of  the  chirography ;  the 
writer  stating  that  he  was  obliged  to  use  his  l^ 
hand — ^his  right  having  been  wounded  by  a  mus- 
ket shot  from  the  galley  on  board  of  which  Champe 
had  escaped. 

Finding  no  consolation  from  this  source,  and 
possessing  no  friend  to  whom  to  confide  the  subject 
of  her  distress,  the  wretched  Miss  Brookviile 
sought  the  only  sad  comfort  left  her — that  of  ming- 
ling her  tears  with  those  of  the  unhappy  mother 
of  the  deserter,  and  soothing  her  dying  pillow ; 
for  that  mournful  task  was  now  required  at  her 
hands.  The  very  evening  of  which  we  are  wri- 
ting was  to  be  the  poor  invalid's  last  on  earth. 

Twice,  and  twice  only,  did  she  mention  the 
name  of  her  son  after  Emma  entered  the  house, 
ere  she  dosed  her  eyes  forever  upon  a  world  in 
which  she  had  seen  little  save  trouble.  Once  when 
she  fervently  thanked  Heaven  for  preventing,  by 
death,  the  suffering  her  husband  would  have  ex- 
perienced had  he  lived  to  learn  the  disgrace  of 
their  child— -and  again,  when  the  first  beams  of 
the  rising  sun  penetrated  her  narrow  apartment 

"  Emma,"  she  said  faintly,  "  my  child — my 
more  than  daughter,  come  hither.  Raise  me 
up,  Emma,  for  the  last  time,  and  let  me  look  upon 
those  sunbeams  that  have  just  smiled  upon  my 
boy.  Traitor  to  his  country,  reckless  of  my 
broken  heart  as  he  is — God  knows  I  love  him 
still." 

Her  request  was  complied  with,  and,  after  ga- 
zing a  few  minutes  upon  the  scene  without,  her 
head  fell  languidly  upon  the  shoulder  of  her  young 
nurse.  Her  eyes  were  closed, — and  in  this  man- 
ner she  reclined  some  time,  scarcely  seeming  to 
breathe.  Suddenly,  and  without  assistance,  she 
started  to  a  sitting  posture,  and  looking  with  an 
eye  of  fearful  wildness  at  her  alarmed  attendant, 
in  a  voice  raised  almost  to  a  shriek  of  exultation, 
she  cried,  "  I  knew  it,  Emma  Brookviile,  1  knew 
it !  They  have  belied  my  boy !  He  is  no  deserter! 
He  is  innocent !  His  honor  is  as  high  as  Heaven ! — 
Thank  God,  thank  God!" 

It  was  the  last,  and  perhaps  an  unconscious  effort 
of  her  failing  feculties.  There  was  a  flush  in  the 
cheek  that  death  had  already  touched  with  his  icy 
fingers,  and  an  unearthly  fire  reigned  in  her  eye. 
She  lay,  an  instant  after  she  ceased  to  speak,  in 
the  arms  of  the  terrified  Emma,  a  breathless 
corpse! 

Had  Champe  been  present  then ! — we  forbear. 

But  the  deserter  knew  not  what  was  passing 
there.  It  might  be,  he  thought  not  at  all  of  his 
humble,  but  honorable  home ;  for  his  whole  mind 
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was  absorbed  in  a  mighty  project  He  was  the 
fiivorite  of  the  abandoned  Arnold — he  was  parti- 
cipating in  the  rewards  of  ingratitude  and  treason, 
while  his  place  at  the  bed-side  of  his  dying  parent 
was  filled  only  by  the  pale  and  heart-broken  girl 
whom,  with  the  rest  of  the  world,  he  had  so  art- 
fully deceived,  and  who,  above  all  others,  save  her 
who  was  now  no  more,  he  never  should  have  de- 
ceived. 

Arnold  had  strongly  pressed  the  Virginian  to 
join  his  Legion.  He  at  first  refused,  alleging 
that  if  he  should,  through  the  chances  of  war, 
fall  into  the  hands  of  the  rebels,  he  had  no  better 
fate  to  expect  than  hanging.  Arnold  replied  that 
he  would  run  no  more  risk  than  himself;  offered 
him  the  same  station  he  had  enjoyed  in  the  Vir- 
ginia Legwn ;  and  promised  him  speedy  promo- 
tion. He  still  declined,  affirming  that  he  was 
resolved  to  give*  up  the  profession  of  arms.  He 
promised,  however,  that  should  he  alter  his  mind 
so  far  as  to  resolve  to  join  any  royal  corps,  it 
should  be  his,  provkled  he  adhered  to  the  offer  he 
had  made.  But  Arnold  would  not  part  with  him 
thus :  the  flattering  description  Champe  had  given 
him  of  the  effects  of  his  own  treason  was  soothing 
to  his  jaded  mind.  The  presence  of  the  deserter 
had  become,  in  a  measure,  necessary  to  him ;  and 
he  assigned  him  quarters,  the  same  as  those  of 
his  recruiting  sergeants,  requesting  him  to  call 
upon  him  daily.  The  Virginian  complied,  and  in 
return — no  doubt  being  now  entertained  of  the 
sincerity  of  his  regard  for  the  royal  cause — he  was 
suffered  to  go  at  large  wherever  he  pleased. 

At  first,  Champe  seemed  so  well  contented  in 
his  new  lodgings,  that  he  did  not  appear  to  care 
about  leaving  them  for  an  instant  AAeraday 
or  two,  however,  he  occasionally  walked  out,  saun- 
tering leisurely  about  the  city,  but  never  remain- 
ing long  absent  from  his  snug  quarters.  Gradu- 
ally, as  the  novelty  of  his  situation  wore  off,  he 
extended  his  rambles  to  a  greater  distance ;  and, 
in  a  short  time,  he  was  acquainted  with  every 
street,  lane,  or  alley  that  New  York  at  that  day 
contained. 

It  was  in  one  of  those  solitary  walks,  just  as 
night  was  closing  in,  and  a  faint  light  might  here 
and  there  be  seen  to  dart  into  the  windows  of  the 
straggling  shops  of  the  narrow  street  in  which  he 
was,  that  Champe,  having  first  curiously  peered 
into  the  shop  of  a  shoemaker,  without. being  him- 
self observed,  stepped  in  and  briefly  demanded  of 
its  only  inmate  whether  he  was  the  principal  of 
the  establishment. 

Without  hesitation,  but  with  a  scrutinizing 
glance  at  his  visitor,  the  shoemaker  answered  in 
the  affirmative;  when,  without  farther  words, 
Champe  threw  a  letter  upon  the  counter  and  step- 
ped back,  in  order,  as  it  might  seem,  to  give  the 
other  a  chance  to  read  it,  but,  in  reality,  to  watch 
his  countenance  while  he  did  so. 


The  shoemaker  was  a  man  of  middle  age,  well 
to  do  in  the  world,  very  clever,  very  attentive  to 
his  business,  somewhat  talkative,  but  seldom  say- 
ing anything  that  was  not  quite  common  place. 
Above  all,  he  never  was  heard  to  speak  a  word 
against  a  single  individual,  however  bad  his  char- 
acter :  though,  if  another  chose  to  do  so,  he  never 
expressly  denied  what  he  might  say.  In  ftct,  he 
never  expressly  denied  anything  you  might  tell 
him.  It  was  impossible  to  provoke  him  into  an 
argument,  and  yet  he  was  one  of  the  most  plea- 
sant men  to  talk  to  in  the  world.  He  was  so 
"  perfectly  aUonished*'  if  you  mentioned  any  stri- 
king event,  that  it  was  really  quite  agreeable  to  in- 
form him  of  it;  and  if  your  own  exploits  chanced  to 
be  the  theme  of  the  story,  his  exdamatioos  of 
"  Why !  what  a  man  you  are !"— "  Well !  you 
do  beat  every  thing !'*  or,  ''Do  you  tell  me  aoP' 
were  delivered  with  such  apparent  sincerity  and 
surprise  that  your  self-esteem  was  irresistibly 
flattered,  and,  ten  chances  to  one,  you  told  him 
more  of  your  private  thoughts  than  you  had  in- 
tended. In  short,  he  was  extremely  cautious, 
without  seeming  to  know  enough  to  be  so ^  and 
under  his  apparent  mere  pleasantness  of  manner 
and  peculiarly  demure  look,  there  lurked  a  degree 
of  real  acuteness,  and  even  design,  tar  beyond 
anything  that  could  have  been  suspected  firom  his 
simple  exterior. 

When  he  took  up  the  letter  brought  by  Champe, 
he  requested  th^  bearer  to  be  seated.  Then  walk- 
ing to  a  small  desk,  and  thus  turning  his  back 
upon  his  visitor,  he  placed  the  letter  within  an 
account  book,  and  proceeded  to  read  it 

A  customer  calling  in  just  as  he  had  finished, 
he  carefully  shut  the  book  and  put  it  into  his  desk » 
exclaiming — "very  good,  Mr.  Champe,  very 
good — this  order  is  as  good  as  the  cash — ^much 
obliged  to  you  for  your  preference,  sir."  Then, 
calling  his  wife  to  attend  the  person  who  had  just 
entered,  he  continued — "  Walk  this  way,  Mr. 
Champe,  walk  into  the  back  ware-room,  sir.  I 
think  I  have  an  article  in  the  shoe  line  there,  that 
will  suit  you  exactly." 

They  retired,  and  after  a  few  minutes  spent  in 
close  conversation,  in  the  course  of  which  nothing 
in  the  "  shoe  line"  was  mentioned,  Champe  took 
his  departure,  and  returned  to  his  quarters. 

The  next  day — the  last  but  one  of  September, 
and  the  anniversary  of  that  on  which,  three  years 
before,  he  parted  from  his  native  state  an  honest 
patriot — John  Champe  joined  the  Legion  of  Ar- 
nold; and  to  the  great  apparent  satis&ction  of 
the  restless  traitor,  took  up  his  quarters  in  a  de- 
cently furnished  house  adjoining  that  where  the 
American-British  brigadier,  himself,  resided. 

Champe  was  now  allowed  free  access  to  the 
apartments  of  his  newly  chosen  general ;  and  in- 
deed, so  much  were  they  in  each  other's  society, 
as  to  occasion  a  report  among  the  soldiery — 
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whether  well  founded  or  not,  the  sequel  will 
determine— -that  there  was  in  agitation  between 
them,  some  mighty  scheme  for  striking  a  death- 
blow at  the  resistance  of  America.  Arnold  was 
an  ambitious,  daring,  and  restless  being,  and  his 
proselyte  had  proved  himself  one  of  the  deepest 
of  cunning  deceivers,  as  well  as  a  man  possessed 
of  talents  fiir  above  his  station.  Besides  this,  no 
doubt  could  be  entertained  of  the  present  fidelity 
of  both.  Every  time  they  could  induce  an  Ameri- 
can to  desert,  would  seem  an  amelioration  of  the 
perfidy  of  their  own  conduct,  by  adding  weight 
to  the  arguments  by  which  they  pretended  to  eix* 
cuse  themselves.  The  course  of  both  was  plain — 
from  the  king  they  had  everything  to  eiCpect;  and 
while  one  was  an  insatiate  spendthrift,  the  other 
was  extremely  poor.  From  their  country,  nei- 
ther could  look  for  aught  but  a  halter. 

Evening  was  now  the  only  period  left  Champe 
for  passing  his  time  as  he  pleased,  as  he  was  more 
or  less  engaged  throughout  the  day  in  picking  up 
recruits  for  the  "  King's  American  Legion ;"  and 
when  off  duty,  generally  dosetted  with  Arnold 
At  the  clese  of  the  day,  the  latter  also  always  left 
home.  Sometimes  he  went  to  be  entertained--and 
•ecretly  scorned  by  his  entertainers — ^the  British 
officers — from  whom,  Clinton's  oft  repealed  and 
strongly  urged  request  could  not  compel  more 
than  a  nominal  respect  for  the  traitor.  Indeed, 
Arnold  himself  could  not  fail,  under  the  civilties, 
to  detect,  with  the  quick  perception  of  a  guilty 
<»nscience,  a  disgust  and  detestation,  which,  in 
truth,  was  in  many  instances  very  illy  concealed. 
Clinton's  personal  friends  or  lose  adherents  alone, 
really  endeavored  to  forget  the  character  of  the 
man  with  whom  they  associated,  and  whom  they 
sought  to  force  into  the  best  society  afifbrded  by 
the  city.  This,  however,  resulted  as  is  usual  with 
that  undeserved  respisct  for  an  individual  which  is 
dictated  by  a  fiiction  or  party,  in  opposition  to  the 
better  sense  of  a  community — in  rendering  his 
demerits  more  conspicuous. 

As  we  have  said,  the  traitor  was  sagacious 
enough,  and  stQl  possessed  a  sufficient  sense  of 
shame  to  perceive  this.  To  drown  reflection,  he 
not  unfipequently  declined  the  invitations  of  those 
whose  very  attempts  to  conceal  their  detestation 
of  him  served  but  to  irritate  him  almost  to  frenzy ; 
and  sought,  in  the  lowest  haunts  of  profligacy  and 
vice,  a  soul-degrading,  yet  temporary  and  una- 
vailing oblivion. 

'Whether  engaged  in  the  former  or  the  latter 
manner,  at  all  events  Arnold  never  spent  an  even- 
ing at  home;  and,  what  was  a  little  singular, 
whether  he  came  from  the  more  or  less  respectable 
of  those  scenes  of  amusement,  the  period  of  his 
return  never  varied  many  minutes  from  a  certain 
hour — that  of  midnight 

In  the  meantime,  Champe  closely  imitated  the 
habits  of  his  geneaal.    He,  too,  went  out  every 


night,  and  returned  al  an  hour  not  much  earlier 
than  that  observed  by  Arnold. 

As  the  reader  may  perhaps  be  curious  to  know 
in  what  manner  he  spent  his  leisure  time,  we  pro- 
ceed to  introduce  a  scene  or  two  in  elucidation  of 
that  circumstance. 


TO   A  WINTER  FLOWER. 


BT  W.  OILMORfi  8IlfM8. 


When  Winter  comos  with  icy  mien. 
To  silver  o*er  this  little  brook, 

Upon  iu  banks  thy  form  is  seen, 
By  all  foraook. 

n 

No  shrub  then  lingers  on  the  plain, 
To  feed  the  warm  and  watchful  gaze ; 

Nor  blade  of  grass  the  fields  retain, 
Nor  sprig  of  maize. 

m 

Far  as  the  searching  eye  may  bend. 
O'er  gentle  slope  and  bedded  vale, 

The  barren  saods  and  hjlls  extend. 
Thou  tell'st  their  taie. 

TV 
Thoa,  of  the  autumn  train,  the  last, 

A  mournful  truth  thy  fate  conveys, 
Thott  lingering  relic  of  the  past, 

And  brighter  days. 

V 

No  other  flow'rs,  that  late  could  vie 
In  sweeter  grace  and  scent  with  thee, 

May  now  be  seen,  beneath  the  sky 
In  rivalry. 

VI 

Struck  in  the  sullen  clod  too  deep, 
Thy  roots  the  wintry  winds  defy, 

And  while  thy  thousand  brethren  sleep, 
Thou  lift'st  thine  eye. 

vn 

What  secret  spring  of  life  is  thine, 
And  what  art  thou,  pale  flow'r,  to  gain 

Such  partial  favor,  as  to  shine 
X4a8tof  thy  train? 

vm 

Untoueh*d,  when  all  around  are  dead. 
Unshrinking,  though  the  blasts  arise, 

And  lifting  still  thy  fearless  head, 
In  fearful  skies. 

IZ 
Such  lot,  methinks,  can  ne*er  be  blest, 
To  see  and  feel  ourselves  alone, — 
A  late,  and  watchful,  lingering  guest, 
When  all  are  gone ! 
MvembeTf  1885. 
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SCENES  FROM  PAUL  DE  KOCK. 


NO.  n. 


(ZIZINE.) 


THE  CEREMONY. 

M.  Gaerreville  soon  arrived  at  the  dwelling  which 
had  been  pointed  out  to  him.  He  inquired  of  the  por- 
ter—"Madam  Dolbert's?" 

«« Yea,  air." 

"  la  ehe  at  home  ?" 

''Certainly,  air." 

**  And  can  I  go  up  7*' 

**  There  ia  no  doubt,  air,  that  you  can  go  up  with  the 
reat  of  the  world.    It  is  on  the  second  atory.** 

"With  the  rest  of  the  world  !**  says  M.  QuerreTille 
to  himself,  aa  be  ascended  the  stair- way ;  **  What  can 
the  porter  mean  by  that?    But  no  matter;  we  will 


n 


Reaching  the  second  story,  M.  Querreville  enters  a 
spacious  anti-chamber,  the  door  of  which  ia  open ;  a 
senrant  is  stationed  there. 

"  Madam  Dolbert  ?**  aays  M.  GuerreYiIle.  The  valet 
opens  the  door  of  the  saloon,  aaying,  "Be  pleaaed  to 
enter,  air." 

M.  GuerreTille  enters  a  very  beautiful  saloon,  and  is 
surprised  to  see  some  thirty  people  collected  there.  The 
ladiea  are  in  full  dress ;  the  gentlemen,  though  generally 
in  boots,  have  a  certain  party«air  about  them ;  difle^nt 
groups  are  formed — some  conversing,  some  walking 
about  the  saloon.  Aa  M.  Guerreville  enters,  they  aim- 
ply  salute  him,  and  every  one  resumes  conversation. 

"  What  can  all  this  mean  7**  thinks  M.  Guerreville, 
as  he  looks  about  him — "  something  is  going  on  here. 
Can  it  be  a  marriage  7  They  have  admitted  me  pro- 
bably in  the  belief  that  I  am  here  by  invitation.  I  think 
that  I  have  selected  the  wrong  time  to  talk  about  little 
Zizine,  and  might  as  well  take  my  leave  for  the  pre- 
senu" 

M.  Guerreville  was  already  approaching  the  door, 
when  he  perceived  in  a  comer  of  the  saloon  a  little 
girl  dressed  with  elegant  simplicity,  but  who  seemed  to 
attract  no  attention.  By  her  modest  and  serious  air, 
the  paleness  of  her  countenance,  whose  expression  was 
even  more  than  usually  melancholy,  M.  Guerreville 
immediately  recognized  the  daughter  of  Jerome,  and 
directing  his  steps  towards  her,  he  took  her  hand  and 
said,  "  You  are  little  Zizine,  are  you  not  7" 

The  child  looks  at  him — a  quick  blush  mantles  her 
face,  her  tyes  sparkle  and  moisten,  while  she  whispers, 
"Ah,  sir!  you  are  the  kind  gentleman  who  gave  me 
money  for  my  papa,  when  he  was  ill.*' 

*'  You  remember  me,  my  dear  chiU," 

"  Oh,  yes  sir,  I  remember  you  well ;  and  now  I  even 
know  your  name :  for  my  father  has  told  me  that  he 
had  met  you,  and  that  you  gave  him  permission  to  oonoe 
and  see  you.*' 

"  It  is  for  you  that  I  have  now  oome  here  my  little 
one." 

"For  me  I" 

"Yes,  I  saw  your  father  yesterday,  and  he  desired 
me  to  see  Madam  Dolbert — but  I  fear  that  I  have  not 
chosen  the  right  time.  What  is  going  on  here,  my 
child  ?»• 


"  Oh,  sir,  my  kind  friend  Stephanie  is  to  be 
the  ceremony  is  about  to  take  place,  aod  it  ia  for  tbia 
that  the  company  »  assembled.  Stephanie  is  MiU  with 
her  mother— they  are  just  now  competing  her  UMkL.** 

"  I  will  go  then  before  the  ladies  make  their  appeal^ 
ance,  for  indeed  I  should  hardly  know  what  to  say  to 
them." 

"  Oh,  stay  a  moment  to  see  my  dear  Stephame ;  she 
looks  so  beautiful  in  her  bridal  dress  !** 

"  I  don't  doubt  it,  my  child,  but  I  ought  to  go»  for  ray 
presence  here,  in  the  house  of  ladies  who  have  never 
seen  me,  would  appear  very  strange.  I  will  retam  in 
a  few  days.    Good  bye." 

M.  Guerreville  shakes  the  hand  of  the  little  girl,  who 
tries  still  to  detain  him ;  he  moves  gently  akmg  to  the 
door,  when  a  sudden  movement  mns  along  the  sakKm. 

"The  bridegroom!  the  bridegroom!"  is  whispered 
on  all  sides ;  and  at  the  same  moment,  Edward  Dela- 
berge  enters  the  saloon. 

M.  Guerreville,  whose  looks  were  tuned  towards 
the  door,  is  one  of  the  first  to  see  him.  An  instant 
change  is  visible  in  all  bis  features;  his  eyesbeooaae 
fixed — his  limbs  can  no  longer  carry  him  fiwward — his 
hands  close  convulsively,  and  he  mutters  in  a  halA 
choked  voice — "  it  is  he — ^it  is  Davbeat  I" 

Edward,  however,  had  not  seen  M«  Guerreville,  who 
is  eoncealed  in  the  crowd,  and  he  advanced  with  a  gim- 
cious  air  into  the  saloon,  smiling  to  the  ladies,  shaking 
handa  with  the  gentlemen,  and  replying  to  the  ooo- 
gratulations  that  were  ahowered  upon  him  from  all 
aides. 

Almost  at  the  same  moment,  Stephanie  and  her 
grandmother  entered  by  an  opposite  door,  and  Edward 
pressed  forward  to  meet  them. 

Stephanie,  whoee  dress  b  arranged  in  the  purest 
taste,  seems  more  beautiful  than  ever;  an  extreme 
paleness,  spread  over  her  features,  gives  her  faee  an 
inexpressible  charm  of  expression;  she  smiles  on  rais- 
ing her  eyes  to  Edward,  who  takea  one  of  her  hands 
and  carries  it  to  his  lipSi 

"  We  are  late,"  says  Madam  Dolbert,  "  but  I  wished 
that  my  Stephanie  should  put  on  her  beat  looks;  a 
little  coquetry  is  not  unpardonable  on  a  marriage  day. 
If  you  will  be  directed  by  me,  ladies  and  gentlemen, 
we  will  proceed  forthwith." 

Every  one  approves  the  proposition,  and  a  general 
movement  takes  place  in  the  saloon.  Edward  has  pre- 
sented his  hand  to  Stephanie ;  he  prepares  to  lead  the 
way,  and  the  company  to  follow.  But  a  man  has 
planted  himself  in  the  door^way ;  instead  of  falling  in 
with  the  company,  and  giving  place  to  the  bridegroom, 
this  man  remains  fixed,  and  forbids  their  passage ;  then 
placing  his  arm  before  Edward,  and  fixing  on  him  a 
glance  of  lightning,  he  exclaims  in  a  atartling  tone — 

*'  Where  are  you  going,  sir  7" 

This  inquiry,  and  the  tone  in  which  it  was  ottered, 
produced  a  great  sensation  in  the  company.  They 
paused,  looking  alternately  at  M.  GoeireviUe  and  the 
bridegroom;  the  latter,  who  at  first  only  appeared 
surprised,  became  pale  and  trembling  as  he  examines 
more  attentively  the  features  of  the  individual  who 
thus  crossed  his  path. 

Stephanie,  agitated,  disturbed,  looks  on  him  who 
was  about  to  be  her  husband,  and  seems  astoni^ed 
that  be  has  not  repelled  th^^mutwho  thus  intemipcs 
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their  progreM.  Edward  soon  recovered  his  self-poa- 
aessioD,  and  feigning  a  laugh,  exclaimed — 

**  Here  ia  a  joke  which  I  do  not  comprehend :  come, 
air,  delay  ua  no  longer." 

"  Wretch  1"  criea  M.  GuerreTille,  aeizing  Edward  by 
the  arm ;  ''you  pretend  not  to  recollect  the  voice  of  a 
fittfaer  who  cornea  to  demand  of  you  his  child  I  Madam, 
this  man  ahould  not  be  the  husband  of  your  daughter. 
Tou  wish,  doubtless,  to  secure  the  happiness  of  Ste- 
phanie; he  to  whom  you  would  wed  her  is  a  monster, 
a  base  seducer.  Under  the  name  of  Daubray,  he  in- 
trodaoed  himself  into  my  firmily — he  robbed  me  of  my 
daughter — ^my  only  child — fidsely  telling  her  that  I  had 
refused  him  her  hand.  What  have  you  done  with  my 
daughter?  Answet^-Honisereant,  answer !" 

These  words  caused  great  excitement  in  the  com- 
pany. Stephanie  feels  a  cold  shudder  pervading  her 
frame — her  eyes  close,  and  she  fails  liftless  into  the 
arms  of  the  ladies  who  surround  her.  They  carry  her 
to  a  aofa.  Zizine  and  Madam  Dolbert  run  to  her  a^ 
aistance ;  every  one  wishes  to  lend  his  aid,  but  at  the 
aaoM  tima.  they  look  at  the  stranger,  whose  face  and 
bearing  cannot  but  command  respect,  and  they  wait 
with  anxiety  the  reply  of  the  bridegroom. 

After  having  in  vain  attempted  to  disengsge  his  arm, 
Edward  exclaims,  looking  round  him  on  the  company : 

"  In  truth,  I  am  distressed  at  this  occurrence— 4Hit  I 
know  not  what  t^  make  of  it.  This  gentleman  is  cer- 
tainly deranged,  for  this  is  the  first  time  I  ever  saw 
him,  and  I  know  nothing  about  his  daughter.** 

'*  Wretch !  it  was  not  necessary  to  add  insult  to  out- 
rage,** cried  M.  Querreville,  who  was  exceedingly  ex- 
asperated by  the  cold-blooded  indifierenoe  of  Edward. 
**  You  do  not  wish  to  recognize  me.  Perhaps  I  can 
derise  some  way  to  compel  you." 

At  the  same  time,  M.  Gueireville  struck  Edward  on 
the  cheek,  with  the  back  of  his  hand. 

A  general  exclamation  follows;  some  of  the  younger 
portion  of  the  company  wish  to  fidl  upon  M.  Querre- 
ville, and  put  him  out  of  the  room :  but  they  are  re- 
strained by  his  commanding  look;  whilst  Edward,  pale 
and  motionless,  after  the  blow  that  he  had  just  received, 
contents  himself  with  rolling  his  eyes  on  M.  Querre- 
ville with  the  expression  of  a  tiger,  and  muttering— 
**  Dp  you  wish  then  that  I  should  kill  you." 

**  Yes,  after  having  stolen  my  child,  take  my  life— or 
give  me  yours!  All  your  blood  will  be  insufficient  to 
wash  out  your  guilu" 

"  Well,  sir— to-morrow  morning—" 

''No  sir,  to-day — ^this  very  houi^-«t  the  gate  of  St 
Mand^" 

"To-day  be  it  then." 

"  I  go  to  provide  a  second,  and  will  attend  you ;  but 
don't  think  to  escape  me.  I  know  your  name  now — ^I 
know  that  you  call  yourself  Delaberge,  and  I  shall  be 
sure  of  finding  you  again." 

"  In  an  hour,  I  will  be  at  the  rendezvous." 

M.  Querreville  hears  nothing  further.  He  departs^ 
no  one  seeking  to  detain  him.  He  quits  the  house 
which  he  had  filled  with  confusion  and  alarm.  He 
horriea  home,  burning  with  the  desire  of  vengeance,  but 
utterly  distracted  by  the  circumstances  under  which  he 
had  met  the  seducer  of  his  daughter. 

Jeoneval  vras  at  his  friend's  house^  waiting  his  return. 
On  meeting  M.  QoenreviBei  he  perceives  at  once  that 


he  is  suffering  under  a  strong  excitement;  he  runs  to- 
wards him. 

"  What  has  happened  7" 

"Ah!  my  friend,  I  have  at  length  found  him— at 
length  seen  him !  This  monster — this  Daubray — ^it  was 
Edward  Delaberge— the  man  who  was  affianced  to 
Miss  DolberL" 

"Is  it  possible  7" 

"  To-day  was  appointed  for  the  marriage — ^he  was 
on  the  point  of  leading  her  to  the  altar.  At  the  sight 
of  this  man,  I  could  no  longer  restrain  myself.  I  seized 
him*-I  demanded  to  know  what  he  had  done  with  my 
child.  The  coward — ^he  pretended  not  to  know  me.  In 
my  frenzy  I       ■" 

"  You  struck  him." 

"  I  did — ^and  it  was  the  first  moment  of  happiness 
that  I  haTe  known  for  years." 

"  But,  my  friend,  was  this  the  most  likely  means  of 
recovering  your  daughter  7" 

"  I  did  wrong,  periiaps ;  but  could  I  be  master  of  my- 
self and  repress  my  fury  before  this  wretch,  who  pre- 
tended that  I  was  a  lunatic !  The  coward !  But  we 
are  to  fig^t^-immediately— «t  Si;  Mand£.  Doctor,  yoo 
will  be  my  second  7" 

"  Of  course— but  if  in  this  duel  you  kill  this  man,  who 
will  tell  you  what  has  become  of  Pauline  7" 

"  Do  you  believe  that  in  the  moment  of  death  he 
will  be  insensible  to  the  pangs  of  remorse  7  But,  doc- 
tor, the  duel  is  inevitable.  Perhaps  I  ought  to  have 
oopducted  myself  difierently— to  have  used  address  in 
compelling  him  to  speak ;  but  when  I  saw  him  enter 
the  saloon— when  I  saw  his  hand  clasped  in'that  of  the 
woman  he  was  leading  to  the  altar, — then — ^look  you — 
I  know  not  what  passed  in  my  mind — 'This  Edward 
is  a  wretch,  and  before  all  the  world  I  would  expose  his 
crime' — my  friend,  I  am  certain  if  you  had  been  in  my 
place,  you  would  have  done  just  as  I  did." 

"  Very  likely— but  we  must  prepare  for  your  duel. 
What  weapons  do  you  choose  7" 

"Swords  and  pistols^— let  him  take  his  choice;-— 
Qeorge,  Geoige,  call  a  carriage— we  haye  no  time  to 
lose.** 

"  And  tell  him  to  mount  behind  it — we  may  have 
need  of  his  services." 

Jenneval  makes  every  preparation  for  the  dueL  M. 
Querreville  is  not  in  a  state  of  mind  to  attend  to  any- 
thing, and  can  only  walk  up  and  down  his  chamber, 
looking  by  turns  at  his  watch  and  his  clock— -exclaim- 
ing, "Despatch — despatch— we  have  no  time  to  lose." 

At  length  ererything  is  prepared.  M.  Querreville 
hurries  down  stairs.  A  carriage  waits  in  the  street ; 
he  enters  it  with  the  doctor,  who  carries  the  arms— 
Qeorge  mounts  behind,  and  the  coachman  drives  for 
St.Mand«. 

Jenneval  appeared  anxious,  and  remained  silent  by 
the  side  of  his  friend,  who  takes  him  by  the  arm  and 
says— 

"  My  friend,  do  you  not  sympathize  with  my  good 
fortune  7  I  have  found  the  wretch  who  betrayed  my 
daughter.  I  go  to  fight  him — to  punish  him — to  revenge 
mjrself !    Don't  you  understand  my  happiness  7" 

"  I  understand  perfectly  your  wish  to  fight  the  man 
who  haa  injured  you ;  but  I  fear  it  will  not  lead  to  the 
result  you  desire.  If  yon  kill  this  man,  you  will  not 
leam  the  fate  of  your  daughter.  If  he  is  successful—*' 
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"  Then,  my  friend,  I  shall  bo  re-nnited  to  Pauline — 
for  my  daughter  no  longer  lives :  I  cannot  doubt  it— or 
she  would  have  returned  long  once  to  hide  her  shame 
in  the  bosom  of  her  father.  Besides,  if  there  is  justice 
in  heaven,  do  you  think  it  possible  that  in  this  duel  I 
should  be  the  sufierer  7" 

**  No— but  the  justice  of  heaven  sometimes  reaem« 
bles  the  justice  of  man ;  we  do  not  always  understand 
its  decrees.*' 

M.  Guerreville,  in  return,  merely  presses  the  hand  of 
his  friend,  and  they  proceed  on  their  way  in  silence. 

The  carriage  reaches  the  gate  of  Su  Mand^ ;  they 
order  Uie  driver  to  stop.  The  two  friends  get  out,  and 
enter  the  wood.  George  is  directed  to  follow  them  at 
a  distance. 

The  quick  glance  of  M.  Querreville  is  tpmed  in 
every  direction  among  the  trees,  in  search  of  his  adver- 
sary.   Edward  Delaberge  had  not  yet  arrived. 

"  The  coward — ^I  nuist  wait  his  coming !  He  would 
insult  me  to  the  end,"  says  M.  Guerreville,  as  he  walks 
to  and  fro  impatiently  under  the  trees. 

*'Be  calm,  my  friend— try  to  compose  yourself;  you 
are  ill  prepared  for  a  rencontre  in  so  much  agitation.** 

"  Ah !  Jenneval,  long  has  been  the  day  that  I  have 
sighed  for  this  meeting  I  Moments  seem  to  me  like 
ages !»' 

In  four  or  five  minutes  Edward  Delaberge  arrives, 
with  two  of  the  young  gentlemen  who  had  been  present 
in  the  rooming  at  Madam  Dolbert's. 
4  "  There  he  is !  there  he  is !"  cries  M.  Guerreville. 
''Ah,  1  breathe  agliin:  I  feared  that  he  would  not 
come.** 

The  three  young  men  advance.  Edward  had  a  cold, 
undisturbed  air.  They  direct  their  steps  to  a  retired 
part  of  the  wood.  M.  Guerreville  soon  pauses,  with 
the  exclamation—'*  This  spot  will  answer  !** 

"  I  have  brought  pistols,**  says  Edward.  "As  to  that, 
however,  if  you  prefer  the  sword,  it  is  entirely  indiffer- 
ent to  me.*' 

*'  Very  well,"  says  M.  Guerreville ;  "  the  sword — 
we  shall  have  a  nearer  view." 

Jenneval  presents  to  the  two  combatants  the  swords 
which  he  carried  under  his  cloak ;  each  takes  one  with- 
out examining  the  other. 

"  Sir,**  exclaims  M.  Guerreville,  putting  himself  on 
guard,  "  I  fight  for  my  daughter  whom  you  have  stolen. 
One  of  us  may  fall  in  this  combat.  Before  crossing  our 
swords,  I  demand  to  know  of  you  what  has  become  of 
my  child." 

"  Sir,**  replies  Delabeige,  in  an  insolent  tone, "  I  have 
already  told  you  that  I  knew  neither  your  daughter 
nor  yourselC  I  understood  nothing  of  the  scene  that 
tools  place  this  morning  at  Madam  Dolbert's ;  and  these 
gentlemen  are  the  witnesses  that  I  fight  you  only  for 
the  blow  which  you  have  given  me.** 

"  Wretch  !**  says  M.  Guerreville ;  "  let  us  see  if  you 
will  persist  in  your  denial" 

At  the  same  moment  their  blades  cross — the  comba- 
tants assail  each  other  with  earnestness;  but  with  M. 
Guerreville  there  was  more  ardor,  more  passion,  than 
prudence — ^whilst  Edward,  who  was  a  very  skilful 
swordsman,  applies  himself  merely  to  parrying  the 
blows  of  his  adversary,  and  exhausting  his  strength. 

The  combat  continued  for  some  time  with  equal  ad- 
vantage on  both  sides,  when  M.  Guerreville,  in  making 


a  violent  lunge  at  his  adversary,  received  himself  a 
sword-thrust,  which  passed  through  his  body. 

He  grew  pale — he  staggered — he  still  dedred  to  con- 
tinue the  fight,  but  the  sword  fell  from  his  hands. 

''The  pistols!"  mutters  M.  Guerreville,  as  he  faJk 
on  the  turf—"  let  them  give  us  the  pistols.** 

"  You  are  no  longer  in  a  condition  to  hM.  one,**  says 
Edward, throwing  his  sword  upon  the  ground.  ''I  have 
washed  out  my  affront— I  have  nothing  more  to  do 
here — ^I  will  send  you  the  carriage,  and  the  servant  who 
attends :  let  us  go^  gentlemen ;  I  can  now  be  mairiecL'' 

As  he  spoke,  Edward  took  the  arm  of  one  of  his 
seconds,  and  the  three  young  men  left  the  field. 

Jenneval  was  on  his  knees  by  his  firiend ;  he  niaed 
him  and  gave  immediate  aseistanca.  M.  GKieiTeviUe 
soon  began  to  lose  consciousness,  still  mutteriog — 
**  Pistols— give  us  pistols.** 

Geoiige  soon  arrived ;  seeing  his  master  wounded  and 
lying  on  the  ground,  the  faithful  servant  uttered  an 
exclamation  of  despair,  and  asked  the  doctor  if  hia 
master  would  die. 

"Alas!**  says  Jenneval,  "the  wound  appears  to  be 
very  deep  and  dangerous — I  cannot  answer  for  its  oon* 
sequences.  Poor  Guerreville !  wounded — conquered — 
when  he  was  fighting  for  his  child,  to  avenge  her  hO" 
nor— and  the  wretch  who  has  wronged  her,  escapes 
unharmed.  Ah  I  I  had  reason  for  saying  that  the  jus- 
tice of  heaven  sometimes  resembles  tWt  of  man." 

The  doctor  and  George  take  M.  GoerteviUe  in  their 
arms,  and  bear  htm  to  the  carriage. 

Jenneval  places  himself  there  by  the  aide  of  bis 
friend,  and  the  coachman  drives  as  gently  as  poanbile  to 
Paris. 

Jenneval  places  himself  by  the  bedside  of  M.  Guerre- 
ville ;  he  will  not  leave  him  for  a  moment  as  long  as  he 
considers  him  in  danger;  and  if  he  cannot  save  him,  he 
will  at  least  be  present  to  receive  his  last  comraaoda^ 
and  to  close  his  eyes. 

That  night,  at  about  eight  o'clock,  some  one  calls  at 
the  house  of  the  wounded  man ;  it  is  Jerome,  who  bad 
come  to  learn  the  result  of  M  Gruerreville*s  visit  to 
Madam  Dolbert. 

The  doctor  shows  M.  Guerreville,  still  lying  sense- 
less on  his  bed,  to  the  water-carrier,  and  says  to  him : 
• "  There  is  the  result  of  his  visit  to  Madam  Dolbert. 
In  this  Edward  Delaberge,  who  was  about  to  marry  the 
young  Stephanie,  my  friend  recognised  a  man  who  had 
deeply  wronged  him — a  wretch,  of  whom  he  had  been  a 
long  time  in  pursuit.  He  insulted  him.  They  fought. 
The  wrong-doer  triumphed — that  often  happens: ** 

"  Oh  my  God !"  mutters  the  Auveignese ;  "  Wound- 
ed— mortally  wounded  perhaps !  and  it  is  I  who  have 
been  the  cause.** 

"  You !  oh,  do  not  reproach  yourself,  Jerome ;  my 
poor  friend,  on  the  contrary,  has  blessed  you,  fin*  hav- 
ing led  him  to  this  man  whom  he  has  so  long  soughL** 

"  And  this  wound !  oh,  sir,  k  it  possible  that  he  will 
die  of  it?" 

"I  have  great  fears ;  but  if  I  can  save  him  at  all,  his 
recovery  will  be  very  slow.** 

"  So  brave  a  man !  and  the  scoundrel  who  wounded 
him  is  unharmed — ^he — oh!,  it  is  nof. right — Monsieur 
Guerreville,  my  benefactor— a  man  so  good,  so  gener- 
ous! Adieu,  good  doetor,  adieu ;  I  shall  come  every 
day  to  inquire  after  htm.** 
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And  Jerome  departs,  muttering  between  his  teeth — 
'*  Oh !  it  is  all  the  same — ^it  is  I  who  was  the  cause  6f 
his  fighting — this  brave  man! — and — but  it  shall  not 
end  here." 


THE  SEaUEL. 

*         *'*        *        *        *        *        * 

Edward  understands  Tery  well  that  his  engagement 
will  be  broken  off,  if  M.  GuerreTiUe  should  again  see 
Madam  Dolbert;  but  be  knows  not  how  to  prevent 
their  meeting,  since  the  good  lady  makes  no  secret  of 
her  desire  of  an  interview. 

"They  will  refuse  me  Stephanie,"  says  Edward, 
overflowing  in  his  rage.  **  Well,  weU — if  they  are  not 
willing  that  she  shall  be  my  wife,  I  will  use  other  means ; 
but  mine  she  shall  be.  I  will  go  to  their  country  seat. 
It  wiH  not  be  difficult  to  gain  admission  to  a  house  that 
is  tenanted  only  by  females.  Oh !  I  will  succeed ;  I 
have  always  succeeded  in  what  I  have  resolutely  under- 
taken." 

And  M.  Delabefge  departed  with  his  valet  de  cham- 
bre,  Dupr6.  He  took  up  his  lodgings  in  a  retired  inn, 
at  the  end  of  the  village,  and  returned  to  reconnoitre 
from  a  distance  the  dwelling  of  Madam  Dolbert,  when 
he  was  recognized  by  Jerome.  The  water-carrier  had 
determined  to  ii^enge  the  injury  of  M.  GuerreviUe, 
and  had  tracked  Eldward  from  Paris. 

Edward  returned  to  his  lodgings.  He  called  his  ser- 
vant. ** Nothing  so  easy,"  said  he,  "as  to  get  into  these 
ladies'  house.  It  is  mere  child^s  play.  You  told  me 
that  Stephanie's  chamber  was  that  which  makes  the 
comer  looking  out  on  the  road." 

**  Yes  sir,  1  am  sure  of  it." 

"  I  shall  only  have  to  climb  the  garden  wall,  and  from 
that  I  can  easily  reach  the  window.  Your  shoulders 
will  serve  me  for  a  ladder.  The  rest  I  can  compass 
alone.  It  seems  very  odd  to  scale  the  window  of  a 
woman  whom  I  am  to  marry — but  i*faith  I  am  obliged 
to  do  it.  And  afterwards,  they  will  no  doubt  beseech  me 
to  marry  her — ^but  I  am  not  so  certain  that  it  will  be 
my  inclhaation.  So,  this  evening,  at  ten  o'clock,  I  will 
go  out  some  time  before  you,  that  there  may  seem  to 
be  no  concert.  At  ten.precisely  you  will  be  at  the  spot 
I  have  mentioned." 

"  Precisely,  sir ;  but  is  not  ten  o'clock  too  early  7" 

"  Oh,  no ;  in  the  country,  you  know.  Madam  Dol- 
bert rotires  at  nine.  At  ten,  every  soul  in  the  house 
will  be  sound  asleep."  r 

These  arrangements  concluded,  Edward  Delabeige 
orders  the  best  dinner  that  can  be  furnished  at  a  coun- 
try inn ;  and  when  he  has  finished  his  repast  he  goes  out 
to  walk  in  the  fields. 

But  a  man  had  been  waiting  for  the  traveller  to  make 
his  appearance;  this  man  is  Jerome,  who  has  been 
laying  in  wait  -in  such  a  manner  that  Edward  cannot 
go  out  without  his  knowledge ;  he  follows  him  at  a 
distance  into  the  fields.-  He  waits  for  the  night  to  grow 
a  little  darker,  for  he  wishes  neither  to  be  seen  nor  in- 
terrupted. At  length  Edward  enters  a  secluded  path, 
far  remote  from  any  habitation.  The  Auvergnese 
quickens  his  pace,  and  taking  a  cross-way,  soon  finds 
himself  close  by  Edward,  whom  he  suddenly  accosts, 
having  leaped  a  hedge  ihat  leparates  them : 


"  A  word  with  you,  sir,"  says  Jerome,  placing  him- 
self in  front  of  Edward,  directly  in  his  pathway. 

**  What  do  you  want  of  me  7"  asks  the  young  man, 
who  was  somewhat  startled  by  this  unexpected  appari- 
tion, .at  night,  and  in  a  retired  road. 

"  Oh !  presently-^be  easy,  I  am  no  robber,  and  I  ask 
nothing  of  your  purse."    '*  What  do  you  want  then  7" 

"  You  are  M.  Edward  Delaberge*-«re  you  not?" 

"  Undoubtedly." 

**  Then  I  wish  to  fight  with  you." 

«( You  fight  with  me !"  replies  Edward,  disdainfully; 
"  indeed  I  do  not  fight  with  all  the  world." 

"  Very  likely— but  you  will  fight  with  me." 

"  And  why  7  On  what  provocation  7  I  don't  know 
you.    I  never  saw  you  before."    . 

"  And  what  of  that  7  I  am  Jerome ;  by  occupation 
a  water-carrier ;  and  an  honest  roan,  I  flatter  myself. 
I  know  you — I  Icnow  that  you  fought  some  time  ago 
with  M.  Querreville.  I  am  ignorant  of  the  wrong  you 
have  done  him — but  he  says  you  are  a  scoundrel,  and 
when  a  man  of  honor  says  that,  it  must  be  true.  In 
short,  you  gave  him  a  severe  wound,  of  which  he  nearly 
died.  This  M.  GuerreviUe  is  my  benefactor,  and  I 
have  come  to  revenge  him.   Do  you  understand  now  7" 

**  Ah !  M.  GuerreviUe  has  chosen  you  for  his  de- 
fender !" 

"M.  GuerreviUe  has  not  chosen  me ;  M.  GuerreviUe 
does  not  even  suspect  what  I  am  doing — ^for  he  would 
probably  have  forbidden  me,  in  the  hope  of  fighting 
you  again  himself,  as  soon  as  he  recovers.  But  it  is  I 
who  have  promised  myself  the  pleasure  of  fighting  you, 
and  of  gaining  what  a  brave  man  has  lost.  Come  on. 
I  hope  I  have  given  you  reasons  enough— now  well 
fighu" 

"No,  I  will  not  fight  with  you — ^with  a  men  I  don't 
know.    Once  more,  sir,  let  me  pass." 

**  Come,  come— no  nonsense — you  shall  not  go." 

**  Know  that  a  man  of  my  rank  cannot  fight  with 
an— I  know  not  whom  1" 

"  With  an  I  know  not  whom  *  an  I  know  not  whom !" 
exclaims  Jerome,  approaching  still  nearer  Edward,  and 
looking  him  full  in  the  face.  "  Ah !  it  is  true.  I  am  an 
'  I  know  not  whom,'  because  I  wear  a  frock — because  I 
live  in  a  garret,  and  gain  my  bread  by  the  sweat  of  my 
brow!  But  you  I  oh,  you  are  not  an 'I  know  not  whom!' 
You  have  a  fortune !  and  what  is  more,  you  are  an  in- 
solent, shabby  fellow — and  a  eoward  into  the  bargain, 
I  see." 

"  Idiot,"  exclaims  Edward  in  a  rage,  *'  yon  shall  pay 
dearly  for  this  outrage." 

"  All  in  good  time !  You  are  in  a  passion  at  last — it 
is  lucky  ?  Come  on — quick— to  work." 

And  taking  two  enormous  clubs  that  be  had  left  be- 
hind the  hedge,  Jerome  presents  them  to  Edward,  say- 
ing :  **  Choose." 

"  I  do  not  fight  with  a  club,"  replies  Edward,  shrug- 
ging his  shoulders. 

**  And  why  not,  my  good  air  7" 

**  Because  I  have  not  been  used  to  such  weapons !" 

"  Well,  well — begin  to-day.  Oh,  they  are  solid — I 
promise  you  that  they  wont  break."' 

**  You  see  well  that  you  wish  to  take  advantage  of 
me  in  proposin^^his  combat  You  are  used  to  hand- 
ling a  club— I  have  never  touched  one.  Will  the  con- 
test be  equal  7" 
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"And  what  prevents,  monsieur,  the  petit^maitrefrom 

'  managing  a  club  as  well  as  1 7  I  am  fifiy  years  old,  you 

are  only  thirty ;  it  seems  to  me  that  this  might  equalize 

all  the  difference  between  us.    Come  on — come  on— 

take  a  dub." 

"Here  are  the  weapons  which  I  generally  use," 
says  Edward,  drawing  a  pair  of  pistols  from  his  pocket : 
"  these  will  equalize  all  difference— for  it  does  not  re- 
quire" the  strength  of  Hercules  to  draw  the  trigger  of  a 
pistol.  Ah !  ha— my  good  fellow,  these  stagger  you  a 
little — ^they  don't  please  you  so  well  as  your  clubs.** 

"Ah !  you  shall  see  if  I  shrink^  from  uny  weapon,** 
exclaims  Jerome ;  "  if  I  treated  you  as  you  desenre,  I 
should  begin  by  taking  away  your  pistols  and  beating 
you  with  my  cudgel ;  but  I  am  not  a  coward  like  your- 
.  seli^  and  accept  your  arms.  Provided  that  I  kill  you 
and  revenge  M.  Guerreville,  how  matters  it  with  what 
weapon  7  Come — give  me  one  of  your  pocket  toys.** 

Throwing  aside  the  dubs,  Jerome  does  not  wait  for 
Edward  to  present  a  pistol ;  he  snatches  one  from  his 
hand,  and  stepping  back  three  paces,  cocks  and  aims  it, 
saying,  "  Are  we  ready  7** 

"  It  is  not  usual  to  fire  at  such  a  short  distance,**  says 
Edward,  whose  courage  seems  to  flag  under  the  sum- 
mary movements  of  the  Auvergnese. 

"  Oh !  we  must  make  sure — it  is  growing  very  dark, 
and  I  have  no  disposition  to  fire  at  random ;  but,  faith, 
we  must  despatch.  I  will  strike  the  signal  with  my 
loot— the  second  time  we  will  draw  togeifaer." 

Jerome  raises  his  weapon,  and  gives  the  first  signal ; 
Edward  cocks  his  pistol-*the  Auvei^gnese  hardly  raises 
his  foot  to  give  the  second  and  last  signal,  when  Ed* 
ward  pulls  the  trigger  of  his  pistol ;  it  misses  fire. 

"  Ah !  mine  will  not  miss,  I  hope,"  cries  Jerome,  and 
at  the  same  moment  he  fires.  Edward  receives  the  ball 
in  his  breast,  and  falls  almost  upon  his  adversary. 

"I  think  he  has  settled  his  aooount,"  says  Jerome, 
throwing  his  pistol  to  the  ground ;  "  but,  faith,  if  his 
pistol  had  not  missed  fire,  I  believe  that  I  should  have 
danced  for  it — as  he  was  in  a  deuce  of  a  hurry  to 
draw.  Monsieur,  I  will  go  and  send  your  servant  to 
carry  you  to  the  inn." 

"In  Heaven's  name,  Jerome,"  says  Edward  in  a 
feeble  voice,  trying  to  raise  himself— "in  Heaven's 
name,  carry  me  yourseld  I  feel  that  I  am  mortally 
wounded — ^I  would  wish  for  still  time  enough  to  write 
a  few  lines  to  M.  Querreville,  whom  I  have  so  misera- 
bly injured.  Tou  can  say  at  the  inn  that  you  found 
me  in  this  road  ;  and  I  promise  you  I  will  not  mention 
that  it  was  you  with  whom  I  have  been  fighting." 

"  So  be  it^-I  am  very  willing.  But  I  do  not  fear  ex- 
posing myself— oh,  no---but  if  you  repent,  that  is  the 
chief  thing,  and  I  cannot  refuse  to  assist  you." 

Jerome  stoops,  and  taking  the  wounded  man  in  his 
arms,  raises  him  on  his  shoulder— thus  loaded  with 
this  heavy  burden,  he  seta  out  for  the  village ;  while 
Edward,  with  his  handkerchief,  tries  to  stay  the  blood 
which  is  flowing  profusely  from  his  wound. 

The  Auvergnese  at  length  arrived  U  the  inn.  At 
sight  of  the  traveller  bathed  in  his  own  blood,  every 
one  assails  Jerome  with  questions ;  Edward  bal  still 
strength  enough  ltd  to  answer : 

"  I  have  been  wounded  in  a  duel — ^  adversary  has 
fled.  This  brave  man  has  found  me,  v^c^aa  had  strength 
enough  to  bring  me  here." 


They  carry  the  wounded  man  to  his  bed ;  they  run 
for  a  physidan.  But  Edward  demands  immediately 
pen,  ink  and  paper.  He  desires  to  profit  by  his  little 
remaining  strength,  to  trace  a  few  lines ;  he  wiceefds 
so  far  in  overcoming  his  sufiferings,  when  be  gives  the 
note  to  Jerome,  saying  in  a  low  tone  i 

"Carry  this  to  M.  Guerreville— you  have  avenged 
him,  and  you  have  also  saved  Stephanie  Dolbert;  for  I 
was  this  night  to  have  introduced  myself  into  her  cham- 
ber, in  the  hope  of  carrying  her  off  by  fiwce.  Before 
dying,  however,  I  would  have  wished- — to  bid  her  a 
last  adieu to  have  seen  her  once ** 

"  I  shall  pass  by  the  house  of  these  ladies,"  says  Je> 
rome,  "  and  will  tell  them  what  has  happened  to  you, 
and  what  you  desire.  Oh,  I  doubt  not  that  they  will 
come  to  take  care  of  you.  Adieu,  sir— try  to  recover, 
if  possible.  For  mjrself,  I  return  to  Paris,  where  I  hope 
to  restore  completely  the  health  of  Bi.  Guerreville.'* 

In  uttering  these  words,  Jerome  takes  the  billet  which 
Edward  extends  to  him,  and  leaves  the  inn  at  the  mo- 
ment a  physidan  arrives  there. 

The  water-carrier  stops  as  he  promised,  at  the  bouae 
of  Madam  Dolbert ;  but  at  the  moment  of  entering, 
he  discovered  the  servant  of  M.  Delaberge,  who,  in 
obedience  to  the  orders  of  his  master,  was  waiting  for 
him  under  Stephanie's  window. 

"  Tou  wait  for  your  master  in  vain,"  says  Jerome, 
addressing  himself  to  Duprd.  "  Hi#ias  just  received 
a  pistol-shot  in  a  duel,  and  has  but  a  few  moments  to 
live;  go,  carry  this  news  to  Madam  Dolbert's— M. 
"Edward  Delaberge  would  like  to  see  them  before  he 
dies." 

The  valet  is  thunder-struck  at  this  inteliigenee.  Be- 
fore he  recovers  from  his  surprise,  Jerome  is  already  on 
the  road  to  Paris ;  for  the  Auvergnese  is  so  anxious  to 
arrive  at  M.  Guerreville's,  that  he  triples  his  strides,  and 
leaves  far  behind  him  most  of  the  carriages,  which  are 
on  the  way  to  Paris. 

In  spite  of  his  utmost  diligence,  it  was  an  hour  to 
morning  when  he  re-enters  Paris.  The  Auvergnese 
hesitates  as  to  his  propel  course:  at  so  unseaaonable 
an  hour,  shall  he  present  himself  at  M.  Guerrsville's  7 
He  might  be  obliged  to  rouse  the  whole  house  to  gain 
admittance ;  and  he  might  disturb  the  repose  of  the 
good  gentleman  himself,  who  is  hardly  convalescent, 
and  to  whom  the  doctor  had  recommended  the  most 
particular  care.  Jerome  perceives  that  notwithstand- 
ing his  anxiety  to  see  M.  Guerreville,  he  must  defer  his 
visit  to  the  next  day. 

The  water-carrier  returns  to  his  humble  dwelling, 
but  he  does  not  close  his  eyes.  He  has  the  billet,  whkh 
Edward  Delaberge  had  given  him  for  M.  Guerreville ; 
but,  though  the  letter  was  not  sealed,  Jerome  did  not 
suffer  himself  to  look  at  it ;  he  would  have  considered 
it  a  crime. 

At  length  the  day  dawns.  Jerome  counts  the  mi* 
nutes,  the  seconds.  At  six  o'clock,  he  goes  out  and 
directs  his  course  towards  M.  Guerreville^,  saying  to 
himself  "  If  he  is  still  asleep,  no  matter — ^I  can  wait 
for  him  to  wake  up." 

It  is  George  who  opens  the  door  for  the  Auvergnese, 
and  he  cannot  refrain  from  saying,  "  Tou  are  here  aom^ 
what  eariy.  Monsieur  Jerome." 

"  True,  Monsieur  George— but  do  you  see,  when  one 
has  good  news  to  tell,  I  think  that  he  cannot  arrive  too 
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eariy.    But  first,  how  is  M.  Guerreyilie  this  morn- 
ing ?»» 

*<  Very  well  Ob,  he  b  quite  out  of  danger— he  sat 
up  a  little  yesterday,  and  now  h^  is  in  a- deep  sleep.'* 

"  He  is  asleep— then  I  will  not  disturb  his  repose.  I 
will  wait  till  he  wakes — but  the  moment  he  opens  his 
eyes,  Monsieur  George,  you  must  tell  me  of  iu" 

"  Oh !  I  promise  you." 

Jerome  seats  himself  in  a  comer  of  the  dining  room. 
More  than  an  hour  elapses,  and  M.  Guerreville  is  still 
enjoying  a  sweet  and  tranquil  slumber. 

'*  Faith !"  said  Jerome,  "  I  am  glad  that  he  sleeps  so 
aomadly ;  but  I  shall  not  be  sorry  when  he  wakes—but 
I  will  wait— I  will  wait— for  this  repose  must  hasten 
his  recovery." 

A  half-hour  still  elapses ;  some  one  arrives ;  it  is  Dr. 
Jenneval,  who  comes  to  learn  how  his  friend  had  passed 
the  night.  On  seeing  Jerome,  he  offers  him  his  hand, 
and  asks,  *'  What  are  you  doing  here?" 

"  I  am  waiting  for  M.  Guerreville  to  wake  up." 

**  You  wish  then  to  see  him  this  morning?" 

"  Yes — ^for  I  have  done  what  1  promised  myself,  and 
I  am  come  to  tell  him  something  that  will  give  him 
pleasure.    That  can  do  him  no  harm^xan  it,  doctor  V* 

"No,  indeed." 

At  this  moment,  M.  Guerreville's  chamber  bell  is 
rang,  and  George  enters  a  moment  after  to  announce 
ihat  his  master  is  awake. 

*'  Let  us  go  in,"  says  Jenneval ;  and  he  enters  the 
bed-chamber  of  his  friend,  followed  by  the  Auverg- 
nese,  who  is  a  good  deal  agitated  and  trembles  like  a- 
child,  who  is  on  the  point  of  some  expected  pleasure. 

"  Good  day,  my  dear  Jenneval,"  says  M.  Guerre- 
ville, extending  his  hand  to  the  doctor;  then  perceiving 
Jerome,  who  approaches  on  tiptoe :  "  Ah  1  is  it  you, 
my  dear  Jerome !  Come  then,  my  friend,  I  am  glad  to 
see  you ;  I  know  that  you  have  often  called  to  inquire 
after  my  health,  and  never  understood  why  you  refused 
to  oome  in.  Were  you  afraid  of  being  troublesome? 
Do  you  think  so  ill  of  me  as  to  believe  that  I  should  not 
have  been  most  glad  to  see  you  ?" 

"  Ob  no,  my  dear  sir,  no,  it  is  not  that  at  all— bat  do 
you  see,  I  had  made  an  oath  and  I  wished  to  keep  iu" 

"  An  oath,  Jerome  ?" 

"  Yes,  sir—for  when  you  fought,  and  were  wounded, 
and  were  likely  to  die,  I  said  to  myself  that  I  was  the 
cause  of  it — seeing  that  all  this  would  never  have  hap- 
pened, had  jaoi  I  asked  you  to  call  at  Madam  Dolbert's." 

"  Jerome,  never  reproach  yourself  for  that ;  it  is  a 
great  service  that  yoa  have  rendered  me.  You  have 
found  for  me  a  man  whom  I  have  been  a  long  time  pur- 
suing As  to  the  duel,  fortune  has  not  been  over  fa- 
vorable this  time,  but  at  another  I  hope " 

"  It's  of  no  use,  M.  Guerreville ;  you  will  never  find 
it  necessary  to  fight  again  with  M.  Edward  Delaberge. 
I  took  it  upon  myself  to  revenge  you — ^and  thank  hea- 
ven I  have  completely  succeeded." 

"  What  do  you  mean  to  say,  Jerome,"  exclaims  M. 
Guerreville,  half-rising  in  his  bed. 

"  I  mean  to  say,  that  I  made  an  oath  not  to  see  you 
again  till  I  had  revenged  you  on  him,  who,  they  say, 
has  been  the  cause  of  your  unhappiness.  Oh,  for  fiflecn 
days  I  pursued  it,  and  it  was  only  with  great  difficulty 
that  I  at  length  found  the  occasion  I  sought.  But  at 
length,  last  evening,  it  presented  itself    I  met  M.  Dela- 


berge in  the  country,  near  the  dwelling  of  Madam  Dol- 
bert,  in  a  retired  road.  I  began  the  conversation.  He 
was  unwilling  to  fight  me,  but  I  compelled  him  to  it. 
I  proposed  clubs — ^he  refused ;  he  proposed  pistols — I 
accepted  them :  we  fired — ^near  enough — and  his  busi- 
ness was  finished-^he  received  a  ball  in  his  breast  If 
he  is  alive  this  morning,  I  should  be  much  surprised  to 
hear  it." 

"  Jerome !  Jerome  f  is  it  possible  ?  You  have  avenged 
me!" 

'*  Yes,  sir;  pardon  me  fi^r  having  acted  without  your 
consent-— bat  it  was  too  much  for  me !  I  could  not  bear 
iL" 

'*  Ah,  you  are  a  brave  fellow,"  says  Jenneval,  taking 
the  hand  of  the  Auvergnese. 

"  Eh,  good  heavens,  doctor,  I  have  found  an  oppor- 
tunity of  repaying  a  ikvor  which  I  long  sin«B  received ; 
was  it  not  plain  that  I  should  profit  by  it?" 

"  Good  Jerome,"  says  M  Guerreville,  "this  Edward 
Delaberge  was  indeed  very  guilty ;  but  before  he  died, 
I  should  have  wished— oh !  if  he  had  only  confessed  his 
wrongs  I" 

**  He  has  confessad  them ;  his  first  words  admitted 
that  he  had  been  guilty  of  deeply  injuring  you.  Then 
he  desired  to  write  a  few  lines,  and  he  charged  me  over 
and  over  again  to  give  them  to  you.  Here  is  his  paper." 

**  Can  it  be  possible  I  That  Edward  should  confess 
at  last — oh,  give  me  the  paper,  Jerome,  give  it  to  me, 
quick." 

*'My  friend,"  says  the  doctor  approaching  the  bed, 
*'  I  fear  that  any  strong  excitement " 

"  No,  Jenneval,  no,  fear  nothing — I  can  endure  any- 
thing— ^for  a  long  time  I  have  been  prepared  for  the 
worst ;  this  suspense  is  the  worst  of  torments." 

Jerome  fumbled  in  his  pocket,  and  drew  out  the  pa- 
per which  he  had  put  away  with  great  care.  He  gives 
it  to  M.  Guerreville,  who  receives  it  in  extreme  agita- 
tion, and  reads  it,  while  big  tears  start  from  his  eyes, 
and  he  exclaims  in  anguish : 

''  Oh,  the  wretch !  I  had  well  divined  his  al^minable 
conduct." 

"  What  does  he  write  to  you,  at  last  ?"  says  Jenne- 
val. 

"  I  will  read  what  he  has  traced  in  a  trembling  and 
hardly  legible  hand ;  but  first,  my  friend,  I  desire  that 
Jerome  should  know  the  full  extent  of  his  guilt— that 
he  should  know  the  whole  history  of  his  connection 
with  me.  Listen,  Jerome,  and  judge  if  my  resentment 
is  just.  I  had  a  daughter  whom  I  adored,  who  was 
the  hope  of  my  old  age^she  was  my  fortune — ^my  hap- 
piness ;  in  my  daughter  I  had  centred  all  my  existence. 
She  was  young,  beautiful,  intelligent.  This  Edward 
introduced  himself  to  my  family  under  an  assumed 
name.  He  undertook  to  seduce  my  daughter— to  de- 
lude her  with  the  belief  that  I  would  never  consent  to 
their  union.  The  wretch !  He  did  not  wish  to  marry 
her— he  only  intended  her  dishonor!  At  length,  ho 
stole  her  from  me — and  all  my  search  of  them  was  in 
vain.  I  could  not  discover  what  had  become  of  my 
child.  During  the  first  few  days,  my  datighter  wrote 
to  me— she  promised  to  retum«  with  her  husband.  Ah! 
she  doubtless  flattered  herself  that  her  seducer  would 
marry  her :  but  soon  the  letters  ceased,  and  for  nine 
years  I  have  had  no  intelligence  of  my  child." 

"Nine  years !"  exclaims  Jerome,  who  seems  every 
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moment  to  take  a  deeper  intereei  ia  the  story ;  ''nine 
years!  It  is  strange — -^ 

Without  attending  to  the  interruption  of  Jerome,  M. 
GueireviUe  continues  his  story; 

**  You  may  judge  of  my  grief— of  my  despair.  I 
travelled  in  vain  in  all  directions— nothing— no  news  of 
my  child  or  her  seducer— but  judge  of  my  surprise,  of 
my  indignation,  in  recognizing  in  this  Edwaitl  Dela- 
bcTgo  the  man  who,  under  the  name  of  Daubray,  bad 
gained  admittance  to  my  house.  The  wretch !  he  was 
on  the  point  of  marriage.  My  first  impulse  was  to  de- 
mand the  restoration  of  my  daughter.  The  seoondrel 
pretended  not  to  recognize  me.  I  compelled  him  to 
fight ;  you  know  the  issue  of  the  encounter.  To^y, 
in  the  moment  of  death,  remorse  has  at  length  reached 
his  heart  But  he  does  not  restore  my  daughter.  Hold, 
here  ia  wfant  he  has  written  to  me.  Listen,  Ibten." 

M.  Guerreville  takes  the  paper  again,  and  reads  in  a 
voice,  interrupted  by  tears :. 

*'  I  have  been  very  guilty,  air,  but  at  the  moment  of 
death  1  acknowledge  my  crime.  It  is  true  that  I  se- 
duced your  daughter,  and  carried  her  secretly  to  Paris; 
but  I  had  no  intention  of  marrying  her.  At  the  end  of 
,  six  months,  weary  of  her  complaints,  I  abandoned  her. 
But  what  ia  wont  of  all,  it  was  when  she  was  co  the 
point  of  becoming  a  mother.** 

**  Mother!'*  exclaims  Jerome,  striking  his  forehead. 

*'  And  this  sacred  title  made  no  impression  on  my 
heart  Ah !  I  am  a  monster !  Since  that  time,  I  know 
not  what  became  of  your  daughter — i  never  saw  her 
more.  To-day,  retribution  has  overtaken  me.  I  am 
on  the  point  of  death,  and  I  leel  that  I  am  unworthy  of 
pardon!*' 

"My  poor  daughter!  My  dear  chiki!"  cries  M. 
GuerreviUe,  as  he  finished  reading  the  note.  ''Oh! 
doubtless  she  died  in  despair ;  but  she  was  about  to  be- 
come a  mother.  Oh !  my  God !  I  should  not  have  been 
left  utterly  desolate,  if  you  had  spared  me  her  child.** 

<*  My  friend,  my  friend,  ibr  Heavett%  eake,  compose 
yourself,'*  says  the  doctor,  taking  the  hand  of  M.  Guerre- 
ville ;  **  yes,  the  conduct  of  this  Delaberge  was  horri- 
ble, but  at  last  Jerome  has  revenged  *you ;  and — but 
see  the  agitation  of  this  brave  fellow— your  story  has 
made  a  deep  impression  upon  him." 

In  fact,  Jerome  could  not  keep  a  moment  quiet ;  he 
walked  to  and  fro-— pronounced  a  few  hal^rticulate 
words— looking  on  M.Guenreville  in  an  air  of  the  most 
compassionate  interest — then,  wiping  away  the  drops 
of  sweat  that  stood  on  his  forehead,  he  tried  in  vain  to 
restrain  the  teara  which  were  dimming  his  eyes. 

^  Jerome,  my  friend,  what  ails  you  ?**  says  M.  Guerre- 
viUe, fixing  his  eye  anxiously  on  the  Auveignese ;  "you 
are  diedding  tears,  I  believe?" 

"Ah!  my  good  sir,  do  not  blame  m»— they  are  so 
sweet— they  are  teara  of  joy,  of  happiness.  Ah !  my 
God !  if  it  was  possible!  Oh !  but  I  never  shall  be  so 
happy ;  I  dare  not  even  hope  it" 

"Explain  yourself,  my  friend." 

"Ah!  indeed  I  am  unable — I  choke— but  before 
saying  a  word,  I  must  go  home— find  the  papers,  the 
lettera  that  will  prove— oh !  thank  Heaven,  I  have  pre- 
served them  all  so  carefully.  Wait  for  me— wait  for 
me— I  shall  not  be  long." 

And  Jerome  disappears,  running  like  a  madman. 

M.  Guerreville  and  the  doctor  look  at  each  other,  for 


they  do  not  understand  the  conduct  of  die  water*ear* 
rier ;  but  this  only  makes  them  more  anxious  for  Yub 
return. 

Ten  minutes  had  not  elapsed,  before  Jerome  rstiuns 
breathless,  covered  with  dost  and  sweat  He  runs  and 
seats  himself  i»y  the  bedside  ci  M.  GuerreviUe,  saying : 

"  Now,  sir,  listen  to  me— I  can  explain  myself  belr 
ler." 

" It  was  about  nine  years  ago  -yes, it  was  in  the 
month  of  October,  while  my  poor  wife  waa  still  alive ; 
and  we  had  just  hired  an  upper  story  of  a  house  in  St 
Martin  street  One  day  as  I  returned  home^  my  wife 
said  to  me, '  We  have  a  neighbor  under  us,  a  yoong 
woman  who  is  very  genteel,  but  who  seems  very  sad 
and  unhappy— she  is  on  the  point  of  becoming  a  mo- 
ther, and  her  eyes  tell  that  she  does  nothing  but  weepw 
I  have  an  idea  that  it  is  a  young  girl  whom  some  worth- 
less fellow  has  seduced,  and  then  abandoned.'  *' 

"  Oh !  my  Qod  I  '*  exclaims  M.  Guerreville,  inteimpCr 
ing  Jerome;  "  this  poor  girl — ^it  was— perhaps • 

"  Watt — ^wait,  and  be  of  good  courage,  air.  I  said 
to  my  wife:  'Go  and  see  this  young  woman,  and  do 
not  be  afraid  to  ofibr  your  services  to  her  if  she  has 
need  of  them— «aighbcMrs  should  help  one  another.*  My 
wife  desired  nothing  better.  She  went  and  offered  sM' 
sistance  to  her  young  neighboi^-to  get  such  thingass 
she  wanted,  llie  yoong  giri  was  very  grateful  for  the 
little  attentions  of  my  wife,  and,  in  conversing  with 
her,  used  constantly  to  say,  'As  soon  as  my  in&nt 
comes  into  the  world,  and  I  recover  my  strength^  I  ^ttJL 
return  to  my  fathei>->my  lather  whom  I  have  aban- 
doned I  but  who  will  forgive  me — ^he  is  so  good.  Oh! 
yes,  by  his  side  I  shall  be  no  longer  unhappy.' " 

"  Ah,  Jerome,  it  waa  she — my  Pauline — my  daagb- 
ter— oh,  yes,  it  must  have  been  she  who  talked  thoa." 

'* My  friend,  cheer  up,"  says  the  doctor; 
excitement,  I  fear " 

"  Oh,  doctor,  let  him  speak  on — finish,  Jerome.' 

"At  length,  my  wife  consoled  this  young  lady  as 
well  as  she  was  able.  She  was  convinced  that  aim 
wept  for  a  wretch  who  had  abandoned  her,  bat  wfaoae 
name  she  never  once  pronounced.  Some  daya  elapaed. 
One  night  the  yoong  kdy  was  in  great  suffiering — ^e 
was  about  to  become  a  mother.  I  ran  out  to  caU  a 
midwife.  At  length,  after  the  most  cruel  pains,  <Nir 
young  neighbor  waa  delivered  of  a  dau^ter— verj 
weak  and  feeble,  and  who  seemed  already  to  suffer  like 
her  mother;  my  wife  never  quitted  the  poor  young 
lady.  The  day  after  her  delivery,  she  was  very  ill, 
and  desired  to  write  to  her  father.  Fearing  that  ahe 
should  be  a  long  time  feeble,  ahe  deaired  to  commit  her 
child  to  him — to  commend  her  daughter  to  hia  care. 
She  began  a  letter,  but  she  wept  as  she  wrote.  At 
length  her  strength  failed  her— her  sufferings  increased, 
and  a  ddirium  that  never  left  her  ensued — for  on  the 
morrow— t" 

"O  my  God!  my  poor  child!  but  the  letter— the 
letter,  Jerome." 

"Oh !  I  have  it  It  is  that  I  have  just  been  in  seardi 
of  at  home — unfortunately  the  yoong  lady  bad  not 
strength  to  address  it ;  otherwise,  you  know,  I  diooU 
have  carried  it  to  her  fother— but  hold— hold — there  it 
is." 

Jerome  presents  the  unfinished  letter  to  M.  Qoerre- 
ville,  who  had  no  aooner  received  it,  than  he  uttered  an 
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exdamation/aod  niting  U  to  ha  lip*— **  My  child !  my 
child  I  oh,  it  wai  indeed  she — ^it  was  indeed  her  deer 
hand  that  tmced  these  characters  V* 

The  letter  M.  GuerreTilleread  in  a  voice  intemipted 
by  his  sobs: 

''Pardon  ne,  my  dear  fiither;  your  Pauline  was 
▼ery  guilty,  but  heaven  has  i^lready  sufiiciently  pun- 
ished her.  I  am  a  mother.  I  hare  just  been  deUvered 
of  a  daughter.  Love  her  as  you  loved  me— and  if  I 
■houM  aever  see  you  again " 

**  Poor  child !  her  hand  could  write  no  more.  She  is 
dead— dead— 4nd  without  my  embrace  V* 

hL  GnerreTille  iras  about  to  surrender  himself  to  a 
new  despair,  when  Jerome  takes  him  by  the  arm  and 
says: 

"  Sir— sir,  do  you  forget  that  your  Pauline  is  not  al- 
toge&ier  dead — that  she  has  left  a  daughter— another 
self.'' 
-   "  In  truth,  Jeromo— but  this  child " 

''This  child  7  This  child  I  took  care  of  myselC  I 
treated  her  as  if  she  had  been  my  daughter — ^her  mo- 
ther having  died  without  leaving  any  information  of 
her  fimuly.  This  poor  child  I  What  would  have  be- 
came of  her?  But  Jerome  was  ther&«^nd  do  you  not 
divine  that  this  little  Zizine— 

"  Can  it  be  possible  V* 


II 


M 


Yes,  sir,  she  is  the  daughter  of  your  poor  Pauline. 
I  never  told  any  one  that  I  was  not  her  father— but  it 
was  ibr  her  good  that  I  consented  to  part  with  her.  I 
**"M'g|it  it  was  for  her  good,  and  I  bad  no  right  to  re- 


n 


"  Jerome,  my  dear  Jerome — ah,  you  have  been  a 
good  angel  for  me." 

M.  Guerreville  opened  his  arms  to  the  Auvergnese, 
who  rushed  into  them,  and  they  remained  some  mo- 
ments locked  in  this  embrace. 

At  length,  the  first  emotion  passed,  they  try  to  com- 
pooe  themselves— to  recover  themselves.  M.  Guerre- 
ville wishes  to  rise  at  once  to  go  in  search  of  Zizine, 
but  the  doctor  prevents  him  ;  the  invalid,  however,  is 
not  content  till  Jerome  promises  to  set  out  immediately, 
in  a  carriage,  for  Beaumont,  to  i>ring  back  Zizine. 

"  Bat,"  says  M.  Guerreville,  "  if  this  Edward  is  still 
alive,  do  not  tell  him  that  this  child  is  his  daughter. 
The  wretch  who  abandoned  the  mother  is  not  worthy 
to  take  her  daughter  to  his  arms." 

"  Oh !  be  tranquil,"  says  Jerome,  '*  it  is  not  to  him 
that  1  would  commit  my  dear  little  charge.  It  is  not  for 
him  that  I  have  brought  her  up,  and  taken  care  of  her 
lor  nine  years.** 

The  stout  Auvergnese  does  not  wish  to  delay  any 
longer.  George  went  in  search  of  a  carriage,  and  by 
order  of  his  master  accompanied  Jerome.  The  coach- 
man knows  that  he  will  receive  just  what  he  asks,  if 
he  only  drives  at  full  speed ;  and  at  eleten  in  the  for^ 
noon  they  arrive  at  Beaumont. 

Jerome  stops  the  carriage  before  the  dwelling  of 
Madam  Dolbcrt.  He  is  about  going  in,  when  the  por* 
ter  stops  him  and  says : 

"  The  ladies  are  at  the  inn  of  the  village.  M.  Ed- 
ward Delaberge  is  there,  who  has  been  wounded  in  a 
duel.  He  is  very  ill — so  ill,  that  they  were  afraid  to 
move  him.    The  ladies  are  taking  care  of  him." 

"AndZidne?*' 

<'She  Is  with  the  ladies.** 


Jerome  turns  tovsid  the  inn ;  he  enters.  From  the 
sad  aspect  of  every  one,  he  sees  that  the  wounded  man 
is  no  better.  A  servant  points  the  way  to  the  low 
chamber  in  which  Edward  lies,  telling  him,  "  If  you 
wish  to  see  him,  you  must  be  quick,  fbr  the  physician 
says  that  he  cannot  live  through  the  day.** 

Jerome  gently  enten  the  chamber.  Near  a  window 
sat  Madam  Dolbert,  trying  to  console  Stophanie,  who 
was  weeping  bitterly ;  fbr  in  confessing  to  the  woman 
he  was  about  to  have  married,  all  his  past  fiuilts,  and 
even  the  attempt  which  he  had  just  meditated,  Edward 
had  been  able  by  his  repentance  to  reanimate  tha  love 
which  she  had  once  felt  for  him ;  byt  what  most  moves 
the  Auvergnese,  is  to  see  the  little  Zizine  on  her  knees 
before  the  bed  of  the  wounded  man* 

"  Approach,  poor  littte  thing,**  says  Edward,  in  a 
fbeUe  voice;  "I  did  not  love  thee— I  new  spoke  a 
kind  word  to  thee.  But  to-day,  I  know  not  why,  I  sea 
thee  with  pleasure.  Zizine,  thou  also  wilt  pardon  me, 
and  pray  heaven  to  show  me  merey." 

The  chikl  wept,  as  she  raised  a  silent  prayer.  At 
this  moment  Jerome  advances  and  makes  a  sign  to 
Madam  Dolbert  to  retire  with  Stephanie.  It  was  with 
difficulty  that  the  good  lady  oouM  induce  her  to  with- 
drew from  the  oin,  that  she  might  be  spared  the  sad 
spectacle  of  the  death  of  him  who  was  to  have  been 
her  husband. 

When  Madam  Dolbert  and  her  daughter  had  retired, 
Jerome  approaches  Edward,  and  pointing  to  Zizine, 
who  is  still  on  her  knees,  says  to  him  in  a  low  voice: 

"  May  heaven  in  ite  mercy  forgive  you  all  the  wrongs 
you  have  inflicted  on  her  mother  1" 

"Her  mother!*'  mutten  Edward—"  Good  heavens! 
Can  it  be  ?  This  child " 

He  had  not  strength  to  say  more ;  he  seized  one  of 
Zizine's  hands,  and  was  about  raising  it  to  his  lips, 
when  his  eyes  closed  never  again  to  open* 

Jerome  takes  the  little  giri  in  his  arms  and  hurries 
from  the  ina  Me  goes  at  once  to  Madam  Dolbert,  and 
informs  her  of  Edward's  death. 

"  Now,"  ssys  Jerome,  in  an  air  of  triumph,  "  I  am 
going  to  carry  Zizine  to  her  lather." 

"  To  her  father !"  exdaun  Madam  Dolbert  and  Ste- 
phanie at  the  same  moment;  whilst  the  child  passes  iu 
srms  around  the  neck  of  the  Auvergnese,  and  cries— 
"But  you  are  my  father!  Are  you  unwilling  that  I 
should  be  your  daughter  ?" 

"  My  dear  little  girl,  I  love  you  as  well  as  if  you 
were  my  own  child— but  it  is  now  necessary  that  you 
should  know  the  truth.  I  am  not  your  ihthei^-I  took 
care  of  you  in  your  infancy— you  have  repaid  me  by 
your  caresses  and  jwu  love,  Zizine.  I  had  seen  your 
mother  die,  and  I  had  no  means  of  discovering  your 
relations.  It  was  very  natural  then  that  I  should  call 
myself  your  frther.  But  to-day  Heaven  has  permitted 
me  to  discover  him.  Your  mother,  my  deai^— your 
mother  was  the  daughter  of  this  good  M.  Guerreville, 
who  was  our  benefactor ;  he  sought  for  her,  he  wept 
for  her,  for  nine  years.  But  he  has  not  lost  everything; 
for  he  has  discovered  you.  You  shall  rfplace  his  lost 
Pauline— for  you  also  are  his  daughter ;  and  you  will 
love  him  dearly— will  you  not?  Tryi  ^y  7®^  *^^^ 
tion,  to  restore  the  happiness  of  which  he  has  been  so 
long  deprived." 

"Oh,  yes,  I  love  M.  Guenreville  very  much,**  says 
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Zizine,  in  teara ;  **  but  I  want  that  you  should  always 
be  my  father.*' 

Stephanie,  who  had  heard  all,  presses  the  little  girl 
to  her  heart,  and  says — "Thus  I  loee  eyerything  at 
once — loTe,  friendship,  all  that  has  made  the  charm  of 
the  past,  and  is  the  hope  of  the  future.*' 

*'  Oh !  be  not  distressed,  my  dear  friend,"  says  Zi- 
zine, "  M.  Guerreville  is  yery  good.  He  knows  all 
that  you  have  done  for  me,  and  he  will  let  me  oome  and 
see  you  yery  often  :  is  it  not  so,  Jerome  7" 

'*  Yes,  without  doubt — ^I'll  answer  for  it;  we  will  all 
be  yery  happy  together.  But  your  grandpapa  expects 
you,  my  Zinzinette ;  this  good  man  has  been  miserable 
for  nine  years,  and  you  must  now  hasten  to  console 
him." 

Jerome  does  not  wait  for  a  reply.  He  carries  out 
the  little  girl — gets  into  the  carriage  with  her,  where 
he  places  her  on  his  knees ;  for  the  good  Aurergnese 
wishes  to  take  advantage  of  these  last  moments  in 
which  h&  can  treat  Zizine  like  his  daughter.  But  the 
whole  length  of  the  way,  he  was  constantly  repeating 
to  the  child : 

**  You  must  call  M.  Guerreyille  lather,  immediately^ 
always  call  him  lather.  Oh,  it  will  do  him  so  much 
good  to  hear  you  call  him  so— this  good  man  I  that  will 
be  enough  to  cure  him." 

At  length  they  reach  Paris.  They  stop  before  the 
door  of  M.  Querreyiile.  He  had  risen  and  was  sitting 
at  the  window ;  the  doctor  could  not  refuse  him  this 
privilege.  On  seeing  Zizine  descend  from  the  carriage, 
his  sight  grows  dim,  his  eyes  fill  with  tears,  and  he  falls 
almost  senseless  on  his  chair.  But  he  recovers  himself 
as  he  hears  a  sweet  voice  saying  to  him—"  My  fiither, 
do  you  wish  to  embrace  your  daughter  7" 

Who  can  describe  the  happiness,  the  rapture  of  this 
man,  who,  for  nine  years,  has  not  answered  to  that  ten- 
der name  7  He  presses  Zizine  in  his  arms,  he  covers 
her  with  kisses,  he  cannot  take  his  eyes  away  from  her ; 
for  in  this  child  he  sees  once  more  his  1^  Pauline. 

**  Brave  Jerome!"  says  M.  Guerreville,  when  he  re- 
covers strength  to  speak,  "  I  owe  you  all  my  happiness ! 
Ah,  my  friend,  you  shall  not  leave  me.  I  wish  that 
you  should  give  up  your  present  situation,  and  pass 
the  rest  of  your  days  in  repose  and  happiness." 

'*I  repose!"  says  Jerome;  ''and  what  for?  I  am 
not  sick!  Gtuit  my  present  situation!  Oh!  no,  Mon- 
sieur Guerreville,  permit  me  always  to  remain  a  water- 
carrier  and  nothing  but  a  water-carrier.  You  will  not 
receiire  me  with  less  pleasure,  and  I  shall  be  better  con- 
tented. Ah !  when  I  shall  have  no  more  strength  to 
carry  my  buckets— then  I  don't  say,  but  that  I  might 
be  glad  of  a  little  corner  to  sleep  in — with  permission 
to  embrace  my  Zinzinette.  That  is  all  that  I  shall 
need  to  make  me  happy  I" 

M.  Guerreville's  only  reply  was  to  press  the  Au- 
vergnese  in  his  arms,  while  his  little  daughter  leaps 
upon  his  neck. 

It  is  said  that  deep  emotions  are  dangerous,  but  those 
born  of  pleasure  seldom  result  in  evil.  Eight  days 
after  this  event,  M.  Guerreville  was  entirely  recovered ; 
but  his  grand-daughter  had  not  left  him  for  a  moment, 
and  she  was  so  gentle,  so  sweet,  so  affectionate,  that 
he  could  not  but  say  to  her — "  My  dear  child,  you  have 
restored  to  me  all  that  I  have  lost!" 

Madam  Dolbert  had  returned  with  Stephanie  to  Pa- 


ris. Among  kind-hearted  people,  aoquaintimoe  and  at- 
tachments are  soon  formed.  M«  Guerreville  was  Tery 
happy  in  testifying  to  Madam  Dolbert  and  Stephanie, 
his  gratitude  for  all  that  they  had  done  for  Zizine.  A 
pleasant  intimacy  was  established  between  them,  and 
thus  Zizine  still  continued  to  see  her  young  proCectres. 

Jerome  came  often  to  embiace  her  whom  be  had  lo 
long  called  his  daughter;  and  the  evidence  of  Zizbe's 
happiness  repaid  all  that  he  had  done  for  her. 

Dr.  Jenneval,  the  sincere  and  devoted  friend,  whose 
assiduity  had  preserved  the  life  of  M.  GuerreiiUe,  vas 
regarded  as  one  of  the  fiunily;  and  in  the  eoone  of 
time,  by  his  amiable  character  and  livelinesi  of  wit, 
efFac«d  from  the  heart  of  Stephanie  the  image  of  her 
first  lover. 


TO  M 


G 


BY  8.  W.  IROE. 

Grief*— Grief  has  left 
Its  saddest  traces  on  thy  moumfiil  brow ! 
Thy  virgin  fqgfc  so  youthful,  tells  e'en  now 

Of  p|»  bereft— 
Of  sweet  affection's  early,  gloomy  blight— 
Of  fondest  hopes  sunk  into  sorrow's  night ! 

Death— ruthless  Death ! 
Has  stricken,  even  yesterday,  one  dear 
To  thy  existence, — ^making  life* drear! 

The  Autumn^s  breath 
Comes  not  more  chilling  on  the  Summer's  roee, 
Than  this  remembrance  o'er  thy  heart's  repose. 

Thy  heart  is  lone ! 
No  mother's  kindly  smile  upon  thee  beams- 
No  star  of  peace  amid  life's  darkness  gleams ; 

Thy  smiles  are  gone ! 
While  lingers  yet  youth's  morning  glow 
Upon  thy  cheek,  as  sunbeams  on  the  snow ! 

But  oh!  think  not 
That  there  is  none,  who  fondly  dreams  of  thee— 
Who,  in  affliction's  hour,  weeps  sympathy 

In  thy  sad  lot. 
Aye,  dearest,  I  will  be,  in  hours  of  care. 
More  than  a  father — ^kindred — ever  are ! 

'TIS  but  a  day 
Since  I  have  known  aught  of  thy  joy  or  grief; 
Yet  would  I  give  my  life  to  bring  relief— 

To  chase  away 
The  sad  remembrance  of  the  gloomy  past— 
To  teach  thee  sorrow  will  not  always  last ! 

Thou  hast  no  home 
To  call  thee  to  its  shades  of  peace  and  rest— 
To  calm  sad  mem'ry — make  existence  blest: 

Then  wilt  thou  come, 
Oh !  brightest  angel  of  my  fairy  dreams— 
And  shod  around  my  soul  love's  joyous  beams? 

And  we  will  dwell 
In  the  sweet  south,  where  green  savannahs  wave- 
Where  the  blue  sea  shall  ever  murm'ring  lave 

Our  sylvan  dell ! 
Oh !  there,  on  poesy's  enchanted  ground, 
We'll  live,  within  deep  ocean's  ceaseless  sound ! 
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NOTES   AND  ANECDOTES, 

Poliiieal  ftod  MiicellaiMOiM— ftom  1796  to  isao— Dnwn  from 
the  FoitfoUo  of  aa  Officer  of  the  £mplro  j  and  tmwUted  in 
Paris,  from  the  French  for  the  Meaienger. 

THE  MISTRESS  OP  THE  PRETENDER. 

The  Comie  diPnnenee  (Louis  XVIII)  was  in  Poland, 
where  the  police  caused  all  his  moTements  to  be  care- 
fully watched.  It  was  a  short  time  after  the  conspiracy 
of  Georges^  and  the  establishment  of  the  empire.  Sud- 
denly information  was  transmitted  to  Paris,  that  a  lady 
who  had  lived  on  terms  of  intimacy  with  the  Comte  de 
Pmoence^  was  about  to  return  to  the  French  capitoL 
They  gare  her  the  title  of  JIfitfrejt  rf  the  Preimder, 
whidi  was  enough  to  haTe  rendered  the  story  itself  sus- 
piciooa.  Nerertheless  it  was  necessary  to  ascertain 
what  this  lady  had  done  in  Poland,  and  what  she  was 
going  to  do  in  Paris. 

An  agent  was  chosen,  witty,  intelligent  and  ex- 
tremely handsome.  His  instructions  were  given  to 
him,  with  money  necessary  for  his  Toyage,  and  he  set 
off  for  the  oountry.  The  police  had  been  informed  of 
the  name  under  which  the  lady  travelled,  of  the  day, 
and  the  probable  hour  of  her  arriTal,  and  of  the  hotel 
at  which  she  proposed  to  lodge. 

On  the  day  designated,  the  agent  set  off  from  Nan- 
terre  in  a  eoMoUt  de  porte,  taking  with  him  many  very 
heavy  trunks,  and  arrived  at  the  hotel  at  which  the 
lady  was  expected  to  descend.  Many  apartments 
were  vacant.  He  retained  them  all  for  his  family, 
whom  he  preceded  but  by  a  few  days. 

In  the  eourse  of  the  evening  another  carriage  stopped 
at  the  door  of  the  hotel — ^it  was  that  of  the  lady  in 
question.  She  exhibited  a  good  deal  of  dissatisfaction 
on  learning  that  not  a  single  apartment  remained, 
which  could  be  given  her.  "There  are  many  unoccu- 
pied,** said  the  landlord,  '*  but  a  great  foreign  nobleman 
has  retained  them  all  for  his  family,  which  he  is  ex- 
pecting in  a  few  days.**  All  that  he  could  do  for  the 
purpose  of  saving  her  the  inconvenience  of  seeking  a 
lodging  at  so  late  an  hour,  was  to  inquire  of  this  noble 
foreigner,  who  appeared  to  be  much  of  a  gentleman, 
if  he  would  consent  to  give  up  to  a  lady,  for  a  single 
night,  one  of  the  apartments  he  had  rented,  but  which 
he  did  not  yet  occupy. 

The  stranger,  the  gcntfcnum,  contrived  to  cause  him- 
self to  be  a  little  solicited.  He  was  toid  that  the  lady 
was  handsome — thb  consideration  decided  him.  He 
hastened  to  descend  to  offer  her  his  hand,  and  to  place 
at  her  disposal  all  the  apartments,  even  his  own.  He 
did  more—the  lady  arrived  a  good  deal  fatigued ;  having 
given  no  orders  in  advance  for  supper,  she  would  be 
forced  to  wait  some  time.  He  begged  her  to  partake  of 
his  own.  She  hesitated — two  or  three  times  politely 
refusing— but  at  last  consented. 

Placing  themselves  at  table,  they  converse,  approach 
each  other,  and  a  short  time  only  elapsed  before  an  in- 
timacy is  established  between  them.  Towards  mid- 
night  their  intimacy  was  already  such,  that  every  apart- 
ment might  have  been  returned  to  the  owner  of  the 
hotel,  with  the  reservation  of  but  a  single  chamber. 

The  next  naoming  the  agent  presented  himself  at  the 
audience  of  his  chief. 


**  Sir,"  said  he,  **  the  woman  whom  you  charged  me 
to  converse  with,  is  simply  a  eunnmg  jade — I  know 
her  perfectly,  she  has  nothing  eonoealed  from  me.  She 
is,  to  describe  her  whole  character,  quite  a  good  looking 
young  woman,  who  visited  Poland  in  the  hopes  of 
drawing  some  money  from  the  nobles  of  that  country. 
She  found  them  all  ruined,  and  returns  here  in  the 
hope  of  doing  better." 

*'  It  would  seem  your  knowledge  has  progressed  ra- 
pidly, if  she  has  already  confided  such  iMcrets  to  your 
ear." 

'*It  was  not  without  difficulty  that  I  led  her  to  that 
point;  but  she  wants  money;  and  she  believes  me  a 
rich  and  poi^ful  sttgnciir.  Moreover  she  has  never 
even  seen  the  person  of  the  Cwnpte  de  Prounee/* 

**  Tet  she  was  seen  to  enter  the  house  which  he  in- 
habits." 

*^  Then  it  was  not  on  his  aqcount,  but  to  visit  some 

"  She  may  be  playing  a  part  for  the  purpose  of  de- 
ceiving us?" 

"  She  must  then  be  a  woman  who  carries  her  devo- 
tkm  to  great  lengths.  If  you  think  proper,  I  will  con- 
tinue to  see  her." 

**  Yes :  a  woman  does  not  communicate  the  first  day, 
or  the  first  night,  everything  that  she  has  in  her  mind. 
Continue  to  visit  her ; — ^give  yourself  out  as  an  enemy 
of  the  government,  speak  to  her  adroitly  of  the  Bour- 
bons; lead  her  then,  if  possible,  to  some  confidences." 

The  stranger  returned  to  the  hotel,  seemed  more  and 
more  attracted  by  the  lady,  and  showed  her  the  grei^test 
attention.  Both,  dreading  the  arrival  of  his  family, 
which  was  expected  every  moment,^leploring  in  ad- 
vance their  inevitable  separation,  endeavored  to  console 
themselves  by  making  the  most  of  their  time  at  the 
theatres  and  fiteg. 

Eight  days  passed  in  this  way.  The  agent  finally 
paid  another  visit  to  his  chief;  but  he  was  not  longer 
so  gay  and  light-hearted  as  before. 

"  I  told  you,"  he  said,  addressing  his  employer, "  that 
the  woman  in  question  was  a  jade.  I  will  add  that 
she  is  a  wicked  one — I  will  answer  that  she  knows  no- 
thing ;  but  if  she  was  not  driven  from  Poland,  it  would 
be  well,  at  least,  to  send  her  from  France." 

"How,  why  7" 

**  I  told  you  eight  days  since,  that  she  had  concealed 
nothing  from  me.  You  replied  that  a  woman  did  not 
always  commonicale  the  first  day  or  even  the  first 
night,  everything  she  possessed : — ^you  were  right,  and 
I  was  wrong.  She  did  conceal  one  thing  from  me ;  and 
I  have  since  learnt  what  it  was ;  you  must  give  me 
leave  of  absence  for  a  month.  Should  you  hereafter 
have  any  other  commission  of  the  same  kind,  entrust  it, 
I  pray  you,  to  another  person." 


THE  ROYALIST  MOVEMENT  IN  1814. 

Louis  XVIII  states,  I  do  not  know  where,  (perhaps 
in  the  preamble  to  his  cWfe  sefroy/e)  that  he  had  been 
recalled  by  the  unanimous  wishes  of  the  French 
people.  A  year  after.  Napoleon  was  recalled  from  the 
island  of  Elba,  by  the  unanimous  wishes  of  the  same 
French  people;  and  a  hundred  daj^s  had  scarcely 
elapsed  before,  once  more,  the  same  unanimous  wishes 
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wen  declared  in  fiivor  of  LiCNiit  XVill !  lo  the  event  of 
an  acceewon  to  the  throne,  theae  unanimooa  wishes  are 
the  easiest  thing  in  the  world  to  obtain.  Some  few  in- 
teicsied  person^  an  imperceptible  minority,  make  them* 
selTcs  heard.  The  rest^  that  is  the  majority,  keep 
silent  fiom  prudence  or  fear ;— to  this  silent  majority 
the  principle  thtA  «tf«ict  gtetf  eonjciU  is  applied,  and  the 
▼oiee  of  the  minority  thus  becomes  the  unanimous  voice 
of  the  people. 

Louis  XYm  and  his  family  had  been  absent  twenty 
two  years  ftoni  France  when  Napoleon  was  dethroned. 
The  generatioo  which  had  been  contemponry  with  the 
Bourbons,  no  longer  existed  in  1814,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a  few  indlTiduals,  some  of  whom  were  engaged 
in  the  serrice  of  the  empire,  and  others  (the  majority) 
living  in  a  retired  way  at  their  country  seats,  ikr  from 
public  afiairs^  and  from  the  worid.  Neariy  all  had  for- 
gotten the  BourbonSi  The  generatM>n  of  the  revelation 
and  of  the  empire  was  entirely  ignorant  of  their  exirtp 
ence.  I  belong,  on  my  father^  side,  to  a  ftimlly  which, 
before  the  revolution  of  1789,  had  been  attached  to  the 
service  of  the  Count  d*Astots.  I  had  often  heard  tliis 
Prince  spoken  of,  without  ever  thinking  to  inquire  if  he 
still  existed ;  and  when  towards  the  end  of  the  cam- 
paign of  France,  an  Austrian  officer  called  to  me  from 
the  left  bank  of  the  Iser,  where  he  commanded  a  poet 
pppoeed  to  mine,  which  was  on  the  right,  and  announ- 
ced that  peace  was  concluded,  and  that  Louis  XVIlI 
would  return  to  France,  I  did  not  know,  I  frankly 
confess  it,  of  whom  be  spoke. 

In  1814  the  Bourbons  caused  themselveatobe  thought 
of,  and  it  was  well  that  they  did,  for  otherwise  scarcely 
any  one  would  have  dreampt  of  them. 

Tet,  I  shall  be  told,  that  the  moment  that  the  foreign 
troops  arrived  in  Paris,  white  cockades  were  exhibited, 
and  cries  of  vim  U  roi,  vi»e  Lemi  XVUI,  were  heard  in 
the  city.  On  the  Slst  of  March  1814,  a  royalist  procla- 
mation was  placarded  on  the  walls  of  Paris.  I  know  it ; 
I  have  even  a  copy  in  my  possession,  perhaps  the  only 
one  existing,  of  this  unsigned  proclamation.  I  will 
transcribe  iL 

TO  THE  INHABIT AIfT8  OF  r AKI8. 

InhMtmU  of  Pmit  I 

The  hour  of  your  deliverance  has  arrived ;  your  op- 
pressors are  deprived  forever  of  the  power  of  injuring 
you. 

Your  dty  is  saved ! 

Return  thanks  to  Providence,  and  exhibit  (he  evi- 
dence of  your  gratitude  to  the  illustrious  monarchs  and 
their  brave  armies,  who  have  been  so  basely  calumni- 
ated. It  is  to  them  you  are  indebted  for  the  peace, 
the  repose,  and  the  prosperity  of  which  you  have  been 
so  long  deprived. 

Let  jrour  feelings,  kept  under  for  so  many  years, 
show  themselves  in  cries,  a  thousand  times  reiterated, 
of  vht  U  roi!  moi  LauU  XVIIII  therU  not  ghUnux 
libfraUun ! 

Let  the  most  tender  union  and  the  most  perfect  order 
reign  among  you,  that  the  crowned  heads  about  to 
honor  your  walls  with  their  presence,  received  as  sa- 
viors, may  learn  that  Frenchmen,  and  above  all,  that 
Parisians,  have  preserved  in  theirhearts  ntpeet  fbr  the 
laws,  and  love  for  the  monarchy. 

Porta,  31«f  ^fMmrek,  1814. 


I  trust  I  shall  be  pardoned  the  sentiment  of  diigait 
which  the  reading  of  such  a  publication  cannot  fail  to 
inspire.  I  have  been  compelled  to  transcribe  it,  as  a 
matter  of  history-~besides  I  had  a  coneession  to  nnke. 
It  is  true,  that  during  the  passage  of  the  nrnd-gtrde  of 
the  enemy,  while  the  tri-oolored  flag  sUU  floated  orer 
Paris,  some  white  cockadea  were  exhibited,  some  cnei 
of  vise  LmtU  JtFIf/ were  heard,  some  royalist  prodsot- 
tions  were  posted  in  the  streets.  This  is,  periupi, 
what  has  been  called,  what  Louia  XYin  spokcofii 
Uu mnimtHt wish rf Uu  Frmek peopU.  Doesanyose 
desire  now  to  know  the  real  number  of  the  Fraicfa, 
who,  unanimously,  re-called  Louis  XYIII 7 1  do  not 
speak  at  hazard — 1  am  on  sure  ground.  The  list  haa 
been  printed  in  connection  with  a  historical  notice  of  the 
event  A  notice  of  which,  copies  enough  were  printed 
to  be  presented  to  the  tBasfriowf  monerd^  and  to  Louis 
XYIIL  They  were— sixTT-su :  and  yet,  many,  who 
had  no  agency  in  the  matter,  obtained  the  uueripUoaof 
their  namea  on  the  list,  as  certain  deputies  bad  their 
names  subscribed  to  the  fomous  protest  of  theCfaafflber 
of  Deputies,  in  July  1830,  which,  if  I  am  not  mistaken, 
had  originally  fifteen  aignatures,  at  the  most  {Set  ni- 
denee  AV.  I,  a<  tAs  end  ^ftiu  matmMcrtpL) 

The  royalist  movement  of  1814^  was,  so  fitf  as  Paris 
was  concerned,  much  such  an  afl^r  as  the  cooqnney 
of  Mallet  I  subjoin  what  I  know  and  can  prove  oo 
the  subject 

Towards  the  nHmth  of  December  1813,  a  M.  de  Se- 
mall^,  an  old  page  of  Louis  XYIII,  had  been  sent  to 
Paris  for  the  purpose  of  confirming  the  relations  of  tlie 
Bourbons  with  their  ancient  partizana.  M.  de  Semilk 
first  addressed  himself  to  the  chiefs  of  the  party.  He 
was  unsuccessful  with  them.  He  was  obliged  to  de- 
scend, and  consequently  to  encounter  men  who  bad 
nothing  to  lose  and  everything  to  gain.  These  persou 
listened  to  his  propositions,  and  a  royalist  coauaiitee, 
timid  and  frightented,  organized  itself  at  Paria.  The 
members  agreed  to  meet  at  the  house  of  one  of  the  com- 
mittee, naoted  Lemercier,  in  the  me  de  PEekAqmeff  No. 
36.  This  Lemercier  had  been  a  banker,  and  beooming 
embarrassed  in  business,  had  turned  a  man  of  letters. 
M.  de  Semall^  had  the  rare  good  luck  not  to  sddren 
himself  to  any  agent,  or  any  yi'ieiid  of  the  police.  The 
meetings  of  the  committee  woe  kept  secret  The 
Duke  of  Rovigo  had  no  suspicion  of  their  existence ;  and 
remained  ignorant  of  everything  connected  with  the 
committee,  till  the  31st  of  March.  He  confesses  the 
faa  in  his  Memoirs. 

Among  M«  de  Somalia's  recruits  there  was  a  III  de 
L***'****,  a  man  of  great  energy,  a  captain,  and  a 
ehtf  d*eseadms  during  the  imigmtion.  He  was  sf(e^ 
wards  a  Gok>nel  in  la  Vtndie,  and  was  the  last  of  the 
Vendean  chiefs  to  consent  to  treat  with  the  Fiist  Coa- 
suL  This  man  (I  cannot  name  him  for  he  is  yet  liring) 
haa  frequently  told  me  that  he  woukl  willingly  have 
served  the  republic,  but  that  he  had  sworn  hatred  even 
to  death  against  Napoleon,  from  the  moment  that  he 
aaw  him  assume  the  imperial  crowi^  This  msa,  to 
whom  the  restoration  waa  odiously  ungrateful,  was  the 
main-spring  of,  indeed  the  only  roan  of  action  concerned 
in,  the  royalist  conspiracy  of  1814.  I  am  indebted  to 
him  for  all  th^  facts  I  am  about  to  reveal  in  support 
of  his  recital  he  has  shown  me  the  most  authentic  evi- 
dence, such  as  the  certificates  of  the  mayors  of  Pari% 
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attesting  thai  on  the  morning  of  the  3l8t  of  Mareh,  M. 
de  ti*******  came,  with  a  pistol  in  his  hand,  to  force 
them  to  reoeiTe  and  attach  white  oockades  to  their 
hat&    (See  evidence  a<  end  ifmfaiueeHpij  Ms.  %  and  3.) 

The  royalist  committee  met  frequently,  but  did  not 
do  much.  An  important  victory  of  the  Allied  armies 
was  necessary  to  its  action.  While  expecting  such  an 
event,  they  secretly  collected  heaps  of  white  cockades, 
and  prepared  the  necessary  proclamations.  Communi- 
cations had  been  established  with  the  head  quarters  of 
the  Emperors  of  Russia  and  Austria,  and  with  the 
King  of  Prussia.  They  endeavored  to  make  these 
Princes  explain  their  ulterior  views,  but  only  succeeded 
in  drawing  from  them  evasive  answers.  Victory,  in- 
deed, did  not  appear  in  their  eyes,  by  any  means  cer- 
tain ;  and  they  would  doubtless  have  preferred  an  ad- 
vantageous treaty,  to  the  chances  of  a  prolonged  contest 
with  an  adversary  whom  they  knew  to  be  so  fertile  in 
resom-ces,  and  so  skilful  in  profiting  by  the  most  trivial 
accidents. 

Fate  had  decided.  The  imperial  crown  was  to  fall 
from  the  head  of  the  great  man.  It  was  in  vain,  that  in 
this  unfortunate  campaign,  he  worked  every  miracle 
that  genius  could  produce.  In  vain  he  exerted  in  every 
combat  all  the  resources  of  his  super-human  activity. 
His  hour  was  arrived.  The  enemy  threatened  the 
capital  left  without  defence.  A  capitulation  had  just 
been  accepted,  and  the  next  morning  a  Prussian  ooonl- 
garde  was  to  enter  Paris. 

The  royalist  committee  declared  its  session  perma- 
nent It  was  preparing  itself  to  profit  by  events,  though 
no  iiiivorable  news  had  yet  been  received  from  the  head 
quarters  of  the  enemy.  The  Elmperor  of  Russia,  the 
Emperor  of  Austria,  and  the  King  of  Prussia,  bad  not 
yet  published  their  famous  declaration  that  they  would 
not  treat  again  with  Napoleon.  The  name  of  Louis 
XYin,  murmured  about  their  ears,  had  not  obtained  the 
least  favor.  The  idea  had  not  yet  been  conceived,  of 
imposing  on  the  Emperor  of  Austria  the  sacrifice  of  a 
crown  in  the  possession  of  his  daughter,  and  promised 
to  his  grandson.  The  imperial  authorities  still  occupied 
the  places  that  had  been  confided  to  them  by  the  Empe- 
ror. Nothing  had  yet  been  changed ;  and  the  most 
probable  idea,  supposing  the  abdication,  then  announ- 
ced, of  Napoleon,  was  that  hiar  son  would  ascend  the 
throne,  with  the  regency  entrusted  to  the  Empress 
Maria  Louisa,  under  the  protection  of  the  Emperor  of 
Austria.  Bernadotte,  also,  was  vaguely  spoken  of, 
who  claimed  a  reward  for  the  eminent,  services  he  had 
rendered  the  coalition.  The  chances  were  strongly  in 
favor  of  Napoleon  II.  Only  one  thing  could  prevent 
the  choice  falling  upon  him— a  national  demonstration— 
the  proclamation  of  a  wish,  which  the  conquerors  should 
be  forced  lo  respect,  could  alone  prevent  it. 

This  had  been  hinted  to  the  royalist  committee,  by 
the  Count  Langeron,  a  Frenchman,  then  a  general  in 
the  RiBsian  service. 

As  the  opinion  of  sixty-six  individuals,  almost  all  of 
them  entirely  unknown,  could  not  produce  the  efiect  of 
a  national  demostration,  it  was  necessary  to  deceive  the 
foreign  Princes,  to  draw  along  a  part  of  the  population 
by  deceiving  it,  and  to  compromise  individuals;  and 
that  in  the  fiice  of  the  imperial  authorities,  and  the  na- 
tional guard  of  Pliris.  Mallet  had  dreamed  the  same 
thing ;  and  il  will  be  seen  that  the  means  adopted,  were, 


almost  precisely,  the  same  on  which  the  conspirator  of 
1812  had  counted. 

A  meeting  of  the  royalist  committee  had  been  ap- 
pointed for  the  evening  of  the  30th  of  March.  Events 
were  sufficiently  advanced  to  enable  all  the  members  to 
attend  without  danger.  They  discussed  and  adopted 
the  proclamation  to  the  inhabitants  of  Paris,  which  is 
inserted  on  the  preceding  page.  The  MSS.  was  imme- 
diately carried  to  M.  Michaud,  brother  to  the  former 
principal  Editor  of  the  QjuoHdienfief  a  printer  in  the  nie 
des  Bene  Enfms.  M.  Michaud  consented  to  loan  his 
presses ;  and  it  was  for  this  service  that  he  figured  in 
the  list  of  sixty-six,  and  was  subsequently  appointed 
printer  to  the  King.  The  ofiicer  who  commanded  at 
the  back  gate  of  the  bank  of  France,  having  perceived 
an  extraordinary  bustle,  and  at  an  unusal  hour,  in  the 
house  in  which  M.  Michaud's  printing  office  was  kept, 
became  uneasy,  and  announced  their  intention  of  visit- 
ing the  work-shops.  The  noise  immediately  ceased, 
and  it  was  only  with  the  greatest  precaution,  that  they 
succeeded  in  removing  from  the  office,  the  small  num* 
ber  of  copies  already  struck  off. 

Let  us  return  to  No.  36,  me  de  PEehiqider.  The 
question  made  the  order  of  the  day,  was  how  to  effect, 
or  rather  to  get  up  the  appearance  of  a  royalist  move- 
ment in  Paris.  The  committee i  did  not  know  what 
course  to  determine  on ;  it  was  afraid  of  the  police,  and 
particularly  so  of  the  national  guard.  At  this  time  M. 
de  l^*******^  without  making  known  his  plan,  an- 
nounced his  intention  of  attempting  alone,  the  next 
morning,  that  which  the  membera  of  the  committee 
could  not  without  danger  undertake  together.  He  only 
required  of  his  fellow  conspirators,  to  supply  themselves 
with  proclamations  and  cockades,  and  to  place  them- 
selves at  given  points,  waiting  until  he  should  person- 
ally give  them  the  sign  for  action.  The  proposition 
was  accepted ; — they  were  not  embarrassed  by  the 
necessity  of  a  choice. 

M  de  L******^*  had  been  in  some  small  degree  in- 
volved in  the  conspiracy  of  Mallett  in  1818.  Pursued 
by  the  police  he  found  it  necessary  to  beat  two  agents 
who  had  been  instructed  to  arrest  him,  and  he  had  been 
arraigned  before  the  tribunals  for  this  offence,  and  con- 
demned to  a  month's  imprisonment.  Being  marked  as 
a -dangerous  character,  he  had  reason  to  fear  every  day 
a  new  arrest,  and  consequently  carefully  concealed 
himself.  ''I  am  known  to  the  police,"  he  said  to  the 
committee.  '*It  is  not  with  them  that  I  will  acL  I 
will  seek  a  position  in  which  my  person  shall  be  un- 
known.** 

M.  de  L passed  the  night  between  the  30th 

and  31st  of  March  at  the  house  of  a  member  of  the 
committee,  named  Morin,  in  company  with  an  old  cap- 
tain of  the  consular  guard ;  and  it  was  with  these  two 
persons  that  he  matured  his  plan. 

The  31st  of  March,  at  day-break,  M.  de  L— — , 
armed  with  two  pair  of  pistols,  proceeded,  accompanied 
by  M.  Morin  and  the  officer  of  the  consular  guard,  to 
the  Hotel-de-Ville.  He  passed,  without  encountering 
any  obstacle,  by  the  post  of  the  national  guard,  and, 
without  replying  to  any  of  the  questions  addressed  to 
him  by  the  attendants,  entered  the  eahittei  of  the  pre- 
fect M.  de  Chabrol  had  gone  to  the  house  of  M.  de 
Montalivet,  minister  of  the  Interior,  for  the  purpose  of 
I  assisting  at  a  meeting  of  the  mayon  of  Paris. 
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"Where  is  the  prefect?"  said  M.  de  L- 


on 


entering,  to  a  young  secretary  whom  he  saw  in  the 
cabinet. 
"He  is  absent ; — ^he  is  with  the  minister  of  the  Inte- 


n 


nor. 

•*  Who  supplies  his  place  here  ?" 

"  The  secretary-general." 

"  Look  for  him,  I  have  occasion  to  speak  to  him." 

In  an  instant  M.  de  Walknaer,  the  secretary-general 
ArriTed.  He  was  unable  to  suppress  a  movement  of 
fear  on  finding  himself  in  the  presence  of  a  man  of  so 
ferocious  an  appearance,  and  whose  half-opened  coat 
permitted  him  to  catch  a  sight  of  the  knobs  of  two 
pistols.  '  i 

"  You  are  the  secretary -general  ?"    "  Yes,  sir." 

"  How  is  it  that  a  prefect  absents  himself  from  his 
office  at  such  a  critical  moment  ?  M.  de  Chabrol  is  no 
longer  prefect  of  the  Seine :  here  is  the  new  prefect." 

"  But,  Sir " 

"  Here  is  the  new  prefect,"  replied  M,  de  L , 

pointing  to  M.Morin ;  "if  you  are  not  disposed  to  obey 
him,  to  serve  under  him,  you  can  retirs.  I  will  provide 
a  person  to  fill  your  place." 

"  But,  Sir,  I  do  not  refuse." 

"  Very  well.  Sir.  The  allied  sovereigns  have  recog- 
nized his  majesty  Louis  XVIII,  King  of  France.  This 
Prince  will  be  proclaimed  to-day.  Here  is  the  procla- 
mation published  in  bis  name;  here  are  some  white 
cockades.  Cause  all  those  employed  under  you  to  pat 
them  on  immediately,  and  dismiss  instantly  all  who  re- 
fuse to  wear  them.  Go,  I  have  to  confer  with  the  pre- 
fect" 

M.  de  Walknaer  having  withdrawn,  M.  de  L 
recommended  M.  Morin  to  exhibit  an  air  of  firmness 
and  Mtmg'fiind,  and  left  him  to  examine  the  situation  of 
things  without  M.  Morin's  first  act  was  to  despatch 
the  proclamation,  of  which  he  had  only  two  or  three 
copies,  to  the  printing  office  of  the  prefecture,  ordering 
copies  of  it  to  be  struck  off  and  posted  in  every  part  of 
Paris. 

On  reaching  the  steps  of  the  Hotel-de-Yille,  M.  de 
L  observed  a  detachment  of  foreign  troops  on 

the  Cluay,  at  the  head  of  which  was  a  generaL  This 
person  was  General  Baron  Plotho,  chief  of  the  King  of 
Prussia's  sta£    He  was  accompanied  by  the  Count  de 

Qoltz,  whom  M.  de  L had  known  at  Munster 

as  aide-de-camp  of  Blucher,  when  that  general  com- 
manded the  line  of  demarcation.  M.  de  L  ad- 
vanced to  meet  the  detachment 

"Where  are  you  going,  general?  What  do  you 
want?" 

"  I  am  looking  for  the  magistrate,  the  prefect" 

"  I  am  the  person,  general,  what  do  you  desire  ?" 

"  I  come  to  arrange  with  you  for  the  passage  of  the 
troops,  and  the  lodgings  of  the  Emperors  of  Russia  and 
Austria,  of  the  King  of  Prussia,  and  the  Princes,  who 
accompany  them." 

"  Have  the  goodness  to  follow  me.** 

Baron  Plotho  dismounted,  gave  the  bridle  of  his  horse 
to  a  quarter-master,  and,  accompanied  by  two  aides- 
de-camp,  followed  M«  de  L ,  who  introduced  him 

into  the  grand  saloon  of  the  Hotel-de-Yille.  "The 
secretary-general !"  he  demanded,  on  entering.  They 
hastened  to  inform  M.  de  Walknaer,  who  immediately 
presented  himself. 


"  Here  is  a  general  who  comes  to  make  arrangements 
with  us  for  the  passage  of  the  troops,  and  the  lodgings 
of  the  sovereigns.  It  is  important  that  the  neoessaiy 
measures  should  be  immediately  taken.  Whose  busi- 
ness is  it  7" 

"  It  is  the  duty  of  M.  Monnet,  Chief  of  division." 

"  Have  him  called." 

M.  Monnet  arrives ;  and  M.  de  L ^  after  ex- 
changing a  few  words  with  the  general,  infiMms  him 
that  the  Emperor  of  Russia  desired  to  ^  himself  in  the 
Champs  Elys^es,  the  Emperor  of  Austria  oo  the  Boule- 
vards, and  the  King  of  Prussia  in  the  fimbwrg  St  Ger- 
main. M.  Monnet  informed  them  that  the  designation 
of  the  lodgings  was  an  affair  of  the  corporation  authori- 
ties ;  and  was  about  to  say  something  else,  when  M.  de 

L — • f  who  felt  the  value  of  time,  interrupted  him 

suddenly : — 

"  Come  with  us.  Sir." 

On  descending,  M.  de  L<^— 


observed  in  the  court- 
yard a  carriage  in  waiting; — it  was  M.  de  Chabrors, 
which  M.  de  Walknaer  was  about  to  send  in  great  haste 

for  him.    On  a  sign  from  M.  de  L the  eoachman 

drove  up  at  the  foot  of  the  steps ;— a  domestic  opened 
the  door ; — ^M.  de  L  caused  the  general  to  enter, 

placed  himself  by  his  side  and  pointed  to  the  fit>nt  seat. 


inviting  M.  Monnet  to  occupy  it  The  coachman  was 
ordered  to  proceed  to  No.  36,Tuede  VEekiqitUr :  he  set 
off  followed  by  a  detachment  of  foreign  troops. 

The  members  of  the  royalist  committee  were  waitin; 
with  the  deepest  anxiety. 

"  My  friends,**  said  M.  de  L—  on  entering*  "  I 
have  succeeded ; — the  national  guard  is  pandjrzed  ; — 
Morin  is  at  the  Hotel-de-Yille  where  I  have  estaUialied 
him  as  prefect ; — 1  have  a  Prussian  general  with  me  in 
a  carriage  whidi  belongs  to  I  know  not  whom ; — he  be- 
lieves me  a  high  officer ; — ^I  will  profit  by  him  as  far  as 
1  find  necessary  before  he  is  disabused." 

"Bravo!  bravo  I  bravo!" 

A  member  of  the  committee  ofiered  to  aceompaBy  M. 
de  L' 

"  Take  a  basket  of  white  cockades,  some  proclama- 
tions, and  follow  me." 

M.  de  L* returned  to  the  carriage,  and  informed 

the  general  that  the  member  of  the  committee  vras  one 
of  his  agents.  They  then  proceeded  to  the  fiLuboorig 
St  Honors,  in  which  the  mayoralty  of  the  first  orron- 
HsMoneni  is  still  situated. 

In  crossing  the  Boulevards  near  the  Maddemtj  M. 
de  L  observed  a  collection  of  people ;  he  had  the 

carriage  stopped,  and  addressed  a  warm  discourse  to  the 
crowd  that  surrounded  him.  He  informed  them  that 
the  allied  powers  had  recognized  Louis  XVIII,  and  he 
invited  them  to  join  him  in  crying  vise  le  rol  /  He  af- 
fected to  appeal  to  genera]  Plotho,  who,  understanding 
French  but  imperfectly,  replied  by  a  gesture  of  affirma- 
tion. Cries  of  vise  Uroi!  were  then  heard  among  the 
crowd.  He  distributed  some  proclamations,  tlirew  out 
a  handful  of  white  cockades,  closed  the  door,  and  or- 
dered the  driver  to  proceed. 

On  his  arrival  at  the  mayoralty,  before  occupying 

himself  with  the  business  of  the  general,  M.  de  L— 

proclaimed  the  acknowledgment  of  Louis  XvilJ,  and 
compelled  those  connected  with  the  mayoralty  lo  put 
on  the  white  cockade.  The  Elysde-Bourbon  having 
been  selected  as  the  most  suitable  Ibdging  for  the  Em- 
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peror  of  Rossia,  M.  de  L- 


to  be  immediately  prepared,  and  taking  with  him  the 
Pruttian  general,  proceeded  to  (he  mayoralty  of  the 
10th  arrmutusemeiU,  in  the  faubourg  Sl  Germain.  On 
the  piece  ttu  Cwrrmud  he  renewed  the  scene  that  had 
been  acted  on  the  Boalevarda.  A  singular  obstacle 
presented  itself  on  this  occasion,  when  he  was  address 
ing  the  crowd  that  had  been  drawn  together  by  the 

strangeness  of  his  escort    M.  de  L -^  was  inviting 

them  to  cry  with  him  the  U  rci!  vise  LauU  XVUI! 
when  a  woman  approached  Tery  near  him,  and  replied 
with  energy — "JVb,  /i0iU  iwl/"  M.  de  L—  was 
thunderstruck.  **  If  it  had  been  a  man,"  he  said  to 
me,  **l  would  hare  killed  him."  The  desired  effect 
had,  howcTer,  been  produced;  the  cry  had  been  re- 
peated by  the  great  majority,  and  the  white  cockades 
were  accepted. 

On  ascending  the  stairway  of  the  mayoralty  of  the 

10th  mmndiumnentf  M.  de  L encountered  M. 

Piault,  the  son-in-law  of  the  mayor,4foing  out  in  the 
dress  of  a  national  guard.  He  had  long  been  ac- 
quainted with  him. 

"Where  are  you  going,  shr,  in  this  dress  ?  Do  you  wish 
to  hare  Paris  pillaged  1  Are  you  ignorant  that  Louis 
XYIII  has  been  recognized  by  the  allied  sorereigns  7" 

"  My  dear  M.  L ,  I  know  nothing  about  it." 

**  In  this  case,  you  are  the  only  person  in  Paris  unin- 
formed of  the  feet.  At  least  take  this  cockade,  it  will 
saTS  you  from  any  personal  danger." 

The  cockade  was  accepted ;  but  M.  de  L- 


f; 


ordered  the  apartments  (*the  Hotel  de  Ville.    During  his  excursion  with  General 

Plotho,  M.  de  L    ■  ■      could  give  them  no  news  of 


from  the  window,  that  it  had  been  almost  instantly 
thrown  into  the  street. 

The  mayor  was  in  his  eMnet  when  M  de  L  , 

who  had  left  General  Plotho  in  the  saloon,  entered  the 
former.    **  Well,  Louis  XVIII  is  recognized !" 

*'  Indeed  I  M.  de  L ?  and  how  did  you  learn  it  T 

"  There  is  a  Prussian  general  in  the  saloon  who  will 
infimn  you*  Let  us  proceed;  you  must  pronounce 
yourself.    Tou  ought  to  gire  an  example." 

'*  But  I  don't  know  whether  I  can." 

**  Pronounce  your  determination,  or  I  shall  be  obliged 
to  supersede  you." 

"  I  baYC  never  been  opposed  to  the  Bourbons— I  am 
very  willing  that  they  should  return.  I  was  a  quarter^ 
master  under  Louis  XVI." 

"  So  much  the  better— so  much  the  better,"  replied  M., 
de  L— — ;  "  you  will  enjoy  an  advancemenL  But  an- 
Dounoe  the  acknowledgment  of  Louis  XATIIl  to  the 
officers  in  your  employment,  make  them  take  the  white 
cockade,  and  publish  the  proclamation,  of  which  I 
will  give  you  a  copy." 

"It  shall  be  done,    t  am  willing— I  am  willing." 

"  But  let  us  occupy  ourselves  at  first  with  the  lodg- 
ings of  his  majesty  the  King  of  Prussia,  who  has  se- 
lected your  part  of  the  city,"  &c 

The  same  scene  was  re-enacted  in  several  of  the 
mayoralties  of  Paris. 

Thus  the  name  of  Louis  XVIII  had  been  pronoun- 
ced in  Paris,  the  white  cockade  had  been  displayed, 
and  a  royalist  proclamation  had  been  posted,  and  all 
had  been  the  work  of  sixty-six  persons,  or  rather  of  a 
single  man !  Was  not  this,  under  more  fiivorable  cir- 
cumstances, the  very  conspiracy  of  Mallet  ? 

We  left  M.  Morin  a  prefect  of  the  creation  of  M.  de 
L ,  and  the  o!2[  captain  of  the  consular  guard,  at 


himselt  He  had  to  abandon  them  to  themselves,  and 
to  reckon  only  upon  their  courage  and  firmness.  Re- 
ceiving noHntelligence  of  what  was  going  on,  and  hear- 
ing no  shouU  in  the  streets,  M.  Morin  became  seriously 
alarmed.  He  felt  that  he  should,  in  the  case  of  failure, 
be  in  the  situation  of  General  Lahorie,  when  the  Duke 
of  Rovigo,  delivered  from  prison,  returned  to  the  hotel 
of  the  police  to  arrest  his  mpronted  successor.  To  re- 
main inactive,  under  such  circumstences,  was  a  deplo- 
rable alternative ;  and  M.  Morin,  in  the  stete  of  igno- 
rance in  which  he  found  himself,  of  everything  out  of 
doors,  was  condemned  to  do  so  at  any  moment  M« 
de  Chabrol  might  return,  and  thus  precipitete  theii^no^- 
mmt  of  the  comedy.  M.  Morin  had  summoned  the 
secretery-geoeral ;  but  M.  de  Walknaer,  recovered 
from  his  surprise,  had  hurried  off  to  the  office  of  the 
Minister  of  the  Interior,  to  inform  him  and  M.  de  Cha- 
brol of  what  had  just  occurred. 

After  wailing  an  hour  and  a  half,  M.  Morin  at  last 
determined  to  act ;  and  be  stole  quietly  off,  and  with 
the  old  officers  of  the  consular  guard,  left  the  Hotel  de 
Ville,  and  gained  the  quays  for  the  purpose  of  proceed- 
ing to  the  Tuileries,  to  see  if  anything  was  going  on 
there.  On  the  place  de  Grhe  ihey  met  a  member  of  the 
royalist  committee,  also  in  search  of  news.  His  name 
was  Berryer,  though  no  relation  of  the  deputy  of  the 
same  name.  He  joined  them;  and  the  three,  each 
having  a  white  cockade,  commenced  their  march.  They 
proceeded  without  molestetion,  until  they  reached  the 
elevation  near  the  Louvre,  when  they  were  observed  by 
a  patrol  of  the  national  guard,  commanded  by  an  officer 
of  the  name  of  Leliivre,  who  arrested  them,  tore  off 
their  cockades,  trampled  them  under  their  feet,  and 
prepared  to  conduct  the  three  prisoners  to  a  military 
stetion.  In  the  confusion  produced  by  the  arrest,  M. 
Berryer  succeeded  in  escaping,  and  commenced  running 

over  Paris,  looking  for  M.  de  L ,  to  inform  him  of 

the  misfortune  of  his  prefect,  and  of  the  attendant  he 
had  given  him. 

The  patrol  which  had  arrested  M.  Morin,  belonged  to 
the  stetion  of  the  mayoralty  of  the  3rd  arrom^iMcment, 
fiuee  dee  PeHU'Piree.  To  this  place  were  the  prisoners 
conducted.  Before  they  were  locked  up,  M.  Morin 
found  means  to  enter  into  conversation  with  the  com- 
mander of  the  post,  to  whom  he  announced  the  ac- 
knowledgment of  Louis  XVIII  by  the  allied  sovereigns, 
and  the  approaching  entry  of  a  Prince  of  the  Bourbon 
family  into  Paris,  as  a  positive  fact.  The  commander 
began  to  be  alarmed  at  the  thought  of  his  having  pro- 
ceeded too  far,  and  wishing  to  securo  himself  a  protec- 
tor, he  promised  M.  Morin  to  permit  him  to  escape  as 
soon  as  he  could  do  so,  without  attracting  the  notice  of 
his  men.  Having  a  little  while  afterwards  displaced  a 
sentinel,  M.  Morin  and  the  other  prisoner  were  allowed 
to  escape  by  a  window  of  the  prison,  opening  on  the 
pjsce. 

M.  Berryer  had  rejoined  M.  de  L— —  at  the 
mayoralty  of  the  10th  ttrnmiissemeni ;  and  had  in- 
formed him,  in  a  few  words,  of  the  arrest  of  M.  Morin. 
M.  de  L  immediately  addressed  himself  to  Gene- 

ral Plotha 

"  General,  I  have  just  learnt  that  the  agent  whom  I 
\th  in  my  place  at  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  has  been  arrested 
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by  a  band  of  iniurgents.  Bonaparte  is  still  at  Fon- 
taineblean,  the  national  guard  of  Paris  is  numerous,  and 
we  shall  haTS  every  thing  to  fear,  if  we  do  not  take  en- 
ergetic measures  in  faTor  of  the  Bourbons,  and  of  public 
repose.  I  pray  you  be  so  good  as  to  sign  an  order  for 
setting  at  liberty  M.  Morin,  prefect  of  the  Seine,  and 
for  replacing  htm  at  the  head  of  his  administration.'* 

The  general  signed  it  without  hesitation.  They 
might  haTe  made  him  sign  an  order  to  set  Are  to  the 
four  corners  of  Paris  with  as  little  difficulty. 

Thus  the  first  blow  had  been  struck.  A  great  step 
had  been  accomplished.  The  success  of  this  day  (it 
was  a  great  success  not  to  haye  failed)  would  naturally 
add  powerful  auxiliaries  to  the  royalist  committee. 
The  danger  was  passed  ;  the  foreign  armies  had  entered 
Paris ;  from  all  sides  came  forth  the  chiefs  of  the  party, 
who  had  disdainfully  repulsed  the  OTertures  of  M.  de 
SemaH^:  men  who  had  only  appeared  the  morning 
after  the  victory,  but  who  wished  to  gather  its  fruits. 
The  cries  of  et'oi  Louii  XVIII !  but  rarely  heard  on  the 
Slst  of  March,  bad  become  much  more  frequent  on  the 
1st  of  April,  at  the  moment  that  the  Russian  imperial 
guard  defiled  along  the  Boulevards. 

And  yet  the  allied  Princes  had  not  pronounced  them- 
selves; after  having  declared  that  they  would  not  treat 
again  with  Bonaparte,  they  waited  the  development  of 
events.  The  Emperor  of  Russia  had  proclaimed  his 
intention  of  respecting  the  constitution  that  France 
might  choose  for  henelf. 

After  the  first  successes  of  the  royalist  committee  at 
Na  86,  in  the  rue  de  TEciUfttJcr,  a  second  committee  had 
been  formed  at  the  house  of  Madam  de  Morfontaipe, 
daughter  of  Lepelletier  Saint-Fargeau.  This  was  an 
aristocratic  royalist  committee.  Nearly  everything  had 
been  terminated,when  they  set  themselves  to  discussing 
the  question,  who  ought  to  be  called  to  the  throne. 
Count  Ferrand  spoke  in  favor  of  the  Bourbons,  and 
proposed  that  they  should  address  themselves  to  the 
senate.  From  alt  sides  exclamations  of,  ne,  no— no 
saiofe/  broke  forth;  and  it  was  determnned  that  a 
deputation  should  be  sent  to  the  Emperor  of  Russia. 
This  deputation  composed  of  Count  Ferrand,  the  Duke 
of  Larochefoucauld,  Doudauville,  Chateaubriand,  de 
Laftrt^-M^um  and  Semall^  was  not  received  by  the 
Emperor  Alexander  himself.  M.  de  Nesselrode  was 
deputed  to  meet  the  committee,  and  he  announced  the 
favorable  dispositions  of  the  Emperor. 

Already  the  power  of  the  press  was  understood. 
Only  five  journals  were  then  published  in  Paris ;  but 
these  were  sufficient  to  give  public  opinion  a  direction 
that  might  overturn  all  the  plans  of  the  royalist  corn- 
mittees.    M.  de  L  was  on  his  guard.    Presented 

by  his  new  friend,  Greneral  Plotho^  he  had  been  received 
with  great  kindness  by  General  Sacken,  governor  of 
Paris.  He  received  a  magnificent  certificate  of  his 
royalism  from  this  gentleman.  {Set  appendix  JVb.  4.) 
Gkneral  Plotho  gave  Jiim  to  understand  that  M.  de 

L w§s  a  man  who  could  be  relied  on,  endowed 

with  great  energy,  and  that  he  might  be  of  the  greatest 
service.  In  a  council  at  which  Prince  Wolkonski  as- 
sisted, it  was  decided  that  M.  de  L  should  be  as- 
sociated with  the  governor  of  Paris.  As  soon  as  he 
entered  upon  the  duties  of  his  office,  he  obtained  an 
order  appointing  M.  Morin  censor-general  of  all  the 
oumais,  with  express  orders  to  every  editor  to  print 


nothing  without  written  authority  from  the  supreme 
director  of  the  prsss.    {Set  ofpemdix  ^9,  S.) 

All  the  imperial  censors,  with  the  exception  of  the 
one  attached  to  the  Jtfonilciir,  were  pot  aside.  M. 
Morin  substituted  them  by  Messrs.  Demeraan,  for  tba 
Jemmd  dee  DeboU;  Salgues,  for  the  JoHnui  de  Pmit; 
and  Midland,  for  the  OnetU  de  JVsnec. 

Everything  being  thus  prepared,  it  is  easy  to  ander- 
stand  the  facility  with  which  the  restoration  was  cf- 
fecud.  That  part  of  the  population  which  had  been 
deceived,  precipitated  itself  before  a  new  power,  which 
it  was  told  was  recognoed  and  proclaimed,  and  in  which 
tyery  one  saw  the  dispenser  of  favors.  The  authorities 
followed  the  impulse  given  by  this  part  of  the  b»|Ni- 
lation;  and  the  allied  sovereigns,  deceived  in  their 
turn,  yielded  to  what  appeared  the  unanimous  wish  of 
France. 

The  departments  had  pronounced  themselves  htfyn 
Paris ;  those  ef  the  south  particularly,  where  ihe  Dnka 
d'Angoul^me  had  showed  himself  in  the  suite  of  the 
army  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington.  The  department  of 
Qironde,  as  soon  as  the  telegraph  had  transmitted  to  it 
the  news  of  the  entry  of  the  foreign  armies  into  Paris, 
sent  a  deputation  to  Prince  Talleyrand,  president  of 
the  provisionary  govemmenL  This  deputaikm  was 
charged  to  ask  the  recall  of  the  Bourbons.  But  in  these 
departments  the  unanimity  was  exhibited  under  the 
same  forms  as  at  Paris.  There,  as  at  Paris,  it  waa  an 
imperceptible  minority,  but  a  minority  triumphing 
under  the  protection  of  foreign  bayooetSi  dictating  the 
law  to  an  immense  majority,  but  to  a  majority  pa* 
ralyzed  by  terror. 

In  proportion  to  the  occupation  of  the  cities  of  France 
by  the  armies  of  the  enemy,  the  royalists  pronounced 
themselves  in  favor  of  the  Bourbons.  At  Troyes  there 
were  two  who  had  the  courage,  in  the  presence  of  the 
Russians,  to  resume  the  cross  of  Saint  Louis ;  but  they 
wore  it  by  a  gold  chain,  the  red  ribbon,  according  to 
them,  having  been  dUkonartd  by  the  Legion  of  Honor. 
The  Russians  beat  a  retreat  after  the  battle  of  Monte- 
reau :  one  of  the  two  ehtptUert  of  Saint  Louis  departed 
with  the  head  quarters  of  the  Emperor  Alexander ;  the 
other  could  not  determine  to  abandon  his  wife,  who  en- 
treated him,  on  her  knees,  not  to  leave  her.  Tried  by  a 
military  commission,  he  was  condemned  to  death  and 
shoL  After  his  death,  his  vumuoUMe  widow  was 
twice  re-married. 

One  would  think  that  the  restoration  had,  doubtlesi^ 
shown  itself  generously  grateful  to  the  men  who  thus 
expoeed  themselves  in  its  service.  Henry  lY,  that 
Prince  who  has  been  called  the  best  of  Kings,  said,  "  / 
Aose  no  oceaaUm  fo  purchaee  myfiriendiJ'  This  was  also 
the  maxim  of  his  descendants.  M.  Morin,  conspirator, 
prefect  of  the  Seine  for  some  hours,  censor-genersl  of 
the  journals,  afterwards  chief  of  the  first  division  in  the 
department  of  the  minister  of  police,  &c.  &G.,  died  al- 
most literally  of  hunger.  M.  de  h — -— ,  diaiged  with 
the  most  important  missions  at  the  commencement  of 
the  restoration,  a  royal  commissioner  for  the  purpose  of 
procuring  the  acknowledgment  of  the  Bourbons^  an 
envoy  to  Orieans,  to  take  possession  of  the  imperial 
treasure,  and  the  diamonds  of  the  crown,  chaiged  in 
1815  to  excite  several  departments^  was  never  enabled 
to  get  the  expenses  of  his  Toyagf  reimbursed,  nor  to 
obtain  the  retiring  salary  due  to  his  rank. 
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THE  FISHERMAN  OF  VENICE. 

For  the  Tale  upon  which  is  foonded  the  followiof  liule  Poem, 
the  nmin  to  referred  to  "  Sfteicbee  of  Yenetlan  Htotory/'  toI. 
L  p.  161.  It  will  he  fomui  to  be  newly  the  aaine  with  that  here 
offered  him  In  Tene. 

The  hoary-headed  Fisherman 

In  the  Doge's  Palace  stands, 
To  the  guardians  of  the  Treasury, 

Bearing  Su  Mark's  commands — 
And  holding  there  a  massive  ring, 

He  bade  them  note  it  well, 
As  token  of  a  victory 

Over  the  powers  of  Hell. 
"  Last  night,**  the  ancient  man  began, 

^  By  the  Riva  of  Sl  Mark, 
From  thundering  waves  that  wild  rushed  by, 

1  moored  my  crasy  bark — 
And  gazing  on  the  blackening  sky, 

I  said,  in  deep  dismay, 
'Here  will  I  shun  the  angry  flood, 

Until  the  dawn  of  day.' 
And  foaming  on  with  snowy  crests, 

The  waves  roared  hoarsely  .past ; 
And  the  dirge  of  many  Bhipwreck*d  souls 

Came  screaming  on  the  blast. 
*Sl  Mark  I  It  is  a  fearful  ni^t  !• 

Thus  cowering  down,  I  said ; 
*  Fiends  seem  to  rule  the  stormy  flood— 

A  night  to  wake  the  dead !' 
*WeU  spoke!  Well  spoke!*  and  at  my  side, 

Robed  in  a  mantle  dark ; 
Now  first  I  found  a  stately  forai. 

Of  a  moulding  tall  and  stark. 
'  Well  spoke!  A  night  to  rouse  the  dead 

From  their  silent  cells  below ; 
For  they  have  work  this  night  to  do, 

Holy  and  high  I  trow.     * 
But  haste !  Unmoor  thy  little  bark — 

I  seek  San  Giorgioa*  shore ; 
And  I  have  chosen  thine  aged  arm 

To  speed  my  passage  o'er.' 
'Now  God  forbid!'  i  cried  aloud. 

As  the  stormy  wind  swept  by ; 
'  No  boat  may  live  upon  the  wave. 

And  the  tempest  roars  on  hij^h. 
I  would  not  tempt  the  waters'  wrath 

For  a  noble's  state  and  store— 
For  he  who  trusts  the  sea  to-night, 

Will  reach  the  land  no  moret' 
'  Oh,  weak  of  faith !'  the  stranger  said ; 

And  his  voice  fell  on  my  ear 
With  the  persuasive  melody 

Of  a  flute,  breathed  soft  and  clear. 
'  Oh,  weak  of  faith !  A  thousand  storms 

Were  powerless  all  to  harm ; 
Guided  to  do  their  purposed  work 

By  God's  Almighty  arm. 
Push  out — for  in  that  Holy  Name, 

I  seal  thee  safe  firom  ill— 
And  we  shall  reach  San  Giorgios'  strand, 

A  mission  to  fulfil* 
Then,  by  some  hidden  power  impell'd, 

I  might  not  read  aright, 
I  launched  my  feeble  boat  again 

Into  the  wrathful  night. 


The  storm-wind  cried,  and  foamed  the  sea, 

And  the  black  clouds  lowering  hung — 
Creak'd  the  frail  timbers  of  my  bark, 

As  o'er  the  flood  she  sprung^ 
Now  high  into  the  howling  heaven, 

Upon  the  waves'  white  cresL 
And  now  we  sank  in  the  cavern'd  gloom. 

Where  the  sea-wrecks  silent  rest. 
And  now  welabor'd  in  the  face 

Of  the  wild  and  reckless  wind — 
And  now  we  sped  like  an  arrow's  flighty 

Leaving  the  land  behind. 
And  hushed  I  sat,  and  powerless  all 

The  bark  lo  guide  aright ; 
But  he  who  then  companioned  me, 

Seem'd  to  control  her  flighL 
Brief  time  endured  our  rapid  race 

With  wind,  and  storm,  and  flood, 
Ere  safe  upon  San  Giorgios'  strand 

My  bold  companion  stood. 
'And  rest  thee  here,  a  little  space. 

Thou  aged  and  weary  man.' 
Thus  spake  he  then,  and  vanished  straight 

In  the  night-gloom  thick  and  wan. 
And  there  I  paused  a  silent  space, 

Until  the  Form  returned — 
When  at  his  side  mine  Aged  eyet 

Another  shape  discerned. 
Then  both  were  seated  in  my  boat, 

And  bade  me  leave  the  shore, 
And  fearless  to  San  Nicolo 

Attempt  the* passage  o'er. 
And  now  the  hurrying  nighUwinds  howPd, 

As  with  the  wild  fiend's  voice — 
And  the  angry  sea  to  white  foam  lash'd. 

Seemed  maddened  by  the  noise ; 
And  the  boat  dash'd  on,  all  recklessly 

Dancing  above — below — 
And  o'er  the  roaring  element 

Hurl'd  wiMly,  to  and  fro. 
'Fear  not !  fear  not!'  the  strangers  cried. 

When  my  heart  grew  sick  with  dread^ 
Then,  nerved  anew,  I  looked  abroad, 

As  on  our  way  we  sped. 
The  heavy  foldings  of  the  clouds 

Seem'd  resting  on  the  sea; 
And  urged  through  darkness,  mist,  and  8|Mray, 

Like  a  free  bird,  on  eped  we. 
And  as  San  Nicolo  we  neared. 

My  comrades  sprang  on  shore ; 
And  I  was  left  in  waiting  there, 

Darkling  and  lone,  once  more. 
But  once  again  they  sought  my  bark — 

And  now  another  form 
Came  forth  our  voyage  to  partake— 

Our  war  with  sea  and  slorm. 
'  Launch  forth  again,*  the  stranger  cried, 

(He  of  the  voice  divine) 
'And  seek  the  Lido^s  castled  shore, — 

A  guerdon  rich  is  thine.' 
And  now,  three  shadowy  shapes  my  freight, 

I  dared  the  waves  again-^ 
But  o'er  me  fell  wild  recklessness 

Of  storm,  and  sky,  and  main. 
Then  leaped  my  light  bark  to  the  race, 
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Cleaving  the  black  night  fast, 
And  qoivering  on  in  eYery  plank, 

The  raging  foam  she  chased 
From  wave  to  waTO,  that  roared  aloud, 

As  clear  and  keen  she  past. 
And  now  the  strait  we  gained— «iid  lo ! 

A  galley  flying  came— 
Preceded  by  a  fiery  breath — 

A  galley  wreathed  with  flame : 
The  masts  seemed  pillars  of  clear  flre-> 

The  ropes  intensely  red-^ 
And  sheets  of  flame,  that  served  for  saila, 

Free  to  the  storm  were  spread. 
And  devils  black,  with  treacherous  eyes, 

All  gleam  and  keen  deceit; 
I  marked  them  well.  Oh  1  Signors,  theo, 

And  saw  their  cloven  feet  1 
And  these  were  hurrying  to  and  fro^ 

About  the  Ship  of  Hell, 
And  glowing  tridents  flourishing, 

Working  some  grievous  spelL 
And  still  they  threatened,  as  they  came, 

To  sink  the  city  down 
Into  the  dark  and  cavem'd  deepen 

Where  shipwreck'd  wretches  drown. 
And,  as  I  looked  through  the  gloomy  air, 

I  saw  the  red  hot  glow. 
Cast  from  the  black  fiend's  ship  of  fire, 

Over  all  Venice  flow. 
And  methought  I  saw  our  anehor'd  isles 

Rock  straining  o'er  the  wave — 
And  a  black  gulf  yatrn  to  seize  the  state, 

That  only  God  might  save. 
And  then,  in  deep  despair,  I  shut 

My  pained  eyes  from  the  sight ; 
And  muflied  in  my  cloak  my  head, 

In  grieved  and  wild  affrighL- 
But  hark !  I  heard  that  voice  again. 

And  cast  my  cloak  away-^ 
And  the  Three  stood  up,  and  cross'd  themselves. 

And  seem'd  aloud  to  pray.  - 
And  they  conjured  the  modting  fiends. 

In  the  name  of  Christ  and  Gkid, 
Till  they  rent  their  flaming  garments  ofl( 

And  in  helpless  torments  stood ; 
And  whilst  they  grinned  in  agony. 

Calm  fell  O'er  sky  and  flood. 
And  straight  the  flame  sails,  flaring  wide, 

Burned  fkint  and  sickly  blue  f 
And  the  ship  and  cordage,  waxing  wan. 

Paled  to  that  livid  hue^ 
And  a  sulphurous  breath  steam'd  thick  and  hot, 

Over  the  dark  night  air. 
And  their  outlines  less  distinct  became^ 

And  they  howled  in  grim  despair : 
And  then,  as  if  a  thunderbolt 

Had  sped  along  the  sea, 
A  crash—*  yell — and  all  were  gone-— 

And  lone  and  dark  were  we ; 
And  the  rescued  city  stilly  slept. 

Lulled  in  security. 
And  now  the  winds  past  lightly  on. 

And  the  waves  curled  gently  by. 
And  we  floated  to  San  Nicolo, 

SofUy  and  silently. 


And  then  one  Form  from  out  the  Three 

Glided  ashore,  and  past — 
And  again  to  the  scarcely  heaTing  wares. 

My  restless  boat  I  casL 
And  at  San  Giorgios'  strand  we  paused. 

And  a  second  left  the  boat— 
And  again,  with  my  first  companion  bold. 

Was  the  weary  bark  afloaL 
'  And,  ere  I  land  you,  Signor  braye,' 

Thus  to  the  last  I  said, 
'  I  pray  you  that  my  guerdon  fiur 

May  for  my  toil  be  paid  ; 
An  aged  and  impoverished  man, 

I  rack  these  limbs  for  bread — 
And  poor  the  home  their  pain  supplies^ 

Scarce  shelter  for  my  head. 
And  he  who  hath  the  might  to  save, 

Hath  riches  to  bestow ; 
And  the  hand  that  wrought  a  mirade, 

May  bless  me  ere  I  go.' 
'  Right,  friend,'  the  stately  shape  replied, 

'  Thy  toil  shall  well  be  paid — 
A  blessing  rest  upon  thy  bead  I 

Thou  hast  Saint  Mark  to  aid. 
Go  to  the  I>oge,  and  Signiory, 

And  bid  them  note  it  well — 
The  Saints  hare  gained  a  Tictory 

O'er  all  the  Powers  of  Hell. 
Tell  them,  Saint  Mark,  Saint  Nicholas^ 

And  bold  Saint  Geoige,  to>night 
Have  saved  their  city  from  the  flood. 

Through  God's  protecting  migfau 
And  tell  them  of  thy  peril  past. 

And  of  the  fiery  sight ; 
And  say  that  one  unholy  Monk 

Hath  made  this  work  of  pain 
Selling  his  soul  unto  the  fiend. 

For  earthly  power  and  gain. 
And  yesternight  he  hanged  himself 

In  anguish  late  and  vain — 
And  thus  the  devil's  power  obtained, 

To  work  your  city  ill — 
Hence  I  claim  your  guerdon  from  the  Doga^ 

Bu  Mark  will  keep  you  still !' 
'Sooth,  Holy  Saint,  such  tale,'  I  said, 

'  I  to  the  Doge  may  tell. 
Nor  yet  the  nobles  yield  belief^— 

The  saints  protect  them  well  1 
And  I  shall  buy  but  scoff  and  scouige, 

With  all  the  Fiends  of  Hell!' 
'  Thy  words  are  true,'  the  saint  replied ; 

And  forth  he  drew  this  ring, 
'  Got  bid  them  search  the  treasury. 

And  tfaenoe  its  fellow  bring— 
And  if  no  match  may  there  be  found, 

Then,  by  this  token  knowi»| 
They  shall  believe  the  miracle^ 

And  the  foul  fiend  overthrown !'         ^ 
Then  spake  the  Doge  and  noUet  all, 

'  Go !  sefirch  the  treasury. 
And  if  the  fellow-ring  be  found, 

The  fisherman  shall  die ; 
For  fkone  could  take  the  stgaet  thenoe. 

By  force  or  treachery.' 
And  well  they  searched  the  treasaiy^ 
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They  searched  it  through  and  ihrou£;h ; 
No  fellow-ring  could  there  be  founds 

The  old  man's  tale  waa  true  I 
*        *        1^       *       ♦        *        *        * 
Now  easy  liTed  the  Fisherman, 

At  every  Rio's  side ; 
Soft  sped  his  hours,  and  Venice  gold 

His  careless  age  supplied. 
And  every  eve  the  mariners 

Gkkthered  the  sire  around, 
And  still,  each  time  his  tale  was  told, 

Some  vaster  marvel  found. 
And  raonlEs  and  nobles  thronged  the  street— 

A  royal  pageant  they — 
With  banners  cast  abroad  to  heaven, 

In  proud  and  long  display — 
Led  by  the  Prince,  they  swept  along, 

To  pay  thanksgivings  meet, 
To  the  Three  Sainu  of  the  Hundred  islea— 

Old  Venice  wave-girt  seat 
And  as  they  passed  the  streets  along. 

Crowds  gathered  on  their  way — 
**  Saint  Mark !  Saint  Nicholas !  Saint  Qeofge ! 

Hoeanna!"  thus  cried  they ; 
And  the  loud  populace  replied, 

"  Hotanna  !'*  on  that  day.  t.  b.  ■. 


CONSTANTINE: 
OR,  THE  REJECTED  THRONE. 

IN  TWELVE  CHAPTERS. 


Bj  the  Author  of  <*SkecchM  of  Prirate  Life  and  Character  of 

WlUiam  H.  Crafrford." 

CHAPTER  X. 

If  miafortuna  oooiaa, 
Sha  brlnga  along  the  bravest  Tirtaea,  and  makaa  ambition 
E*en  wlah  the  firowo,  beyond  thaamile  of  fortune. 

For  ibae  alone  thaaa  Uctla  cbanna  I  drasa*d— 

For  ihaa  again  aball  tbej  be  laid  aalda ; 

For  thae  the  woman  ahall  pat  off  her  pride.    - 

PrUr. 

The  empress  and  empress-mother  were  such  women 
as  are  seldom  met  with  in  their  exalted  rank.  In  the 
school  of  advenity  they  both  had  learned  those  lessons 
of  humanity  which  dissipate  the  splendid  illusions  of 
grandeur,  and  by  their  own  ezperienoe,  had  proved  its 
insufficiency  for  happinesSi  Fondly  and  devotedly  at- 
tached to  the  Emperor,  the  gentle  and  virtuous  Elizabeth 
was  exposed  to  the  most  severe  of  all  sufferings  for  a 
henrt  of  sensibility-— the  estranged  afiecttons  of  her  hus- 
band ;  jpud  to  this  affliction,  was  added  the  mortifica- 
tion of  Jjeing  obliged  to  receive  at  court  the  object  by 
whom  mm  affections  had  been  estranged,  and  periiape, 
the  still  greater  mortification  of  seeing  her  a  mother, 
while  she  herself  remained  without  the  Joy  and  pride 
of  maternity*  Incidents  like  these  are  perhaps  too 
common  in  the  higher  orders  of  society,  to  be  classed 
by  wordly  minds  among  the  misfortunes  of  life ;  but 
it  should  be  remembered,  that  joy  and  sorrow  take  their 


rise  in  the  heart,  and  are  independent  of  external  cir- 
cumstances. Pain  and  pleasure  are  not  the  inherent 
q^ualities  of  any  object  whatever,  but  arise  from  the 
disposition  or  the  sensibility  of  the  individuals  on  whom 
these  objects  act ;  as  material  substances  derive  their 
form  and  color  from  the  medium  through  which  they 
are  seen,  so  do  the  cireumstances  of  life  derive  their 
power  of  inflicting  grief  or  joy  from  our  natural  tem- 
peremenL  Th^s,  to  a  woman  of  Elizabeth's  retiring, 
gentle,  and  afibetionate  disposition,  the  splendore  of 
royalty  had  few  charms,  and  afforded  no  compensation 
for  Che  absence  of  domestic  happiness.  She  lived  very 
retired,  and  found  in  literature  and  the  duties  of  be- 
nevolence, the  best  alleviation  for  unavoidable  misibr- 
tune. 

The  empress-mother  had  passed  through  a  sevens 
and  a  much  longer  couiae  of  trials.  Contimml  pros- 
perity hardens  the  heart,  as  continual  sunshine  hardens 
the  soil ;  it  is  from  dark  clouds  that  those  showen  de* 
seend,  which  fertilize  the  earthr-^t  is  from  sorrow  and 
su£fhring  those  tears  flow,  which,  by  soflening  the  hu- 
man heart,  call  into  exercise  all  its  kindest  sympathies 
and  purest  virtues.  Like  that  tree  which  yields  not 
its  balsam  to  heal  the  wounds  of  others,  until  itself  is 
wounded,  we  cannot  suffer  for  othera^  until  we  ourselves 
have  Buflfored*  Taught  in  the  school  of  adTersity, 
Mary  had  learned  the  divine  art  of  relieving  the  dis^ 
tressed  and  comforting  the  afflicted.  The  activity  and 
extent  of  her  benevolence  were  almost  incredible. 
Large  institutk>ns  were  founded  for  the  relief  of  poverty 
and  iu  concomitant  evils,  over  which  she  watched  with 
the  assiduity  of  a  mother.  Every  week  she  visited 
these  hospitals,  tasting  the  fiiod  of  the  sick— standing 
by  the  bed*side  of  those  who  had  contagious  diseases^ 
although  she  admitted  none  of  her  attendants  to  ap- 
proach ;  careful  for  their  health,  though  fearlessly  ex- 
poeing  her  own — soothing  the  disquieted,  and  encoura- 
ging the  dejected,  by  her  cheering  presence  and  tender 
sympathy.  To  these  asylums  for  suffering  humanity, 
were  added  institutions  for  the  education  of  females. 
These  seminaries  were  munifidently  endowed,  and  ex- 
clusively under  her  own  direction,  and  it  was  one  of 
her  chidT  delights  to  visit  them.  Here  she  was  received 
by  the  pupils,  who  thronged  round  her,  with  the  fond- 
ness and  gladness  with  which  a  beloved  parent  is  re- 
ceived by  her  chiidreiu  Her  every  hour  had  its  allotted 
task  of  generous  doty ;  and  often,  after  a  day  of  activity 
and  fatigue,  in  order  to  promote  Uie  innocent  enjoyment 
of  the  young  persons  of  her  court,  she  would  give  a 
ball,  or  join  in  the  pastimes  suited  to  their  age  and 
condition. 

What  a  contrast  did  this  pious  and  virtuous  princess 
exhibit,  to  the  voluptuous  and  luxurious  Catherine!  We 
must  admire  the  genius  and  greatness  of  one^  but  we 
love  and  venerate  the  goodness  of  the  other. 

The  Emperor  was  likewise  distinguished  for  his 
general  benevolence,  and  rendered  himself  popular  and 
beloved  by  his  affable  and  conciliating  manners.  Dis- 
pensing with  the  former  servile  homage  of  the  sulijects 
of  the  Czars,  and  the  ostentatious  parade  of  past  reigns, 
he  habitually  walked  the  streets  without  guards  or  even 
attendants,  and  might  have  passed  for  a  private  gen- 
tleman, had  it  not  been  for  the  voluntary  respect  and 
uncovered  heads  of  all  who  met  him.  He  was  an  ac- 
complished and  good  prince,  though  not  a  great  man. 
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The  court  of  Sl  Peiereburgh  waa  no  longer  the  rooet 
britlianl  of  Europe ;  but  without  diapute,  the  imperial 
liunily  WAS  the  most  Tirtuous  and  moet  happy  of  any 
other  aovereign.  Conatantine  might  be  conaideced  aa 
an  exception :  hia  conduct  had  been  auch  aa  to  afflict 
one  of  the  beat  of  mothen ;  but  ahe  looked  on  the  paat 
with  pity,  aa  well  aa  reprehenabn,  and  hoped,  in  ma- 
king him  happy,  ahe  ahould  make  him  Tirtuoua. 

Had  the  Elector  been  aware  of  theae  changes  in  the 
nannera  and  diapoaitiona  of  the  court  and  reigning 
fiunily  of  Ruaaia,  he  would  have  been  spared  the  cruel 
apprehenaiona  he  felt  on  the  aoore  of  hia  miafortunea, 
aa  be  wouU  have  enjoyed  the  conaeiouaneaa  that  intrii^ 
ate  merit,  and  not  the  adventitioua  advantagea  of  for- 
tune, obtained,  in  the  court  of  Alexander,  the  dialino 
tiona  for  which  he  aighed. 

He  and  hia  &mily  were  recieved  in  a  m«nner  that 
could  not  fidl  to  diaaipate  hia  anxiety  and  gratify  hia 
warmest  viAea. 

The  plea  of  extreme  fatigue  and  conaequent  india* 
poaitioo,  saved  Amelia  from  the  necessity  of  acoomp»> 
nying  the  Countess  Sophia  on  her  first  interview  with 
the  royal  fkmily ;  but  she  promised  to  make  her  appear- 
ance the  next  evening  at  the  public  reeeption  thai  was 
then  lo  take  place.  She  felt  it  imposaible  longer  to 
traapaaaon  the  indulgence  of  her  guardian,  or  the  em* 
praaa»mother,  who  had  reluctantly  acquieaced  in  her 
deairad  abaence  from  the  first  preaentation.  The  im* 
patience  of  Conatantine  could  acaroely  be  natrained, 
and  had  he  not  been  overruled,  he  would  have  forced 
himaelf  into  her  preaence  in  her  own  apartment  He 
had  perauaded  himself,  that  in  re^rd  to  the  picture, 
the  painter  only  had  been  to  blame;  and  confiding  in 
the  eloquent  deacriptiona  of  Count  Alexiua,  hoped  to 
find  in  the  Prinoeaa  all  hia  fiincy  had  pictured— all  hia 
heart  deaired.  Hia  impetuoua  temper  waa  attll  further 
chafed  by  the  abaence  of  the  Count,  who,  although  he 
had  preooded  the  Elector  on  hb  journey,  had  not  yet 
arrived.  The  cireumatance  waa  aa  inexplicable  aa  vex- 
atious. Little  accustomed  to  disappointment  or  oppcK 
sition,  he  cooM  with  difficulty  control  hb  irritated  feel- 
ings, or  yield  to  circumstances  opposed  to  his  wishes. 

The  evening,  aa  impatiently  deaired  by  him,  and  aa 
equally  dreaded  by  Amelia,  arrived.  Count  Alexius, 
too,  had  come,  and  bad  satisfactorily  explained  his  do* 
lay  to  his  master,  by  showing  his  wounded  arm,  still 
supported  in  a  sling ;  he  had  been  thrown  firom  his 
horse,  and  by  this  accident,  detained  some  days  on  the 
road :  but  Conatantine  would  not  allow  the  atate  of 
hia  arm  to  be  a  aufficient  excuae  for  hia  absence  on  thia 
important  evening,  though  Alexius  had  eagerly  pleaded 
for  permlaaion  to  remain  in  hia  own  apartment 

He  waa  anxiooa  to  avoid  a  aeene  in  which  he  took 
too  deep  an  intereat,  lest  an  irrepreaaible  agitation 
might  betray  hia  aecret  aentimenta.  Having  relin- 
quished the  fond  hopes  the  Princess  had  encouraged, 
^e  resolved,  if  possible,  to  avoid  again  seeing  her  whom 
he  now  felt  certain  could  never  realize  the  promise  she 
had  made ;  for  now  that  she  was  in  St  Petersburirh, 
he' looked  upon  her  destiny  as  fixed,  and  determined 
k^mediately  to  obtain  permission  to  join  his  regiment, 
«id  thus  to  escape  the  sight  of  this  interesting  victim 
to  policy  and  ambition. 

',    Meanwhile  the  dreaded  hour  approached.    Anxioua 
ind  perturbed,  Amelia  commenced  the  preparationa  for 


her  evening'a  appearance.  Her  oounn,  solidtiooa  to 
adorn  her  to  the  greateat  advantage,  desired  to  preaide 
at  her  toilette— but  Amelia  abaolutely  declined  her  prof« 
fered  aervicea,  and  inaiated  on  Tereaa'a  being  her  aoie 
aaaiatant  Filled  with  alarm  and  apprehension  by  the 
strange  and  wayward  temper  the  unhappy  girl  had  for 
some  time  exhibited,  the  Counteaa  feared,  by  oppoeitioo, 
to  excite  an  irritation  of  nervea  which  would  incapaci- 
tate her  for  the  duiiea  of  the  evening,  and  therefore 
yielded,  though  moat  unwillingly,  to  her  requiaition. 
In  compliment  to  the  occaaion,  it  had  been  deteraiiiied 
that  Amelia  ahould  be  arrayed  in  the  Russian  ooatume. 
A  cloae  velvet  cap,  covered  with  diaraooda,  and  a  robe 
of  materiala  equally  rich  and  splendid,  had  accordingly 
been  prepared.  The  fashion  of  this  national  dress  was 
extremely  unbecoming,  as  it  concealed  the  neck,  anna 
and  hair;  but  the  Countess,  by  some  slight  variations^ 
had  improved  its  general  eflfect,  and  hoped  by  its  sploi- 
dor  to  counteract  its  disadvantages. 

When  the  Princess  descended  from  ber  dressing- 
room,  which  was  not  until  the  latest  possible  mtDofta, 
when  the  carriage  had  been  several  times  announced, 
and  her  uncle  and  cousin  long  and  impatiently  waited 
for  her,  she  was  enveloped  in  a  doak  and  veil,  which, 
on  the  plea  of  indisposition,  she  refused  to  part  with 
undl  she  reaohed  the  room  opening  into  the  grand  sa- 
loon. Here,  aa  the  doora  were  flung  open,  she  threw 
off  her  envelope,  took  the  arm  of  the  Elector  and  har- 
ried forward  ;— the  Countess  followed— but  what  was 
her  dismay,  to  behold  Amelia,  as  the  flood  of  light 
poured  on  her,  dressed  indeed  in  the  Russian  habit,  bu^ 
one  of  the  most  unbecoming  form  and  color,  and  di- 
vested of  all  ornament  whatever.  A  close  black  vetvec 
cap  was  drawn  low  down  on  her  forehead,  entirely 
concealing  its  fine  proportions  and  alabaster  whiteness. 
Her  robe  of  dark  velvet  buttoned  tight  op  to  her  throat, 
and  the  sleeves  down  to  her  wrists.  She  advanced  in 
the  most  awkward  manner— stooping,  looking  down, 
and  faltering,  and  on  bending  to  kiss  the  hand  of  the 
empress,  she  stumbled,  and  would  have  fallen,  had  not 
the  empress-mother,  with  bercbancteristicbenevOlefice, 
caught  her  in  her  arms,  and  changed  the  intended  salu- 
tation, into  a  cordial  embrace.  The  whole  imperial 
family  were  present,  and  Constantino,  one  of  the  foie> 
most  to  receive  the  bride  elect.  As  she  was  Teleaaed 
from  the  arms  of  his  mother,  to  receive  the  sahitatiana 
of  the  rest  of  the  family,  she  stood  motionless  as  a 
statue — looking  as  stupid  as  an  idiot;  made  no  return 
to  the  civilities  offered  her,  and  without  the  aligfateat 
return  of  courtesy,  sat  down  in  the  seat  nearest  ber. 
She  had  withdrawn  h^  soul,  as  it  were,  from  her  face, 
and  left  it  as  void  of  expression  or  inielligence  as  if 
she  was  bereft  of  life.  The  attention  of  the  ECmperor 
and  Empress  was  for  a  while  diverted  from  her,  by 
their  reception  of  the  Elector  and  the  Countess  Sophia, 
who  with  inimitable  grace  and  dignity,  performed ^r 
part,  replying  with  graeo  and  spirit  to  the.  inquiritS^T 
their  majesties  about  her  journey  and  healthy 

But  Constantino— what  were  his  feelings  In  behold* 
ing  her  to  whom  he  had  erected  a  shrine  in  his  heart — 
who  had  been  the  bright  object  of  his  visions  by  day, 
and  his  dreams  by  night  Even  the  portrait,  which  he 
had  persuaded  himself  b^ed  the  original— even  that 
was  pleasing,  compared  to  the  form  he  now  beheld. 
The  rayleas  eye-*thc  pale  lips— the  colorless  cheeks — 
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the  raised  shoulders,  and  rigid  fbrni,  devoid  of  all 
grace— the  awkward  and  idiot-like  atupidity  of  her 
whole  appearance  and  manners,  altogether,  presented 
an  object  so  revolting,  that  he  turned  away  in  disgust, 
and  honied  from  the  apartment  in  a  paroxysm  of  rage 
no  words  can  describe.  Count  Alexius  behekl  this 
metamorphoais  with  an  astoiushment  equalled  only  by 
his  transports  of  lore  and  joy— for  in  one  moment  he 
unravelled  the  mystery— he  solved  the  enigma  that 
had  so  long  puzzled  him. 

"Oh,  most  rare  and  excellent  creature  1**  he  exclaim- 
ed to  himself, ''  bow  fervent  must  be -that  love  that  could 
have  prompted  such  an  artifice — and  is  it  for  me  you 
sacrifice  the  triumph  your  beauty  would  have  gained? 
a  greater  sacrifice  for  a  woman  to  make  than  the  rejec- 
tion of  an  offered  throne!" 

He  withdrew  to  a  corner  of  the  saloon,  where,  unob- 
served by  the  courtiers,  who  were  intent  on  the  scene 
before  them,  he  watched  with  intense  anxiety  what 
would  next  ensue. 

After  conversing  a  few  minutes  with  the  Elector  and 
the  Countess  Sophia,  the  empress-mother  took  a  seat 
beside  the  Princess,  and  tried,  by  her  kind  attentions, 
to  re-assure  her  young  guest,  attributin)g;  her  manners 
at  least  to  excessive  timidity;  but  vain  were  her  efforts. 
She  might  as  well  have  addressed  herself  to  an  automa- 
ton.   Not  a  word  passed  the  compressed  lips  of  Ame- 
lia— not  a  ray  of  intelligence  beamed  from  her  eyes — 
not  an  expression  of  arty  kind  varied  her  countenance ; 
nhe  leaned  back  in  her  chair,  and  with  her  looks  fixed 
on  vacancy,  seemed  neither  to  see  nor  hear.   The  Coun- 
tess approached,  add  in  tow  tones  expostulated  with 
her — but  in  vain  ;  the  same  immobility  of  form  and 
&oe  remained.    She  then  turned  to  the  empress-mc^ 
ther,  and  addressing  her,  accounted  for  the  situation  of 
her  kinswoman,  by  attributing  it  to  the  effect  of  long 
indisposition,  extreme  fatigue  of  the  journey,  but  expe- 
cially  an  excessive  timidity,  originating  in  the  seclusion 
from  society  in  which  she  had  been  brought  up.    Her 
majesty  was  too  kind,  as  well  as  too  polite,  to  shew  any 
doubt  of  the  causes  assigned  by  the  Countess,  and  after 
another  ineffectual  attempt  to  animate  the  statue-like 
Princess,  turned  her  attention  exclusively  to  the  Count- 
ess, who  endeavored,  by  her  own  conversational  pow- 
ers, to  divert  observation  from  her  obstinate  snd  inex- 
plicable cousin.    The  Elector,  on  his  part,  was  making 
the  same  efforts  to  persuade  the  Emperor  and  Empe- 
ress,  that  the  appearance  and  manners  of  the  Princess 
were  entirely  owing  to  her  late  illness  and  her  excessive 
otffidence  and  modesty ;  taking  on  himself  the  blame 
of  having  kept  her  too  long  in  seclusion  from  public  so- 
ciety.   His  explanations  were  graciously  received,  and 
while  regret  for  her  present  embarrassment  was  kindly 
expressed,  hopes  were  added  that  a  few  days  of  rest 
wouki  restore  her  looks ;  and  fiuniliarity  wita^e  new 

situation  in  which  she  was  placed  render  her  easy 
an^iiappy. 

*  *Kleanwhile,  whispered  remarks  of  astonishment  and 
-disappoiitfoient  cireulaled  through  the  circle,  mingled 
with  ironical  observations  and  cutting  sarcasms,  on  the 
artifice  practised  by  the  Elector,  who  had  thus  sought 
to  palm  his  half-deformed,  half-idiot  niece  on  the  pre- 
sumptive heir  of -the  crown.  Some  young  men  plied 
Count  Alexius  with  inquiries  into  the  motives  that 
could  have  induced  him  to  lend  himself  to  such  a  deoep- 


tJon ;  and  others,  pretending  to  think  he  had  no  such  de* 
sign,  rallied  him  on  his  exquisite  taste  in  beauty.  He 
could  only  assure  them,  that  they  could  not  be  more 
surprised  at  the  appearance  of  the  Princess  than  him- 
sel^that  he  had  practised  no  deceit — that  her  ill-looks 
were  occasioned  solely  by  sickness  and  fiiittgue,  and  her 
awkwardness  by  a  delicacy  and  sensibility  which  he 
considered  her  greatest  attractions.  They  laughed  in- 
credulously at  these  assertions,  and  continued  to  banter 
him  on  his  taste  for  female  charms,  until  growing  impa- 
tient under  their  raillery,  and  incapable  of  concealing  his 
irritatiqp,  l%took  the  first  opportunity  that  offered,  to 
escape  unpefceived  from  the  company,  and  retreated  to 
his  own  apartment. 


TO  LEILA. 

FROM   THE  ARABIC. 

Leila,  thou  fly'st  roe,  like  a  dove. 
When  I  pursue  thee  with  my  love; 
I  give  thy  speed  of  wings  to  thee. 
Then  wherefore  should 'st  thou  fly  from  me? 

Whene'er  thou  meet'st  me,  in  thy  cheeks 
The  rose*s  blush  thy  fear  bespeaks —   '*- 
Beneath  my  glance  that  rose-blush  grows, 
And  he  should  reap,  alone,  who  sows. 

Sweet  Leila,  sporting  in  the  shade, 
I  watch  thee  long,  beloved  maid— 
Ah !  set  mine  eyes  thy  prisoner's  free. 
Or  make  thine  own  my  jailers  be. 

And  wherefore  kiss  yon  budding  flow'r — 
To  kiss  thee  back  it  hath  no  pow'r! 
Should'st  thou  bestow  such  kiss  on  me, 
I  should  not  thus  ungrateful  be. 

Deep  in  the  fountain,  clad  in  grace. 
Thy  white  arms  plash  with  fond  embrace ; 
The  fountain  clasps  thee  not  again — 
Thou  should'st  not  clasp  me  thus  in  vain. 

JAMES  M.  cox. 


TO  MEMORY. 


Oh!  Memory,  register  of  feelings,  thoughts,  words 
desds;  thou  magician  with  mighty  power,  who maketh 
the  past  present,  who  oonjureth  up  the  images  of  things 
long  buried,  and  cheateth  the  mind  with  seeming  forms 
of  reality,  imparting  joy  or  woe,  but  even  joy  mingled 
with  grief,— how  shall  I  call  thee— friend  or  fOe  to  man^ 
angel  or  fiend,  or  both? 

Thou  lovest  to  torture  the  mind  with  erael  tormehta*  . 
Qrief,  regret,  and  melancholy,  anguish,  remorse,  and  des- 
pair, in  thy  train  attendant,  consume  with  savage  joy, 
the  miserable  victims  marked  out  by  thee  for  woe. 
Neither  chiMhood,  nor  youth,  nor  age ;  no  rank,  n% 
sex,  no  place,  nor  time  escape  thee.  la  the  midst  of 
revelry,  thou  art  there— grinning  with  malignant  joy, 
at  hearts  sinking,  quailing,  trembling  under  the  hellish  - 
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glare  of  thine  eye,  whoae  deadly  beams  poison  the  cup 
of  mirth,  while  thy  Irown  terrific  turns  gladnesi  into 
sorrow,  pleasare  into  misery. 

A«k  the  pale  Tirgin,  why  she  pines  with  grief— why 
th  reose  of  her  cheek,  the  brightness  of  her  eye,  the 
lightncM  of  her  heart,  have  all  disappeared?  Memory 
haants  her,  sleeping  or  awake — ^the  memory  of  her  tore, 
and  her  lorer,  whose  voice  can  never  again  be  heard, 
whose  manly  countenance  never  again  be  seen. 

Why  stops  the  youth  in  the  full  career  of  pleasure? 
The  memory  of  .past  sorrow  appears,  and  appals  him. 

The  parent  weeps  incessant  tears  for  some  ^^parted 
child,  and  cannot  be  comforted.  The  child  mourns 
through  life  the  loss  of  that  parent,  whose  place  can 
never  be  filled,  whose  friendly  aid,  whose  kind  advice, 
whose  love,  inextinguishable  but  by  death,  can  never, 
never  again  be  experienced. 

Age  is  bent  down  under  the  accumulated  sorrows  of 
years,  which  memory  stilt  preserves  in  all  their  freshness. 

The  proud,  the  ambitious,  the  great — these  perhaps, 
escape  thy  chilling  presence,  oh  Memory  I  No— these 
are  thy  chosen  victims.  Thou  delightest  to  torture 
them,  with  thy  most  refined  torments — the  recollection 
of  bright  prospects  blasted,  of  glory  obscured,  of  deeds 
of  gailt— treachery,  oppression,  injustice,  and  crime. 
Remorse  kindles  a  hell  around  them.  Ah !  how  they 
writhe,  and  curse  thee,  Memory,  and  pray  for  some 
Lethean  stream  to  wash  away  the  impressions  thou 
hast  made.  Will  no  kind  hand  present  a  draught  of 
that  dark  stream,  which  brings  on  the  sweet  sleep  of 
oblivion  7  Remorse,  anguish  and  despair,  never  leave 
their  victim  until  death.    Death  is  his  only  refuge. 

But  it  is  not  always  thus.  Thou  art  sometimes  kind. 
Who  does  not  bless  ihee.  Memory,  for  the  remembrance 
of  the  golden  days  of  childhood  and  youth?  when  the 
morning  was  fair,  without  a  spot,  without  a  cloud, — 
when  the  beams  of  joy  and  innocence  illumined  every 
object  around  os— when  music  was  more  sweet,  beauty 
more  lovely,  nature  more  attractive,  the  world  far  bet- 
ter than  they  ever  will  be  again. 

Who  does  not  turn  oft,  oft  to  the  scenes  of  his  first 
and  dearest  love?  Yeare  have  swept  on,  in  their  course, 
but  I  still  see,  in  vivid  freshness  ('  in  my  mind's  eye,  Ho- 
ratio,') the  dark  flowing  tresses,  the  bright  black  eye, 
the  ruby  cheek,  the  pearly  teeth,  the  winning  smile, 
the  graceful  motion,  and  faultless  form  of  her  I  met, 
and  loved  in  childhood.  Though  sadly  pleasing,  I  love 
to  cherish  that  image  in  my  memory. 

Friends!  shall  I  forget  thee,  dearer  than  life,  and 
the  moments  of  rapturous  delight  I  have  spent  with 
thee  7  Shall  I  forget  the  jest,  the  laugh,  the  sparkling 
bowl,  the  song,  the  flow  of  soul,  and  transport  of  de- 
light, when  all  borne  on  the  purple  wings  of  wine, 
sailed  aloft  to  heaven,  and  mingled  with  the  stara? 

Bat  above  all,  thy  best  gift  is  the  roeollection  of  home, 
of  a  father's  fireside— where  even  the  cheerful  blaze 
seems  to  partake  of  the  joy  of  the  little  cirele  around 
iL  That  little  circle  whose  law  is  love,  whose  interest 
the  happiness  of  each,  who  think,  feel,  speak,  and  act 
as  one.  Fit  emblem  of  Heaven !  the  only  image  of 
Heaven  upon  earth.  But  even  these  scenes  of  happi- 
ness sorrow  invades.  When  enjoying  them,  we  feel  a 
keen  pang  of  regret,  that  they  must  have  an  end,  and 
when  enjoyed,  that  they  can  never  return. 


LEGISLATIVE  EPIGRAM. 


To  tk«  Editor  of  ihs 

Sim,-^It  is  the  privilege  of  the  occupants  of  the  gsl- 
leries,  imimg  the  session,  to  wander  at  will  over  tho 
floor,  sit  at  the  members'  desks,  in  the  speaker's  ehtir, 
or  any  where  ebe  they  please,  ^fUr  or  ^/bre  the  nt- 
sions,  of  a  certain  distinguished  parliameatary  bodf  . 

Availing  myself  of  that  privilege,  I,  a  few  days  ago, 
was  sauntering  along  tho  hall  in  which  thoss  sewons 
are  held,  admiring  the  splendor  of  its  arraagemeaii 
and  the  magnificent  proportions  of  its  structure,  wbsa 
my  eye  happened  to  fall  upon  a  bit  of  paper,  lying  on 
the  floor,  upon  which  seemed  to  be  written  sonethiof 
in  the  way  of  poetry. 

Having  a  penehani  for  rhyming  and  rhymes,  I  took 
up  the  paper,  and  found  its  oonteots  far  too  elenr  u> 
be  lost  among  the  rubbish  of  a  reporter's  desk:  and, 
disclaiming  all  knowledge  of  their  object,  white  I  woold 
cordially  recommend  to  the  notice  of  your  readera  their 
epigrammatic  point  and  keen  wit,  I  have  tnnaeribed 
ihem  for  the  pages  of  the  Messenger. 

It  would  seem  that  some  member  of  the  body  had 
been  attacking  the  reporten  for  doing  him  soow  injiu- 
tioe  in  reporting  his  speech  for  the  press,  and  thereupon 
the  epigram,  (which  I  really  think  worthy  of  Swift  or 
Pope,)  was  thrown  off",  and  then— tiurown  away. 

Tours,  sir,  tnily, 

OeUhir  1, 1837.  nDLosrxvo. 

THE  REPORTER  TO  THE  MEMBER: 

AN  EPIGRAM, 

DBDICATBD  TO  OHB  WBO  WILL  UHDBHSTAITD  IT. 
BT  STEKOORAPmCUS. 
*^Jfemo  me  impmu  ImettlL" 

We  *' don't  report  you  I'*  Pray,  what  mortal  can 

Report  a  thing  tbat*s  neither  maid  nor  man  t 

A  lady-gentleman,  made  up  of  sound. 

Still  ducking,  bowing,  curtseying,  round  and  roond  I 

Whose  feeble  rhetoric  eternal  steals 

In  polished  sentences,  like  twisted  eels: 

A  thing  portentous,  dreaded  by  the  house. 

Who  fly  his  tongue,  like  Marlborough  from  a  moose: 

A  nuisance  in  debate,  politely  rude. 

An  endless,  boundless,  tedious,  tiresome  flood! 

Report  yourself  I  You'll  please  yourself,  at  least : 
'Twill  give  your  vanity  a  glorious  feast ! 
Pray,  don't  omit  the  gestures,  conn'd  with  art,» 
Of  all  the  speech  they  form  the  weightiest  pert!  * 
Consult  your  glass,  <a  lady's  constant  friend !) 
And  study  well  the  flutter,  and  the  bend  ! 
The  chin  projected,  and  the  nodding  head ! 
And  view,  with  amorous  eyes,  a  breech'd  old  maid  I 


A  French  Journalist  translated  Johnson's  '<  RsmUer^ 
by  <'Le  Chevalier  Errant,"  and  when  it  was  corrected 
to  L'Errant,  a  foreigner  drank  Johnson's  health  very 
innocently  under  the  title  of  Monsieur  Yagabood. 
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T.  w.  WHiTB,  JEUilor  and  Proprietor. 
MISS  MARTINEAU  ON  SLAVERY.* 

A  friend,  perusiog  the  book  of  tnveU  of  Mi»  Mar- 
tiiMUi,  while  we  travelled   together  a  few  days  ago, 
drew  my  attention  to  eertain  portions  of  her  remarks 
«poD  slavery  in  South  Carolina.    As  I  have  the  honor 
of  being  a  native  of  that  State,  and  have  had  the  for- 
tune to  b6»  for  the  better  part  of  my  life  a  resident 
within  itp— though,  at  present,  in  common  with  quite  too 
many  of  iu  citiaens,  a  rambler  in  other  land»->be  was 
anzioaa  that  I  should  say  in  how  far  she  was  correct  in 
her  facts ; — the  deductions  from  them,  were  after-mat^ 
teriL    I  did  so.    I  looked  over  the  volume  along  with 
him  5  and  with  my  pencil  notched  a  few  passages  here 
and  there,  as  we  turned  the  pages,  either  for  incorrect^ 
nesB  in  their  premises,  or  an  unfair  and  prejudiced  con- 
dusioo  irom  them.    When  I  had  done  this,  and  dwelt 
•omewhat  at  length,  upon  the  various  ineidental  topics 
which  the  matter  neceasarily  suggested,  he  intimated  to 
me  that  it  might  be  well,  if,  in  every  Stale  through 
which  the  lady  travelled,  and  upon  which  she  has 
elaborated  notes  equally  pwtial  and  unjust,  some  citizen 
who  knew  better,  would  oome  forward  and  ooneet  her. 
By  this  means,  the  public,  as  well  at  home  as  abroad, 
for  which  the  book  was  prapaied,  would  not  only  be 
better  able  to  determine  upon  its  own  accuracy,  but 
woM  be  materially  assisted  in  arriving  at  a  knowledge, 
whk^  at  thia  day  seems  so  difficult,  yet  so  very  neces- 
gary— of  a  region  so  barbarous  as  ours.    In  ordinary 
qnHWt  a  coktny  is  very  apt  to  resemble  in  most  of  its 
habits^  customs,  achievemenU  and  pursuits,  the  ptojfit 
from  which  it  was  sent  out ;  but  America  would  seem 
to  be  held  an  exception,  in  the  estimation  of  the  English, 
to  this  general  rule ;  and  their  travellen  oome  to  write 
o(  and  to  survey  us,  as  if  we  were  literally  the  natives 
of  some  new-found-land— some  Polynesia,  or  Austra- 
lasia—that fiAh  portion  of  the  world,  for  which  we  aie 
only  now  providing  fine  names,  and  probably  foul  des- 
tinies.   It  doee  not  seem  to  be  thought,  for  an  instant, 
that  we  can  at  all  resemble  the  worthy  progeniton  from 
whom  we  came ;  or  that,  in  adopting  a  new  govern- 
ment, we  should  yet  wear  the  aame  old  feces ;  but  the 
few  of  Oaliben  is  forced  upon  us  whether  we  will  or  no ; 
and,  in  getting  new  mastera  we  are  required,  at  the 
same  time,  to  beoome  thoroughly  new  men— an  alte- 
ratkm,  not  so  easy  of  execution  in  the  sight  of  those  who 
know  anything  of  the  difficulty  of  bringing  new  truth 
into  the  worid  at  any  time ;  or  of  effecting  aof  material 
changes  iu  the  habits  and  modes  of  thinking,  whidi 
prevail  among  the  great  mass  of  mankind.    Upon  this 
hint  1  hare  spoken.    Adopting  the  suggestions  of  my 
friend,  I  procured  the  volumes  in  questbn,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  examine  their  contents  more  at  my  leisure. 
The  result  of  this  examinaUon  is  the  somewhat  deiul- 
tory  remarks  which  foltow. 

*  8ecie(7  lo  America.  By  Hurlat  Martineaa,  author  oflllas- 
traiiooa  of  Political  Economy.  In  S  vols.  New  York.  Bavn- 
d«n  and  OUey.    IWT. 
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When  Miss   Martincau,  after  acknowledging  the 
peculiar  disadvantage  under  which  she  labored  as  a 
traveller  in  being  dca^  proceeds  to  look  up  and  to 
dwell  upon  some  of  its  advantages ;  and,  with  an  inge- 
nuity which  deserves  credit  (and  in  New  England 
inight  have  found  it,  had  she  withheld  fter  remarks  upon 
that  region),  and  dilates  upon  tlie  winning  power  which 
her  trumpet  exercises  in  t6te-2i-t£tes,  we,  at  once,  dis- 
cover the  sort  of  person  with  whom  we  have  to  deal. 
Had  she  written  volumes  with  the  design  of  illustrating 
the  peculiar  properties  of  her  own  mind,  she  could  havo 
said  nothing  which  better  conveys  the  idea  of  the  adroit 
casuist,  ready  and  able,  to  make  the  best  case  fh)m  the 
worst;— to  raise   hypotheses,- to  suggeet  means  of 
fight  and  defence,— to  plan  sorties  and  escapes ;  and, 
whatever  might  be  the  fete  of  the  conflict,  if  she  did 
not '  change  sides'— at  least  •  still  dispute.'    Her  accu- 
racy of  information,  sbe  insists,  is  not  diminished  in 
consequence  of  her  deafness,  for  her  trumpet  is  one  of 
•  singular  fidelity,*  and  she  *•  gains  more  in  UU-^-UU 
than  is  given  to  people  who  hear  general  conversation." 
This  is  a  passage  which  illustrates  admirably  the  per- 
feet  assurance  of  Miss  Martinean.    What  deaf  person 
besides  herself  would  undertake  to  say  so  much?  This, 
indeed,  would  seem  a  point  utterly  beyond  the  judg- 
ment of  one  in  that  situation;  but  she  determines 
otherwise.    Satisfied  herself,  with  the  '*  trumpet,**  and 
penoaded  of  what  she  has  already  said,  she  yet  thinks 
it  necessary  to  show  cause  why  it  should  be  so ;  and  the 
reason  which  she  gives  us  accordmgly,  may  amuse  those 
whom  it  otherwise  may  fail  to  satisfy.    "  il#  charm  (the 
charm  of  chatting  through  a  trumpet  with  a  deaf  damsel 
of  a  '  certain  age* !)  consists  in  the  new  feeling  which  it 
imparts,  of  ease  and  privacy!**    It  does  not  seem  to 
strike  her  for  an  instant  that,  with  a  people,  like  the 
Americans,  who  are  rather  shy  and  shrinking  in  society, 
there  would  be  nothing  half  so  awkward  as  to  be  sub- 
jected to  this  charming  tiU-l-Utt,    Yet  such  is  the 
case.    We  have  heard  of  many  intelligent  persons  who 
declined  to  make  the  lady's  acquaintance  while  in  this 
country,  simply  on  account  of  her  trumpet,  and  the 
awkwardness  of  such  a  chat  in  company,  who,  other- 
wise, would  have  been  very  well  pleased  to  know  her ; 
and  who  might  have  afforded  her  some  very  useful  in- 
formation.   This  latter  opinion,  she,  perhaps,  will  not 
so  readily  believe ;  since  she  tells  us,  in  brief,  that  du- 
ring her  travels  of  neariy  two  yeara  among  the  Ameri- 
cans, seldom  more  than  two  weeks  in  Vny  one  place, 
and  thus  dividing  her  time  among  fifteen  or  eighteen 
millions  of  persons,  she  made  the  acquaintance  of  neariy 
all  of  the  distinguished  people,  and  believes  that  she 
'*  heard  every  argument  that  can  possibly  be  adduced 
In  vindication  or  palliaUon  of  slavery!**  In  a  note,  only 
a  few  pages  apart  from  this  precious  sample  of  assu- 
rance, she  gives  a  little  feet  which  will  answer  all  the 
purposes  of  a  eommenUry  upon  iL    She  says :— "  A 
fact  regaiding  Mr.  GallaUn,  shows  what  the  obscurity 
of  country  life  in  the  United  States  may  be.    His  estate 
was  originally  in  Virginia.    By.  a  new  division  it  was 
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thrown  into  the  back  part  of  Pennsylvania.  He  ceased  to 
be  heard  of  for  some  years. ....  Daring  this  time  an  ad- 
Tertisement  appeared  in  a  newspaper,  asking  for  tidings 
of  'one  Albert  OaUaiin;'  and  adding,  that  if  ha  were 
■till  li?ing,  he  might,  on  making  a  certain  application, 
hear  of  something  to  his  advahtage.**  Yet  Mr.  Albert 
Qallatin  has  the  reputation  of  being  one  of  our  most 
celebrated  economists. .  It  was  left  for  Miss  Martineati, 
in  spite  of  the  "  obscurity  of  country  life  in  the  United 
States,"  which  is  peculiarly  the  nation  of  great  dis- 
tances,— to  find  out  all  the  distinguished  men,  and  to 
hear  all  the  arguments  that  were  worth  bcanng.  The 
"charm"  of  her  trumpet,  howerer,  being  flllB^  into 
consideration,  the  greatness  of  her  achievements  will 
not  be  so  highly  estimated. 

A  little  proem  taken  from  a  paper  in  the  Edinburgh 
Review,  famishes  the  text  for  a  portion  of  her  preface. 
This  text  dilates,  though  summarily,  upon  the  folly  and 
impertinence  of  any  traveller  assuming,  by  a  brief  race 
through  a  neighboring  country,  to  generalize,  for  the 
people  thereof  from  their  own  partial  and  hasty  obser- 
vations. Miss  Martineau,  with  an  air  of  no  little  hu- 
mility at  first,  acknowledges  the  force  of  this  paragraph ; 
and  is  almost  resolved,  as  she  felt  the  reasonableness  of 
its  suggestions,  to  say  nothing  '*  in  print  on  the  condi- 
tion of  society  in  the  United  States."  But  she  does  not 
keep  in  this  mind  long.  Indeed,  how  could  i}ie  ?  To 
quote  the  paragraph,  was  only  to  serve  its  suggestions, 
as  she  does  so  many  conversational  ninepins  which  she 
sets  up,  here  and  there,  throughout  her  two  volumes, 
simply  in  order  to  knock  them  down.  This  is  her  ob- 
vious purpose  in  her  quotation  of  it ;  and  she  concludes 
not  to  mind  its  arguments,  but  to  print  and  generalize 
for  good  or  for  evil ;  contenting  herself,  with  saying, 
most  illogtcally,  in  defence  of  her  resolve,  that  "men 
will  never  arrive  at  a  knowledge  of  each  other,  if  those 
who  have  the  power  of  foreign  observation  refuse  to 
relate  what  they  think  they  have  learned ;  or  even  to 
lay  before  others  thi  materials  from  which  they  them- 
selves hesitate  to  construct  a  theory,  or  draw  large  con- 
clusions."^ No  wonder  error  should  breed  so  fast,  and 
attain  a  growth  so  vigorous,  when  this  sort  of  morals  is 
to  be  inculcated.  **  I  am  not  sure,"  says  Miss  Marti- 
neau, '*  that  what  I  tell  you  is  the  truth,  but  never  mind, 
it  looks  like  the  truth ;  and  better  that  than  nothing. 
If  we  scrupled  to  say  what  we  conjectured,  we  should 
know  nothing  of  one  another,  and  therefore  I  resolve  to 
say  it."  This  is  the  amount  of  her  argument  It  does 
not  seem  to  enter  her  thoughts  for  an  instant,  that  it  is 
better  to  be  ignorant  of  the  subject  entirely,  than  only 
to  learn  that  which  is  erroneous  in  respect  to  iu  Better 
be  compelled  to  learn  everything  anew,  than  be  re- 
quired, before  we  can  know  anything  truly,  to  go 
through  that  painful  and  most  tedious  process,  of  first 


*  Thia  reasoning  might  do  well  enough  in  relation  to  a  country 
of  which  nothing  could  be  known  otherwise.  But  to  apply  Uto 
such  a  country  as  the  United  States,  of  which  England  has  it  in 
her  power  to  know  ao  much— of  which  so  much  is  known— and 
the  knowledge  of  which  la  extending  daily,  in  accordance  with 
the  eitension  of  Joint  or  corresponeiTe  inleresta,  is  not  leas  silly 
than  unfriendly.  The  traveller  who  goes  among  an  utterly  new 
people  may  he  allowed,  in  the  absence  or  any  beuer  opportuni- 
ties of  information,  to  tell  what  he  sees.  But  even  then  he  should 
confine  hhnaelf  to  the  aimpla  relation  of  fkcti,  and  leave  hie 
specnlatione  to  his  more  unbiassed  and  deliberate  reader. 


unlearning  error.    Such,  however,  is  her  mode  of  edu- 
cation. 

From  the  same  preface,  we  learn  that  Miss  Martineau 
'*  went  with  a  mind,  tke  believes,  as  nearly  as  possible 
unprejudiced  about  America,  with  a  strong  disposatioa 
to  admire  democratic  institutions,  but  an  entire  Igno- 
rance how  far  the  people  of  the  United  States  lived  up 
to  or  fell  below,  their  own  theory.  Ski  had  read  what- 
ever ike  could  lay  bold  of  that  had  been  written  about 
them  ^  but  was  unable  to  iftitiafy  Acrself  that,  after  all, 
she  understood  anything  whatever  of  their  condition. 
As  to  knowledge  of  them,  her  mind  was  nearly  a  Uaok ; 
as  to  opinion  of  their  state,  sile  did  not  carry  the  germ 
of  one." 

If  this  be  true^  Miss  Martineau  was  capable  of  fiir 
more  forbearance  on  the  subject  of  the  United  States^ 
than  is  usual  with  her  upon  most  other  subjects.  She  Is 
one  of  those  strong-minded,  bold,  disputatious  perwna, 
who  are  never  satisfied  until  they  have  formed  a  Isadii^ 
notion  of  every  topic  to  which  their  thou^ts  may  be 
addressed ;— and  the  consequence  is,  thai  she  has  form- 
ed, along  with  a  habit  of  speculating  as  she  goes,  upon 
whatever  meets  her  glance,  a  much  less  valuaUe  habit 
of  declaiming  her  notions  aloud  as  fiist  as  they  arise. 
Nothing  escapes  her  tongue ; — no  subject  is  toft  gnrnt-^^ 
none  too  little  for  her  analysis.  The  shaUowsnnd  Ibe 
deeps  alike  form  her  dements,  and  to  those  who  dmply 
glance  at  the  titles  to  her  chapters,  her  seeiions  and 
her  subdivisions,  the  wonder  at  her  universality  will  be 
unqualified.*  While  other  travellers  are  usually  satis- 
fied to  relate  what  they  see,  and  only  now  and  then 
speculate  upon  some  single  topie,  with  which  they  as- 
sume to  be  panlcttlariy  acquainted,  Miss  M.,  with  a 
surprising  capacity,  and  a  boldness  rather  remarkable 
than  attractive,  theorizes  upon  alL  '  Polities,' '  Parties,' 
the  ^Apparatus  of  Government,'  *the  Morals  of  Politics^' 
*  Public  and  Private  Economy,'  *  Agriculture,'  *  Internal 
Improvements,'  *  Manufiictures,*  'Commerce,'  *  Morals 
of  Economy,'  •  Civilisatioh,'  •  Honor,'  •  Woman,'  *  Chil- 
dren,' *  Saflferera^'  *  Utterance,' '  Religion,*—'  its  science, 
its  spirit,  and  its  administration^^these  are  the  heads 
under  which  come  up  a  thousand  spedfisations  and 
subdivisions,  upon  all  of  which  she  is  equally  elaborate, 
bold,  and  singularly  dogmatical.  How  fiu*  she  may 
have  been  ignorant  of  the  United  States  before  die 
came  to  this  country,  and  bow  utteriy  opinionless  she 
was  thereon,— though  reading  every  book  she  could  lay 
hold  of  whidi  treated  of  the  subject, — ^we  will  not  pre- 
tend to  determine  |  but,  certain  it  is^  she  has  been  any- 
thing but  stow  in  forming  opinknis  since  her  visit,  al- 
though we  can  readily  believe  in  the  limited  degree  of 
her  knowledge  upon  many  topics  even  now.  But  we 
are  not  willing  to  believe  in  this  alleged  mental  pas- 
siveness  on  the  part  of  our  author.  We  doubt  not  that 
she  deceived  herself  on  the  subject  of  her  dispassioa- 
ateness,  as  English  travellers  invariably  do^  befive  going 
abroad.  Hall,  Hamilton,  Mm  TroUope,  el  id  asms 
gttWM,  all  allege  the  same  gmteful  impartiaiiiy ;  and, 
like  Miss  Martineau,  some  of  them  insist  upon  their 
own  democratic  tendencies  with  no  little  earnestness. 
Indeed,  we  know  that  in  England,  Miss  M.  was  a  d^ 

*The  distich  forced  Itself  upon  me : 


-"  Still  tha  wonder  grew 


How  one  small  head  could  carry  all  the  knew.'* 
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moonty  or  ntber  a  le?dier.    She  was  opposed  to  the 
policy  of  her  own  goTernmoDt  in  many  respeeti^  and 
coBwqaently  pleased  with  ovrs  in  all  those  pertJculnw, 
in  which,  departing  from  that  which  she  hourly  assalledi 
h  seemed  to  approach  more  neariy  to  her  theory.    But 
she  eoakl  neither  haw  been  ignorant  of  our  people, 
our  institntionSy  nor  of  onr  society ;  and  that  die  had 
opinions  previously  fimned  in  respect  to  them,  is  every- 
where obviens  througboot  her  Tolumes.    It  is,  indeed, 
from  these  previoas  opinions  that  many  of  her  errors 
have  aiiseo.    Her  notions  of  democracy,  tor  example, 
lead  her  frs(|Qently  to  oreriook  the  fiut,  that,  as  a  na- 
tion, we  have  a  limited  and  restraining  charter,  which 
is  oontinually  conliieting,  in  its  operations,  with  the 
eherished  idea  in  her  mind.*    On  the  subject  of  Ameri- 
can slavery,  her  detestation  is  avowed  as  being  enter- 
tained long  before  entering  the  slave  states;  and  so 
cordial  is  this  detestation,  that  it  is  fed  and  fiittcned  by 
everything  she  sees,  and  in  tnndry  cases,  we  are  sorry 
to  add,  at  the  expense  of  truth.    I  do  not  mean  to  say 
that  she  has  wilAiUy  related  falsehoods    Not  sor-I 
think  the  book  of  Miss  Martincau  written  in  good  faith 
throogfaoaL    But  she  was  biassed  and  bigoted  on  this 
subject  to  the  last  degree;  and  could  neither  believe  the 
tmth  when  it  spoke  in  bdulf  of  the  slaveholders;  nor 
doubt  the  Ailsehood,  however  gross,  when  it  told  in 
favor,  or  fell  from  the  lips  of  the  abolitionisL   Thus,  for 
example,  in  proof,  not  less  of  this  unhappy  bias,  than 
of  the  dogmatism  of  the  writer,  wo  are  told  that  the 
abolitionbts  sent  no  incendiary  tracts  among  the  slaves, 
and  that  they  use  no  direct  means  towards  promoting 
their  objects  in  the  slave  states.    "It  is  wholly  untrue 
that  they  insinuate  their  publications  into  the  south." 
Bach  is  her  bold  assertion,  yet,  **Mr.  Madiaon  made 
the  charge,  so  did  Mr.  Clay,  so  did  every  slayeholder 
and  merchant  with  whom  I  conversed.    1  chose  after- 
wards Co  hear  the  other  side  of  the  whole  question ;  and 
I  found,  to  my  amazement,  that  this  charge  was  wholly 
groundless."    Here  the  lady  undertakes  to  decide  a 
question  of  Teracity  with  singular  composure,  in  favor 
of  her  friends^  and  at  the  expense  of  the  first  names  in 
our  country. 

"Nor  did  it  occur  to  me,"  she  writes,  *'  that,  as  slaves 
cannot  rend,"  &c  Thousands  of  slaves  do  read ;  and, 
if  this  were  wanUng  to  their  information,  the  slavehold- 
ers assert, — though  the  abolitionists  may  deny — that 
grostf  prints  are  employed  in  these  abolition  newspapers 
to  help  the  understanding  where  it  may  lack,  and  that 
these  prints  are  sometimes  put  upon  manufactured  cot- 
tons, such  as  are  employed  entirely  for  negroes,  and 
insinuated  here  and  there,  at  decent  intervals,  among 
the  bales  intended  for  the  southern  markeL  Such  bales 
were  discovered  in  a  merchant's  collection  in  Charleston, 
to  the  knowledge  of  the  writer,  but  a  few  years  ago. 
**SUurf  of  m  very  mUd  Mad,  has  been  abolished  in  the 
northern  parts  of  the  union,'*  &c.  What  knowledge 
had  Miss  M.,  except  from  parties  interested,  that  this 
slavery  was  of  a  mild  kind ; — and  did  she  ask  whether 
the  slavery  was  abolished  from  principle,  or  because 
it  was  more  profitable  to  work  the  slaves  in  a  richer 
soil  than  that  of  New  England  ?  Did  she  inquire  how 
long  a  time  was  granted  to  slaveholders  to  dispose  of 

•Of  eoorse,  In  all  inch  caiet,  th«  charters  are  defecUre  and 
anonalons.   The  Ideal  of  BOse  M.  Is  the  (enQine  etandard. 


their  slaves  to  the  south,  before  theactof  abolitmn  went 
into  operation ;  and  did  she  farther  inquire,  from  what 
colonies  the  vessels  and  crews  were  fitted  out  which 
brought  the  African  to  America  and  sold  him  to  the 
south?  A  little  more  inquiry  might  have  resulted  in  her 
hearing, — to  her  surprise  no  doubt— that  the  province 
of  Carolina  was  the  very  first  from  which  a  prayer  ever 
arose  to  the  British  government,  that  this  tmde  should 
be  abolished,  and  no  more  slaves  be  permitted  to  enter 
within  its  territories.*    But  we  proceed. 

In  order  to  prove  the  insecurity  of  the  whites  in  the 
slave  states,  and  their  dread  of  the  black  population, 
we  have  a  number  <^  little  anecdotes^  some  ludicrous 
enough,  and  others  merely  vicious  or  foolish,  without 
being  ludicrous.  We  quote  a  single  paragraph,  and 
will  analyze  it,  by  Vay  of  showing  how  small  a  sur- 
face of  truth  is  necessary  to  this  lady  when  she  has  a 
iavorite  theory  to  sustain.  In  doing  this,  it  will  be  seen 
how  singularly  obtuse  the  mind  may  become,  even  of 
one  so  generally  acute  as  Miss  Martineau,  when  in* 
veterate  in  the  pursuit  of  a  given  object,  and  yielded 
up  entirely  to  the  one  controlling  prejudice. 

'*  At  Charleston,  when  a  fire  breaks  out,  the  gentle- 
men all  go  home  on  the  ringing  of  the  alarm  bell ;  the 
ladies  rise  and  dress  themselves  and  their  children.  It 
may  be  the  signal  of  insurrection:  and  the  &rt  bums 
on,  for  any  help  the  citizens  give,  till  a  battalion  of  sol* 
diers  marches  down  to  put  it  out." 

Now,  we  take  it,  that  in  any  eity  in  the  world,  slave 
or  firee,  the  gentleman  who  happens  to  be  absent  from 
his  family  when  the  fire  bell  rings,  will  be  apt  to  hurry 
home  to  see  that  all  is  safe,  and  to  quiet  the  alarm  of 
his  wife  and  children— particulariy,  indeed,  in  a  laigo 
city,  where  it  is  so  very  difficult  to  determine  at  all  times 
where  the  fire  is.  There  is  nothing  pecaliar  in  such  a 
fact.  But,  in  a  city  that  is  chiefly  built  of  wood,  such 
as  Charleston,  and  where  a  fire  extends  with  amazing 
rapidity,  it  becomes  doubly  nerryry  that  the  gentle* 
man  should  not  only  hurry  home,  but  that  the  lady 
should  get  her  children  and  her  jewels  ready  for  flight. 
This  would  seem  natural  enough ;  but  the  rest  of  the 
paragraph  commits  a  /e<s-de-«e,  which  a  moment's  re* 
flection  would  have  prompted  the  author  quietly  to 
avoid.  **  The  tn  bums  on  for  any  help  the  citizene 
give,  till  a  battalion  of  soMien  marches  down  to  put  il 
out."  Now,  who  are  the  soUiers,  but  the  citizens,—* 
and  how  can  soldiora  extinguish  a  fire?  By  guns  and 
bayonets?  These  questions,  had  she  put  them  to  her- 
self, ^would  have  saved  her  from  the  publication  of  this 
absurdity.  We  have  none  but  a  citizen  soldiery  in 
Charleston,  and  by  an  arrangement,  which  would  be  of 
great  advantage  if  adopted  in  other  cities,  a  detach- 
ment of  these  is  reqaired  to  appear  at  all  fires  for  the 
protection  of  rescued  propeity,  and  for  preserving  pub- 
lic order,  which  is  always  liable  to  be  disturbed  at  such 
a  period.  So  little  is  the  popular  apprehension  of  the 
negroes,  that  of  fifteen  or  twenty  fire  engines  owned 
by  die  city,  one  half  of  the  number  is  entirely  worked 
by  slaves ;  and  they  are  generally  the  most  uproarious 
and  noisy  on  such  occasions.t 

*yid«  Hewatt,  and  public  documents. 

fThe  "  Fire  Syscem"  ia  particularly  complete  In  Charleaton. 
In  addition  to  the  ordinary  engine,  hose  and  aze  companlea, 
there  is  a  deuchmeot  of  cMsen  soldJer7>  coneietlos  of  threa 
companiee  or  more,— say  two  hnndred  men— always  on  what  Is 
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In  the  chapter  deToted  to  ReTenae  end  Expenditure, 
we  are  told  in  an  extraneous  sentence,  which  ia  doaed 
with  a  note  of  exclamation,  that  in  '*  South  CaroUna, 
there  ii  a  tax  on  free  people  of  color  f*  Had  it  not 
been  that  Mias  Martineau  ,wat  too  well  aatiaAed  with 
the  surface  of  the  fact,  ehe  would  have  inquired  further; 
in  the  New  England  states  she  certainljr  would  have 
done  so ;  but  it  was  quite  enough  to  show,  that  in  Caro- 
lina a  special  poll  tax  was  set  upon  the  unhappy  free 
negro.  Let  us  complete  the  &ct,  and  probably  do  away 
with  the  mystery  and  injustice,  by  stating  that  the 
nme  free  person  of  o^r  enjoys  an  exemption  from 
railitia,  ftom  patrol,  from  iSre  and  jury  duty— for  which 
exemption,  the  white  mechanic  and  laborer  wouM  be 
Tery  glad  to  pay  ten  times  the  amount  paid  by  the  free 
negro  as  a  capitation  tax. 

In  her  remarks  upon  the  policy  and  institutions  of 
Carolina,  to  which  I  chiefly  confine  myself,  there  are 
sundry  little  errors  of  fiia  and  inftrence  like  the  prece- 
ding—which it  is  not  worth  our  while  to  pursue — ^into 
which  she  has  iallen  from  the  single  cause  to  which 
these  have  been  referred,— namely,  her  bias  upon  the 
subject  of  slavery.  This  bias  has  been  of  so  tyrannic 
a  sort,  as  not  to  permit  to  her  the  Area  exercise  of  a  oor- 
rect  judgment  or  true  obserration  in  any  matter  with 
which  tills  topic  is  connected,  however  remotely  or  in- 
cidenully.  To  those  who  think  for  themselves,  and 
examine  the  subject  honestly,  these  errors  will,  in  the 
greater  number  of  cases,  carry  their  own  reAitation 
along  with  them.  They  are  the  errors  of  a  mind  soli- 
citous to  obtain  a  support  for  iu  theory  at  all  hazards, 
and  consist  accordingly  of  a  very  hotchpot  eolieetion. 
She  records  the  vague  apprehensions  of  women,  the 
partial  rumors,  received  in  the  cities,  of  doings  upon 
borders ;— stories  which  have  a  narrow  base  of  fact, 
upon  which  wanton  conjecture,  and  wide-mouthed  de- 
daroation  are  always  prompt  to  raise  the  most  tower* 
ing  superstructures.  ^11  the  crimes  committed  in  the 
south,  of  whatever  kind,  and  among  whatever  class, 
are  studiously  ascribed  to  slavery ;  of  the  rapes,  and 
hangings,  and  burnings  upon  the  frontiers,  she  hss  an 
ample  collection,  and  records  many,  of  which  the  good 
people  of  the  south  themselves  never  heard.  She  makes 
no  inquiry  into  these  matters  at  the  north ;  she  does  not 
seem  to  have  asked  about  the  offisnces  of  New  York 
and  Philadelphia,  or  the  quality  and  color  of  the  offen- 
ders in  those  cities.*  If  she  hears  that  a  slave  poisons  an 

called  alarm  duty.  Thej  are  relieved  every  three  months.  Their 
duty,  aa  suted  in  the  text,  te  chiefly  to  receire  and  protect  the 
rescued  gooda,  and  to  preeerre  order;  since  flree  are  moet 
commooly  the  work  of  Incendiaries,  who  avail  themaelves  oT 
the  public  alarm  to  plunder.  Nor  Is  this  the  only  respect  In 
which  the  lire  police  in  Charleston  is  superior.  There  Is  a  sala- 
ried offlcer,— an  engineer— who,  with  certain  aasiatants  la  re- 
quired  to  appear  at  every  fire  properly  provided,  with  powder 
made  up  into  certain  forms,  and  with  the  neceatary  ekevaux  ie 
/rue,  for  blowtof  up  houses  In  order  lothe  more  summary  arrest- 
inf  of  the  eonllagration  by  saaklng  a  vacuum.  Had  these  two  de- 
panmenu  been  connected  with  the  ordinary  fire  department  of 
New  York,  the  destructive  fires  of  that  city  would  be  greatly 
curtailed— eince  the  presence  of  the  military  would  defeat  tbe 
aJm  of  the  incendiary,  and  the  timely  blowing  up  of  a  house 
would  arrest  the  flame  when  an  engine  could  not. 

*  And  yet  what  daily  atrocitiee  reach  our  ean  from  the  north* 
How  many  women  are  cruelly  murdered  in  the  cities— sometimes 
by  priests,  sometimes  by  merchants  and  msrchants*  clerks. 
What  a  volume  of  depravity  was  unfolded  In  the  trial  of  Robin- 
son ;  and  there  was  the  case  of  Avery.   Of  course  the  offender 


owner  in  Carolina,  though  this  event  may  occur  ones  in 
an  hundred  yean,*  ahe  declaims  upon  it  lustily;  but  the 
crimes  of  free  negroes  at  the  north,  with  whoos  ooadi- 
tion  akNie  the  eomparisoo  of  the  soothera  slave  dMoid 
be  made,  entirely  escspe  her  attention.  Hereferisopea 
to  all  that  may  be  said  against  slavery ;  all  thai  is  said 
in  itsdefenee,  she  dismisses  as  not  worth  bearing.  This 
partiality  aftcts  her  general  sense  of  justice  townids 
slaveholders  on  other  sub|eets.  At  page  4^  voL  1,  abe 
says^-**  in  the  senate,  the  peoples  right  of  petitioa  is 
invaded.  Lsst  sosion,  it  was  ordained  that  all  peti- 
tions and  raeinorials  relating  to  n  particular  aubfect,— 
slavery  in  the  Diatrict  of  Colombia— should  be  laid  on 
the  table  unread,and  never  recurred  UK  Of  eonras  tlie 
people  will  not  long  submit  to  this."  Maik  how  her 
tone  changes,  when  it  is  your  bull  that  hasgored  my  os ! 
At  page  70,  of  the  aame-volnme,  we  find  a  similar  pro* 
oeeding  of  Congress  dismined  with  a  complaoency  quite 
remarkable,  when  compared  with  the  evident  indignacioii 
of  the  preceding  paragraph.  She  is  speaking  of  Caro> 
lina  nullification.  **  Congress  went  on  legislating  aboat 
the  tariff  without  regard  to  this  opposition  ;  and  the 
protests  of  certain  states  against  their  proceedimpwcrs 
fvicCl^  IbmI  se  Uu  laUs  et  faw^idHfnfffff.** 

Speaking  of  the  gteat  spread  of  abolition  deetrinea, 
which  it  is  her  object  to  prove  in  advance  beyond  all 
calculation,  she  asserts  the  '*  absolute  abolition  streqsth 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  to  be  forty^seven,**  and 
draws  this  inference  from  the  vote  taken  on  the  qnee- 
tion,  whether  their  petitions  should  be  received  or  noi ; 
though  she  very  well  knew  that  many  persons  voted  to 
receive  the  petitions  who  wero  yet  hostile  to  their 
prayer. 

She  dwells  upon  the  hatred  entertained  by  the  white 
towards  the  colored  population.  **  Laiayette,"  she  say» 
In  illestiating  her  remarks  on  this  point,  **  on  his  last 
visit  to  the  United  States^  expreseed  his  aatoniahniem 
at  the  increase  of  the  prejudice  against  ootor.    He 


escapes,  if  he  be  not  poor.  If  he  be  poor,  he  foes  to  the  gal- 
lows  or  ths  state  prison.  Ths  finding  of  the  jury,  dedariag 
that  the  supposed  murderer  is  not  guilty,  does  not  do  away  vriih 
tbe  fact  that  the  poor  woman  is  murdered— aor  does  ic  dimiolsli 
the  aggravstk)D  that  she  Is  Invariably  murdsrsd  with  Impunity. 
The  newsp^;>ers  frequently  record  forgeries  by  priests,  by  prkisis" 
sonsi  and  by  the  founders  of  spiendid  cities,  and  whHe  thej 
wonder  passingly  that  such  good  people  shoold  be  so  bad,  their 
chief  regrets  are,  the  loss  of  such  enterprising  cUseas  to  the 
fino  cities  which  they  did  so  much  for.  Alleged  rapes,  by  ne~ 
gross  upon  white  girls,  are  frequently  suted  by  nonhem  jotar* 
nalists,  and  one  of  tbeee  was  tried,  to  the  writer's  knowledge, 
but  a  few  years  ago  In  Connecticut.  We  refer  to  Mr.  Tappao 
for  such  particulars  as  reeulted  fh>m  the  examination  of  the 
Commissionerv  of  ths  Magdalen  Asylum  into  the  morals  of  lf«w 
Tork  *,  and  we  regret  that  Mias  Martineau  bad  not  looked  bmt* 
closely  into  the  negro  quarters,  and  into  the  various  police  irlale 
of  negro  offenders  in  the  different  cUiee  of  the  free  states.  Had 
she  done  thli^  she  would  have  spared  us  the  entire  chapter  on  the 
morals  of  slavery.  Indeed,  had  she  as  narrowly  azaminsd  the 
brothels  and  the  stews  and  the  alleys  and  sinks  of  liondoa,  wkh 
as  keen  a  nostril,  as  she  has  thrust  into  tba  southern  oonstry, 
sho  would  hare  paused  before  taking  ship  for  the  new  world  \ 
and,  as  a  good  christian,  would  havo  set  to  work  Ibr  the  refrv-. 
mation  of  her  own  home.  It  Is  a  modern  British  statistician  who 
tslto  us,  thai.  In  London  alone,  thsre  are  fivu  thousand  persons 
who  will  cot  your  throat  for  a  shilliag.  No  wonder  our  eountry 
should  bs  talnisd  whsa  we  have  not  only  the  provisioo,  hat  the 
reformation,  of  all  these  rascals,  thrust  upon  oar  hands. 

*  The  very  Instance  which  she  records  was  given  to  her  as  a  re- 
markable one.  She  infers  It  to  be  a  common  occucrsnoe  in  spits 
of  its  notorious  fsolailoo. 
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membered,  1m  said,  bow  the  black  soldiers  used  to  mesa 
With  the  whites  in  the  Revoiutiooary  war."  Had  Miss 
Martineau  asked  the  reason  of  this  change,  which  she 
shouM  hafe  donc^  she  woaU  have  found  that  it  was  a 
change  which  was  altogether  oonfined  to  those  regions 
where  slavery  had  been  done  away  with!  The  black 
BoMiers  of  whom  Lafayette  spoke  wert  tioMBf  and  were 
satisfied  with  their  condition  of  inferiority.  By  emancipa- 
tiofi,  the  eoarse  and  uneducated  negro  became  lifted  into 
a  condition  to  which  his  intellect  did  not  entitle  him»  and 
to  which  his  mannera  were  unequal — ^he  became  pre- 
sumptuous aceordiogly,  and  consequently  offensive ; — 
and  the  whites  who  had  regarded  him  with  favor  ia  his 
infinior  and  proper  place,  could  not  easily  endure  htm 
as  a  tyrant,  for  such  always  is  one  lifted  into  a  condi- 
tion beyond  his  merits.  ~  The  case  is  very  diffiurent  in 
the  south,  where  slavery  exists.*  There  the  negro  is 
not  hated.  Far  from  it.  He  is  there  regarded  as  filling 
his  true  place,  and  as  occupying  his  just  position ;  and 
while  be  doea  so,  be  does  not  offeud,  but  meets  with 
iavor  and  indulgence.  It  is  only  in  the  northern  regions, 
where  he  contends  for  an  equality  with  a  people  to 
whom  he  is  morally  and  physically  inferior,  that  he  pro- 
vokea  hatred,  and  lives  in  a  state  of  continual  personal 
insecurity.!  We  proceed  with  Miss  Martineau.  '*  When 
to  all  this  is  added  that  tremendous  curse,  the  posses- 
sion of  irresponsible  power  over  slaves,"  &c.  There  is 
no  such  irresponsibility  in  America.  The  laws  protect 
the  slave  as  a  being  of  an  inferior  caste,  it  is  true;  but 
they  do  protect  him.  He  is  secured  from  murder  as 
eflTectually  as  the  white  man,  and  from  all  wanton  or 
aggravated  punishments.  Thai  there  are  instances  in 
which  he  sufibrs  wrongs  brutality  and  loss  of  life,  is  un- 
queationahle;  but  these  risks  are  not  peculiar  to  the 


*  The  haCTBd  which  MIsf  M.  has  twn  In  the  eyas  of  the  elar- 
gymen,  and  the  UuHm,  while  speaUng  of  this  ■object  (mo  pw 
383,  Tol.  I,)  waa  only  Men  through  the  medium  of  her  he«ted 
and  extreme  prejudice.  She  looks,  aa  '  through  a  glan  darkly.* 
Her  eyea  are  jauodiced— they  are  not  healthy.  They  need  the 
operatloB  of  that  great  ocnllat.  Truth,— and  even  he  wlU  not  be 
able  to  operate  upon  her  with  soeceie,  andl  she  haa  flrat  had 
them  well  waahe^  by  that  gentle  handoiald,  whonmnoraliata  call 
Humility.  Aa  yet,  ahe  ia  loo  talkatlre  to  listen,  and  too  dogma- 
tical to  learn,  eren  from  truth  himaelC 

1 1  need  not  refer  to  the  frequent  demolition  of  the  houaea  and 
Che  property  ol  the  negroea  which  take  place  atthe  north.  Thfa 
Ibe  aboUtioniata  will  aacribe  to  the  alaveholdera.  They  already 
aacribe  an  influence  to  the  elaveholdera  over  the  moat  noble 
eommunitiea  of  the  north  (aa  Miaa  Martineau  does  In  her  ac- 
count of  the  friendly  relatione  of  Boeton  and  Charleeton)  which 
b  not  Icaa  tnaulting  and  degrading  to  thoae  comnranitiea,  than  ft 
la  complioMniary  to  the  mlnda  and  charactera  of  thoee  auppoaed 
eo  to  influence  them.  But  thia  ia  ridiculoua.  The  aonth,— Miaa 
Martfaieaa  cella  na  in  the  Tery  nest  breath,~ia  teaching  diaunion, 
becanaa  ahe  haa  no  Influence.  8he  alao  treata  ua  with  frequent 
aaeedocea  of  the  enry  aad  haired  of  the  latter  to  the  north.  The 
ime  reaaop  for  the  hoadlity  af  the  whicea  to  the  blaeka  in  the 
free  autea,  ia  (hat  given  In  the  text.  The  latter  become  pre- 
Bumptuoua ;  and  their  habile  of  Idleneaa  increaae  their  presump- 
doo.  The  complaint  of  the  white  citltena  of  the  northern  citlea 
ia  conauntly  to  thia  effect.  The  blaeka  do  not  Ubor  on  the  aame 
leroM  with  the  wbitea.  In  fact  they  will  not  generally  labor  If 
they  can  help  it.  They  wlU  do  light  work— they  will  Job.  bruah 
booca,  gn  on  erranda,  aweep,  tinker,  and  thieTe  j  but  they  aTold 
the  moet  manly  and  honorable  loUa,  which  the  laboring  whhaa 
boldly  undtftake  and  reaolutely  peribrm.  The  black  aceka  for 
the  menial  aitualion,  and  will  always  be  conatdered— aa  he  muat 
be— an  inferior,  until  he  grapplea  wUh  the  moat  dlflicnlt  and  the 
graateat  underukings  of  the  community. 


Here  is  a  passage  which  should  not  have  been  pub* 
liahcd  except  on  the  moet  unquestionable  proof:  "A 
planter  stated  to  a  sugar  refiner  in  New  York  that  it 
was  found  the  best  economy  to  work  off  the  stock  of 
negroes  once  in  seven  years,'*  Truly,  the  credulity  of 
Miss  Martineau  on  the  subject  of  slave  cruelty  is  per- 
fectly English.  It  would  be  difficult  to  point  to  this 
Louisiana  planter ;  and,  we  venture  to  say,  that  the 
sugar  refiner  might  not  be  so  Teadily  forthcoming  to 
support  the  indictment.  If  he  is,  he  should  come  forth, 
like  an  honest  man,  and  denounce  by  name  the  heart- 
less wretch  by  whom  the  speech  was  uttered. 

We  have  been  apt  to  think  and  say,  in  the  south, 
that  there  were  few  people  eo  very  happy,  hearty  and 
well  satbficd  with  their  condition,  aa  the  southern  ne- 
gro. Such,  indeed,  has  been  the  general  admission  of 
the  traveller ;  but  the  testimony  of  Miss  Martineau  is 
far  otherwise*  She  qever  saw  *'  in  any  brute  an  expres- 
sion of  countenance  so  low,  so  lost,  as  in  the  most  degra- 
ded class  of  negroes.  There  is  some  life  and  intelligence 
in  the  countenance  of  every  animal ;  even  in  that  of  the 
silly  sheep^  nothing  so  dead  as  the  vacant,  unheeding 
look  of  the  depressed  slave  is  to  be  seen.''*  But  that  it 
was  necessary  to  the  opinions  of  Miss  M.  that  such  a  de- 
pression of  countenance  and  such  brutality  should  result 
from  slavery,  we  think  it  probable  that  such  would  not 
have  been  her  obaervation.  But  it  is  curious,  cot  to  say 
amusing,  to  remark  how  singularly  indulgent  our  senses 
become  to  the  prevailing  moods  and  desires  of  our 
minds.  An  instance  of  this  lately  met  my  eye  in  the 
travels  of  a  Very  pleasant  writer  and  amiable  citizen  of 
our  country,  Mr.  Hoffman  of  Mew  York.  On  his  arri- 
val in  Kentucky  or  Vicginia,  (we  forget  which,  and  the 
volume  is  not  by  us,)  he  sees,  for  the  first  time,  one  of 
those  sights  which  remin^  him  painfully  that  he  is  in  a 
slave  state.  What  is  that  sight  ?  A  stout,  able-bodied 
white  man  is  sitting  or  lying  at  his  ease  in  his  piazza, 
while  an  old  negro  is  at  work  in  the  fields  without. 
Now  this  is  what  we  see  hourly  in  the  streets  of  New 
York.  We  continually  encounter  the  nabob  riding  in 
bis  chariot,  or  sitting  at  his  palace  windows,  while  the 
aged  laborer  plies  hia  heavy  task  of  paving  the  streets, 
or  piling  wood  or  bricks,  or  doing  a  thousand  things  far 
more  laborious  than  the  task  of  any  slave  in  the  south. 
The  one  proves  the  existence  of  slavery  no  more  than 
the  other.  They  both  simply  testify  to  the  universal 
inequalities  of  fortune  in  all  parte  of  the  world. 

<*  There  is  an  obligation  by  law  to  keep  an  overseer, 
to  obviate  insurrection."  This  is  said  of  Alabama.  We 
are  not  aware  of  the  obligation  by  law  to  keep  an  over? 
seer,  and  we  believe  there  is  none  in  Carolina ;  but  it 
strikes  us  as  sufficient  authority  for  doing  so,  that  the 
profits  of  the  plantation  would  be  sadly  diminished 
without  one ;  and  in  Carolina,  as  in  New  England,  the 
interest  of  the  proprietor  is  a  paramount  motive.  We 
know,  indeed,  of  no  part  of  the  world,  where,  if  the 
subordinates  be  numerous,  the  overseer  can  well  be 
dispensed  with.  They  are  employed,  if  not  necesssry, 
in  all  the  factories  in  the  free  states.  According  to  Miss 

*It  ia  the  taatimony  of  moat  Engliah  traTellera,  Mlaa  Marti* 
neau  aaiong  them,  that  the  American  countenance  (that  of  the 
white  man)  waa  that  of  one  careworn,  and  prematurely  old. 
Thia  la  true  of  the  commercial  eommunity.  Touching  the  ne* 
groea,  we  may  quote  a  dozen  paasagea  ftom  Mlaa  Martincaa, 
howerer,  which  do  not  conalat  with  the  preceding. 
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MarUneau,  the  pnrpoae  of  the  oreneer  is  to  prevent 
that  which  it  would  be  equally  his  poiicy,  as  a  white 
man,  to  prevent  if  not  one.  He  is  in  the  same  ship  with 
the  employer,  and  the  storm  which  would  destroy  the 
(me,  would  never  spare  the  other. 

''  For  any  responsible  service,**  says  Miss  Martineau, 
**  slaves  are  quite  unfit.'**  This  is  not  true ;  but  al- 
lowing it  to  be  so,  Miss  M.  infejrs  that  it  is  because 
they  are  slaves  that  they  are  thus  irresponsible ;  and 
yet  we  all  know  how  superior  is  the  Virginia  and  Caro- 
liaa  negro,  not  only  to  the  people  fhmi  whom  they 
came,  but  to  the  aboriginal  North  Americans,  who  in- 
variably  defer  to  tbem ;  and,  in  many  cases,  as  in  that 
of  Micanopy  and  Abraham,  make  Uiem  the  *'  sense- 
keepers"  or  '<  sense-bearsrs,**  that  is,  counselloiB  and 
advisers  of  the  nation. 

**  We  have  our  slaves  and  mean  to  keep  them,**  was 
never  uttered  by  any  southern  gentleman,  by  way  of 
argtttoent  on  the  subject  of  slavery ;  but  simply  in 
answer  to  a  party  seeking  to  ezeitise  a  power  in  the 
councils  of  the  government,  upon  a  subject  upon 
which  the  jurisdiction  of  government  is  expressly  de- 
nied by  the  southron.  She  asserts  that  the  Southamp- 
ton insurrection  took  place  "  before  the  abolition  move- 
ment began.**  Before  it  was  generally  detected,!  she 
should  say,  for  incendiary  pamphlets,  tracts,  papers 
and  preachers  had  been,  according  to  the  assertion  of 
the  slavehoMera,  common  enough  among  the  slaves 
before.  But  this  she  will  probably  deny  as  a  gross 
slander  upon  the  abolitionists  theinselves,  from  whom 
she  has  a  different  account. 

The  failure  of  christian  preaching  among  slaves,  in 
making  them  any  better,  is  insiited  upon  as  the  result 
of  the  institution.  *'The  testimony  of  slaveholderB 
was  explicit  as  to  no  moral  improvement  having  taken 
place  in  consequence  of  the  introduction  of  religion. 
There  was  less  singing  and  dancing;  but  as  much 
lying,  drinking,  sn^^tealing  as  ever.**  It  is  to  be  feared 
that  this  failure  of  The  teachers  is  not  confined  merely 

*  On  this  point  the  note«  of  Mias  Martinaau  are  fall  of  contra* 
dlctione.  In  one  place  we  are  fold,  (hat  the  elarea  prove  ihem- 
selree  auaeepUble  of  education  In  nomberleia  Inatancea,  (that 
Ihcj  are  auaceptible  of  contlsual  ImproveiDent  there  la  no  aen- 
Bible  alaveholder  who  will  not  awert,  and  that  they  have  \m- 
proTed  and  are  intproYing  in  their  bondage,  there  la  no  honeat 
obeerrer  who  will  Tentore  to  deny:)  in  another,  they  are  denied 
the  ability  eren  to  cm  out  the  moat  common  garments.  The 
boolE  ie  fall  or  theaa  contradicttona,  and  in  either  caae  the  aeaer- 
tioB  ie  made  to  prore  the  odiouaneae  of  alavery.  If  the  negro  is 
alleged  to  be  capiU>)e  of  ImproTemeflt,  ahe  insists  he  ought  to  be 
free,  in  order  properly  to  ezerciie  hia  capacity— if  he  be  inca« 
pable,  it  Is  only  becaaae  he  has  been  degraded  by  alavery  into 
fatuity.  We  may  add,  that  some  of  the  beat  tailors  and  mantua* 
■lakera  in  ttie  aouthern  statea  are  alaTea.  In  the  cilJea,  all  of 
the  luir-dreaaers  and  liarbers,  many  of  the  butchers,  and  sundry 
of  the  toTern-keepers,  are  slaTes  or  free  negroes. 

f  Speaking  of  the  Bouthampton  insurrection,  Miss  Martineau 
Bays  <*  it  happened  before  the  abolition  movement  began ;  for  It 
is  remarkable  that  no  inaurrectlona  hare  taken  place  since  the 
friends  of  the  alave  have  been  busy  afar  o£"— "  Whereas  re- 
bellions broke  out  aa  often  aa  once  a  month  before,  there  hare 
been  none  since."  the  effect  la  here  mistaken  for  a  cause. 
The  Insurrection  ceased  the  moment  that  the  labors  of  the  abo- 
litionists were  discovered,  and  when  they  were  compelled  to 
«  be  busy  afar  off."  The  fact  is  a  remarkable  one.  The  mo- 
ment that  the  south  grew  angry  at  the  abolitionists  and  drove 
thsir  laborers  away,  and  burned  their  pamphlets  and  papers, 
the  insurrections,  which  had  **  broke  out  as  often  as  once  a 
month  before,"  entirely  ceased.  Mies  Martineau  should  get 
gloss  eyes. 


to  the  slaves, — and  the  budget  of  honon, 
and  miscellaneous  vieea,  which  the  book  of  Miss  Bft. 
unfolds,  as  of  oocumnoe  among  the  free  people  of  the 
country,  diouki  jbave  taught  her  to  hesitate  ere  she 
ascribed  the  evil  to  slavery.  The  very  abolitm  of 
singing  sod  dancing,  as  the  resnk  of  the  religion,  most 
sufficiently  show  tlie  sort  of  religion  wfaidi  was  busy ; 
and  should  certainly  have  produced  some  pause  in  the 
mind  of  one  so  suJHle  on  most  subjects  as  the  writer, 
whether  th^  religion  itself  which,  at  the  ontset,  sub- 
verted the  innocent  and  natural  recreations  of  a  people^ 
was  not  likely  to  produce  even  greater  evils  than  it 
profbssed  to  cure.  The  philosophical  mind  has  kmg 
since  been  anxiously  watchful  of  the  leailul  progtcas 
of  a  gloomy  bigotry  throughout  the  land.* 

There  is  one  passage  in  Miss  Martinean's  book  wlddi 
calls  for  the  serious  attention  of  the  pbikisopher.  We 
quote  the  passage  entire.  She  is  describii^  the  stale 
asylum,  for  lunatics,  in  Columbia,  South  Carolina.  **  I 
observed  that  no  people  of  oolor  were  visible  in  any 
part  of  the  estabtishmenL  I  inquired  whether  ncfgroes 
were  as  subject  to  insanity  as  whites.  Probably;  Imt 
no  means  were  known  to  have  been  taken  to  ascertain 
the  fact  From  the  violence  of  their  passions,  there 
could  be  no  doubt  that  insanity  must  exist  among  them. 
Were  such  insane  negroes  ever  seen  1  No  one  present 
hsd  ever  seen  any.  Where  were  they  then?  It  was 
some  time  before  I  could  get  a  clear  answer  to  this:  but 
my  friend  the  phjrsician  said,  at  length,  that  he  had  no 
doubt  they  were  kept  in  outhouses,  chained  to  loga^  to 
prevent  their  doing  misehie£"  The  fact  above  slated— 
not  the  conjecture  of  the  physician-— is  a  curious  one, 
and  well  deserves  the  consideration  of  the  public.  It 
is  singular,  indeed,  that  we  shoukl  find  so  very  few  in- 
sane persons  among  the  blacks.  The  restraints  of  la- 
bor, tending  to  the  subjection  of  those  brrital  passioon 
of  which  Miss  Martineau  speaks,  and  which  are  not 
in  consequence  eo  active,  I  am  inclined  to  think,  in  the 
negro  as  in  the  white  man,  must  greatly  abridge  the 
tendency  to  insanity ;  and  it  may  be  that,  the  generally 
inferior  activity  of  their  minds,,  may  be  one  cause  of 
their  security  from  this  dreadful  malady.  Certain  it  ii^ 
that  we  have  few  or  no  madmen  among  the  negroes. 
The  idea  that  they  are  chained  in  outhouses  to  logs,  is 
idle  enough ;  since,  in  that  condition,  they  would  re- 
quire the  constant  attention  of  one  or  more  able  slaves, 
which  a  master  would  not  be  willing  to  afford ;  and 
would  be,  in  other  respects,  a  monstrous  annoyance. 
Were  insanity  at  all  common  among  them,  "it  would 
be,"  in  Miss  Martineau's  own  language,  "  the  interest 
of  masters  to  provide  for  their  useless  or  mischievoiu 

*  Miss  Martineau  ahotild  hsTe  remeiDbered,  while  aaciibinc 
to  alavery  the  defeat  and  fallvre  of  the  profeaeota  of  religion  to 
make  any  impression  upon  the  alares,  what  ahe  has  herself  aaid 
of  their  iM'ogTess  among  the  Indiana,  who  are  freed  firom  aA  iha 
restraints  which  she  deems  so  pmiiciona  lo  the  elavea.  The 
gloonay  and  ascetic  doctrines  of  our  teachers  have  reanked  only 
in  the  greater  depravatioa  of  the  aarag e ;  while  the  French 
Catholics,  who  uught  an  easier  faith,  and  iodalgeiit  laws  of 
exerdae  and  recreation,  have  been  eminently  saocaaaful  in  Im- 
proTlng  them.  **  Near  Little  TVarene,  in  the  northwest  part  cf 
Michigan,"  aays  Miss  Blardneaa,  <*  there  is  an  Indian  Tillage 
full  of  orderly  and  industrious  inhabitants,  employed  chiefly  in 
agricttknre.  The  Engliah  and  Americans  hare  ne^eramxeedad 
with  the  aborigines  so  well  aa  the  French ;  and  il  may  he  dNcMctf 
whether  the  clergy  have  ietn  a  mmh  grtmler  kiee$ing  them  tke 
tradera," 
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negrofis  ;'*  and  thia — were  there  sufficient  occasion — 
would  have  been  the  case.  But,  in  truth,  there  is  little 
or  no  madness  in  South  Carolina.  The  Lunatic  Asy- 
lum, which  originated  with  the  late  William  Crafts,  of 
Charleston,  and  was  pushed  through  the  Legislature 
mainly  by  his  effi>rta,  is  not  a  popular  institution  in  tiie 
state — as  it  is  known  to  be  unprofitable,  and  was  be- 
lieved to  be  unnecessary.  The  patients  are  few — ^not 
enough  to  support  the  establishment-— and  these,  in 
half  the  number  of  instances,  are  drawn  from  other 
states.  The  few  cases  of  madness  known  in  the  state, 
prior  to  ihe  establishment  of  the  Asylum,  were  kept  in 
a  small  building,  devoted  to  the  purpose,  in  Charleston, 
connected  with  the  Poor  Establishment  of  that  city. 
Among  the  inmates,  there  were  one  or  two  negroes, 
both  women — I  do  not  think  that  there  were  more. 
The  number  was  greater  during  the  Revolution,  when 
the  building  appropriated  to  their  confinement,  stood  in 
the  same  neighborhood  with  the  fkbric  more  recently 
put  to  their  use,  and  both  within  a  short  distance  of 
the  Place  of  Arms— or  arsenal— -which,  when  Charles* 
ton  fell  into  the  possenion  of  the  British,  was  assigned 
as  the  dep6t  for  the  reception  of  the  weapons  of  the 
defenders.  A  melancholy  fate  attended  the  maniacs  in 
consequence  of  this  propinquity.  The  American  pri- 
soners, ordered  to  deposit  their  arms  in  the  arsenal, 
under  the  feelings  of  mortified  pride  and  shame,  which 
naturally  enough  followed  the  surrender  of  their  dty, 
threw  the  weapons  and  ammunition  confusedly  together 
into  the  hall  designed  for  them,  without  any  regard  to 
the  danger  of  such  carelessness.  Hie  consequences 
were  dreadful.  The  building  was  blown  up— the  guard 
of  British  soldiers,  fifty  in  number,  destroyed— end  the 
ccmtiguous  houses,  the  poor  house  and  mad  house,  de- 
stroyed alfo^  with  the  greater  number  of  their  unhappy 
inmates. — But  to  retutn.  Miss  MarCineau  does  not  let 
this  opportunity  slip^  of  conveying  an  imputation  of 
inhofloanity  at  the  expense  of  the  slaveholdersL  "  No 
member  of  soeiety  is  charged  with  the  duty  of  investi- 
gating cases  of  disease  and  suffering  among  slaves,  who 
cannot  make  their  own  state  known.  They  are  wholly 
at  the  mercy  of  their  owners."  We  had  almost  called 
these,  wilful  mistatementa.  The  grand  juries  of  the 
country  are  bound  to  take  cognizance  of  all  such  mat- 
tersy  and  frequently  do  so.  The  slaves,  themselves, 
will  always  contrive  to  make  their  sufierings  known, 
and  have  few  scruples  in  complaining,  where  they  have 
the  slightest  occasion  to  do  so.  The  intereet  of  the 
owner  in  the  life  and  health  of  his  slave,  it  is  true,  ob- 
viates the  necessity  of  any  particular  supervision  of 
the  subject  by  the  public  authorities.  A  madman 
chained  in  an  outhouse,  would  be  a  sufiicient  source  of 
disquiet  to  all  the  country  round ;  and  (he  neighbor- 
hood w(»ild  soon  rise  en  numif  and  compel  his  removal 
to  a  plaoe  of  safekeeping. 

There  is  one  painful  chapter  in  these  two  volumes, 
under  the  head  of  "  Morals  of  Slavery."  It  is  painful, 
because  it  is  full  of  truth.  It  is  devoted  to  the  abuses 
among  slaveholders  of  the  institution  of  slavery ;  and 
it  gives  a  collection  of  statements,  which,  I  fear,  are  in 
too  many  cases  founded  upon  fact,  of  the  iUicit  and  foul 
conduct  of  many  among  us,  who  make  their  slaves  the 
victims  and  the  mstrumcnts  alike,  of  the  most  licen- 
tious passions.  Regarding  our  slaves  as  a  dependant 
and  inferior  people,  we  are  their  natucai  and  only  guar- 


dians ;  and  to  treat  them  brutally,  whether  by  wanton 
physical  injuries,  or  by  a  neglect,  or  perversion  of  their 
morals,  is  not  more  impolitic  than  it  is  dishonorable. 
We  cannot  blame  Miss  Martineau  for  this  Chapter. 
The  truth— though  it  is  not  all  truth— is  quite  enough 
to  sustain  her  and  it ;  and  we  trust,  that  its  utterance 
may  have  that  beneficial  effect  upon  the  relations  of 
master  and  slave  in  our  country,  which  the  truth  is  at 
all  times  most  likely  to  have  everywhere.  Still  we  are 
not  satisfied  with  the  spirit  with  which  Miss  M.  records 
the  grossness  which  fills  this  chapter: — she  has  ex- 
hibited a  zest  in  searching  into  the  secrets  of  our  prison- 
house  in  the  slave  states,  which  she  does  not  seem  to 
have  shown  in  any  other  quarter.  The. female pro8ti« 
tution  of  the  south  is  studiously  looked  after,  as  if  it 
were  the  peculiar  result  of  slavery — she  makes  no  cor- 
responding inquiry  into  the  prostitution  of  the  north. 
She  picks  up  no  tales  of  vice  in  that  quarter— no 
rapes— no  murders — ^no  robberies— no  poisoning— no 
stabbing.  She  has  addressed  her  whole  mind  to  the 
search  after  these  things  in  the  slave  states ;  and  with 
a  strange  singleness  of  vision,  she  has  entirely  forborne 
the  haunts  of  the  negro  at  the  north,  and  the  degraded 
classes  in  the  free  states.  She  says  nothing  whatsoever 
about  them.  Had  she  demanded  of  Mr.  Tappan  a 
copy  of  the  Report  of  the  Commissioners  of  the  Mag- 
dalen Asylum  of  New  York,  of  which  he  was  the 
President  and  one  of  the  founders,  she  would  have 
been  told  by  that  publication  that,  in  the  city  of  New 
York  alone,  not  including  blacks,  there  are  ten  thou- 
sand profe^Sonal  prostitutes.  We  do  not  answer  for 
the  truth  of  this  assertion ;  but  as  Miss  M.  has  given 
elsewhere  a  most  lavish  eulogy  upon  the  veracity  and 
general  good  character  of  the  abolitionists,  and  as  Mr. 
Tappan  has  been  heretofore  regarded  as  the  very  Cory- 
phceus  of  that  fraternity,  she  will  be  able  to  determine 
for  herself  as  to  the  degree  of  oonfidebce  which  she 
should  yield  to  this  statement  The  fiict  is,  that  in  the 
southern  states  the  prostitutes  of  the  communities  are 
usually  sieves,  unless  they  are  imported  from  the  free 
states.  The  negro  and  the  colored  woman  inihe  south, 
supply  the  place,  which,  at  the  north,  is  usually  filled 
with  foctory  and  serving  girls.  The  evil  is  a  dreadful 
one  in  both  regions,  but  having  its  good  more  particu- 
larly in  the  south.  The  result  of  illicit  intercourse  be- 
tween the  differing  races,  is  the  production  of  a  fine 
specimen  of  physical  manhood,  and  of  a  better  mental 
organization,  in  the  mulatto ;  and,  in  the  progress  of  a 
few  generations,  that,  which  would  otherwise  forever 
prove  a  separating  wall  between  the  white  and  the 
black,— the  color  of  the  latter, — will  be  eflfectually  r^ 
moved ;  and  when  the  eye  ceases  to  be  offended,  the 
mind  of  the  white  will  no  longer  be  jealous,  and  that 
of  the  colored  person  will  gradually  approximate  to 
the  general  capacity,  the  inflexible  courage,  and  direct- 
ness of  purpose;  which,  at  present,  constitute  tlie  moral 
difference  between  the  two  people.  But  let  us  turn 
from  this  unpleasant  subject 

Perhaps  it  may  be  safe  to  say,  that  two-thirds  of 
Miss  M.'s  books  are  more  or  less  given  to  the  slave  in- 
stitutions of  the  south,  either  in  the  shape  of  metaphy- 
sical speculation,  the  statement  of  supposed  facts,  or 
her  declamation  upon  them.  Setting  forth  with  a  reso- 
lution to  uproot  and  utteriy  destroy  an  institution 
which  she  has  pretiousty  resolved  to  be  evil,  she  seea 
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no  aspect  of  it  which  is  not  so.  The  kindness  of  the 
master  to  the  dave,  is  likened  to  the  kindness  which  he 
has  for  his  dof^r-the  affection  of  the  slave,  and  his  re- 
spect for  one  whom  he  looks  up  lo  as  greatly  superior, 
is  ascribed  to  the  fear  of  punishment,  or  the  utter  Ih- 
tuity  of  his  intellect.  Every  anecdote  of  erudty  which 
she  hears  is  religiously  written  down,  and  honestly  be- 
lieved ; — and  even  the  jealous  apprehensions  of  a  jaun- 
diced wife,  who  fears  that  her  husband  is  no  better  than 
he  should  be,  are  chronicled  with  a  sod  solemnity, 
which  is  amusing,  as  the  fruit  of  slavery.  The  outrages 
of  the  borderers— the  frontier  law  of  'regulation,'  or 
*  lynching,'  which  is  common  to  new  countries  all  over 
the  world,  are  ascribed  to  slavery.  Miss  M.,  along 
with  too  many  others,  seems  to  think  that  none  but 
well-bred,  quiet,  peaceable  men  should  tame  the  wil- 
derness. All  her  stories  of  great  crime,  of  burning  and 
hanging,  and  stabbing,  which  she  has  raked  up  with 
such  exquisite  care,  are  stories  of  the  borders.  They 
belong  to  that  period  in  the  history  of  society,  when 
civilization  sends  forth  her  pioneer  to  tame  the  wilder^ 
Your  welUbred  city  gentleman  is  no  pioneer-* 


he  betongs  to  a  better  condition  of  thingeand  to  after 
times.  It  is  the  bold,  reckless  adventurei^-the  disso- 
lute outcast — the  exile  from  crime,  or  from  necessities  of 
one  sort  or  another— who  goes  forth  to  contend  with  the 
wild  beasts,  the  stubborn  forests,  and  the  savage  tribes 
who  prowl  among  them.  These  people  naturally 
enough  become  as  wild  almost  as  those  whom  they 
conquer;  but  they  have  their  uses.  They  are  the 
lower  Hmbs  of  civilization,  and  the  links  which  connect 
the  wiMemess  with  the  city.  They  prepare  the  way 
for  civilization,  if  uncivilized  themselves; — and  how- 
ever much  we  may  depk>re  the  crimes  which  they 
sometimes  commit,  we  must  content  ourselves  with  the 
knowledge  that  these  crimes  seem  to  be  unavoidable 
under  the  circumstances,  and  will  continue,  as  they 
have  been,  to  be  committed,  by  the  same  class  of  men, 
whenever  in  a  new  country  the  presence  of  such  adven- 
turers becomes  necessary.  Still  there  have  been  crimes 
and  outrages  which  are  without  their  excuse,  and  I  do 
not  seek  to  excuse  them.  I  look  upon  all  violence  and 
all  injustice  as  brutal,  whether  it  be  the  burning  of  the 
convent,  the  assault  upon  the  trembling  nuns,  and  their 
subsequent  denial  of  justice — the  frequent  murders  of 
women  in  places  professing  to  be  civilized,  and  where 
they  are  pleased  to  declaim  very  much  about  the  out- 
rages upon  the  borders, — or  the  cruel '  lynchings'  at  the 
south  of  the  sturdy  incendiary.  These  atrocities  in  the 
settled  communities  of  our  country,  may,  roost  gene- 
rally, be  ascribed  to  the  constant  appeals  which  are 
made  to  what  is  called  *  public  opinion'— an  appeal  to  a 
something— a  power  beyond  the  law»— which  is  ex- 
pected to  take  the  form  of  an  equitable  jurisdiction,  and 
remedy  their  supposed  deficiences.  This  I  take  to  be 
one  of  the  great  causes  of  so  much  mobbing  and  lynch- 
ing in  modem  periods  among  us.  *  Public  opinion,'  so 
called,  is  very  apt  to  become  public  action ;  and  the 
mob,  whom  an  editor  invokes  t^  ridicule  the  militia 
law,  will  not  hesitate  long  to  tar  and  feather  the  colonel, 
who  is  something  of  a  martinet,  and  desires  to  sus- 
tain iL  But  it  is  not  public  opinion  which  is  thus  in- 
Toked — it  is  popular  passion  and  a  vain  insolence  which 
is  cherished  and  brought  into  activity  by  such  appeals, 
and  which  then  becomes  a  tyranny,  being  out  of  its 


place.  Public  opinion  is  of  very  slow,  ^ery  temperate, 
and  very  judicious  foimation.  It  is  the  aggregate  of 
small  truths,  and  the  experience  of  sucoessiTe  days  and 
years^  which,  heaped  together,  form  a  geaeral  princi- 
ple, which  is  of  instant  conviction  in  every  boaonk  It 
only  requires  to  receive  a  name  in  order  to  become  a 
law  ;  and  a  law  which  is  precipitately  imposed  upon  a 
people,  in  advance  of  the  formation  of  this  sort  of  public 
opinion,  will  soon  be  openly  abolished,  or  become  cbm^ 
lete  in  Uie  progress  of  eventiL  For  my  own  part,  I  am 
satisfied  with  the  existing  laws  until  the  eonvictions  of 
the  majority,  and  the  progress  of  experience^  shall  call 
for  their  improvement.  I  have  no  respect  for  those  who 
set  themselves  up  for  makers  of  public  ofnnioii ;  and  as 
for  the  '*  beH-broth"  so  compounded,  I  know  not  any 
draught  which  would  not  be  more  wholesome  than  that 
which  makes  the  body  politic  a  body  plethoric,  and 
leaves  no  remedy  to  the  physician  but  the  cautery  and 
the  knife. 

A  goodly  portion  of  the  two  volumes  of  Miss  liarti* 
neao,  is  made  up  of  the  conversations  and  opinions  of 
Americans^  who  are  nameless,  and  of  her  examination 
of  these  conversations.  She  sets  up  these  aifcumentap 
tive  ninepins  with  the  utmost  gravity,  and  bowls  them 
down  with  great  rapidity  and  woiiderful  adroitDess. 
Many  of  her  arguments  are  carried  on  with  women  ; 
and  as  there  are  very  few  women  so  *  cunning  of  fence' 
on  her  own  ground  as  this  profossional  disputant,  k  is 
easy  to  see  not  only  that  she  obtained  no  great  Tictory, 
but  that  she  deriTcd  no  increase  of  knowledge  from  the 
controversy.  Her  own  estimate  of  the  mental  preten- 
sions of  the  American  women,  should  huTe  saved  her 
from  a  misplaced  confidence  either  in  their  evidence  or 
judgment.  Indeed,  she  only  confides  in  their  opinions 
when  it  answers  her  purpose  to  do  so.  She  describes 
them  as  little  above  fatuity.  The  three  chapters  de- 
voted to  this  subject,  under  the  general  head  of  **  Wo- 
man," is  a  singular  and  contradictory  compound  of 
truth  and  error— which  nothing  but  a  rabid  desire 
for  publication  could  have  sufilered  her  to  pot  forth. 
Their  minds,  according  to  her  estimate,  with  fow  ex- 
ceptions^ are  little  else  than  a  blank.  They  have  little 
or  no  practical  phitosophy— no  thought ; — and  they 
confound  learning  with  wisdom.  Wherever  she  heard 
of  a  woman  having  a  local  celebrity,  she  was  sure  to 
find  her  a  mere  linguist ;  and  she  winds  up  her  gene- 
rally contemptuous  estimate  of  the  sex,  by  ascribing 
drunkenness  to  the  more  enlightened  among  them — a 
vice,  perhaps,  more  utteriy  foreign  to  the  native  fomaJe 
American,  than  to  the  woman  of  any  other  country  on 
the  face  of  the  globe.  ''It  is  no  secret  on  the  spot,  that 
the  habit  of  Intemperance  is  not  unfrequent  among 
women  of  station  and  education  in  the  most  enligbtened 
pails  of  the  country.  I  witnessed  some  instances  and 
heard  of  more.  It  does  not  seem  to  me  to  be  regarded 
with  all  the  dismay  which  such  a  symptom  ought  to 
excite."  Tbe  wonder  is,  that  with  such  an  estimate  of 
the  sex,  she  should  haTS  drawn  most  of  her  authorities 
from  them.  This  she  does  commonly  on  the  subject  of 
slavery.  Her  dialogues  are  mostly  had  with  them;  and 
these  are  silly  enough,  in  moot  cases,  to  support  her  e^ 
timate.  Fortunately,  since  the  days  of  Lady  Blessing- 
ton's  protracted  conversations  with  Lord  Byron,  men  are 
not  satisfied  with  reports  o(  this  description,  unless  they 
have  proof  that  the  stenographer  has  been  by  and  busy. 
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Another  ■ource  of  authority  with  Mist  Martineau,  is 
the  pubUe  men  of  our  conntry— -the  membera  of  Con* 
gren  of  both  parties;  and  thoee^  seemingly,  among  the 
moat  Ttolent.  It  does  appear  io  me  that  she  ooald  not 
haTO  erred  more  strikingly  than  in  this  particidar,  sinee 
the  farioua  partisan,  whether  in  England  or  America,  is 
osoally  the  last  person  in  the  world  from  whom  the 
unprejudiced  and  ungarbled  tnith  can  be  derived.  That 
she  shoald  not  have  given  the  most  implicit  confidence 
to  their  statements^  is  the  legitimate  conclusion  from 
her  owi|  report  of  them.  She  tells  us  that  they  strove 
to  make  a  partisan  of  her,— sought  to  secure  her  favo- 
rable opinions— and,  on  all  occasions,  exhibited  no  less 
earnestness  in  making  proeelytes  to  the  party,  than 
they  would  have  done  in  securing  them  for  the  cause  of 
truth.  It  is  true,  she  is,  here  and  there,  annoyed  with 
something  in  their  conduct  that  seems  to  startle  her 
with  the  semblance  of  an  inconsistency;  but  she  does 
not,  even  then,  doubt  the  good  faith  of  the  speaker. 
She  suspects  the  judgment  first—ay,  alwajrs,  with  a  self- 
confidence  in  her  own,  which  is  thoroughly  English— 
the  weakness— anything  but  the  prejudice  and  the  in- 
terest of  party.  The  politicians  of  Carolina  give  heed, 
and  bow  ready  assent  to  her  anti-slavery  propositions ; 
and  when  she  believes  that  she  has  them  all  snugly 
within  the  hem  of  her  garment,  she  is  thunderstruck  to 
hear  them  vote  aloud  in  approbation  of  (Governor 
McDuffie's  thoroughgoing,  yet  only  half-elaborated, 
opinions  in  behalf  of  slavery.  To  this  day  she  does  not 
dream  that  a  polite  southern  gentleman,  in  a  ball  room, 
would  infinitely  prefer  bowing  assent  to  all  her  propo- 
aitions,  than  gravely  undertake  to  refute  them  through 
the  medium  of  her  'charming*  trumpet. 

**  It  was  necessary  to  purchase  Florida  because  it  was 
a  retreat  fiir  runaways."  This  was  one  reason ;  but 
Miss  M.  seems  to  have  been  imperfectly  acquainted 
with  the  history  of  Florida.  It  may  be  well  to  inform 
her,  that  one  of  the  best  reasons  for  the  purchase  of  that 
country,  is  kindred  to  that  reason  which  prompts  the 
United  States  and  Great  Britain  to  maintain  so  jealous 
a  watch  upon  the  island  of  Cuba,  in  order  to  preTent  it 
from  felling  into  the  possRssion  of  any  great  maritime 
power.  From  the  first,  Florida,  under  the  Spaniards, 
has  been  the  scourge  of  the  southern  states.  As  60I0- 
ntes  and  states,  they  were  subjected  to  the  continual 
incursions  of  the  savages  under  Spanish  prompting; 
and  the  wars  of  the  borders  between  the  two  people, 
^ere  among  the  most  sanguinary  of  those  that  ever 
took  place  in  America.  St  Augustine  was  emphati- 
cally styled  by  the  eariy  English  settlements  in  the 
south,  the  **  Saltee  of  America."  In  later  days  a  more 
Ufgent  necessity  arose  for  the  acquisition  of  this  terri- 
tory ;  as  it  furnished  a  foothold  during  the  war  of  1612 
to  our  afifectionate  mother,  England,  to  plant  her  stan- 
dard upon  it,  and  summon  her  red  brethren  to  pile  up 
the  scalps  of  her  banished  children  beneath  it.  Had 
Miss  Martineau  read  this  history,  she  might  have  found 
stronger  reasons  for  the  acquisition  of  this  territory  by 
the  United  States,  than  the  recovery  of  its  fugitive 
slaves  ■  though  that  is  reason  quite  enough  in  our  esti- 
mation to  justify  the  purchase.  Of  the  Tezian  inva- 
sion, upon  which  her  eloquence  is  purely  invective,  I  do 
not  propose  to  say  anything,  except  that  I,  for  one, 
among  thousands  in  the  south,  apprehend  more  injury, 
from  its  competition  with  the  southern  Atlantic  states, 


in  their  domestic  interests,  than  I  ever  hope  benefit  from 
its  additional  votes  in  tbo  national  asasmbly.  It  may 
be  added,  however,  that  the  Texiana  tell  a  difoent 
story  from  Miss  Martineau,  respecting  the  settlement 
of  Uieir  country*  Certainly,  one  tribute  of  applause 
cannot  be  withheld  from  them.  If  they  have  usurped 
the  possession  of  a  territory  not  their  own,  they  have 
exhibited  the  most  singular  and  noble  forbearance  as 
victors  towards  their  captivea— a  forbearance  the  more 
wonderful,  indeed,  as  it  was  so  utterly  undeserved  by 
the  merciless  and  false-hearted  savages,  whom  it  was 
their  good  fortune  to  overcome.^ 

Miss  Martineau  insists  upon  the  greater  dependence 
of  the  sooth  upon  the  Union,  than  of  any  other  portion, 
and  ascribes  to  the  slsTe  system  the  weakness  from 
which  this  dependence  is  supposed  to  spring.  "In 
case  of  war  they  might  be  only  too  happy  if  their 
slaves  did  run  away,  instead  of  rising  up  against  them 
at  home.'*  I  must  again  remind  her  of  a  ))eriod,  the 
history  of  whieh  she  has  possibly  never  read,  or  possi- 
bly forgotten.  The .  slave  population  of  Carolina  was 
quite  equal  in  number  to  its  white  population  in  1776, 
and,  with  the  exception  of  two  small  corps  of  cavalry, 
which  the  British  incorporated  with  their  arms,  and 
uniformed  with  their  scarlet,  the  entire  mass  of  them 
adhered,  with  unshaken  fidelity,  to  the  fortunes  of  their 
masters— never  deserting  them  either  in  trial,  or  danger, 
or  privation,  and  exhibiting  amidst  every  reverse  of 
fortune  that  respect,  that  propriety  of  place,  which  did 
not  presume  in  adversity,  and  took  no  license  from  the 
disorders  of  the  times ;  and  this  decorum  was  exhibited, 
we  may  add,  at  a  time,  when,  to  the  danger  of  invasion 
from  a  foreign  power,  was  added  the  greater  curse  of  a 
reckless  and  unsparing  civil  war  at  home-  Perhaps 
the  whole  world  cannot  exhibit  an  instance,  so  singular 
and  so  worthy  of  grateful  remembrance,  as  that  of  the 
conduct  of  the  serviles  of  Carolina,  during  the  seven 
years  war  of  the  Revolution. 

Of  the  causes  of  the  Seminole  war,  she  gives  the  fol- 
lowing account.  **  According  to  the  laws  of  the  slave 
states,  the  children  of  the  slaves  follow  the  fortunes  of 
the  mother.  It  will  be  seen,  at  a  glance,  what  conse- 
quences follow  from  this;  how  it  operates  as  a  premium 
upon  licentiousness  among  white  men ;  how  it  prevents 
any  but  mock  marriages  among  ajaves ;  and,  also,  what 
efiect  it  must  have  upon  any  Indiana,  with  whom  slave 
women  have  taken  refuge.  The  late  Seminole  war 
arose  out  of  this  law.  The  escaped  slaves  had  inter- 
married with  the  Indians.  The  masters  claimed  the 
children.  The  Seminole  fathers  would  not  deliver 
them  up.  Force  was  used  to  tear  the  children  from 
their  parent's  arms,  and  the  Indians  began  their  despe- 
rate, but  very  natural  war  of  extermination."  Such  ia 
the  story  of  Miss  Martineau.  Without  doubt  it  came 
from  the  mint  of  the  abolitionists— the  people  of  such 
veracity.  This  version  is  entirely  new  in  the  south. 
It  is  a  budget  of  errors,  one  growing  out  of  the  other. 
The  laws  of  Florida  do  not  prevail  over  the  Indians. 
The  children  of  slaves  only  follow  the  condition  of  the 
mother,  where  the  laws  prevail    If  a  runaway  woman 

.  •  MlM  Muiineau  ityles  the  Tlctory  of  Iha  Texiaos  orer  Sanu 
Aooa,  In  which  ha  wm  made  prifonar,  '*  the  uofortonace  defeat 
of  the  Mezlcana."  She  baa  not  a  word  to  spare  loaching  the 
maaaacre  of  the  *  ▲laino  ;*  and  yet  ahe  looks  upon  the  taking  of 
life  aa  crime—to  aaj  nothing  of  the  criminalitj  of  a  violation  of 
faith  to  those  who  aarrender  upon  a  aolemn  pledge  of  aafety. 
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ja  recovered  from  the  Indian  territory,  her  child  will,  of 
oonne,  follow  her  eonditioii  under  the  laws  of  the  atnte 
whence  ahe  eaeapea ;  nnd  there  may  have  been  an  in- 
Hanoe  where  the  ehUd  of  nn  Indian  father  ia  thna  n- 
oovered  with  the  ataTe  mother,  and  carried  hack  into 
bondage,  but  I  am  diepoecd  to  donbt  even  thia.  The 
oocnrrenee  iamre,  if  it  ever  doca  or  did  take  place.  The 
Seminolea  own  alavea,  which  are  either  brought  from 
the  Island  of  Cuba,  or  ara  atolen  from  the  whitea  at  re- 
mote perioda.  They  are  only  tranaferred  from  one  kind 
of  alavery  to  another ;  since  they  are  sold  by  the  Indians, 
and  are  liable  to  all  their  caprioesof  sadden  rage,  drunk* 
onness  and  occasional  burata  of  gloomy  ferodty,  and  a 
malice  which  seems  natural  to  them.  Under  these  influ- 
encea  the  alave  is  frequently  murdered,  and  his  murderer 
ia  unpuniahed*  It  b  only  such  philanthropiata  aa  mo- 
dem abolition  providea,  who  esteem  it  better  fbr  the 
negro  to  be  the  slave  to  the  savage,  than  to  the  dvilixed 
man.  The  Indians  do  not  of^n  have  intercourse  with 
their  slaves.  They  are  a  eold  and  sterile  people,  as  is 
the  case  with  most  of  the  wandering  tribes.  Fecundity 
is  one  of  the  fruits  of  a  settled  and  stationary  popula- 
tion. The  marriages  among  the  negro  slaves  of  the 
whites  are  much  more  formal,  and  quite  as  rigidly  ob- 
asrved,  as  among  the  Indians,  who  are  polygamiats  or 
anything.  They  are  ereaturea  of  impulse,  having  no- 
thing but  the  mood  of  the  moment  for  their  laws.  The 
rate,  that  the  child  shall  follow  the  condition  of  the 
mother,  is  not  a  stimulant  to  licentiousness  among  the 
whites,  unless  we  asaume  the  male  blacka  to  be  impo- 
tent ;  and  then  there  would  be  no  blacks  after  a  aecond 
generation.  Misa  M.  knows  but  iittle  of  human  pea- 
aion,  if  ahe  auppoaea  that  in  matters  of  this  nature,  the 
mercenary  desire  of  gain  will  prompt  the  white  man  to 
such  exceaaes,  other  provocativea  being  wanting.  So 
frr  from  thia  being  the  motive,  it  may  be  stated  here 
with  perfect  aalety,  that  the  greater  number  of  the 
aouthern  mulattoes  have  been  made  free  in  conse- 
quence of  their  relationship  to  their  owners.  Of  late 
dates  some  arbitrary  lawa  have  been  pasaed  in  Carolina, 
which  forbid  the  citizena  to  free  their  alavea.  I  do  not 
approve  of  theae  lawa  myself,  but  they  have  their  ad- 
vocataa  among  the  majority;  and  reasons  of  state 
policy  are  given  in  ^heir  behalf,  which  are  imposing 
enough,  if  not  altogether  sound.*  The  war  in  Florkia 
arose  from  other  and  more  natural  causes,  which  the 
philosophical  mind  of  Miss  Martineau  would  have  soon 
enough  ferreted  out,  if  the  demon  of  abolition  had  not 
possessed  her  biain,  and  too  entirely  darkened  her 
vision.  The  hunting  grounds  of  the  Indians  were  too 
much  circumscribed  by  the  gradual  gathering  of  the 
whitea  around  them,  to  permit  them  to  procure  auste- 
nance  after  their  customary  habita.  The  game  had 
become  acaroe,  and,  as  they  bad  not  yet  been  taught 
the  first  lesson  of  Christianity,  as  it  is  the  first  decree  of 
Ood— namely,  the  necessity  of  labor^they  were  half 
the  time  in  a  state  of  starvation.  Their  contact  with 
the  civilized  must  always  result, — as  such  contact  has 
everywhere  resulted— either  in  their  subjeetbn  as  infe- 

*  I  am  penoaded  that  U  would  be  a  wboleaome  policy  to  re* 
voke  these  laws.  It  wovhl,  In  the  line  place,  prevent  their  fre- 
qvent  evasion.  A  more  important  coneideratioa  le,  that  it  would 
give  to  the  owner  a  power  now  denied,  of  doing  full  juetlce  to 
Ihoclaime  of  the  IhlthAil  and  the  intellectual,  without  oompelllnf 
him  to  haaieh  them  from  their  naifare  homes  while  bsitowing 
npoB  thtm  their  own  mastsry^ 


riors,  or  their  extermination.  Tiieir  only  aafety  will  be 
found  in  their  enalavement,  or  in  their  removal  to  a  re- 
gion where  the  hunting  grounds  are  open  and  laeir^ 
cumscribcd*  They  must  perish  or  remove; — unlcaa 
they  conform  to  the  eatabliahed  naagei  of  the  ataCea  ia 
which  they  lingor,  and  foil  ^to  the  rwslnma  of  the  aape- 
rior  people.  The  Glovecoment  of  the  United  Statea 
haa  aimed  at  their  removal  for  many  years;  but  thia 
removal  haa  been  resisted  in  varioua  qoarteray  and 
chiefly  by  the  iaatrumentality  of  tboae  univeraai  phi- 
lanthropiata, who  are  now  known  aa  abolitioniatab 
They  were  strenuous  in  opposing  it,. and  did  not  oea- 
fine  their  opposition  to  the  councils  of  our  own  nation. 
They  preached  resistance  to  the  Indiana  tfaemaelvei^ 
and  encouraged  them  to  atay  where  they  were  and 
atarve.  Their  eloquence  in  theae  exhortations  ovei^ 
looked  the  abaolute  necessities  of  the  Indian,  and  waa 
chiefly  devoted  to  the  imaginary  privationa  oonaequent 
upon  his  remoTsl  They  dwelt  pathetically  upon  the 
loaa  of  his  homes^  and  bis  baniahment  from  hie  forefa- 
ther'a  graves ;  and  in  dilating  upon  privationa  aocfa  as 
theae,  they  entirely  forgot  all  the  more  aeriooa  evila 
ariaing  from  the  atate  of  auflferance  in  which  he  dwelt, 
in  an  abridged  territory,  and  under  a  government, 
whoee  regulationa,  hia  neoeasities  and  his  ignoranee, 
alike,  drove  him  momently  to  violate.  In  the  fioverty 
of  the  Indiana,  they  muat  either  beg,  ateal,  or  atarve. 
In  aeeking  to  iCvoid  the  latter,  the  commiasion  of  dime 
ia  frequent.  They  become  embroiled  with  the  whites, 
whom  they  despoil  of  their  hogs  and  cattle,  and  what- 
erer  elae  they  can  lay  their  hands  on — they  reAise 
obedience  to  the  authorities  they  oflfend — they  fly  linoB 
the  officers  of  justice,  and  seek  for  shelter  in  their  wikl 
recesses — their  swamps  and  everglades.  They  are 
pursued,  and  from  their  reffactorineas,  are  treated, 
naturally  enough,  as  outlaws  by  their  punoera.  The 
numbers  on  both  sides  accumulate,  and  blood  ia^ed, 
and  can  only  cease  to  be  shed  in  the  utter  extermina- 
tion of  the  inferior  class.  To  avoid  this-dreadfnl  ne- 
cessity, the  government  has  been  laboring  to  remove 
them  to  other  homes  and  a  wider  extent  of  eonntry, 
where  they  may  follow,  without  let  or  hindranee,  the 
customs  which  they  like.  And  this  removal  ia  but  a 
small  and  partial  evil,  in  compariaon  with  the  noany 
evils  which  must  follow  upon  their  stay.  Our  homes 
depend  for  their  comfort,  not  ao  much  upon  the  aaao- 
ciationa  of  our  childhood,  aa  upon  their  fitneas  for  our 
mental  and  moral  condition.  Men— civilized  men, 
whoae  sensibilities  upon  such  matters  are  duly  educated, 
and  made  fine  and  suaceptible  by  the  inatitulions  of  so- 
ciety— daily  dispose  of  their  dwelKnga  and  depart  into 
strange  lands ;  and  while  we  doubt  not  that  all  men 
muat  feel  a  sense  of  regret  at  parting  from  the  homes  of 
infancy  and  youth,  we  should  be  paying  but  a  aorry 
tribute  to  their  manlinesa  and  proper  nature,  in  regard- 
ing this  as  a  sore  and  overwhelming  eviL  The  Indian, 
too,  of  all  people  in  the  world,  is  the  last  to  feel  much, 
if  any  regret,,  at  such  a  necessity.  It  is  no  great  sacri- 
fice for  him.  From  the  moment  that  hia  eyea  opened 
upon  the  light,  he  has  been  a  wanderer.  He  baa  never 
known  a  fixed  abode,  until  the  appearance  and  aetlle- 
ment  of  the  whitea  formed  a  point  of  attraction,  to 
which,  with  all  the  consciousneaa  of  hia  inforiority,  he 
tacitly  inclined.  His  fothers  before  him  were  waa- 
deren^  and  according  to  their  histories^  their  wiMile 
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lives  luLTa  been  jxiesed  in  bearing  their  aukes  from  the 
wiidcraees  to  tlie  seaside,  and  from  the  seaside  to  the 
wiUemees  again.  The  habitatioos  of  the  Indians  prove 
all  this.'*  Daring  the  space  of  three  hundred  yeam— 
the  time  of  our  acquaintance  with  them— thejr  have 
made  oo  improvements— they  have  built  no  house  of 
sufficient  comlbrt  or  importance  to  be  occupied  by  two 
successive  generations.  Their  habitations  have  been 
such  only  as  they  could  readily  remove,  or  leave,  with- 
out loss,  to  the  use  of  some  succeeding  occupant.  Their 
towna—if  the  collections  of  filthy  wigwams  in  which 
they  fester  and  breed  vermin,  may  be  called  towns— 
are  6w,  fiir  between,  and  the  men  seldom  in  them. 
Their  women  have  ever  been  their  drudges^  in  the  most 
degrading  slavery — brutes  without  indulgence,  and 
slaves  to  the  most  vicious  caprices  of  their  masters, 
without  restraint  or  redress,  unless  it  comes  in  the  sud- 
den Tengeanoe  of  some  irritable  relation.  Such  people 
have  no  idea  of  home.  That  is  their  best  home  which 
gires  them  elbow  room,  and  full  forests  in  which  to 
hunL  '  The  Florida  war  has  sprung  entirely  (torn  the 
want  of  such  freedom ;  and  we  may  add,  that  most  of 
our  Indians  wars  have  arisen  from  the  same  single 
cause.  The  philanthropists  who  would  keep  them  in  a 
region  in  which  they  have  no  resources  of  life,  are  those 
only  to  whom  such  wars  are  to  be  ascribed.  Still,  we 
do  not  deny  the  wanton  injustice,  and  the  occasional 
cruelty  of  the  base  white  borderer.  It  would  be  won- 
derful, indeed,  if  such  people  did  forbear  the  commission 
of  injustice.  Their  labors  are  not  of  such  a  sort  as 
would  lead  us  to  hope  for  their  forbearance ;  and  the 
■aeessities  of  the  savage  give  them  but  too  frequent 
piwocation  for  the  exercise  of  their  unrestrained  and 
bmtal  propensities.  The  true  evil  is  in  the  condition 
of  things  which  keeps  the  two  races  in  contact,  yet  not 
in  connection.  The  inferior  people  must  fly  from  the 
presence,  or  perish  before  the  march  of  approaching 
civilisation. 

I  have  now  gone  through  most  of  the  points  which 
coneem  or  afiect  South  Carolina  in  these  two  volumes. 
I  have  confined  myself  to  that  State— simply,  in  order 
that  my  answer  should  be  comprised  within  the  limits 
of  a  magazine  paper ;  and  as  I  felt  myself  more  at 
home  in  that  region.!    There  are  sundry  little  aneo 

*  The  accovm  which  th«  AboriglBei  gave  of  cheoMelvM  to  the 
firac  discoTttren;  repreaented  thes  to  ba  the  Inradors  of  apeopla 
far  Buperlor  to  ihemaelrea  in  cirUisaUon,  which  ihoir  greater 
nambera  and  aarage  ferocity  deatroyed.  Tbia  waa  the  boaai  of 
the  iDdian  to  the  white  mas.  The  antique  remaina  of  worka, 
fortillcatlons,  templea  and  other  fabrloa,  which  are  diaperaed  all 
over  the  ooancry,  coaflnn  thia  bttelllgenee ;  whhoat  regarding 
the  obvioaa  (kct  that  these  were  remaiM  nlierly  beyoad  the 
aMUty  of  the  Indiana  to  erect.  This  hieiory,  we  nay  add,  ia  the 
hlatory  of  the  world,  aa  we  read  it  everywhere.  The  moment 
that  civiliration  paaaca  In  hnr  conqueata,  ahe  ia  overrun  by  the 
savage.  She  cannot  reat  in  her  oonqneata.  She  moat  conquer, 
not  only  to  hnproTo  the  savage,  but  to  aave  herself.  Let  her 
panae,  with  an  Inferior  tribe  beaide  her,  not  acknawledging  her 
sway,  and  she  la  overthrown. 

tit  would  have  been  easy  «o  show  D»ny  errors  ia  theee 
books,  eztanding  from  Maine  to  Miaxieo,  aiieing  only  from 
the  100  ready  disposition  of  Miss  Martioeau  to  theorise  upon 
the  sllghteat  aurfaces  of  Ibct :  bat  thla  la  a  labor  which  will  no 
donbc  find  a  pen  more  able  than  mine  in  tb»  several  reglooa 
which  ahe  haa  wronged.  A  work  like  that  of  thia  lady,  who 
aoena  to  think,  and  eenalnlytrlee  lodo  ao,  aa  welt  as  her  hunry, 
abd  the  variety  a€  her  topics  will  permit,— la  the  proper  one  for 
disseciioo.  To  point  out  her  eirors  may  be  of  excellent  use  In 
Snglaad,  when  they  know  so  Uitle  about  their  own  desesndants. 


dotes^  however,  which  are  given  by  Miss  M.  which  are 
opposed  to  the  general  truth,  but  which,  it  is  likely 
enough,  are  in  themselves  ima  She  has  picked  up 
anecdotes  in  all  quarters  th^t  tell  against  slavery,  per  $6, 
though  not  always  reconcilable  with  each  other.  Ooea- 
sional  opinions  of  discontented  wives,  morose  husbands 
and  disappcHnled  poiitieians  are  caught  up  by  the  *  faith- 
ful trumpet,'  and  now  riae  in  retribution  upon  their  uU 
terers,  to  their  own  discomfiture  no  doubt,  as  they  are 
to  the  discredit  of  their  country.  We  do  not  object  lo 
thess,  and  care  not  to  purstte  them.  They  invotre  no 
general  principle,  and,  in  many  eases,  are  so  decidedly 
inconsistent  with  other  relatioos  in  the  same  pages^  that 
the  observing  reader  will  readily  detect  and  contrast 
then  for  himself.  They  will  do  no  harm,  and,  indeed, 
the  work  itself  will  do  na  harm.  On  the  contrary,  I  am 
disposed  io  think  it  will  be  of  some  considerable  serw 
vice.  Like  the  book  of  Mrs.  Troltope,  it  tells  us  some 
home  truths,  North  and  Sooth,  in  spite  of  its  errors  and 
erroneous  assumptions.  We  sinomly  hope  that  it  will 
be  read  with  that  unprejudiced  attention,  which  wiRep* 
able  the  reader  to  see  and  estiosate  the  frequent  truth 
which  gleams  up  amidst  the .  wilderness  of  words  in 
which  it  is  enveloped.  , 

Miss  Marttneau  is  a  monstrous  pioser.  She  is  pro* 
bably  one  of  those  persons  who  never  believe  that  they 
have  been  talking  all  the  while.  She  declaims  con* 
stantly,  and  ia  forever  searching  after  exceptions.  She 
scruples  at  no  game— foars  no  opponent,— and  whether 
the  meat  be  washed  or  unwashed,— hawk  or  heron,— it 
is  all  the  ssme  to  iter.  She  discusses  the  rights  of  man, 
and— Heaven  save  the  mark  I— ihe  rigbta  of  women 
too,  with  her  chambermaid,  when  ahe  cannot  comer  a 
aenator.  Smart  exceedingly— well  practiced  in  the 
minor  economies  of  society,  and  having  at  Jier  tongue's 
end  all  the  standards  of  value  in  the  grain,  cotton,  beef 
and  butter  markets,  she  does  not  scruple  to  apply  them 
to  the  more  myaterious  involutions  of  the  mental  and 
moml  organisation  of  tribes  and  natkms.  It  ii  but  too  evi* 
dent  that  with  all  her  cleverness,  she  lacks  that  mors  ad- 
vantageous wisdom  which  begins  with  humility.  She 
is  too  dogmatical  ever  to  be  wise.  Sha  comes  to  teach, 
not  to  learn.  Shegets  nothing  finom  her  bearar,  for  she 
does  not  hear  him.  If  she  listens,  it  is  simply  beeauae 
she  is  confident  that  her  answer  is  ready.  That  ahe 
has  never  listened  while  in  America,  is  evident  from 
these  volumes;  though  I  doubt  not  that  a  great  many 
words  have  gone  through  her  trumpet. 

Miss  Martineau  came  to  America  with  two  or  three 
texts  in  her  memory,  which  she  assumed  to  be  the 
standards  by  which  our  institutions  and  our  people 
were  to  he  triedi  Theee  texts  were  arbitrarily  in  her 
memory — not  in  her  mind.  She  has  taken  them  upon 
trust,  and  has  not  condescended  to  analyse  them.  One 
of  these  is  the  doctrine  of  majorities.  These  she  iiw 
sists  will  be  right— right  in  the  end.  This  arbitrary 
law  applied  to  sundry  cases  in  her  mind,  to  which  it  is 
not  common  to  apply  it  in  America,  alaims  her  by  the 
annoying  ineonaistency  which  follows ;  and  hence  her 
wild  chapter  about  the  rights  of  women— their  exclu- 
sion from  the  offices,  the  suffrage,  and  the  authorities 

and  count  so  confldently  upon  their  unhrereal  dagenecacyj 
though,  with  a  strange  Inconalateocy,  admitting  them  ia  soma 
wonderful  inatancea  of  moral  and  meocal  achievement,  ts  have 
gone,  at  times,  so  fkr  bsyood  all  tbs  reat  of  the  nations. 
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of  stattt*  Certatnlf,  if  mere  mimben  are  to  be  consi- 
dered the  lources  of  power  in  a  state,  the  inference  is 
Aecenary  that  women  are  to  be  considered  parties  to 
the  govemnoent ;  but  the  fact  that  they  are  not,  in  a 
country  professing  to  be  ruled  by  a  majority,  should 
have  prompted  Miss  Martineao  to  an  inquiry  into  the 
rights  of  the  majority,  and  the  definition  of  this  phrase 
in  its  receiTed  political  sense.  Now  the  truth  is,  the 
doctrine  of  majorities  is  simply  the  doctrine  of  phsrsi- 
eal  power,  determinable  by  an  abstract  standard,  which 
obviates  the  necessity  of  the  application  of  brute  force. 
The  majority  tells  us  where  the  brute  force  lies,  and 
we  submit  to  it  in  most  caste  where  the  authority  brings 
with  it  no  greater  hardships  than  would  follow  our  re- 
sistance to  it.  When  the  injustice  of  a  majority  passes 
beyond  the  ordinsry  bounds  of  patience,  it  'i»  reasted; 
and  the  vlHma  rofto  regum  is  resorted  to  by  the  minority, 
either  in  hope  or  desperation.  There  is  no  abstract 
charm,  in  mere  numbers,  to  compel  the  obedience  of 
those  who  are  wronged,  and  who  think  themseWes  sa 
But  when  it  is  known  that  votes  represent  men — able- 
bodied  and  armed  men— >the  ease  is  different,  ^e  at 
once  see  the  enemy  with  which  we  have  to  contend, 
and  the  superior  capacities  which  he  possesses  of  coer- 
cion. The  doctrine  of  majorities  is  in  truth  no  new 
doctrine.  It  is  as  old  as  tbe  hills.  The  only  difference 
between  times  past  and  times  present  consists,  simply, 
in  the  superior  facilities,  which,  in  modem  times,  we  en- 
joy, of  determining  where  the  power  lies,  without  any 
resort  to  blows.  It  is  more  easy,  now-a-days,  lo  com- 
pute the  strength  of  the  opposition,  than  it  was  in  the  die* 
tant  periods  when  war  was  almost  invariably  the  result 
of  ignorance  on  both  handa— and  never  was  the  doc- 
trine more  eleariy  illustrated  than  in  the  wars  of  Napo- 
leon Bonaparte,  whose  many  successes  were  the  sheer 
result  of  his  attention  to  this  fact.  His  mode  of  con- 
centrating his  force  at  a  given  point,  in  advance  of  his 
enemy,  was  the  true  secret  of  his  wonderful  victories. 
Minorities  would  never  submit  to  the  frequent  injustice 
of  majorities,  but  that  they  weU  know  that  the  court  of 
dernier  resort  is  one  just  as  little  likely  to  give  them  re- 
dress, as  the  power  which  robs  them  of  their  rights  by 
a  mere  resort  to  the  numeration  table. 

Her  other  texts  are  also  drawn  from  the  governing 
principles  of  our  8ociety-*Her  deductk>n8  from  these 
princi^es,  sometimes  at  variance  with  those  practically 
drawn  from  them  in  the  United. States,— are  the  occa- 
sion of  much  complaint  and  fault-finding.  One  of  these, 
that "  all  men  are  created  equal,"  is  a  subject  of  some 
disputation  among  philosophers  in  every  country ;  and 
the  dispute  is  not  likely  to  be  settled  soon.  Our  fore- 
fiithers,  when  they  declared  this  truth  to  be  self-evident, 
were  not  in  the  best  mood  to  be  philosophers,  however 
well  calculated  they  may  have  been  to  become  patriots. 
They  were  rather  angry  in  the  days  of  the  declaration ; 
and  hence  it  is  that  what  they  alleged  to  be  '^self^vi- 
dent"  then,  is  a  source  of  very  great  doubt  at  present, 
when  we  are  comparatively  oooL  But  the  truth  is,  that 
neither  they  nor  we  can  wall  determine  this  subject. 
Nobody  now-a-days  is  bom  naked.  We  are  none  of 
us  in  a  state  of  nature.  The  artifices  of  life  are  around 
us,  and  we  receive  them  with  the  light  But,  not  to 
gainsay  our  fathers,  for  whom  we  have  every  possible 
respect,  let  us  endeavor  to  support  their  proposition. 
We  must  regard  their  assertion  in  a  limited  sense,  for 


they  evidently  were  not  thinking  of  ifaiB 
of  a  lady,  but  of  a  nation.    Their  woftoras  timited  i 
tirely  to  the  claims  of  the  citizen,  eadb  t»  kii  pimn,  upon 
the  government  which  he  was  required  to  sustain,  for 
the  prvtection,— while  he  obeyed  its  laws  and  perfiwm- 
ed  his  dutiee— of  his  life,  his  liberty,  his  pursuits,  and 
his  possessions.    That  God  has  not  created  the  physi- 
cal man,  or  the  mental  man,  alike  and  equal,  ia  not  less 
trae,  than  it  is  in  perfect  harmony  with  all  hia  creations. 
Nothing,  indeed,  can  be  more  remarkable  or  more  de- 
lightful to  the  mind  and  eye,  in  the  examination  of  the 
works  of  the  Deity,  than  the  endless  varieties  and  the 
boundless  inequalities  of  his  creations.    Whether  we 
survey  the  gtobe  which  we  inhabit,  the  sky  wkieh  ca- 
nopies, the  seas  which  surround  tt%  or  tbe  systems 
which  give  us  light  and  loveliness^  we  are  perpetually 
called  upon  to  admire  that  infinite  variety  of  the  Crea- 
tor, which  nothing  seems  to  stale.  The  stan  an  lovely 
in  their  inequalities,  the  hills,  the  trees,  the  rivers  and 
the  seas;  and  it  is  from  their  very  inequalities  that 
their  harmonies  arise.     Were  it  otherwise,  tbe  icye 
would  be  pained  by  the  monotony  of  the  prospect  every- 
where.   As  it  is,  we  love  to  watch,  and  learn  with  de- 
light "how  to  name  the  bigger  light  and  how  the 
less.."    They  have  their  names  as  they  are  unlike  and 
unequal.    It  is  because  these  shine  tn  their  placet,  how* 
ever  inferior  to  other  orbs,  that  they  are  lovely.    They 
are  all  unequal^  but  each  keeps  its  place ;  and  the  bean* 
ty  which  they  possess  and  yield  tia,  results  entirely 
£rom  their  doing  so.    A  greater  philosopher  than  Th(N 
mas  Jefferson — and  we  may  add,  after  a  long  interval- 
Jeremy  Bentham  and  Miss  Martineau,  has  given  us  a 
noble  passage  devoted  to  this  subject,  which  ia  no  less 
philosophical  than  poetical — indeed,  it  is  the  true  poet 
alone,  who  is  the  |>erfect  and  universal  philosopher. 
Let  us  Jiear  William  Shakspeare.  I  quote  from  **  Troi- 
Itts  and  Cressida."    The  speech  is  made  by  Ulysses  at 
the  close  of  the  seventh  year  of  the  siege^  when  the 
Greeks,  emulous  of  each  other,  each  striving  for  swsy, 
begin  to  despair  of  success  in  the  continued  disappoint- 
ments of  the  war.    After  a  prefatory  passage^  he  says : 

**  Degree  UAng  visarded, 
The  nnworthieet  shows  ae  fkirly  in  tbe  naak. 
The  Heavena  theauelvea,  the  pianeta  and  lUa  c«Mra, 
Obeerve  degree,  priority  and  place, 
loelaiure,  courae,  proportion,  season,  form. 
Office  and  custom,  In  all  line  of  order : 
And  therefore  is  the  glorious  planet,  80), 
In  noble  eminence  enthroned  and  sphered 
Amidst  the  other ;  whose  med*einalile  eja 
Corrects  the  ill  aspects  of  planets  otII, 
And  posts,  like  the  coflnmandmeut  of  a  kin^. 
Sans  check,  10  good  and  bad:  BmI  tckm  tkeplmuig, 
A  evi7  murturc  to  dmorder  wmierf 
Wkaiplague$,andt§kmtp9rteHi»/  What  mmHm§  * 
What  nging  ofthe$ea/  SAakmg  •/  emrik/ 
Cammoiion  m  the  wmdt  ^—frSgkU,  dknget,  Asrwn, 
Ditert  and  eraeh^  rend  and  dencinmte 
TkB  uHiig  mud  married  embn  0/  «tefet« 
QMde  from  their  Jixture  ?  O*,  whem  degree  ie  ahek>d^ 
Which  i$  the  tedder  mfmtt  Ugh  deeigtu, 
Theentaprieeietiek!  How  could  communities, 
Degreee  In  schools,  and  brotherhoods  la  ddes, 
Feacefbl  cmnmereeftom  dividable  shorea. 
The  primogealUve  and  due  of  birth, 

*  This  line  would  be  an  admirable  appIicaHoo*  In  the  shi^M  of 
a  motto,  to  what  shoaM  be  the  feeling,  and  the  eomnasion  of 
oar  confederacy.  With  the  whole  paasag*!  s*  oqr  rule  of  ac- 
tion, it  might  be  so  yet. 
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F9uog»»Xtt  of  Age,  crowns,  tcopino,  lawola, 

All  ly  degrte,  fUnd  In  aotboDtic  placo  ? 

ThJke  but  degree  oiMy,  untune  that  Mtrimg, 

Jtnd  hmrk  !  what  discord  foiUvs  !  JSmch  thing  meeft 

in  mere  eg^jntgnmne^ :  The  bomded  walera 

Sboald  lift  cbeir  booomi  blfbor  than  the  aboroa, 

And  nako  a  lop  of  all  ibw  aolid  globe : 

Strength  ghoutd  be  lord  of  imbeeilil^, 

And  the  rude  ton  »houtd  ttrike  hit  father  dead  : 

Force  iheuld  he  right ;  or,  rather  right  and  wrong 

(Bocweeii  whose  eodleM  jam  jMtiee  resideo) 

Bhamid  ioee  their  namu,  and  eo  okamld  jmtU/t !»» 

Then  erarycbiog  loclodei  ttoelf  in  power. 

Power  Into  will,  wiU  into  appetite; 

And  appetite,  an  uiiTvenial  wolf. 

So  doubly  eeconded  with  will  and  power, 

Mnet  make  perlbree  an  noirenal  prey, 

And  laat,  eal  up  himaeir.    Great  Agamemnon, 

Thio  ekeotf  when  degree  it  t^ffoeaie^ 

Fottowt  the  choking.**^ 

This  Yuahle  passage  is  full  of  meaning  and  truth. 
Degree,  or  things  in  their  proper  p1aces,Js  well  insisted 
upon.  All  harmonies,  ifhethtr  in  the  moral  or  physi« 
cal  worlds — arise,  entirely,  from  the  inequality  of 
the  tones;  and  all  things,  in  art,  nature,  moral  and 
political  systems,  would  give  discord  or  monotony,  but 
for  this  very  inequality.  The  equality  insisted  upon 
by  the  levellers,  would  result  in  the  necessary  forfeiture 
of  names  to  things,  and  all  barriers  of  present  distinc- 
tion would  be  broken  down.  This,  too^  would  be 
against  the  very  nature  of  man,  whose  perpetual  eflurt 
is  to  rise  above  his  fellows.  This  was  not  in  the  con- 
templation of  the  fhthers  of  our  country.  They  were 
democrats,  not  levellers.  Democracy  is  not  levelling-^ 
it  is,  properly  defined,  the  harmony  of  the  moral  world. 
It  insists  upon  inequalities,  as  its  law  declares,  that  all 
men  should  hold  the  place  to  which  they  are  properly 
entitled.  The  definition  of  true  liberty  is,  the  undis- 
turbed possession  of  that  place  in  society  to  which  our 
moral  and  intellectual  merits  entitle  us.  He  is  a  fret" 
man,  wkaUver  kU  eondUion,  who  fiUt  hit  fnroper  plaee, 
Mei$a  dtne  only,  who  i$  foretd  iHio  a  po$iHon  in  toeiety 
behw  the  ddmM  rf  kk  inidUet,  He  eantud  but  be  a  ty^ 
rtnf  who  ia  Jbtmd  in  a  position  Jor  wMeh  Ait  wind  is  im- 
jrepmredf  and  fo  wMeh  it  it  inferior.  That  such  were 
the  definitions  of  democracy  in  the  days  of  the  De- 
claration, is  fairly  inferrible  from  the  fact,  that  they  left 
the  condition  of  their  social  world  precisely  as  ihey 
found  iL  They  might,  indeed,  have  held  as  an  abstract 
notion,  that  in  a  state  of  nature,  men  were  born  equal ; 
but  they  certainly  never  held  that  they  must  of  right 
continue  so,  nor  is  this  a  fair  conclusion  from  what 
they  say.  The  birthright  of  man  may  be  alienated  in 
a  thousand  ways,  and  it  never  was  an  unqualified  one. 

The  next  subject,  is  the  iMdienabU  rights  of  man. 
"AH  men  are  created  equal;  they  are  endowed  by 
their  creator  with  certain  inalienable  rights ;  among 
these  are  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness,** 
fcc    Now,  is  it  true  that  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit 

*Pope,  too,  not  to  epeak  of  an  hundred  others,  has  like  au- 
thority. 

*'  Order  la  Bearen*s  first  law,  and  ihie  conftit, 
•oDM  an  sod  out  be  greater  than  the  rest.*' 

The  laws  of  society  an  not  Intended  to  dleturb  the  natoral  de- 
grees of  bomanlty ;  bat  to  reeondle  tbem'-to  make  them  eorals- 
tent  with  and  dependent  upon  one  another— not  to  make  the 
butcher  a  Judge,  or  the  baker  a  president ;  but  to  protect  them, 
aeeovAng  to  their  clains  ss  butcher  and  baker. 


of  happiness  are  inalienable  under  the  practice  of  our 
governments?  Do  we  not  alienate  them  every  day? 
Men  are  hung  for  rapes,  for  treason,  for  murder,  for 
forgery,  for  burglary,  and  many  other  oilences.  We 
cast  them  into  prisons,  and  deprive  them  of  their  li- 
berty ;  we  sue  them  in  the  courts,  and  take  fWim  them 
their  property.  Op  what  pretence,  if  these  rights  of 
man  be  inalienable,  do  we  deprive  him  of  them  ?  There 
is  some  mystery  in  all  this,  not  to  be  explained  by  a 
resort  to  the  ordinary  mode  of  argumentation ;  and 
those  who  insist,  as  Miss  Martineau  does,  upon  the 
unlimited  and  unqualified  meaning  of  these  natural 
laws— for,  natural  rights  are  natural  law»->*will  cer- 
tainly  be  at  a  loss  to  reconcile  a  diflicnity  like  this. 
There  most  be  a  qualified  acceptation  of  these  princi- 
ples and  phrases,  or  they  are  nothing.  Tht  tndk  it, 
Uud  our  Hghtt  depend  eniirehf  upon  the  degree  of  obedt^ 
enee  wkSek  we  pay  to  the  Imtt  of  mtr  ereotitn,  M  owr 
r%Alt,  wkttker  from  mdurt  or  /rem  sodel|r— and  these 
are  the  only  two  sources  of  right  known  to  us— renili 
yrom  the  performante  ^  owr  dbiffsff.  Unless  we  perform 
our  dutiesi  we  have  no  rights;  or  they  are  alienable  in 
consequence  of  our  liehet.  The  man  has  no  rights 
by  nature,  unless  hy  a  compliance  with  the  laws  of 
nature ;  as  he  would  have  no  rights  from  society,  unless 
by  a  compliance  with  its  laws.  Thue  isist,  in  a  state 
efnttme,  reqwre  from  the  man  the  appOeidion  ^f  Ut 
msnisi  and  phytitat  energitt,  to  ike  intprooement  of  the 
pamot  world  around  Aisi.  It  was  given  to  him  for  this 
single  purpose.  The  Indian,  who  finds  himself  upon  « 
biltock,  has  no  more  right  to  it,  by  nature,  than  the  hog 
which  roots  along  its  borders,  until  he  proves  his  right 
by  the  ertibition  of  faculties  superior  to  those  which 
the  hog  possesses.  He  is  no  more  a  man  than  the  hog, 
until  he  complies  with  the  natural  laws  of  his  being. 
This,  he  does,  when  he  builds  himself  a  cabin  from  the 
woods  around  him — when  he  bends  the  branches  into 
a  bower  overhead,  and  coven  the  roof  with  leavei, 
and  strews  the  fioorwith  rushes;  and  thus  prepares 
himself  against  the  elements;  when  he  gathera  fuel, 
and  by  rubbing  two  dried  sticks  together,  builds  him- 
self a  fire,  and  warms  himself  against  the  cold ;  when  he 
plants  his  maize  and  beans,  and  provides  against  future 
hunger.  These  prove  his  superiority  to  the  brute,  and 
maintain  for  him  the  proper  rights  which  his  superior 
powera  have  (airly  established  to  be  in  him.  He  lite> 
rally  obeys  the  firet  decree  of  Qod  to  the  expatriated 
man,  and  by  tilling  the  earth,  obtains  Ms  bread  in  the 
sweat  of  his  brow.*  As  he  proceeds,  I«»bor,  which, 
alone,  is  but  a  blind  Polyphemus  at  the  best,  receirei 
a  divine  assistant  from  heaven  in  ths^  shape  of  Art. 
She  gires  liie  and  animation  to  his  toils,  cfaeere  him 
with  her  smiles  and  her  songs ;  and  when  his  work  is 
ended,  with  a  plastic  hand  smoothes  down  its  rough- 
nesses, and  from  the  rude  block  commands  the  uf^ 
springing  presence  of  Beauty.  In  the  progress  of 
time,  nature  supplies  him,  from  his  own  bosom,  with 
another  ally,  of  whom  he  had  no  previous  know- 
ledge, in  the  shape  of  Science.  This  ally  ia  many- 
winged  and  many-handed,  and  makes  all  the  elements 
subservient  He  shows  labor  where  to  place  his  shoul- 
der, and  the  mountain  is  heaved  from  its  base.    He 

*  And  this  It  one  of  the  first  elemeolt  of  relifion,  aa  k  It  the 
prime  element  of  human  proeperity.  Oeneiii  le  atudled  hi  vain, 
nnlete  thia  be  the  eonclualon  of  the  atndenL 
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tells  wkwt  he  shall  strike,  end  the  cm;  U  clefl  by  his 
stroke.  He  hews  down  the  high  trees  of  the  forest 
•t  hie  bidding,  and  guides  his  dwelling  plaee  upon  the 
waters.  These  gifts  prepnre  man  properly  for  life. 
The  crowning  and  last  gift,  which  is  spiritual  religioo, 
prepares  him  for  death.  But  the  inevitable  law  must 
be  iirai  obeyed,  or  he  gaina  none  of  these  blessings. 
He  most  first  Is6ar.  This  is  the  destiny  from  whieh  he 
is  ibrsTer  seeking  to  eaeape.'*  It  is  only  by  a  compli- 
anee  with  this,  the  first  law  of  his  creation,  that  he  can 
hope  to  be  secure  in  lifis,  soeceasful  in  his  pursuits, 
benefitted  by  society,  and  made  happy  by  religion.  It 
is  the  key-atone  of  religion  itself;  and  the  missionary 
.  who  seeks  to  teach  the  mysteries  of  Christianity  to  the 
wandering  savage,  can  never  hope  to  be  sooeessful,  so 
long  as  he  neglects  to  inform  him  of  the  first  duty  con- 
•equent  upon  his  creation. 

The  result  of  labor  to  the  man  is  property.  The 
poosession  of  property  is  the  first  cause  which  brings 
about  the  formation  of  society :  numbers  become  ne- 
cessary to  defend  it  from  the  barbariana,  who  do  not 
labor,  and  who  have  none.  As  society  improves  and 
increases,  and  it  must  inevitably  do  so,  while  it  con- 
tinues to  comply  with  its  natural  and  obvious  laws,  it 
extends  its  dominion,  and  controls  the  surrounding 
tribes  for  its  own  safety.  These  succumb^  are  enslaved, 
and  as  they  improve  in  intellectual  respects,  are  lifted 
by  regular  degrees,  into  the  boeom  of  that  society  which 
has  first  enslaved  them.t  The  superior  people  which 
conquers,  also  edocatee  the  infierior;  and  their  reward 
for  this  good  service,  is  derived  from  the  labor  of  the 
latter,  which,  being  in  all  moral  respects,  the  inferior 
people,  can  yield  no  other  recompense.  Unless  the 
eiviliiedand  superiornation  does  this,  it  will  inevitably 
fiill  a  victim  to  the  barbarous  tribes  which  gather  around 
it— forever  poor,  desperate  and  daring— having  no  pos- 
sessions to  lose,  and  from  their  bestial  improvidenee, 
compelled,  in  all  inclement  seasons,  to  resort  to  war 
with  their  neighbors,  to  avoid  starvation.  It  is  no  less 
the  duty,  than  the  necessity,  therefore,  of  civiliution,  to 
overcome  these  tribes ;— to  force  the  tasks  of  life  upon 
them— to  compel  their  labor— to  teach  them  the  arts  of 
economy  and  providence ;  and  witii  a  guiding  hand  and 
unyieUing  sway,  condoct  them  to  the  moral  Piagah, 
from  whence  they  may  behold  the  lovely  and  inviting 
Canaan  of  a  higher  and  holier  condition,  spread  oat  be- 
fore them,  and  pmying  them  to  come.  When  civiliza- 
tion  ceasea  to  extend  her  conquests,  she  falls,  like  Rome, 
the  victim  to  the  eavage.  She  must  conquer,  or  she 
roust  perish.    The  war  is  as  endless  between  her  and 

^Thedadra  to  eflcapethto  destlay,  li  one  ofiba  tmecauiM 
of  the  pratent  dIaCraM  of  ovr  country.  Wa  ara  til  toiliog  to 
aTold  toil ;  and  wa  cot,  lia,  awlDdle,  apaculaca— do  anything 
bm  daWa  and  dig.  Wa  Import  ovr  labor— the  moat  oaeAil  and 
naeaaaarj  ana  of  our  populatioD— from  a  foreign  country ;  and 
a  long  train  of  mlaarlaa  muat  ansua  In  cooaaqueoce,  wUcb  tba 
narrow  mind  will  alwaya  ba  unwilling  to  traca  back  Co  tbia 
aaamingly  unimportant  origin.  But  k  Is  so.  It  la  a  mora!  dla- 
graea  to  a  nation  aocb  aa  oura,  not  laaa  than  a  political  and  aoclal 
OTil,  whan  wa  ara  compallad  to  import  from  foreign  laada  our 
grain,  our  bread  aiuffii,  and  the  forage  for  oar  cattle.  Land 
was  gtren  ua  for  cukiTailon,  not  for  aale. 

tThIa  la  a  natural  and  therefore  an  inevitable  reault.  With- 
out referring  to  the  moral  law  to  thia  effect,  the  aouthem  elare- 
holder  flnda  it  hie  iotereat  to  lift  the  more  intelligent  alava  into 
atationa  of  higher  reaponaibiJity  and  mora  honorabla  truat,  fhin 
are  cooimonl/  yielded  to  his  fallows.  I 


her  foe,  as  between  any  two  diametrically  oppoeita 
principles  in  the  same  moral  circle ;  Wbd  aa  her  away 
is  the  more  gentle,  and  as  she  conquers  only  to  improve^ 
while  the  savage  only  conquers  to  destroy,  it  follows, 
inevitably,  thai  bar's  is -the  only  legitimate  otrntfiest, 
and  every  other  ia  but  tyranny. 

Every  primitive  nation,  of  which  we  haTC  any  know* 
ledge,  in  the  whole  world's  history,  has  been  aubjeeted 
to  long  periods  of  bondage.  They  have  ail  been  ele- 
vated and  improved  by  iu  tasks  and  labors;  and  a 
positive  sanction  for  the  use  of  slavery,  and  a  proof  of 
its  necessity,  are  fiiiriy  to  be  inferred  from  this  inevita- 
ble consequence ;— but,  aa  if  thia  were  not  enough,  for 
the  purposee  of  authority,  God  himaeli;  we  are  given 
to  understand,  actually  in  two  remarkable  inatanoea, 
placed  a  favorite  pet^le  in  foreign  slavery,  making  them 
hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of  water  in  the  land  of 
the  strsnger ;  as,  from  their  refusal  to  comply  with  the 
laws  of  their  creation,  they  had  shown  themselves  on- 
fitted  even  for  the  very  comparative  degree  of  aocial 
liberty  allotted  to  men  at  these  periods  requiring  them 
thus,  through  that  ordeal,  which  is  improperiy  called 
slavery,  but  which  is  simply  a  prooess  of  preparaiioD 
for  an  improved  and  improTing  condition,  to  work  out 
their  own  moral  deliverance.  For,  truly  ia  it,  that  wa 
shall  not  only  gain  our  bread  by  the  aweat  of  our  brow, 
but  thus  subdue  those  barbarous  appetites,  and  degra- 
ding brutal  propensities,  without  the  removal  of  which 
our  minds  coold  never  have  that  due  play  and  exereiae, 
which  can  alone  fit  them  for  social  dependence,  and  the 
friendly  restraints  of  a  gmrdian  government.  The 
nature  of  man  is  one  of  continual  conflicts,  and  tboae 
chiefly  with  himeelf ;  and  the  proverb  which  inonkates 
the  victory  over  himself,  as  the  most  gloriouaof  all  vky> 
tories,  is  one  strictly  and  philoaophically  growing  cMit 
of  a  just  knowledge  of  his  own  attributea  and  the  diA 
ficulties  which  oppose  their  exercise. 

Our  general  Tiews,  in  modern  time^  on  the  Subject 
of  slaves  and  slavery,  are  distresaiogiy  narrow.  Our 
forefathers  were  leas  precipitate,  but  more  certain  ia 
their  philosophy.  They  did  not  scruple  to  "  go  ahead," 
but  they  wero  first  sure  that  they  were  right  in  doing  mo. 
We  do  not  resemble  them  in  this.  We  make  no  dia- 
tinction  between  those  restcaiota  which  impose  labor 
upon  the  body, — improving  its  health,  bringing  out  ita 
symmetry  and  strength,  and  fulfilling  a  destiny,  which, 
the  analogies  of  all  histories,  not  less  than  the  feith 
which  we  profess,  teach  us  is  the  decree  of  the  univerw 
sal  parent ; — and  that  bondage  of  the  mind  and  denial 
of  its  exercise,  which  are  always  the  aim  of  tyrannies 
and  which,  as  in  the  case  of  some  of  the  Mnfatwinf 
people  of  Europe,  muat  result  in  the  utter  enervatioo, 
sluggishness,  and  shame  of  body  and  mind  alike.  Pity 
it  is,  that  the  lousy  and  lounging  Lazzaroni  of  Italy, 
could  not  be  made  to  labor  in  the  fields,  under  the  whip 
of  a  severe  taskmaster— they  would  then  be  a  much 
freer— certainly  a  much  nobler  animal — than  we  can 
possibly  esteem  them  now  ;-~and  for  better  had  it  been 
for  our  native  Nortli  American  savage,  could  he  have 
been  reduced  to  servitude,  and  by  a  labor  imposed  upon 
him  within  his  strength,  and  moderately  accommodated 
to  his  habits,  have  been  preserved  from  thet  painful  and 
eating  decay,  which  has  left  but  a  rew  and  naked  skele- 
ton, of  what  was  once  a  namerous  and  various  people-^ 
a  people,  that  needed  nothltt§  but  an  Egyptian  bondage 
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of  ibiur  hundred  yean  to  have  been  aaved  for  the  future, 
and  lifted  into  a  greatneas  to  which  Grecian  and  Ro- 
man celebrity  would  have  been  a  faint  and  failing 
musie.^ 

Thia  clamoff  about  liberty  and  slayery^  ii^  after  all, 
unleaa  we  get  aome  certain  defenitions  to  begin  with, 
the  moat  arrant  nonaenae.  **  License  they  mean  when 
they  cry  liberty,"  and  we  may  add,  ^  license  they  mean 
when  they  cry  slavery !"  The  extremes  are  near  kin* 
dred,  and  in  all  these  clamors  they  are  sure  to  meet. 
The  Russian  boor  is  called  a  slave,  and  the  Qerman 
subject  of  Austria  is  called  a  slave,  and  the  Italian  is 
called  a  slave,  and  the  negro  in  the  Southern  sutes  is 
caUed  a  slave,— and  yet,  how  unlike  to  one  another  is 
the  condition  of  all  these  slaves!  The  right  of  ruling 
thofflselfos  is  that  which  is  assumed  to  be  the  test  of 
freedom.  Jlie  native  African  has  that  right,  and  what 
is  tho  rule  of  Africa  7  A  sufficient  commentary  upon  it 
will  be  found  in  the  naked,  unmarked  outlines,  hanging 
upon  the  walls  of  our  houses,  and  dignified  with  the 
title  of  a  map  of  Africa.  M  urder  awaits  the  missionary 
and  the  traveller  who  penetretea  the  country ;  and  civi- 
lization seems  to  be  as  far  remote  as  ever  from  their 
attainment.  They  cannot  improve  until  they  learn  to 
labor,-Hhey  will  not  learn  to  labor  until  they  become 
stationary;  and  the  wandering  savage  baa  seldom  yet 
beeome  stationary,  unless  by  the  coercion  of  a  superior 
people.!  But  the  right  to  ^vem  themselves  requires 
first  n  capacity  for  such  government.  The  right  can 
only  result  from  a  compliance  with  the  laws  of  their 
ersation ;  and  the  capacity  requires  long  ages  of  pcepa- 
laCion,  of  great  trial,  hardship^  severe  labor  and  peri* 
loos  enterprise.  The  responsibilities  and  the  duties  of 
self^ovemment,  demand  a  wonderful  and  wide*spread 
knowledge  and  practice  of  morals,  before  such  a  eapa- 
city  ean  arise ;-  and  it  would  be  an  awkward  and  di&- 
colt  inquhry  at  this  moment  to  discover  any  two  of  the 
leading  nations  of  the  globe  where  such  a  capacity 
exista.  J  wttf  nol  even  Muoe  tl  to  exUt  in  ike  UnUed 
8itU»fWUUIie$thepeopUwiUmgioiaxtkem$eh€9direU' 
Iff  fir  ikrir  ownprofcelion.  /  wU  noi  believe  tl,  so  Umg  at 
tktg  need  to  he  doetSiBed  kff  indireet  end  dteidtom  taseMsM, 

*  I  will  ho  nrerreU  to  the  «xpeximent  of  this  nature,  made  by 
the  Spenluds  in  the  bland  of  Cuba,  id  which  the  poor  aayagea 
were  utterly  destroyed.  But  this  la  no  parallel  case  to  the  pro- 
posMoD  in  the  tezc  The  reason  why  the  Spanlarda  failed,  and 
the  Indiana  perished  under  the  repartiptiemu  system,  arose  from 
the  fact,  that  the  masters  had  only  a  temporary  and  not  a  per- 
manent  Interest  in  their  serTleea.  The  Spanish  gorernors  were 
compelled  to  arrive  at  sudden  wealth,  or  not  at  all ;  and  they 
worked  the  saTages  to  death,  in  order  to  obtain  IL  Had  the  In- 
dians been  allotted  to  them,  not  according  to  geographical,  but 
Bumerleal  divisions,  those  results  would  not  have  followed. 
They  should  have  had  a  limited  number  of  slayss,  and  in  thsoe 
they  should  have  had  a  life  Interest.  Their  policy,  then,  must 
hare  been  to  economise  that  labor,  of  which,  under  the  existing 
ebeuflMtances,  they  were  inhumanly  profligate.  The  Ihte  of 
the  Indians,  under  such  rule,  might  have  been  predicted. 

t  For  the  sake  of  the  African  world.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that. 
Instead  of  abolishing  the  slave  trade,  the  nations  had  not  con- 
tented themselves  with  rsguladng  It.  Veeeels  should  have  been 
licensed  for  this  trade,  of  particular  burden  and  constructioo, 
and  carrying  limited  numbers ;  by  which  means  the  disgusting 
and  dreadful  horrors  which  lesalted  from  the  compreesion  of 
the  unlpppy  captives,  In  great  numbers,  faito  tetid  and  narrow 
dungaons,  would  have  been  avoided,  with  ali  of  the  evils  oonse- 
qoeat  upon  their  change  of  condition  ^leaving  them  only  to  the 
ihouMMid  beneflta,  which  make  Uie  Amerieaa  davs  so  superior 
aa  aataaal  to  the  Afticin  frasmaa. 


into  the  expauiUwree  wkieh  ore  neeenary  far  iktkr  own 
gvod.  They  ore  noi  $ei  wiiUng  to  (oofc  m  the  foee  the  eoU 
of  their  own  liberOea.  The  practice  of  the  English  gov 
ernroent  denies  the  existence  of  any  such  capacity 
among  its  people;*  and  Trance !-^what  have  aJi  hit 
bloody  days,  through  suoeessive  ages,  effected  for  her 
liberties,  but  cries  for  more -blood,  an  increasittg  discon- 
tent, and  the  fever  and  the  phrensy  which  continually 
defies  and  defeats  her  own  laws,  in  the  appetite  which 
calls  for  fresher  uproar?  Perhaps,  the  very  homoge- 
neousness  of  a  people  is  adverse  to  the  most  wholesome 
forms  of  liberty.  It  may  make  of  a  selfish  people 
(which  has  suo^eded  by  the  aid  of  other  nations  in  the 
attainment  of  a  certain  degree  of  moral  enlargement) 
a  successful  people ;  but  it  can  never  make  them,  mo* 
rally,  a  great  one.t  For  that  moat  perfect  form  of 
liberty,  which  prompts  us  to  love  justice  for  its  own 
sake,  it  requires  strange  admixtures  of  dtWuing  race^- 
the  combination  and  comparison  of  the  knowledge 
which  each  has  separately  arrived  at— the  long  trials 
and  conflicts  which  precede  their  coming  together ;  and 
their  perfect  union  in  the  end,  after  that  subjection  on 
the  part  of  the  inferior  class,  which  compels  them  to 
a  knowledge  of  what  is  possessed  by  the  superior. 
This  was  the  history  of  the  Saxon  boors  under  the 
Norman  conquest— a  combination,  which  has  resulted 
in  the  production  of  one  of  the  meet  perfect  specimens 
of  physical  and  moral  organheation  which  the  world 
has  ever  known.  And  where  this  amalgamation  can- 
not be  effected,  as  in  the  case  of' the  Israelites— who 
tire  too  homogeneous  for  eommlzture  or  even  com- 

•  Great  Britain  has  freed  her  aiavee,  yet  denlea  equality  to  a 
large  poitioo  of  her  own  people-^yea,  denlee  then  equal  liber 
tiee  of  conscienoe.  But  why  has  she  freed  the  blacka  ?  If  they 
had  an  unqualified  right  of  freedom,  by  what  right  has  she 
limited  their  freedom.  In  making  them  apprentices  for  a  term  of 
years  ?  Their  rights,  If  absolute,  demanded,  on  her  part,  an 
abeolute  release  of  them.  While  I  write,  I  am  reminded  of  a 
paragraph  in  the  table  talk  of  Coleridge.  It  la  kindred  to  our 
notions,  and  we  give  It  accordhigly.  He  says :  "  You  are  al' 
ways  talking  of  the  right*  of  the  negroes.  As  a  rhetorical  mode 
of  sdroulating  the  people  of  England  Aere,  I  do  not  object ;  but  I 
utterly  condemn  your  frantic  practice  of  declaiming  about  th^ 
righta  to  the  blacke  ihemselvee.  They  ought  to  be  findbly  re- 
minded of  the  sute  in  which  their  brethren  in  Africa  still  are, 
and  taught  to  be  thankful  for  the  providence  which  has  placed 
them  within  the  means  of  grace.  I  know  no  right  except  tneh 
m»Jlaw»  from  rigkteoutneo* ;  and  as  every  Christian  belie vee 
his  righteousness  tabs  Imputed}  so  must  his  right  be  an  imputed 
right  too.  H  fiMMt  Jlow  omtoj  •  iutif,  and  it  is  under  that  name 
that  the  process  of  bumanixation  ought  to  begin  and  lo  be  con- 
ducted tbroughouL"  In  another  paragraph  devoted  more  dis. 
tinctly  to  the  proceedings  of  the  British  Parliament,  Mr.  Cole- 
ridge  speaks  thoh ;  *'  Have  you  been  able  to  discover  any  prin- 
ciple in  this  £msnclpatlon  Bill  for  the  slaves,  except  a  principle 
of  fear  of  the  abolition  party  struggling  with  a  fsar  of  eauaing 
some  mooetrotts  calamity  to  the  empire  at  large  ?  Wdl !  I  will 
not  prophesy  ;  and  Chd  gront  Ihot  thig  tremendoui  and  impreee- 
dented  met  of  poBttive  enactment  mey  noi  do  the  horm  to  the  eomee 
of  kttmomty  ond  freedom  lohieh  IcmmH  let  femr  /*' 

fThe  moment  that  a  people  boasts  of  its  hoaiogeiieousness,  we 
may  begin  to  doubt  its  farther  Improvoment,  paztkularly  if  the 
community  be  a  small  one.  The  homogeneousness  of  the  Jews 
is,  probably,,  the  true  reason  of  their  national  inferiority.  They 
are  a  people,  without  a  nation.  All  Insulated  communities  de- 
generate; until,  in  time,  they  cease  even  to  have  Issue.  The 
intermarriagee  of  islanders,  vliiagem  and  other  homogeneous 
people,  should  be  forbidden  by  law  \  and  eo  should  the  inter- 
marriages among  cousins.  Perhape,  it  too%dd  U  tsett.  (f  sur 
men  in  Amerieootteo^e  ehoee  their  wiveejTom  ether  tieiee  ond 

iecttetUf  thorn  their  ems. 
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manioo  with  other  people,«-Hbe  slave,  in  the  progress 
of  events,  aoquires  the  knowledge  of  the  master. 
Whea  Moees  ooold  emulate  the  Egyptian  priesthood, 
he  was  able  to  embody  and  to  represent  his  people, 
and  to  lead  them  forth  from  bondage ;  for  then  they 
had  acquired  all  the  knowledge  which  was  possessed 
by  the  Egyptian.  The  time  will  come,  I  doubi  not, 
when  the  negro  slave  of  Carolina  will  be  raised  to  a 
condition,  which  will  enable  him  to  go  forth  out  of 
bondage^  When  that  time  comes,  it  may  be,  that  we, 
like  Pharaoh,  will  be  loth  to  give  them  up.  Bat  that 
that  time  is  very  far  remote,  is  sufiiciently  evident  from 
the  condition  of  the  free  negroes  in  the  northern  states. 
Without  restraints  of  any  kind,  they  have  yet  founded 
no  city  to  themselves,  raised  no  community  of  their  own ; 
but  are  willing  to  reouun  the  boot^cleaners'and  the  botp 
tie-washers  of  the  whites,  in  a  state  of  degrading  inferi- 
ority, which  they  an  too  Qbtuse  to  feel ;  and  only  made 
conscious  of  their  degradation  by  the  occasional  kicks 
and  cuffs  which  they  are  made  to  endure,  at  the  humor 
of  the  whiles,  and  without  any  prospect  of  redress. 
They  have  not  that  moral  courage-^e  true  source  of 
independence — which  would  prompt  them,  like  the 
poor  white  pioneer,  lo  sally  forth  into  the  wilderness, 
hew  out  their  homes,  and  earn  their  rights  by  a  com- 
pliance with  their  duties.  They  feel  their  inferiority 
to  the  whites,  even  when  nominally  freemen ;  and  aink 
into  the  condition  of  serviles,  in  compliance  with  their 
natural  depeodance  and  unquestionable  moral  deficien- 
cies. 

The  circumstance  which,  more  than  anything  beskle, 
prepared  the  Anglo-American  for  the  comparative  con- 
dition of  freedom  which  he  enjoyi^  was  the  desperate 
adventure,  the  trying  necessity,  and  the  thousand  toils 
through  which  he  had  to  go,  in  contending  with  the 
sterility  of  an  unfriendly  soil,  and  the  continual  and 
thwarting  hostility  of  surrounding  and  savage  men. 
The  very  sterility  of  New  England,  by  imposing  upon 
all  classes  the  necessity  of  labor,  gave  strength  and 
energy  to  her  sons,  and  stability  to  her  institutions. 
Her  severe  austerity  arose  even  more  from  her  own 
toils  and  trials,  than  from  her  puritan  ancestry ;  and 
bating  the  bigotry  and  miserable  exdusivenees  which, 
among  the  vast  majority  of  her  people,  can  find  no 
greatness  and  little  worth  beyond  her  own  borders,  she 
confessedly  stands  among  the  highest  of  any  people  on 
the  face  of  the  earth.  The  fertility  of  the  soil  in 
the  south,  by  readily  yielding  to  the  hands  of  labor,  is, 
without  any  paradox,  the  true  source  of  our  enerva- 
tion, and  of  the  doubtful  prosperity  of  our  country — as  a 
country  merely.  Individuals  are  successful  and  pros- 
perous, but  not  the  face  of  the  country ;  and  however 
much  this  may  be  the  subject  of  regret  on  the  one 
hand,  like  the  trumpet  of  Miss  Martineau,  it  is  not 
without  its  advantages.  It  results,  we  may  state,  in 
individuality  of  character  among  its  people;  who  ne- 
ver, in  consequence,  -devolve  upon  societies,  combina- 
tions, and  their  neighbors,  their  several  duties  of  cha- 
rity, hospitality  and  friendship ;  and  who  sufficiently 
esteem  their  own  morals,  their  sense  of  honor  and 
humanity,  to  think  they  can  do  justice  to  the  claims  of 
their  dependants,  without  the  interference  or  tuition  of 
any  gratuitous  philanthropy. 

The  chapter,  which  Miss  Martineau  devotes  to  the 
'*  Morals  d  Slavery,**  should  rather  be  styled  the  mo- 


rals of  the  community.  The  excesses  to  which  she 
refers,  and  in  some  respecu  partlealarae%  an  tieessc* 
not  confined  to  the  slave  stetes,  and  which  do  not,  in 
any  state,  result  from  slavery.  We  oontcnd  for  the 
morality  of  slavery  among  us,  as  we  assert  that  the 
institution  has  brought,  and  still  oontinuea  to  bring 
about  the  improvement  of  the  negro  himself;  and  we 
confidently  challenge  a  comparison  between  the  dave 
of  Carolina,  and  the  natives  of  the  region  frooa  which 
his  anoestora  have  been  brought.  No  other  compari> 
son,  with  any  other  people,  can  properiy  be  made.  We 
challenge  comparison  between  the  negro  slave  in  the 
streets  of  Charleston,  and  the  negro  freeman  in  the 
streeu  of  New  York.  Compare  either  of  these  with 
the  native  Indian,  and  so  far  as  the  civiliaed  arts,  and 
the  ideas  of  civilization  are  involved  in  the  oompariaoo^ 
you  will  find  that  the  negro  who  has  been  taught  by 
the  while  man,  is  always  deferred  to,  in  matten  of 
counsel,  by  his  own  Indian  master.  The  negro  slave 
of  a  Muscoghee  warrior,  to  my  knowledge,  in  frequent 
instances,  is  commonly  his  best  oounsdtor;  and  the 
primitive  savage  foltows  the  direction  of  him  who, 
having  been  forced  to  obey  the  laws  of  his  crcatioa, 
has  become  wiser  in  consequence,  than  the  creature  who 
wilfully  refuses.*  This  subjection  to  the  superior  mind 
is  the  process  through  which  every  inferior  nation  has 
gone,  and  the  price  which  the  inferior  people  most 
always  pay  lor  that  knowledge  of,  and  obedience  to^ 
their  duties,  which  akme  can  bring  them  to  the  poises 
sion  of  their  rights,  and  to  the  due  attainment  of  their 
liberties— these  libertiee  always  growing  in  value  and 
number  with  the  unproving  tastes  and  capacities  for 
their  appreciation.  Show  me  any  people  which,  cotn* 
plying  with  this  ineviuble  condition,  has  not  improved ! 
Show  me  one,  refusing  to  comply,  which  has  not  pa* 
rished  I  Look  at  the  History  of  Man  throughout  the 
world,  with  the  eye  of  a  dhim,  unselfish,  deliberate 
judgment,  and  say  if  this  be  not  so.  Regard  the  dave 
of  Carolina,  with  a  proper  reference  to  the  condition  of 
the  cannibal  African  from  whom  he  has  been  rescued, 
and  say,  if  his  bondage  has  not  increased  his  value  to 
himself,  not  less  than  to  his  master.  We  contend,  that  it 
found  him  a  cannibal,  destined  in  his  own  country  to  eat 
his  fellow,  or  to  be  eaten  by  him ; — that  it  brought  him 
to  a  land  in  which  he  sufllere  no  risk  of  life  or  limb,  other 
than  that  lo  which  his  owner  is  equally  subjected  ;^that 
it  increases  his  fecundity  infinitely  beyond  that  of  the 

«  «  The  Indian,**  aayi  MIm  MsitfaiMii,  "  kwks  with  dlaot 
wonder  upon  the  eettler,  who  beeo'mee  visiblj  «  capiuliil  ia 
nine  nonthe  on  the  eame  epoc,  where  the  red  man  has  reoMlned 
eqaelly  poor  all  hie  lifo.**  Eleewhere  and  OTerywirare  ebe  de- 
earibee  the  negro  elsTee  of  the  Indiane  ae  looking  beuer  than 
thslr  Qiaaiers.  She  aitribotea  thie  to  the  oiUder  farm  of  tbcdr 
elavery  lo  that  of  the  whhee;  tboogh  the  obvloas  Infareoes 
ehoald  hare  been,  the  greaier  advantafee  of  white  slaTeiy  la  so 
educating  the  Inferior  African,  ae  to  lift  him  into  a  mental  ooa- 
dltion,  vaetJj  enperior  to  that  of  the  red  man,  who.  In  a  atate  of 
nature,  is  decidedlj  mon  bMellectoal  than  the  Mack  In  a  fike 
■tale.  Bhe  Ba]re«  speaking  of  the  religioue  edocailoB  of  the  In- 
dian—" I  fear  that  the  common  proceee  hae  here  been  gone 
through,  of  taking  from  Ae  saTage  the  Tenerable  and  true  whicb 
he  poeeeaeed,  and  to  force  upon  him  eomethlag  elao  wUeh  is 
neither  venerable  nor  iroe.**  Tide  ie  one  of  those  va«iie  phiases 
and  seeming  philoeophies  with  wliieh  the  book  aboande.  Tha 
fact  ie,  that  the  only  "venerable  and  tree,**  which  lb  neceoeary* 
for  the  hnpcovameoc  of  the  Indian,  ie  to  omipe]  him  to  labos-— 
the  venerable  and  troe  which  he  never  yet  has  beta  taught  i 
and  is  not  now  very  Ukciy  to  acquire. 
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people  from  which  he  has  bceD  taken — ihat  it  inereasea 
his  health  and  atrengtb,  improvea  his  physical  symmetry 
and  animal  organisation— -that  it  elevates  his  mind  and 
moral»— >tliat  it  extends  his  term  of  life— Hhat  it  gives 
him  better  and  more  certain  food,  better  clothing,  and 
more  kind  and  valuable  attendance  when  he  is  sick. 
These  clearly  establish  the  morality  of  the  slave  Insti- 
tutions tn  the  south ;— and,  though  they  may  not  prove 
them -to  be  as  perfect  as  they  may  be  made,  clearly 
maintain  their  propriety  and  the  necessity  of  preserv- 
ing^ them.  Indeed,  the  slaveholders  of  the  south,  hav- 
ing the  moral  and  animal  guardianship  of  an  ignorant 
and  irresponsible  people  under  their  control,  are  the 
great  moral  conservators,  in  one  powerful  interest,  of 
the  entire  world.  There  is  no  propriety  in  the  appli- 
cation of  the  name  of  slave  to  the  servile  of  the  south. 
He  is  under  no  despoUe  power.  There  are  laws  which 
protect  him.  In  ku  place,  as  inflexible  as  those  which  his 
proprietor  is  required  to  obey,  in  kit  jpisee.  PnMmct 
kag  pUud  JUm  in  our  hmndi^Jbr  kit  gwd,  end  km  paU  w 
firmn  kit  lfl6or  for  mar  gutarHmukip,*  The  question  with 
US  is^  simply  as  to  the  manner  in  which  we  imve/uUUIed 
our  trust.  How  have  we  employed  the  talents  which 
were  given  us— how  have  we  discharged  the  duties  of 
our  guardianship  7  What  is  the  condition  of  the  depen- 
daqt  7  Have  we  been  careful  to  graduate  his  labors  to 
hia  capacities?  Have  we  bestowed  upon  him  a  fhir  prt^ 
portion  of  the  fruits  of  his  industry  7  Have  we  sought 
to  improve  his  mind  in  correspondence  with  his  condi- 
tion 7  Have  we  raised  his  condition  to  the  level  of  his 
improved  miad  7  Have  we  duly  taught  hnn  his  moial 
dntlea— his  duties  to  Ood  and  man  7  And  have  we,  in 
obedience  to  a  scrutinizing  conscience,  been  careful  to 
punish  only  in  compliance  with  his  deserts,  and  never  in 
brutality  or  wantonness  7  These  are  the  grand  ques- 
tions for  the  tribunal  of  each  slaveholder's  conscience. 
He  must  answer  them  to  his  €k)d.  These  are  the  only 
questions,  and  they  apply  equally  to  all  his  other  rela- 
tions in  society.  Let  htm  carefully  put  them  to  himself, 
and  shape  his  conduct  as  a  just  man— and  only  such 
are  honorable— in  compliance  with  what  he  should  con- 
sider a  sacred  duty,  undertaken  to  God  and  man  alike. 

A  SdVTH  CAaoLwuir. 


TWILIGHT  MUSINGS. 

BT  JOHIV  G.  MeCABS. 

The  memory  of  jojn  that  are  paat,  b  like  the  mwle 

Of  Cujt,  pleasant  and  moornAil  to  the  eoal.        Ottim. 


Tis  sweet  to  hear  the  night- winds  'mongat  the  trees^ 
Like  spirit  voices  from  the  laud  of  dreams ; 
Or  like  strange  music  o'er  moonlighted  seas, 
Waking  fond  memory's  shad'wy  fitful  gleamsi. 

'TIS  sweet  to  hear  the  dying  billows  break 

In  mournful  murmViogs  on  the  shell-strewn  shore ; 


0  Theelaveholder  haa  no  right  to  free  hia  alaTe-^imleaa  he  la 
perlecdy  aaaond  ai  a  mental  and  moral  eapadty  la  the  alave, 
wifflffiantly  atrong  and  fixed,  to  enable  him  not  cn\j  to  maintain 
hk  elevation,  hot  to  fanproTe  h.  The  moral  and  menial  worth 
of  the  Blave,  alooo,  give  ua  the  right  to  dlacharge  bim  from  hia 
depeadance. 


To  see  the  bright  stars  mirrot'd  in  the  lake, 

Like  tkoughti  nf  ht^d  suet,  breath*d  on  earth  no  more. 

'Tis  sweet  at  eventide  to  hear  the  bell 
Of  some  old  church,  whose  aisles  we  early  trod, 
Ere  sin  and  sorrow  caused  our  tears  to  swells 
Ajid  man  seem'd  but  the  image  of  his  God. 

Peal  on !  ring  on,  pour  forth  thy  saintly  chime. 
Sweet  bell,  my  spirit  drinks  thy  holy  song : 
Blest  strain !  that  'minds  me  of  a  brighter  clime, 
Far  from  the  strife  of  earth's  "  inglorious  throng." 

Aye  these  are  swestr— so  touching,  sadly  sweet 
To  one  whose  heart  is  grey,  (though  boyhood's  blush 
Still  warms  his  cheek,)  whose  sluggish  puPMS  beat 
In  warning  numbers  to  its  final  hush. 

Oh  Earth,  how  beautiful!  Ye  stars,  how  bright! 
Ye  winds,  how  'freshing  to  my  fever'd  brow  ! 
And  must  I  leave  ye  all  7  My  dimming  sight 
Take  a  last  glance?— O  beautiful  e'en  now ! 

• 

Yes,  all  farewell! — ^beyond  the  eve-star's  home, 

Dwells  the  sweet  spirit  of  my  early  love ; 
She,  smiling  beckons  me, — ^I  come,  I  come ! 
Death  cannot  enter  that  blest  world  above, 
Riehmond,  Oct,  1937. 


A  TRIP  TO  NIAGARA. 

BT  A  WAB^DrOTONlAIf. 

There  is  no  mode  of  relaxation  which  combines,  in 
an  equal  degree  with  travelling,  health,  amusement  and 
instruction.  Upon  a  late  excursion,  I  have  had  ample 
opportunities  to  admire  and  appreciate  the  improve- 
ments in  locomotion,  to  which  the  rapid  advancement 
of  the  age  in  which  we  live,  has  given  rise.  Let  then  the 
reader,  at  his  ease,  without  leaving  his  arm-chair,  or  fire- 
side, accompany  me  on  a  jaunt  from  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment to  the  very  edge  of  the  republic.  Without  flattery 
to  my  powers  as  a  writer,  I  think  that  I  can  safely 
promise  him  enough  to  repay  the  perusal  of  the  follow- 
ing pagea  Taking  an  early  breidtfast  on  the  morning 
of  August  10, 1837,  and  having  performed  all  the  va- 
rious necessary  preliminaries,  at  quarter  before  10 
o'clock,  A.  M.  I  was  seated  in  the  ours,  which,  starting 
from  (he  base  of  the  capitol,  were  in  rapid  motion  to- 
wards the  Monumental  City.  Standing  beside  the  en- 
gineer, I  enjoyed  the  air  and  the  scenery.  The  smo- 
king engine,  as  it  rattled  on  its  way,  seemed  a  living 
being;  Uie  escaping  steam  sounded  like  the  hoarse  breath 
of  some  non-descript  monster;  and  the  shafts  of  the  ma- 
chinery, as  they  ascended  and  descended,  appeared  like 
its  limbs  of  locomotion.  The  shining  dome  of  the  capitol 
now  sinks  beneath  the  green  trees;  one  moment  more — 
it  is  gone :  we  are  speeding  on  our  way.  The  house 
we  are  now  passing  is  Calvert's.  A  friend  observes^ 
''this  reminds  me  of  the  old  country."  The  stately  pa- 
ternal edifice  looks  neat  and  cool.  Its  white  walls  and 
fine  porticoes  evidence  wealth  and  taste,  the  oot-houses 
are  neat,  the  swarth  green  and  luxuriant,  the  cattle 
browse  in  plenty,  and  contentedly.  The  country  here  is 
level,  and  com  and  tobacco^  of  moderate  growth,  abound. 

Vol.  III.-^ 
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The  way  upon  which  the  nils  are  laid,  panmes  its  courae 
occasiooably  deeply  cat  almoei  through  aolid  rock. 
The  Thomas  Viaduct  is  a  fine  work,  beside  which  is 
erected  a  testimonial,  surrounded  by  iron  railing,  a  kind 
of  obelisk — with  an  inscription— of  which  all  that  I 
could  gather  was  that  it  was  raised  in  honor  of  Mr. 
Thomas,  one  of  the  Presidents  of  the  Company,  by 
which  the  road  was  constructed.  The  cars,  upon  this 
▼iadoct,  pass  high  above  the  roof  of  a  large  seven  story 
mill,  looking  out  upon  which,  and  the  stream  and  fa- 
Tine  below — forcibly  remind  you  of  the  altitude  upon 
which  you  are  progressing.  In  about  two  hours  we  ar^ 
rived  at  Baltimore.  There  is  nothing  very  command- 
ing, picturesque,  or  beautiful  in  the  approach  to  this 
city ;  one  object,  however,  commands  the  attention — 
it  pleases  the  eye,  it  gratifies  the  soul — the  Monument 
to  Washington !  This  grateful  memorial  to  the  father 
of  our  country,  prepossessed  me  in  favor  of  the  place, 
and  made  me  disposed  to  view  everything  I  met  there 
through  a  favorable  medium.  From  any  point  of  the 
city  you  may  behold  it ;  abote  the  foliage,  above  the 
bouses,  above  the  spars  of  the  shipping  it  towers  up  into 
the  hazy  sky  I  It  is  a  simple  column,  and  on  the  apex 
is  the  statue.  Such  was  Washington  himself— all  sim- 
plicity—all elevation  and  moral  grandeur.  There  too, 
you  may  behold  the  monument  to  the  defenders  of  the 
city,  during  the  late  war.  These  things  are  as  redolent 
of  patriotism,  as  they  are  of  good  taste,  and  whatever 
may  be,  or  may  have  been  the  faults  of  this  spirited 
community,  of  this  I  feel  warmly  assured,  that  to  the 
pride  and  glory  of  the  great  republic,  her  citizens,  in 
the  midst  of  her  monuments,  can  never  prove  recreant. 
Rambling  through  the  streets,  I  was  struck  by  the 
"  Law  Building,"  a  large  stone  edifice,  curbusly  orna- 
mented with  iron  railings,  and  dedicated  to  the  accom- 
modation of  the  gentlemen  of  the  long  robe,  who  peo- 
ple it  with  a  closeness  of  juxtaposition,  like  bees  in  a 
hive.  Among  other  places  which  I  visited  during  a 
cursory  stay,  was  the  ship-building  establishment  of 
Messrs.  Watchman  &  Bratts.  It  covers  a  number  of 
acres,  and  employs  a  great  many  artizans.  More  than 
one  splendid  steamboat  might  be  seen  at  the  wharves^ 
waiting  for  iron  work,  and  their  various  equipments. 
This  concern  is  well  worth  seeing.  I  stopped  a  few 
moments  at  the  market.  I  noticed  the  melons  and 
peaches,  which  were  fine,  numerous  and  cheap. 

I  left  Baltimore  at  7  o'clock,  A.  M.  for  Philadelphia, 
by  the  rail  road  route ;  the  cars  were  drawn  through 
the  city  by  horsea— afterwards  the  steam  cars  were  at- 
tached. I  could  not  but  repeat  the  opinions  so  often 
expressed  by  travellers,  in  favor  of  the  beauty  of  the 
ladies  of  this  place ;  as  the  trains  moved  on,  the  love- 
liest faces  bent  out  of  the  windows  to  behold  them. 
The  steamboats  by  water,  and  the  locomotive  by  land, 
started  out  nearly  simultaneously ;  I  much  admired  the 
appearance  of  the  former — their  sides  reflected  in  the 
water— their  decks  thickly  peopled — the  black  smoke- 
cloud  from  their  chimneys  overhanging  them — and  the 
gey»  gorgeous,  glorious  ensign  of  the  republic  stream- 
ing from  their  stems,  and  the  stars  and  stripes,  in  all 
their  varied  beauty  of  coloring,  repeated  by  reflection 
beneath.  The  country  we  passed  was  rude,  wild,  and 
uncultivated.  It  improved,  however,  as  we  approached 
Havre  de  Grace.  We  breakfast^,  passing  the  mouth 
of  Susquehannah.    Port  Deposite  was  in  view.    This 


point  is  one  of  very  great  beauty,  but  of  a  calm,  mild 
character. 

As  the  cars  progressed  on  the  borders  of  Maryland, 
in  Cecil  county,  we  passed  a  camp-meeting.  The  pioos 
were  congregated  in  a  lovely  apot,  upon  the  aide  of  a 
handsomely  wooded  hill— their  white  tenta  wer»  hardly 
accessible  by  the  sun's  rays.  Horses  and  wagona  were 
strewed  through  the  groves ;  and  mid  the  freshness  of 
surrounding  foliage,  and  from  the  green  carpeting  of 
nature,  the  voice  of  prayer  and  thanksgiving  ascended 
into  the  clear  blue  sky.  With  liabilities  ta  great  abases 
as  they  certainly  are,  there  were  beauty  and  poetry  in 
the  minds  which  originated  these  camp-meeting  gather* 
ings.  Through  a  country  partly  wooded,  and  partly 
in  cultivation,  producing  principally  corn  and  buck- 
wheat, we  drove  rapidly,  rattling  on.  Stopping  at  va- 
rious points  upon  our  route,  we  were  amply  supplied 
with  fine  peaches  and  other  firuit,  by  the  nsoal  juvenile 
marckandt  in  that  department  of  trade,  who  were  ob- 
trusive and  annoying,  as  was  naturally  to  be  expeeted. 
One  of  these  youngsters  sold  some  peaches  to  a  pas- 
senger, amounting  to  about  a  shilling  in  price,  for  whick 
he  received  a  dollar.  He  happened,  however,  to  be 
very  unaccountably  slow  in  finding  the  requsite  change 
among  the  Shanties  in  the  neigfaboihood,  and  the  cars 
starting^— inexorably  at  their  moment  for  departure— 
the  young  rogue  managed  to  pay  himself  handsomely, 
both  for  his  genius  and  his  produce,  by  retainiDg  the 
price  of  the  peaches  and  the  change  doe  the  stranger. 
So  much  for  **  tricks  upon  travellers.** 

At  an  early  hour  we  arrived  safely  at  WiUningtoa, 
upon  Christianna  creek.  The  soil  in  the  neighborhood 
seems  to  be  very  good,  and  under  very  good  cultivation. 
The  com  was  large  and  well  advanced,  and  promised, 
apparently,  a  very  abundant  harvest;  the  cattle  too 
were  sleek  and  numerous.  There  are  said  to  be  fine 
ftictories,  of  paper  and  other  articles,  upon  this  streaiB^ 
which  abounds  in  water  power.  Wibninglon  oontains 
a  considerable  population.  The  can  came  op  io  a  fine 
colonnade,  where  a  large  crowd  was  assesabled.  I 
pleased  to  reoognize  those  pretty  fellows — the  dandii 
whose  precious  bodies  gloried  In  the  finest 
that  Broadway  could  furnish,  and  whose  vtston  and 
manners  were  aided  by  gold  chained  quizung  glasses^ 
through  which  their  melting  optics  were  directed  to^ 
wards  the  ladies  wayfaring.  In  five  minutes  the  bag- 
gage cars  and  the  passengers  were  aboard  a  neat  little 
steamer,  '*  The  Telegraph,**  which  dashed  offf  gaily 
upon  the  waters.  The  Telegraph  is  very  swift  Hor 
cabins  were  adorned  with  fine  pictures— representing 
Washington  crossing  the  Delaware^  the  Philadelphia 
Bank  of  the  United  States,  &c  We  passed  Chester, 
(an  ancient  place,  abounding  with  weeds  in  front  of  it) 
about  SO  miles  from  Philadelphia,  at  which  latter  place 
we  arrived  before  8  o*clQck.  The  l>elaware,  near  Phila- 
delphia, is  a  broad  stream,  but  the  banks  too  low  and 
sedgy  for  anything  like  picturesque  beauty.  We  passed 
the  big  ship,  pierced  for  180  guns— the  Leviathan; 
among  the  surrounding  craft,  she  was  as  an  elephant  in 
a  menagerie  of  moukies.  We  landed  at  Dock  street, 
near  the  beautiful  marble  exchange ;  of  haekmen,  por- 
ters and  omnibuses,  we  certaiidy  encountered  a  multi- 
tude. So  far  up<m  our  route,  Philadelphia  needs  no 
eulogium.  Her  elegance  and  comforts  are  fiimiliar,  all 
over  the  Union,  as  "  household  words.**    The  city  ap- 
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peared  dull  enough — all  complaining  of  Che'  state  of 
tnde.  How  much  Philadelphia  contains  to  admire! 
The  carriages  in  the  streets  were  splendid  and  clean— 
theCtnakenf  they  looked  soraddy  and  rotund !  I  hated 
to  tniTel  any  farther.  Fine  taverns,  fine  reading-rooms, 
every  thing  fine,  I  passed  the  marble  palace  of  the 
late  Bank  of  the  United  States.  How  ponderous,  how 
fkuB,  how  chaste !  This  edifice  cert^nly  deserves  all  the 
ooomiendation  which  has  been  bestowed  apon  it.  But 
I  must  tarry  no  longer.  "  The  glorious  king  of  day, 
rojoidng  in  the  east,"  advances  upon  his  coune.  The 
steamboat  bell  already  tolls — the  porter,  with  my  bag- 
gage, is  fiir  in  advance  of  me.  So  good  bye  to  thee, 
dcy  of  brotherly  love! 

Agam  the  rambling  of  machinery — the  splash  of 
the  wheeb  in  the  water— the  harrying  to  and  fW>  of  pas- 
sengers—<end  I  am  on  my  way  to  the  great  commerdai 
emporium — ^New  York.  The  shores  of  the  river  con- 
tinue low  n»  the  city  recedes,  and  its  glittering  white 
doflMB  are  barely  visible  above  the  verdant  shores. 
Pretty  country  seats  begin  to  prevail,  and  occasionally 
an  edifice  devoted  to  the  intellectual  culture  of  the  la- 
dies of  the  city  we  have  left  behind.  We  have  now 
anived  at  Borlington,  about  fifteen  miles  from  Phila- 
delphia, stCuated  on  Uie  right  hand  side  of  the  river. 
The  ladiea  on  shore  beckoned  to  their  expected  friends 
on  board.  The  whitened  houses,  the  umbrageous  trees, 
the  fine  ample  green  terraces  of  this  village,  give  it  quite 
a  captivating  appearance,  which  is  shared  by  its  neigh- 
bor Bristol,  across  the  stream.  An  elderly  gentleman, 
as  he  leaned  over  the  bow  of  the  boat  as  we  approached 
this  latter  place,  exclaimed,  **  what  a  divine  spot  for  a 
residence  J"  which  proved  plainly  to  me,  that  the  fresh 
and  the  verdant  in  nature,  exercise  their  poetic  witch- 
ery with  a  like  power  over  the  grey  beard  and  the 
beardless. 

Pursuing  the  Delaware,  we  were  soon  at  Bordentown, 
where,  company  and  baggage,  we  were  transferred  to 
the  rail  road.  Thence  for  South  Amboy.  As  the  cars 
rattled  by,  we  were  favored  with  a  mere  glance  at  the 
house  and  grounds  of  the  Count  SurvUUers.  We  were 
now  in  a  lerel  country,  the  soil  thin,  the  produce  com 
and  buckwbeaL  Part  of  this  road  is  through  woods, 
which  makes  it  finely  shaded,  and  consequently  very 
agreeable  to  travel ;  before  you  reach  Ambisy,  you  pass 
through  a  very  deep  and  difficult  cut.  Upon  this  route 
I  was  instracted  and  entertained,  by  a  plain  farmer, 
who  lived  below  Philadelphia,  about  forty  miles,  with 
an  account  of  marl  lately  found  in  his  neighborhood, 
and  its  efifects  upon  land.  He  stated  that  one  year's 
produce  wouM  pay  for  spreading  it  over  the  soil,  which 
it  would  lesTO  highly  and  permanently  improved  and  im- 
mensely increased  in  value.  From  Amboy  you  have  a 
fine  view  to  the  south,  including  dandy  Hook,  which 
the  shipping  ftom  New  York  must  pass,  in  order  to  get 
to  sea,  and  which  is  twelve  miles  distant.  Elizabeth- 
town,  opposite  to  Staten  Island,  as  seen  from  the  pas- 
smg  boat,  with  its  white  spires  in  the  hazy  distance, 
has  a  pleasing  effect.  The  shores  of  the  Raritan, 
through  which  you  pass  in  approaching  the  great  city, 
are  low  and  IcTel  prairies,  of  considerable  width,  pro- 
ducing grass  in  quantity,  but  of  very  inferior  quality. 
They  are  marehy  and  wet.  As  we  passed  through 
them,  the  reapers  were  at  work.  The  ricks  rose  thickly 
in  every  direction,  and  wagons  and  teamsters  were  busy 


transporting  from  place  to  place  the  newly  eat-  hay. 
All  this  was  pleasant  and  various  enough.  On  our 
right  was  Staten  Island — ^its  soil  bold  and  elevated,  at 
some  little  dbtanee  from  the  shores,  which  were  fre- 
quently sedgy  and  marshy.  As  yon  approach  New 
York,  however,  the  lowlands  and  marshes  disappear. 
Staten  Island  is  said  to  be  moderately  fertile,  and  well 
cultivated.  Ten  miles  from  New  York,  on  its  north- 
east extremity,  is  New  Brighton.  New  Brighton!  de- 
lightful spot!  As  yoa  pass,  it  is  on  your  right  hand* 
Come  with  me  to  the  boat's  side,  and  behold  the  beaAl^ 
of  this  pleasant  city  of  the  Gothamites !  See  the  taste- 
ful edifices — the  Qrecian  temples— the  colonnades! 
Every  house  seems  transported  from  classic  soil,  stand* 
ing — ^not  like  the  temple  at  Philadelphia,  transformed 
into  a  Bank,  amidst  chimneys,  backbuildings  and  side 
walls,  a  red  purgatory  of  blazing  bricks — ^but  upon  the 
green  earth,  and  shaded  by  the  "gnsrled  and  fantastic 
oak,**  all  around  the  blue  waters,  the  white  sails  of 
commerce,  the  foaming  steamboats;  and  the  inhabi- 
taniB  are  fanned  by  the  pure  breath  of  the  breeze  com- 
ing in  from  the  wavy  bosom  of  old  ocean.  But  on- 
wards! onwards!  re{uctan%— farewell  to  thee,  New 
Brighton ! 

We  have  passed  Staten  Island— down  upon  the  right, 
those  thirty  or  forty  sails  are  of  ships  at  quarantine. 
We  are  now  in  a  fine  open  bay — ^the  great  dty  in  sight 
Look  straight  over  the  vessel's  prow — that  forest  of 
mingled  masts  and  spires  is  New  York.  We  now  ap- 
proach the  wharf,  which  swarms  with  people.  The 
battery  frowns  over  us,  and  the  flag  of  the  Union 
streams  from  its  ramparts.  We  are  now  in  the  midst 
of  the  hurry  and  confusion  preceding  landing.  The 
boat  reaches  the  wharf.  In  an  instant  some  twenty  or 
thirty  huge,  able-bodied  fellows,  clothed  in  white  shirts, 
like  butchers  at  their  stalls,  leap  from  the  piles  of  planks 
and  goods  on  the  wharf,  upon  the  deck,  which  trem- 
bles beneath  their  heavy  heels.  These  are  the  porters- 
gentlemen  whom  it  would  pain  exceedingly  that  you 
should  experience  any  dday  about  the  transportation 
of  your  baggage.  Wo  to  any  vessel  that  a  band  of 
these  fellows  were  ordered  to  board.  If  such  be  the 
materials  of  which  our  navy  is  composed,  no  wonder 
that  the  crossed  ensign  of  old  England  got  a  rough  re- 
ception from  it.  When  you  have  landed,  an  army  of 
hackney  coachmen,  standing  like  soldiers  in  regular  line, 
with  their  whips  extended  straight  before  them,  besiege 
you — "have  a  hack,  sir!?  **have  a  hack,  sir."  Esca- 
ping them,  a  shoal  of  boys  implore  you  to  let  them 
carry  your  baggage.  With  industry,  and  squeezing, 
and  pushing,  you  may  finally  succeed,  following  in  the 
wake  of  your  baggage  and  porter,  in  finding  your  way 
safely  to  an  hotel. 

Now  come  with  me  into  Broadway.  Yon  dusky 
building  is  St  Paul's-— that  pure  white  shaft  which 
runs  up  some  thirty  feet,  parallel  with  the  stem  of  the 
yew  tree  at  its  side,  is  a  monument  to  Emmet — the  law- 
yer^brother  to  the  patriot  who  bled.  It  was  leaked  by 
his  countrymen  to  genius  and  virtue ;  there  are  chiselled 
on  it  conjoined  hands,  and  a  harp  beneath  the  wings  of 
the  eagle.  What  a  tide  of  people — a  perfect  torrent^ 
are  hurrying  along!  There  are  laborers,  and  artizans, 
and  merchants,  and  ladies,  and  (where  are  they  noi) 
dandies,  draymen,  sailors,  fruit-women.  *'Can  you 
show  me  Fulton  street,  sir?"  "No  spreikcn  dc  Ingles!" 
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I  rep«at  the  question — the  reply  it,  **  No  hablo  logles  !*> 
I  ask  again — *'  Je  suis  Francais,  Monsieur,  Je  n'entends 
pas."  Surciy  I  have  met  an  American  at  last :  '*  Sir, 
can  you  show  me  Fulton  street  7"  **  My  dear  sir,  I  am 
a  Md  stranger  here.'*  Everybody  out  of  doors  at  New 
Yoi  k,  is  a  stranger.  Look  around  you  at  the  signs  and 
stores.  Are  you  hungry?  There  is  a  steak  and  a 
plate  of  oysters,  wiih  emits  and  condiments,  qn  that 
thin  strip  of  pine  board-^uiie  natural  There  are 
for  sale  hats,  boots  and  shoes,  India  rubber  articles, 
umbrellas,  fishing  Cackle,  large  bread,  jewelry,  books, 
everything  on  earth,  in  every  possible  variety  and  con- 
fusion. At  night,  when  all  is  blazing  with  gas,  how 
brilliant  and  beautiful  I  You  may  purchase  whatever 
you  are  able  to  pay  for,  from  an  ear  of  hot  com, 
which  the  old  lady  upon  the  steps  opposite  is  cry- 
ing out  most  lustily,  to  a  diamond  that  would  sell  for 
a  farm  in  the  western  country.  There'k  a  felkrtt 
that  must  have  been  chimney-sweeper  for  old  Nick 
himself— whose  dingy  attire  would  almost  soil  the 
walls  of  TarUras^-he's  crying  bhareod  I  dmnod !  Yon 
noble  stracture  of  blue  marble,  sombre  to  the  eye,  but 
simple  and  vast  in  dimension  and  propoitions— an 
honor  to  any  city  or  country — is  the  celebrated '  Astor's 
Hotel.'  At  the  comer  neariy  opposite,  is  Lovejoy's ; 
and  where  that  flag  is  flying  over  it,  Tammany  Hall— - 
tiie  marble  building  in  that  lawn  of  trees,  is  the  City 
Hall — its  architecture  I  cannot  admire ;  by  its  side  is 
the  jail — ^they  dispense  justice  there  very  speedily. 

Now,  with  the  reader*s  leave,  we  will  rest  awhile  pre- 
paratory to  a  trip  to  Brooklyn,  and  a  view  of  the  bay 
and  city  from  the  heights.  Let  us  cross  at  Fulton 
Ferry;  in  ten  minutes  you  are  over — the  fare  four  cents. 
You  are  amased  at  the  colonnades  around  you— at  the 
costliness  and  splendor  of  arch  itectural  display.  Brook- 
lyn rises  abmptly  to  a  considerable  elevation.  It  is 
most  beautifully  riiaded,  and  roust  be  a  delightful  place 
of  residence.  From  a  cupola  I  looked  out  ufran  the 
surrounding  scenery ;  it  was  surely  grand,  varied,  mag- 
nificent. The  sun  was  rapidly  descending;  the  bay 
blazed  like  polished  silver,  painfully  brilliant— adorned 
with  numerous  isles.  On  my  right  hand  was  the 
crowded  city  with  her  churches,  her  theatres,  her  ta- 
verns, bristled  over  with  ambitious  spires.  In  front  of 
the  city,  and  more  immediately  before  me,  was  the 
East  River,  in  all  its  commercial  glory.  Pennons  and 
banners,  and  flags  of  every  color,  and  emblazoned  with 
every  imaginable  name  and  letter,  met  the  sight. 
Steamboats  were  fretting  and  foaming,  and  splashing, 
in  every  direction.  All  around  those  portions  of  .the 
city,  not  encompassed  by  water,  rose  the  highlands, 
whitened  over  with  settlements,  and  spread  out  to  the 
sight  almost  inimitably.  I  turned  my  eye  down  upon 
Brooklyn  itself— her  green,  iair  gardens :  the  whole,  as 
I  said  before,  commanded  my  enthusiastic  praise.  The 
pride  of  a  New  Yorker,  in  his  noble  city,  is  surely  jus- 
tifiable. My  sojourn  at  New  York  and  Brooklyn,  was, 
"upon  compulsion,**  limited.  And  now  for  Albany 
and  the  glorious  Hudson.  We  were  coomiitted  to  the 
bosom  of  this  majestic  stream  at  the  foot  of  Barclay 
street.  *The  morning  was  damp,  and  (August  3Ut) 
became  so  cold  that  winter  clothing  and  great  coats 
were  indispensable  to  comfort  Our  decks  were  well 
filled.  An  enterprising  genius,  with  one  arm,  and  a 
basket  strapped  to  his  body,  over  hii  shoulders,  was 


supplying  the  folks  with  maps  of  the  Hudson  River, 
the  Tourist*s  Quide,  &&,  with  other  apposite  items  of 
the  current  literature.  The  blanket  shawls,  wiib  their 
varied  coloring,  looked  pretty  and  comfortable,  aromid 
the  shoulders  of  beauty,  whilst  every  eye  bri^ienedp 
and  every  cheek  reddened  with  ihefreahnesa  of  the  air— • 
and  notr  we  speed  upon  our  way. 

In  the  river  there  is  little  to  interest,  until  yoB  tcadi 
Wehawken,  when  the  PalUsadoes  commenoe^  which 
extend  from  SO  to  29  miles  on  the  western  side.  They 
are  of  trap  rack,  from  400  to  650  feet  in  height,  altboogh 
from  the  boats  they  do  not  appear  to  be  of  one  half  thai 
altitude*  The  trees  root  themselves  upon  their  brows, 
and  spread  their  branches  over.  They  an  peipendiei^ 
lar,  dark  and  majestic,  and  the  strata,  contrary  Co  what 
is  usual,  rans  at  right  angles  to  the  soil. 

From  Peekskill,  which  is  a  sweetly  embowered  apol, 
to  West  Point,  which  is  50  miles  from  New  York,  the 
highlands  are  most  romantic  and  pictaresqoa.  The 
bokl  steamer  whitens  the  waten  beneath  her  as  she 
winds  along  the  base  of  towering,  rugged  mountaina, 
which  swell  up  into  the  skies  in  every  direeUoo.  The 
most  remarkable  elevations,  are  BareoMMint,  1350  feci, 
and  St.  Anthony's  Nose,  1 1 88  feet.  It  was  fine  weather 
when  we  reached  West  Point,  and  verily,  no  language 
can  do  justice  to  Its  surpassing  beauty.  A  white  mound 
to  the  West,  on  the  mountain  side,  is  Fort  Putnam ; 
and  in  a  few  moments  you  reach  the  West  Point  land- 
ing. Upon  the  top  of  an  abrapt  eminence  is  Coaen'a 
Hotel,  a  showy,  yellow,  fine  building.  Down  ibe 
descent  an  Individual  advances  to  the  boat,  which  ie  re- 
ceiving passengen  at  the  shore.  His  erect  Umvbl, 
manly  appearance,  glazed  cap  and  glittering  buttons, 
indicate  him  to  be  one  of  the  military  cf^vci.  The  in* 
stitution  is  not  visible  from  the  boat,  but  numerous  oat- 
buildings,  white,  with  green  shutters,  give  a  Uvdy  ap* 
pearance  to  the  neighboring  locality.  On  the  sunmit 
of  the  nearest  elevation  a  large  staff  supports  an  enor- 
mous flag,  from  which  the  white  stara  and  blue  atripca 
hang  down  in  lazy  confusion  towards  the  esrth.  In 
every  direction  mountains  are  piled  above  moontain% 
and  the  river  lays  calmly  at  their  base,  whilst  the  white 
sails  of  the  passing  craft  on  its  broad  bosom,  and  in 
every  nook,  seem  to  delight  to  linger  on  their  vray 
amidst  the  beauty  and  grandeur  everywhere  apparent. 
The  whole  soil  b  redolent  of  associations  and  reeoUee- 
tions,  historical  and  patriotic  Aa  you  depart,  a  glonpee 
is  caught  of  a  place  of  monuments  erected  to  those  who 
have  found  their  last  home  in  this  romantic  spot, — the 
pale  memorials,  contrasting  with  the  rich  verdure  of  the 
trees  of  the  mountains.  The  Catskill  landing,  near  the 
celebrated  Cattkill  mountain  house,  (a  summer  resort) 
is  very  pretty.  For  a  number  of  miles  these  mountains 
shew  most  beautifully  along  the  shores  Albany  is 
about  160  milea  iiom  New  York,  a  considerable  place, 
coming  down  to  the  river  abmptly,  from  Jt  very  high 
elevation — the  Court  House,  City  Hall  and  State 
House,  are  fine  edifices  the  State  House,  aa  ancient 
one,  with  a  fine  lawn  in  finont^-the  City  Hall  is  quite 
chaste,  with  the  exception  of  the  cupola,  which  iM  gilded. 
This  yellow  tribute  to  the  sunshine  is  utterly  indefen- 
sible to  good  taste.  From  Albany  I  passed  by  rail 
road  to  Utioa,  96  miles,  starting  at  about  8  o'clock  and 
arriving  at  about  3.  This  route  is  through  the  fertile 
and  pretty  valley  of  the  Mohawk — the  river  almost 
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constantly  in  sight.  The  Little  Falls,  73  miles  from 
Albany,  are  ?ery  romantio-^thecars  passing  at  the 
base  of  solid  rocks  which  rise  perpendicularly  to  a  great 
height.  The  little  urchins,  here,  will  sell  you  "dia- 
monds'* cheap;  so  calling  chryatai  polygons  about  the 
size  of  the  largest  gems,  and  fashioned  with  perfect 
regularity  by  nature  j  they  are  dug  up  in  the  interstices 
between  the  rooks.  The  river  is  narrow,  foaming  pret- 
iily  OTor  a  focky  and  worn  bed,  with  a  ragged  level  of 
strewn  rocks  on  one  side,  and  lowering^  wooded  hills  on 
the  other.  From  Utica  we  took  the  canal  boat  for  Ro- 
chesur.  Along  the  Mohawk  yalley  are  strewn  what 
are  called  "Recesses.''  The  extent  and  archiieaural 
ambition  of  these  establishments jare  astonishing.  Some 
of  them  have  splendid  porticoes,  and  are  extensive 
enough  for  hotels  of  the  first  class.  The  cars  stop  at 
them  lor  water  and  wood,  and  the  passengers  for  re- 
freshments, which  are  most  abundant  and  cheap, 
are  generally  served  by  pretty  women,  and  may  regale 
yoorselQ  from  their  fair  hands,  at  the  most  reasonable 
rate,  with  coffee,  tea,  buckwheat  cakes,  pies,  tarts, 
apples,  peaches,  melons,  canteiope»— in  short,  with  any 
and  everything  eatable  which  you  may  desire.  The 
canal  boats  are  about  ten  feet  wide,  and  about  twenty- 
five  long.  You  eat  and  sleep  aboard  very  comfortably } 
they  are  drawn  by  three  horses  driven  by  a  postilion, 
seated  on  the  hindmost  The  company  I  found  plea- 
sant, and  this  mode  of  vo]raging  altogether  so.  The 
fare,  ineluding  meals  and  all,  is  four  esnts  per  mile. 
The  country  here  is  level,  but  very  rich  and  cultivated — 
after  awhile  it  becomes  more  uneven.  The  whole  line 
of  the  canal  is  busy,  and  villages  appear  frequently  on 
its  borders.  The  trade  this  season  is  extremely  duU. 
Syracuse  is  the  most  important  place  between  Utica 
and  Rochester,  and  contains  about  400  buildings ;  about 
a  mile  and  a  half  north  is  Salina,  celebrated  for  its  salt 
work»-*the  salt  is  manufactured  by  steam  and  by  solar 
evaporation.  We  passed  near  Onandagua  Lake,  and 
were  pleased  with  a  distant  view  of  the  flourishing 
Tillas  on  its  shores.  The  canal  boats  average  (day  and 
nigfat)  a  speed  of  five  miles  an  hour. 

Starting  from  Utica  the  preceding  evening,  you  arrive 
at  Rochester  to  breakfiut  the  next  day.  We  met  upon 
the  canal  several  companies  of  the  United  States 
troops,  returning  from  Green  Bay ;  and  passed  legions 
of  the  Swiss,  emigrating  in  swarms  to  the  far  west 
The  character  and  conversation  of  our  fellow  tra- 
ToUers  furnished  much  amusement  They  despatched 
the  various  matters  of  public  polity  with  commendable 
promptitude.  I  remember  one  batch  of  them,  seated 
on  the  boat's  stem,  fuming  their  Havannas,  thinking 
and  talking  most  intensely.  They  were  of  the  Bento- 
nian  cast  With  them  the  whole  evils  of  the  country 
were  chargeable  to  overtrading  and  the  system  of  bank- 
ing. A  very  sociable,  civil  clever  set,  they  were  too. 
But  the  hour  of  parting  came,  and  others  succeeded 
them.  The  next  evening  was  cooler,  and  the  discus- 
sions were  carried  on  within  doors ;  the  topic  invaria- 
bly the  same — the  monetary  troubles.  With  these, 
other  views  and  opiniom  prevailed.  AAer  a  long  dis- 
cussion, they  decided,  very  neariy  unanimously,  as  did 
the  former  company,  but  directly  the  reverse,  viz :  that 
all  the  suffering  of  the  country  grew  out  of  the  demise 
of  the  Bank  of  the  United  States,  and  that  the  renew- 
al of  its  charter,  and  nothing  else,  could  save  us.    As 
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the  conclave  settled  this  weighty  matter,  tlie  principal 
spokesman  reached  his  home,  and  *'  the  place  that  had 
known  him  knew  him  no  more''  for  the  rest  of  our  trip. 
At  this  moment  a  very  portly,  consequential  gentle- 
man, of  remarkable  pinguidity,  placed  himself  plump 
in  front  of  our  Jolly,  ruddy  fa(«d  captain  of  the  boat 
and  larder,  and  made  solemn  complaint  that  he  had  lost 
an  '*  eUgmU  broitdeloth  cloaks  wilh  a  vtivet  ccUar  to  U,"  and 
further  averred  that  be  should 'hold  the  captain  respon- 
sible for  its  forthcoming.  This  changed  our  current  of 
thought,  very  naturally,  from  the  currency  to  the  cloak. 
The  gentleman  who  declaimed  against  Bentonism,  hard 
money,  humbugs,  &o.  and  in  favor  of  the  Bank  of  the 
United  States,  had  evidently,  in  a  fit  of  abstraction, 
carried  off  the  valued  habiliment,  leaving  his  own  in  its 
stead.  A  friend  of  the  gentlenian  who  had  left  us, 
observed  that  it  must  have  been  from  mistake  that  the 
was  taken,  as  Ohe  individual  who  took  it  he  de* 
dared,  as  he  seemed  to  us,  to  be  a  man  of  character. 
"The  cloak  is  safe,"  observed  he ;  "  the  gentleman's  a 
Judge."  Whereupon  the  pompous,  dark-visaged  com- 
plainant observed,  "  that  he  might  be  a  Judge,  but  that 
it  was  very  evident  that  he  was  no  jttdgt  of  cloaks^  to 
take  hifl^and  leave  such  an  one  as  he  did  behind  in 
place  of  it**  "  Why,"  said  the  captain,  turning  over 
the  substituted  garment,  *'  you  have  no  great  cause  of 
complaint ;  for  here,"  he  added,  (rummaging  in  the 
pockets)  "  is  a  tooth-brush  and  fine  pair  of  yam  socks 
thrown  into  the  bargain  in  the  exchange."  This  cre- 
ated (as  it  was  evidently  intended  to  do)  some  merri- 
ment, in  which  all  joined  except  the  gentleman  with 
the  sallow  chops.  The  captain  finally  despatched  a 
messenger  after  our  friend  the  Judge,  who  was  very 
glad  to  get  back  his  cloak,  and  the  comforts  hid  in  the 
pockets,  and  to  rid  himself  by  its  return  to  the  rightful 
proprietor,  of  the  "  broad  doth  cloak  with  the  velvet 
collar  to  it,"  a  matter  aAer  all  neariy  verging  on  the 
threadbare,  and  not  at  all  worthy  of  the  notoriety 
given  to  it  by  its  obstreperous  owner.  The  canal  is 
crossed  by  numerous  bridges,  some  lower  than  others, 
and  none  so  high  but  that  the  passengers,  (who  usually 
locate  themsdvesi  when  the  weather  will  permit,  on  the 
top  of  the  floating  conveyance,  in  order  to  see  the  coun- 
try,) must  kneel,  and  occasionally  lay  flat,  in  order  to 
avoid  unpleasant  concussiona  The  steersman  always 
announces  the  approach  to  these  impediments,  by  bawl- 
ing out  "Bridge!"  "Bridge I*'  "Low  Bridge!"  when 
all  come  at  once  to  the  floor — sometimes  in  an  attitude 
of  prayer— sometimes  it  is  necessary  to  lay  the  body 
out  flat,  m  exfcfiM.  An  eklerly  gentleman,  on  one  of 
these  occasions,  afforded  us  much  amusement  At  the 
well-understood  annunciation  from  the  stem,  of  "  Low 
Bridge!"  he  clenched  his  cigar  tightly  between  his  teeth, 
laid  himself  down,  and  passed  under;  the  ungracious 
timbers  brushed  the  fire  into  his  face,  and  going  over 
him  with  unkind  attrition,  grazed  the  buttons  of  his 
vest  and  pantaloons,  covering  a  portion  of  his  frame, 
more  than  usually  protuberant  He  could  not  himself 
but  join  in  the  laugh  which  it  occasioned,  but  was  p^ 
culiarly  careful  not  to  be  again  the  unwilling  object  of 
the  merriment  of  others.  Rochester  is  situated  on  the 
Genesee  River,  which  passes  through  it,  and  has  the 
honor  of  bdng  called  the  New  York  of  the  interior. 
lU  population  is  about  S0,000.  The  annual  value  of 
flour  manuiactured  there  is  #3,000,000.    Near  the  dty 
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are  the  celebrated  falls,  where  the  immortal  Samuel 
Patch  passed,  at  a  leap,  from  time  to  eternity.  It  was 
rather  beneath  his  fisime  and  his  dignity  to  have  perish- 
ed in  the  Genesee— he  whose  saltatory  glory  is  asso- 
ciated with  the  thunder  of  Niagara,  haying  leapt  harm- 
less from  nearly  the  whole  height  of  the  falls  into  the 
foam  beneath.    His  is  certainly 

"  One  of  the  few  th*  immortal  names 
That  wen  not  born  to  die,** 

as  Halleck  has  iu  As  few  of  our  great  men  have  done 
us  much  good — ^the  fair  measure  of  glory  is  in  the  com* 
paratiTely  diminished  amount  of  evil  for  which  they 
are  accountable— ^  standard,  tried  by  which,  this  west- 
ern prodigy  is  entitled  to  an  eminent  place  in  the  tem- 
ple of  fame. 

From  Rochester  you  are  rapidly  carried  by  rail  road 
to  the  flourishing  town  of  BataTia— thence  by  stages  to 
Lockport,  where  you  din»-*thence  to  Niagara,  a  dis- 
tance of  twenty  miles  by  rail  road,  in  an  hour  and  a 
half,  thirty  minutes  of  which  are  consumed  in  stop- 
pages. And  now  we  will  favor  the  reader  with  an  ac- 
count of  our  trip  to  the  falls,  and  of  the  wonders  there. 

From  Lockport  the  cars  punue  What  is  called  the 
ridge  foute,  which  is  on  a  level  with  the  waters  befbra 
their  descent  The  scenery  is  flne ;  you  behoUi,  as  you 
progress,  the  bosom  of  Ontario  and  the  oppoeito  shores, 
which  cannot  be  less  than  fifteen  or  twenty  miles  dis- 
tant. As  you  approach  the  fiills,  you  are  whizzed  in 
your  course,  oyer  most  fearfUl  precipices ;  looking  out 
from  the  car- windows,  you  seem  sailing  in  air — the  trou- 
bled waters  of  the  Niagara,  trees  and  rocks  almost  im- 
mediately beneath  your  body.  It  was  nearly  sunset 
when  my  straining  gaze  first  rested  on  the  long-sought 
wonder ;  and  surely  no  pen  can  describe,  even  at  a  dis- 
unea,  iu  nrpassing  beauty.  When  first  it  became 
visible,  a  friend  at  my  side  pointed  towards  it,  with- 
out uttering  a  word.  I  shall  long  remember  the  mellow 
and  departing  sunshine — the  cloud  rising  and  suspend- 
ed over  the  spot—the  verdure  of  the  surrounding  fo- 
rest— the  green  waters,  and  the  wintry  looking  snowy 
foam ;  but  I  will  reserve  all  description  for  one  more  in 
detail.  Arrived  at  the  fiills,  we  were  well  entertained 
in  a  splendid  house,  most  appropriately  ealled  the 
''CataraeL**  I  retired  to  rest,  lulled  by  the  sound  of 
the  rushing  waters.  The  weather  had  been  cool,iind 
as  usual,  it  was  the  signal  of  departure ;  so  that  but 
few  visiters  were  remaining.  Afler  an  early  breakfiut, 
in  company  wiih  a  friend,  I  sallied  forth.  I  might  now 
discourse  in  general  terms,  and  were  I  capable,  put  to- 
gether most  euphonious  sentences,  compounded  of  sun- 
shine, rain-bows,  roar  and  thunder;  and  however  I 
might  succeed  on  the  score  of  poetry  or  eloquence,  I 
should  convey  nothing  to  the  reader  which  would  prove 
satisfactory  or  descriptive.  Discarding,  then,  ambition 
of  style,  and  all  attempt  at  display,  I  shall  endearor  to 
keep  the  reader  as  it  were  at  my  side,  during  my  ram- 
bles, and  communicate  to  him,  with  all  the  perspicuity 
which  I  can  command,  whatl  saw  and  how  I  felt. 

To  commence — we  are  on  the  Ainerican  side ;  we  will 
cross  the  river  on  that  part  which  is  immediately  be- 
tween us  and  Goat  Island.  The  volume  of  water  is 
here  compressed  into  the  space  (I  may  not  be  Tery  ac- 
curate) of  about  800  yards,  over  whidi  is  constructed  a 
rude  bridge,  spanning  from'  rock  to  rock.  You  will 
pause  to  observe  the  passing  flood — ite  fury  and  vio- 


lence you  cannot  imagine.  It  is  covered  all  over  with 
froth  and  foam — it  leaps,  dashes  up,  whirls  aronnd  and 
around  in  every  direction,  and  pursues  ite  oouise  on- 
watds  to  the  precipiee,  brawling  and  damorous !  Goat 
Island  is  soon  gained — a  wHd,  romantic,  beautiiVil  apot, 
separating  the  two  sheete  of  felling  water.  The  foraai 
trees  are  nimMrbus,  afibrding  dense  shade — ^the  bark  of 
many  of  them  curiously  carved  with  the  names  of  esn- 
didates  for  immortelity,  who  despair,  probably,  of  any 
other  available  means  of  indulging  their  laudable  ambi- 
tion. This  island  is  about  threa-fourths  of  a  mile  in 
circumference ;  ite  northeast  comer  is  at  the  very  edge 
of  the  precipice-*hie  we  there.  Tou  stand  upon  the 
spot  barely  sufficient  for  a  pathway  which  there  ter^ 
minateiL  Grasp  the  oak  tree  at  your  side ;  lor  aalety- 
sake  endrele  it  in  yoor  arms — ^bending  your  head  over, 
you  look  straight  down  to  the  level  of  the  river  below— 
'*  how  fearftil  and  how  dizzy  'tis."  Far,  &r,  far  beneath 
you  is  the  rocky  shore— you  distrust  your  fbotiog— 
you  look  one  instant— your  glance  reste  \xpott  the 
whitened  surface  of  the  waters— you  hasten  to  retire. 
Receding  a  few  steps,  you  continue  yoor  view.  To  the 
right  (the  American  side)  the  water  descends  in  one 
unbroken  mass;  green  and  tranquil  at  the  verysnr^ 
fiioe,  it  becomes,  in  ite  down-going,  like  a  vast,  concen- 
trated, compressed  snow-shower,  which  wiH  answer  as 
generally  descriptive  of  the  falling  water  in  every  dvee- 
tion.  The  American  fiills  are  almost  due  north.  Now 
look  to  the  northwest — the  British  side;  there  the 
stream  is  more  than  twice  as  wide,  the  preeipice  of 
more  than  proportionately  large  dimensions,  of  a  horse- 
shoe shape — ^the  centre  apparently  worn  in  considera- 
bly more  than  the  edges.  The  current  there,  owing  to 
the  greater  width  of  the  river,  is  much  less  vexed  and 
rapid.  The  surface  of  the  water,  near  the  edge,  becomes 
sniooth,  and  <^  a  cok>r  the  most  beautiful  emerald. 
Tou  behold  a  stone  observatory  near  the  riiore  of  Goat 
Island,  and  thence  a  kind  of  scaffolding  extends  out 
over  the  very  abyss.  It  is  not,  however,  advisable  to 
indulge  in  the  coriosty  which  will  assail  yon  of  going 
out  upon  it.  Tou  have  a  distinct  view  of  tlie  British 
shores,  which  here  are  not  very  elevated ;  the  tavern 
beyond  the  national  boundary,  with  ite  wftite  portico, 
looks  well  We  have  limited  ourselves,  hitherto,  to 
the  level  of  the  river  above.  We  are  all  along  sap- 
posed  to  be  upon  the  edge  of  Goat  Island.  We  will 
now  attempt  to  give  a  feeble  portraiture  of  what 
meete  the  eye,  as  you  look  below  upon  the  bosom  of 
the  river.  I  had  forgotten  to  add  that  the  water  falls 
on  the  British  side,  in  a  direction  nearly  eastwardly. 
Looking  down,  you  perceive  the  mist  rising  to  a  con- 
siderable height,  light  and  vaporish,  and  passing  off 
into  the  sky,  in  the  shape  of  white  clouds — these  douds 
frequently  connected,  in  one  continuous  volume,  witb 
the  very  surface  of  the  water.  The  grand,  engrosnn^ 
and  most  beautiful  specUde,  however,  is  the  rainbow : 
it  spans  the  river,  resting  between  the  two  shores,  hang- 
ing in  pictorial  and  gorgeous  splendor,  etherial  and 
brilliant,  between  the  angry  elemente  and  the  tranquil 
heavens ;  not  more  lovely  could  it  have  looked  to  Noah, 
when,  after  the  flood,  he  beheld  it  from  the  windows  of 
his  ark  of  safety,  than  there  it  seems.  The  surfiioe  of 
the  water,  for  a  considerable  distenee,  is  all  foam,  with  a 
tinge  here  and  there  of  the  natural  Uue  color  of  the 
river,  working  in  with  a  handsome  and  frequent  con* 
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tract  The  aoond  of  the  cataract  ia  not  unpleasant ;  it 
fills  the  whole  sense  of  hearing,  wA  may  be  compared, 
with  great  justness  and  correctness  to  the  impressiTC, 
solemn,  loud  and  continued  murmur  which  the  wind,  at 
night,  frequently  occasions  iir  the  pine  woods  of  moun- 
tain forests.  Indeed^  the  scene  without  it,  would  want 
one  of  the  most  material  of  those  components  which, 
combined,  make  up  its  unrivalled  sublhnity. 

I  took  occasion  to  cross  the  ferry,  which  starts  from 
a  point  near  th^  base  of  the  American  fiills.  The  boat 
is  propelled  by  a  single  oarsman,  and  is  whirled  and 
danced  about  upon  the  troubled  flood.  Seated  in  her 
stem,  you  baTO  a  full  view  of  both  sides  of  the  cata- 
ract, and  perhaps  the  very  best  which  you  can  attain. 
The  stairs  leading  down  to  the  shore,  from  which  you 
are  ferried  over,  are  long  and  most  laborious.  ArriTed 
below,  you  look  up  the  riTer  bank  to  an  enormous  alti- 
tude of  solid  rock,  with  small  streams  dripping  down, 
through  the  fissures.  On  the  British  side,  is  a  like 
enormous  rocky  wall,  less  sudden,  however,  and  ab- 
rubt  than  tbat  which  you  have  left,  which  is  gained  by 
a  winding  and  apparently  dangerous  road ;  at  its  ter^ 
mination — the  landing-place — you  'find  TehiCles  ready 
to  wait  upon  you. 

The  effect  upon  the  feelings,  of  thiyigantic  prodigy 
of  nature  (the  fall%)  may  not  be  easily  described.  I 
have  frequently  read  of  the  sentiment  of  his  own  no- 
thingness which  it  excites  in  the  bosom  of  the  beholder. 
With  me  it  had  no  such  eflfect.  I  felt  as  if  in  the  im- 
mediate presence  of  the  great  Creator-*his  heavenly 
bow  of  peace  and  beauty  hanging  over  the  vapory  tri- 
bute of  the  waters.  My  mind  was  filled  with  ideas  of 
immensity  and  power,  and  my  soul  seemed  divested  of 
its  load  of  earth,  and  hovering  in  contemplation  to- 
wards the  great  source  of  existence— material  and  in- 
tellectual—«t  whose  word  the  seas  were  filled  with 
waters-^the  waters  with  the  finny  brood — the  shell- 
fish and  the  leviathan— and  the  earth  covered  with 
verdure,  forests  and  fruits.  He,  who  before  the  wild 
savage  wandered  in  pursuit  of  game  upon  these  rocky 
clifiTs,  commanded  this  flood  to  thunder  and  to  foam — 
untired,  unchanged,  and  unabated,  from  age  to  age- 
created  not  "man,  in  all  the  mysteries  of  his  elevated 
nature,  for  a  transitory  existence.  No^when  the  stars 
shall  cease  to  hang  in  nightly  splendor  over  this  scene — 
when  the  tints  of  the  rainbow  shall  fade  upon  its  bo- 
som— when  the  blackened  walls  which  surround  it  shall 
be  molten,  and  flow  like  the  stream  at  their  base — the 
glorious  intelligence,  which  can  see  Deity  through  the 
grandeur  of  his  works  of  sublimity  and  awe,  shall  sur- 
vive to  behold  Omnipotence  face  to  fiice,  and  to  glory 
in  the  enjoyment  of  him  above,  whose  being  and  whose 
nature  it  oould  appreciate,  love,  and  reverence  here 
below.  Elevated  to  such  feelings  by  even  the  compare-* 
tively  feeble  picture  before  me,  of  his  attributes  of 
power  and  goodness — so  thought  I,  and  so  I  felt  at  Nia- 
gara— for  my  soul  could  only  contain  this  absorbing 
sentiment — The  Creator^  God— i«  hen  ! 

I  am  aware  that  all  this  may  sound  perhaps  hathetie. 
When  Agesilaus  was  ridiculed  for  playing  with  his 
children,  his  reply  was,  '*  You  are  not  a  father;"  and 
to  the  critic,  whose  fastidiousness  is  excited,  I  can  only 
say,  in  like  manner,  you  have  not  seen  the  Falls!  nor 
thought  and  wandered  in  their  presence !  I  much  re- 
gretted that  my  business  allowed  me  to  remain  only 


for  one  day  at  this  delightful  place.  Perhaps,  however, 
it  is  welK  No  man  they  say  is  great  in  the  eyes  of  his 
tdii  de  chmnhre^  and  it  may  be  that  the  feelings  which 
I  experienced  at  Niagara,  were  too  intense  and  subli- 
mated, to  have  survived,  in  all  their  original  vigor,  too 
much  fiimiliarity  with  the  objects  which  gave  rise  to 
them»  On  the  evening  of  the  day  after  my  arrival  at 
the  ''Cataraet  house,"  I  was  again  upon  the  space-an- 
nihilating rail  road,  and  rattling  on  to  my  journey's 
termination,  Buffiiloe^-where  I  arrived  in  about  a  coupte 
of  hours.  The  locality  of  this  place  is  too  familiar  to 
the  public  to  require,  or  even  to^excuse,  any  particu- 
larity on  that  subject  from  me.  Fr6m  what  I  had 
heard  of  iti  importance,  its  riches,  and  the  rapidity  of 
its  growth,  I  was  prepared  for  a  heightened  picture  of 
prosperity  and  advancement;  yet  I  must  confess  that 
the  reality  &r  exceeded  all  my  expectations.  The 
stores  I  found  solid,  well  built,  and  filled  with  goods  of 
every  variety  and  kind.  The  citizens  active,  indus- 
trious, and  notwithstanding  the  pressure,  what  we 
would  consider  Atuy.  The  hotels  were  splendid  in  the 
extreme — both  as  regarded  construction  and  manage- 
ment. Indeed,  comfort  was  no  longer  their  object— 
with  that  they  had  long  been  satiated — luxury  and  ex- 
travagance would  better  designate  the  nature  of  their 
characteristics.  Their  charges  were  proportionate..  In 
the  name  of  the  warwhoop,  only  to  think,  board  $2  00 
per  day  at  Bufihloe!  From  the  dress  of  the  inhabitants 
and  their  manners  and  doings,  you  might  have  supposed 
yourself  to  be  on  Broadway,  New  Tork.  It  would  do 
you  good  to  walk  down  to  their  wharves  and  see  their 
craft,  especially  their  steamboats.  I  saw  one  built  at, 
and  to  trade  with,  Maumie.  You  need  not  look  at 
your  map  for  Maumie ;  for  although  a  thriving  place, 
it  has  grown  into  its  present  actual  importance  like  one 
of  Jonah's  gourds,  almost  between  the  sunset  and  sun- 
rise of  a  single  day. 

But  the  steamboat — she  is  loaded  irith  what?  VThy 
the  Lord  only  knows.  I  see  on  her  decks  staves,  cart- 
wheels^ carts,  wagons,  horses  and  carriages,  brooms^ 
mats,  gridirons,  and  cradles.  What  else  ?  Why  every- 
thing else — I  cannot  particularize.  She  is  covered  all 
over  with  living  beings — a  floating  human  hive !  There's 
a  Yankee,  and  therels  a  Southron.  Those  sunburnt 
women,  with  hair  and  face  bronzed  alike  by  the  wea- 
ther, are  Swiss— those  tall,  hale,  hesrty,  mirthful  fel- 
lows, with  ruddy  complexions,  squadded  together,  en- 
joying their  pipe  and  joke— they  are  the  sons  c^  St. 
Patrick,  from  the  green  island— good  luck  to  them  I  I 
see  Dutchmen,  French  and  English— all  for  the  West ! 
the  great,  the  growing,  the  glorious,  the  prosperous 
West !  Such  are  the  steamboats  of  the  western  lakes ; 
and  of  such  almost  every  day,  during  the  busy  season, 
you  may  witness  the  departure  from  Bufialoe,  of  one 
or  more — ^besides  of  sloops,  schooners,  brigs,  &c  innu- 
merable. The  population  of  Bufialoe  is  said  to  be  about 
18^000.  I  had  the  curiosity  whilst  there  to  vist  Rath- 
bun.  Much  sympathy  is  expressed  in  his  behalC  I 
saw  him,  through  the  polite  introduction  of  a  friend. 
He  was  in  prison — ^the  cells  of  which  are  craelly  small, 
considered  as  the  receptacle  of  the  merely  maued. 
There  was  barely  room  in  his  for  a  bed  of  the  most 
contracted  dimensions,  without  leaving  apace  for  more 
than  one  individual  to  pass  with  convenience.  As  he 
ia  a  lion,  in  hi$  way,  a  description  of  his  person  may 
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gratiiy  curtMity.  When  I  entered  he  was  reeding. 
Hie  nwnner  (raeei? ing  ui)  wee  easy  end  good— thmt  of 
«  gentlenien.  He  ie  a  smell  men^reesee  in  black— 
his  habiliments  staid  and  Ctoakerish— his  neckcloth  prim, 
mnd  even  to  a  peculiarity.  His  Ibee  is  Tery  regnlar,  and 
prepoesessing— his  complexion  florid— his  eye  clear, 
blue,  intelligent  and  keen.  He  appears  to  think,  and 
expresses  himself  with  clearness  and  quicknees.  I  was 
fiiTorably  impreseed  with  him,  as  regards  his  qoalities 
of  mind.  When  I  left,  he  thanked  me  for  the  polite- 
ness of  calling  on  him,  adding  that  he  was  Tory  happy 
to  be  remembered,  and  Tisited  by  his  friends; 

Nothing  can  long  resist  the  natural  dcTclopment  of 
these  elements  of  proeperity  and  greatness,  for  a  city 
which  centres  at  Bufialoe.  At  the  termination  of  the 
great  Erie  canal,  and  most  fiiTorably  placed  for  thealnioet 
unbounded  trade  of  the  lakes,  her  importance  can 
hardly  be  OTcrrated.  In  a  few  years,  her  population 
and  her  wealth  will  be  astonishing. 


TO  MISS  McC 

ON  HER  BIRTHDAY^ 
BT  MISS  GHAMMTTB  BAmllXS. 

While  others  brighter  ofierings  give, 
And  glowing  tokens  lo  thee  send,^- 
IiCt  this  "in- thy  remembrance  Utc," 
From  one  who  truly  is  thy  friend ! 

In  infoncy,  each  stainless  joy 
Felt  by  one  mind,  the  other  knew ; 
Together  shared  we  doll  or  toy. 
And  e'en  each  little  sorrow  too* 

As  years  have  passed,  we*Te  wiser  grown, 
And  both  have  hoisted  youth's  bright  sail : 
Still  nought  but  friendship  haTC  we  known,— 
Envy  could  ne^r  our  hearts  assaiL 

This  is  thy  birthday !    'Round  thee  all 
Life's  future  hopes  bright  hues  do  lend : 
While  from  my  lips  these  wishes  fall. 
With  prayers  for  thee  they  gently  blend. 

Time  must  bring  change ;  time  must  bring  tears; 
(No  lot  on  earth  from  these  is  free ;) 
May  friendship  sooth  thy  wo» — and  yean 
See  change  in  others,— not  in  the^  1 

And  yet  this  change  I  fain  would  see  i 
In  thought,  in  intellect  refined 
More  than  thou  art ;  but  still  to  me 
No  jot  less  loving,  true,  or  kind  t 

Affection,  life-spring  of  thy  heart, 
I  trust  that  time  will  ne'er  congeal ; 
While  nature's  gifts  improved  by  art, 
Its  sharpest  sting  from  age  may  steaL 

May  each  succeeding  year,— that  now 
Doth  girlhood's  beauty  round  thee  spread,^ 
With  dignity  adorn  thy  brow, 
And  peace  o'er  thee  its  blessings  shed  I 

And  though  a  husband's  love  will  share 
The  heart,  now  nearly  all  my  own, 
Yet  stiU  for  her  afiection  bear, 
Who  iifl€r  has  bat  tAee,  alone  I   • 


And  she  who  on  the  world's  wide  waste 
Toils  for  the  brilliant  prias  of  fone ; 
This  one  true  wish  her  heart  has  traced,^ 
That  thou  may'st  glory  in  her  name ! 

May  virtue,  in  religion  sought. 
Show  thee,  on  Earth,  the  path  to  Heaven ! 
And  for  the  good  thy  life  has  taught. 
May  all  thy  errors  be  forgiven  ! 

And  when  thou'It  reach  thy  djring  hour,— 
(From  which,  alas !  no  prayer  can  save,—) 
Thy  faith  will  blunt  e'en  sorrow's  power, 
With  hopes  of  life  beyond  the  grave  I 

And  at  that  honr,  if  Heaven  will, 
I  yet  may  kneel  beside  thee  there  ; 
With  fervent  heart  and  lipe,  may  still 
Join  in  thy  last,  thy  holiest  prayer ! 

But  should  I,  dearest,  first  depart, — 
(For  that  no  sage's  tongue  can  tell, — ) 
Thou  wilt  enshrine  within  thy  heart 
Regret  for  her  who  loved  thee  well. 

Until  that  honr,  nor  change  nor  wo 
Our  OQUstant  love  can  never  vary ; 
For  this  my  wish  is  lAtne,  I  know,— 
Qod  bless  thee  now,  my  own  dear  Maiy ! 


THE   CONDOR   HUNT 

ON  THE  PLAINS  OF  CHIU. 
[from   TBK  log   of  a   SAILOa.] 


-Rostro  imfflsnli  FiUtwr  adnoco 


UrgSima. 


iDtnooitato  Jeear  londeos,  ftomdMiM  pttnto 
Yiseerm,  vimaterqne  opells,  hsIiicatiqiM  sob  sko 
Paciore,  nee  fibria  requies  datur  uUa. 

All  daj  tby  wlnft  bava  fpaasdy 

At  thac  Oo'  h«if  bt,  the  eold  tbio 

Tot  «ioop  DOt»  weary,  to  tha  weleona  I«Dd, 

TboDf  h  tha  dark  night  la  naar. 

There  la  a  power  whoae  care 

Teachea  th  j.way  alonf  that  pathleaa  coaat,— 

The  deaert  and  lltioiitahle  afa-, — 

Lone  wandering— but  not  losL 

Thou  arc  gone-4he  ahTaa  of  heavaa 
Hath  awaUowed  up  tbj  form ! 


In  either  division  of  the  American  continent,  natnie 
seems  to  have  carried  on  her  operations  upon  a  gigan- 
tic scale,  and  with  boundless  magnificence.  Cbataa- 
briand,  reclining  by  his  watch-fire  on  the  banks  of  the 
Niagara,  the  thunders  of  whose  cataract  were  onlf  in- 
terrupted by  the  startling  yell  of  the  Iroquois,  coold 
yet/eet,  in  the  midst  of  this  tumult,  the  amazing  silence 
and  solitude  of  the  North  American  forest.  And  the 
hardy  mariner,  whose  bark  has  escaped  the  perils  of 
the  Southern  sea,  and  is  wafted  northwardly  along  the 
western  coast  of  Chili,  looks  with  no  less  admiration 
upon  the  fertile  plains  gradually  receding  into  the  swell 
of  the  Andes,  which  literally  lifts  its  smoking  craun 
and  towering  eminences  above  the  clouds,  and  upon  its 
snow-capped  and  sunny  summits^  scarcely  feels  the  un- 
dulations of  the  storms  which  gather  and  bunt  around 
its  waist. 
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With  the  atari  anil  stripes  of  the  Union  floating  from 
the  mast-head  of  oar  frigate,  we  were  running  down 
that  part  of  the  coast  of  Chili,  where  the  waving  line 
of  the  Andes  rounds  within  a  short  distance  of  the  Pa- 
cific ;  and  we  were  unuanally  solicitous,  after  the  pri- 
vations and  perils  of  a  tempestaous  voyage,  to  touch 
upon  a  soil  on  which  nature  had  poured  forth  from  her 
horn  of  abundance  the  choicest  of  her  gifts.  Older 
aaibre  than  ourselves  had  spoken  of  the  generous  hos> 
pitality  of  the  Spanish  colonists,  and  there  were  histo- 
rieal  associations  connected  with  this  favored  land,  well 
calculated  to  render  a  visit  agreeable.  Who,  that  has 
been  nurtured  in  the  lap  of  freedom,  would  not  long  ta 
look  upon  the  only  race  of  native  people  on  the  West- 
em  Continent  who  had  never  been  subdued,  and  who, 
to  this  day,  tread  the  soil  of  their  forefathers,  unvan* 
qaiahed  and  invincible  7 

The  Araucanians,  who  inhabit  the  Southern  portion 
of  this  delightful  country,  like  the  Saxons  of  the  Euro- 
pean continent,  are  the  only  native  race  who  have  suc- 
cessfully repelled  every  invader,  and  who,  happier  than 
the  Saxon,  still  rejoice  in  their  unbridled  freedom. 
Neither  Diego  Almagro,  with  his  brutal  treachery,  nor 
Valverde,  with  his  unsparing  cruelty,  could  ever  inti- 
midate or  subdue  a  race  of  freemen,  i^ose  liberties  still 
survive  the  frequent  convulsions  by  which  they  have 
been  environed  and  agitated.  The  flame  of  freedom 
among  this  gallant  people,  like  the  volcanoes  of  their 
native  mountains,  seems  destined  to  burn  on  forever 
unextinguished.  But  I  proposed  to  speak  of  the  Condor 
Hunt  on  the  plains  of  ChilL 

Every  one  has  heard  of  the  CowDom,  or  GHibat  Yul- 
Tvas,  of  the  Andes,  rivalling  in  natural  history  the  fa- 
bled feato  of  the  Roc  of  Sinbad  in  the  Eastern  Tales. 
Even  the  genius  of  Humbolt  has  failed  to  strip  this 
giant  bird  of  its  time-honored  renown  ;  and  his  envi- 
ous effort  to  reduce  the  CmLtAXt  Condob  to  the  level  of 
the  Lammbrotbr  of  the  Alps,  is  a  signal  failure.  Al- 
though he  has  divested  this  mountain  bird  of  all  its  fic- 
titious attributes,  and  stripped  a  goodly  portion  of  ro- 
mantic narrative  of  its  wildest  imagery ;  yet  the  Con- 
dor still  floats  in  the  solitude  of  the  higher  heavens,  the 
monarch  of  the  feathered  race.  The  favDrite  abiding 
place  of  this  formidable  bird  is  along  a  chain  of  moun- 
tains in  our  Southern  Continent,  whose  summits  lifted 
far  above  Che  clouds,  are  robed  in  snows  which  a  torrid 
sun  may  kiss  but  never  melt.  Above  all  animal  life,' 
and  beyond  the  limit  of  even  mountain  vegetation, 
these  birds  delight  to  dwell,  inhaling  an  air  too  highly 
attenuated  to  be  endured  unless  by  creatures  peculiarly 
adapted  to  it.  From  the  crown  of  these  immense  ele- 
vations, they  slowly  and  lazily  unfold  their  sweeping 
pinions  on  the  element,  and  wheeling  in  wide  and  as- 
cending circles,  they  soar  upward  into  the  dark  blue 
vault  of  heaven,  until  their  great  bulk  diminishes  to  the 
merest  speck,  or  is  entirely  kMt  to  the  aching  sight  of 
the  observer. 

In  these  pure  fields  of  ether,  unvisited  even  by  the 
thunder-cloud,  regions  which  may  be  regarded  as  his 
own  exclusive  domain,  the  Condor  delights  to  sail,  and 
with  piercing  glance  survey  the  surface  of  the  earth, 
towards  which  he  never  stoops  his  wing  unless  at  the 
call  of  hunger.  Surely  this  power  to  wafl  and  to  sus- 
tain himself  in  the  loftiest  regions  of  the  air— his  abil- 
ity to  endure,  uninjured,  the  exceeding  cold  attendant 


upon  such  remoteness  from  the  earth,  and  to  breathe 
with  ease  in  an  atmosphere  of  such  extreme^rarity — to- 
gether with  the  keenness  of  sight  that,  from  such  vast 
heights  can  minutely  scan  the  objects  below,  as  well  as 
the  formidable  powers  of  this  bird,  when  the  herds  are 
scattered  before  him ;  were  sufficiently  admirable  to  en- 
title the  Condor  to  our  attention,  and  to  give  us  promise 
of  goodly  sport  in  the  approaching  Comdob  or  Lasso 
Hunt. 

A  large  landed  proprietor,  a  descendant  of  some  of 
the  early  Spanish  patentees,  to  whom  we  had^)een  in- 
debted on  many  occasions  for  abundant  supplies  of  fruit 
and  provisions,  as  well  as  for  numberless  civilities,  con- 
veyed to  us  at  length  the  welcome  tidings  that  the  Con- 
dor, numerous  as  the  sands  of  the  shore,  had  stooped 
from  his  sublime  domain  to  the  base  of  the  mountain, 
and  that  the  hunt  would  commence  in  the  morning. 
The  sun  was  scarcely  up  in  the  heavens,  when  we 
sprang  from  our  boata^  a  party  of  twenty-five  or  thirty, 
to  the  beach.  The  plain  befbre  us  ran  back  climbing 
gently  to  the  base  of  the  hills,  about  one  mile  distant 
The  hunt  was  up — and  the  field  in  the  distance  was 
dotted  with  scampering  herds  of  cattle,  and  groups  of 
horsemen,  mingled  in  one  dusty  meMe,  which  lent 
wings  to  our  speed,  as  vaulting  into  our  deep  Spanish 
saddles,  prepared  by  our  worthy  host,  we  sprang  on- 
ward to  the  field  of  blood.  Impelled  by  the  cravings 
of  resistless  appetite,  the  Condor,  regardless  of  danger, 
pressed  forward  to  assail  the  numerous  herds  of  the 
plain ;  while  the  watchful  owners,  having  sounded  the 
alarm,  the  frequent  population  was  out,  as  well  to  pro- 
tect their  cattle,  as  to  hunt  the  mountain  bird— the  Chi- 
lians manly  pastime. 

From  the  midst  of  a  canopy  of  dust,  spread  widely 
over  the  plain,  there  came  forth  sounds  of  noisy  con- 
flict, resembling  the  beady  current  of  a  "fooghten 
field ;"  and  mountain  and  hill-side  were  shaken  by  the 
shouts  of  the  hunters,  the  tramp  of  scampering  horse- 
men, and  the  bellowing  of  enraged  and  affrighted  cattle. 
The  Condor  alone,  rapid  as  the  Cassowary  of  the  de- 
sert, pursued  in  silence  his  destined  prey.  As  we  ra- 
pidly opproached,  we  perceived  one  of  the  oxen  bursU 
ing  from  the  western  extremity  of  the  cloud  of  dust, 
lashing  his  bleeding  side  with  his  tail,  his  blood-shotten 
tyea  starting  wildly  from  their  sockets,  foaming  at  the 
mouth,  and  bellowing  with  pain.  With  a  wonderful 
unity  of  purpose,  he  alone  was  closely  pursued  by  the 
whole  flock  of  birds,  who,  disregarding  the  other  ani- 
mals, seemed  to  follow,  as  with  a  single  will,  this  strick- 
en one,  who  was  cautiously  avoided  on  all  sides  by  bis 
terrified  companions.  Like  all  gregarious  birds,  the 
Condor  appeared  to  have  a  leader,  who,  rushing  at 
their  head  into  the  midst  of  the  herd,  pounced  with 
his  greedy  beak  upon  this  devoted  animal,  the  fittest 
and  the  sleekest  of  the  multitude,  and  tore  a  piece  of 
flesh  from  his  side.  Attracted  by  the  sight,  or  by  the 
scent  of  blood,  the  whole  flock,  like  a  brood  of  har- 
pies, joined  in  the  mad  pursuit.  Swift  of  foot  as  the  • 
fleetest  racer,  they  kept  close  to  his  side,  ever  and  anon 
striking  with  unerring  sagocity  at  his  eyes. 

Tell  me  not  of  the  gladiators  of  martial  Rome,  or  of 
the  tauridors  of  modem  Seville;  they  were  pastimes 
for  children,  compared  with  the  thrilling  excitement  of 
the  Condor  Hunt  on  the  plains  of  Chili.  Away  they 
fled— and  away  y^t  hurried  in  the  chase.    A  thousand 
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horMmen  were  wheeling  rapidly  in  pursuit — a  thousand 
cattle,  terrified  and  frantic,  swept  oTer  the  plain— and 
a  thousand  Condors  mingled  in  the  crowd— until,  by 
the  rapid  moTement,  ox  and  Condors  were  again  hidden 
from  the  Tiew  in  clouds  of  dusL  A  loud  shout  soon 
aAerwards  attracted  us  to  the  scene  of  conflict.  Bunt- 
ing forth  once  again  from  the  dodd  of  dust  into  which 
he  had  vainly  rushed,  the  deroted  animal  plunged 
madly  fbrward,  yet  more  closely  followed  by  the  whole 
field  of  Tultnres.  Black  with  dust,  streaming  with 
blood  from  a  hundred  wounds  inflicted  by  the  remorse- 
less beaks  of  his  pursuers,  and  covered  with  foam,  he 
still  fled  onward,  but  with  diminished  speed.  As  if 
looking  for  assistance  from  man  in  hia  extremity,  he 
rushed  through  the  midst  of  our  cavalcade ;  and  the 
Condor,  regardless  of  our  vicinity,  hung  upon  his  side, 
or  followed  in  his  footprints.  From  the  altered  move- 
ment of  tlie  animal  after  he  had  passed  us,  with  his 
head  on  high,  plunging  and  blyndedng  over  the  une* 
Ten  ground,  it  was  evident  that  his  course  was  no 
longer  directed  by  sight  His  eyes  were  gone^-they 
had  been  torn  from  their  bleeding  sockets! 

Wearied  and  panting,  his  tongue  lolls  from  his 
mouth,  and  every  thirsty  beak  is  upon  it.  Still  onward 
he  flies,  hopeful  of  escape — sfnd  onward  presses  the 
Condor,  secure  of  his  pray.  The  animal  now  appear- 
ed to  be  dashing  for  the  water,  but  his  declining  speed 
and  unequalled  step  rendered  it  doubtful  whether  he 
eould  reach  it.  He  seemed  suddenly  to  despair  of 
doing  80,  for  wheeling  around,  with  one  last  and  seem- 
ingly desperate  effort,  he  appeared  to  gather  himself  up 
in  the  fulness  of  his  remaining  strength,  and  rushed 
into  the  numerous  herd,  as  if  he  sought  to  lose  himself 
in  the  living  mass,  or  to  divert  the  attention  of  his  pur-« 
suers.  But  the  mark  and  the  scent  of  blood  was  upon 
him ;  and  on  the  track  of  blood  the  Condor  is  untiring 
and  relentless.  Ox  and  bird  onee  again  were  lost  to 
view,  beneath  the  eurtain  of  dust  upon  the  trembling 
plain.  But  in  a  few  moments,  pursued  by  every  bird, 
he  broke  from  the  midst  of  the  herd,  made  a  few  despe- 
rate plunges  towards  the  water,  and  reeling  onward, 
fell  at  length,  bleeding  and  exhausted,  to  the  earth,  on 
the  very  margin  of  the  sea ! 

ScemHor,  exanimUqa*  tremans  proeumbit  homlt  boi. 

In  an  instant  be  was  buried  up  among  his  pursuers^  his 
flesh  torn  off,  yet  living,  by  hungry  beaks,  and  his 
smoking  entrails  trailed  along  the  ground.  Along  the 
horizon,  in  the  distance,  might  still  be  discerned  the 
last  of  the  herd,  flying  upon  the  wings  of  the  wind 
from  the  fate  of  their  companion. 

Our  host  gave  the  signal,  and  we  hurried  to  the  spot 
to  rescue  the  carcass,  with  a  view  to  visit  upon  the 
Condor  vengeance  for  the  mischief  he  had  done,  and  the 
blood  he  had  spilled.  At  our  near  approach,  they  took 
reluctantly  and  lazily  to  wing,  and  wheeling  in  oblique 
circles,  they  were  soon  seen  floating  over  the  crest  of 
the  mountains,  dark  specks  in  the  firmament  The 
hunters,  prepared  with  stakes  about  seven  feet  in  length, 
commenced  driving  them  in  the  ground,  a  few  inches 
apart,  in  a  circular  form,  around  the  carcass  of  the  ox, 
leaving  about  one-fourth  of  the  circle  open.  As  we  re- 
tired from  the  spot  the  birds  at  once  descended  upon 
the  plain,  and  entering  the  enclosure  renewed  their 
feast,  and  again  took  wing.    In  the  oouive  of  a  few 


hours,  the  huntsmen  relumed,  and  throwing  into  the 
pen  an  additional  supply  of  food,  drove  down  other 
stakes  in  the  open  space,  until  there  was  scarcely  room 
left  for  the  admission  of  the  Condor. 

The  birds,  more  numerous  than  ever,  returned  to 
their  filthy  camivaL  Meanwhile,  having  pSHaken  of 
the  hospitality  of  our  worthy  host,  and  fefimsfaed  our 
horses,  we  once  more  took  the  field  for  vengeance  on 
our  gorged  and  lazy  foe.  As  the  wings  <^  these  birds 
hate  a  sweep  of  seventeen  feet  they  are  not  readily  un- 
furled, so  that  when  the  Condor  has  alighted  on  the 
plain,  he  is  only  enabled  to  rise  by  running  over  a  wpnce 
of  fifteen  or  twenty  rods,  and  gradually  gathering  wind 
to  lift  himself  on  high.  MHiile  in  the  midst  c^  their 
ravenous  feast,  a  few  of  the  hunters  stole  warily  to  the 
opening  of  the  enclosure,  and  closed  it  up ;  and  thus, 
unable  to  soar  aloft  from  a  spot  so  crowded  and  narrow, 
the  Condors  were  captive.  But  a  Chilian  scorns  thus 
to  slay  a  foe.  Armed  wiih  a  lasso,  each  of  the  natives 
sits  upon  his  horse,  eagerly  awaiting  the  turning  loose 
a  half  dozen  birds  from  the  gate  of  the  enclosure. 

They  are  out — ^and  away  scamper  the  Condors,  fleet 
as  the  winds  of  heaven — and  away,  in  rapid  pursuit, 
wheels  the  mounted  Chilian,  swinging  around  his  bead 
the  noose  of  thf^nerring  lasso,  which  falling  upon  the 
neck  of  the  bird,  detains  him  captive.  The  line  is 
played  out,  and  away  sweeps  the  powerful  bird,  and 
away  the  practised  horseman  after  him.  Springing  up- 
ward, the  Condor  now  unfolds  his  wings,  and  flutters 
in  such  width  of  circle  as  the  rope  will  permit — and  now 
shoots  perpendicularly  upwards-'-and  now  again  fidls 
headlong,  and  is  traitod  exhausted  on  the  ground. 

The  lengthened  shadows  of  evening  had  &Uen  around 
us,  before  the  sport  was  up^  and  the  last  of  the  Condors 
slain.  We  returned  to  our  ship,  wdi  pleased  with  the 
entertainment,  and  determined  to  avail  ourselves  of  the 
earliest  opportunity  to  renew  the  Condor  Humt  om 
THE  Plains  or  Chili. 

Swinging  lazily  into  our  hammocks,  we  sunk  into  a 
sound  slumber,  for  which  the  exereises  of  the  dajr  had 
well  prepared  us — but  not  too  sound  for  refreshing  visi- 
tations fioom  friends  fiur  away 


•*  O'er  tho  glad  waters  of  the  dark  blue  sea  !** 


B.  A.  U 


Frederick,  {MtL)  Od.  1837. 


THE   SLAIN  EAGLE. 

BT  W.  GILMOBE  SIMIIS. 

I 

The  eye  that  mark'd  thy  flight  with  deadly  aim. 

Had  less  of  warmth  and  splendor  than  thine  own — 
The  form  that  did  thee  wrong,  eould  never  claim. 

The  matchless  vigor  which  thy  wing  hath  shown ; 

Yet  art  thou,  in  thy  pride  of  flight,  o'erthrown ; 
And  the  far  hills  that  echoed  back  thy  seream. 

As  from  storm-gathering  clouds,  thou  sent'et  it  down, 
Shall  see  no  more  thy  red-eyed  glances  stream, 
From  their  far  summits  round,  with  strong  and  terrible 
gleam. 
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11 
Lone  and  majestic  momurch  of  the  cloud ! 

No  more  I  see  thee  on  the  tall  cliff's  brow, 
When  tempests  meet,  and  from  their  wat'ry  shroud 

Pour  their  wild  torrents  on  the  plains  below, 

Lifting  thy  fearless  wing,  still  free  to  go, 
True  in  thy  aim,  undaunted  in  thy  flight, 

As  seeking  still,  yet  scorning,  every  foe. 
Shrieking  the  while  in  consciousness  of  might, 
To  thy  own  realm  of  high  and  undisputed  light. 

Ill 
Thy  thought  was  not  of  danger  tlicn— thy  pride 

Left  thee  no  fear.    Thou  had*st  gone  forth  in  storms, 
And  thy  strong  pinion  bad  been  bravely  tried 

Against  their  rush.    Vainly  their  gathering  forms 

Had  striven  against  thy  wing.    Such  conflict  warms 
The  noble  spirit;  and  thy  joyful  shriek. 

Gave  token  that  the  strife  itself  had  charms 
For  the  born-warrior  of  the  mountain  peak, 
He  of  the  giant  brood,  sharp  fang,  and  bloody  beak. 

IV 
How  Ad'M  thou  then,  in  very  mirth,  spread  for 

Thy  pinions'  strath— with  freedom  that  became 
Audacious  license,  with  the  winds  at  war. 

Striding  the  yielding  clouds  that  girt  thy  frame, 

And,  with  a  savege  rush,  that  nought  could  tame, 
Defying  earth-nlefying  all  that  mars 

The  flight  of  other  wings  of  humbler  name — 
For  thee,  the  storm  had  impulse,  but  no  bars 
To  stop  thy  upward  flight,  thou  pilgrim  of  the  stars. 

V 

Morning  above  the  hills,  and  from  the  ocean, 
Ne'er  leapt  abroad  into  the  fetteriess  blue, 

With  such  a  free  and  unrestrain'd  motion. 
Nor  shook  from  her  etherial  wing,  the  dew. 
That  else  had  clogg'd  her  flight,  and  dimm*d  her  view, 

With  such  calm  effort  as  'twas  thine  to  wear- 
Bending  with  sunward  course,  erect  and  true. 

When  winds  were  piping  high,  and  lightnings  near. 

Thy  day-guide  all  withdrawn,  through  fathomless  fields 


of  air. 


VI 


The  moral  of  a  chosen  race  wert  thou, 

In  such  proud  flight    From  out  tlie  ranks  of  men— 
The  million  moilers,  with  earth-cumber'd  brow, 

That  slink,  like  coward  tigers,  to  their  den, 

Each,  to  his  hiding  place  and  corner  then, — 
One  mighty  spirit  watph'd  thee  in  that  hour. 

Nor  turn'd  his  lifted  heart  to  earth  agen  ; — 
Within  his  soul  there  sprang  a  holy  power. 
And  he  grew  strong  to  sway,  whom  tempests  made  not 
cower. 

VII 
Watching,  he  saw  thy  rising  wing:  In  vain, 

From  his  superior  dwelling,  the  fierce  sun 
Shot  forth  his  brazen  anows,  to  restrain 

The  audacious  pilgrim,  who  would  gaze  upon 

The  secret  splendors  of  his  central  throne — 
Proudly  he  saw  thee  to  that  presence  fly, 

And  Eblis-like,  unaided  and  alone. 
His  dazzling  glories  seek,  his  power  defy, 
^ised,  to  thy  God's  own  face,  meanwhile,  thy  rebel  eye; 


VIII 
And  thence  he  drew  a  hope — a  hope  to  soar 

E'en  with  a  wing  like  thine.    His  daring  glance 
Sought,  with  as  bold  a  vision,  to  explore 

The  secret  of  his  own  deliverance. 

The  secret  of  his  wing ; — and  to  advance 
To  sov'reign  sway  like  thine— to  rule,  to  rise. 

Above  his  race,  and  nobly  to  enhance 
Their  empire  as  his  own — to  make  the  skies, 
The  extended  earth,  far  seas,  and  solemn  stars,  his 
prize. 

IX 

He  triuroph»— and  he  perishes  like  thee  !— 
Scales  the  sun's  heights,  and  mounts  above  the  winds,* 

Breaks  down  the  gloomy  barrier,  and  is  free : 
The  worm  receives  his  winglet — he  unbinds 
The  captive  thought,  and,  in  its  centre,  finds 

New  barriers,  and  a  glory  in  his  gaze : 
He  mocks,  as  thou,  the  sun !    But  scaly  blinds 

Grow  o*er  his  vision,  'tUl  beneath  the  daze, 

From  his  proud  height,  he  falls,  amidst  the  world's 
amaze. 


And  thou,  proud  bird! — thy   wing  hath  pierced  the 
cloud, 

The  storm  had  not  a  battlement  for  thee ; 
But,  with  a  spirit,  fetterless  and  proud. 

Thou  hast  soar'd  on  majestically  free^ 

To  worlds,  perchance,  which  men  shall  never  see ! 
Where  is  thy  spirit  now — ^the  wing  that  bore  ? — 

Thou  hast  lost  wing,  and  all,  save  liberty  I 
Death  only  could  subdue,  and  that  is  o'er — 
Proud  bird,  the  very  form  that  slew  thee,  should  de- 
plore. 

XI 
A  proud  exemplar  hath  been  lost  the  proud. 

And  he  who  struck  thee — ^from  thy  fearless  flight. 
Thy  noble  loneliness  that  left  the  crowd 

To  seek,  uncurb'd,  that  singleness  of  height. 

Which  glory  aims  for  with  unswerving  sight — 
Had  learn'd  a  nobler  toil ! — ^No  longer  base 

With  lowliest  comrades,  he  had  given  his  might, 
His  life — that  had  been  cast  in  vilest  place — 
To  raise  his  hopes  and  homes-^to  tench  and  lift  his 
race. 

XII 

Tis  he  should  momrn  thy  fate-^for  he  hath  lost 
The  model  of  dominion.    Not  for  him,  -   ^ 

The  mighty  eminence,  the  gathering  host 
That  worship^T'the  high  glittering  pomps  that  dim-^ 
The  bursting  homage,  and  the  hailing  hymn. 

He  dies— he  hath  no  Kfe,  that  to  a  star. 
Rises  from  dost,  and  sheds  a  holy  gleam, 

To  light  the  struggling  nations  from  afar, 

And  show  to  kindred  souls  where  fruits  of  glory  are. 

XIU 

Exulting  now,  he  clamors  o'er  his  prey— 
His  secret  shaft  has  not  been  idly  sped—* 

He  lurked  within  the  rocky  cleft  all  day. 
Till  the  proud  bird  rose  sweeping  o'er  his  head. 
And  thus  he  slew  him.    He  should  weep  him  dead, 
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Whom  UTing  he  could  love  not—weep  that  he, 
The  noble  lesson  taught  him,  never  read,— 
Exulting  o'er  the  victim  much  more  free, 
Than,  in  his  lowly  soul,  he  e'er  can  hope  to  be. 

xrv 

*Tis  triumph  for  the  base,  to  overthrow 

That  which  ihey  reach  not.    The  ignoble  mind 
Loves  ever  to  assail,  with  secret  blow, 

The  loftier,  purer  beings  of  their  kind  | 

In  thb  their  petty  villainy  is  blind— 
They  hate  their  benefactors^men  who  keep 

Their  names  from  degradation— men  designed 
Their  guides  and  guardians— well,  if  late  they  weep, 
The  cruel  shaft  that  struck,  such  noble  hearts  so  deep. 


Around  ihy  mountain  dwelling  the  winds  lie, 

Thy  wing  is  gone,  thy  aerie  desolate — 
Oh !  who  shall  tfach  thy  young  ones  when  to  fly ! 

\^ho  fill  the  absence  of  thy  watchful  mate ! 

Thou  type  of  Qenius,  bitter  is  thy  fate— 
A  boor  has  sent  the  shaft  which  leav^  them  lone. 

Thy  clustering  fellowa,  guardians  of  thy  state ; 
Shaft  from  the  reedy  fen  whence  thou  had'st  flown. 
And  feather  from  the  bird  thy  own  wing  hful  struck 
down. 

1826. 


THE  LYCEUM.' 

No.  ni. 

LIKES  AND  DISLIKES. 

I  didike  a  great  many  more  things  than  I  Ukt. 

I  didikt  hot  soup  in  hot  weather— tremendously.  I 
don't  like  soup  much,  at  any  time ;  especially  when  the 
little  animal  that  my  uncle  Toby  was  too  tender  hearted 
to  kill,  has  by  some  casualty  found  a  watery  grave  in 
it.    The  very  look  of  the  thing  is  enough. 

I  ditUki  to  see  groups  of  people  gather  about  a  tavern 
porch  when  a  great  man  arrives,  and  peep  at  him 
through  the  cracks  of  the  door.  It  reminds  me  of 
cuffee  trying  to  peep  under  the  canvass  at  a  monkey 
show,  when  he  hasnt  nine  pence  in  his  pocket  to  pay 
his  way. 

I  never  did  like  pantalettes  for  grown  up  women. 
They  do  very  well  for  children.  But  di  putihuM  nan 
djtputandutnf  as  the  old  woman  said  when  she        &c. 

I  duUke^  egregiously,  for  an  impertinent  fellow  to 
come  up  when  I  am  talking  on  private  business ;  and 
after  finding  out  what  we  are  upon,  dediae  to  move 
oE    I  feel  ready  to  take  hold  of  kinu 

I  dultibe  for  a  man  to  put  his  arm  around  me,  or  take 
hold  of  my  elbow,  when  we  are  upon  a  morning's  walk. 
I  greatly  prefer  that  he  should  keep  at  a  respecuble 
distance. 

I  didike  to  see  men  or  women  ashamed  of  poverty, 
and  attempt  to  make  the  impression  on  the  world  that 
they  are  rkh  when  they  are  not  so.  It's  a  contemptible 
device. 

I  didiki  greens,  but  am  fond  of  good  bacon. 

I  rather  dtdUse  a  dog,  and  abominate  a  cat 


I  dUHke  to  ride  in  a  stage-coach.  The  EogUah  peo- 
ple are  right  in  considering  it  vulgar.  It?s  no  place 
for  a  lady.  If  she  can't  affocd  to  travd  in  any  olher 
way,  she  had  better  stay  at  home. 

I  have  a  holy  horror  of  gossips^  be  they  men  or  wo- 
men :  and  never  see  one  without  having  an  ague,  or  a 
fiL 

I  didike,  exceedingly,  the  present  fashion  of  ladies' 
dresses.    There  Is  nothing  that  hurts  my  fedmgs  more. 

I  didike  to  see  a  man  sighing,  sobbing,  and  simpering 
because  a  woman  cant  love  him,  and  consequently 
won't  marry  him.    He  is  a  goose. 

I  didike  to  see  a  man  at  a  distance  from  home,  when 
you  enquire  about  some  distinguished  gentleman  in  his 
neighborhood,  profess  to  be  vtry  intimate  with  him,— 
when  perhaps  the  gentleman  of  distinctk>n  scarcely 
knows  him  at  all  I  have  seen  too  much  of  this,  in  mea 
and  women  both. 

I  didike  to  see  a  man  or  woman  running  after  rich 
kin,  and  neglecting  poorer  relations  who  are  perhaps 
more  deserving. 
I  always  did,  and  trust  I  ever  Aall  loathe  a  sycophant 

I  diaJiftt  to  hear  a  member  speak  too  often  in  (lie  Ly- 
ceum.   It's  not  modest,  by  any  means. 

I  didike  the  working  of  the  new  experiment  on  the 
currency.  It's  worse  than  Dr.  Sangrado's  blood-lettiog 
and  hot  water. 

I  didike  to  hear  a  man  talk  much  about  himself^  his 
horses,  his  dogs,  or  any  thing  else  belonging  to  him. 
I'ts  too  egotisticaL 

I  ditUke  to  hear  a  man  say  "  n-o-n-e  for  none:  kert 
for  eori.  Both  perfesi  Yankeyisms,  grating  as  dies- 
greeably  on  n|y  ear  as  the  squealing  of  a  screech  owL 
I  dislike  tkerfaire  for  tkerrfere.  You  frequently  hesr 
this  word  thus  clipped  in  the  pulpits,  in  Viiginia. 

I  didike  few  thh^  more  than  ahole  in  the  toe  of  my 
stocking:  and  would  marry  no  woman  who  vonM  not 
pledge  herself  before  hand  to  keep  them  all  itopped. 

I  shudder  with  horror  when  I  hear  a  Yankee  say 
keew  for  oste— lESoimly  for  cstwl^  ktewpen  for  e^ppen^ 
and  I  gwse  far  I  reehm, 

I  dieiike  to  see  a  man,  when  interrogated  as  to  some 
classical  allusion  or  other  literary  subject,— pretend  to 
haye  fatgeiteny  when  he  n^ver  knew  any  thing  about 
it.    It's  a  fraud,  and  ought  to  be  exposed. 

I  abominate  a  glutton.  Nine  tenths  of  mankind  eat 
twice  as  much  as  they  ought  to  do.  It  prevents  them 
from  becoming  intellectuaL 

I  diditke  to  see  a  man  drink  liquor  in  a  tavern  bar-room, 
or  smoke  cigars  in  the  street.    If  he  wants  to  do  eilbW, 
let  him  retire.    Still  more  do  I  dislike  smoking  19  a  ^ 
stage-coach.    It  is  positively  a  nuisance  that  bordeff" 
upon  land-piracy. 

I  Mdike  the  better  currency— consisting  as  it  does, 
chiefly  of  shin-plasters. 

I  ttidike  the  great  deference  paid  to  wealth  without 
merit    I  think  no  more  of  a  man  fbr  being  rieh. 

I  am  an  odd  oUUferiiioiied  nwn,  and  hav'nt  noch 
opinion  of  new  lights.  They  are  very  apt  to  ton  out 
to  be  Jaek-o'-lantema. 

I  rather  pii^  than  didOee  old  maids;  but  detest  old 
bacbelors.  The  former  are  (^a  so  fiom  necessitf— 
the  latter  are  apt  to  be  so  from  sordidness  and  avarice. 

I  didike  to  hear  the  president  of  the  Lyceum  ring  out 
at  every  meeting  the  article  against  doping  or  eppltest* 
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I  hftTe  learnt  it  by  heart,  and  don't  want  to  hear  it  any 
more* 

I  dkUke  «  noisy,  blustering,  boisterous  manner  in  a 
woman.  It's  yery  nnlady-like  and  ungenteel,  let  ftah- 
ion  say  what  it  will. 

What,  then,  it  may  be  asked,  4o  IWUl  as  I  said  be- 
fore, I  like  Tery  few  things. 

First :  I  believe  I  like  myself  best ;  nett  good  eating ; 
next  good  sleeping;  next  my  country;  and  next  and 
last,  my  wife  and  children. 

I  like  a  pretty,  modest,  clean  woman.  I'm  a  great 
advocate  for  cleanliness— deanliness  in  every  thing:  a 
dean  house— dean  clothes— dean  eating— clean  every* 
thing. 

I  like  good  breeding,  and  abhor  vnlgarity. 

Here  endeth  the  Ist  chapter. 

W. 


CONSTANTINE: 
OK,  THE  REJECTED  THRONE. 

IN  FOUtlTEEN  CHAPTERS. 


Bj  the  Author  of  "Sketches  of  Prtrsta  Life  and  Character  of 

Wmiam  H.  Crawford." 


CHAPTER  ZI.       . 

What  eudden  anger*!  thte  ?— ho^lave  I  reaped  it  ? 

So  loolu  tho  chaTed  Uoo 

Upon  the  darinf  huntamao  that  has  galled  Um. 

Henry  VIIL 

When  the  Count  Alexius  reached  home,  he  hurried 
to  his  rcMtti,  there  to  endeavor  to  calm  the  conflicting 
emotions  which  warred  within  his  bosom,  and  to  form 
some  feasible  pretence  for  the  apparent  duplidty  of  his 
oonducL  On  openmg  the  door,  he  beheld  his  Prince 
traversing  the  apartment  with  perturbed  and  hasty 
steps — ^his  eyes  glaring  with  fury — ^his  form- convulsed 
with  passion. 

"  Wretch !"  he  exdaim^,  laying  his  hand  on  his 
sword,  **  you  have  betrayed— cruelly  betrayed  me  P' 

"Never,  my  royal  master— rip  open  this  heart," 
said  Alexius,  baring  his  breast  as  be  spoke— "lay 
open  this  Heart,  and  look  into  its  deepest  recesses ;  you 
will  then  discover  iu  fidelity !" 

*Gonstantine  poshed  back  his  half-drawn  sword  into 
itf  scabbard,  and  turned  abruptly  from  Alexius.  For 
''Sometime  he  sternly  and  sullenly  walked  the  room  as  if 
irresolute.  The  Count  stood  calm  and  silent,  until 
the  Prince,  turning  to  him,  bade  him  in  an  imperious 
tone,  to  explain  himsel£ 

Alexias  continued  silenL 

"Will  yon  not  qieak?"  exclaimed  Constantino,  rais- 
ing hie  arm;  the  Count  retreated  from  the  intended 
blow,  and  firmly,  though  mildly  said — "  Forbear,  my 
Prince.  I  have  been  and  ever  will  be  faithful,  while 
life  remains.  You  doubt  my  fidelity — you  take  from 
me  your  confidence — take  likewise  my  life ;  but  do  not 
dishonor  the  man  you  have  called  ynarfritni,^ 

"  Then  leave  me,"  cried  Conatantine— "  leave  mc, 
before  I  spurn  you  from  me.*' 


"  I  win  sjMire  you  the  bitter  regret  of  having  done 
80^"  said  Alexius,  with  a  calmness  and  dignity  that, 
spite  of  the  passion  of  the  Prince,  prevented  his  giving 
way  to  the  Any  with  which  he  was  possessed,  and  be 
again  abruptly  turned  from  the  object  of  bis  rage. 

"FareweU  !'*  said  the  Count,  "the  day  will  come 
when  you  will  restore  to  me  the  favor  I  have  lost" 

"Qol"  said  the  Prince  sternly  and  hnpatiently, 
without  turning  to  look  at  his  dejMirting  servant—"  go, 
and  see  me  no  more  !  Thank  God  he  has  gone,"  ex- 
claimed he,  as  he  heard  the  door  close — "I  had  killed 
him  else." 

Exhausted  by  the  violence  of  his  ftnllngs,  he  sank  on 
a  seat  for  a  few  moments,  and  breathed  more  freely. 

"Wretch — wretch !"  cried  he,  again  starting  up  and 
traversing  the  room-*-"  how  did  he  dare  to  league 
against  me?  And  my  mother  too!— but  no,  no— Jt 
cannot  be  that  my  mother  would  thus  beguile  md. 
^o— she  too  was  deceived ;  but  why  deceived  7  #hat 
does  all  thia  mean  t  Were  it  a  mystesy  deep  and  dark 
as  hell,  I  will  fathom  it— and  wo  to  its  projectors  !^ 

While,  thus  shut  up  by  himself,  Constantino  vented 
his  infuriated  feelings,  a  further  exhibition  of  the  defi- 
ciences  of  Amelia  was  taking  place  in  the  grand  saloon. 

Besides  the  Grand  Duchesses, and  other  young  ladies 
distinguished  by  grace  and  beauty,  the  Princess  of 
Orange,  the  eldrat  sister  of  the  Emperor,  a  most  elegant 
and  lovely  woman,  who  was  considered  a  prodigy  of 
sense  and  accomplishments,  the  Grand  Duchess  of  Saxe 
Weimer,  and  PrincessCb  from  other  German  courts  al- 
lied with  tha^  of  Russia,  were  present,  who,  by  their 
various  charms,  while  they  added  brilliancy  to  the  fes- 
tive scene,  made  the  awkwardness  and  stupidity  of 
Amelia  more  striking  by  the  force  of  contrast.  When 
the  dances  commenced,  Constantino  waa  called  for, 
to  lead  out  his  partner  and  bride-elect.  But  no  Con- 
stantino was  there.  The  Grand  Duke  Nicholas  reluc- 
tantly advanced  to  supply  his  brother's  place.  The 
court-balls  were  always  opened  with  the  polanaise* 
The  stately  and  slow  stepping  of  this  dance,  though  it 
admitted  no  display  of  the  lively  and  lighter  graces  of 
motion,  exhibited  the  form  more  conspicuously  than  the 
rapid  and  complicated  mazes  of  the  waltz  or  mazurka, 
and  made  up  in  dignity  what  it  wanted  in  vivadty  and 
grace. 

.  Amelia  passively  allowed  the  Grand  Duke  to  take 
her  almost  lifeless  hand,  and  lead  her  forward  to  walk 
the  polanaise ;  but  when  on  the  floor,  she  dther  stood 
still,  or  moved  in  such  a  way  as  to  put  every  one  out, 
not  regarding  the  music,  or  the  order  in  which  the  com- 
pany moved.  After  almoat  dragging  her  through  this 
long  and  wearisome  dance,  which  made  her  destitution 
of  every  charm  more  obvious  than  before  to  the  won- 
dering and  jeering  spectators,  the  Prince  led  back  his 
spiritless  partner  to«4ier  aeat,  where  she  was  followed 
by  the  mortified  Countess,  who  endeavored  to  screen 
her  from  further  observation. 

The  court  kept  eariy  houn ;  and  except  on  some  pe- 
culiar and  grand  occasion,  the  two  Bmpresses  slways 
withdrew  between  deven  and  twelve  d'dock,  while  at 
private  houses  that  waa  the  hour  for  assembling. 

Glad  was  every  individual  this  evening  at  being  thus 
early  released  from  a  scene  as  disagreeable  as  it  was 
embarrassing.  , 

Qn  her  way  home,  Amelia  remained  as  obstinately 
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silent  as  she  had  during  the  STening.  The  anxious  in- 
quiries-^Ten  the  reproaches  of  the  Elector,  could  elicit 
no  reply  beyond  a  monosyllable. 

When  she  reached  her  own  room,  she  dismissed  all 
her  attendants  but  Teresa,  and  when  alone  with  her, 
she  threw  herself  on  tlie  bosom  of  that  faithful  friend, 
and  burst  into  a  violent  flood  of  tears.  Teresa  soothed 
her  beloved  mistress,  and  waited  until  her  agitation  had 
somewhat  subsided,  before  she  made  any  inquirieSi  In 
answer  to  her  first  interrogatory,  Amelia  looked  up 
through  her  tears,  and  clasping  her  hands,  "  Teresa, 
Teresa,  I  am  free — the  chain  is  broken  !**  After  a  mo- 
ment's pause  she  continued,  "  If  Alexius  can  escape  the 
first  fury  of  the  disappointed  Constantino,  we  are  safe. 
Yes,  Teresa,  the  Prince  will  reject  me,  as  I  promised 
the  Count  he  should.  Oh,  had  yon  seen  his  counte- 
nance— the  disgust,  the  scorn,  the  anger,  witli  which  he 
turned  from  me,  you  would  be  eon  vinced  of  my  suoeess  !** 

"But  I  cannot  comprehend  this  madam— yon,  to  be 
scorned,  rejected— 3fO«,  who  might  have  been  an  Em- 
press and  have  reigned  over  this  mighty  empire  !** 

''Far  happier  lot,**  exclaimed  the  enthusiastic  girl, 
"  to  be  the  wife  of  Alexius,  and  to  reign  in  his  heart!" 

'' sail,"  persisted  Teresa,  "  disguised  and  concealed 
as  is  your  lovely  person  under  this  odious  dress,  how 
could  the  Grand  Duke  look  on  your  sweet  face,  and 
hear  your  sweet  voice,  and  turn  from  you  with  disgust 
and  scorn.  Oh,  my  dear  mistress,  surely  this  is  im- 
possible— and  never,  never  will  he  reject  such  a  one  as 
you ;  nor  can  I  wish  he  should.  Nay,  do  not  look  so 
angry  upon  your  faithful  Teresa.  How  can  I  but  wish 
to  see  you  an  Elmpress." 

'*  And  to  see  me  miserable?"  interrupted  Amelia. 

Teresa  sighed,  but  said  no  more:  she  had  never 
loved,  and  could  not  comprehend  how  her  young  mistress 
could  act  sfl^CRngely.  Nor  had  she  expected  the 
whimsical  plan  to  succeed — ^ignorant  of  any  disguise 
beyond  what  the  dress  effected,  she  trusted  in  the  power 
of  those  charms  which  dress  could  not  conceal,  and 
believed  that  when  her  /oncy,  as  she  called  it,  for  the 
.Count  should  be  over,  that  her  dear  mistress  must  neces> 
sarily  be  far  happier  as  an  Empress,  than  as  a  simple 
Countess;  and  as  she  disrobed  her  mistress,  she  was 
silent  and  sad,  while  Amelia  was  all  gladness  and  ex- 
ultation. 

"  Amelia's  conduct  is  inexplicable— inexensable,"  said 
the  Elector,  angrily,  after  his  nieee  had  withdrawn— 
"I  fear  all  my  hopes  will  be  blasted — all  my  schemes 
frustrated,  unless  this  wayward  girl  can  be  prevailed  on 
to  appear  what  she  really  is — and  even  then,  I  know 
not  if  such  a  fantastic  trick  may  be  pardoned.'' 

The  Countess  deeply  lamented  the  scene  that  had 
taken  place,  and  promised  the  Elector,  that  since  other 
means  had  failed,  she  would  compel  her  cousin  to  com- 
ply with  the  wishes  of  her  guardian,  and  to  appear  on 
the  ensuing  day  in  her  natural  character^  with  every 
advantage  ornament  could  lend  to  beauty.  But  while 
she  made  this  promise,  to  soothe  the  chagrin  of  the 
Elector,  she  had  little  hope  of  fulfilling  it.  She  was  too 
weH  aware  of  the  secret  cause  of  Amelia's  open  defiance 
of  his  wishes;  too  intimately  acquainted  with  her  ro- 
mantic disposition,  her  enterprising  spirit,  and  deter- 
mined resolution,  qualities  inherited  fi*om  nature,  and 
fostered  by  early  indulgence. 

Secluded  as  she  bad  been  from  general  society,  she 


had  remained  ignorant  of  the  world  and  its  way%  and 
of  the  value  annexed  to  the  high  prize  she  thus  thought- 
lessly rejected;  but  living  amidst  the  creations  of  her 
own  fancy,  and  drawing  the  materials  for  her  fabric  of 
happiness  from  poetry  and  rosDanoe,  had  leanied  to 
despise  the  power  and  splendor  attendant  on  a  throne. 
Count  Alexius  realized  the  brightest  of  her  imagtniiigs^ 
and  her  inexperienced  heart  had  surrendered  itself 
wholly  to  this  illusion ;  surrendered,  ere  her  knowledge 
of  life  might  have  kindled  the  more  worldly  passioo 
of  ambition.  Thus,  the  ardor  of  love  had  impelled 
resolution  to  carry  into  execution  a  scheme  suggested 
doubtless  by  the  adventures  and  descriptions  she  had 
met  with  in  her  favorite  books.  But  convinced  as  ahe 
was  of  Amelia's  motive  for  disguising  end  deforaiini; 
hentelf,  to  what  advantage  could  she  turn  this  know- 
ledge? Could  she  succeed  in  forcing  her  to  appear  in 
her  natural  character,  and  with  all  her  youthful  and 
glowing  charms,  what  reason  could  she  assign  for  her 
late  odious  masquerade?  To. confess  the  truth,  would 
as  certainly  defeat  the  projected  alliance  as  that  strange 
and  daring  imposture.  What  was  to  be  done  7  In  vain 
the  Countess  racked  her  invention ;  perplexed  and  un- 
decided, she  at  last  foil  asleep  onlv  to  dream  over  her 
waking  thoughts.  ^ 

The  Countess  Sophia  had  been  bom  and  bred  in  the 
midst  of  difikulties  and  dangers — ever  surrounded  by 
open  enemies,  or  treacherous  friends ;  in  a  court  gov- 
erned by  a  foreign  influence,  which  it  was  necessary 
either  to  deceive  or  conciliate^  she  had  acquired  from 
an  eariy  experience  the  power  of  concealing  her  senti- 
ments, and  of  awun^Bg  such  as  were  in  opposition  to 
her  ibelings— she  hsd  a  presence  of  mind  that  never 
deserted  her  in  any  emergency,  and  a  knowledge  of 
human  nature  seldom  acquired  by  women. 

The  circumstances  in  which  she  was  now  placed, 
called  for  the  exercise  of  all  her  acquired  kaovledge 
and  natural  tact,  to  counteract  the  dreaded  oonseqneneea 
of  Amelia's  conduct.  With  this  view,  she  ckaely  sto- 
died  the  taste  and  disposition  of  those  whose  suffiegee 
it  was  most  necesBsry  to  gain,  and  being  endowed  with 
an  almost  intuitive  perception,  she  was  not  long  in 
discovering  the  assailable  points  of  their  charaeterau 
Throwing  into  her  manners  and  address  her  roost  win- 
ning and  attractive  graces,  she  endeavored,  in  language 
simple  and  persuasive,  to  convince  the  company  who 
listened  to  her,  that  the  unfortunate  timidity  of  her 
young  kinswoman  would  soon  yield  to  the  charming 
ease  which  distinguished  the  society  of  the  ooort,  and 
that  when  renovated  by  a  few  days*  rest,  every  one 
would  see  her  as  beautiful  as  she  had  been  described. 
Although  she  failed  of  producing  conviction  on  these 
points,  yet  the  amiable  disposition  she  evinoed,  the 
talents  she  displayed,  gained  her  univenal  admiration, 
and  the  flivor  lost  by  her  kinswoman  was  protoely 
lavished  on  herselfl  The  empress-mother  vras  abso- 
lutely charmed  by  the  grace  and  dignity  of  her  man- 
ners; the  most  perfect  beauty  she  deemed  a  trifle^  in 
comparison  with  the  moral  and  intellectual  exeellence 
exhibited  in  the  conversation  of  the  Countess  such 
varied  information,  such  correct  judgment,  and  such 
refined  taste,  she  declared  she  had  never  before  found 
in  so  young  a  woman :  but  it  was  the  disinterested 
kindness  she  evinced  for  the  Princess,  whidi  most  cap- 
tivated the  empress-mother's  regard;  while  she  de- 
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scribed  with  such  warmth  the  sweet  temper,  and  fine 
talents,  and  many  virtaes  of  her  ywmg  relattye,  she 
herself  appeared  so  lovely,  that  this  good  mother  sighed 
to  think  such  rare  ezeellenoe  could  not  fall  to  the  lot  of 
her  son.  "  What  an  ascendant  she  would  gain  over 
his  ardent  and  impetuous  nature,"  thought  she,  while 
listening  to  the  Countess.    Her  majesty  yielded  to  the 


earnest  desire  expressed  by  the  Countess,  that  no  change ,  ,ter  a  few  interviews,  discovered  so  many  charms  in  her 


of  measures  might  take  place  until  the  Princess  should 
be  better  known,  pledging  herself  that  then  no  change 
would  be  desired,  and  that  her  pupil  would  fully  realize 
the  expectations  of  the  Grand  Duke  and  his  fiunily. 
The  Countess^  in  the  hope  of  redeeming  this  pledge, 
daily  aigued  the  matter  with  Amelia,  ana  used  all  her 
art  and  influence  to  induce  her  to  give  up  her  preposte- 
rous scheme ;  and  finding  her  own  efibrts  ulkvailing, 
sometimes  called  in  the  authority  of  the  Elector.  But 
Amelia  remained  inflexible  in  her  resolution,  declaring 
she  would  dU  rather  than  change  her  purpose;  and 
feeling  herself  unAble  to  redact  the  part  shehad  assumed 
on  her  first  introduction,  resolved  not  to  allow  herself 
to  be  seen  again. 

The  angry  discussions  to  which  this  resolution  gave 
rise,  by  discovering  the  selfish  and  ambitious  views 
of  her  guardian,  only  served  to  confirm  her  in  the 
conduct  she  had  adopted,  clearly  perceiving  it  was 
her  only  means  of  escaping  from  an  alliance  she  ab- 
horred. The  Elector  was  equally  obstinate  in  his  pur- 
pose, and  while  in  private  he  daily  tried  new  modes  of 
enfi>rcing  his  niece's  obedience,  he  in  public  excused 
her  non-appearance  on  the  plea  of  her  continued  indis- 
positioo.  Nor  was  his  plea  entirely  false,  for  continu- 
ally harassed  and  anxious,  her  hedth  visibly  su Afed. 
Amid  these  cares  and  perplexities,  Amelia  would  fain 
have  consulted  the  Count  Alexius,  but  she  learned  from 
Teresa  that  he  had  left  the  court  in  disgrace,  and  was 
sufTecing  under  the  displeasure  of  the  Grand  Duke. 
This  news  was  added  grief;  she  had  injured  the  man 
she  loved— perhaps  blasted  his  fair  prospects  for  life, 
and  doomed  him  perhaps  to  exile  from  his  firiends  and 
country.  Overwhelmed  by  this  accumulation  of  trouble, 
sleep  again  forsook  her  eye-lids— again  her  cheeks  were 
colorless;  and  worn  by  the  torrents  of  tears  she  shed 
by  night  and  by  day,  her  whole  frame  shared  in  the 
disorder  of  her  mind ;  and  the  Countess  was  soon  pain- 
fully convinced  that  it  was  no  vain  pretence,  when  she 
declared  herself  totally  unable  to  leave  her  room.  To 
force  her  to  do  so,  as  her  guardian  ordered  to  be  done, 
even  though  adorned  with  every  ornament  art  could 
devise,  or  wealth  bestow,  would,  she  was  now  convinc- 
ed, prove  as  detrimental  to  the  grand  design  as  her  un-' 
fortunate  debut  had  been :  her  haggard  and  distracted 
countenance  could  not  be  concealed  or  disguised,  how- 
ever her  paleness  might  be^nor  could  the  force  of  au- 
thority, though  it  obliged  her  to  appear,  impart  to  her 
manners  the  grace,  and  to  her  conversation  the  sprightr 
lioess,  that  might  eradicate  the  impression  she  had  al- 
ready made.  Under  existing  circumstances,  there  was 
no  alternative ;  and  trusting  that  time  might  efiect  what 
force  could  not,  the  Countess  persuaded  the  Elector  to 
leave  her  to  the  solitude  she  desired,  with  an  assurance 
'  that  she  would  soon  grow  weary,  and  finding  resistance 
ineffectual,  would  finally  yield  to  his  will. 

Meanwhile  the  Countess  Sophia  was  constant  in  her 
attendance  at  court,  in  hopes  of  obviating  die  fatal  ef- 


fects of  her  cousin's  suspicious  absence.  When  assured 
that  the  object  of  his  disgust  was  entirely  confined  to 
her  own  apartment,  Constantino  returned  to  the  circle, 
and  joined  in  all  tlie.  amusements  of  the  court,  at  that 
time  unusually  gay  and  brilliant.  To  compensate,  in 
some  degree,  for  his  avowed  dislike  to  the  Prince^  h^ 
was  assiduous  in  bis  attention  to  the  Countess ;  but  af- 


frank  manners  and  vivacious  conversation,  that  he  felt 
attracted  to  her  side  for  her  own  sake,  without  any 
reference  to  the  relation  she  bora  to  his  bride-^lecU 
The  mortification  Constantine  had  endured  from  the 
disappointment  of  his  hopes — the  soreness  of  wounded 
sensibility,  occasioned  by  the  supposed  perfidy  of  the 
man  he  most  loved  and  most  trusted — joined  to  a  thou- 
sand nameless  suspicions,  irritated,  vexed  and  distress- 
ed him.  His  own  consciousness  convinced  him,  that 
notwithstanding  the  outward  re^Mct  with  which  he  was 
treated,  that  he  was  no  favorite  with  the  other  sex,  and 
was  more  feared  than  loved  by  his  own.  Stung  to  bis 
very  soul  by  the  want  of  sympathy  and  kindness,  in- 
stead <ii  ascribing  it  to  any  deficiency  in  himself,  he 
felt  it,  and  keenly  too,  as  injustice  in  those  among  whom 
he  lived ;  too  proud  to  seek  to  concilia^  the  good  will, 
to  which,  however,  he  could  not  becomVindifierant,  he 
kept  aloof  from  the  intimacies  of  society,  concealing 
his  chagrin  under  the  appearance  of  scorn  or  indif- 
ference. 

These  secret  corrosions  of  mortified  self-love,  render- 
ed bim^  peculiarly  sensible  to  the  attentions  of  the 
Countess,  which,  like  balsam  applied  to  a  Wound,  sooth- 
ed his  sore  and  irritated  feelings.  There  was  some- 
thing so  flattering,  so  gratifying  in  the  manner  in  which 
she  watched  his  looks  and  listened  to  his  words,  that 
he  was  insensibly  drawn  into  long  and  exclusive  con- 
versations with  her  ;  while,  in  her  sofl  ta\f^  melodious 
voice,  in  her  bright  and  expressive  conntenari^,  he  found 
charms  more  attractive  than  those  of  form  or  complex- 
ion, and  slave  as  he  had  hitherto  been  to  beauty,  he 
now  yielded  unresistingly  to  a  fascination  he  had  never 
before  experienced.  She  drew  forth  his  talents— eli^ 
ted  his  ideas — sympathized  with  bis  feelings — beguiled 
him  of  his  cares — and  by  her  whole  conduct,  envinced 
regard,  respect,  and  tender  interest.  Thus,  raised  in 
his  own  esteem,  reconciled  to  himself,  the  delightful 
complacency  of  gratified  self-love  was  mistaken  for  ad- 
miration of  the  object  by  which  it  was  excited ;  and 
in  loving  himself,  Constantine  loved  the  Countess  So- 
phia. 

CHAPTER  Zn. 


Do  but  think,  how  tweet  it  le  to  wear  a  crown. 

Henry 


TV. 


-A  crown ! 


Oh  poUehed  peitarbotion— golden  care ! 
What  infloite  heart*a-eaae  must  kioga  neglect 
That  private  men  enjoy. 

'Henry  F. 

Without  design,  the  progress  of  tliis  new-bom  pas- 
sion was  so  rapid,  that  the  Qrand  Duke  with  his  elm- 
racteristic  impetuosity,  soon  declared  his  sentiments  to 
the  empress-mother,  and  his  irrevocable  determination 
of  breaking  off  the  treaty  of  alliance  already  formed. 
His  mother  listened  with  mildness  to  these  rash  dedop 
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reUoniy  and  aAer  patiently  listeniDg  toall  he  had  to  aay 
in  defenee  of  ao  impolitic  a  measure,  the  ealmly  arged 
the  powerful  reasons  that  opposed  this  strange  projeeL 
She  would  fain  have  persuaded  him— of  what,  howeTer, 
she  was  but  half  peisuaded  herself— that  renovated 
health  and  the  habit  of  society  would  restore  to  Amelia 
the  beauty  she  was  said  to  possess,  and  the  graces  of 
which  youthful  timidity  had  deprived  her.  On  this^ 
point,  he  would  not— he  wished  not,  to  be  eonvinced. 
**  Were  she  to  become  an  angel,"  exclaimed  he,  **  and 
retained  her  indifference,  she  should  never  be  mine. 
To  be  beloved,  oh,  my  roother^to  be  beloved,  and  by 
a  woman,  so  kind,  so  wise,  so  good  as  the  Countess 
Sophia,— that,  and  that  alone,  is  all  I  desire !' 

The  secret  response  of  woman's  heart  yielded  its 
assent  to  this  declaration  of  her  son,  had  not  her  own 
experience  taught  her,  that  all*  the  pomp  and  power  of 
empire  ofiered  no  compensation  for  the  absence  of  true 
affection.  For  sometime,  with  her  hand  supporting  her 
head,  the  Empress  remained  in  a  musing  posture, 
whilst  the  Grand  Duke,  restless,  and  impatient  of  sus- 
pense, walked  the  room,  pausing  from  time  to  time,  for 
her  decision. 

"  My  son,"  said  she  at  length,  "  this  matter  must  be 
referred  to  a  higher  tribunal — ^it  is  of  public  concern— 
you  must  appeal  to  the  Emperor.  Yon  are  not  igno- 
rant that  a  law  exists  which  excludes  from  succession  to 
the  Russian  throne  the  children  of  any  woman  not  bom 
of  a  royal  house.  Constantino,  you  are  the  heir  of  that 
throne.*' 

'^Tho  throne!"  interrupted  the  Prince— "take  the 
throne,  and  give  me  a  wife  that  k>ves  and  is  beloved.'* 

"Rash  and  headstrong  as  you  are,"  roplied  his 
mother, "  suroly  you  would  not  sacrifice  your  birth* 
right  for  a  woman !" 

"  I  would  sacrifice  my  life  for  such  a  woman  as  Sophia 
PzinskL  Oh,  my  mother,  do  not  sacrifice  me  to  such 
a  consideration — I  wish  not  for  empire — I  have  no  am* 
bition.  The  joys  of  private  life  have  a  thousand  times 
mora  attractions  for  me  than  the  power  and  splendor 
of  a  throne  I" 

''But  your  country, Constantino— would  you  involve 
your  country  in  the  horrors  of  a  disputed  succession  7" 

"  No»"  roplied  he, "  I  love  my  country— I  have  freely 
shed  my  blood  for  my  country,  end  am  willing,  while 
I  have  a  drop  to  shed,  to  fight  her  battles  and  defend 
her  rights.  Mother,  you  know  how  fearlessly  I  hate 
done  all  this — trust  me  then  for  the  future.  But  for  its 
sovreignty,  believe  me,  I  shall  better  serve  my  conn- 
try  by  resigning,  than  by  retaining  it.  I  was  not  made 
to  rule  empires,  since,  as  you  too  well  know,  mother, 
that  I  cannot  rule  myself." 

This  appeal  was  startling  from  its  truth.  Again 
the  Empress  was  silent,  and  mused  upon  what  her  son 
had  said;  while  he,  sitting  down  opposite  to  her,  folded 
his  arms  over  his  breast,  and  watched  with  a  fixed  gaze 
the  varying  expressions  that  passed  over  her  face.  She 
looked  up  and  met  that  penetrating  gaze. 

*'  Well,  mother,  is  ray  fete  decided  ?"  exclaimed  Con- 
stantine,  unable  longer  to  repress  his  impatience. 

"  Take  time  for  reflection,  my  son." 

"The  refleabn  of  a  whole  life,  could  not  change  my 
purpose.    Mother,  did  you  ever  know  me  change  7" 

"  Better  ask,  rash  boy,  did  I  ever  know  you  reflect  on 
consequences." 


*}  Too  true.  Am  I  then  fit  to  govern  empires  7  Now, 
my  brother  is  fimned  by  nature  for  the  condition  which 
is  <  alike  vnsuited  to,  and  unwished  fer  by  ma.  Give 
Nicholas  the  crown,  which  is  by  far  too  heavy  for  a 
head  li^t  as  mine."  His  mother  oouU  not  bat  aasile  at 
this  odd  conceit  as  she  called  it,  and  required  tioBe  for 
consideration.  The  headlong  temper  of  the  Prince  eonU 
ill  brook  any  delay ;  he  urged,  he  insisted  on  an  imme- 
diate decision ;  but  on  this  point  his  mother  was  reao* 
lute.  She  eadeatored  to  calm  his  impatienee  and 
violence^  by  allowing  him  some  hope,  but  would  give 
no  assurance  until  she  had  maturely  reflected  on  the 
subject ;  at  the  same  time,  bidding  him  remember,  what- 
ever her  own  determination  might  be,  that  the  ultimate 
decision  must  rest  with  the  Emperor.  ConsCantine, 
however,  felt  anxious  solely  concerning  his  mother^ 
opinion— certain  that  in  this  affair  his  brother  would  be 
governed  by  her  wishes.  Unwillingly  he  withdrew, 
until  his  sentence  should  be  pronounced— be  would 
have  lingered,  persisted,  re-wged  every  motive  but  the 
dignified  and  resolved  look  of  the  Empress^  at  last  oon- 
vinced  him  that  bis  violence  and  importunity  were  alike 
vain,  and  he  left  her  presence,  irriuted  and  ansubdocd, 
internally  resolved  whatever  her  fiat  might  be— wbat^ 
e? er  consequences  might  follow,  that  he  would  effect 
his  purpose. 

Meanwhile  this  good  but  most  anxious  mother,  in  her 
retirement,  mediteted  on  this  momentous  afiair.  With 
all  his  feults->nay,  his  vices,  she  still  loved,  dearly 
loved  Constantine;  violent  and  headstrong  as  he  had 
shown  himself  to  others,  to  her  he  had  ever  been  re- 
spectful and  aflbctionate.  Yet  maternal  love  did  not 
blin^her  to  his  real  character ; '  she  estimated  it  justly, 
and  had  often,  in  anticipation  of  his  suoeeeding  to  the 
throne,  felt  appalled  by  the  consequences  that  mi^ht 
ensue.  She  had  hoped  partially  at  least,  to  remedy 
the  apprehended  evil,  from  the  influence  a  Isfsly  nod 
beloved  wife  might  have  over  his  hasty  and  irrascible 
temper.  To  feroe  him  into  a  marriage  repugnant  to  his 
inclination,  would  defeat  these  hopes.  To  yield  to  his 
present  desires^  while  it  ensured  bis  private  happiness, 
would  necessarily  exdude  him  from  the  throne.  For 
her  country  this  would  be  no  misfortune,  since  his  ac- 
cession woMild  most  probably  prove  a  scourge  instead  of 
a  blessing.  Too  truly,  had  he  said,  he  was  unfonned 
for  empire — without  teste  for  the  arte  which  refine,  or 
for  the  glory  which  exalte  a  nation ;  with  a  mind  unin- 
infimned,  and  passions  uncontrollable,  might  not  his 
reign  throw  Russia  back  into  the  barbarity  from  whence 
it  had  been  so  recently  redeemed.  The  light  of  seienee, 
the  social  happiness  sjid  freedom,  so  widely  dififused  by 
the  benefieent  Alexander,  might  be  extinguished  by  the 
t]rranny  of  such  a  successor.  Had  not  Providence  now 
opened  a  way  by  which  such  fetel  consequences  could 
be  averted ;  and  ehouid  she  hesitete  then  in  complying 
with  the  wishes  of  her  son,  since,  by  so  doing,  she 
should  not  only  make  him  happy,  but  ensure  the  most 
probable  means  of  promoting  the  happiness  of  hereoui^ 
try.  Yet  it  was  an  awful  responsibility  to  assume ;  to 
break  the  regular  line  of  succession — ^the  precedent 
might  be  dangerous— the  people  might  revolt— for  with 
them,  Constantine  had  ever  been  the  favorite  of  his 
femily — ^his  popularity  was  unbounded— could  it  then 
be  resisted  7 

Harassed  by  these  perplexing  doubts^  these  coaBktr 
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iog  interestSi  the  oight  puted  without  sleep,  and  the 
morning  foood  her  etiU  irreaolote.  Bui  when  ebe  met 
CoDStantiae,  ere  the  had  apoken  a  word,  the  temper  in 
which  she  found  him,  eontrtnced  her  that  opposition 
would  be  ueeleai;  that  denial  might  provoke  him  to  re- 
bellion, but  never  obtain  submiaeion.  Conoealing  her 
dubiety,  she  thereforei  with  an  appearance  of  unhesi- 
tating willingness,  yielded  htm  her  assent,  if  sanctk>ned 
by  the  Emperob  An  aodience  was  requested,  and  she 
eonsented  to  accompany  ConstantoM  into  the  presence 
of  his  brother,  and  to  use  her  influenoe  in  favor  of  his 
wishesi 

The  result  is  well  known.  After  a  full  consideration 
of  the  whole  afiair,  an  act  of  abdication  of  Constantino's 
right  to  the  succession  to  the  Imperial-throne  was  drawn 
up^  and  signed  by  the  Qrand  Duke,  in  preseinee  of  the 
Emperor,  hia  mother  and  the  ArchUshopi  Sealed 
copies  were  deposited  with  eadi  of  the  witncMe%  and 
one  with  the  senate^  with  solemn  pledges,  that  the 
centenUahonkl  b*  eoeeealed  during  the  UA  of  Alex- 
ander. 

Never  did  the  legitimate  heir  of  empire  feel  more 
exultation  in  mounting  a  throne,  than  Constantine  &lt 
in  its  relinquishmenL  He  flew  on  the  wings  of  love,  to 
explain  his  sentiments^  and  to  oiSw  his  hand  to  the 
Countess  Sophia  FfeinakL  It  need  not  be  tdd  that  the 
oflked  hand  was  accepted,  though,  were  the  secret 
recesses  of  her  heart  to  be  explored,  it  might  be  disco- 
vered, that  had  that  hand  held  a  crown,  it  would  have 
been  still  more  welcome  to  the  ambitious  Sophis. 

This  change  in  the  purposes  of  the  Grand  Duke, 
rektive  to  his  choice  of  a  bride,  was  immediately  made 
public,  and  supplied  an  inexhaustible  subject  for  the 
conjectures  and  intrigues  of  the  courtiers. 

The  good  old  Elector,  gave  a  glad  assent;  perhaps^ 
secret-pleased,  that  the  child  of  his  adoption  should  be 
preferred  to  a  niece  who  was  compareUvdy  a  stranger. 
He  exulted  in  the  thought,  that  his  portionless  Sophia 
should,  after  so  long  attending  on  his  infirmities,  and 
Boothing  his  misfortunes,  be  exalted  to  a  throne,  for  he 
dreamed  not  of— an  abdication.  This  was  a  fiict  too 
improbable,  or  as  most  would  have  thought  impossible, 
to  be  surmised. 


• 


statement  of  the  quantities  and  prices  of  Tobacco  pro- 
duced in  the  United  Slates  in  various  years  since  ita 
culture  began;  and  many  valuable -statistical  tables, 
and  other  things  which  one  likes  to  know,  or  to  have 
the  ready  means  of  knowing.  So  long  as  this  Annual 
shall  have  the  judicious  and  indefatigable  Mr.  Worces- 
ter for  iu  editor,  it  will  be  richly  worth  the  yearly  dol- 
Uir  it  costs.    Now  of  pages,  336. 


THE  AMERICAN  ALMANAC, 

FOR  1886. 

This  work,  volume  9,  is  out ;  with  its  usual  abun- 
dance of  useftil  and  interesting  matter.  Besides  what 
it  always  give»«-«  eoptoos  ephemeris  with  multiform 
sstnmomical  information— eclipses^heights  of  tideo— 
lists  of  government  officers,  state  and  federal,  foreign 
end  domestic — accounts  of  collegea— Religious  sects — 
foreign  and  American  obituaries— Jtc.  8ce.,-^it  contains 
a  paper  upon  Prognostics  of  the  weather ;  accounts  of 
the  Jbtrmu  BortiMi  of  January  25,  1837,  and  of  the 
meteoric  showers  of  November  13, 1836 ;  a  summary 
of  the  bws  relating  to  JUUna  In  the  United  States ;  an 
CMay  upon  the  age  and  size  of  trees;  accounts  of  the 
Ixmdon  Periodical  press,  of  the  cost  of  publishing  books 
in  England,  and  of  the  products  of  the  Press  in  Eng- 
Iftod,  France,  and  Qermany;  a  curious  and  minute 


BEAUTIES  OP  NATURE. 

*'Methinkt  It  abonld  have  been  loipoeslble 
Ifot  to  love  all  tblogi  in  a  world  lo  fair ;  ^    ' 

Wbere  the  breeae  warbles,  and  the  mute,  still  air 

li  aniilc  ahuDbering  oo  her  taatruaieot  !*> 

Cclmdge. 

Yes!  who  eould  thia lovely  earth  e'er  tread. 

And  look  above,  below,  around. 
From  the  deep  blue  skies  above  htm  spread. 

To  the  humblest  flower  that  decks  the  ground  ;— 

And  feel  not  his  bosom  thrill  with  love. 

As  robed  in  tieauty  he  surveyed  it ; 
With  love  for  it,  and  for  Htm  above 

Whose  bounteous  hand  arrayed  it? 

Yes !  'tis  a  beauteous  earth  we  tread ! 

The  forest,  hill,  and  dale, — 
The  myriad-tinted  flowers  that  shed 

Theur  perfume  on  the  gale  ;— 

The  stream,  ae  weary  of  its  way, 

Now  leaping,  foaming  on,       ' 
With  beauty  in  its  wild-waves'  play. 

And  music  in  its  tone  i^" 

Now,  dallying  on  its  wa3rward  path. 

Gliding  fh>m  shore  to  shore, 
Seeking  each  quiet  nook  it  hath, 

And  kissing  every  flower; — 

The  murie  of  the  autumn  gale. 

Its  music  low  and  sad, 
As  if  it  mourned,  with  that  deep  wail. 

The  wreck  its  pinions  made ; — 

The  sea, — upon  whose  bosom  now 

The  stars  reflected  lie 
So  calm, — so  still,  you  may  not  know 

Their  homes,  or  sea,  or  sky ; — 

And  now,  upon  its  rock-bound  eoasts, 

Bursting  with  awful  sound, 
Like  th'  earth-shaking  rush  of  armed  hosts 

Upon  the  battle  ground. 

These,,  these  are  the  charms  that  thou  canst  claim. 
Bright  Earth !  To  thee  they  all  belong ! 

Thine,  thipeis  the  flower,— the  wind,— the  stream,-— 
Thine,  thine  their  beauty  and  their  song ! 

Then,  who  through  a  "  world  so  fllled"  could  move. 
Nor  feel  the  beauties  that  pervade  it ; 

Nor  join  in  the  grateful  song  of  love, 
It  ever  pours  to  Htm  who  made  it !  bua. 

Vol.  III.--86 
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SHAKSPEARE'S  MACBETH; 

AND  MISS  EDGEWORTH»S  HELEN— AGAIN. 

Mr.  Wbitb— In  farther  inuttration  of  my  remarks  on 
a  passage  in  Madieth,  I  wish  yon  would  give  place  to 
a  sentence  taken  from  a  late  publication  of  Mrs.  Nor- 
ton'Si  I  am  perfectly  satisfied  that  Mc,  at  least,  would 
have  concurred  in  my  conjectural  emendation,  and  I 
should  have  taken  pride  in  her  eoocurrencc. 

*'  Sifnor  LudoTic  might  hay*  chotee,  meCblnki,  %  fittsr  idm- 
■engvr  and  a  fluar  time.  T^m0mw  Icould  have  atUmdei  U  the 
re7iMtL»^[TbB  ArtiRt  Lore,  by  Bbs.  Nortoo. 

Dr.  Johnson's  note  upon  the  passage,  so  exactly 
agrees  with  what  I  conceive  to  hare  been  Sbakspeare's 
thought,  that  I  subjoin  iu  It  setois  wonderful  that  this 
great  critic  should  have  come  so  near  my  reading  of  the 
passage,  without  adding  what  would  have,  rendered 
the  conjecture  of  another  vain  and  presumptuous : 

**  Her  death  ihoiild  have  been  deferred  Co  aome  more  peaceful 
hour.  There  would  hare  been  a  more  coaTeaient  time  ibr  eoch 
ialeUigence.  Bach  la  the  cooditlon  of  hnman  life,  that  we  al- 
wayi  think  t^^mamw  will  be  happier  (and  more  eeaaoaable) 
than  to-day  *,  but  to-mortow  and  Co-OMNrrow  ateal  oyer  uc  uneu- 
Joyed  and  unregaitled,  and  we  itiU  Uoger,  in  the  eame  expecta* 
Uon ,  to  the  moment  appointed  for  our  end.  All  thoee  day  e  which 
have  thue  paeeed  away,  hare  eent  muliltudee  of  foole  to  the 
gruTe ;  who  were  engroeeed  by  the  eame  dfuaa  of  future  Ibli- 
city,  and,  when  life  wta  departing  Irom  them,  were,  like  me, 
reckonbig  on  to-morrow.'*— i>r.  JMneon**  JVeCe. 

"  There  would  have  been  a  time  for  luch  a  word« 
gVMwi'ieie    aye,  tt>-niorrow,*>  lie. 

In  looking  for  this  beautiful  passage,!  accidentally 
found  a  quotation  from  *'The  Comedy  of  Errors,"  which 
wUl  mtmit  tff^  if  it  does  not  rtftcjrr,  emendation,  or,  at 
least,  the  change  of  a  word. 

Antipho,  in  search  of  his  brother,  says ; 

*<  I  to  the  world  am  like  a  drop  of  water. 
That,  in  the  ocean,  eeeke  another  drop ; 
Who,  fmOiHg  there  to  find  hie  Allow  forth, 
Unaeen,  InquieitlTe,  ooufounda  himeelf.** 

JSiet\,8e.% 

The  common  reading  is  '*fiBing:^  Can  there  be  a 
doubt  as  to  what  the  poet  wrote  7 

I  cannot  conclude  without  a  few  remarks  on  the  criti- 
cism of  my  criticism  of"  Helen,**  contained  in  your  Sep- 
tember number.  I  regret  that  this  PhilEIenist,  or  Edge- 
worthy  person  should  make  no  allowance  for  difference 
of  opinion  on  literary  points ;  particularly  as  the  orfii- 
menliim  ad  hombum  has  produced  no  corresponding 
effect.  My  sentiments  as  to  this  qwu^poMilumout  pro- 
duction of  Miss  Edgeworth  are  just  what  they  were; 
Ibr,  I  find  no  reason  in  the  criticism,  or  hypercriticism, 
and,  as  to  siitAer</y,  I  will  observe,  in  a  haekneytd  quo- 
tation from  Horace  (of  which  the  gentleman  seems 
fond,)  that  I  am 

"  NttlUua  addictua  jurare  In  verba  ffMgu<n.*> 

Even  the  partial  duarterly  Reviewer  admits  that  Miss 
Edgeworth's  liocniy  ycarj>  nUnee^  after  the  death  of  her 
ikther,  had  occasioned  surprise  and  reipark. 

Before  I  ventured  to  extract  the  passages  that,  I  con- 
fess, disgusted  me,  I  ran  my  ejre  over  many  pages  of 
the  Edgewcrth  Modi,  to  see  if  any  similar  9ulgariHet 

*"  We  say  that  we  send  toerdf  when  we  giro  intelligence."— 

JMlMOfl. 


occurred  hn  them,  I  found  none  such ;  nor  have  the 
^MraUcUfoisofyoor  correspondent  supplied  them.  These 
last  are  sufiSciently /smtKsr,  but  have  none  of  the  cJhtM- 
iiktuu  and  coarf«iie«f  of  those  to  which  I  objected. 
Can  your  correspondent  match  *'  the  large  yeUOw  pin 
•fiielr  in  $mnt  part  of  me  ?** 

But  "  Mr,  Edgeworth  was  a  good  lawyer,  and  could 
not,  therefore,  have  hkmdartd  in  the  use  of  legal  terms^ 
as  his  daughter  has  done."  Now,  either  BAias  £.  is  a 
woman  of  sense  and  judgment— or  die  is  not.  If  the 
former,  it  is  surprising  that  she  should  have  meddled 
with  a  language  so  foreign  to  her  studies.  If  the  latter, 
what  should  prevent  her  writmg  a  foolish  bookl  £ 
fancy  the  truth  is,  that  Bir.  Edgeworth  made  all  theae 
blunder^  and  made  them  pw^ofi^.  His  object  was  to 
sustain  Ae  authorship  of  bis  daughter;  and,  if  he  had 
used  all  these  phrases  in  a  stHcUiflamtier^ikt  mamur,  he 
would  have  defrayed  kim$eV,  "The  attorney  most 
have  turned  oui,"  as  CVKeefo  says. 

Other  critics  have  been  at  work  upon  my  emdaeetma 
and  igncrant  critique;  but  they  do  not  aU  think  like 
your  PkUElenitt.  Two  of  them  (among  your  sobacii- 
hers,  I  suppose,)  thus  express  themselves: 

**  The  Conjectural  Reading  of  a  Passage  in  Macbeth 
is  judicious  and  perfectly  correct." 

^  Miss  Edgeworth's  Helen  is  next  slashed  by  the 
same  contributor,  for  alleged  vulgarifmf  ^  style,  and 
doienHgAl  eidgorily  qfeoUo^uial  expression.  The  chaxges 
are/oniilda&^  nutained  by  three  columns  of  eztractB.'* 

[7^  Jfew  Yorker. 

"Miss  Edgeworth*^  Helen— -A  merited  critique  oa 
the  vulgarisms  of  a  tawdry  book."_ 

GaxetU. 


As  I  know  nothing  of  this  editor,  I  know  not  what 
his  prsife  may  be  wgrth.  But  his  seemly  about  the  read- 
ing in  Macbeth  is  av^fid.  He  csimds  a  number  of  pas- 
sagea  in  Shakspeare,  with  what  he  calls  muai  aewmen. 
For  instance,  he  proposea  that  *'  she  pbud  in  ihooght,** 
should  be  changed  into  "she  jMUicd  in  tbooght^-^tbat 
is,  "kept  her  thoughts  to  herselfl''  How  veryinge- 
niotis! 

One  man  oomes  very  near  your  coneapcndeot : 

"  The  writer  on  Helen  would  do  well  to  leam,  befon 
he  undertakes  to  criticise.  His  review,  short  as  it  is^  is 
mean  in  expression,  involved  in  arrangement,  clumsy, 
ungrammatical,"  kc  [Coiirifr  4-  Enqmrer, 

When  such  doclort  disagree,  who  is  to  decade  7 

*'  Renule  tu,  qnod  Jnbet  alter,'* 

says  your  correspondent's  old  friend,  Horace.  But  I 
like  another  passage  of  the  same  author : 

<*  Et  eapit,  et  meema  Ihcit,  et  Jore  Jodleu  mpie.** 
He  tUnke  ae  I  do,  and  by  Jore  he*e  richt. 

I  allude,  of  course,  to  allfiooring  critica,  of  whom  I  had 
met  with  many,  b^bre  I  ventured  to  commit  my  remarks 
to  jroor  pages.  But  how  shall  we  please  a  critic  who 
abases  me  for  finding  fault  with  the  plol  of  Hden,  be- 
cause the  doarterly  Review  had  previously  said  that 
all  her  plots  were  ddective  1  By  Ihe  by,  the  Gtuarteriy 
Reviewer  of**HeUn*'  says:  "We  may  point  to  the 
skill  with  which  her  fable  has  been  framed."  How 
came  your  firiend  to  overlook  this  overwhelming  pas- 
sage? 

To  conclude,  if  I  have  been  wanting  in  my  respect 
for  •fSKrieah  criticism,  I  was  dtily  impressed  with  tiie 
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article,  firom  which  I  have  just  quoted,  in  the  EngHsk 
Refiew.  And,  when  I  lately  read  aoone  passages  of 
Lockhart's  Life  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  in  which  that  great 
man  speaks  of  Miss  Edgeworih  in  terms  of  the  most 
eialted  praise — ^^n^dix  Iraiitii,'*  I  must  presume  I  am 
wrong ;  but  pur  belief,  as  Lord  Byron  says,  is  not  al- 
ways to  be  eommsmitd  ••  yet,  in  deftrence  to  the  "  Mes* 
senger"  critic,  and  to  the  gentlemen  of  the  seTeral 
newspapers,  who  have  honored  me  by  their  Yitoperation> 
I  shall  henceforth  leaye  the  matter  to  that  great  rereal- 
er,  Time ;  observing,  nerertheless,  that  I  do  not  idetuy^ 
Miss  Edgeworth  with  the  admimble  books  that  pass 
under  her  name,  and  to  which  we  are  indebted  for  the 
Waverly  Novels— that  I  am  at  a  loss  to  account  for  the 
"manu  tilene^  of  the  Edinburgh  Review  respecting 
"  Helen**-— and  finally,  that  I  ardently  desire  to  be  con- 
vinced of  my  error,  and  to  make  the  anunde  konorahie 
to  the  disHngmtked  female,  from  whom  I  never  fell  the 
^lightest  wish  to  strip  a  single  leaf  of  her  laurels^  if  they 
have  been  honestly  obtained. 

Arnica  qoldem  fletow    sed  msgls  amka  VeHU*. 

If  thU  "  Helen**  must  be,  like  her  great  predecessor, 
**Ufarrima  UUi  tmm  trndUty^  hostilities  shaU  be  hence- 
forward, on  my  part  at  least,  suspended.  It  is  dreadful 
that  an  unfounded  literary  prejudice,  if  such  it  be, 
should  be  converted  by  twenty  scribblers  into  motives 
of  the  most  malignant  sort.  How  could  malice  itself 
be  gratified,  by  robbing  the  living  daughter,  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  elevating  the  memory  of  a  deceased  father? 
Far  from  me  and  my  friends  (as  Dr.  Johnson  says)  be 
such  oonduet,  originating  in  motives  so  silly,  At  well  as 
detestable.  The  Edgeworth  Novels  were  written  by 
somebodtf,  and  their  merit  and  success  are  indubitable. 
I  wish  Miss  Edgeworth  would  throw  some  light  upon 
the  auUurekipf  which  a  few  lines  of  her  pen  would  effeo- 
tually  do.  Why  has  she  ceased  writing  altogether  ? 

Pfofessor  White,  of  Oxford,  continued  to  wear,  what 
every  body  thought  he  had  imm,  the  laurels  attached  to 
his  Bompton-Lecture  Sermons.  Yet  be  was  stripped  of 
a  large  proportion  of  them  by  Dr.  Parr  and  Mr.  Bad- 
cock,  whose  several  contributions  have  been  distinctly 
pointed  out  Yet,  the  buUmee  (as  the  phrase  is)  sufiices 
to  evince  considerable  talents  in  the  supposed  author  of 
the  entire  discourses. 

Dr.  Warton,  in  his  <*  Life  and  Works  of  Pope,"  and 
Sir  Walter  Scott,  in  his  *<  Life  of  Dryden,**  speak  in 
raptures  of  Dryden's  *< Fables:"  and,  in  Lockhart's 
Life  of  Scott,  we  also  find  Mr.  Canning  giving  his  en- 
thusiastic sanction,  to  that  opinion.  Yet  Dr.  Johnson 
could  discover  no  merit  in  those  compositions ;  for  thus 
writes  Warton :  '*  It  is  mortifying  and  surprising  to  see 
the  cold  and  contemptuous  manner  in  which  Dr.  John- 
son speaks  of  these  e^pM  pUeee,  which,  he  says,  require 
little  criticism,  and  seem  hardly  worth  the  tejwienee' 
eenee  (as  he  affeetediif  calls  it)  which  Dryden  has  be- 
stowed upon  them.  It  is  remarkable  that,  in  his  criti- 
cisms, he  has  not  even  mentioned  '  The  Flower  and 
the  Leaf.'  " 

Now  most  people  are  a  little  in  awe  of  the  great 
Bii^grapher  of  the  Poets;  but  if  "poor  little  V*  (as 
Fanny  Butler  pathetically  says)  had  ventured  to  give 
an  opinion  so  directly  opposed  to  the  sentiments  of 
Warton  and  Scott,  what  would  have  been  my  fate? 

As  I  much  question  whether  I  shall  again  be  tempted 


to  make  myself  food  for  the  gunpowder  of  aew^mper 
and  magazine  squibs,  I  will  submit  tb  you  and  your  read- 
ers one  more  conjectural  reading  of  Shakspeare,  which, 
if  it  does  nothing  more,  will  make  sense  of  what  is  now 
unintelligible.  It  consists  entirely  of  an  emendation  of 
the  punctuation  of  the  passage,  as  it  stands  in  Malone's, 
Stephens',  Johnson's,  and,  indeed,  all  the  editions  to 
which  I  could  have  access. 

<*  He  shall  conceal  it  (the  marriafe) 
WUlte  yon  are  willing  k  aball  come  to  note  i 
What  time  we  will  our  celebration  keep. 
According  to  my  birth.    What  do  you  aay  ?»* 

Circumstances  recommended  a  secret  marriage,  and 
accordingly  the  impatient  lover  proposes  to  conceal  it 
for  ihe  very  period  during  which  his  mistress  willed 
that  it  should  come  to  noie  J  What  sort  of  concealment 
was  this?  Read  the  lines  with  the  alteration  of  a  nngie 
slop,  and  see  the  effect  upon  the  obvious  meaning  of  the 
oassa£e: 

**  Be  (the  prieat)  ahall  conceal  It  (the  marriage) 
Whiles  (as  long  as)  you  are  willing.    It  shall  come  lo  light 
What  time  we  will  (nous  Toudrona)  ovr  celebration  keep 
According  to  my  blrdL    What  do  you  say  ?" 

She  answers: 

•  '<  1*11  follow  this  good  nan  (the  priest),  and  go  wkh  yoo ; 
And,  having  swoia  truth,  ever  will  be  true.** 

The  Lover : 

*<  Then  toad  the  way,  good  father ;  and  Aeerene  so  shine, 
That  tkeff  may  fairly  note  thto  act  of  mfaie.** 

That  is,  as  circumstances  seem  to  me  to  justify  my 
eoncurrence  in  this  secret  marriage,  ibr  which  I  may  be 
censured  by  relations  and  connections  of  both  parties, 
I  am  witling  to  rely  wholly  on  my  own  conscientious 
spprobation  of  it,  and  on  the  fiivor  of  heaven. 

All  which,  as  the  Reports  to  Congrera  generally  end, 
"  is  humbly  submitted."  Mind  that  word,  Mr.  Critic — 
<«  AiofiMy." 

The  lover,  I  will  add,  seems  to  intend  that  his  mar- 
riage and  his  coming  birth*  day  shall  be  celebrated  toge- 
ther, by  which  time  {of  his  noHvUy)  the  necessity  of 
concealment  would  no  longer  exist.  "There  will  be  a 
time  for  such  a  word,"  as  Macbeth  says^  up<m  a  very 
different  occasion. 


DRESS  OF  PUBUO  SPEAKERS. 

Some  writer  on  elocution  recommends  to  a  public 
speaker  neatness,  and  even  «leganee  of  dress.  Juvenal 
says,  that  in  his  day,  parties  litigant  selected  lawyers 
not  by  their  learning  or  eloquence,  but  by  the  richness 
of  dieir  attire  and  the  splendor  of  their  equipage. 
Probably,  men  only  adopted  those  criteria,  because 
thence  a  successful  practice  might  be  inferred;  and 
success  was  an  obvious  though  not  unerring,  proof  of 
ability.  Our  own,  if  not  every  age  and  country, 
would  afford  this  provocative  to  the  satirist's  indigna- 
tion. Let  our  young  lawyers  look  to  it :  they  may  be 
assived,  that  whatever  their  talents  or  merits,  a  genteel 
dress  will  heighun  their  effect ;  and  a  mean  or  slovenly 
one  cause  them  to  be  underrated.  There  are  instances, 
of  men  in  rusty  clothes  who  have  astonished  the  hearer 
by  unlooked  for  strains  of  eloquence:  but  these  are 
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prodigies  that  seldom  oecur.    In  our  day,  as  in  JuTe- 
naPa, 

<'  Ran  in  Umd  factmiiu  jMim^.** 
In  general,  all  those  prepossessions  which  the  speaker^s 
sleek  and  prosperous  appearance  enlists  in  bis  favor, 
are  turned  into  slight,  bordering  on  disdain,  by  his 
wearing  the  livery  of  want.  The  world  is  erar  readiest 
to  admire  aad  like,  as  well  as  to  help  those,  who  do  not 
need  helpu 

Yet  I  would  not  have  gaudiness,  or  positire  eztnva- 
gance.  Some  regard  should  always  be  had  to  the 
wearer's  estate.  But  if  he  must  pinch,  let  it  be  in  some 
other  department  of  expenditure.  Let  him  be  cheap 
in  his  eating  and  drinking,  and  in  his  amusements. 
Perhaps  no  better  rule  can  be  laid  down,  than  that  of 
Polonius  to  Laertes,  in  Hamlet : 

**  CMtly  ihj  garment  tm  thy  purse  can  buj , 
But  »o<  expra$ed  i»  faaey  :  rick,  uM  g^^'*^ 

Here  is  what  Juvenal  says : 

*      *      *      porpoia  Tsndlt 
<ri^wMlfiniri|  ▼•■daat  saMtkyiliBS :   «   ^   * 
4         #         *         *        «         *         *      • 

FIdlmtts  eloqalo  i  Ciceroni  neno  ducentoa 
Nnoe  dederit  Bammoe,  nial  fulaorit  amittlaa  Ingsns. 
Recpicit  bac  prlmniB,  qui  litlgat,  an  UM  aerrl 
Oclo,  decern  comkee,  an  poet  te  eella,  togati 
Ante  pedee.    Ueo  conducu  Paulus  agebat 
Sardooycbe,  atque  Ideo  pluria,  quam  Coeeua  Sfrtiat, 
Quam  BaaUss.    Marm  is  Icmrf  fmcumdm  jmium. 

Sat-Vn. 

To  which,  for  want  of  a  bstter,  I  subjoin  the  trans- 
lation of  Doctor  Badham: 

"  Pnrpls  and  violet  raiment  ralas  tbe  priea 
Of  70W  aproee  law  jer*a  credit  and  adrice. 
Could  Tollf  cosftetoUlb,  would  anj  now 
Two  hundred  paltrj  aeatercee  beetow 
For  hie  adrke,  unleea  indeed  he  taw 
A  diamond  glittering  on  the  man  of  law  ? 
Haa  he  eight  elaree  ?    A  client  fain  would  know. 
Ere  to  hii  couneet  for  advice  he  go>- 
Do  ten  aucndanta  In  hie  train  appear, 
And  awlnge  the  law7er*B  lUler  In  tbe  rear  f 
Tlile  Paulne  aaw,  and  eoon  with  vaat  applaoee, 
In  hired  robea  and  rings  he  pleada  hie  cauae ! 
Now  better  paid  than  Coieuei  more  admired 
Than  Baallue,  for  people  eoon  are  tired, 
And  doubt  the  eloquence  can  scarce  lie  aound 
Of  one  that  pleada,  indiffesently  fMroed  f  ** 


TRANSLATIONS  FROM  THE  GREEK. 

Ho  ftagment  of  the  Grecian  Mnee  ie  more  gsnerally  known, 
or  has  been  more  frequently  tranaUted  than  the  following  epirR. 
eilrrtng  ode,  uaually  fttlributed.U)  Calllmachua.  Cumberland, 
In  hie  **  Observer,**  gives  several  versions ;  and  In  one  of  the 
hack  numbers  of  the  **  Iffeaoenger,*^  two  or  three  more,  one  of 
them  original,  may  bo  Ibund.  The  en^f  /niK  In  all  these,  ie, 
that  ihej  are  not  euAclently  iiteral  ;~the  en^  wurii  cMaod 
for  the  one  below,  Ie  its  doeenesa  to  the  orlghial. 

The  sword,  with  myrtle  covered  o'er, 
I'll  bear,  as  did  those  chiefs  of  yore, 
Who  made  the  haughty  tyrant  bleed, 
And  Athens  from  her  bondage  freed  1 


Hannodiiis  dear !  thoa  art  not  dead. 
Bat  to  those  isles  of  btiss  bast  ied^ 
Where  swift  Adiilles,  as  they  tell. 
And  Tydens'  son  fbrarer  dwell ! 

y^ht  sword,  with  myrtle  oovered  o'er, 
ni  bear,  as  did  those  chie&  of  yore, 
Who,  'midst  the  rites  to  Pallas  due, 
The  Tyrant,  proud  Hipparchos,  slew ! 

Tour  names  shall  \ht  thro'  every  age. 
And  brighten  history's  breathing  page. 
Great  Chiefs !  who  made  the  Tyrant  Meed, 
And  Athens  from  her  bondage  freed ! 


The  following  **  ungailanV*  verses  an  transUted  fiwa  the 
Greek  of  Pallas  of  AleZMidila,  who,  judging  ftom  this  and 
other  of  his  wridnga,  was  as  thorough-paced  a  **w<e»uwisP*  as 
evor  abuaed  "  the  womankind.**  When  we  roooUaet  Om  gh»w> 
ing  deecription,  In  the  Iliad,  of  Holen*a  beauty,  which  warned 
even  Old  Priam,  and  made  him  consider  it  no  wonder  that  so 
much  blood  had  been  shed  Ibr  the  guilty  but  glorioaeiy  beautiful 
Queen  of  Menelaus,  we  cannot  but  think  that  Pallaa  haa  dona 
rank  injufliice  10 

<*  Thobltaid  old  Bard  of  9do*B  rocky  Islo." 
IJoroir  Ofiipes  ticift  Kwd^w  ef aXcpsvrc  ywwura. 

The  female  race  Old  Homer  thought 

The  source  of  every  evil. 
For  good  or  bad,  alike  he  taught. 

They  lead  us  to  the  d 1. 

Thus  Helen's  guitt,  ten  yean  of  strife 

Oid  Priam's  eity  east, 
While  tat  Ulysseif  lirlMflKf  wife, 

A«  many  a  lifo  was  lost  t 


One's  criwe    a  matchless  legacy- 
The  Iliad  gave  to  earth ; 

While,  to  the  other's  cAaf%, 
Th*  Odyssey  owes  iu  birth ! 


EUA. 


ABUSES  OF  LITERATURE. 

Afa.  Wbitb,— Among  the  phenomena  of  these  won- 
derfiil  times,  the  inundation  of  the  literary  worM  with 
the  productions  of  the  press  is  not  the  least  surprising. 
The  flood  ofliteratnre  seems  to  be  at  its  height;  and  as 
if  the  mighty  current  were  yet  insuffieient  to  aatisly 
the  thirst  of  the  reading  public,  every  scribbler  in  the 
land  contributes  bis  little  rill  to  swell  the  mighty  toi^ 
rent  Even  I—always  among  the  ibremoat  to  complain, 
that  the  easajrists  and  bookmakers  print  so  fast  that  I 
am  left  at  a  sightless  distance  In  the  rear,— even  I,  am 
about  to  add  my  drop  to  the  great  ocean ;  conscious 
though  I  be  that  it  will  be  lost  and  forgotten  in  a  mo- 
ment, as  haa  ever  been  the  ihte  of  every  **  drop  in  the 
oeean"  before.  Bear  with  me  however,  for  a  little, 
while  I  call  to  your  reooHection  the  extent  and  the  ef- 
fiBCts  of  thia  great  evil,  of  the  indefinite  multiplicatioa 
ef  produetaona  in  every  art,  in  erery  aeieneey  in  sTery 
walk  of  literature. 

It  cannot  be  denied,  that  the  ptegreas  of  tune  and  of 
discovery  nrast  render  the  introdoetion  of  new  works 
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in  the  arts  and  acienees,  of  ineriiabla  naoassity :  AoA 
perhaps  there  haa  never  been  an  .era  in  the  hiatory  of 
cor  raoe^  more  lemarkable  for  improvement  in  them  all, 
than  the  last  seventy  years.  That  space  of  tine  will 
indude,  I  think,  the  invention  of  the  balloon— ^e  dis- 
covery'of  the  nature  of  eleetridty  by  Doctor  Franklin, 
and  of  the  uses  of  steam  by  Bolton  and  Watts ;  and 
since  that  day,  ivhat  wonderAil  additions  have  been 
made  in  every  seienee.  Philosophy  in  many  of  its 
branches  has  ondergone  an  entire  revolatiob  The  sci- 
ence of  chemistry  within  forty  years  is  so  changed  that 
Foureroy  and  Lavoisier  would  llnd  themsaivea  tyros,  if 
they  eoald  rise  from  their  graves,  and  Priestley  woald 
be^  incapable  of  comprehending  a  single  term  in  the 
new  and  improved  nomendatnre  of  his  socoessors  in 
that  beavtiful  stady.  No  wonder  then,  that  year  after 
year,  new  and  improved  works  in  philosophy  -should 
be  ushered  into  the  world,  to  keep  pace  with  the  pio- 
gresB  of  the  sdenoe. 

So  too  in  medidtte.  Whatever  we  may  thank  of  the 
slow  advance  that-haa  been  made  in  the  healing  art,  there 
can  be  little  reason  to  doabt  that  moeh  thai  is  valua- 
ble has  been  dMoovered,  and  much  that  was  erroneous 
has  been  pruned  away.  The  unlearned,  I  imagine^  are 
bnt  little  aware  of  the  empirical  atate  of  thia  branch  of 
human  knowledge  an  hundred  and-^fiy  years  ago; 
when  the  '*  Mithridate**  and  **  Venice  treade,**  each 
composed  of  Ibrty  antagonising  iogredienta,  were  the 
great  Catholicons;  when  the  distilled  viper  was  held 
to  be  the  panacea  in  all  cases  of  poison,  and  the  filings 
of  a  dead  man's  scull  were  the  most  approved  specific 
for  epilepsy  and  madneas.  It  is  not  wonderful  that  in 
successive  genemtions,  new  .works  should  have  been 
continually  found  necessary  in  thia  m3rsterlous  science, 
whose  importance  ^  only  equalled  by  ita  hidden  intri- 
cades,  which  seem  hitherto  to  have  in  a  great  degree 
defied  the  best  sustained  efibrts  of  human  ingenuity. 

With  the  law  the  case  it  not— or  ougki  not  to  be  the 
same*  It  is  a  reproach  to  the  profesdoo,  that  every 
year  should  be  so  fruitful  in  new  productions,  on  a  sub- 
ject which.ought,  in  ten  centuries  at  least,  to  have  been 
reduced  to  aome  certain  and  definite  rules.  A  few  years 
past,  it  was  said  that  180  octavo  volumes  of  new  law 
books  had  in  one  year  been  publiahed  in  England,  and 
those  of  America  are  probably  not  less  numerous ;  thus 
famishing,  in  each  year,  360  octavo  volumes  fbr  the 
profession ;  making  about  a  votunu  a  day,  without  ex- 
duding  sabbaths.  No  human  being  can  keep  pace 
with  such  an  increase  of  law  publications ;  and  if  he 
could,  he  would  soon  be  in  the  condition  of  a  very 
learned  man,  of  whom  the.  late  celebrated  Robert  Hale 
observed  **  that  he  put  ao  many  booka  upon  his  head, 
that  kit  kndnt  eouM  noI  movt.'*  Certain  it  is  that  our 
most  distinguished  advocatea  are  thoae  who  have  tkmtgki 
most ;— not  always  those  who  have  read  moat ;  and  it 
is  not  less  certain  that  our  great  luminary,  the  late 
Chief  Justice,  waa  less  in  the  habit  of  incumbering 
himself  with  hosts  of  authorities  than  many  At  less 
distinguished  men.  He  seemed  to  have  the  power  of 
eliminating  the  prindples  of  the  law  with  vast  fhcib'ty, 
and  of  selecting  with  unerring  sagacity,  fiom  the  mass 
of  cases  often  presented  by  the  bar,  those  which  were 
most  deserving  of  respect  and  consideration.  For  such 
a  man,  it  waa  enough  to  look  to  the  famOaint  of  the 
law.    For  him,  digests,  and  commentaries^  and  the  ele- 


mentary compilatiooa  which  load  our  shdves,  were  al- 
most useless;  as  his  own  penetrating  intellect  disoenv 
ed,  with  the  quickness  of  intuition,  the  true  prindple 
of  the  caaes^  and  hia  own  powerful  analyais  reduced 
them  a]wa3ra  to  their  deroents.  His  capadty  of  aiit- 
mUuHtn,  (if  I  may  ao  speak)  waa  unrivalled.  What- 
ever he  **  fedb  in"  to  his  vigorous  intellect,  was  instantly 
made  his  own,  and  he  always  preferred  to  reaaon  upon 
the  pirindpU  which  he  elabomted  from  a  case,  radier 
than  rest  upon  the  authority  of -the  case  itsd£  Were 
all  our  judges  like  him,  parade  of  authority  would  cease 
to  be  in  faahion,  and  tezt^books  and  dementary  works 
would  be  thrown  by  as.  unprofitable.  As  it  is,  the  pro- 
fesdon  must  content  themselves  with  their  vUumt  o-doy, 
or  abandon  the  vain  enterprise  of  keeping  pace  with 
the  new  publicationa,  and  surrender  the  hope  of  maa- 
taring  the  great  masses  of  new  matter  oontinually 
thrown  upon  tbdr  hands. 

As  to  divinity,  one  would  suppose  that  with  the 
Bible  for  iti  foundation,  Kttle  room  would  be  found  for 
deluging  the  worid  with^  publicationa  upon  that  topic 
Yet  it  has  proved  to  be  one  of  the  most  valuable  cus- 
tomers of  the  press,  and  scatters,  with  liberal  and  pro- 
fuse hand,  its  tracts,  and  biographies,  and  aermona,  and 
eommentariea,  to  the  great  and  inextricable  confbdon  of 
many  of  the  devout,  who  are  often  entangled  in  the 
meshes  of  a  controversy,  or  bewildered  by  the  obscuri- 
ties of  an  expodtion.  It  now  can  boast  of  its  Hom^i 
hUrodmetiui  mfite  vdomes ;  a  fair  paralld  to  the  Law- 
yers' Bacon's  MrUgwunt  in  seven ;  while  Scott's  Com- 
mentary finda  itself  in  magnitude  the  rival  of  the  maasy 
volumes  of  Lord  Coke,  and  of  the  learned  Commenta- 
ries of  the  great  Van  Swieten,  on  the  '*  mireutf  m  iimi- 
m^  breviiaUf  UbeUut^  of  Boerhaave.  Yet  not  a  month 
passes,  without  voluminous  republicatioos  of  andent 
works  or  of  new  treatises  on  divinity,  with  a  host  of 
biographies  of  persons  of  little 'distinction,  and  mjrriada 
of  tmcts  of  every  character  and  description.  The  oon- 
aeqilenoe  is,  what  mig^t  well  be  expected.  The  mas* 
sive  works  oooopy,  unread,  the  shelves  of  the  library, 
and  the  tmcts  are  scattered— numerous  as  the  leavea 
in  Vallambroafr— through  every  apartment  in  the  house. 
They  ars  not  read,  ibr  they  emuui  be  read.  Lifb 
waa  made  for  a0l<oii,-*not  alone  for  atudy,  and  much 
less  for  loose  and  desultory  reading;  and  ibr  the  mass 
of  mankind,  fbr  whom  religion  is  dedgned,  the  Bible 
and  a  few  well-selected  volumes  are  far  more  valuable, 
than  the  innumerable  publications  which  distract  the 
mind  and  unsettle  the  opinion.  In  short,  this  extrava- 
gance of  publication  defeats  itadf,  as  is  distinctly  seen 
in  the  rage  for  biograpbiea.  Biography  la  designed  to 
perpetuate  the  lives  and  characters  of  distinguished 
men :  but  when  the  dawmpgs  of  piety  in  a  child,  or  the 
fbrvor  of  death-bed  devotion,  are  thne  deemed  suflSdent 
motives  for  sach  publications,  biography  ceases  to  be  a 
distinction,  and  biographies  will  therefore  soon  cease  to 
be  read.  Nothing  aocordingly  ia  more  desirable,  than 
some  discrimination,  by  the  learned  and  reverend  clergy, 
in  the  publications  ushered  into  the  world  under  their 
patronage;  for,  those  mistake  greatly,  who  think  there 
can  be  no  tnuh  in  a  publication  which  has  religion  for 
its  objeH,  The  thject  cannot  always  dignify  the  pro- 
duction ;  nor  can  religion  render  jadiclous  or  proper,  a 
species  of  compodtion  which,  on  any  other  subject, 
would  be  deemed  pemidooa  or  iU-advised.    Thus,  if 
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tales,  and  novelfl,  and  dramatic  pioditetions,  are  justly 
reprobated  as  unfit  for  youthful  indulgence,  because  of 
their  lendeney  to  enervate  the  mind,  and  to  induce  a 
light  and  superficial  habit  of  reading^  they  are  obnox- 
ious to  the  objection,  though  religion  be  the  subject  of 
them ;  and  though  I  am  far  from  thinking^  that  instruc- 
tion cannot  advantageously  be  conveyed  through  these 
channels,  yet  experience  demonstrates,  that  when  too 
much  multiplied,  they  become  an  eviL  The  supervi- 
sors of  the  press  should  thereibre  take  care,  to  put  the 
seal  of  approbatioD  on  those  only  which  best  deserve 
it.  They  should  winnow  the  wheat  from  the  chaff,  and 
throw  the  latter  to  the  winds. 

If  there  be  any  foundation  for  these  complaints  in 
reference  to  the  leanied  professions,  what  shall  we  say 
when  we  turn  to  the  subjea  of  general  literature  7  We 
must  pronounce  it  an  Augean  Stable.  The  mass  of 
trash  is  abeoiately  beyond  computatioB.  It  has  vitkted 
the  public  taste  which  can  now  be  satisfied  with  noth- 
ing else,  and  is  as  voracious  and  insatiable  as  the  daugh- 
ters of  the  horse  leech.  Accordingly,  the  reading  public 
are  inundated  with  every  species  o£  light  and  frivolous 
production*  Romances  and  tales  are  showered  upon 
us ! — ^Poetry,  from  every  boarding  school  miss  or  aspi- 
ring hobby-dehoy,  fills  the  columns  of  our  periodicals 
Reminiscences  of  people  who  ought  to  be  focgotten, 
biographies  of  those  who  might  as  well  never  have 
lived,  reviews  of  works  which  shouM  be  burned  rather 
than  reviewed,  annotations  upon  others  which  were 
fortunately  passing  into  merited  oUivion,  all  crowd 
upon  us  in  endless  profusion.  Every  quaint  saying  or 
threadbare  piece  of  wit  is  preserved  (not  in  amber  in- 
deed) in  the  innumerable  productions  of  that  class  which 
are  denominated  works  of  humor; — ^works,  dictated 
by  an  inveterate  resolution  to  have  a  jest  in  every  line, 
and  something  ''fiinny'*  in  trtry  word;  and  which 
have  had  so  unfortunate  an  eflect  upon  the  public  taste, 
that  with  a  certain  class  of  readers  nothing  will  go  down 
but  the  blunders  of  an  Irishman,  the  slaqg  of  a  boxer, 
the  refined  repartees  of  a  fishwoman,  or  the  cant  phrases 
of  some  monster  of  the  imagination,  that  finds  no  like- 
ness in  heaven  above,  or  the  earth  beneath,  or  the 
waters  under  the  earth.  In  America,  indeed,  we  have 
added  to  the  magazine  of  valuable  materials  for  those 
trathf  productions.  Our  negroes  are  almost  as  valuable 
to  our  modem  novelists  as  to  our  cotton  planterf^  and 
Cuffee's  broken  English  has  afforded  a  pleasing  variety 
to  the  haberdashers  in  the  vulgarities  of  low  life. 
Hence  the  Jim  Crows  and  the  Jim  Browns,  are  mighty 
favorites  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic^  and  will  com- 
mand a  crowded  au<lienee  where  Hamlet  is  played  to 
empty  boxes:  and  so  too  hundreds  will  be  delighted 
with  the  broad  farce  and  the  practical  jokes,  and  the 
forced  conceits  of  the  Pickwick  Club,  or  the  *'  Memoirs 
of  Little  Pedlington** — who  will  throw  by  even  the 
works  of  Sir  Walter,  or  the  novels  of  Bulwer,  as  prosy 
and  dull 

It  cannot  be  denied,  that  symptoms  of  this  depravity 
of  taste  early  displayed  themselves  in  our  literature. 
To  go  no  farther  back  than  the  tknes  of  Pope  and  Swift, 
we  have  proof  that  the  Augustan  age  of  England  was 
not  untainted.  Perhaps  no  writer  ever  composed  more 
trash  than  Dean  Swift ;  and  it  is  wonderful  that  it  has 
been  so  carefully  collected  and  preserved  through  suc- 
cessive editions  of  his  works,  when  there  was  so  great 


an  abundance  of  sterling  material  for  an  ample  publi^ 
cation  without  it.  Few  have  written  more — none  have 
written  better  than  he  has  done.  But  nbne  have  writp 
ten  mote  trash,  even  amongTthe  prolific  authors  of  our 
own  times.  Nor  did  he  stand  alone  in  this.  Even  the 
standard  productions  of  other  writers  of  his  fime,  coo- 
tain  much  that  was  not  worth  preserving.  Thoae  who 
have  heard  the  praises  of  the  Spectator  and  the  Tatler 
loudly  sounded,  are  generally  surprised  to  find  in  their 
pages  so  much  to  disapprove,  and  so  little  €»f  the  nmm 
that  was  worthy  of  preservation.  They  are,  indeed, 
monuments  of  the  talents  of  their  authors ;  but  many 
of  the  papers  are  bek>w  mediocrity,  and  many  are  but 
evidences  of  talents  misapplied.  Perverted  as  is  the 
taste  of  the  present  day,  we  have  too  much  refinement 
to  endure  in  our  periodicals  the  indelicacies  which 
abound  in  the  papers  of  Addison  and  Steele,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  gross  indecencies  of  the  Dean  of  Sl 
Patrick. 

But  while  (to  the  honor  of  the  present  age)  we  dis- 
countenance obscenity,  and  frown  upon  iaMB  cnfinA-r, 
yet  coarM  humor,  vulgar  dialogue,  practical  wit,  scenes 
of  k>w  life  and  graphic  sketches  of  the  nmuBCfs  and 
habits  of  the  very  dregs  of  society  are  all  the  rage. 
Oddily  is  an  indispensable  ingredient  in  our  novels,  and 
in  straining  alter  oddity  our  writers  become  unnatiml 
and  ridiculous.  Tet  the  greater  the  caricature— the 
less  the  resemblance  to  nature,— the  more  are  we  de- 
lighted with  the  monster  of  the  imagination.  How 
should  such  a  production  as  the  *'  Picwicks,"  ever  have 
sprung  from  so  talented  a  writer  as  Mr.  Dickena^  but 
that  he  was  writing  fiir  a  generation  which  tolerates 
Jim  Crow  upon  the  stage ;  which  would  prefer  Colman's 
broad  grins  to  Goldsmith's  racy  humor,  and  substitutes 
the  melo-diama,  and  the  opera,  and  the  spectacle,  and 
broad  farce,  for  the  best  tragedies  of  Shakspeare,  and 
the  finest  productions  of  the  comic  rouse.  It  is  matter 
of  surprise  indeed,  that  such  a  vagary  should  have 
called  forth  a  labored  criticism  of  eight  pages  in  your 
September  number.  I  shouki  have  preferred  the  sum- 
mary course  of  Anthony  in  the  pnecriptions  of  the  trium- 
virate,— "Look  I  with  a  spot  I  damn  him."  Such  works 
should  be  dealt  with  by  those  who  cater  for  the  publie 
taste,  in  the  most  compendious  manner.  The  censor 
shouki  pronounce  ex  eaUUdrtu  He  should  deny  lAe 
iiNprisistar  at  once,  where  the  broad  stamp  of  vul^ty 
is  seen  upon  the  first  glance  at  the  production.  He 
should  not  think  it  necessary  to  entor  upon  the  disMc- 
tion  of  it,  or  to  justify  his  judgmrat  by  an  elaborato 
vindication.  That  course  must  be  reserved  for  works 
that  are  worthy  of  criticism ;  whose  erron  require  to  be 
expossd  and  deserve  to  be  recorded.  Convictions  fiar 
Mgh  freofofi,  find  their  way  into  the  stato  trials^ — for 
pihf  isreeny,  aewr. 

Unfortunately,  it  is  not  easy  to  devise  a  corrective 
for  these  abuses.  So  long  as  society  swallows  eagerly 
all  the  trash  that  is  prepared  for  it,  so  k>ng  will  authon 
be  fixmd  ready  to  pander  to  its  vitiated  taste ;  and,  un- 
luckily, the  increased  indulgence  but  mintsten  to  the 
disease — ^and  whefai  instead  of  saturating  the  depraved 
appetite.  -Much,  however,  might  be  done  by  an  able 
and  impartial  corps  of  reviewers,  in  the  several  depart- 
ments of  science  and  literature,  to  whom  the  reading 
public  would  be  ever  ready  to  listen  with  a  fiill  degree 
of  oonfidenceii    Let  them  keep  themselves  untaioted  by 
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this  leprosy  $  let  them  keep  the  mind's  eye  stesdily  fixed 
on  the  main  objects  of  all  literature,  the  improTement  of 
the  heart,  the  enlightening  of  the  mind,  the  adyapee* 
mentofknowledgeytheincreaseof  wisdom  I  Subsidiary 
to  these  indeed,  are  worics  of  rational  amusement.  But 
even  these  ought  to  aspire  to  elevate  the  mind  and  dig- 
nify the  character ;  while  those  are  unequivocally  to  be 
condemned,  which  serve  only  to  degrade,  while  they 
profeas  to  entertain ;  which  deal  only  in  vulgarities,  and 
whose  great  boast  is  to  raise  a  laugh  at  the  expense  of 
the  understanding. 

In  the  present  state  of  literature,  indeed,  and  particu- 
larly with  us,  some  pioneers  are  necessary.  In  Ame- 
rica, few  can  indulge,  in  a'  life  of  literary  leisure.  We 
are  all  too  busy  in  making  a  living,  to  be  able  to  read 
all  the  numerous  producUons  of  the  press.  We  can 
read  sosie,  but  we  have  no  time  to  sc^t.  Some  one 
then  must  select  for  us.  That  person  is  the  review^, 
and  if  he  discharges  the  doty  feithftally  and  ably,  he 
contributes  as  much  as  any  other  man  in  society  to  the 
advancement  of  geiMrsI  knowledge.  Moreover,  there 
are  many  who  have  not  leisure  to  peruse  a  massive  vo- 
lume, who  may  yet  derive  great  benefit  from  an  able 
analysis  of  It .  Many  whose  avocations  will  never  pei^ 
mit  their  prosecution  of  t|ie  study  of  geology,  and  the 
history  of  fossil  remains,  have  been  nevertheless  much 
edified  without  doubt,  and  their  conceptions  mudi  en- 
Urged,  by  the  review  of  the  work  of  Doctor  Buckland 
on  those  interesting  topics.  The  work  at  large  must  be 
studied  by  the  man  of  science :  a  synopsis  will  suffice 
for  most  general  readers.  And  herein  consists  the 
great  merit  of  the  reviewer.  He  must  have  the  talent 
to  select,  which  impUes  thorough  knowledge  of  his  sub- 
ject, and  a  sound  and  well  disciplined  judgment.  He 
must  also  have  the  faculty  of  analysis  and  a  power  of 
condensation,  with  a  happy  knack  at  presenting  suc- 
cinctly the  object  and  contents  of  the  volume  under  his 
bands.  And  if  to  this  he  unites  such  an  acquaintano6 
with  the  subject,  as  to  be  enabled  to  give  to  his  reader 
a  spirited  outline,  it  is  not  improbable  his  review  may 
convey  as  much  valuable  knowledge,  as  the  more  la- 
bored performance  of  his  author.  Such  was  the  cha- 
racter of  the  Edioborg  Review  under  the  management 
of  Jeffrey,  by  whom  its  reputation  was  mised  to  the 
most  exalted  pitch.  A  work  of  the  same  ability  here, 
would  be  of  incalculable  value,  if  conducted  as  it  ought 
to  be,  with  reference  to  our  situation  and  wants.  It 
would  close  the  door  at  once  upon  trash  from  abroad, 
and  raise  the  standard  of  literary  taste  at  home.  And 
if  it  did  not  wither  the  noxious  or  unprofitable  plants, 
which  are  continually  springing  up  in  our  own  land, 
its  feir  sheet  would  at  least  never  be  soiled  with  them. 
If  it  gave  the  reader  less  original  matter,  it  would  give 
them  at  least  mors  good  matter.  It  is  a  great  mistake 
to  suppose  our  main  defect  is  the  want  of  original  pro- 
ductions. The  press  is  continually  throwing  off  an 
abundance  of  them,  such  as  they  are.  The  great  defea 
is  in  the  itopU,  not  in  the  fuonliim  produced ;  and  of  this 
we  shall  be  satisfied,  if  we  will  turn  over  our  periodi- 
cala,  and  idect  from  the  numeroua  origkud  produethns 
thon  tekkh  Aove  added  ettentiattf  to  kunum  knowledge^ 
md  ore  fir  that  came  likely  to  go  down  topoeteriiy  at  beno- 
faetwns  to  mankind.  Verily,  Mr.  Editor,  I  fear  you 
would  be  puzzled  to  find  many,  even  in  your  highly 
approved  paper.  I  should  tremble  indeed  for  my  brother 


scribblers,  if  they  were  exposed  to  such  an  ordeal  as 
that  to  which  the  library  of  the  Bjiight  of  La  Mancha 
is  said  to  have  been  subjected.  The  merciless  curate 
would  certainly  burn  them  all  up  with  unsparing  hand. 
In  that  destiny  I  should  myself  participate,  nor  am  I  by 
any  means  assured  that  one  equally  disgraceful  does 
not  await  me.  I  look  for  nothing  better  than  to  see 
myself  converted  into  the  lining  of  a  trunk,  or  the  en- 
velope of  a  pound  of  coffee ;  and  my  highest  aspiration 
is  to  find  myself  made  up  into  a  schoolboy^  kite,  and 
mounting  into  the  air,  with  the  motto^  "  Itwr  ad  attraJ* 
It  would,  I  am  sure,  afford  me  the  only  chance  I  shall 
ever  have  of  striking  my  head  against  the  stars. 
Your  humble  servant, 

OUTXa  OLDSCHOOL. 


COLLEGES  IN  THE  U.  S. 

Judging  by  the  extent  and  complexity  of  the  machi- 
nery for  instruction  in  our  country,  its  people  wght  to 
be  the  best  informed  in  the  world.  The  United  States 
contain  95  colleges!  Their  distribution  among  the 
states  is  as  follows : 


Maine,           • 

• 

S 

North  Carolina,     . 

8 

New  ^arapehire, 

1 

South  Carolina, 

1 

Vermont, 

3 

Georgia, 

I 

Massachusetts^ 

3 

Alabama,       • 

3 

Rhode  Island, 

1 

Mississippi, 

3 

Connecticut, 

3 

Louisiana, 

3 

New  York, 

6 

Tennessee,    • 

5 

New  Jersey, 

2 

Kentucky,     • 

7 

Pennsylvania, 

10 

Ohio,     •       .        « 

n 

Delaware, 

1 

Indiana,         •       . 

3 

Maryland,     . 

4 

Illinois,          •       . 

5 

District  of  Columbia, 

2 

Missouri, 

6 

Virginia, 

• 

6 

Michigan,      • 

8 

These  are  colleges  for  instruction  in  the  general 
sciences.  Besides  these,  are  12  Law-schools,  26  Medi- 
cal, and  35  Divinity-sdiools.  The  number  of  students 
in  11  of  the  Law-schools,  is  227 ;  in  20  of  the  Medi- 
cal, 2,489 ;  and  in  30  of  the  Divinity-schools,  1058. 
The  numbera  in  the  rest,  are  not  returned. 

FNm  ^  tho  Sitdes  eontain  mare  eolUgeo  than  Virgima, 


POETS  AND  POETRY. 

"  Poetry  >■  annat*rftl;  no  msn  ever  talked  in  poetry  'cepc  a 

beadle  oa  bozla*  day,  or  Wtrren>e  blackin*,  or  Rowlsnd*a  oil, 

or  some  o*  them  low  fellows.    Never  jou  let  jounelf  down  to 

udk  poetry,  ny  boy." 

WeUer, 


Ma.  WmTt,— Although  named  after  the  wisest  man 
that  ever  lived,  I  am  afraid  that  you  will  think  me  very 
foolish  to  be  troubling  you  with  my  complaints;  yet 
seeing  that  even  my  great  namesake  did  not  always  the 
thing  that  was  right,  and  moreover,  that  you  did  not 
despise  my  former  communication,  but  put  it  down  in 
black  and  white,  I  am  tempted  again  to  address  you. 
I  have  given  up  travelling  as  I  told  you,  but  somehow 
or  other,  this  world  is  so  strangely  constituted,  that  do 
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as  we  will,  there  most  be  ionwUiing  to  perplex  and 
annoy  us,  and  how  to  get  rid  of  my  present  grievance 
I  cannot  divine.  It  is  therefore  that  I  fly  to  you  in  my 
distress,  hoping  that  ywa  superior  wisdom  may  sug- 
gest some  way  of  relieC 

Almost  all  yont  contributors,  I  observe,  stick  up  a 
kind  of  sign  board  at  Uie  lop  of  theur  writings,  and  you 
see  I  hare  followed  their  example ;  I  thmk  it  a  good 
eustom.  It  answers  a  useful  purpose,  because  your 
readers  may  be  considered  as  a  sort  of  traTcllers,  who 
like  to  know  which  way  they  are  going.  Wiiether 
they  be  in  search  of  business  or  pleasure,  they  can  take 
the  one  road  or  the  other,  according  to  the  sign,  and  by 
these  useful  contrivances,  they  can  always  know  where 
to  stop  for  "  Cakei  ahd  Beer/*  or  more  solid  fare.  Let 
nobody  stop  with  me,  who  cannot  be  satisfied  with  the 
humblest  cheer. 

When  I  tell  you,  Mr.  Editor,  that  I  am  like  the  man, 
who  nerer  made  but  one  rfajrme  in  his  life,  and  that 
was  "  Tkmmpin  and  DumpUng/*  missing  it  then  too, — 
you  may  well  wonder  that  poetry  shouU  be  my  theme ; 
but  I  have  been  so  much  vexed  and  worried  by  pools, 
that  I  am  almost  as  mad  as  Hogarth's  "  Enraged  Mu* 
sician ;"  and,  if  I  may  judge  from  the  manner  in  which 
they  have  beset  you,  I  have  no  doubt,  if  you  could  eome 
out  openly,  you  would  wish  the  whole  fraternity  at  the 
bottom  of  the  sea ;  and  I  have  a  shrewd  notion  that  you 
think  with  my  Lord  Byron,  that  if  they  have  drunk  of 
the  true  Castalian,  "  tt  Jbst  s  tittenuaiu  twang/* 

I  have  somewhere  read  of  an  old  gentleman,  who 
estimated  his  books  according  to  their  ponderousness. 
The  folios  weie  the  bes^  because  they  gave  him  the 
auundeii  naps ;  and,  for  my  part,  I  never  read  poetry 
but  |br  the  purpose  of  going  to  sleep ;  for  positively,  I 
can  hardly  undentand  half  of  it.    The  words  are  so 
transposed  for  the  sake  of  the  rhyme,  and  the  thoughts 
are  so  far-fetched,  that  it  fatigues  mt  to  death  to  find 
out  what  the  writer  meana.    Blank  verse  especially,  is 
to  me,  more  incomprehensible  than  the  demonstration 
we  used  to  call  at  school— Hot  Hkix— and  shall  I  con- 
ftss  it?  Yes,  and  a  thousand  others  wouM  do  the  same, 
if  they  were  as  candid  as  I  am.    I  never  could  get 
through  the  diTine  Milton  in  my  life.    As  old  Tom 
Mann  Randolph  once  said,  of  his  opponent  in  debate, 
"  I  cannot  follow  the  gentleman ;  he  is  too  erratic— he 
shakes  hands  with  the  comets^'*    I  never  attempt  to 
read  Paradise  Lost,  without  being  convinced  of  my 
fallen  stole,  when  I  awake,  and  £nd  myself  on  the  floor. 
Is  there  any  conceivable  subject,  much  less  the  devil 
and  his  imps,  upon  which  human  attention  can  be  kept 
awake  through  twelve  tedious  books  7  If  I  could  read 
by  steam,  I  should  feel  as  if  I  were  dragging  along 
twelve  burthen  cars.    I  have  selected  Milton  to  illus- 
trate my  feelings,  because  he  is  of  unquestioned  emi- 
nence; and  if  it  be  thus  with  me  at  the  fountain  head, 
what  must  I  endure  upon  the  tempest-tost  ocean  of 
modem  poetry  7  By  the  bye,  blank  verse !  What  is  the 
meaning  of  the  word  blank?  Like  the  fellow  who  had 
been  writing  prose  all  his  lift,  without  knowing  it,  here 
have  I  been  reading  blank  verse  all  my  life,  without 
once  hiquiring  into  its  meaning.    I  suppose  I  was  satis- 
fied from  not  comprehending  it,  that  it  was  all  a  blank ; 
but  let  us  see  what  the  dictionary  says,  for  people  now- 
a-days,  I  believe,  are  fod  upon  the  dictionary.    Blank- 
white,  unwritten,  confused,  without  rhyme ;  truly,  an  I 


excellent  definition  I  It  is  tag^iuad  indeed,  and  Bliiton'i 
veise^  is  to  use  his  own  words^  **cm^mtn  wane  com- 
faunded."  Can  any  sober  man  like  you  or  I,  Mr.  Edi- 
tor, read  his  account  of  Hell  and  the  Devil,  Sin  and 
Death,  Old  Night  and  Chaos,  without  feeling  Us  head 
a  perfect  chaort  What  monstrous  conceptions !  What 
inconceivable  descriptions !  What  unmtentble  hotrofs ! 
Was  the  man  mad  ?  No  wonder  he  was  blind ;  for  the 
bare  imagination  of  sudi  sights  as  he  describes  was 
enough  to  make  anybody  Uind.  Indeed  it  seems  to 
roe  to  be  absolutely  necesnury  to  be  blind,  or  at  knst  to 
shutone*s  eyes,  to  imagine  such  a  multitude  4if  devils— 
more  I  dare  swear  than  **  vast  hell  can  hold.**  Just 
shut  your  eyes,  for  a  moment,  and  observe  the  variety 
of  objects  yon  will  see  of  all  shapes  and  sixes.  It  mut 
have  been  in  this  way  that  his  iraaginaftien  **  fodfad  jbrfl 
the /arma  4^  UdngamUmmm,^  SeneofhiadeBcriptian 
are  realty  so  ludicrous  that  one  cannot  forbear  teigfaing 
outright ;  I  am  sure  I  eaniwt.  For  instanee,— «in,  ia 
giving  an-  account  of  her  birth,  says^  that  all  at  once 
Satan  had  the  headache,  and  his  heed  thrsw  forth  flames 
thick  and  fost,  till  the  left  aide  of  it  opened,  and  eat  she 
jumped— A  goddeis  armed ;  what  followed  then,  is  too 
horrible  for  decent  people  to  talk  about.  Again,  when 
Moloch  piopoees  to  attack  the  Almighty  with  **it^rnd 
tkmtder,  mud  far  Ugkbelmg,  U  ihaai  Uadb  fare  mtd  hanm^ 
among  the  angels,  who  can  refrain  firnn  sniiiing  at  this 
new  kind  of  ammunition  ?  I  should  think  Uatkfart  mort 
be  the  least  destructive  sort  I  know  that  I  hate  to  see 
my  fire  look  black  of  a  cold  day, — and  as  for  horror, 
where  it  was  to  be  got  and  how  U8ed,4  leave  for  devils 
to  explain ;  but  enough  of  this  nonsense.  I  did  not  set 
down  to  criticise  Milton — Heaven  help  me !  No^  I  ara 
too  oonsciouB  of  the  bngo  MavsBo  between  hmi  sod  a 
thumping  and  dumplin  sort  of  fellow  like  myself;  bat 
I  most  take  leave  to  say,  that  not  one  in  a  thoosend 
of  coifimott  fcXka^  mind  I  say  Common  folksy  who  afieci 
to  be  mightily  {leased  vrith  Paradise  Lost,  can  expound 
the  following  quotation.  ' 

**  Thej  pssa  the  plaaeta  eevra,  sod  peso  the  fiz*d 
And  that  CryBUlllDe  sphere,  whoee  balance  weigha 
The  trepidation  ulk*d,  and  that  flrat  moTed.'* 

Can  there  be  any  pleasure  in  reading  what  requires  so 
much  labor  to  understand  ?  No^  sir,  it  was  not  to 
criticise,  but  to  beseech  yon  to  urge  people^  who  cannot 
write  poetry,  to  let  it  aUme,  and  do  as  I  did.  I  once 
took  it  into  ray  head  that  I  could  draw,  and  was  always 
making  the  most  uncouth  things  in  the  world,  but  still 
could  not  be  convinced  of  my  incapacity  that  way, 
until  one  day  fis  I  was  sketching  a  head  of  the  Marquis 
La  Fhyette,  a  firiend  peeped  over  my  shouldei^-and 
asked  me,  if  that  was  a  water  jug  I  was  drawing.  A 
WATSR  juo ! !  The  head  of  La  Fsyette  misukea  for  a 
water  jug ! ! !  Mortified  to  death,  I  threw  down  my 
pencil— «nd  secretly  vowed,  that  I  was  done  with  that 
business  forever.  Just  so— entreat  those  who  never 
dipped  their  jugs  into  the  real  Hippocrene,  to  break 
them  at  once,  and  pursue  some  more  profitable  calling. 
I  know  well  that  Dean  Swift,  or  somebody,  has  said, 
that  every  one  must  have  a  poetical  purging  at  some 
period  of  life ;  but  he  never  intended  that  any  one  should 
bring  on  a  diarrhoea  of  poetry.  I  have,  sir,  in  my  neigli- 
borhood,  a  run  mad  poet ;  and  I  ask  you  to  recommend 
what  can  be  done  to  restore  the  man  to  his  senses.    If 
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Chalmen  can  cure  a  man  at  dninkenneaa,  surely  you 
might  compound  a  dose  which  would  cure  my  neighbor 
of  his  propensity  to  rhyme.  I  was  in  hopes  that  some 
of  your  Tersifiers  had  given  him  a  dose  that  he  never 
eould  get  over,  but  he  is  at  it  again-^snd  worse  than 
evw.  Ought  he  not  to  be  sent  to  the  Mnatic  hospital  ? 
For  you  know  that  a  poet  has  himself  said, 

• 

"  The  luoatie,  the  lorer,  tnd  the  poet, 
Are  of  imagioation  all  compact** 

What  am  I  doing?  Plague  on  the  fellow,  he  has  abso- 
lutely infected  me  with  his  propensitiea— ^wit  let  me  de- 
scribe him.  He  goes  about  with  a  sesquipedalian  to- 
hime  of  poems,  six  inches  thick,  in  a  large  side  pocket ; 
and  there  is  no  subject  which  can  bo  introduced  into 
conversation,  that  he  is  not  iitamedlately  ready  to  draw 
out  his  heavy  artillery,  and  fire  away  upon  you.  He 
hss  made  an  Aapstic  upon  every  man,  woman  and 
child  in  the  county ;  and  lil  tell  you  how  he  does  it;  he 
says  it  is  the  simidest  thing  in  the  world.  He  writes 
down  the  initials,  and  then  without  any  manner  of 
reference  to  the  particular  individual  to  be  described,  he 
writes  whatever  enten  his  head,  and  is  as^well  satisfied 
with  ikis  productions^  as  if  they  were  the  finest  portraits. 
I  could  out  out  as  good  verse  with  a  l»«ad-aze.  He  is 
besides,  a  perfect  poetical  Jackdaw,  and  is  so  tricked 
Oat  in  other  people's  feathers,  that  you  dare  not  open 
3roQr  mouth,  but  he  is  ready  for  you  with  quotations 
innumorable.  He  beats  Dr.  Pangkes  holk>w.  This  is 
safficiently  annoying,  but  nothing  to  the  infiiction  of  his 
own  rhymes.  Not  a  cat  nor  dog  can  die,  but  he  writes 
an  epitaph.  Marriage  with  us,  is  absolutely  disoour- 
aged— because  the  young  people  are  afraid  of  an  epitha- 
lamtum.  It  is  dangerous  to  admit  him  into  your  hoose^ 
for  ha  goes  away  and  describes  every  mother*s  son  of 
you.  Ha  has  caused  some  of  my  most  valuable  ac- 
quaintances to  emigrate  to  Che  western  country.  In 
shorty  he  keeps  a  PoUicd  Bank,  end  HaemmU  paper, 
Omr  wkUe  esmimmtty  w  ftooded  toUh  his  nolct.  There  is 
no  danger  of  his  tUppmg,  I  wish  there  was.  He  is 
truly  a  dreadful  aniooal,  and  ought  to  be  treated,  as  the 
ancients  did  their  mischievous  bulls.  He  should  hsTO 
hay  upon  his  head ;— Fcniufi  Aafrcl  comu,  ought  to  be 
graveo  on  his  forehead.  His  effrontery  is  the  most  un- 
blushing. He  reads  his  own  productions  without 
shame,  and  looks  around  with  an  air  of  triumph  for 
approbation.  He  declares  he  was  bom  a  poet,  and 
cannot  help  writing  if  he  would ;  that  he  has  the  divine 
afflatus^  and  most  pour  out  his  abundant  thoughts.  He 
takes  snuff  to  excess,  and  says  he  has  a  most  hefceUeni 
Jbke,  Now,  sir,  can  you  imagine  a  greater  bore? 
Even  sleep,  my  fiivorite  resort,  is  denied  me ;  for  he  will 
not  sufibr  me  to  sleep — but  like  a  fly,  is  perpetui^ly 
tickling  my  nose  with  "  how  do  you  like  that  7"  **  mark 
this,"  and  **  observe  that"  I  groan  in  spirit,  but  the 
fe]k>w  has  no  bowels  of  compassion.  Sometimes  in  a 
frenzy,'  I  jump  up  and  rush  out,  but  he  follows  me,  and 
eontinuer  reading  long  after  I  get  out  of  the  reach  of  his 
Jmee,  With  all  this,  he  has  not  the  most  distant  idea 
of  his  own  abaurdity.  Once  I  slept  in  the  same  room 
with  him ;  I  say  slept,  because  by  great  good  luck  his 
poetical  blunderbuss  had  been  left  down  stairs.  In  the 
middle  of  the  night,  I  felt  some  one  shaking  me ;  and 
opening  my  eyes,  there  he  stood  over  me  with  a  candle 
in  one  hand^  and  a  written  paper  in  the  other,  to  read 


to  me  some  beautiful  thoughts  which  he  had  been  en>- 
bodying  in  his  shirt  t — 1 ! !  He  has  written  a  sort  of 
mock  heroicomical  poem,  which  it  was  my  purpose  to 
send  you  with  my  annotations  and  reflections.  It  is 
called  the  Diviad,  and  is  founded  upon  a  story  which 

was  current  some  years  ago,  of  one  of  our  Pres ts, 

who  was  remarkably  fond  of  swimming,  and  who,  upon 
one  occasion,  went  out  with  his  son  to  the  Potomac, 
and  in  the  course  of  their  aquatic  pranks,  overturned 
their  boat,  and  lost  all  their  clothes.  After  various  at- 
tempts to  recover  them  by  diving,  they  succeeded  in 
obtaining  a  portion  of  the  habiliments  of  the  lather  and 
son,  but  not  enough  to  rig  out  the  former  for  a  becoming 
entrance  into  Washington.  By  sending  off  the  son,  a 
cabinet  council  was  called,  consisting  of  B— ,  S— -,  C-— « 
arid  R— ,  who  respectively  gave  their  opinions  to  his 
msjesty  mounted  upon  his  throne  (viz.  the  bottom  of 
the  boat),  as  to  the  most  adviseaUe  mode  of  getting 
back  to  Washington  without  an  exhibition  of  his 
nudity  ;  but  I  must  stop,  or  I  shall  tire  you  as  much  as 
he  has  Ured  me.  I  know  that  thisis'*ray<A€rasiuUm 
putt  up,"  as  Mr.  Welier  Mys  ]  but  the  art  of  writing, 
according  to  Sam,  is  to  make  the  reader  visk  there  vof 

mere. 

Very  respectfully, 

Your  most  obedient,  humble  servant, 

SOLOMON  SOBBaSiOIS. 


ECLIPSE  OF  THE  SUN  IN  1838. 

The  sun  will  be  eclipsed,  visibly  throughout  the 
United  States,  on  the  ]8ih  of  September  next,  between 
3  and  6  o'clock,  P.  M.  The  eclipse  will  not  be  toU), 
but  annukar:  that  is,  the  moon,  being  too  near  the  sun 
to  hide  it  entirely  from  our  view,  will  leave  its  margin 
visible,  like  a  luminous  ring  {anwubts),  to  those  behold- 
ers whose  place  makes  the  moon  pass  directly  between 
them  and  the  sun's  exact  centre. 

The  tract  of  country,  to  which  the  eclipse  will  be 
thus  central,  is  stated  in  the  American  Almanac  to  be 
the  following : 

Beginning  to  be  Tisible  in  the  unknown  regions  near 
the  North  Pole,  the  central  or  annular  eclipse  will  pass 
through  Kamtschalka  in  Asia,  the  British  Possessions 
in  North  America,  net  for  west  of  Hudson's  Bay, — 
Lake  Superior,  Wisconsin  Territory,  Michigan,  Lake 
Erie,  the  N.  E.  part  of  Ohio^  the  Southeastern  part  of 
Pennsylvania,  the  western  part  of  Maryland,  northern 
part  of  Virginia,  southern  part  of  Maryland,  eastern 
shore  of  Virginia,  and  into  the  Atlantic  Ocean :  its 
course  being  from  N.  W.  to  S.  K  The  eclipse  will  be 
mmmUBTt  over  a  space  490  miles  wide. 

The  ring,  in  the  places  where  it  may  be  seen,  will 
continue  only^rom  fiur  to  about  ric  and  a  keHf  minutes. 

At  Baltimore,  the  eclipse  will  begin  at  6  minutes 
past  3,  P.  M.  The  Ring  will  be  formed  at  25  minutes 
past  4 ;  and  be  central  at  S7i  minutes  past  4.  The 
eclipse  will  end  at  40  minutes  past  5. 

At  Washington  City,  and  Richmond^  the  sereral 
phases  will  be  within  a  small  fraction  of  a  minute,  of 
the  same  times  as  at  Baltimore. 

At  Raleigh,  within  about  S  minutes  of  the  same 
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times.    But  there,  no  ring  will  appear.    The  eon  will 
be  a  very  tUnder  creseeni. 

This  crescent  wiit  be  wider  and  wider,  with  boras 
less  and  less  sharp,  as  we  go  south  and  southwest, 
or  north  and  northeast,  from  the  path  of  the  central 
eclipse. 

This  path  first  touches  the  earth  at  a  point  near  the 
North  Pole,  a  little  east  of  the  meridian  of  Greenwich. 
In  a  few  seconds  afterwards,  it  attains  its  greatest 
northern  latitude  (88^),  whilst  for  the  first  8  minutes 
it  moves  rapidly  westward,  until  it  is  99^  west  of  that 
meridian.  In  ten  minutes  after  passing  out  of  Vjr« 
ginia,  into  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  it  leaves  the  earth,  at  a 
point  about  34^  north  latitude,  and  58^  west  longitude ; 
just  one  hour,  48  minotes,and  39  seconds  after  its  first 
touching  the  earth:  haying  traversed  a  somewhat  cir^ 
cuitotts  track,  of  6000  miles  In  length ;  and  (as  we  said 
before)  the  whole  annular  path  being  480  miles  in 
breadth.  It  reaches,  in  width,  from  Fairfield  county  in 
Connecticut,  nearly  to  Raleigh  in  North  Carolina. 

The  counties  of  Virginia,  through  which  the  exact 
centre  of  the  eclipse  will  pass,  are  Morgan,  Berkeley, 
Jefferson,  Loudoun,  Fair&x,  and  Accomac. 

This  will  be  the  last  central  eclipse  of  the  sun  visible 
in  the  United  States,  untU  that  of  Mky  96th,  1854: 
which  will  be  also  mmndar.  The  next  tcUd  eclipse  of 
the  sun  will  be  August  7th,  1869. 


TOUE  TO  THE  NORTHERN  LAKES. 

Mr.  Whitb  : 

Air,— Daring  an  excursion  this  summer  from  Vir* 
ginia  to  the  great  Northern  Lakes,  I  kept  a  diary  Ibr 
the  amusement  of  my  family,  and  thinking  that  part  of 
your  readers  might  like  to  learn  something  of  a  tour, 
which  though  rarely  taken  till  of  late  for  either  busi- 
ness or  pleasure,  is  now  becoming  both  frequent  and 
fashionable,  I  send  you  my  notes  for  the  use  of  your 
agreeable  miscellany* 

I  am,  respectfully,  yours, 

A  8UB8CRIBB1V. 

jmemmUy  8epL  30, 1887. 


Called  at  Montpelier.    Passed  a  pleasant  day 

with  the  amiable  MrSi  M.  and  the  hon.  Mr.  M.,  then 
on  a  visit ;  yet,  I  couki  not  but  miss  the  very  inter- 
esting and  instructive  oonversatioft  of  the  late  vene- 
rable proprietor. 

To  those  who  were  in  search  of  political  information 
generally,  and  of  American  historical  facts  in  particular, 
Mr.  Madison's  conversation  mingled  the  vtUe  and  dtdee 
more  happily  than  did  that  of  any  other  person  I  ever 
met  with. 

Mrs.  M tells  me  that  one  volume  of  the  papers, 

that  which  contains  Mr.  Madison's  opinions  on  consti- 
tutional law,  is  BOW  ready  for  the  press,  but  she  has 
had  as  yet  no  better  offer  from  the  booksellers,  than  to 
print  the  work  at  their  joint  expense,  and  to  share  the 
profits.  She  also  informed  me  that  Congress,  after  ap- 
propriating money  for  the  purchase  of  the  Debates  of 
the  Federal  CoDventioD,  omitted  to  make  any  for  the 


priating  of  it,  in  consequence  of  which,  it  must  be  with- 
held from  the  public  until  sometime  after  the  next  ses- 
sion. 

At  Washington,  visited  the  President  at  a  tcmporsry 
retreat  he  has  found,  about  four  miles  from  the  city. 
♦  «  ♦  ♦  ♦  Bought  Mr.  Gouge's  last  pamphlet,  and 
think  much  more  favorably  of  the  plan  of  separating 
the  treasury  concerns  from  the  banks  than  I  did.  He 
argues  speciously,  at  least,  that  the  patronage  of  the 
executive  woukl  be  far  less  on  that  plan,  than  it  would 
be  with  either  a  national  bank,  or  several  deposit  banks. 
Supposing  thja  objection  removed,  there  reomin  but 
two  others— one,  that  the  offioen  to  whom  the  custody 
of  the  revenue  was  committed,  migfai  be  tempted  and 
able  to  use  it  for  purposes  of  speculalioD— tb«  other, 
that  as  so  much  of  the  precious  metals  woaU  be  thus 
left  idle  in  the  public  treasury,  the  quantity  required 
for  circulation,  and  to  support  the  credit  of  the  banki^ 
would  be  in  the  same  degree  augmented.  Bat  it  must 
further  be  recollected,  that  if  both  these  objections  were 
answered,  or  should  be  deemed  of  little  importance,  the 
most  material  part  of  the  question,  which  is  the  cur- 
rency of  the  nation^  would  be  unaf&scted  and  unprcK 
vided  for  on  Mr.  Gouge^s  plan.  The  evils  of  a  defi- 
cient,4ir  an  excessive,  or  an  irregular  eirculatjon  for  the 
whole  conimunity,  are  of  infinitely  more  importaoce 
than  whether  the  financial  purposes  of  the  national 
treasury  should  be  discharged  with  more  or  less  convex 
nience  to  the  pnblie  officers^  or  more  or  leas  cost  to 
the  nation* 

Mr.  Van  Borea  has  two  reasons  for  withdrawing 
from  the  White  House  to  this  plaee  of  retirement ;  one, 
that  a  part  of  it  is  fitting  up— ^and  the  other,  the  one 
assigned,  was  that  he  was  more  free  firom  interruption, 
and  wouJd  be  better  able  to  prepare  ibr  the  appmcb- 
ing  session  of  Congress. 

«  *  «  *  4i  « 

On  Monday  the  17th,  Dr.  D and  myself  went  to 

visit  the  Laurel  Hill  Cemetery,  under  the  au8|»oes  of  its 
founder,  Mr.  Smith.  It  is  about  four  miles  north  of  the 
State  House,  and  consists  ef  thirty-five  acres  on  the 
banks  of  the  Schuylkill,  where  they  are  very  abrupt 
and  picturesque.  The  plan  is  but  partially  executed 
as  yet,  but  enough  is  already  added  by  art  to  what  had 
been  previously  done  by  nature,  to  show  that  it  will 
take  the  lead  among  all  our  decorated  repositoriea  for 
the  dead,  and  prove  a  profitable  speculation  to  its  pro- 
prietors. Lots  not  more  than  sufficient  for  single  fiuni* 
lies  peimanently,  sell  fit>m  five  or  six  hundred  dollars^ 
to  perhaps  twice  as  much,  according  to  situation.  This 
admits  of  great  variety,  so  as  to  suit  the  varying  tastes 
of  men.  Some  seek  the  most  public  spots— othen  the 
most  retired— one  selects  a  hollow  on  a  precipitous  part 
of  the  river  bank— another  would  repose  his  dust  under 
a  shady  tree  in  some  sequestered  nook.  A  large  green 
house  to  furnish  flowera  for  the  embellishment  of  the 
monuments  and  tombs— carriage  houses  Ibr  the  ac- 
commodation of  numerous  visitora — a  summer  house  oa 
an  eminence,  and  some  Grecian  temples,  constitute  the 
pressnt  or  projected  architectural  decoratkms  of  this 
Cemetery. 

We  took  Qirerd  College  on  our  way  back,  and  saw 
one  of  the  Corinthian  colunms  which  is  to  surround  the 
main  building  in  its  proper  position.  These  are  six  feel 
in  diameter  at  the  base,  and  consequently,  sixty  leel 
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high.  The  exterior  wall  appears  to  have  reached  ito  full 
height,  and  the  whole  it  expected  to  be  complete  in  two 
years  more.  The  interest  of  the  founder's  bequest  is 
all  that  is  permitted  to  be  expended  on  the  building. 
The  grounds  attached  to  it  contam  about  thirty  acres,  I 
think.  It  will  throw  into  the  shade  erery  other  edifice 
in  the  United  States  for  beauty  and  costliness,  and  I 
should  think  would  find  no  rival  in  any  coNege  in  Eu- 
rope* 

On  Tuesday  the  18th,  all  Philadelphia  was  m  com- 
motion, for  it  was  the  day  that  the  Pennsylvania  was 
to  be  launched  into  her  destined  element.  Though  one 
o^cIock  had  been  appointed  the  day  before  by  Captain 
Gwinn,  for  me  to  come  to  Che  Navy  Yard,  he  this 
morning  informed  me  that  the  crowd  threatened  to  be 
so  great,  that  he  would  recommend  me  to  come  at 
eleven — 1  did  so,  and  at  that  hour  found  every  window 
of  the  long  building,  from  which  the  launch  was  to  be 
viewed,  so  thronged  with  ladies,  that  there  was  room  for 
no  more.  After  looking  about  me  I  found  a  shady  spot 
outside  of  the  same  building,  where  a  bridge  across  a 
dock  terminates.  The  crowd  kept  gathering  and  in- 
creasing, until  every  point  from  which  the  ship  could 
be  seen  to  enter  the  river,  wss  occupied  by  a  dense  mass 
of  human  beings.  This  constituted  the  most  impres- 
sive part  of  the  spectacle.  Outside  of  tho  large  edifice 
which  enclosed  the  ship,  the  wharf  and  adjofning 
grounds  were  eovered  with  a  elosely^packed  multitude 
composed  of  every  age,  sex,  and  condition.  Two  or 
three  stages  erected  at  the  termination  of  wharves,  and 
aflfording  advantsgeous  sites,  accommodated  those  who 
chose  to  purchase  tickets  of  admission.  The  buildings 
attached  to  the  Navy  Yard  as  spar^houses,  &c  exhi- 
bited a  throng  of  anxious  heads  at  every  window ;  and 
on  the  ridge  of  the  roof,  and  along  the  dormer  windows, 
others  were  arranged  as  thick  ss  they  could  stand.  On 
either  side  of  the  ship's  expected  course  through  the 
river  were  ranged  a  close  tier  of  vefsels  of  all  sizes, 
with  their  flags  and  streamers  flying,  while  two  or  three 
large  steamboats,  crowded  to  suflbcatioB  with  gaily 
dressed  people,  were  moving  to  and  fro  on  the  river. 
These  and  a  number  of  long  low  baiges,  manned  with 
young  gentlemen,  dressed  as  sailors,  but  in  gay  cos- 
tumes, constituted  the  only  moving  part  of  the  scene 
that  was  viable ;  for,  the  preparations  made  for  the 
launch  were  concealed  from  sight  by  the  ship-house, 
and  the  noise  of  cutting  away  blocks  and  driving 
wedges  was  lost  in  the  buz  of  such  a  multitude.  On 
the  yards  and  tops  of  the  large  vessels  in  the  stream,  men 
were  dosely  studc,  like  flies,  and  many  of  them  occupied 
these  seemingly  uneasy  positions  some  five  or  six  hours, 
fearing  no  doubt,  if  they  quitted  their  posts,  they  would 
not  be  able  to  re-occupy  them.  In  the  distance  might 
be  seen,  on  the  Jersey  shore,  one  unbrdcen  lineof  spec^ 
tators,  who  found  themselves  repaid  for  exposing  them- 
selves to  the  rays  of  an  unclouded  sun,  by  what  they 
eouM  see  of  the  launch  at  nearly  a  mile's  distance.  At 
about  half  after  two  o^dock,  the  two  signal  g«ins  were 
heard,  and  soon  afterwards  the  eneimous  mass  was  seen 
to  issue  slowly,  bat  with  increasing  swiftness  from  her 
cover,  and  glide  gracefully  hito  the  water.  Her  1m>w 
soon  arose  by  iu  buoyancy,  and  when  the  stem  reached 
the  water,  the  ship  assumed  her  proper  horizontel  po- 
sittoB,  and  cokMsal  as  was  her  form,  she  had  a  striking 
air  of  lightness  and  bea«ty.    Having  but  little  ballast 


in  her,  she  towered  fiir  above  all  the  other  shipping, 
veba  Lunu  Inter  igna  mtnoret,  and  her  upper  deck  oveiv 
topped  the  roastd  of  many  of  the  vessels  around  her. 
Contrary  to  the  confident  predictions  and  very  natural 
expectedon,  amidst  this  vast  crowd,  which  probably  ex- 
ceeded 100,000,  there  was  scarcely  an  accident  of  any 
mootent.  The  Secretary  of  the  Navy  told  me  that  the 
complement  of  men  for  this  ship  would  be  1500L 
Though  she  is  probably  the  largest  ship  that  floats,  I 
have  no  doubt  she  will,  in  the  hands  of  American  sailors^ 

be  as  manageable  as  a  frigate. 

*  «  «  «  ♦  ♦ 

I  find  a  most  striking  contrast  between  New  York 
this  year  and  last,  whether  I  go  into  the  shops,  the 
boarding-houses,  or  the  public  places.  In  the  first,  a 
smaller  supply  of  goods,  and  most  of  them  the  remains 
of  what  had  been  culled  over.  Great  fiiU  in  prices,  and 
in  some  branches  of  trade  it  is  almost  as  low  as  one- 
half.  There  is  no  difficulty  now  in  obtaining  lodgings 
where  one  chooses,  as  is  often  the  case  at  this  season. 
For  two  evenings  I  saw  a  stream  of  people  on  either 
skle  of  Broadway,  and  on  inquiry,  found  they  had  been 
to  witness  a  boat  race— a  favorite  amusement  among 
the  young  men  of  this  city,  as  well  as  Philadelphia,  and 
now  supplying  to  many  of  the  inhabitante  the  place  of 
more  expensive  spectacles.  The  disorders  in  the  cur- 
rency give  a  good  deal  of  trouble,  and  occasion  some 
loss  to  the  careless  and  improvideoL  Silver  change  is 
rather  more  plenty  here  than  in  Philadelphia.  1  ol> 
served  that  it  was  paid  by  most  of  those  whom  I  met 
with  in  the  omnibuses.  There  is  very  little  building 
going  on  now  in  the  city.  The  ruin  which  has  sue* 
oeeded  the  seeming  prosperity  of  last  year,  and  the 
consequent  extension  of  speculation,  exceeds  anything 
I  oouM  have  imagined.  One  gentleman,  himself  a  mer^ 
chant,  told  me  that  he  verily  believed  the  late  reverse 
had  made  one-Aolfthe  mercantile  community  bankrupts ! 
Notwithstanding  this  severe  and  instructive  lesson,  in 
the  course  of  four  or  five  years,  when  some  will  have 
recovered  firom  their  losses,  and  othera  are  replaced  by 
a  new  set,  and  when,  according  to  the  usual  vicissi- 
tudes of  trade,  the  season  of  prosperity 'again  returns, 
we  shall  see  those  who  then  figure  on  the  commercial 
stage,  running  the  same  mad  career  of  speculation,  and 
borrowing,  of  eagerness  to  obtain  credit,  and  of  easy 
credulity  in  giving  it,  to  be  followed  by  the  same  ruin- 
ous consequences  that  we  now  witness,  though  not  pro- 
bably to  the  same  extent  There  is  scarcely  any  one 
who  profits  by  the  experience  of  others,  and  there  are 
not  a  few  who  do  not  profit  by  their  own. 

By  way  of  saving  time,  I  set  out  Sunday  evening  for 
Albany,  which  we  reacfied  next  morning  at  sunrise, 
after  a  mn  of  about  twelve  hours ;  it  is  often  made  in 
ten.  We  w^nt  in  the  old  establidied  line,  but  there  is 
a  rival  concern  called  the  People's  Line,  which  takes 
passengers  for  fifty  oents^  one  sixth  of  the  charge  in  the 
other.  Its  boats  are  too  crowded  to  admit  of  any  com- 
fort It  is  alleged  that  when  the  business  was  a  mo- 
nopoly, or  exclusively  enjoyed  by  one  company,  the 
public  were  not  well  accommodated,  and  were  often  ex- 
posed to  the  insolence  of  its  officers,  and  even  of  its  ser- 
vants. This  opinion  contributes,  in  some  degree,  to  en- 
courage the  opposition,  but  it  is  their  greater  cheapness 
which  mainly  insures  their  success. 

I  reached  Saratoga  about  one  o'clock,  in  time  to  make 
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myaelf  eomfortable,  and  on  going  down  stairs  met  with 
a  few  old  acquaintances,  but  hearing  of  no  one  going  to 
Niagara  or  Buffalo,  I  concluded  to  setjoff  to-morrow  or 
next  day.  On  Tuesday  I  took  a  ride  with  Mr.  ' 
to  Bamhalt's,  about  four  milei^  and  witnessed  here,  as 
every  where  else,  a  most  abundant  crop  of  wheat,  oats 
and  hay,  and  a  Tery  promising  one  of  Indian  gom. 
Fires  were  indispensable  in  the  morning  of  both  days  I 
stayed  there— and  were  comfortable  throughout  most  of 
the  day.  There  was  much  less  than  half  the  company 
here  last  year.  At  nine  o'clock  on  Wednesday,  we  set 
off  for  Schenectaday,  and  from  Mr.  '  of  New 

York,  I  learnt  much  Taluable  information  respecting 
my  journey  and  its  objects.  It  happened  to  be  the  day  of 
commencement  of  Union  College,  and  on  my  way  to 

Saratoga,  Professor  P inyited  me  to  attend,  but 

having  then  declined,  for  want  of  time,  I  thought  it  but 
decent  to  make  an  effort  to  give  attendance  during  the 
few  hours  I  was  to  wait  for  the  afternoon  cars  to  Utiea. 
I  did  so,  but  found  the  dmreh,  where  the  exercises  were 
held,  so  closely  crammed,  that  it  was  diflicuU  to  get  a 
look  inside  of  the  building,  and  impossible  to  foroe  one's 
way  to  the  farther  end.  1  therefore  returned  to  my  lodg^ 
ings,  and  quietly  sat  down  to  write  to  such  members  of 
my  family  as  I  had  previously  neglected.  At  half  past 
3  o'clock  we  sat  off  in  the  cars,  of  which  we  had  nine 
for  passengers  in  the  train,  and  notwithstanding  seve- 
ral stoppages  for  wood  and  water,  and  yet  more  for  the 
refreshment  of  the  passengers,  we  reached  Utiea  in 
little  more  than  five  hours— about  eighty  miles.  Many 
of  the  travellers  at  these  stations  take  a  hasty  meal, 
especially  of  eofiee  or  tea,  by  which  they  can  proceed 
on  without  ineonveniience  or  delay  in  the  stages^  or 
canal  boutsL  The  craps  appeared  to  improve  on  the 
road,  but  no  wheat  was  yet  ripe,  or  at  least  none  was 
cut,  though  some  seemed  to  be  sufficiently  advanced  for 
the  scythe. 

I  concluded  to  stop  a  day  at  Bagg's  Hotel,  for  the  sake 
of  visiting  the  Trenton  Falls,  about  fifteen  miles  north 
of  Utiea.  The  n^t  day  finding  no  one  who  wanted  a 
companion  to  the  Falls,  1  procured  a  saddle  horse  and 
set  off*  by  myself;  but  as  the  day  proved  showery,  had 
occasion  to  regret  my  improvidence  in  coming  without 
an  umbrella.  But  by  taking  shelter  twice  under  the 
large  sheds  attached  to  the  tavem  Btabks  on  the  road, 
I  made  out  to  reach  Trenton  House  with  only  a  slight 
sprinkling.  In  passing  a  ridge  nearly  midway  between 
Utiea  and  the  Falls,  I  had  a  most  beautiful  and  exten- 
sive prospect,  first  of  Utiea  in  the  valley  to  the  south, 
and  then  of  a  well*settled  and  cultivated  eountry  to  the 
north.  The  house  is  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the 
Falls,  and  I  soon  wended  my  way,  first  through  a  piece 
of  wood  to  the  river  bank,  and  then  descended  a  series  of 
stairs,  until  I  reached  what  is  regarded  as  the  foot  of  the 
Falls.  The  Mohawk  has  here  cut  its  channel  some 
fifty  or  sixty  feet  in  a  limestone  rock,  the  strata  of 
which  are  perfectly  horizontal,*  and  often  not  half  the 
thickness  of  a  brick.  The  river  is  contracted  into  a 
channel  of  about  one  hundred  feet,  and  sometimes  much 
less,  along  which  it  rushes  with  great  impetuosity  and 
roar,  and  appears,  from  the  color  of  the  rock  it  runs 
over,  quite  black,  except  where  some  ledge  of  rocks 
causes  it  to  break  into  foam.  The  sides  of  the  channel 
are  everywhere  of  solid  limestone,  from  fifty  to  one 
hundred  feet  high,  and  crowned  with  a  thick  wood. 


On  the  west  sideapath  has  been  formed  toenable  visi- 
tors to  ascend  the  stream,  and  see  the  different  fldb  and 
cascades*  When  the  rivec  is  low,  as  at  present,  a  con- 
ttderable  part  of  its  bed  is  left  dry,  and  as  the  strata 
are  horizontal,  in  every  direction,  and  the  surface  of  the 
roek  abounds  witll  little  cavities,  one  may  walk  very 
securely,  notwithstanding  the  slime  with  whieh  maBy 
of  them  are  covered.  Sometimes  the  river  approaches 
so  near  its  western  bank,  that  the  pathway  is  very  nar- 
row, and  to  make  the  passsge  more  safe,  an  iron  chain 
is  fiislaned  along  the  wail,  by  which  the  visitor  may 
hold— but  a  oarsfol  person  need  never  slip  on  the  rock. 
There  are  a  series  of  falls  of  great  diversity ;  sometimes 
the  water  rushes  over  a  ledge  in  an  unbroken  cataract — 
then  it  is  divided  by  points  of  rock — sometimes  it  falls 
over  a  succession  of  steps  or  terraces,  and  then  it  ra- 
pidly descends  an  inclined  plane  in  a  torrent.  The 
dark  hue  of  the  high  and  perpendicular  wall  of  rock  on 
either  side,  and  the  thick  wood  which  surmounts  this 
wall,  give  an  air  of  gloomy  grandeur  to  the  scene. 
Within  a  space  of  about  forty  yards,  the  fidl  of  water 
is  118  feet— about  40  feet  is  the  height  of  the  prin- 
cipal falL  As  the  chaiUMl  takes  different  directions^ 
you  cannot  see  more  than  two  or  three  faUs  at  onee^ 
and  sometimes  only  one.  I  visited  the  spot  at  the 
upper  end,  where  first  Miss  Suydam  of  New  York^  and 
then  Miss  Thorn  slipt  and  fell  into  the  stseam.  A 
short  rail  of  iron  now  affords  a  defence  at  that  spot 
against  similar  accidents.  A  young  ph]r»cian.  Dr. 
Billsb  also  lost  his  life  in  the  same  way,  about  four  years 
ago.  Be  made  out  to  swim  to  the  bank  several  times, 
but  unable  to  get  up  on  the  rocky  bank,  or  even  to  hcM 
himself  there,  he  was  swept  down  a  cataract  of  thirty 
feet  perpendicular,  and  his  body  was  found  in  the  basin 
at  its  b9tu>m.  The  servant  who  fell  in  with  Miss  T. 
was  cast  by  an  eddy  of  water  into  a  crevice  or  hollow 
of  a  rock,  where  by  the  aid  of  a  cane,  which  a  gentle- 
man present  extended  to  him,  he  was  saved*  I  cannot 
but  think  that  but  for  the  overpowering  eflTect  of  the 
Niagara  cataract,  these  Falls  would  be  a  place  of  gene- 
ral resort  and  the  theme  of  general  admiration,  both  for 
grandeur  and  beauty.  When  the  weather  is  good,  I 
would  advise  all  visitors  who  are  not  with  parties  to  go 
on  horseback. 

To  rest  myself,  after  a  rule  of  thirty  mileB,  and  a 
scramble  ever  rocks,  and  up  and  down  long  fights  of 
stairs,  I  laid  down,  and  when  I  rose,  I  found  it  was  time 
to  prepare  for  the  canal  boat.  We  left  Utiea  aboat 
half  past  eight  o*dock  with  seventeen  passengers^  and 
ere  ten  o^dock,  we  were  all  stowed  away  on  our  hang- 
ing shelves-^  was  between  two— and  whenever  my 
lower  neighbor,  who  was  very  stout  and  thick,  turned 
himself  round  in  his  berth,  I  was  made  sensible  of  it 
through  the  bottom  of  mine.  I  however  slept  quite 
soundly,  and  awoke  in  the  morning  ereatly  refreshed. 
We  reached  Syncvm^  a  distance  of  sixty-one  miles  by 
the  canal,  between  elaven  and  twelve.  We  soon  set  off 
in  the  mail  stage,  and  arrived  at  Auburn  to  dinner.  This 
is  a  very  pretty  town,  and  it  contains  one  of  the  two 
state  prisons,  with  several  hundred  oonvicta.  We 
drank  tea  at  (Geneva,  pleasantly  situated  on  Seneca 
Lake. 

We  rode  some  mil^  on  Geneva  river,  the  outlet  of 
the  Lake  to  Ontario,  and  passed  through  the  two  vil- 
lages of  Seneca  FsDs  and  Waterioo,  on  its  banks— both 
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seats  of  manufiiaurea,  and  very  thriving.  We  had  pre- 
TioQsiy  passed  Cayuga  Lake,  on  a  bridge  a  mile  and  a 
qoarter  long.  Handaoma  country  seats  begin  now  to 
peep  through  the  thick  wood,  which  still  encompass 
these  lakes.  We  reached  Canandaigua  after  eleven 
o'clock.  Two  young  gentlemen  fAm  South  Carolina, 
who  were  also  going  to  Niagara,  concluded  with  me  to 
proceed  to  Rochester  without  stopping,  that  w«»  might 
avail  ourselves  of  the  rail  road  cars  to  Batavia,  and  per- 
haps get  two  or  three^  hours  sleep  bestdes.  We  suc- 
ceeded in  our  first  object,  but  owing  to  the  sulkineas  of 
two  drivers,  failed  in  the  last.  At  Rochester,  we  had 
travelled  ninety-six  miles  since  twelve  o'clock— that  is, 
in  about  eighteen  hours.  We  here  looked  at  the  Falls 
of  the  Genessee,  and  at  eight  o'clock,  set  off  on  the  rail 
road  for  Batavia,  which  we  reached  in  two  hours  and  a 
half-— forty  milea  Rochester  is  supposed  now  to  con- 
tain 17,000  inhabitants.  It  has  a  great  trade  in  flour 
in  consequence  of  the  number  and  excellence  of  its 

mills.    I  regretted  I  had  not  time  to  call  on  Mrs.  C , 

formerly  Mrs.  0 ,  of  Norfolk. 

Batavia  is  also  a  thriving  town  of  respectable  size. 
We  here  took  a  coach  to  Lockport,  thirty-two  miles^ 
whieh  we  reached  in  four  and  a  half  hours,  in  time  for 
dinner,  and  the  rail  road  cars  to  the  Falls.  This  place 
is  remarkable  for  the  number  of  its  locks,  and  its  deep 
cut  fop  the  canal.  About  sunset,  we  reached  the  far 
famed  Niagara,  which  I  had  beheld  with  so  much  won- 
der and  delight  in  1S24.  My  young  companions  and  I 
lost  no  time  in  descending  to  the  fall  on  the  American 
side,  at  the  sight  of  which,  they  were  evidently  disap- 
pointed. We  then  walked  on  the  bridge  which  crosses 
to  QotX  Island,  and  there  enjoyed  the  cool  breeze,  and 
the  sight  and  roar  of  the  torrent  rushing  over  its  rocky 
bed  to  the  precipice  below.  The  village  has  increased 
in  thirteen  years,  and  now  has  two  large  hotels,  instead 
of  one.  The  one  we  were  at,  the  Cataract  House,  is 
well  kept,  and  from  its  upper  windows  on  the  south 
side  a  good  view  of  the  rapids  is  afforded.  After 
break&st  the  next  morning  (Sunday,  July  30,)  we  sat 
out  first  for  Goat  Island,  or  Iris,  the  name  by  which  it  is 
now  dignified.  The  walk,  and  trees,  and  surrounding 
scenery,  all  appeared  jery  natural  to  me,  and  I  oould 
hardly  believe  that  thirteen  years  had  elapsed  since  I 
saw  them  before.  We  viewed  the  Horse  Shoe  Falls  on 
the  Canada  side,  from  various  points,  and  the  interest 
felt  by  my  fbllow  travellers,  was  now  greatly  increased. 
They  descended  the  **  Biddle  Stair"  to  the  river.  We 
then  went  together  to  a  tower  forty  feet  high,  built  on 
the  margin  of  the  river,  from  the  top  of  which  the 
Horse  Shoe  Fall  is  .seen  to  great  advantage.  It  here 
forms  a  deep  indenture,  though  not  a  crescent,.a3  is  com- 
monly said.  From  this  spot  and  a  bridge  near  it,  to  a 
small  rocky  is]6t,  the  cataract  is  seen  more  advantage- 
ously than  an3rwhere  else  on  the  American  side.  Both 
sheets  of  watcf,  on  either  side  of  Goat  Island,  may  be 
here  seen  equally  well  We  crossed  over  to  the  Canada 
skie,  and  took  a  view  from  the  Table  Rock.  Here  we 
look  down  on  the  Fall,  but  from  the  tower  and  bridge  on 
the  opposite  side,  we  look  up.  Those  who  wish  to  pass 
under  the  sheet  of  water  into  a  large  cavern  which  lias 
been  occasioned  by  the  crumbling  of  the  rock,  are  here 
furnished  with  oil  cloth  caps  and  dresses,  and  a  guide, 
and  afterwards  with  a  certificate  of  their  exploit.  It  is 
now  an  every  day  occurrence,  and  is  not  considered  at 


all  dangerous.  As  one  is  necessarily  drenched  to  the 
skin,  I  did  not  venture  to  try  it,  though  all  the  rest  of 
the  oompany,  consisting  of  four  or  five,  did.  We 
ascended  the  rock  which  constitutes  the  bank  of  the 
river,  by  an  excellent  road  at  a  moderate  angle,  and  in 
proceeding  to  the  Table  Rock,  passed  by  several  small 
bi^ijdings,  in  which  groceries,  confectionary,  geological 
specimens  and  walkjng  canes,  are  exposed  to  sale  at  mo- 
derate prices.  There  are  few  who  do  not  purchase  one 
or  more  of  these  articles,  by  way  of  memorial  of  their 
visit  to  this  celebrated  spot.  In  one  of  them  is  a  re- 
spectable museum,  in  which  are  some  zoological  speci- 
mens rarely  met  with  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic ;  as 
for  instance,  the  duck-billed  quadruped,  (omithoryn- 
chus.)  In  another  is  a  collection  of  Registers  of  the 
visitors  for  some  half  dozen  years.  One  here  sees  false 
pretension  under  every  variety  of  form,  in  the  several 
attempts  at  wit  or  humor,  at  eloquence  or  sentiment, 
of  the  numerous  visitors.  And  if  we  are  often  diverted 
or  digusted  with  the  overflowing  of  a  spurious  enthu- 
siasm, we  are  also  occasionally  greeted  with  the  effusions 
of  real  piety,  humility  and  good  ^te.  In  general, 
however,  few  are  tempted  to  write  remarks  in  books  of 
this  sort  Without  a  strong  tinge  of  vanity,  or  at  least  a 
love  of  notoriety,  which  the  writer  has  made  but  too 
manifest.  One  inscription  seemed  not  a  bad  burlesque 
on  the  inflated  nonsense  which  is  here  so  rife : — 

'*  Niagara,  Niagara, 
I  swear  joa  are  a  staggerer. 
And  though  Pm  not  a  brtgger,  or 
8eIf«concelted  swaggerer, 
I  swear  you  are,  Niagara, 
A  tetottcious  staggerer  t*' 

It  is  admitted  that  the  water  is  gradually  wearing  away 
the  rock,  as  it  manifestly  has  worn  it  away  from  Lew- 
iston,  if  not  lower ;  but  accounts  do  not  agree  as  to 
the  rate  at  which  the  falls  have  receded.  Forsyth,  who 
formeriy  kept  the  hotel  on  the  Canada  side,  told  me  it 
had  worn  away  about  40  feet  since  his  recollection, 
which  I  think  was  then  about  40  years.  Gen.  Whit- 
ney says  that  in  27  years  he  has  not  observed  much 
difference,  though  in  one  year,  in  a  particular  part  of 
the  fiill,  it  was  said  to  have  receded  about  a  rod. 

I  was  enabled  to  inquire  of  this  last  concerning  a 
young  woman  who  had  committed  suicide  soon  after  I 
visited  the  place  in  1884.  I  had  noticed  an  appearance 
of  settled  melancholy  on  her  very  handsome  face,  and 
suspected  at  the  time  that  disappointment  in  love  was 
preying  on  her  health  and  spirits.  Gen.  W.  told  me 
she  was  supposed  to  have  fo/med  an  attachment  to  his 
bar-keeper ;  and  at  the  ball  the  night  before,  conceiving 
herself  slighted  by  him,  she  put  an  end  to  her  misery 
by  a  dose  of  opium.  On  reading  at  the  time  the  notice 
of  her  death  in  the  newspapers,  I  suspected  it  was  the 
individual  whose  beauty  and  melancholy  had  attracted 
my  notice,  and  I  felt  a  curiosity  to  know  something  of 
her  story. 

No  one  should  attempt  to  cross  the  ferry  below  the 
falls  without  on  umbrella,  unless  the  wind  blows  up  the 
river. 

A  rail  road,  in  the  afternoon,  took  us  in  two  hours  to 
Buffalo.  The  ride  is  a  very  pleasant  one,  as  it  is  almost 
the  whole  way  along  the  Niagara. 

Bufl&lo,  when  I  saw  it  before,  was  said  to  contain 
5,000  or  6,000  inhabitants,  but  probably  had  not  5,000. 
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lU  popufaaion  is  now  said  to  lie  from  18^000  to  S0,000. 
The  Amencan  Hotel  is  one  of  the  largest  in  the  United 
States,  well  furnished,  and  all  its  arrangements  good. 
The  table  and  attendance  were,  howerer,  not  of  a  piece. 
A  rain  prevented  my  taking  a  full  view  of  the  town ; 
and  when  it  was  over,  I  made  a  visit  to  my  old  friend 
A.  H.  T.  I  received  much  useful  information  from  him 
as  to  the  present  and  probably  future  value  of  lots  and 
lands  in  this  region. 

On  Monday  the  31st  of  July,  I  embarked  on  board 
the  steamer  I^nid  Webster  for  Detroit.  She  is  a  new 
boat,  of  about  360  tons,  and  i»  a  regular  trader  between 
Buffalo  and  Detroit  A  strong  breeze  directly  ahead  was 
discouraging— and  the  waves  it  raised,  as  well  as  the 
appearance  of  the  lake  itself  to  the  west  and  north, 
made  me  feel  as  if  I  was  making  a  sea  voyage.  The 
waves  are,  however,  less  bng  and  regular,  than  on 
the  ocean,  and  the  water  a  paler  blue.  We  soon  passed 
two  other  steamboats,  whose  pitchings  indicated  any- 
thing but  comfort  to  their  passengerii  espedally  as 
several  of  our'a  were  sea  sick. 

This  lake,  like  all  the  others,  wfll  in  time  hare  its 
margin  studded  with  towns.  Thus  after  40  miles  we 
came  to  Dunkirk,  a  town  which  thouf^  small  at  pre- 
sent, aspires  to  be  one  day  the  rival  of  Buffiilo.  Then 
a  new  establishment  called  Van  Buren.  We  reached 
Erie,  in  Pennsylvania,  after  sunset  The  peninsula 
which  gave  the  name  of  Presqu'  Isle  to  this  place,  is 
now  an  island,  a  storm  having,  some  years  since, 
washed  away  its  sandy  isthmus.  Here,  as  everywhere 
else,  the  towns  on  the  creeks  in  which  the  small  streams 
terminate  on  the  lake,  are  defended  from  the  ice  by 
piers  made  of  frames  of  timber  filled  in  with  stone. 
This  town  appears  to  be  thriving,  though  far  less  than 
was  anticipated,  when  it  was  first  planned.  The  next 
morning  we  stopped  in  Ashtabula,  in  Ohio.  It  is  on  a 
creek  of  the  same  name.  Then  we  put  into  Fair  Port, 
on  Grand  River.  From  hence  a  line  of  stages  runs 
across  to  Wellesville,  on  the  Ohio,  98  miles  in  20  hours ; 
from  whence  s  steamboat  takes  passengers  to  Pittsbuig, 
in  about  four  hours.  This  is  the  nearest  route  between 
this  lake  and  the  Ohio.  The  town  contains  about 
800  inhabitants. 

We  next  stopped  at  Cleaveland,  where  the  canal 
across  Ohio  terminates.  This  is  the  largest  town 
whidtOhio  yet  has  on  the  lake.  It  contains,  some  say, 
10,000  inhabitants.  About  30  sail  of  vessels,  chiefly 
schooners,  were  lying  in  the  port  The  ground  here 
rises  into  hills,  on  the  table  land  of  which  are  handsome 
sites  for  building,  and  in  fact  some  well  built  streets. 
On  the  opposite  sides  of  the  river  are  rival  towns— that 
on  the  east  called  Cleaveland,  and  that  on  the  west 
Ohio  city;  and  as  usual,  there  is  great  bickering  and 
contention  among  them  about  trade,  the  location  of 
bridges,  &c  On  one  occasion,  the  parties  came  to 
blows,  when  several  were  wounded,  and  one  lost  his 
life.  We  witnessed,  from  the  deck  of  the  steamboat, 
a  quarrel,  which  ended  in  a  fight;  and  understood  the 
occasion  to  be—a  young  man  had  recently  married  in 
the  place,  and  was  about  to  leave  his  bride  for  the  sake 
of  another  woman,  who  had  taken  her  passage  in  our 
steamboat  Here  is  also  a  suge  to  Beaver,  on  the  Ohio, 
by  which  Pittsburg  may  be  reached  in  34  hours. 

We  reached  Sandusky  in  the  evening.    It  is  situated 
at  the  head  of  a  bay  of  that  name;  and  by  the  white- 


ness of  its  buildings,  some  of  which  have  an  imposing 
magnitude,  it  makes  a  very  striking  appearance.  It  i» 
built  almost  entirely  6f  brick  or  of  a  free  stone,  which 
is  in  the  immediate  vicinity,  nay  in  the  very  town  it- 
self, and  is  of  excellent  quality.  It  is  a  soft  white 
limestone,  free  from  grit  or  flaw,  and  very  eaaly 
wrought  Four  churches  in  the  rear  of  the  town  have 
been  already  built  of  it  As  so  valuable  a  material  for 
building  always  has  a  very  auspidous  effect  on  the 
architecture  of  a  place,  the  town,  if  otherwise  well 
supported,  will  prc^Uy  be  the  Athens  of  Lake  Erie. 
Its  stone  is  already  transported  to  Bufblo  and  Detroit 
for  their  handsomest  builidings.  The  psssage  to  San- 
dusky is  narrow,  by  reason  of  an  extensive  shoal  be- 
tween the  two  points  of  land  which  terminate  its  bay. 
It  is  therefore  less  accessible  in  bad  weather  than  most 
of  the  other  lake  towns.  Some  two  or  three  islands 
are  here  seen  for  the  first  time,  in  ascending  the  lake. 
At  daylight  next  morning  we  were  roused  from  our 
slumbers  by  the  bell,  which  announced  our  arrival  at 
Toleda  This  stands  on  the  left  bank  of  the  BAanmee 
river,  some  two  or  three  miles  from  its  mouth.  It  con- 
sists of  small  wooden  houses,  all  new  and  painted  white. 
There  was  here  neither  sail-vessel  nor  steamboat,  ex- 
cept a  small  one,  whidi  seemed  to  be  a  ferry  boat  be- 
tween Toledo  and  Perry sburg,  a  town  yet  higher  up  than 
Toledo.  Two  miles  below  Toledo  is  Manhattan,  near 
the  mouth  of  the  Maumee.  These  two  towns  are  rivals 
for  the  commerce  of  this  river  and  station.  They  both 
have  shot  up  like  mushrooms  to  their  present  aise^ 
(about  100  or  900  dwelling  bouses,)  in  two  jemn;  but 
it  is  for  time  to  determine  how  much  of  this  vigorous 
growth  is  owing  to  their  natural  advantages,  and  how 
much  to  the  forcing  process  of  the  speculator,  and  his 
credulous  dupes.  The  effect  of  these  villages,  with 
their  white  houses,  contrasted  with  the  dark  green 
wood  in  which  they  are  embosomed,  is  very  fine,  when 
viewed  from  the  lake  at  some  mile^  distance,  and  one 
can  almost  fancy  them  new  Qenoas,  Leghorns,  &C.  Soon 
after  losing  sight  of  Manhattan,  we  see  Mumne^  with 
its  buildings  scattered  along  the  shores  of  the  lake  to  a 
great  distance. 

This  lake  is  the  shallowest  of  the  five-^ts  depth  be- 
ing only  from  3  to  1 5  fathoms.  It  consequently  sooner 
feels  the  effects  of  the  wind,  and  is  sooner  and  more 
entirely  frozen  over  than  the  others.  Its  navigation  is 
closed  about  five  months  in  the  year — ^from  the  1st  of 
December  to  the  last  of  ApriL  It  furnishes  an  abun- 
dance of  fish  in  the  spring  and  winter,  which  has  proved 
a  very  valuable  resource  in  the  present  year,  when 
butcher's  meat  has  so  increased  in  price.  But  it  is  fiw 
inferior  in  its  supply  of  fish  to  Huron,  or  BAiehigan,  or 
even  Ontario. 

All  its  towns  are  provided  with  piers  to  defend  their 
harbors  from  ice  and  tempests,  and  most  of  them  with 
lighthouses.  Some  of  the  towns  have  two  of  these. 
The  whole  number  on  the  American  side  is  about  18 
or  15.  It  would  seem  a  strange  construction  of  the 
constitution,  which  would  distinguish  between  the  eon* 
stitutionality  of  a  lighthouse  on  an  Atlantic  port,  and 
that  of  one  on  a  town  on  a  shore  of  these  inland 
seaSb  The  shores  of  the  lake  are  commonly  very  low, 
and  no  where  present  any  point  of  much  elevation. 
Sometimes  for  miles  the  upper  line  of  the  bank  is  as 
level  and  straight  as  that  of  the  water.    The  s«l  ap- 
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pears  to  be  Terjr  good ;  but  in  general  a  belt  of  wood 
ie  left  antouched,  to  screen  the  caltivated  lands  from 
tKe  noKtfaem  blasts  that  come  across  the  lakOb  Vege- 
tation is  somewhatJater  on  its  margin,  on  account  of 
diese  cold  winds ;  but  after  it  has  taken  a  start,  it  no 
doubt  is  benefitted  by  the  moisture  it  is  perpetually  re- 
ceiving from  evaporation.  Am  yet,  one  sees  but  few 
vessels  trarersing  this  water— seldom  more  than  two 
or  three  are  in  sight  at  once.  We  have  met,  on  our 
voyage  thus  far,  (between  Bdanhattan  and  Detroit)  per- 
haps sU  or  seren  steamboats ;  none  of  them  with  many 
passengers.  The  transition  from  the  bustling  locomo- 
tion of  last  year  to  the  comparative  quiet  of  this,  has 
been  as  striking  and  as  disheartening  here  as  in  every 
other  part  of  the  Union. 

I  am  told  that  the  contrast  between  the  British  and 
American  sides  of  the  lake  is  very  greats-there  being 
fiur  greater  activity  and  improvement  on  this  side. 
There  are  not  only  more  towns,  more  shipping,  and 
commerce,  but  a  ftr  better  husbuidry.  This  Voyage, 
which  will  be  likely  to  occupy  near  two  days  and  a 
half,  may  be  easily  completed  in  84  hours,  in  one  of 
the  fastest  boats,  and  by  not  stopping  at  any  interme* 
diate  points.  We  haye  already  stopped  at  sevelr  dif- 
ferent places,  and  spent  on  an  average  an  hour  at  each, 
besides  the  time  lost  in  deviating  from  the  direct  course. 

All  the  towns  on  the  lake  are  supported  by  dry  goods 
and  provision  shops,  and  by^the  ordinary  medianical 
trades.  Manufactures  seem  not  yet  to  be  extensively 
carried  on  in  any  of  them.  None  of  them  hare  any 
water  power  immediately  within  their  limits;  but 
several  of  the  streams  on  which  they  are  respectively 
situated  have,  a  few  miles  in  their  rear,  a  considerable 
fall,  which  will  afford  them  hereafter  cheap  and  ample 
means  of  working  mills  and  other  machinery.  This 
is  especially  the  case  at  Toledo^  where  a  canal  will, 
for  ten  miles,  I  am  told,  afibrd  a  head  of  water  as  ez- 
haustless  as  the  Maumee  river,  of  SO  feet  IklL  In  the 
meanwhile,  they  occasionally  use  steam  mills. 

I  saw  two  negro  men  on  board  the  steamboat,  both 
of  whom  I  found  came  from  Virginia.  One  said  he  was 
emancipated  by  his  master  in  Richmond,  the  other  ad- 
mitted that  he  had  run  away,  but  refused  to  say  from 
whom:  he  had  lived  in  the  country. 

From  Erie  we  passed  into  the  strait  (Detroit  river) 
which  connects  that  lake  with  Su  Clair,  and  had  a  de- 
lightful run  of  S9  miles,  in  a  fine  day,  to  the  city  to 
which  that  strait  has  given  its  name.  Detroit,  at  pre- 
sent the  metropolis  of  Michigan,  is  pleasantly  situated 
on  the  west  bank  of  the  river;  and  from  little  more 
than  8,000  inhabitants,  which  it  contained  in  1830,  it  is 
supposed  now  to  have  a  population  of  10,000.  The 
town  seenos  to  abound  with  Indians,  who  live  in  the 
neighborhood.  One  meets^  in  the  street,  with  gangs  of 
them,  composed  of  men,  women,  and  children,  in  their 
ordinary  costume  of  leggins,  moccasins,  and  blankets 
or  hunting  shirts^  with  their  long  coal  black  locks  quite 
uncoTered.  They  hsTC,  for  the  most  part,  a  very 
squalid  appearance. 

Detroit  has  an  orer-proportion  of  clothing  stores^ 
from  which  I  inferred  there  was  much  smuggling  of 
clothes  from  the  Canada  side.  Their  articles  are  also 
eomewhat  cheaper  than  in  the  great  cities.  A  rail  road 
from  Detroit  to  Michigan  city,  197  miles,  is  in  progress, 
and  will  be  finished  in  the  course  9i  this  year,  or  the 


beginning  of  nexL  This  will  enable  the  traveller  to 
pass  from  Detroit  to  Chicago  in  less  than  two  days. 
A  rail  road  across  Ohio  will  giTC  one  the  choice  of 
coming  by  Philadelphia  or  New  York. 

I  hear  the  French  language  also  very  frequently 
spoken  in  the  streets  of  DetroiL  They  who  speak  it 
seem  to  be  laboring  or  market  people.  Opposite  to 
the  city  is  the  British  village  of  Sandwich,  consisting 
of  a  small  number  of  straggling  and  ordinary  houses. 
Along  the  whole  course  of  the  river,  on  the  Canada 
side,  one  sees  tlie  settlements  of  the  French  inhabi- 
tants the  same  now  as  they  probably  were  a  hundred 
years  since.  The  houses  are  of  wood,  unpainted  often, 
and  consisting  of  but  a  single  story ;  most  of  their 
bams  are  thatched  with  straw.  Their  lands  are  as 
level  and  apparently  as  rich  as  river  low  grounds, 
which  in  foct  they  are.  They  are  proverbially  tena- 
cious of  their  customs  and  modes  of  living,  and  are 
said  to  be  indifferent  husbandmen;  but  quiet,  unambi- 
tious, and  frugal.  They  supply  Detroit  with  the  greater 
part  of  its  vegetables.  They  grind  altogether  with 
windmills;  and  have  here,  as  in  Louisiana,  divided 
their  lands  into  long  narrow  slips,  so  that  each  settler 
may  have  a  front  on  the  river.  If  this  practice  is  a 
convenience  to  all,  it  is  also  an  inconvenience,  by  put- 
ting every  farmer  three  miles,  or  near  it,  from  a  part  of 
his  farm,  and  that  not  a  large  one. 

One  is  struck  with  the  greater  freshness  of  popularity, 
if  I  may  so  speak,  which  Mr.  Jefferson  enjoys  in  these 
western  regions,  than  in  the  east  His  name  may  be 
met  with  everywhere  on  steamboats  and  vessels,  on 
sign-posts  and  streets.  The  largest  or  main  street  of 
this  city,  is  JefiR^rson  Avenue ;  the  two  largest  steam- 
boats on  the  lakes  are  the  James  Madison  and  Thomas 
Jeflerson ;  and  Jeflferaon  House  is  the  name  of  one  of 
its  hotels.  How  vain  then  is  the  attempt  of  certain 
puny  writers  of  the  federal  party  to  cry  down  a  name 
which  has  become  so  endeared  to  the  people,  because 
it  is  associated  with  their  most  valued  rights  and  most 
important  interests.  Probably  they  who  are  without 
property,  or  have  the  smallest  share  of  it,  value  their 
political  franchises  more  highly  than  do  any  other  classy 
for  the  simple  reason  that  it  is  all  they  have.  *  *  *  * 
Drank  tea  at  Chancellor  F— — 's.  From  thence  to  a  con- 
cert. *  *  *  I  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  Mrs.  M— 
and  her  mother,  whom  I  had  once  known  so  well  in 
Williamsburg^  but  had  not  seen  for  many  years.  It 
gave  me  real  pleasure  to  find  that  the  fhcttlties  of  the 
old  hidy  were  as  unimpaired  as  her  former  kind  feel- 
ings to  me.  were  unabated.  *  *•  *  The  plain  on  which 
this  town  stands  is  about  30  feet  above  the  river.  This 
rises  sometimes  five  feet  above  its  ordinary  level,  under 
the  infiuence  of  a  strong  and  continued  wind.  Rain 
has  no  efifecL  Last  year  the  river  was  frozen  across, 
but  this  is  unusual.  They  are  preparing  to  erect  an 
University,  which  they  are  disposed  to  oi^ganize  on  a 
magnificent  scale,  as  they  have  the  most  ample  means 
of  endowment  from  the  proceeds  of  public  lands  set 
apart  for  this  purpose.  These  may  even  amount  to 
five  milliona  They  have  offered  1000  dollars  for  a 
plan,  and  propose  to  have  80  professors  when  the 
scheme  is  in  full  operation. 

The  next  morning,  agreeable  to  appointment,  I  went 
with  the  ****^  over  to  the  Canada  side,  where  we  had  a 
delightful  ride  along  the  banks  of  the  river,  and  in  view 
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of  the  city  of  Detroit.  The  Tillage  of  Sandwich  eon- 
aiete  of  a  few  atnggiing  hooses,  extending  to  some 
length  on  either  side  of  a  street  along  the  bank  of  the 
river.  Most  of  the  honees  were  built  by  the  French, 
and  are  both  low  and  ordinaiy.  On  inquiry  if  smug- 
gling was  not  Tery  oonmito,  I  was  told  chat  a  British 
merdiaAt  in  the  n^i^boriiood  had  said  that  he  sold 
goods  last  year  to  Ahe  amount  of  900,0001,  nearly  all  of 
whieh  was  bought  by  Americans.  The  French  popu- 
lation does  not{iereq>tibly  increase,  and  yet  they  con- 
tinue on  the  spot  where  they  were  bom,  and  seldom 
migrate.  We  saw  anchored  in  the  stream  a  small 
building,  in  which  we  were  told  that  'some  enterpri- 
sing Yankee  had  a  card  manuftclory,  worked  by  the 
river,  whieh  thus  afibrds  him  a  site  and  water  power 
rent  free.  The  streets  are  yet  more  crowded  with  In- 
dians than  before.  They  receive  their  pensions  from 
the  government  at  this  season,  and  may  at  these  timee 
be  seen,  both  men  and  women,  lugging  about  the  vari- 
ous articles  into  which  they  have  converted  it— ck>th, 
saddles,  bread,  Ac— some  of  them  fantastically  dresssd, 
others  ragged  and  dirty,  and  a  lew  with  their  legs  and 
thighs  entirely  naked.  The  women  are  almost,  without 
ezceptioii,  homely ;  and  few  of  the  men  are  good-look- 
ing. The  judicature  of  this  state  is  on  a  very  simple  plan. 
Justices  e(  Ihe  peace  have  jurisdiction  lo  the  extent  of 
#100 1  an  appeal  lies  from  their  decision  to  the  circuit 
court  of  Ihe  county.  They  have  three  circuits,  and  their 
three  judges  constitute  the  court  of  last  resort  They 
have  also  a  chancellor.  Their  justices  of  the  peace  are 
elected  by  the  people  annually ;  the  judges  every  seven 
years.  In  ten  years  the  Legislature  is  to  selea  a  spot 
for  the  permanent  seat  of  government  The  popula- 
tion is  now  computed  to  be  about  950,000.  In  1830  it 
was  thirty  odd  thousand,  and  in  18S0  about  7,000  only. 
This  is  the  day  that  the  United  Suies  Steamer  has  been 
for  a  week  advertised  to  be  here,  and  she  has  not  yet  arw 
rived.  Her  delay,  when  I  have  so  little  time  to  spare, 
makes  me  restless  and  anxious;  and  I  now  regret  that 
I  had  not  encountered  the  bad  roads,  rough  iare,  and 
all  the  contingent  casualties  of  the  journey  over  land. 
If  the  boat  does  not  come  to  night,  I  am  determined  to 
take  that  route.  In  the  neighborhood  of  the  hotel,  an 
election  is  going  on  for  a  justios  of  the  peace.  It  is 
made  by  the  people,  who  exercise  universal  sufirage^ 
and  elect  every  four  years.  I  saw  carriages,  drawn  by 
four  horses,  plying  about  the  town  to  carry  voters  to  the 
liolls.  There  wera  three  administration  candidates,  and 
some  objection  being  made  to  the  regular  nomination, 
a  fourth  candidate  was  then  started  by  the  Whigs,  who 
was  eventually  elected.  The  coach  which  brought  the 
administration  voters,  was  decorated  all  round  with 
hickory  branches.  I  went  to  the  City  Hall  whero  the 
ballots  wero  delivered  in,  and  all  was  comparatively 
quiet  and  orderiy.  Placards  were  stuck  about  denoun- 
cing the  eeoeders  from  the  party,  and  they  were  pub- 
lished in  Franch  as  well  as  in  English.  They  who  speak 
the  former  are  still  numerous  enough  to  be  courted,  and 
being  an  acknowledged  minority,  are  on  that  account 
mora  likely  to  act  together. 

Sunday,  August  6.  Went  to  the  Episcopal  church, 
in  which  the  Bishop  commonly  officiates.  It  is  neatly 
finidied  inside,  has  a  good  organ,  and  islaige  enough  to 
contain  1000  or  1900  persons.  One  of  the  laity  Mr.  T., 
one  of  the  candklates  for  the  office  of  governor,  officiated 


as  minister,  and  read  a  seivion.  The  congregation 
made  a  rtry  respectable  appearance,  both  as  to  num- 
beti»  deportment  and  dress.  Borrowod  Miss  Marti- 
neauPs  book,  the  copy  (by  the  way)  belonging  to  Capt 
M*****,  and  abounding  with  his  notes^  I  was  amused 
with  some  of  her  mistakes  of  feet,  as  wdl  as  her  political 
speculations.  She  seems  a  mere  enthusiast  43n  the  sub- 
ject of  negro  slavery,  and  of  equal  ri^ts  to  ail  classes 
and  both  sexes,  and  her  book  is  calculated  to  plaee  her 
lower  than  she  would  be  likely  to  mnk  by  thoee  who  imd 
casually  conversed  with  her.  At  the  same  time  when 
she  confinee  herself  to  description,  die  exhibits  both 
ulent  and  taste.  M^«^«*'s  notes  exhOiit  pcejodkes 
of  an  opposite  character.  His  politics  are  the  mmple 
ones  of  a  sailor,  and  the  dogged  ones  of  John  BulL 

Monday,  August  7.  At  length  we  set  off  for  the 
Upper  Lakes,  in  the  Steamer  United  States,  Captain 
Shocks.  We  left  the  wharf  at  half  past  10  o*dodr, 
with  more  than  900  souls,  of  whom  about  40  were  cabin 
passengers,  compossd  of  emigrants,  officers,  and  travel- 
lers—men,  women  and  diiklren.  The  rest  vrero  also 
emigrants,  Irish,  Swiss  and  Americans,  with  a  number 
of  Indians,  who  had  sold  their  lands  in  Canada,  and 
wera  seeking  a  new  home,  west  of  the  Mississippi,  in 
lands  allotled  to  theuL  A  kdce  steamboat,  like  onr's^ 
bound  to  the  west,  presents  a  most  motley,  as  well  as 
crowded  scene.  Heape  of  packages^  furniture^  and 
household  implements,  indicate  the  natura  of  the  eoun- 
try  the  4>wnen  are  going  to,  and  the  humble  diaraoter 
of  the  accommodations  they  are  contented  with.  In 
the  forecastle  one  sees  childran,  doge,  women,  sailors 
and  negroes,  lounging,  or  gazing,  or  chatting  in  careless 
ease-— on  the  upper  deck,  Indian  women,  wrapped  op 
in  their  blankets,  4heir  husbands  sitting  by  them,  or 
strutting  about  in  their  gay  and  fentastic  attire— Ameri- 
cans, variously  grouped.  Here,  a  young  couple  plan 
futun  schemes  of  comfort  and  happiness  in  the  land 
of  promise— -there,  a  mother,  nursing  one  diild,  and 
watching  or  keeping  within  her  reach  one  or  two 
others— here^  a  young  gentleman  playing  the  gallant 
to  a  comely  Riaidcn<— and  there,  two  or  three  exploring, 
on  a  map,  the  routs  they  are  about  to  take,  or  the  stie 
of  the  lands  they  have  purchased.  Now  and  then  some 
one  withdmwn  to  a  snug  comer,  is  reading  some  new 
light  work,  and  not  a  few  are  looking  on  with  listieas 
indolence,  waiting  until  something  will  etrike  upon  their 
senses  to  nlieve  them  from  vacuity  of  feeling.  Besides 
those  who  ara  thus  exposed  to  the  public  view,  there 
an  numbers  of  ladies  in  the  cabin  or  state-room,  at 
work  or  asleep,  and  yet  lower,  the  officers  and  men  of 
the  boat  aro  performing  their  wonted  duties. 

We  had  a  pleasant  run  along  the  Detroit  for  some 
miles,  but  our  oourse  appeared  to  be  unusually  slow 
after  making  allowance  for  the  current,  which  set  against 
«i  at  the  rate  of  ftom  two  to  three  miles  an  hour, 
when  we  stopped  at  the  approach  of  Lake  St.  Clair, 
and  wera  told  that  it  was  to  rapair  a  leak  in  the  boiler. 
After  three  hours  or  mora  delay,  we  set  off  again,  and 
on  approaching  the  end  of  the  lake,  we  got  aground— 
the  channel  being  hera  a  narrow  one,  and  not  deepi 
This  second  mishap  did  not  continue  kmg.  We  soon 
regained  the  channel,  resumed  our  course,  and  about 
dusk  reached  a  place  called  Ward^  Landing,  whera  we 
stayed  some  hours  taking  in  wood.  The  shores  of  De- 
troit River  and  Lake  St  Clair  an  everywhera  low  and 
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flat,  wiihout  a  nngle  emiiMoee,  and  to  all  appearance, 
without  any  sort  of  rock  or  atooa.    The  banks  of  the 
St.  Clair  river— the  strait  between  XAkes  St.  Clair  and 
Huron— which  we  partly  passed  in  the  night,  are  said 
to  be  occasionally  steep  and  abrupt,  like  the  highlands 
of  the  Hudson.    We  passed  by  a  small  settlement  in 
the  morning,  near  Lake  Huron,  called  Black  River,  at 
the  mouth  of  a  little  riyer  of  the  same  name.    A  yet 
smaller  settlement  was  seen  opposite  to  it,  on  the  Ca- 
nada side.    We  saw  on  either  side  of  the  rirer  seVeral 
Indian  tents  made  of  straw  mats,  in  some  of  which 
Indians  were  yet  lying,  though  the  sun  was  about  two 
hoon  high.    Groupes  of  others,  consisting  of  women 
and  children,  half  naked,  were  squatting  round  a  fire ; 
and  two  or  Uiree  were  near  the  river,  cleaning  the  fish 
that  bad  been  caught.    Kear  their  tents  were  frames, 
on  which  some  were  weaving  large  flag  matik    The 
current  in  the  narrowest  part  of  this  strait  is  much 
stronger  than  that  of  the  Detroit.  A  lightphouse  stands 
at  the  entrance  of  Lake  Huron,  where  we  found  our- 
selves at  the  breakfast  hour.    The  wind  being  &ir,  and 
the  water  nearly  smooth,  we  had  an  eaaj^  and  very 
pleasant  run  ;  and  the  time  that,  with  all  these  fiivor- 
able  circvmslaces,  would  have  bsen  tedious,  was  be- 
guiled by  a  varied   conversation  with  Mr.  M***,  a 
lawyer  from  Vermont,  who  proved  to  be  one  of  the 
most  thoroughly  well  informed  men  I  have  met  with 
on  history,  physical  science,  politics,  and  philology. 
He  has  given  especial  attention  to  the  Scandinavian 
literature;  and  has,  he  teHs  me,  9,000  volumes  con- 
nected with  the  history,  letters,  and  condition  of  Ice- 
land, Norway,  and  the  neighboring  regions.    I  under^ 
stood,  at  Detroit,  that  he  is  in  full  practice ;  and  it  seems 
surprising  that  one  actively  engaged  in  the  labors  of 
the  law,  should  have  so  decided  a  taste  for  studies  so 
foreign  to  his  pursuits,  and  yet  more,  that  he  should 
have  found^  time  to  indulge  his  propensity.     He  is, 
with  this  large  stock  of  information,  so  modest  and  un* 
obtrusive,  that  he  came  up  from  Bufialo  to  Detroit  with 
us,  without  appearing  to  be  known  to  a  single  person 
on  board,  orio  hold  conversation  with  any  one,  aitho* 
with  rooet  of  the  other  passengers  there  was  a  free,  and 
almost  familiar  intercourse. 

The  water  in  the  Huron  is  darker  and  much  colder 
than  in  the  Erie.  It  owes  both  these  circumstances  to 
its  greater  depth.  Soon  after  we  left  the  Su  Clair,  we 
saw  five  schooners  stemming  its  current  by  the  aid  of 
the  southerly  breeze.  The  force  of  the  currents  in  the 
straits  which  eonnect  the  lakes,  gives  an  advantage  to 
steamboats  over  sail  vessels  in  the  navigation  which  is 
carried  on  from  one  lake  to  the  other. 

In  the  evening  I  began  to  experience  some  of  the  dis- 
comforts of  Lake  navigation.  Our  tea  was  without 
milk.  The  clouds,  which  had  been  threatening  all  day, 
at  length  dischaiged  themselves  in  showers,  and  the 
roofs  of  most  of  the  state*rooms,  including  my  own, 
leaked  sadly,  so  that  the  water  after  saturating  the  ear- 
pet  was  half  an  inch  deep  on  it.  The  Indians  and  deck 
passengers  were  seen  seeking  shelter  every  where  in 
holes  and  comets ;  and  the  floors  on  which  they  lay, 
were  all  wet  and  dirty.  To  make  the  matter  worse, 
the  wind,  which  had  been  favorable,  became  adverse, 
as  well  as  stronger,  and  we  were  threatened  with  a  se- 
vere blow.  The  spectacle  which  the  main-deck  present- 
ed after  nine  o^dock,  was  at  once  strange  and  sad. 


Wherever  the  luggage  of  the  passengers  left  a-  vacant 
qx)t,  it  was  eovered  with  beds,  on  which  lay,  as  close  as 
they  could  stow,  children  and  women,  so  that  it  was 
with  difficulty  one  could  pass  from  one  part  of  the  boat 
to  the  other.  Mothers  might  be  seen  providing  some 
dry  and  sheltered  spot  for  their  little  ones ;  and  here 
and  there,  some  sotttary  individual  or  two,  had  made 
out  to  nestle  themselves  among  the  chests  and  boxes. 
While  every  plaoe  was  thus  wet,  chilly,  and  crowded, 
and  the  boat.pitching  extremely,  I  withdrew  to  my  wet 
state-room  at  nine  o'clock  ;  but  the  forte  with  which 
the  waves  wouM  dssh  against  oar  bark,  making  her 
quiver  throughout  her  whole  frame,  so  forcibly  impress* 
ed  me  with  apprehensions  of  danger  to  the  peddles  or 
the  crazy  engine,  that  I  could  not  sleep.  Soon  after 
midnight,  to  which  time  the  wind  and  sea  had  been 
steadUy  rising,  a  wave  struck  the  boat  with  unusual 
force,  and  immediately  afterwards  the  engine  stopped. 
After  a  fewninutes  the  escape  pipe  was  again  heard 
to  give  a  low  noise,  and  the  boat  was  again  in  motion ; 
bvirshe  got  over  the  water  with  so  much  comparative 
ease,  that  I  concluded  we  had  put  about,  and  were  run- 
ning for  some  harbor  we  had  passed,  either  because 
some  accident  had  happened  to  the  engine,  or  to  shel- 
ter Ourselves  from  the  coming  storm.  I  opened  my 
door,  to  endeavor  to  get  information  from  any  one  that 
might  be  moving  about,  when  all  I  saw  was  the  floor  of 
the  hall  or  great  cabin,  which  separates  the  two  rows 
of  state  rooms,  covered  with  Indians  wrapped  np  in 
their  blsnkets.  Unable  to  get  any  information  from 
them,  I  returned  to  my  berth  in  a  state  of  anxious  sus* 
pense,  and  there  lay  until  morning ;  and  when,  after  a 
short  nap,  I  awoke,  I  found  we  were  alongside  Presqu' 
isle,  a  station  for  taking  in  wood.  When  I  went  upon 
deck,  many  of  the  passengers  were  already  on  the  little 
point  of  land  which  juts  out  into  the  lake,  providing 
themselves  with  branches  of  the  different  kinds  of  fir, 
or  walking  sticks,  or  ssarehiag  for  curious  pebbles  on 
the  shors,  by  vray  of  memorial  €i  their  travels.  We 
remained  here  four  hoars,  tsking  in  wood— it  being 
much  cheaper  in  this  unfrequented  spot  than  at  Macki- 
naw. A  single  settlement  on  the  pretty  little  bay  which 
is  here  formed  by  two  promontories,  was  all  that  met 
the  eye ;  but  the  land,  for  fifty  miles  or  more,  is  cover- 
ed with  firs,  cedar,  pine,  and  some  birch,  and  does  not 
become  fit  for  cultivation  until  this  tribe  of  forest  trees 
is  pasaed,  and  is  then  only  fit  for  such  kinds  of  vegeta- 
tion as  can  endure  the  most  rigorous  climate — rye,  oats, 
potatoes,  and  buckwheat.  Yet  this  hyperborean  region, 
and  some  hundreds  of  miles  north  of  it,  will  one  day  be 
the  abode  and  the  nursery  of  men,  when  more  genial 
climates  have  become  well  stocked  with  inhabitants.  . 
[To  be  eonelodsd  In  our  nezL] 


ABOVE  THE  LAW. 

It  is  said,  that  neither  the  government  of  the  United 
States,  nor  that  of  any  of  the  several  states  composing 
our  Union,  except  Virginia,  has  provided  any  judicial 
proceeding  by  which  its  debts  to  a  citizen  may  be  re- 
covered. Except  in  Virginia,  whoever  has  a  claim 
against  the  government,  must  petition  Congress,  or  the 
state  Legislature,  and  get  a  special  act  passed  for  his 
satisfaction. 
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In  Vii^oia,  the  Auditor  of  PabUc  Aeooonts  is  innert 
ed  with  judicial  powen,  to  Mennine  the  validity  of 
Boat  elaims  againaithe  Commonwealth ;  nibject  to  an 
appeal  to  the  courta 

Even  in  Great  Britain,  a  subject  may  get  jortiee  ftom 
the  King,  by  a  preaaribed  proeesa— a  intnjfnBw  dt  dMC, 
or  Petition  of  Right.  Is  it  not  aingolar,  that  a  monar- 
chy, and  a  state  which  nmny  worthy  people  deem  the 
most  aristocratic  in  this  confederacy,  should  haTc  been 
more  tender  of  the  rights  of  the  eitiaen  than  thoae 
which  wear  the  most  popular  forms? 

Where  claimants  are  referred  to  a  regular  tribunal, 
which  adjusts  their  rights  according  to  settled  princi* 
pies,—- justice  may,  in  general,  be  expected  by  both  par- 
lies; Those  claims  and  those  only,  are  allowed,  whidi 
the  prooA  warrant — But  where  an  application  to  the 
legislature  is  necessary,  so  unsuitable  is  that  body  for  ju* 
dicial  investigations,— so  much  is  it  influenced  by  whim, 
party  spirit,  favoritism,  or  prejudice  of  some  kind  or 
other, — so  much  is  its  action  alternately  retarded  and 
hurried  by  numberless  contingeneies,*-4o  apt  is  an  un- 
important measure,  after  being  overlaid  by  the  mass  of 
business  for  months  or  years,  l»  be  at  last  precipita- 
ted through  its  ssveml  stages,  but  half  examined  and 
not  half  understood, — that  it  is  at  least  an  ewm  dbanee, 
that  either  the  dumant  or  the  public  is  wronged.  In 
one  point  of  view,  indeed,  they  are  both  sure  to  be 
wronged.  The  haraaaing  delays,  and  the  expenses  he 
has  incurred,  always  make  the  claimant  pay  dear  for 
his  success ;  and  to  the  public  in  many  cases,  the  in- 
vestigation costs  a  larger  sum  than  that  awarded.  No- 
thing can  demonstrate  more  deariy,  what  Burke  calls 
the ''  01  Aacfdmdry  ^  tnjuif  ice.** 

Let  Congress  let  State  Legislaturea  pronde  a  re- 
gular tribunal  and  procedure  for  determining  such  de- 
mands ;  and  they  will  avoid  at  once  the  kiss  and  the 
reproach :  they  will  save  just  claimants  fodm  the  delay, 
the  torturing  suspense,  and  sometimes  the  utter  injua* 
tieey  which  now  await  them  i  and  they  will  cut  off  un- 
justs  ones  from  much  of  their  present  likelihood  of  suo 

cess  in  schemes  of  fraud. 

L. 


TO  lONE. 


Th«  d«lre  of  the  moth  for  the 
Of  the  night  for  the  Monow. 


I  dare  not  love  thee— yet  the  thought 

Of  thee  oft  rising  up  unsought, 

In  hours  of  mirth  and  revelry, 

Will  steal  between  my  heart  and  glee, 

Like  dreams  of  unforgotten  days. 

That  sweetly— sadly— strangely  please. 

Yes  I  often  in  the  crowded  hall 
Where  thou  art  not — ^forgetting  all— 
I  muse  on  thee  unconsciously. 
As  if  thou  wert  the  world  to  me ; 
Then  waking  with  a  sadden  start, 
I  feel  a  void  within  my  heart. 

And  o'er  my  diedc  and  brow  doth  rash 
The  darkness  of  the  burning  blush. 


All  ending  in  a  painful  thrill,— 
A  vague  presentiment  of  ill,— 
A  strange  disquiet  of  the  breast, 
I  cannot  reason  intoresL 

I  know  not  how— but  since  we  met. 
My  heart  baa  learned — not  to  forget ; 
And  even  the  lightest  look  of  thine. 
My  spirit  treasures  up,  to  twine 
Among  the  wreath  of  mem'ry  flowery 
It  fondly  weaves  in  abaenUhourSi 

In  reveries  at  eventide. 
Thy  spirit  hovers  at  my  sdde. 
And  in  the  visions  of  the  nigfat. 
It  mingles  with  those  forms  of  light 
That  linger  round  the  sleeper's  pillow. 
Like  star-beams  oh  the  ocean-bUIow. 


And  that  dear  voiea!  that  love-toned 
Which  makea  my  spirit  so  rejoice, 
I  even  fofgti,  that  *neath  the  akiea 
Ar^  aching  hearts  and  tearftil  eyi 
Oh!  couM  I  only  hear  it  now ! 
Ko  musie  half  so  sweet  below. 


I  dare  not  love  thee— yet,  when  I 
Remember  thee  as  now — ^1  sigh. 
As  if  my  heart  were  not  at  reat. 
But  weighed  with  something  unconfest- 
A  vague  dim  sense  of  hopes  and  feara, 
And  pleasure  melting  into  tears. 


UVE  AND  LET  UVE: 

Or,  DoiMilk  Service  Dlaecnted.  By  the  aaibor  of  '*  Hope 
Leslie,"  <*  The  Foot  Rich  Man,  sod  The  Rich  Poor  Man,** 
lie.    pp.  916,  ISffiO. 

Another  pleasing  and  sensiUe  Tale,  from  the  pen  of 
Aliss  SnnanwicK.  It  is  designed*  to  illustrate  the  du- 
ties and  virtues  that  belong  to  the  relation  between  tet 
servants  and  thehr  emptoyers,  in  a  region  where  (nomi- 
nal)  aiavery  does  not  exist.  Although,  firom  iu  having 
this  aim,  the  story  might  be  supposed  to  be  wholly 
fonign  to  us  of  the  South,— yet,  on  being  read,  it  proves 
to  be  otherwise.  Bnough  even  of  that  relation — the 
relation  of  employer  and  employed— of  hirer  and  hire- 
ling—exists among  us,  to  inake  many  of  the  book's 
lessons  directly  applicable  here  :  but  beyond  this— b^ 
yond  the  mere  childish  function  of  running  on  all  fours 
with  the  ease  of  this  or  that  individual  person, — the 
reader  sees  exemplified  most  winningly,  tlie  loveliness 
of  truth,  the  sure  triumph  of  integrity  and  industry, 
and  the  efficacy  of  even  the  scantiest  meana  and  the 
narrowest  opportunities,  in  doing  a  large  amount  of 
good.  However  high  he  may  be,  moreover,— cmd  how* 
ever  low,  in  comparison,  msy  be  those  immediately 
around  him,— he  may  rest  'assured  there  is  a  mmbui 
dependence,  after  all,  between  him  and  them,  which 
makes  it  his  interest  in  the  long  run,  to  practise  certain 
virtues  towards  them :  truth,  gentleness,  forbearance, 
kindness^  and  respect— no  less  than  firmness,  consia- 
tency,  and  dignity;  the  virtues  whidi  eondfiate^  no 
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leat  Unn  thoae  which  command.  The  g9od  which 
comes  of  those  Tirtues,  and  the  wil  of  practiriDg  their 
oppositefli  our  euthor  here  in  almost  erery  page  illos- 
tratea. 

The  heroine  of  the  story  is  Laicy  £«,  the  daughter  of 
parents  who  hare  been  reduced  by  her  Other's  intemper- 
ance from  wealth  to  porerty.  At  the  age  of  fourteen^ 
she  is  driven  to  seek  a  snbeistenoe  by  engaging  in  do- 
mestic service :  and  the  book  mainly  consists  of  what 
she  experienced,  in  the  Tarions  fiimilies  where  she 
serred.  The  hero^  CkmrkM  LweU,  a  baker's  son,  is 
introdooed  to  us  first  on  a  frozen  morning,  in  the  streets 
of  New  York,  giving  a  loaf  from  his  bread  cart  to 
Lucy,  for  her  parents  and  their  famishing  children. 
Humble  as  these  personages  of  tbe  tale  are,  they  go 
through  it  invested  with  an  interest  as  engrossing,  and 
a  pathos  as  touching,  as  attends  any  full  grown  or 
titled  hero  and  heroine  of  them  all :  we  have  not,  for 
months,  read  any  namtire  which,  in  its  turns  of  good 
and  ill,  so  forced  our  lungs  to  crow  with  gladness,  and 
^anon  brought  our  eyes  so  nMr^  to  tears. 

Lucy's  father  was  bed-ridden ;  with  a  broken  le^ 
When,  after  many  painful  and  wearisome  inquiries, 
her  mother  had  found  her  a  ^^e,  and  it  was  announced 
to  the  little  circle  one  Sunday  erentng,  that  Lucy  was 
to  leave  home  the  next  morning, — a  scene  ensued — if 
any  thing  so  quietly  sad  can  be  called  a  teene — which 
we  most  transcribe. 

**  On  Baadaj  evaniag  Mrt.  Lee  aonooneed  lo  her  family  thst 
Luc/  was  to  ieave  bons  In  the  morning.  Lee  was  reduced  to 
paesireneas,  and  a  long  interral  of  temperance,  enforced  though 
it  wae,  had  caused  him  to  revert  to  tome  of  the  feellnga  of  his 
beoar  days.  «  Come  to  mjr  bedside,  Lucjr,**  he  said ;  *<  yau 
are  geing  oac  Into  the  world,  chMd«»joa*li  And  H>s  a  seUsh 
world— ererjrbodjr  Is  for  number  one — keep  open  a  jealous  eye— 
donH  submit  to  be  trampled  on— I  have  seen  enough  of  the  tjr< 
rannv'of  mankind— I  have  no  faith  in  them— your  mother  will 
cell  yoo  a  different  storx^your  mother  is  one  of  the  best  of 
woBMR,  aad  her  own  goodaess  Is  a  kind  of  toII  between  her 
aad  Che  wickedness  of  the  worM.  She  puts  the  best  face  on 
eTsrything,  bni  she  does  not  seem  to  hare  much  to  saj  Ibr  the 
place  jrou  are  going  to— well,  there  Is  one  consoiatkm^you  can 
always  change  It ;  if  you  hare  anything  to  complain  of,  let  us 
know  k— don*t  snbrate  to  imposition.  Now  1  haye  gfren  you  all 
the  adrlee  I  can  think  of— bat  oh,  my  child,  what  shall  I  do 
when  yoo  are  gone  ?  yoo  hare  always  been  my  pride  aad  dar- 
ling !  you  do  eyerything  just  right  for  mo— you  flx^  my  pillow 
easy,  and  you  can  make  my  tea  just  sweet  enough,  and  yon  can 
always  make  Jemmie  quiet,  and  the  girls  are  contented  when 
yeo  are  la  the  house.  Oh,  Loey,  if  1  esald  only  do  anything 
for  yon  !>• 

'*  Tou  can,  father,"  replied  Lucy,  laying  her  cheek  wet  with 
tears  to  hJs ;  "  al  ways  speak  kind  to  mother  and  poor  Jemmie ! " 

Her  father  promised,  and  remembered,  for  the  first  time,  that, 
others  were  to  suffer  seyerely,  as  well  as  himself,  from  Lucy's 
departore. 

Jemmie,  tbe  poor  Iktie  boy  who  was  the  olqect  of  his  sister's 
Intense  lore  and  tender  care,  had  receired  a  terrible  injury  when 
he  was  three  years  old  from  a  fall  from  a  horse,  on  which  his 
f^her.  In  a  lit  of  intoxication,  and  in  spite  of  his  mother's  en- 
tnalles  and  remonstrances,  had  insisted  on  placing  him.  The 
child's  baek  was  protroded,  and  bis  limbs  withered,  but  his  ntind 
bad  a  preternatural  deyelopraenL  Lucy  withdrew  from  her 
father's  bed  to  prepare  Jemmle's  supper.  He,  meanwhile,  wao 
lying  in  his  basket  cradle,  bis  soflbUck  eye  following  his  sister, 
and  tear  after  tear  trickling  down  hit  nnnaturally  pale  cheek. 
She  sat  down  on  her  aoeostoroed  seat  beside  Mm.  He  took  In 
rilence  one  or  two  swallows,  and  then  gently  pushing  away  the 
spoon,  he  salfl,  *<  It  chokos  me,  Lucy  t  I  canH  eat  to  night" 
Lucy  set  away  the  cop  of  tea,  and  poKlag  her  Ups  to  his,  whis- 
pered, "  don't  feel  so,  JemnAe." 

*'  How  can  I  help  It,  Locy  ?" 


**  Oh,  we  most  do  as  mother  says ;  look  at  the  bright  side, 
Jemmie.    I  sliall  come  hoMls. every  Sunday." 

"  £very  Sunday ;  and  oh,  how  long  it  will  seem  before  Sun- 
day comes  I  But  It  is  not  of  myself  I'm  thinking,  though  it  does 
make  the  tears  come  so  when  I  think  yon  won't  be  here  to  ask 
ibr  what  I  want,  and  always  to  look  pleasant,  and  leaye  your 
work,  and  come  and  read  to  me,  and  sing  to  me  when  the  other 
girls  want  to  be  doing  something  else,  and  I  can't  bear  to  trouble 
mother ;  and  you  are  neyer  tired  drawing  me,  and  I  can  go  to 
sleep  if  my  breast  achee  eyer  eo  much  when  you  bend  over  me, 
and  stroke,  and  smile,  aad  stroke  as  if  it  were  always  pleasant 
tt>  do  It;  bat  it's  not  for  myself  oai^,  Lucy,"  and  here  he  sobbed 
aloud;  "but  I  cannot  bear  to  think  you  must  go  away  from 
your  own  home,  and  work  all  day  for  people  that  will  only  pay 
you,  and  not  loye  you  ao  we  do." 

"Not  as  you  do,"  replied  Lucy,  making  an  elTon  to  speak 
calmly ;  "  but  I  shall  cry  to  make  them  loye  me  a  little— i.  would 
be  hard  indeed  to  work  for  nothing  but  money,  and  I  do  not 
intend  to  do  so.  Mother  says  she  neyer  saw  a  family  yet  where 
there  was  not  some  one  (o  loye,  and  some  good  to  do  iMsides 
Just  work ;  I  shall  try ;  It's  not  yery  agreeable  to  hare  a  hungry 
stomach,  bat  a  hungry  heart  most  tie  a  gireat  deal  worse;  doat 
youihink  so,  Jonmie?" 

Some  further  dialogue  among  the  brother  and  sisters, 
was  followed  by  the  singing  of  a  hymn  in  concert ;  a 
habitual  Sunday -^eyening  recreation  of  Mra  Lee,  with 
her  children.  Then  came  a  prayer,  not  too  long,  or 
offensiYcIy  high-strained  in  its  devotion.  And  when 
all  the  rest  were  asleep,  Mrs.  Lee  enriched  her  daugh- 
ter with  some  parting  advices,  at  once  plain,  judicious, 
and  icnpressive.  Among  other  precepts,  she  counselled 
Lucy  to  be  gentle,  patient,  kind,  and  generous,  to  the 
children  of  the  family  with  whom  she  was  going  to 
live. 

"  Oentle,  patient,  and  kind  I  can  be ;  but  how  in  the  world 
generous  ?  what  shall  I  haye  to  give?" 

"  Tour  time,  your  strength,  your  ingenuity ;  a  person  who 
will  sit  by  a  chHd  and  contrive  it  amusement  fbr  lialf  an  hour,  is 
fltr  more  geaereus  than  she  who  goes  out  with  a  full  purse  and 
bays  the  earns  child  an  expensive  toy.  Oar  means  of  generosity 
do  not  depend  on  our  riches ;  your  gentrpntg,  dear  Lucy,  when 
you  have  foregone  a  pleasant  walk  of  a  Sunday,  and  sat  down 
by  poor  little  Jemmie,  and  made  him  happy  for  aa  hour,  has 
often  brought  tears  to  my  eyes." 

In  this  illustration  of  generosity,  there  may  be  less 
dash  and  pomi  than  in  corporal  Trim'a  famous  practical 
commentary  upon  "  Honor  thy  fiither  and  mother  ;'*  but 
there  is  to  the  full  as  much  moiid  beauty,  and  far  more 
capability  of -daily  use. 

We  do  not  intend  a  regular  abridgment  of  the  story ; 
wishing  only  to  excite  eurioaity,  and  not  to  sate  it.  Kor 
shall  we  quale  .more  of  the  abundant  good  sense  and 
good  feeling  embodied  in  the  varioos  dialogues,  nod  in 
the  author'aown  renAarks. 

Our  praise,  now,  must  be  qualified  with  somewhat 
mors  of  censure  than  was  due  to  *'The  Poor  Rich 
Man,  and  the  Rich  Poor  Man."  The  present  work  is 
inferior  to  that  one,  in  sereral  respects.  The  author's 
observations,  though  for  the  most  part  just,  and  some* 
times  striking,  are  sometimes  also  eomnon-plaee  and 
profy. — ^We  mark  a  few  inaccuracies  of  expression. 
**  JHMtopoitjf*  is  used,  where  hibKommdtc  is  meant,  in 
p.  106.  In  pb  168,  we  find  *tohom^  put  as  nominative 
case  to  'were  areoied^*  in  this  passage,— " the  bees 
and  the  silk  worm,  whom  she  fancied  were  created 
solely  to  make  honey,  and  spin  silk."  This  blonder  is 
the  more  surprising  in  Miss  Sedgewick,  as  it  is  so  fre- 
quent among  members  of  Congress,  and  half  fledged 
newspaper  Essayists,  that  we  wonder  how  she  can  have 
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helped  teeing  and  sbaoning  it.  lo  raadtng  the  book, 
we  thought  we  saw  one  or  two  other  morsels  for  criti- 
dan ;  but  we  cannot  now  Aad  theme  and  so  we  ckwe 
our  black  list. 

Some  of  her  personages  being  sprung  from  her  own 
New  England,  our  authoren  does  not  fail  to  assign 
them  a  few  of  the  usages,  and  phrases,  of  that  region. 
Vulgar  aad  mean  Mrs.  Simpson  says^  that  a  rusty 
bbck  gown  which  she  was  trying  to  cheat  Luey  Lee 
into  purchasing,  would,  when  sponged,  and  tamed, 
and  made  oyer,  "make  quite  a  terumpHimt  dress.** 
And  when  Lucy  mikiiy  declined  being  cheated,  Dame 
Simpson  said,  "  Well,  every  one  to  their  notion  j  but  I 
think,  if  I  was  ever  so  put  to  ii,  I  should  find  a  way  to 
get  mourning  when  my  folks  died,  especially  whtre  U 
teoi  «  ii  toot;  it  looks  pa*ticular  and  wanting  of  re» 
spect  to  go  without  ii—iookt  U  lookgJ*  Presently  her 
son,  master  Julius,  exclaims,  "  If  ma  is  amre$  to  her 
help,  she  most  expect  her  help  to  be  tsrcy  to  hen" 
These,  though  not  glaring  specimens  of  New  England 
dialect,  are  yet  rather  characteristic.  The  book  con- 
tains others  of  the  same  kind :  but  Miss  S.  has  been 
more  sparing  of  them  In  thjs,  than  in  any  former  one 
of  her  novels.  She  is,  commonly,  discreet  in  her  use 
of  provincialisms,  and  vulgarisms  of  all  sorts. 

There  are  nicely  judging  persons,  who  would  banish 
these  from  fictitious  discourse,  as  calculated  to  shock  or 
to  deprave  the  reader's  taste.  We  confess  a  difierent 
opinion.  They  seem  to  us  highly  condueive,  nay  in> 
dispensable,  to  the  truthful  delineation  of  life  and 
character.  In  what  does  the  fidelity  of  portraiture  con> 
sistT  Why,  in  limning  well  those  features  whieh  first 
and  most  universally  strike  the  beholder's  eye.  Now, 
in  contemplating  any  man's  moral  and  intellectual  aa- 
pect,  the  fisatures  which  the  soonest  and  most  surely 
engage  attention  are,  his  paeuliariiies  of  speech.  They 
am,  to  his  inner  man,  what  expression  is  to  his  face ; 
and  a  picture  of  the  one,  misrepresenting  tkem^  would 
00  more  be  reeognixed  as  a  likeness^  than  a  picture 
of  his  fhce,  falsifying  the .  expression.  Accordingly, 
all  the  great  master  painters  of  human  eharaeter, 
whenever  they  have  put  Im^gimge  into  the  lips,  have 
adapted  it,  with  the  nieestr  discrimination,  lo  the 
epeaker's  condition.  It  is  the  main  element  of  his 
individuality<^the  most  infallible  mark  by  which  we 
know  him.  Is  he  an  Achilles?  His  diction,  like  him- 
self is  graoefol,  strong,  impetuous,  and  tecrifaleb  la  be 
the  wise  Ulysses  ?  His  oopioos  and  persuasive  accents, 
soft  as  descending  snows,  sink  melting  into  every  heart 
Is  he  the  wide-ruling  Agamemnon?  The  .stately  march 
of  his  majestic  though  inflated  periods,  bespeaks  the  king 
of  kings ;  the  haughty  leadar  of  confederated  nations. 
Does  Andromache  bewail  a  living  husband  as  already 
lost,  and  mourn  for  a  country  doomed  7  Her  tida  of  grief 
is  one  so  tender,  feminine,  and  impassioned,  as  no  wife««- 
no  woman— bat  herself  eovU  pour  into  the  sympathiz- 
ing ear.—rNor  is  this  appropriation  of  style  confined  to 
elevated  personages.  Vulgarians  are  made  to  speak  in 
▼uigar  phraae.  Thersites  is  foully  abusive.  Chremes^ 
except  when  a  particular  juncture  of  the  comedy  de- 
mands a  higher  tone,  crawls  in  a  diction  as  niean  as 
that  of  his  own  servant  Davus.*  Partridge,  Black 
George,  and  Squire  Westem,>«-Tabttha  BramUe,  and 

eges  the  JhUHm,  of  Ttmoe. 


Mrs.  Winifred   Jenkins^— every  dewa  ssd  ceuiuy 
wanch,  every  tapster,  holly,  soldier,  pedsoti  mxunh 
beadle,  and  silly  jiistiee  drawn  by  ShakspsufMilkn 
exactly  in  the  strain  respectively  sailed  to  Ikon,  Iksl 
Ike  reader's  imagination  embodies  theo^  and  they  sum 
to  move  and  speak  before  hiseyes,and  witUDliiilMw> 
iog.  The  aucceas  of  Scott  and  Edgeworth  udsUaetion 
of  real  lifo— and  they,  aAer  Smollett  and  FieUisi}  ip* 
proach  Dearest  to  Sbakepeare,  among  EngUih  writot- 
is  in  proportion  4o  the  fidelity  with  whieb  ibej  copy  (lie 
dicHim  of  whatever  tank  they  inttodooe— of  Ibe  rulgtr, 
no  less  than  of  the  exalted. — ^The  Bnagtosi^  lladaoM 
Duval,  and  the  rude  sea-captain  (weibi^  baiiiBie), 
in  Evelina,  stamp  that  novd,  apart  from  (he  mincleof 
iu  being  written  by  a  girl  of  ssveateen,  ssene  of  the 
most  truthful  in  the  language:  and  what  is  it  thit 
abews  them  olf  so  distiaetivaly?  Their  didecL—Tkit 
species  of  Tulgarism  called  fn/sbumlism,  hu  bcei 
deemed  no  less  essential  than  other  traiu^  to  the  te» 
rate  exhibition  of  character.    Doctor  Mori;^  in  Rod«* 
rick  Random — ^Fluelten  and  Sir  Hugh  Evan  is  Sbakr 
peare^-avery  Scottish  peasant  in  the  Wa? eriy  Norcii^ 
and  tYtry  Irish  one  in  those  of  Miss  Edeeworih,— t(M 
the  care  and  akill  with. which  their  aatbors deemed  it 
neoessary  to  mark,  in  each  penoo,  his  coontry's  f» 
culiar  mode  of  speech ; — ^whenever  it  wss  de>i|Md  10 
bring  his  origin  to  the  reader's  notice.   Hocacs  diaioet- 
ly  requires,  that  phraseology  shall  vary  wjUi  hirtkfku^ 
as  well  as  with  rank  and  ststion.    "  If,*  nys  ^ 
**  the  speaker's  language  be  not  in  unison  with  his  fer* 
tunes,  critics  of  every  grade  will  laugh  him  to  scorn. 
There  must  be  a  marked  difference  between  the  spcceb 
of  a  slave  and  a  hero-— of  a  ripe  senior,  and  an  iopt^ 
sioned,  blooming  youth— ^  a  noble  lady,  snd  1  gooip 
nurse    of  a  roving  merchant,  and  a  prosperoat  fcnner- 
of  a  CSolcAiaa,  and  on  Jisspimt'-^  amhrtdd  Wih 
mnd  mu  retted  at  •flrgos."*-— And  wrwere  not  m*  bst 
that  a  nice  actntiny  would  ahow  the  vsriooi  i&kdi 
employed  by  Homer,  to  be  adapted  10  the  mpectin 
provinces  whence   the   speakers  came:  1  tentinp 
to  which  it  nay  be  worth  the  while  of  sooie  good  Greek 
scholar^  to  devote  a  leisure  hottr.«-Nor,apri>n,-Hlie- 
cretically  speaking,  apart  from  authority  sad  aiM^ 
pie— -is  there  any  good  vsMson  why  provineiil  !*««• 
ology  should  not  be  ptit  into  the  lips  of  proTiBoal 
people,  as  well  as  sea  phrases  into  those  of  aikni* 
waiting-maid    phrasee  into  those  of  so  abigui}  or 
pedantry  into  the  mouth  of  a  lettered  coxcoailH  tf 
chastely  elegant  language  into  that  of  a  aennbie  aid 
cultivated  man.    All  are  reducible  under  tbe  nae 
general  law — ^that '  to  couTcy  a  justidea  of  cbaitcter,itt 
emanationa  must  be  presented  in  forms  which  owy  ^ 
once  be  reoogniaed  as  eharaeteristie.* 

There  are  special  reasons  why  the  lecsl  disked  rf 
ova  country  should  be  faithfully  exemplified,  ifl  vorb  of 
fiction  professing  to  quote  the  words  of  ear  copaiM 
people.    These  divaiaitiea  of  kMgusga  tsad,  po*** 


*  01  dieantis  emat  ibmmlfl  sbeoos  dku, 
RomaDi  loUont  eqailM  pedkasqvs  caebiiuii 
lotarerk  makam  Daruaas  toqvatw,  aa  baroe  t 
Matuniana  aaoez,  an  adhuc  floraoia  javaati 
Farridua  j  an  mairona  potana,  an  aadula  aalriz  i 
Marcatoraa  vacoa,  coUoma  Tiraatii  afslU ; 
CsUkmetmAegrfMS  TkeUswmtriii»»t^'^^ 
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fully  to  alieiwte  the  afibctiono  of  our  couatryoien  from 
one  another:  to  ioflame  local  ammoaitiea :  to  make 
diaoordap  alfeadf  too  great,  more  &erce  and  implacable. 
One  raeana  of  eocfectiugauch  diveraitiea  ia,  to  hold  tliem 
up  to  the  tight,  et  improfiniiius  to  put  them  into  the 
montha  of  peraona,  whom  the  reader  will  underatand  to 
he  ineorract  apeakera,  and  whom  he  will  therefore  he 
nnlikely  to  hnitate.— Id  another  way  alao^  good  may 
leaoltr  The  inhabitanta  of  each  region  are  aoaicely  at 
all  aware  of  the  number  and  enormity  of  their  own 
dcTiationa  from  the  proper  Engliah  atandard.  They 
appear,  to  themaelTca,  modela  of  propriety  :  while  their 
brethren,  five  hundred  milea  off,  aeem  to  apeak  in  bar- 
bariama.  The  latter,  in  their  torn,  cfaeriah  a  corres- 
ponding opinion ;  and  could  probably  aurpriae  the  for- 
mer by  the  multitude  of  errora  demonatrable  in  their 
dialect.  Now,  let  popular  writera  lAotff  uf  these  faults 
on  both  aidea,  in  the  peraona  they  feign  ;^et  the  North- 
man and  the  Southron,  each,  aee  hia  own  aoleciama 
faithfully  mirrored ;— and  mutual  tolerance,  if  no  roore^ 
will  uke  the  place  of  mutual  contempt.— But,  if  pro* 
▼incialiama  were  well  managed,  more  than  tolerance 
might  enaoe.  By  aaaociation  with  good  charactera  and 
pleaaing  incidents,  they  might  at  length  become  eyen 
agreeable,  inatead  of  odioua.  Aocoatomed  to  view  them 
as  coming  from  kind  hearta  and  lovely  lipa,  the  far  off 
reader  wouki  regard  them  with  reapect  and  affectk>n : 
they  would  aeem  a  poJoit— a  timple,  ruatic  style— con- 
nected in  hia  thougbu  with  a  thouaand  beauteoua  and 
delightful  imagee.  Such,  it  ia  wdl  known,  waa  the 
effea  in  England  of  that  familiarity  with  the  Scottish 
'dialect,  which  followed  the  rising  and  diffusion  of  the 
reputation  of  Burns,  and  which  waa  conaummated  by 
the  witchery  of  Scott  The  early  prejudices  againat 
everything  SeoMwA,  which  had  laated  through  centuries, 
and  which  stand  out  so  fiercely  in  the  pages  of  Jnniua,-^ 
have  almoat  wholly  Yaniahed  before  the  magic  of  litera- 
ture, acting  by  one,  natural  expedient :  and  it  waa  but 
yesterday,  that  the  phraaea  of  North  Britain  were  per- 
petually heard,  aa  classical,  in  the  faahionable  conver- 
sations of  the  aister  kingdom.  A  airoilar  wonder  has 
been  wrought,  though  to  a  less  extent,  with  reapect  to 
Ireland. 

We  may  be  thought  to  have  labored  thia  point  more 
than  ita  obviouaneaa  required.  But  there  is  high  prece- 
dent^no  leaa  than  that  of  Dr.  Johnaon — for  discarding 
all  vulgariama,  and  making  "  little  fiahes**  (to  uae  poor 
Goldy'a  good  humored  aarcasro  upon  the  doctor) — 
making  *'  little  fishee  talk  like  whalea."  What  the  effect 
waa,  upon  the  xrtAnmHatice  of  hia  diaoourse  through 
feigned  persons,  and  consequently  upon  the  l\ft'likene»i 
of  the  persons  themselves,  may  be  seen  in  Rasselas; 
where  Nekayah  and  her  waiting  woman,  Pekuah, 
talk  in  aenteneea  long  and  swelling  aa  those  of  the 
Prince,  the  poet,  and  the  philoeopher :  or  in  the  Idler, 
where  "  Betty  Broom,"  a  house  maid,  begins  a  second 
letter,  giving  her  own  hiatory,  with  the  following  sen- 
tence— "  I  have  often  observed  that  friends  are  lost  by 
discoDti nuance  of  intercdTlrse,  without  any  offence  on 
either  part,  and  have  long  known,  that  it  is  more  dange- 
rous to  be  forgotten  than  to  be  blamed ;  I  therefore,'' 
^  &C.:  or  in  the  Rambler,  where  Cleora,  a  young 
lady,  begiiia  her  letter  in  thia  wise: — "Sir,  There 
aeema  to  be  so  little  knowledge  left  ki  the  world,  and  ao 
little  of  that  refiection  practieed,  by  which  knowledge 


ia  to  be  gained,  that  I  am  in  doubtv  whether  I  shall  be 
understood,  when  I  complain  of  want  of  opportunity  for 
thinking ;  or  whether  a  condemnation,  which  at  present 
seems  irreversible,  to  perpetual  ignorance,  will  rniae 
any  eompasaion,  either  in  you  or  your  readers ;  yet  I 
will  venture  to  lay  my  state  before  you,  because  I  be- 
lieve it  IB  natural  to  meet  minda  to  take  aome  pleasure 
in  complaining  of  evila,  of  which  they  have  no  reaaon 
to  be  eahamed."  Surely,  aa  Sidney  Smith*  aa]r% 
*  Falsttf  himaelf  dkl  not  wear  hia  petticoats  with  a 
worse  grace.'  The  reader  may  well  cry  out,  with 
honest  Sir  Hugh  Evans, '  1  like  not,  when  a  'oman  haa 
a  great  peaid :  I  apy  a  great  peard  under  her  muffler." 
Prm/kneULum»  too,  we  have  lately  heard  cenaared,— 
aiKl  theae  in  Miaa  Sedgewick'a  novela, — by  one,  whoae 
judgment  on  any  aubject  ia  worthy  always  of  reapectfnl 
examination.  We  have  much  more  to  say,  in  aupport 
of  our  own  opinion :  but  it  aeema  to  us,  well  enough 
auatatned  by  the  conaiderationa  we  have  auggeated. 
Here,  therefore,  for  the  preaent  and  perhapa  forever»we 
leave  the  topic. 

•In  the  Edinlrarf  Review,  Bepc.  19S1. 


Brnpioi  Sidney  CoUege,  8epl.  S5, 1837. 

ftr,— Ala  meellnf  of  Ilia  Junior  and  Banfor  CltMaa,  wa  were 
appolntad  a  committee  to  return  jou  their  thanka,  for  the  vary 
IniareailDf  and  able  lecture  which  you  thia  day  dellrered ;  and 
to  raqoaat  a  oopj  of  xha  aana  Ibr  pablleation  to  the  Sombem 
Literary  Maaaanger,* 

In  diachargioc  thia  pleaaing  doty,  permit  ua  to'aay  wa^r- 
dially  concur  in  the  deaire  of  our  claaa,  and  wiah  you  continnad 
aacceaa  in  life.  Tours,  very  reapectfully, 

T.  8.  BOCOCK, 
If.  D.  HOOE, 

To  Dr,  Drapgr.  T.  FOLLABD. 


Jf.  &  C&ttegty  StpL  98M,  \Vn, 

Oemftmew, — 1  reeelve^  your  kind  note,  and  in  reply  would 
aay,  that  with  its  comenta  I  ftel  not  only  much  graiifled  bet 
much  honored.  In  complying  with  your  reqiKat,  I  have  to  aend 
you  an  imperftct  addreae,  not  intaodod  for  the  public  eye.  Let 
me  expreaa  my  aanee  of  the  farorabla  manner  in  which  yon 
hare  received  Uie  course  of  lecturea  I  hare  given,  and  hope  tho 
aamegood  feeling  and  affection  may  alwaya  anbalat  between  ua. 

Kvar  yours, 

JNO.  W.  DRAPER. 

3V  Jfeaera.  Jbead^,  PpUard,  and  Hoge. 


LECTURE. 

The  laat  of  a  couraa  of  leduraa,  delivered  during  the  yeara 
1836-7,  by  John  W.  Draper,  M.  D.,  ProAaaor  of  Chemlatry, 
Natural  Philoaophy,  and  Pbydology,  ia  Haoq^en  Sidney 
College  {  OB  the  occaaioo  of  the  award  of  aa  anaual  priaa, 
given  to  the  membera  of  the  Junior  and  Senior  Claaaea. 

Gbntlbmbn, — ^Before  we  part,  I  am  anzione  to  give 
you  a  brief  hiatorical  aketch  of  the  aubjecta  we  have 
studied  during  the  peat  year,  previooa  to  awarding  to 

•  U  will,  oceaaionally,  afford  oa  pleaaare  lo  gratify  the  reqoeata 
of  the  atudenu  an^  fr|emla  of  our  literary  inatitutiona,  by  tho 
Inaertion  of  addreaaaa  which  they  may  deem  worthy  of  tbla  die- 
tinctlon ;  but  atlll,  we  muai  claim  the  right  In  jnatlce  to  our  read, 
era,  of  exerdaiag  our  own  dlacietioo  la  thia  manor,  of  rajacilag, 
or  adrolulng,  aceordhig  to  the  dkutaa  of  our  own  Judgment,  aflar 
an  attenthra  pemaaL 
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the  successfal  eandidate  the  prize  for  whidi  700  baTe 
all  contended  with  such  emulation. 

Of  the  science  of  those  ages  appropriately  and  em- 
phatically called  the  dark,  I  need  hardly  speak.  The 
lanatical  spirit  of  the  times  brought  its  own  destroetion ; 
the  inyasion  of  the  west  of  Europe  by  the  Mohaoi* 
medans  and  the  Saracenic  conquests,  ended  in  the  intra- 
siotts  of  the  Crusaders.  But  if  these  infidels  bad 
broQght  the  Komn,  they  had  brought  too  their  books 
of  Astronomy  and  Algebra.  How  true  it  is,  that  the 
dispensations  of  an  everwwatchful  ProTidence,  ac- 
company evil  with  good,  and  cause  light  to  spring  out 
of  darkness:  the  sword  of  Charles  Martel  saved  Eu- 
rope from  the  persecutions  of  the  prophet;  but  the 
Franks  and  Saxons  had  insensibly  imbibed  a  taste  for 
the  more  solid  learning  of  tfie  Spanish  Moors.  A  great 
change  too  bad  happened  in  the  social  relations  of  do- 
mestic life,  and  the  disenthralment  of  the  fair  sez  from 
the  degrading  bondage  in  which  it  was  held,  contributed 
in  no  small  measure  to  the  adyanoement  to  which  the 
moral  world  was  progressing ;  the  right  of  inheritance 
of  property,  and  the  possession  of  lands,  a  right  first 
given  in  the  later  Roman  Empire,  was  of  less  impor- 
tance to  the  elevation  of  woman,  than  the  chivalrous 
feeling  which  began  to  infect  the  soldiers  of  every  coun- 
try: the  change  thus  commencing,  was  felt  in  every 
department  of  life;  In  England,  parents  were  forbid- 
den any  longer  to  expose  their  own  children  for  public 
sale, — a  degrading  practice,  which  heretofore  bad  been 
lawful.  The  introduction  of  silk  into  the  Southern 
provinces  of  Europe,  brought  with  it  a  luxury  of  dress; 
and  the  invention  of  a  new  system  of  music  by  Aretin, 
aided  in  no  small  degree  todevelope  those  finer  feelings 
of  the  heart — those  feelings  which  music  alone  can 
touch.  Nor  was  the  improvement  only  confined  to  the 
refinements  of  fife ;  the  Saracen  had  brought  with  him 
the  arithmetic  of  Arabia,  and  had  taught  the  Spaniards 
the  use  of  tha  Eastern  notation.  As  if  too,  to  prepare 
the  way  for  the  grandest  of  all  human  inventions,  a 
discovery  was  brought  from  the  East,  that  the  papyrus 
of  Egypt,  and  the  parchment  of  Europe,  might  be  re- 
placed by  a  substance  made  from  cotton,  and  shortly 
after,  paper  was  made  from  linen  rags. 

To  look  back  to  this  peribd  of  intellectual  infiincy, 
there  are  many  amusing  incidents  to  be  met  with :  even 
the  language  which  we  speak,  was  so  poor  and  barren, 
that  the  composition  of  the  commonest  surnames  was 
uninvented ;  for,  it  was  not  until  the.  beginning  of  the 
thirteenth  century,  that  surnames  were  generally  used 
as  distinctive  appellations.  Improvement,  which  every 
where  was  germinating,  was  cherished  by  many  of  the 
crowned  heads  of  Europe.  Alphonso,  King  of  Castile, 
imitating  the  example  of  some  of  the  monarchs  of  Asia, 
was  not  only  a  zealous  student  of  nature,  but  was  even 
the  author  of  the  famous  astronomical  tables  which 
bear  his  name. 

At  the  close  of  the  thirteenth  century,  the  human 
intellect  awoke  from  iu  sleep.  The  Mouk  of  Pisa,  who 
invented  spectacles — a  most  divine  invention — which 
gave  sight  to  the  blind,  may  be  said,  without  any  ex- 
aggeration, to  have  furnished  eyes  to  the  soul  as  well 
as  the  body*  Shall  we  ascribe  too  much  importance  to 
this  invention,  if  we  impute  to  it  the  effeet  of  drawing 
men's  thoughts  from  the  crudities  of  the  metaphysical 
dogmas  of  the  Khools^  to  an  investigation  of  the  eter^ 


nal  truths  of  nature  ?  It  led  the  way  to  the  bright 
career  of  discovery  and  invention.  The  magnetic  needle 
came  into  common  use,  and  the  mariner,  trosung  to 
this  mysterious  guide,  boldly  crossed  the  broadest  seas; 
the  ships  of  the  enterprising  Yenetians,  passing  be- 
yond the  utmost  boundary  of  geographical  knowledge, 
brought  home  the  strange  story  of  the  diaeovery  ef 
Qreenland  and  its  desolate  inhabitants.  The  loetriira- 
tlons  of  the  alchemists  too,  were  about  to  devetope  a 
capital  result,  not  indeed  the  making  of  gold,  but  a  r^ 
suit  whose  eflfect  was  to  destroy  forever  the  disCinetioD 
of  physical  power :  the  savage  was  no  longer  to  triamph 
over  the  civilized  man,  nor  were  the  works  of  an  or  of 
science,  ever  again  to  be  endangered  by  an  imipuon  of 
ignorant  barbarians.  The  power  of  man,  his  mere  physi- 
cal power,  was  indefinitely  exalted,  and  the  force  which 
nature  had  denied  him  in  making  him  one  of  the  weak- 
est of  creatures,  was  compensated  by  sdenoe  more  than 
a  thousand  fold,  when  she  gave  him  gunpowder.  To 
this  period  too,  we  are  to  refer  another  inveation  of 
vast  benefit — ^the  mode  of  consuming  pit  coal — an  inven- 
tion, which  has  exercised  an  immense  influence  over  the 
condition  of  nations,  and  to  whidi  the  country  from 
whence  we  all  draw  our  descent,  mainly  owes  her  posi- 
tion in  arts  and  arms. 

Next  came  the  grest  epoch.  Gunpowder  had  given 
to  man  a  kind  of  earthly  omnipotence :  printing  was 
to  give  his  works  immortafily,  to  diffuse  throughout  all 
the  ramifications  of  society,  the  knowledge  that  had 
been  hoarded  up  by  a  few.  No  more  might  the  philoso- 
pher fear  that  his  labors,  in  the  conflicting  interests  of 
nations  or  passions  of  party,  should  be  lost.  Civilized 
man  could  spread  out  and  perpetuate  his  intellectual 
producliofls.  If  there  be  any  great  landmark  in  the 
history  of  the  earth — anything  that  points  out  the  dis- 
tinct character  of  one  age  from  another,  surely  it  is  to 
be  met  with  in  these  great  discoveries.  We  are  not  to 
suppose,  that  men  noio  possess  more  ability  than  at 
earlier  ages ;  at  a  remote  period,  die  Chaldeans  had  di^ 
covered  the  the  system  of  the  world,  and  had  built  up 
theories  which  we  are  now  confirming.  They  wanted, 
however,  the  physical  piowera  to  disseminate  their  know- 
ledge, and  to  protect  themselves  from  the  destruction 
that  menaced  Uiem  from  more  ignorant  nations.  Before 
the  invention  of  printing  and  gunpowder,  the  world's 
history  was  a  perpetual  squabble  of  one  prince  with 
another,  one  nation  with  its  rival.  With  a  few  excep- 
tions, its  philosophy  was  a  vain  show,  a  thing  not  ap- 
plicable to  the  comforts  or  purposes  c^life.  Notions  of 
military  glory  made  conquest  the  end  of  human  ambi- 
tion and  ofhuman  happiness ;  and  he  who  had  murdered 
most,  and  burnt  most,  and  ruined  most,  and  pillaged 
most,  was  the  greatest  man :  it  was  a  conquest  of  man 
over  his  fellow,  a  conquest  not  less  disgraceful  to  the  van- 
quished than  to  the  victor.  Instead  of  subduing  NATuaa, 
and  thereby  raising  the  standard  of  power  and  wisdom, 
all  the  bad  passions  that  can  be  engendered  in  the  breast 
of  mortals  bore  sway,  and  repine  and  murder  required 
no  apology,  provided  the  sode  on  which  they  were 
carried  was  sufficiently  large.  How  greatly  dianged 
was  the  world  at  the  epoch  of  whidi  I  speak ;  men  be- 
gan to  find  out,  that  there  were  other  ways  to  be  pow- 
erful without  th^  destruction  of  their  rivals,  and  that 
to  conquer  nature  with  her  own  weapons,  was  the  only 
mode  to  be  truly  great.    And  now  for  awhile  the  re- 
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flulU  of  aooeeaifiil  azporiment  followed  each  ulher  with 
lapidityi  not  only  in  those  giant  diacoTeries  which  had 
regenerated  the  world,  bat  alao  in  the  arte  of  peaces 
the  arts  that  adorn  civilized  life.  The  construction  of 
maps  and  charts,  which  was  introduced,  tended  in  no 
■nail  degree  to  hasten  the  discoivory  of  America.  En- 
gfaving  on  copper,  gaye  a  new  impulse  to  painting,  and 
secured  fiuthful  representation*  of  natural  objects,  where 
words  and  printing  might  fail  to  describe  theou  Nayi* 
gation  felt  the  great  improTements  that  astronomy, 
msgnetism,  geography  and  printing  had  bestowed. 
YasGO  d,s  Game  doubled  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and 
anchored  his  ships  in, the  Indian  aeas;  and  to  Castile 
and  Leon,  Columbus  gave  a  new  world. 

The  posterity  of  men  who  had  thus  signalized  and 
adorned  their  age,  did  them  no  disgrace-    Magellan,  a 
Portuguese,  aspiring  to  the  fame  of  Columbus,  sailed 
through  the  straiu  thatstill  bear  his  name ;  and  Europe 
saw  with  astonishment,  ships  which  had  circumnaviga* 
tsd  the  world.    The  telescope  was  produced— vratches 
were  first  made — the  varieties  of  the  compass  assign- 
ed—«nd  improvement  extended  even  to  the  minor  arts: 
skewers  which  had  been  used  by  ladies  were  banudied, 
and  the  common  brass  pin  substituted  in  their  stead. 
It  is  a  truth,  that  whatever  improvements  take  place 
in  the  condition  of  men,  origioate  with  themselves ; 
and  all  governments  have  been  found  either  to  op- 
pose,  or  only  to  yield  sbwly  to  them.    For  teaching 
the  true  system  of  the  world—lbr  the  discovery  of  the 
secondary  planets^  die  moons  of  Jupiter->for  showing 
spots  on  the  sun,  the  holy  inquisition  laid   vidcnt 
hands  on  Galileo,  an  immortal  man ;  and  the  same 
government,  that  was  forced  by  the  times  to  establish  in 
England,  by  act  of  parliament,  the  book  of  common 
prayer,  caused  to  be  burnt  by  the  eommon  hangman, 
the  bodes  of  asti^nomy  and  geography,  because  they 
were  inieeted  with  magic    But  the  persecutions  whidi 
were  endured  by  philosophers  from  the  malice  of  prince% 
could  neither  rein  nor  stop  the  progress  of  knowledge. 
Decimal  arithmetic  with  all  its  advantages  was  promul- 
gated, and  soon  after  a  Scotch  Baron  invented  loga- 
rithms; the  thermometer  made  its  appearance  in  Hol- 
land ;  and  that  maritime  spirit  which  had  doubled 
the  capes  of  South  Africa  and  South  America,  already 
sought  a  northwest  passage  to  India,  and  projected  a 
visit  to  the  north  pole.    Hanrey  disqorered  the  circnta- 
tion  of  the  blood---a  discovery  that  has  done  more  for 
the  advancement  of  medical  science  than  almost  all  that 
preceded  iL    Torrioelli  .invented  the  barometer,  and 
proved  that  air  possessed  weight ;  Huygens  invented  the 
pendulum  clock ;  Otto  Gaerick  constructed  the  first  air 
pump,  and  exposed  bodies  to  a  racuum.    The  current 
of  discorery  was  now  fairly  in  motion— scientific  asso- 
ciations were  springing  up  in  every  country ;  and  had 
things' still  gone  on  in  their  usual  channel,  the  aecumula* 
tion  of  knowledge  would  hare  been  great ;  but  a  pro- 
pitious event  occurred*-fbr  at  the  close  of  164S,  Isaac 
Newton  was  bom ;  a  mah  whom  God  made,  to  eompr^ 
hend  his  works. 

I  might  here  expatiate  at  length  on  the  consequent 
development  of  all  parts  of  natural  science,  not  only 
those  cultivated  by  this  great  man,  but  those  too  sur- 
Teyed  by  his  disciples.  I  might  point  your  atteotion  to 
the  discovery  they  made,  of  the  system  of  the  universe, 
how  they  we^ed  woridi^  and  told  their  distances  and 


naagnitudes.  I  might  describe  how  they  effected  the 
analysis  of  light,  and  gave  us  the  reflecting  and  achro* 
matic  telescopes;  but  time  would  fail  me.  I  come^ 
therefore,  to  confijae  myself  more  strictly  to  the  limits  I 
have  proposed,  to  examine  whether  the  legacy  of  know- 
ledge handed  down  has  been  improved.  Science  should 
neither  stand  still  nor  be  on  the  decline,  but  progress 
forward,  and  push  her  conquests  into  the  unexplored 
region  of  knowledge*  How  much  greater  are  our  in* 
dttcements  than  those  of  earlier  philosophers!  We 
hare  learnt  from  their  experience,  how  vast  a  treasure 
we  are  the  guardians  of-— a  treasure  obtained  by  years 
of  anxiety,  thought  and  pain.  Let  us  recollect  how 
short  the  span  of  life,  and  let  us  gather,  from  what  we 
are  now  to  consider,  a  fresh  determination  to  do  our 
duty  to  the  iuture.  Man  is  bom  but  to  die ;  he  comes 
forward  on  the  stage  of  life,  and  has  his  day.  Every 
moment  the  elements  that  are  around  him  contend  with 
him  for  mastery,  end  solicit  his  destruction.  Should  he 
escape  the  repeated  irraptions  of  disease,  the  years  that 
pass  slowly  over  him  wear  him  away ;  one  by  one,  all 
his  fiiculties  leave  him ;  his  animal  life  decays,  And  at 
last  becomes  extinct ;  his  remaining  functions  are  slowly 
and  imperfectly  performed.  *  Nature,  always  provi- 
dent, takes  from  htm  the  Juowledge  of  his  end,  or  even 
makes  that  end  desirable.  The  ties  of  his  youth  are 
broken,  the  endearments  of  other  times  have  ceased  to 
exist,  and  the  terrors  that  youth  and  health  have  plant- 
ed over  the  tomb  are  forgotten ;  the  tranquil  slumber  of 
death  comes  calmly  to  dose  the  troubles  of  life,  and  the 
old  man  sinks  down  in  the  lap  of  his  ndother  earth, 
and  quietly  sleeps  in  her  bosom.  Then,  seeing  these 
things  are  so,  let  us  resolve  to  discharge  our  duty  to  the 
future^to  transmit  what  we  have  received,  not  only 
unimpaired,  but  with  an  honorable  increase. 

An  examination  into  the  history  of  science  during 
the  last  eentory,  is  a  theme  of  deep  interest  That 
moral  revolution  which  is  shaking  the  world,  is  the  legi- 
timate ofibpring  of  the  physical  changes  which  philosc^ 
pbers  hare  brought  about-»the  lineal  descendant  of 
those  capital  discoveries  of  which  I  have  been  speak- 
ing. We  are  the  witnesses  of  that  grand  political 
drama  which  is  passing  in  the  world,  producing  both 
evil  and  good.  Opening  with  a  declaration  of  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  North  American  States,  it  has  shown 
us  the  rain  of  ancient  monarchies  on  the  other  conti- 
nent. We  know  not  what  may  be  the  catastrophe. 
The  low  murmur  of  a  coming  tempest  is  hesrd  all  over 
the  world — a  prelude  of  the  conflict  of  intellect  with 
power.  Political  systems,  which  have  braved  the  storm 
and  the  baiUe  for  a  thousand  years,  and  which  their 
founders  expected  would  last  forever,  are  fast  changing. 
The  Anglo-Saxon,  the  son  of  freedom,  has  secured 
himself  in  his  island  fortress  on  the  west  of  Europe; 
he  has  brought  his  bnguage,  his  laws,  and  his  science, 
and  driven  the  red  man  from  these  forests;  he  has 
planted  himself  in  the  remote  islands  of  the  great  Pa- 
cific, and  is  there  founding  ftiture  empires;  he  has 
seized  on  the  happy  plains  of  India,  and  is  there  k>rd  of 
the  soil ;  his  enterprize  has  colonized  the  burning  cli- 
mates of  Africa;  hb  ships  cover  the  ocean:  what 
region  on  earth  has  not  seen  the  flag  of  St.  George  and 
the  banner  with  the  stars?  Bora  the  champion  of  free- 
dom— the  protector  of  science— from  all  points  on  the 
Bur&oe  of  the  earth  he  is  exercising  ajulent,  bat  a  pro- 
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digioiu  influenee  on  Ui«  dasUnies  of  maa ;  Ms  oooiiiMr* 
etal  relations  bind  men  of  every  eonnti^,  of  erery  color, 
and  every  faith  to  bim.  He  is,  as  it  were,  the  heart  of 
the  universe;  and  if  anything;  affects  his  condition,  the 
disorder  will  be  felt  to  the  eztremest  parts  of  the  body. 

The  history  of  the  last  century  is  full  of  disoovery-^ 
disoovery  applied  to  the  purposes  of  life ;  it  is  eharac* 
toriaed*  by  capital  inventiona,  which  will  rival  those  of 
all  remoter  periods^  and  raiae  man  higher,  in  point  of 
power  and  wisdom.  Shall  I  be  Mamed  if  I  say,  that 
aome  of  these  discoveries  are  godlike  7  If  they  do  not 
eonfer  immortality,  they  prolong  the  duration  of  life, 
and  increase  the  sum  of  human  happiness  by  banishing 
disease ;  they  confer  power  only  limited  by  wiH;  they 
destroy  distance;  and  if  they  cannot  increase  timoi 
they  crowd  the  vrorks  of  a  century  into  a  few  dajrs^ 
they  reveal  to  as  what  has  occurred  thousandaof  years 
before  oar  own  ezistenes,  and  enable  us,  with  the  sure 
Ihith  of  a  prophet,  to  divulge  events  that  shall  happen 
thousands  of  years  to  come. 

There  test  a  disease  which  made  terrific  irruptions 
at  irregular  periods  throughout  the  world ;  without  re- 
spect of  person,  or  color,  or  age,  its  eourte  was  marked 
with  desolation.  The  small  pox,  a  sound  of  ominous 
import,  made  the  wise  tremble,  and  the  giddy  pause. 
During  the  period  of  which  I  speak,  vaccination  has 
been  introdueed,  and  this  pestilence  almost  banished 
from  the  lace  of  the  earth.  Had  Jenner  lived  in  the 
days  of  the  Greeks,  he  would  haveohared  the  hondrs  of 
Hercules  and  .£sculapias.  The  sulphate  of  qutna,  a 
subetanee  which  haa  been  discovered  during  the  present 
eentory,  haa  rendered  regions  where  the  white  man 
could  not  live,  habitable  and  healthy.  The  sulphate 
of  morphia,  gives  him  relief  from  pain  in  the  hour  of 
sickness,  and  anguish  on  the  bed  of  death.  Nor  haa 
the  philosopher's  success  besn  confined  to  the  cure;  it 
has  gained  a  nobler  end— the  prevention  of  disease.  A 
ship  eould  not  sail  a  distant  voyage  without  the  eer- 
iBMity  of  losing  a  large  part  of  her  crew  by  the  sea 
seurvy :  Admiral  Hosier,  a  esntury  ago,  sailed  to  the 
Weet  Indies  with  seVen  ships  of  the  line ;  he  buried  his 
crews  twice,  and  died  himself  of  a  broken  heart-^{Hir* 
seAeff).  A  preventative  of  this  devastation  has  been 
firand,  and  vessels  circumnavigate  the  world,  and  stay 
years  from  home  without  a  solitary  case  of  sickness 
from  this  cause. 

And  speaking  of  sbtpi  on  the  seas,  brings  to  my  mind 
how  difficult  it  was  but  a  short  time  agO|  to  assign  their 
place ;  or,  ibr  the  sailor  to  know  distinctly  where  he 
was ;  without  guide,  save  his  compass,  he  was  alone 
on  a  deep  and  trackless  elemenL  The  rapid  improve- 
ments of  astronomy,  have  enabled  us  to  give  rules  for 
finding  the  positiidn  of  a  ship,  by  observations  made  on 
the  moon.  How  strange  to  the  ignorant  man  is  this, 
to  know  one's  position  on  a  boundless  sea,  by  making 
observations  on  the  moon,  and  drawing  conclusions  on 
the  iatth  of  some  distant  astronomer's  calculattoos  in  his 
study.  "  Yet  the  alternatives  of  life  and  death,  weelth 
and  ram,  are  daily  and  houriy  staked  with  perCset  eOn- 
fidenee  on  these  marvellous  computatkms,  which  might 
almost  seem  to  have  been  devised  to  show  how  dosely 
the  extremes  of  speculative  refinement  and  practical 
utility  can  be  brought  to  approximate." 

Connected  with  tins,  is  the  invention  of  the  chro- 
nometer, an  instrument  which  enialatss  ia  aecurney  of 


the  division  of  limo— the  rsvohuiotts  of  the  heavww. 
This  capital  instrument  baa  been  broQght,  in  the  period 
of  which  I  spsak,  to  a  great  degree  of  peifedioiL  A 
similar  improvement  has  taken  place  in  all  kinds  of  mo* 
ohanical  oombinationa.  Babbage's  ealeulating  engine  is 
an  example  in  point;  it  is  engaged  in  performing  intri- 
cate computationa  for  mathematical  tablee — ^ita  results 
coming  out  with  rigoroos  precision.  Not  only  does 
this  system  of  wheels  calculate,  as  thoagh  it  were  a 
living  and  a  reasoning  thing,  bat  even  writes  down  and 
prints  off  its  labors;  Consider  for  smooseot  how  much 
we  are  in  advance  of  former  generatioo^  in  the  ar- 
rangement of  materials  that  have  been  known  time  out 
of  mind.  Would  AacHimnxs  have  believed  it  possi- 
ble to  produce  a  machine,  that  could  perform  computa« 
tions  with  more  accuracy  -than  the  moat  akilfnil  go. 
ometsr? 

We  have  made  onreelvea  too^  maslen  of  sosotliefr  ele- 
nsenu  Chemistry  has  shown  us  the  method  of  elevating 
ourselves  above  the  highest  omuntsins,  and  to  ioat  in 
the  air  whera  the  elooda  ara  beneath  oar  feet,  and  an 
evertasting  sunshine  above  usl  The  gas  balloon  has 
yet  to  assume  that  importance,  to  which,  as  a  greai  in- 
vention, it  will  assuradly  attain. 

Nature  knowa  no  distinction  of  great  and  small ; 
these  ara  terms  invented  by  man,  and  to  which  he  can 
soaresly  assign  a  meaning.  In  the  mechanism  of  this 
onivene^  the  sudden  transition  from  what 'is  immeassly 
great,  to  what  is  infinitely  small,  meets  him  at  avsry 
step,  and  in  the  extremes  he  u  utterly  kwt.  By  i^ 
pidity  of  motion  the  most  enormous  distaneea  are  tra- 
versed. It  takes  but  little  over  eight  minutes  for  light 
to  pass  firom  the  sun  to  the  earth ;  the  forest  oak  re- 
quiree  a  thousand  yeara  to  raiss  its  branebes  a  few  leet 
above  the  aoiL  And  man,  too,  has  taught  himself  a 
vray  almost  <to  annihilate  geographical  distaneesL  A 
single  hour  is  enough  to  carry  him  over  a  degree  on  the 
earth's  surfoce ;  yet  the  rail  road  and  its  toeomotive  ara 
but  the  inventions  of  yeslsrday.  Will  not  they  have  a 
moral  eflbct,  rivalling  that  of  the  press?  An  efleet  too^ 
fsr  mora  general ;  for,  to  feel  the  benefit  of  fxrinting,  a 
long  course  of  previous  education  is  required,  that  the 
civilized  man  alone  possesses;  but  the  steansboat  and 
the  locomotive  bring  the  some  blessing  on  the  savage 
and  the  civilised,  on  the  ignorant  and  the  wine. 

If  the  invention  of  printing  was  an  epoch  in  our  h^ 
tory,  the  invention  of  steam  enginee  waa  hardly  less 
important  ;*-4hey  give  us  an  unlimited  power,  which  we 
wield  at  pleasure,  and  yet  are  faithful  slavesL 

In  the  telegraph  and  semaphore  we  poasass  die 
means  of  instantaneous  conmiuoication.  -The  diatence 
from  London  to  the  Navy  Yard  at  Portsmouth,  is  79 
miles ;  yet,  yeara  ago,  when  the  semaphore  waa  a  re- 
cent invention,  a  message  could  be  sent,  and  an  answer 
returned  in  56  seooodsi  In  the  art  of  printing  itself 
that  art  which  seemed  to  lack  nothing  of  perfection, 
important  additions  have  been  made.  Lithography,  or 
printing  from  stone,  whilst  it  unties  the  ini^  of  copper 
plate  engraving  and  mezzotinto^  enables  us  ta  give  au- 
tograph oopies,  or  printed  pages  at  pleasore.  It  ia  un- 
questionably ono  of  the  nooet  elegant  of  nEiodeni  inven- 
tions, and  one  of  the  greateet  promise. 

The'safety  lamp  of  Davy  will  forever  stand  forth  a 
bright  monument  bf  this  era ;  the  late  of  the  miner  is 
shut  up  in  that  little  cage  of  wire  gauze ;  tlm  lives  of 
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bondredfl,  and  the  happinen  of  thooflands  are  due  to 
this  philanthropic  inventioB.  The  life  boat  too,  that 
cannot  «nk— Hhat  has  aaved  many  from  a  watery  giaye, 
should  surely  not  pass  annotieed. 

I  roi^t  here  speak  of  the  computation  of  the  chances 
of  mortality,  and  the  foaodation  of  policies  of  assurance* 
Thess  enable  us  from  distress  and  death,  to  draw  com* 
fort  and  support  lor  the  livings  and  that  upon  no  gam- 
bling; or  other  unrighteous  principle,  t  might  speak  of 
the  inrentioB  of  bleaching  by  chlorine,— an  art  which 
gives  to  the  fabrics  of  Europe  their  wide-epread  cele- 
brity. I  might  speak  of  the  manufacture  of  sugar  from 
hoen  nig%  or  shreds  of  paper,  or  enlarge  on  the  impos- 
sibility of  &mine  ever  occurring,  since  a  mode  has  been 
found  of  conTerting  common  sawdust  into  wholesome 
nutritious  bread.  To  these  and  many  other  such  io- 
▼entjons  and  discoTcries,  I  baTC  already  called  your 
attention,  in  this  course  of  lectures->I  hasten  therefore 
to  a  oMidusion. 

Permit  me  to  offer  you  a  few  words  of  adyice,  by 
way  of  dosing  these  remarks.  All  our  measures  of 
time  and  space  are  fitted  for  our  own  condition,  and 
bear  with  thpm  the  frail  marks  of  humanity.  Created 
to  inherit  a  beautiful  world,  but  only  the  tenants  of  a 
few  days,  we  are  prone  to  look  upon  aU  things  as  mor- 
tal as  oorselTcs.  The  rising  and  setting  of  the  sun, 
the  bloomiDg  and  lading  of  flowers,  these  are  things 
that  duly  remind  us  of  the  shortness  of  our  own  time; 
nor  do  we  ever  cast  aside  the  impression  they  make— 
and  we  persuade  ourselves  that  a  day  must  very  soon 
come,  that  shall  see  all  this  order  and  harmony  of  the 
worid  finished^  There  is,  too,  a  moumlul  pleasure  in 
these  contemplations — ^a  plessure  that  we  all  feel  in 
thinking  tliat  everything  around  us  must  perish  like 
oorselvea.  We  try  to  forget  that  this  vast  machine, 
whose  wheels  have  been  working  thousands  of  years^ 
shows  no  marks  of  disarrangement.  We  have  existed 
for  some  six  thousand  years;  but  because  that  appears 
to  «f  long,  has  decrepitude  come  upon  the  world?  In 
that  time,  the  double  star  y,  XsMir,  has  only  performed 
Ave  of  its  revolutions,  and  y,  VirgmUf  little  more  than 
nine.  Is  it  a  supposition  at  all  warmnted  by  what  we 
see  of  the  perfect  slruaure  of  the  universe,  to  condude 
that  its  parts  cannot  hang  together,  till  some  of  them 
have  performed  half  a  dozen  revolutions?  The  uni- 
verse is  not  so  crazy  a  machine.  Remember,  then,  we 
ve  only  the  possessors  of  the  pwsent  moment  We 
owe  a  great  duty  to  the  future:  Jet  us  perform  it 

"  Who  that  ■arreys  the  speck  of  eanh  we  preM, 

Thif  «p«n  of  Ufa  hi  time*f  vtst  wIldenieM, 

This  narrow  lathoiaB  twixt  two  bonndleH  aaaa. 

The  paat  and  futnre,— two  etaraUioa, — 

Would  suUy  the  bright  spot  or  leare  It  bare, 

When  he  might  buUd  him  a  proud  temple  there ; 

And  when  he  dies,  might  leave  a  g lorioue  name, 

A  light,  a  landmark,  on  tha  clUTs  of  faaa." 

LalU  RpoUL 

Oifled  as  we  are  with  hands  to  efiect  our  wishes,  and 
the  means  of  transporting  ourselves,  superior  to  a  great 
many  of  the  brutes^  those  hands  and  all  those  appli- 
ances have  not  made  us  what  we  sre ;  they  have  not 
taught  us  to  grasp  the  heavens,  and  enumerate  dis- 
tances, that  defy  imagination;  they  have  not  given  us 
the  power  of  prophecy,  nor  have  they  granted  us  that 
omnipresence,  which  the  mind  of  the  astronomer  almost 
PMMsses.    We  may  be  creatures  of  passion  and  pain. 


like  our  inferiors ;  nay,  even  like  them,  the  very  mode 
and  manner  of  our  existence  may  be  the  result  of 
simple  and  uniform  laws :  but  yet  there  is  a  something 
in  us,  that  guides  us  in  passion ;  a  something  that  takes 
the  sting  from  sorrow,  and  bids  us  pursue  the  great 
end  of  existence  here  and  hereafter — happiness.  And 
on  a  cahn  evening,  when  we  look  into  the  blue  vault 
above  us,  there  is  a  quiet  sensation  that  comes  upon  ua 
all.  The  stars  that  roll  on  eternally  in  the  sky — the 
infinity  of  space  befi»re  u»— the  speck  on  which  we 
stand,  an  island  in  the  abyas — the  mere  atom  that  we 
are :  and  yet  we  claim  kindred  with  all  that  is  great 
and  vast,  and  know  that  we  have  a  communion  and 
fellowship  with  them,  and  are  a  part  of  the  gigantic 
scheme.  Nor  will  the  stillness  of  death  end  the  part 
that  we  have  to  perform — all  around  us  is  in  motion 
and  change;  and  beyond  us,  in  worlds  whose  existence 
the  tdesoope  alone  reveals,  where  we  might  look  for 
silence  and  repose,  the  first  evidence  we  have^-exist^ 
ence,  is  the  proof  of  life.  Star  revolving  asound  star 
in  new  and  unusual  modes—ayatems,  with  double,  triple 
and  many  suns,  that  beam  with  party-odored  rays; 
all  theae  things,  prepare  us  to  know  thst  death  is  not 
an  utter  destruction.  The  voice  of  nsture  tells  us,  that 
the  mind  is  not  a  result  of  any  system  of  corporeal 
organization, — in  its  own  state,  every  creature  is  as 
highly  and  as  perfectly  organized  as  we,  and  the  sen- 
sory organs  of  many  are  even  more  devdoped  than 
ours, — the  informing  piindpie  that  is  in  us,  is  a  thing 
distinct— not  a  mere  secretion  of  medullary  matter- 
not  the  product  of  a  conflict  of  voltaic  currents, — ^it  is 
a  something  that  knows  its  own  existence,  that  shud- 
ders at  the  word  annihilation,  and  proudly  daims  kin- 
dred with  infinitude  and  et^imity. 

Whatever  may  be  our  lot  in  life,  and  what  the  true 
purpoee  of  our  existence,  an  inevitable  fate  attends  u»— 
a  fate  which  bears  with  it  all  the  marks  of  eventuating 
as  a  result  of  a  law  of  nature ;  and  these  are  laws^ 
which  unlike  those  framed  by  human  legislators,  it  ia 
impoiaibia  lor  oa  to  break.  Though  we  may  be  power- 
ful, and  poasfsssd  of  a  reason  capable  of  making  ua 
acquainted  with  the  universe,  there  is  not  one  of  these 
regulations  which  weoan  infringe.  ''Thou  shalt  not 
change  or  destroy  it,"  is  written  on  every  material 
atom — '*  Thou  shalt  be  born  and  die,"— these  arede- 
creea  with  which  we  would  struggle,  in  vain.  Over 
the  destinies  of  our  own  race  they  have  given  us  a 
power,  and  though  we  are  suJQfored  to  be  spectators  of 
the  existence  of  other  worids,  they  restrain  us  to  our 
own.  These  eternal  decrees,  show  us  the  limits  of  our 
condition,  nor  should  we  repine.  .Do  not  the  sunshine 
and  the  storm,  and  spring,  and  summer,  and  autumn, 
and  winter,  come  as  they  did  a  thousand  years  ago? 
Do  not  the  same  stars  shine  afiir  in  the  night,  and  the  ^ 
same  suns  ripen  the  fruits  of  the  earth?  'There  is' 
something  in  the  cslm  regularity  of  these  laws,  that 
persuades  us  to  commit  ourselves  unreservedly  to  their 
operation,' 

I  have  thus  endeavored  to  trace  the  road,  by  w^ch 
we  have  become  poesessed  of  the  only  human  knowl- 
edge which  is  really  valuable ;  it  is  an  imperfhct  sketch* 
Of  the  material  constitution  of  the  world,  what  do  we 
know  7  We  are  infants  in  sdence;  yet  how  wide  ia 
the  difference  between  the  student  of  nature,  and  the 
ignorant  man.    Can  he  believe  that  the  partides  of  the 
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bodies  around  nt  are  so  small,  that  the  distance  between 
those  which  are  nearest  is  infinitely  great  compared 
with  their  own  size  1  We  may,  perhaps,  make  him 
learn,  that  a  gnat  when  flying,  beats  the  air  with  its 
wing  a  hundred  times  in  a  second  ;  but  what  wilt  he 
say,  when  we  tell  him  that  a  waye  of  red  light  trem* 
bles  48S  millions  of  millions  of  times  in  a  second,  or  a 
wave  of  Tiolet  light  707  millions  of  millions  of  times 
in  a  second.  Yet  these  are  things  of  which  he  may 
satisfy  himself;  and  surely  to  cultivate  these  pursuits, 
will  tend  to  make  him  not  only  a  wiser,  but  a  better 
roan. 

Finally,  therefore,  let  me  urge  the  pursuit  of  these 
objects  upon  you;  there  is  no  mystery  around  them — 
but  then  there  is  no  ro3ral  road  to  them.  From  the  ex- 
perience of  a  few  short  years,  I  can  recommend  them 
to  you  as  a  pleasure  in  prosperity— a  comfort  in  afflic- 
tion. You  owe  to  the  future  a  debt — prepare  to  pay 
it.  CohiTaie  the  intellect  heayen  has  lent  you,  remem- 
bering it  is  also. the  property  of  posterity.  Know- 
ledge  oStn  you  wealth  and  power.  Choose  then  whe- 
thcr  you  will  accept  them. 


[Tb«  priie  of  tha  clan  wu  Umo  dacUrad  to  bara  baas  gained 
bj  Mr.  WilUam  H.  Gooda,  of  Powbaun  coooty,  and  was  ae- 
eordinf Ix  praaantad  to  bim.] 


EXPLORING  EXPEDITION 

TO  THE  0OUTH  0EAS. 

It  is  known  to  our  readere,  that,  for  a  year  or  more, 
the  United  States'  Gh>Temment  has  been  preparing  to 
send  out  several  ships  upon  a  voyage  of  survey  and 
observation,  if  not  discovery,  in  the  South  Pacific  and 
South  Atlantic  Oceans.  The  squadron,  consisting  of 
the  frigate  Macedonian,  the  brigs  Pioneer  and  Consort, 
and  the  storeship  Relief,  has  now  sailed  from  Hampton 
Roads  to  New  York,  there  to  uke  on  board  its  last 
item  of  equipment— an  apparatus  for  tssnning  the  ships, 
in  the  far  southern  latitudes,  to  which  they  are  destined : 
and  *'in  all  the  month  of  November,"  as  the  commander, 
Commodore  Jones,  sajrs  in  a  letter  now  before  us,  he 
and  his  brother  adventurers  "  will  bid  a  long,  long  adieu, 
to  their  homes  and  their  friends.** 

The  ends  to  be  answered  by  this  expedition,  are 
Tarious  and  interesting.  1.  The  physical  sciences  will 
be  promoted :  Geography— Botany— Natural  History- 
Astronomy — Mineralogy— and  half  a  score  of  others. 
How  much  remains  yet  to  be  done  for  geography  in 
those  seas,  may  be  conceived  from  the  fact  asserted  by 
Commodore  ]>ownes,— that  in  the  whole  ocean,  there 
are  600  islands  actually  visited  by  whale  ships,  yet 
not  set  down  upon  any  chart,. or  else  of  doubtful  loca- 
tion: besides  some,  doubtless,  never  yet  visited  by 
white  men. — %,  Minute  and  extensiTe  observations 
may  be  made  upon  language,  manners,  and  character, 
so  curiously  diversified  in  the  vast  and  strange  regions 
to  be  explored :  and  thus  a  new  and  dearer  light  be 
thrown  upon  several  comparatively  daric  pages  in  the 
great  book  of  human  nature.— 3.  Gleams  of  useful 
knowledge  may  be  imparted  to  many  a  benighted 


mind:  'moral  and  religions  impressioiis  maybe  am- 
veyed,  and  lessons  of  humanity  taught,  to  many  a  cruel 
heart.*  If  the  men  of  sdenoe  who  aeeompany  the  ex- 
pedition, have  but  moral  culture  and  benevoleiit  feelings 
commensurate  with  their  physical  learning,— and  if  the 
officers  and  crews  of  the  squadroo  be  animatad  by  the 
spirit  which  should  distinguish  men  bound  upon  an 
errand  so  great  as  theirs,— the  efiect  of  their  iDtereomse 
with  the  rude  people  of  Polynesia  and  Australia,  will 
be  unmbcedly  good— will  be  to  soAen,  to  huBoanixe ;  to 
win  over  from  brutality  and  utter  prostntioo,  to  a  be- 
coming sense  of  roan's  dignity,  and  a  just  regainl  for 
his  rights.  Let  them  exemplify  the  beautifnl  and  jost 
remark  of  the  Edinburg  Review,  in  speaking  of  CapC 
Back's  northern  journey :  that  '*  every  line  of  marcby 
traced  by  a  civilixed  being  through  a  savage  land,  is  a 
rocket  or  light,  which,  however  rapid  its  eourse,  still 
leaves  a  few  of  its  sparks  behind.**  Let  the  piogiess 
of  our  countrymen  through  southern  wilds  be  marked 
by  a  light  not  transient  or  baleful ;  but  steady,  efaee^ 
ing,  beneficent— 4.  Our  own  commercial  iDterasU  in 
those  seas,  will  be  promoted  by  the  exhibitioa  there  of 
our  naval  strength.  For  yean  past,  our  traden  in  the 
East  Indies,  and  the  crews  of  our  whale-ahips  in  the 
South  Pacific,  have  been  subject  to  outrages  undreamt 
of  by  their  quiet  countrymen  at  home.  In  many  of 
the  far  southern  islands— especially  the  smaller  one»— 
the  crews  of  our  wrecked  or  captured  vessels  have  re- 
peatedly been  murdered,  or  retained  as  bondsmen,  by 
the  savage  inhabitants:  at  this  moment,  many  of  our 
seamen,  if  yet  living,  actually  groan  in  n  cruel  cap- 
tivity. In  the  East  Indies, — on  the  island  of  Sumatra- 
all  must  remember  the  massacre  of  two  niiasionaries 
from  the  United  States,  but  three  years  ago ;  and  the 
more  extensive,  though  less  horrible  outrage,  which  had 
previously  called  down  the  signal  chastisemeot  inflicted 
on  the  natives  by  Captam  Downes.  It  is  but  very 
recently — ^within  the  present  or  the  last  year — that  a 
rajah  of  that  island,  in  revenge  of  a  wrong;  real  or 
supposed,  done  him  by  the  master  of  a  vessel  fnm 
Salem,  Massachusetts, — seized  another  roaster,  an  un- 
oflending  man,  imprisoned  him,  with  numerous  and 
horrid  circumstances  of  barbarity,  and  extorted  from 
him  a  large  indemnity  for  the  wrong  imputed  to  his 
countryman !  It  cannot  be  doubted,  that  the  cruise  of 
an  impoeing  force  among  those  lawless  people,  will  im- 
press them  with  a  wholesome  respect  for  our  name- 
procure  the  restoration  of  many  a  captive  to  his 
fomily — ^prevent  the  repetition  of  outrage — and  obtain 
us  unnumbered  advantages  in  all  our  future  intercourse. 
Such  are  some  of  the  benefiu  to  be  expected,  from 
this  long  contemplated  expedition.  May  it  realize 
them  all — nay,  realize  more  than  the  lai^gcst  hopes 
have  conceived! — The  auspices  under  which  it  sets 
out— despite  some  jarrings,  traceable,  we  are  sure, 
not  to  the  Commodore,  as  the  North  American  Re- 
view thinks — ^the  auspices  are  in  the  main  propitious. 
The  outfit  is  handaome,  and  well  nigh  complete— the 
attendance  of  sdentific  men  ii  ample'— the  oiinds  of 
officere  and  men  are  bent  eageriy  upon  the  enterprise. 
"  As  a  manifestation  of  the  popularity  of  the  expedition 
with  the  seamen,**  says  Commodore  Jones,  in  the  letter 
before  alluded  to^  **  upwards  of  seventy  of  the  best  men 
on  board  the  Java  Receiving  ship  for  the  Norfolk  sta- 
tion, volunteered  to  join  us  the  other  day ;  bat  we  eoaM 
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find  hid  one,  among  our  nainber  of  werfiioe  ktmdred^  who 
was  willing  to  exchange ;  consequently  the  seventy 
volunteers  were  left  behind,  as  we  had  already  more 
than  we  destred.** 

Before  sailmg  from  Hampton  Roads,  the  Commodore 
caused  the  following  spirited  and  animating  appeal  to 
be  read  to  the  crews,  on  board  each  vessel  of  the  squad- 
ron. It  was  received,  we  sre  told,  with  the  enthusiasm 
natural  to  the  exciting  cause,  and  to  the  juncture. 

GENERAL  ORDER— NO.  1. 

3V  lite  QgUen,  PeUff  Q^«r«,  Smnmh,  tmd  Jfarkec,  e^u^tenng 

the  Orewt  of  the  United  Steiet*  South  Sea  Survegimg  amd  Ex- 

fitring  Espeditien. 

After  more  than  twelre  months  of  most  anzloos  luspenM,  I 
■ID  •t  laagth  enabled  to  announce  to  yon,  the  pleaatnf  Intelll' 
fence  of  tho  near  approach  of  the  day,  when  we  ahall  take  our 
dopanure  fiv  the  dlaiant  and  unknown  reg lone  of  the  Southern 
Hemiephere. 

In  the  proaecution  of  the  Toya^  we  are  about  to  undertake, 
there  la  everything  to  excite  interest,  to  arouae  patriotiam  and  to 
gratify  ambition.  It  la  not  only  a  national  undertaking,  In  which 
the  hopee  and  ardent  wlahee  of  a  great  nation  are  Involred,  but 
towards  the  U.  8.  Surraying  and  Exploring  Expedition,  are 
turned  the  eyee  of  ail  Europe ;  and  your  aocceeaful  labors,  It  la 
fondly  anticipated,  will  not  only  secure  great  commercial  bene- 
fits  and  enduring  honor  to  your  country,  but  will  enlarge  the 
bounds  of  knowledge  and  dlffuae  the  blessings  of  ciTlllsatlon 
and  chrMaoIty  among  natioas  now  unknown. 

But  the  attainment  of  the  objecu  of  our  pursuit,  will  only  be 
the  reward  of  strict  discipline,  perseTerance,  patient  endurance, 
and  sealoua  effort  fn  the  prosecution  of  a  royage  fraught  with 
difficulty,  hardship,  toil  and  auffering.  Of  this,  however,  all 
of  yon  were  doubtless  aware,  before  you  entered  your  names 
and  became  members  of  an  Expedition,  the  successful  termina* 
tion  of  which  will  assuredly  attach  high  and  imperishable  honor 
to  the  name  of  each  and  every  individual  who  shall  faithfully 
discharge  the  duties  of  his  station.  * 

To  meet  and  counteract  aa  far  aapoislble,  the  Inconvenience 
and  suffering  consequent  to  a  voyage  of  long  duration.  In  the 
course  of  which,  we  may  have  to  encounter  every  vicissitude  of 
climate,  every  i^ecaution  baa,  or  will  be  taken,  to  secure  com. 
fort,  and  even  so  to  fortify  oorselvea  and  our  siiips,  as  to  be 
enabled  to  resist  the  effects  of  the  extremest  cold,  should  we  by 
accident  or  choice  winter  in  the  Polar  Beaa.  Ample  supplies 
of  good  and  wholeaome  provisions  have  been  provided ;  as 
also  will  be  a  most  liberal  allowance  of  Hospital  Stores,  and 
various  kinds  of  anii^scorbutics,— these  will  be  issued  gratui- 
tously. In  sufficient  quantities,  to  preserve  health  and  promote 
cheerfulneas,  content,  and  alacrity  In  every  department  of  the 
Expedition.  Extra  warm  clothing  of  superior  quality,  designed 
to  be  used  in  the  higliest  latitudes,  has  been  provided,  and 
whenever  your  comfort  or  necessities  require  more  clothing  than 
would  be  drawn  on  an  ordinary  cruise,  these  articles  will  be 
served  out  without  charge  or  expense  Co  each  IndlvlduaL  In  a 
word,  I  am  authorised  to  say.  that  no  pains  or  expense  will  be 
•pared  to  aui^ly  each  and  erery  ship  with  every  deecriplion  of 
■tores,  which  can  tend  to  personal  comfort  and  to  reward  those 
•ervlces  upon  the  sealoua  and  faithful  performance  of  which  must 
depend  the  success  of  diis  our  first  great  national  enterprise. 
The  time  which  has  already  elapaed  etnce  some  of  you  signed 
■itleleo  for  the  South  Sea  Expedition,  having  in  a  few  Instincee 
nlrsady  exceeded  one  full  third  part  of  the  contemplated  dura* 
tlon  of  the  voyage,  much  inconvenience.  Inquietude  and  dissatia- 
ftctlon  would  undoubtedly  be  found  In  the  explrtiions  of  your 
ieveral  terms  of  service  In  dietant  seas  and  remote  regions, 
where  you  could  neither  be  paid  off,  nor  be  sent  home  for  want 
of  suitable  conveyances. 

Under  these  drcumstaneea,  1  am  autliorixed  by  the  Hon. 
Secretary  of  the  Naty,  to  say,  that  to  each  and  every  petty 
officer,  seaman,  ordinary  seaman,  landsman  and  boy,  who  will 
rtgn  new  articles  to  serve  the  term  of  three  years  from  the  first 
day  af  November  n^  ensuing,  a  h«u$Uif  equal  to  three  montha* 
psy*  according  to  ihe  station  which  each  one  may  occupy  on 
hoard  his  respective  vessel  at  the  time  of  signing  the  new  arti- 
cles, ahall  be  paid  to  each  individual  at  the  time  of  his  signing 
die  aald  aidciss,  which,  howevtr,  will  not  be  offered  to  you, 


until  after  our  arrival  at  New  York,  for  which  port  we  ahall  sail 
at  the  close  of  the  preeent  week. 

To  the  marines,  who,  like  the  hardy  sailor,  have  ever  been 
found  true  to  their  country  and  to  their  duty,  I  would  say,  no  dis> 
erimlnatloo  will  be  made  to  their  prejudice  ;  every  Indulgence 
and  every  extra  allowance  granted  to  the  seaman  will  in  like 
manner  be  extended  to  the  marine. 

The  only  discrimination  which  I  shall  tolerate  will  be  that  of 
deciding  on  the  characAr  of  men  according  to  their  conduct. 
Were  I  to  say,  that  discipline  is  to  be  relaxed  or  puniahment 
excluded  from  the  shipe  and  vessels  of  the  squadron,  I  ahould 
lead  yon  into  error,  and  excite  expectations  which  wo«Id  surely 
lead  you  astray.  In  squadrona,  composed  of  veaseHi  of  different 
ralea  and  descriptions,  It  is  not  uncommun  for  many  to  feel,  or 
suppose  themselves  degraded  by  a  transfer  from  one  vessel 
to  another,  or  fW)m  a  larger  to  a  smaller  vesseL  This  impres- 
sion Is  erroneous,  and  must  not  be  entertained ;  the  crews  of 
each  and  every  vessel  of  the  South  Sea  Surveying  and  Explo- 
ring Expedition,  are  all  upon  the  same  footing-~aIl  have  signed 
the  same  articles--all  will  be  fed,  clothed  and  ueated  alike,  and 
aa  I  before  said,  the  only  discrimination  will  be,  the  rewarding 
of  merit  and  the  punishment  af  crime. 

To  you,  gentlemen,  w^o  commissions,  the  rewaid  of  long 
and  well  tried  services,  afford  such  aaq>Ie  guarantee  for  the 
faithful  discbarge  of  your  several  trusts  in  whatever  new  situa- 
tions you  may  be  placed,  I  am  awry  to  say,  our  Government  has 
not  followed  the  example  of  thoee  of  Europe,  which  have  sent  out 
similar  expeditions.  To  you  no  additional  pay  or  emolument 
has  yet  been  offered— but  believe  not,  that  your  privationa  will 
be  unrequited  or  your  labors  unrewarded.  Although  I  am  not 
autboriaed  to  offer  the  officer  any  allowance  at  all  commensurate 
with  the  extraordinary  expensea,  which  an  outfit  for  this  long 
and  arduous  voyage  must  necessarily  aul^ect  him  to ;  still,  lean- 
not  for  a  moment  suffer  myself  to  entertain  the  most  remote  sup- 
position, but  that,  should  the  results  of  our  voyage  only  come 
up  to  reasonable  expectations,  a  genenoua  people  and  a  liberal 
Government  will  bestow  upon  us  all  honors  and  rewards  com- 
mensurate at  least  with  the  hardshipe  we  shall  have  encoun- 
tered, the  toile  we  ahall  have  endured,  and  the  objects  we  ahall 
have  attained. 

I  have  said,  that  In  the  voyage  we  are  about  to  undertake, 
there  Is  everything  to  excite  Interest— to  arouae  patriotism— and 
to  gratify  ambition.  Such  is  the  universal  aentimenL  Through- 
"out  the  world,  a  new  spirit  of  enterprise  seems  to  be  awakened. 

England,  France,  and  Russia  have  each  expeditions  afloat ; 
and  whether  the  resulu  of  the  voyages  now  being  made,  shall 
be  to  enlarge  the  bonnda  of  knowledge,  science^  orchrlsdanity, 
or  commerce ;  In  every  point  of  view,  whether  of  a  moral,  po- 
litical or  philanthropic  character,  the  rivalry  whkh  baa  been 
excited  Is  worthy  of  all  pralae ;  and  that  nation  which  wins  the 
prize  by  pushing  her  diseoveriee  furthest,  by  opening  the  paths 
by  which  the  beneflia  of  kaowbidge  and  the  blessings  of  chris- 
tianity  and  civilisation  may  be  extended  throughout  **tbe  Islea 
of  the  Sea,"  beaides  reaping  the  rich  harveets  of  present  and 
contingent  commercial  advantages,  will  acquire  the  proud  dis- 
tinction of  **  Benefaetorw  of  the  Human  Race.** 

*Tls  true  our  competitors  In  this  laudable  rivalry,  have  got 
the  aUrt  of  us ;  but  let  not  this  discourage,  but  rather  aniaiaie 
to  increased  exertion.  In  the  wide  field  of  polar  discovery,  thare 
Is  ample  wock  for  alU  It  may  be,  that  the  squadrons  of  nations 
situated  at  the  oppoaile  quarters  of  the  world,  may  meet  in  seas 
now  navigated  but  by  the  frail  canoes  of  Savage  Islanders,  or 
perchance  cast  their  anchors  on  coasts  which  aa  yst  the  human 
eye  has  never  rested  on,  and  we  shall  hall  as  a  friend  and  aa- 
sociale,  every  atrangershlp  whether  ahe  unfurls  the  Eaglee  of 
Russia,  the  Lion  Banner  of  England,  or  the  Tricolored  Flag  of 
France ;  persuaded  as  we  are,  that  with  equal  cordiality  wlU 
each  noble,  generous  ally,  greet  the  Star  Spangled  Banner  of 
our  own  Republic. 

la  such  a  cause  then  as  oura,  who  would  be  a  ls«gsfd,  or  who 
would  not  take  pride  in  having  his  name  enrolled  among  those 
employed  in  this  our  first  National  expedition  I  I  trust  none  will 
be  found  so  wanting  In  enterprise  or  patriotiam ;  but  animated 
by  one  feeling  of  devotion  to  our  Country,  the  only  rivalry  among 
us  shall  be,  who  wlU  beat  perform  hia  doty  and  most  promou 
the  honor  and  glory  of  the  Republic,— and  thia  being  done,  If  wa 
do  not  win  aucoeaa,  we  shall  have  tried  to  deserve  k,  and  in- 
dividually at  leaat,  will  enjoy  the  sweet  reward  of  an  approving 
conscience. 
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Such  Umd,  la  a  brief  ouUioa  of  th»  ooune  I  IniMid  to  punoo,  |  guile  the  wearioMt  of  a  night  drive,  joai  aHor  leafing 
io  controUiDg  thedaMinles  of  thoM,  whom  the  laws  and  the  cod-  I  ||^  tillage  of  J^fkrtoHj  in  Ohio : 


■titttied  authorities  hare  placed  under  me  aa  Commander  of  the 
United  Scatee  South  Sea  Surreying  and  Exploring  EzpodUon. 
Feeling  ae  I  do,  entire  eonSdonce  in  each  IndlvMual  who  haa 
▼oluntarily  embarked  in  the  noble  anterprlia,  and  knowing  that 
without  harmony  and  perfect  concert  of  action  in  ererj  depait- 
menti  all  mj  Individual  exertlonf  mu«  be  nnaralUng ;  and  that 
wUhout  mutual  confidence  and  heart/  coooperatlon,  we  moet 
not  hope  for  aees  ptartUL  awceat.  It  will  be  henceferth,  and  lo 
the  end,  aa  k  hitherto  hae  bean,  my  aazloua  care  to  antlcipota 


The  Tillage  once  bad  only  two  tavenia;  the  land- 
lords of  which,  after  the  usual  manner  of  iiTal  land- 
lords, were  at  deadly  feud  with  each  other.  A  Yankee 
one  day  stepped  into  one  of  ihem,  and  aaloed  if  he 
could  be  accommodated  there,  for  a  few  days.  He  was 
readUy  admitted,  though  withont  horse,  baggage,  or 
other  visible  property  to  answer  for  his  score.     At  a 


and  moet  merciful  Creator,  w  will  commend  our  countryHi 
cauae,  and  commkounelroe  iodivldoally  to  Hie  keeping,  whooe 
command  "  tA«  mimit  mmd  teef  aftey.** 

(On  hoard  the  Frigate  Macedonian,  off  Graaey  kland.) 

(WfMd) 

THOSw  AP  CATE8BT  JORBS, 

Cem*g&&S.kJB. 

Octflh,18S7. 


your  wanta  and  provide  for  your  comforta ;  and  then,  to  a  wlee  |  week's  end,  Boniface,  thinking  it  high  time  to  ascertain 

the  chances  of  payment, — but  anxious  too,  to  retain  the 
guest  if  he  shouM  prove  solvent,  for  the  seke  of  tri- 
umphing over  his  rival  in  business, — ^respeetfoDy  in- 
quired, if  it  was  convenient  to  the  customer  to  pay  his 
week*a  board  7  Jonathan  paused— At  length  he  owned, 
he  had  not  a  copper ! 

As  soon  as  Boniface  had  recovered  from  the  siiock  of 
this  avowal,  he  expostulated  with  his  guest  upon  the 
impropriety  of  thus  living  at  free  coet  upon  a  poor  man 
like  him,  and  the  immorality  of  swindling  in  gsneral: 
but  concluded  by  offering  to  cancel  the  dain,  if  his 
guest  would  only  go  over  to  the  other  tavern,  and  serve 
Mr.  JIuMcimif  just  such  a  trick,  by  cpiartering  on  him 
a  week.  Jonathan  listened  attentively— walked  lo- 
waids  the  door— but  there  made  a  atop. 

"What!''  said  Boniface,— "Why  do  yon  stop? 
Won't  you  pay  what  you  owe  me,  either  one  way  or 
another  ?** 

"  I  canH  pay  you  th^  way,"  said  Jonathan,  pointing 
towards  Rubieund'n 

"Why  not?" 

Jonathan  looked  sheepish,  scratched  his  head,  and 
answered,— "Because  I  staid  with  Mr.  Rubicund  a 
week,  before  I  come  here;  and  aa  I  could  not  pay  kim, 
he  told  me  the  same  as  yoo— to  come  and  suy  wridi 
you  a  week,  and  I  should  be  deaf^— so  I  bare  done  it!" 

Our  author  gives  a  useful  caution  to  persons  who  de- 
sign voyaging  down  the  Ohio  from  Pittsburg  or  Wheel- 
ing,— to  ascertain,  before  they  mature  their  plan,  that 
the  river  is  boatable.  The  navigation  is  usually  im- 
practicable by  reason  of  low  water,  he  says,  from 
about  the  middle  of  July  to  the  middle  of  Septembei^ 
[We  shoukl  rather  fix  the  period,  from  the  first  of  Au- 
gust to  the  first  or  middle  of  October.] — It  la  also  closed 
by  ice,  from  about  Christmas  until  sometime  io  Febru- 
ary. This  period,  however,  is  fireqoently  anticipated, 
by  a  freezing  up  in  the  laUer  part  of  November — which 
lasts  commonly  a  week  or  ten  dajra. 

The  statistics  of  the  four  great  western  citiee — great 
in  prospect,  if  not  already  and  in  fact — which  have 
sprung  up  so  like  exhalations  of  the  morning,  though 
destined  apparently  to  no  auch  transitory  existence- 
are  very  atriking:  but  we  can  only  aeleei  a  few  par- 
ticulars : 

The  population  of  PiTTsairao  in  1800,  was  1,565. 
In  1836  (including  the  suburba)  it  was  30,000 !  It  con- 
tains 30  churches. 

In  1800,  CmcimiATi  contained  750  inhabitants:  in 
1836,  <according  to  Mr.  Lyford)  30,000:  but  according 
to  the  estimate  of  its  own  citizens,  35,000.  Churches, 
30.  The  city  is  divided  into  ten  school  Districts,  in 
each  of  which  is  a  large,  neat,  and  conunodioas  two* 
story  bnildiiig,  with  a  cupola— for  the  public  schoob. 
Each  building  has  four  apartments ;  toek  nf  tktm  con- 
taining a  large  school,  with  its  separate  instmetor.   In 
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The  Wioiem  Address  Direetory,  wkh  EDecorkal,  Topo(rap1kl- 
cal  and  Statistical  BkolchM,  (for  the  year  ISfT,)  of  the  prin- 
cipal cltlet  and  towns  In  the  Mlaabflppl  Valley.  lotanded  aa  a 
fnlda  to  trarellera.  By  W.  O.  Ljford.  Baltimore.  1897.  pp. 
449. 

This  book  proves,  that  a  work,  as  regards  literary 
merit,  may  be  far  beneath  criticism,  and  yet  be  well 
worth  buying, — nay,  even  reading.  It  containa  auch 
blunders  as  "  the  upttd  of  boats  very*' — **  steamboata  on 
the  weatern  waters  m  cmutmeted  scry  d(^«renl  from 
those  on  the  Atlantic  waters'*—"  dsIsP'  in  the  singular 
number  (for  dafwn)— &c  &c.  It  is  also  extremely  un-, 
satisfactory  in  some  of  the  information  it  pretends  to 
give.  Yet,  to  one  who  either  has  travelled  or  who  de- 
signs to  travel,  aa  Mr.  Lyford  did,  from  Baltimore,  by 
way  of  Pittsburg,  through  Ohio  and  the  other  western 
states— or  by  any  other  route ; — or  to  one  who  haa  a 
friend  or  frienda  on  such  a  journey-— few  books  will  be 
better  worth  three  or  four  shillings  (Yiiginia  currency) 
than  this  is.  Besides  some  amusing  and  many  useful 
items  of  Mr.  L.'8  own  experience  in  such  a  tour— par- 
ticulars of  personal  adventure,  calculated  to  show  a 
stsge  or  steamboat  passenger  whst  vexations  he  must 
expect,  and  what  he  had  best  do  in  various  emergen- 
ces by  flood  and  field, — the  volume  contains  historical, 
statistical,  and  topographical  sketches  of  all  the  conside- 
rable towns  on  the  Ohio  and  upper  Mississippi,  and  in 
the  stete  of  Ohio— lists  of  the  chief  merchants,  manu- 
facturers, attorneys,  and  other  men  of  business^  in  each 
town,  with  copies  of  their  cards— accounte  of  stage 
routes— an  alphabetical  list  of  steamboats  on  the  wes- 
tern waters,  with  their  tonnage,  and  values — the  ratea 
of  passage,  both  in  stages  and  steamboats^  ice.  kc 
*  Instead  of  being  the  tiresome  forrago,  which  one 
might  expect  such  a  mass  of  stetistics  te  be,  the  author 
has  so  blended  narrative,  historical  allusion,  anecdote, 
and  description,  with  business  details,  as  to  make  a 
Tery  readable  work.  The  following  story  may  excite 
a  smile«-as  it  tells  one  of  the  most  diverting  we  have 
seen,  of  the  many  tricks  imputed  te  Yankees.  It  is 
told  by  a  fellow  stage-passenger  of  our  author,  to  be- 
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^heM  aohooli  are  3,000  chUdrao.  Cincinnati  iDoraover 
contains  tw<rCoUege»— beudeaa  Medical  oociand  a 
Theological  Seminary. 

LouitTiLLB,  in  1800,  had  000  inhabiianti.  In  1836, 
S5,0Q0 ;  and  19  chnrehea.  **On  the  eobject  of  Ednca* 
tion,"  drily  remarks  Mr.  Lyford,  "  I  can  aay  nothing." 
And  Borry  are  we  to  agree  with  him,  respecting  a 
town  BO  high  in  our  regard  as  Loaisrille,  that  she  has 
done  nothing  worth  mentioning,  to  promote  education 
among  her  people. 

The  population  of  St.  Louis  is  not  giTen,  at  any 
earlier  date  than  1831.  It  was  then  6,000.  In  1836,  it 
was  supposed  to  be  15,000.  There  are  8  churches; 
numerous  Primary  schools,  a  Nunnery,  and  a  Female 
Academy.  St.  Loiiis  is  at  preeent  the  most  rapidly 
growing  of  the  four  cities  we  have  mentioned;  and 
bids  fair  to  surpass  them  all. 

But  the  wonder  and  glory  of  the  Ohio  and  Missis- 
sippif  are  their  steamboats^    There  are  370,  naviga- 
ting the  Mississippiaand  its  branches !    The  names  of 
nearly  all  these  are  given  by  our  author,  as  we  hare 
said,  alphabetically.    Among  them,  we  recognize  sere- 
ral  with  which  we  are    personally  acquainted,  and 
whieb,  now  that  we  see  them  thus  mentioned,  stir  us 
up  like  the  sight  of  an  old  friend  after  a  long  separa- 
tion.   Nothing  in  a  western  traveller^  life  is  more 
wonderful  than  the  sort  of  affection  he  conceives  for 
the  gallant  boat—so  very  *'a  thing  of  life"— which  has 
borne  him  safely  and  pleasantly,  or  unpleasantly  either, 
a  thousand  milesi  with  a  hundred  fellow  adventurers, 
each  endeared  to  him  by  common  perils  and  hardships. 
We  meet,  on  this  list,  the  bottling  and  miserable 
^  Huntress,"  of  87  tons,  on  board  which  we  shivered 
and  starved  during  an  icy  and  stranding  voyage  of  130 
miles   in  six  days:   the  hospiteble  though  crowded 
**  Qen.  De  Kalb,**  which  picked  us  up  out  of  the  leaky 
skiff  to  which,  quitting  the  Huntress,  four  of  us  had 
entrusted  our  persons  and  baggage  on  the  broad  Ohio— 
when  our  hands  and  arms  were  sore  with  rowing  and 
bailing,  and  our  gloves  stiffened  with  ice:  the  ''Ben 
Franklin,"  in  which  we  twice  enjoyed  all  the  luxuries 
of  the  best  hotel,  heightened  by  rapid  motion  and 
agreeable  society:   the  ''Moravian,*'  that  carried  ua 
near  300  miles,  during  two  or  three  days  of  rare  enjoy- 
ment from  comforteble  quartera  and  capital  company, 
to  land  us,  at  two  o'clock  in  a  night  of  polar  cold,  upon 
one  of  the  bleakest  and  most  inhospiteble  strands  of 
Illinois:  the  "Henry  Clay,"  the  "Homer,**  the  "Sul- 
tena,"  outgoing,  ten^fold,  all  oar  previous  conceptions 
of  steamboat  magnificence :  and  at  least  a  dozen  others, 
that  seem  familiar  as  so  many  of  our  schoolfellows.    A 
kind,  a  heartfelt  greeting  to  them  all  I    And  if  destiny 
call  us  to  voyage  again  by  steam,  may  it  be  in  some 
one  of  them — except  the  Huntrees  I    No— not  in  the 
Huntress    not  in  the  Huntress,  good  misses  Fate  1^ 

'*  Prodt  mihi  vol  dlxfawe  jmallu  !*> 

# 

The  tmvMgi  of  steamboate  is  a  worthy  subject  of 
curioeity,  no|  unfolded  by  Mr.  Lyford  so  fully  as  was 
desirable.  We  learned,  while  on  the  Ohio  lately,  the 
following  rule  for  ascertaining  the  tonnage  by  measure- 
ment: Multiply  the  length  of  keel  by  the  width  of 
beam,  then  by  the  depth  of  the  bold:  and  divide  the 
last  product  by  96.  The  quotient  is  the  tonnage.  By 
tbisy  the  boat  is  registered;  by  this^  she  pays  whaifage, 


and  toll  at  the  Louisville  and  Portland  canal— a  toll  of 
66'*  cente  per  ton,  at  each  passage.  This,  however, 
expresses  hardly  half  the  number  of  tons  weight  that 
a  boat  will  carry:  and  it  is  the  Uiiir  nomber  which  is 
commonly  spoken  of,  as  her  tonnsge.  Thus,  the  Mo- 
ravian, which  is  registered  as  of  only  324  tons,  actually 
carries,  and  is  popularly  rated  at,  800.  The  Henry 
Clay  and  Homer,  registered  at  4S4  and  410  tons  re- 
specuvdy,  carry  900  or  1000 :  and  so  of  others.  The 
boat  of  the  largest  measured  tonnage  is  the  Medite^ 
ranean,  of  600  ton&  Next  is  the  Sl  Louis,  of  671. 
TheSultena  is  of  440;  the  Persian,  439;  the  United 
Sutes,  4S0 ;  the  Ben  Franklin,  194.  The  iU-fated 
Ben  Sherrod  was  0^393.  Othen  measure  as  low  as 
80,  70^  or  even  60  tons.  Let  travellers  who  priae  com- 
fort, cleanliness,  and  civil  treatment,  avoid  all  steara^ 
boate  of  less  than  100  rtgialcred  tons;  or  which  are 
proclaimed  in  their  own  handbills,  or  said  by  the  oom- 
mon  people,  to  be  of  less  than  175  tons. 

The  engines  used  in  the  steamboate  on  the  western 
waters,  are  very  different  ftom  thoee  on  the  eastern. 
The  latter  are  on  the  kw  prctture;  the  former,  all  on 
the  lUgk  preawrtf  plan.  The  chief  reason  is,  that  the 
high  pressure,  being  much  lighter  and  leas  bulky,  is 
better  suited  to  the  narrow  keels  and  shallow  draught, 
requisite  for  stemming  the  rapid  currents,  and  glidin|^ 
over  the  frequent  sandban,  of  the  western  riven: 
while  the  low  presmrc,  being  far  safer  from  explosion, 
is  preferred  in  the  deep  and  spacious  bays  and  streams 
next  the  AUantic,  where  bulk  and  weight,  both,  an 
immaterial. 

We  will  try  to  give  our  readen  some  further  idea 
of  the  differences  between  the  two  sorte  of  steam  en- 
gines: 

1.  The  BOiLta  of  the  low  frt$$ure  engine  is  one,  huge 
ketUe,  rather  cubical,  though  somewhat  rounded,  in  ite 
shape.  Sometimes  there  are  two  of  these  to  a  single 
engine,  placed  on  opposite  sides  of  the  boat;  sending 
their  steam  by  iron  pipes,  into  the  case,  or  cylinder, 
wherein  the  piston  works.  The  kigk  prttowrt  boiler 
consiste  of  several  cylinders,  from  16  to  84  feet  iong^ 
and  two  or  three  feet  in  diameter,  laid  horizontally, 
doee  beside  each  other,  lengthwise  with  the  boat; 
and  connected  by  iron  tubes,  through  which  the  water 
can  flow,  as  the  boat  tilu,  out  of  one  into  the  others. 
These  cylinden  (or  hoUon  as  they  are  often  called),  are 
from  two  to  eight  in  number,  according  to  the  size  of 
the  Boat :  and  are  placed  upon  brickwork,  forming  the 
furnaces,  which  open  towards  the  bow,  or  forepart  of 
the  vessel,  showing  their  fires  distinctly,  to  any  be* 
holder  in  front. 

8.  The  PISTON,  with  the  cylinder  in  which  it  works, 
in  a  low  pressure  engine,  is  ujpfrigki,  or  vertical;  in  the 
kigK  prumtt^  is  AertsonloL  These  positions  are  per- 
haps not  eMoiftol  in  the  two  cases ;  but  they  are  inva- 
riable, within  our  observation. 

3.  The  high  pre$owre  engine,  with  all  iu  appendages, 
is  fully  exposed  to  view,  on  the  lower  deck  of  the  western 
boats.  The  low  pnamtt,  with  ite  more  complicated 
apparatus,  is  carefully  encased  in  an  apartment  whence 
passengere  are  in  general  stricUy  excluded.  This  is 
merely  because  the  latter  has  so  much  nice  and  intri- 
cate machinery  incident  to  it,  that  there  would  be  dan- 

•  Our  author  nisudienly  ssjt,  W  ceMi. 
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ger  of  miaehief  from  heedless  or  meddlesome  curiosity : 
while  the  former  is  so  simple  as  to  defy  that  danger. 
Something,  however,  must  no  doubt  be  ascribed  to  the 
more  daring  and  reckless  characters  of  the  western  peo- 
ple. 

4.  IRgk-prMSwre  throws  off  the  steam,  uncondensed, 
as  fast  as  it  is  used— except  a  portion,  sent  by  a  small 
tube  into  what  is  called  the  Aeotcr,  to  aid  in  heating 
water  for  the  boiler.  The  2bte  prtssure,  as  soon  as  the 
steam  has  done  its  duty  upon  the  piston,  has  it  con- 
densed by  a  jet  of  cold  water ;  and  then  returns  it  to 
the  boiler,  along  with  the  condensing  jit,  which,  by 
mixture  with  the  steam,  i>  heated  almost  to  boiling. 
The  condensed  steam,  dud  the  Water  thus  heated,  sup- 
ply the  boiler.  This  condensation  causes  the  rerene 
movement  of  the  piston. 

6.  Sigh  pressure  blows  off  the  waste  steam  with  a 
much  louder  and  uglier  noise,  than  tew.  It  is  like  the 
regular  coughing  of  a  horse;  only,  twenty  times  louder. 
People  liTing  on  the  Qhio  or  Mississippi,  know  the 
cough  of  a  steamboat,  with  which  they  are  familiar,  at 
the  distance  of  more  than  n  mile.  *'  It  is  the  Elk/'  we 
heard  a  man  say;  **1  know  her  by  her  cough.**  And 
the  Elk  it  proved  to  be.  Western  hunters  are  said,  in 
like  manner  to  know  the  sounds  of  their  own  and  their 
friends*  rifles. 

6.  A  Ugh  prtiswrt  engine  applies  a  power  equal  to 
100,  or  140  pounds,  on  each  square  inch  of  the  surface 
of  its  piston.  A  Urw  prtBture  engine,  only  about  15 
pounds.  The  immense  surface  of  the  piston  in  the 
latter,  suffices  to  account  for  the  difference.  lu  diame- 
ter is  often  50  or  60  inches;  while  that  of  the  high 
pressure  engine  is  only  fh>m  15  to  S4  inches:  so  that 
the  aggregtie  pressure  upon  the  one,  is  hardly  less  than 
upon  the  other. 

A  scaentiflc  engineer  wouM  perceive  these  explanap 
tions  to  be  contemptibly  superficial  and  puerile.  We 
have  aimed  to  make  them  po/ndar:  and  in  so  doing, 
have,  as  far  as  possible,  avoided  all  technicalities.  They 
are  such  explanations  as  we  should  have  been  glad  to 
receive,  in  our  noviciate  on  board  a  steamboat :  and  we 
hope  they  may  be  acceptable  to  other  novices. 

It  may  be  proper  to  add,  that  the  high  f/nuwrt^  ex- 
clusively, is  used  for  propelling  carriages  on  rail  roads: 
for  the  same  reasons  that  gain  it  a  preference  on  the 
western  rivers ;  namely,  the  lees  weight  and  bulk  of  its 
machinery,  and  apparatus.  Especially,  the  impractica- 
bility  of  carrying  along  enough  cold  water,  to  condense 
the  steam  at  every  stroke  of  the  piston, — ^is  a  pan- 
mount  objection  to  the  use  of  low  pressure  engines  in 
land  movements. 

It  is  a  great  fault  in  the  various  works  published  as 
**  Quides*'  for  travellers,  that  they  do  not  devote  a  few 
pages  to  the  steam  engine,  so  mmMnUau  now  to  every 
tourist,  who  needs  one  of  the  said  "  Guides.'*  An  ac- 
count of  it,  somewhat  in  the  manner  of  tlie  preceding 
explanations,-- only  more  elementary  and  accurate- 
illustrated  by  plates,  would  be  a  positive  gem  to  many 
an  inquisitive  Johnny  Raw  (such  as  we  till  very'  lately 
were),  who  worries  ignorant  firemen  and  supercilious 
engtneen  with  vain  cravings  after  information.  All 
that  Mr.  Lyford  deigns  to  say  on  the  subject,  is  com- 
prised in  these  two  sentences: 

"  The  steamboats  on  the  western  waten  are  all  what 
is  termed  ''high  pressare,**  and  are  constructed  very 


Mfferail  from  those  on  the  Atkntic  waters.    The  cy- 
linden  are  generally  in  a  horizontal  poeitioi].'* 

If,  in  his  next  edition— should  the  puUic  deoand 
one — ^he  do  not  say  nMie,  and  something  a»ore  satis* 
factory,  on  steam  engines, — we  shall  attribute  his  si- 
lenoe  to  the  same  cause  whence  the  sopereilioaaneas  of 
engineen  and  steamboat  captains^  genmlly  proceeds— 
lOHOftAMCB.  And  with  this  warning,  we  take  a  fiwodly 
leave  of  him. 
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By  JaaiM  B.  Taylor,  Pastor  Second  Bapciat  Chuiek,  Bkhmond 

1887.  pp.  444.  amall  Sto. 

There  is  one  thing  in  this  book,  that  we  like  paitka- 
larly:  it  is,  that  it  divides  among  eigikfy  persons^  a 
volume  such  as  we  too  often  see  devoted  to  the  biogra- 
phy of  a  single  man,  no  whit  more  worthy  of  com- 
memoration than  seventy-nine  of  these  eighty.  It  is  a 
praiseworthy  triumph  over  the  epidemic  caeoetbes  of 
book-making :  and  we  hereby  tender  our  acknowledg- 
ments to  the  amiable  and  pious  author,  for  not  having 
made  each  of  these  his  deceased  brethren,  the  subject 
of  a  separate  tome,  as  large  as  this  which  he  has  eon- 
structed  to  their  united  memories.  Aday  his  example 
be  fi)Uowed  by  many  hereafter,  when  tempted  to  palm 
upon  the  public  their  five  hundreds  of  pages,  about  the 
single  lives  of  good  people,  who  while  they  lived  were 
never  heard  of  a  day's  journey  from  home,  and  whose 
memories  are  as  barren  as  those  of  Pope's  Pariah  Clerk, 
or  Johnson's  Broomstick. 

Several  of  the  men  spoken  of  in  these  'shaft  and 
simple  annals,'  were  known  to  us,  either  personally,  or 
by  reputation :  and  we  grew  nearly  to  man's  estate 
under  the  ministry  (though  not  in  the  diurch)  of  one 
among  them.  This  cireumstance,  and  our  liking,  fo^ 
tared  by  early,  and  frequent,  and  kindly  interoourae, 
for  many  of  their  persuasion,  and  for  some  parts  of 
their  worship, — make  the  present  volume  rather  inter- 
esting  to  us.  Some  of  the  biographies— -those  of  Sho- 
bael  Steams,  Robert  B.  Semple,  Abner  W.  Cbpton, 
Samuel  Harris,  and  Lott  Gary,  for  instance— even  in- 
dependently of  such  associations,  might  interest  almost 
any  thinking  and  benevolent  mind. 

To  convey  an  idea  of  the  matter  and  manner  of  the 
book,  we  present  an  abridgment  of  the  first  life  it  oo»> 
tains ;  with  some  extracts.  There  are  passages,  which 
fastidious  readera  may  deem  of  too  nasal  a  tone ;  and 
some  occurrences  are  described,  in  which  other  raftden 
will  perhaps  discern  a  strong  affinity  to  the  phenomena 
of  animal  magnetism. 

Shubael  STEAaNS,  whose  name  (his  biographer  in- 
forms us)  "  will  be  had  in  everlasting  remembrance," 
— and  certainly,  it  is  a  remarkable  name — was  bom  in 
Boston,  in  1706.  His  father  too  was  named  Shubael; 
his  mother's  maiden  name  was  Larrilbrd.  Of  his  eariy 
life,  little  or  notliing  is  known.  About  1740,  an  ex- 
tensive TttML  of  religion  occurred  in  New  England, 
through  the  agency  of  Whitefield  and  others,  who, 
with  their  followers,  were  called  New  Ughte,  and 
'Separates.'    These  Mr.  Stearns  joined,  1745.    Soon 
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after,  ^becoming  "impressed  with  the  obligatioD  to 
preach  the  Gospel,'*  he  entered  upon  the  work.  "He 
eontimied  with  the  Pedobaptisu  until  1761,  when,  ex* 
amining  the  word  of  God,  he  became  convinced,  that 
in  fiuling  to  sabmit  to  the  ordinance  of  immersion,  he 
had  neglected  a  most  important  command  of  the  Re- 
deemer. The  futility  of  infant  Baptism  was  also  dis- 
covered, and  he  determined  to  take  op  his  cross,  be 
baptized,  and  unite  himself  with  the  Baptists.  He 
was  immersed  by  Ekier  Wait  Palmer,  at  Tolland, 
Connecticut''  Mr.  S.  labored  in  New  England  ibr  two 
or  three  years;  but  "soon  became  restless  in  contem- 
plating other  portions  of  our  country,  which  were  des- 
titute of  the  preached  word.  He  panted  to  carry  the 
news  of  redeeming  mercy,  where  they  had  been  as  yet 
but  partially  proclaimed.  He  labored  under  a  most 
solemn  impression  that  it  was  his  duty  to  travel  more 
extensively.  Accordingly,  he  left  his  native  state,  and 
pursued  bis  course  in  a  southwesterly  direction,  scarce- 
ly knowing  whither  he  went.  That  he  was  under 
Divine  guidance,  was  proved  by  subsequent  events." 
At  length  he  reached  Virginia,  and  dwelt  preaching, 
awhile,  in  Berkeley  and  Hampshire  counties,  where  he 
was  emioently  useful. 

Next,  he  settled  permanently  in  Guilford  county, 
North  Carolina— attracted  by  *the  great  spiritual  deso- 
lation which  prevailed'  there.  His  labors  appear  to 
have  prospered.  'Such  was  the  anxiety  to  hear  the 
Gospel  pnached,  that  people  would  frequently  travd 
a  day's  journey  to  attend  a  religious  meeting.'  Mr. 
Steams  and  his  party  introduced  doctrines  quite  new 
in  that  region— the  doctrines  of  '  being  bom  again' — 
conviction— -and  conversion. 

**  Bat  their  manner  of  preaching  was,  if  poMfble,  much  more 
novel  than  their  doctrines.  The  Separatee,  in  New  England, 
had  acquired  a  totj  warm  and  pathetic  addreia,  accompanied 
bj  atroog  geeturea,  and  a  wmguiar  Imm  •/  vtiee.  Being  often 
deeply  affected  themeelree  when  preaching,  correspondent  af- 
fections were  felt  by  their  pioiia  hearen,  which  were  frequently 
cspretted  hff  tean,  trembling,  tere^ma,  end  meelamaHem  of  grief 
and  jff.  All  theae,  they  brought  with  them  into  their  new  habi- 
tation, at  which,  the  people  were  greatly  aatoniehed,  having 
never  seen  things  on  this  wise  liefore.  Bilany  mocked,  hut  the 
power  of  Ood  attending  them,  many  also  trembled.  In  process 
of  time,  some  of  the  inhabitants  became  converts,  and  bowed  in 
obedience  to  the  Redeemer's  eceptre.  These  unhing  their  labors 
with  the  others,  a  powerful  and  extensive  worlc  commenced, 
and  Sandy  Creek  Church  soon  swelled  from  16  to  000  members." 

Mr.  Stearns  died  in  November,  1771 ;  after  having 
*  travelled  extensively  in  North  Carolina  and  Virginia, 
and  been  instrumental  in  doing  much  good.' 

The  following  account  of  his  personal  giAs,  explains 
not  unsatisfactorily,  the  efficacy  of  his  preaching:  and 
the  two  cases  of  Tidence  Lane  and  EInathan  Davis, 
certainly  have  a  striking  family  likeness  to  those  report- 
ed by  Col.  Stone,  and  Mr.  Charles  Poyer : 

"  Mr.  Sissms  was  a  man  of  small  stature,  but  of  good  natorml 
parts,  and  sound  judgment  Of  learning,  he  had  but  a  little 
share,  yet  was  preuy  well  acquainted  with  books.  His  voice 
was  musical,  and  strong,  which  he  managed  in  such  a  manner, 
as  one  while  to  make  soft  Impressions  on  the  heart,  and  fetch 
teartfrem  the  eyet  m  •  meehmmUai  tomf  ;  and  snon,  to  ekmke  tke 
very  nervea  ;  mtd  threw  Ike  mnimel  tytCcm  imte  ttoHmUa  endper' 
ttwUliene,  All  the  Separate  Baptists  copied  after  him  in  tones 
of  voice,  and  actions  of  body ;  and  some  few  exceeded  him. 
His  charactsr  was  Indlspuiably  good,  both  as  a  man,  a  chris- 
tian, and  a  preacher.  In  his  eyes  was  something  very  penetra- 
Ung }  there  satmod  to  bo  a  neantaig  in  every  glance.  Many  sto- 


ries have  been  told  reepecting  the  enchantments  of  his  eyes  and 
voice )  but  the  two  following  examplee  we  give  with  the  more 
conHdence,  because  the  subjects  of  them,  vis :  Tidence  Lane 
and  EloathanlteviB,  were  men  of  sense  aud  reputation,  and  af- 
terwards became  dlMlnguiehed  ministers  of  the  Baptist  Society. 

"  When  the  fame  of  Bfr.  8team*s  preaching  (said  Mr.  Lane) 
had  reached  the  Yadkin,  where  I  lived,  I  felt  a  curiosity  to  go 
and  hear  him.  Upon  my  arrival,  I  saw  a  venerable  old  man 
sitting  under  a  peach  tree  with  a  book  in  his  hand,  and  the  peo- 
ple gathering  about  him.  Re  Axed  hie  eyes  upon  me  immedl- 
ately,  which  made  me  feel  In  such  a  manner  as  I  never  had  fek 
before.  I  turned  to  quit  tlie  place,  but  could  not  proceed  far.  I 
walked  about,  sosMtimes  catching  bis  eyee  as  I  walked.  My 
uneasinees  increased,  and  became  intolerable.  I  went  up  to 
him,  thinking  that  a  salutation  and  shaking  hands  would  relieve 
me ;  but  It  happened  otherwise.  I  began  to  think  that  he  had 
an  evil  eye,  and  ought  to  be  shUftned ;  but  shunning  him,  I 
could  no  more  effect,  than  a  bird  can  shun  a  rattle-snake,  when 
It  fixes  its  eyes  upon  IL  When  he  began  to  preach,  my  pertur- 
bations increased,  so  that  nature  could  no  longer  support  them, 
and  I  sunk  to  the  ground.*' 

"  Mr.  Lane  afterwards  became  a  very  usefol  Baptist  minister, 
and  was  one  of  the  first  of  the  denomination  who  removed  to 
Tennessee,  where  he  administered,  until  his  death,  with  repu- 
tation and  success. 

*'  EInathan  Davis  had  heard  that  one  John  Steward  was  to  bo 
baptised  such  a  day,  by  Sir.  Steams.  Now  this  Steward  being 
a  very  large  man,  and  Steams  of  small  stature,  he  concluded 
there  would  be  some  divenrion, If  not  drowning;  therefore,  he 
gathered  about  eight  or  ten  of  his  companions  In  wickedness, 
and  went  to  the  spoL  Mr.  Steams  came,  and  began  to  preach. 
EInathan  went  to  hear  him,  while  his  companions  stood  at  a  dis- 
tance. He  was  no  sooner  among  the  crowd,  than  he  perceived 
some  of  the  people  tremUe,  ^  if  im •  JU  ef  the  agues  he  felt 
and  ezaodned  them,  fa)  order  to  find  if  It  were  not  a  dissimula- 
tion ;  meanwhile,  one  man  leaned  on  his  shoulder,  weeping 
bitterly ;  EInathan,  perceiving  be  had  Wetlils  new  white  coat* 
pushed  him  off,  and  ran  to  his  companions,  who  were  sitting  oa 
a  log  at  a  distance.  When  he  came,  one  said,  *  Well,  EInathan, 
what  do  you  think  now  of  these  people  ?*  aillxing  to  them  a  pro- 
fane and  reproachful  epithet  He  replied,  *  There  is  a  trem- 
bling and  crying  spirit  among  them,  but  whether  it  be  the  spirit 
of  Ood  orthedevll,  I  don*t  know ;  If  it  be  the  devil,  the  devil  go 
with  them,  for  I  will  never  more  venture  myself  among  them.* 
He  stood  awhile  hi  that  resolution ;  but  the  enchantment  of 
Steame*s  voice  drew  him  to  the  crowd  once  more.  He  had  not 
been  long  there  before  the  tremUmg  teixed  him  ahe  ;  he  attempt- 
ed  to  vfithdrato,  hut  hit  Hremgth  feUing,  and  hie  underetanding 
being  co-founded,  he,  with  mci^  olhere,  auuh  to  the  ground. 
When  he  came  to  himaelf,  he  found  nothing  in  him  but  dread 
and  anxiety,  bordering  on  horror.  He  continued  in  this  situation 
some  days,  and  then  found  relief  by  faith  in  Christ.  Immedi- 
ately he  began  to  preach  conversion  work,  raw  as  he  wae,  and 
scanty  as  his  knowledge  must  have  been.'* 

Many  persons  are  little  aware  of  the  extent  to  which 
religious  persecution  once  existed  in  Virginia,  and  others 
of  the  Southern  states.  About  the  middle  of  the  last 
century,  there  were  laws  requiring  all  persons  to  attend 
worship  every  Sunday  at  the  eslabH$hed  ehureh^  on  pain 
of  fine  and  imprisonment;  and  making  it  penal  to 
attend  any  Dissenters'  place  of  worship,  unless  it  were 
one  licensed  by  the  Governor  and  council,  in  a  manner 
prescribed.  The  Baptists  appear  to  have  been  the 
especial  victims  of  this  tyranny.  They  were  not  only 
harassed  by  oppressive  enforcements  of  those  unjust 
laws;  but  were  subjected,  moreover,  to  unnumbered 
lawless  interruptions,  and  violent  personal  outrages 
firom  brutal  men,  while  preaching  or  worshipping  after 
the  dictates  of  conscience.  To  bo  pelted  with  stones^ 
dragged  from  the  pulpit,  beaten  with  dubs,  and  thrown 
into  prisons,»-were  the  ordinary  and  expected  conse- 
quences of  a  Baptist  Minister's  preaching  with  the 
zeal  which  marked  his  sect.  The  consuncy  those  men 
displayed,  in  braving  insult,  pain,  and  death,  for  what 
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they  deemed  th^  tnith,  enUtlei  ihem  to  all  the  esceem 
which  niaityra  everywhere  have  earned :  and  we  doubt 
not,  that  the  wrongs  they  endured,  enlisted  them  with 
deeper  eaUrasiasra  and  more  perfea  unanimity  under 
the  banner  of  religious  aa  well  as  political  freedom ; 
and  contributed  largely  to  its  final  triumph.— -By  the 
way,  contemplating  these  persecutions,  ought  we  not 
to  dieck  the  proneness  common  in  the  southern  states, 
to  taunt  New  England  with  bigotry  and  persecution  7 
Ought  it  not  somewhat  to  lesMn  our  abhorrence  of  the 
mote  in  our  brother's  eye,— to  find  that  we  hare  at 
least  as  thumping  a  one  in  our  own? 

A  few  more  extracts,  displaying  samples  of  the  per- 
secutions we  allude  to,  will  cloat  this  article.  The  first 
we  shall  cite,  occurred  in  Georgia ;  and  is  told  in  the 
life  of  Daitibl  Marsball.  Being  on  a  rist  to  that 
state  as  an  itinerant  preacher, 

**  While  Iq  prayer,  he  wu  lelzed.  Id  the  pretence  of  his  an- 
dience,  (br  pretchlog  la  the  parish  of  8t.  Paul ;  and  made  to  glre 
security  for  his  appearance  In  Aagtieta,  on  the  following  Mon- 
day, to  answer  thia  charge.  Accordingly,  he  etood  a  trial,  and 
after  hie  meekneas  and  patience  were  suffidently  exerciced,  be 
was  ordered  to  come  no  more,  aa  a  preacher,  toto  Georgia,'* 

Daltow  Laitb,  another  of  the  Baptist  preachers,  be- 
sides being  threatened  by  the  magistracy  and  others, 
was  once  pursued  hy  kU  own  fiAkn^  with  a  deadly  wea- 
pon. 

Samvbl  HAaaiss  held  a  prominent  station  in  society — 
was  sheriff,  justice  of  the  peace,  burgess  (br  the  county, 
and  colonel  in  t^  Iftilitia,— and  therefore  might  have 
expected  toleration  in  whataver  religious  course  he 
chose  to  pursue.  Yet  he,  becoming  a  Baptist  and  a 
preacher,  was  more  than  once  dealt  with  by  persecu- 
tors.  'In  Culpcper  county, 

<*  He  was  once  arreeted  and  carried  into  cout  as  a  disturber  of 
the  peace.  In  court,  a  Capuin  Williams  YehemenUy  accuaed 
him  aa  a  vagabond,  a  heretic,  and  a  mover  of  sedition  eyery- 
where.  Mr.  Harrisa  made  hla  defence.  But  the  court  ordered 
that  he  shonld  not  preach  In  the  county  again,  for  the  apace  of 
twelve  months ;  or  be  committed  to  prison.  The  colonel  told 
them  that  he  lived  two  hundred  milee  from  thence ;  and  that  It 
waa  not  likely  he  should  disturb  them  again,  In  the  course  of  one 
year.  Upon  this  he  waa  dismiased.  From  Culpeper  he  went 
Into  Fauquier,  and  preached  at  Carter*s  Run.  #  •  « 
On  his  return  he  called  at  Capt.  Thomas  Clanahan*s,  In  tlie 
County  of  Cnlpqper,  where  there  waa  a  meeting.  While  cer- 
tain young  mlnlaiera  were  preaching,  the  word  of  Ood  begaa  to 
bam  In  CoL  Hanlae*8  heart.  When  they  finished,  he  arose  and 
addressed  the  congregation  :  *  I  pmrtly  promi$ed  tMe  devil,  a  few 
days  past,  at  the  couit'bonse,  that  I  would  not  preach  in  this 
county  again  In  the  term  of  a  year.  Bat  the  devil  la  a  perihii- 
ooa  wretch,  and  coveaaots  with  him  are  aoc  to  be  kept;  and 
ihenfwn  I  will  preacA.* .  He  preached  a  lively,  aalmatlog  ser- 
mon.   The  court  disturbed  him  no  more. 

*'  On  one  o«:a8ion,  In  Orange  County,  he  waa  pulled  down  as 
he  was  preaching,  and  dragged  about  by  the  hair  of  the  head, 
and  sometimes  by  the  leg.  His  frienda  reeeucd  him.  On  ano- 
ther time,  he  waa  keockeddowo  by  a  rude  (Wlow,  while  he  waa 
preaching.  Bui  he  waa  not  dismayed  by  these,  or  any  other 
dUBcultiea.** 

JoBir  Wallbr,  of  SpottsyWama,  was  bred  to  the 
law;  but  turned  out  a  thorough  profligate— gaming, 
drinking,  and  swearing,  so  that  he  acquired  the  sobri- 
quet of  Sweming  Jmk  WoiUr,  to  distinguish  him  from 
others  of  the  same  name.  It  was  a  eommon  remark, 
that '  there  could  be  no  deeittry  among  the  people,  un- 
ices Swearing  Jack  was  at  the  head  of  it.'  No  wonder, 
theielbrey  that  ho  was  also '  sometimes  called  ike  DtfriPi 


JidjMimt^  to  muster  his  troops':  and  that  he  was  once 
arrested  under  three  warrants  at  the  aame  time,  on 
aoooimt  of  one  uproar.  To  complete  hia '  deviliry,*  he 
was  a  furious  persecutor  of  the  BapUsta.  Tet  be,  btm- 
selC  beeame  converted,  by  the  preaching  of  Lewis 
Cmig,  whom  he  had  peneeuted ;  was  baptized ;  and 
aoon  aAer  began  to  preadk  Uis  seal  now,  waa  pro* 
portioned  to  his  fimner  profligacy:  and  be  preached 
with  so  much  energy,  as  to  be  considered  a  fitnatic, 
whom  it  was  necessary  to  curb.  The  peraeeationa  he 
suflered  'in  several  counties,  were  of  the  most  painful 
character.'  The  following  letter,  written  during  an 
imprisonment  of  forty-aiz  days  in  Middlesex  jail,  aeta 
forth  tha  facts  attending  one  of  those  persecutions, 
more  vividly  than  any  description  at  second  hand  eould 
do: 

«<  UrhoMut  PrUom,  Middle$ex  C^miy,  Jimg.  IS,  HTl. 

**  Dear  Brother  In  the  Lord,— At  a  meeting  which  waa  hdd  at 
brother  McCaln*B,  In  thie  County,  last  Saturday,  whOsc  teetbw 
William  Webber  waa  addressing  the  congngatloD,  froaa  Jamos 
II,  18,  there  came  running  lowarda  him.  In  a  moat  fuzious  rage, 
Captain  Jamee  Montague,  a  magistrate  of  the  county,  followed 
by  the  paraon  of  the  parish,  and  several  othera,  who  seemed 
greatly  exasperated.  The  magistrala,  and  another,  toek  hoM 
of  brother  Webber,  and  dragging  him  from  tha  stage,  dattvefed 
him,  with  brethren  Wafford,  Robert  Ware*  Rkhaid  Falkaer, 
Jamda  Greenwood,  and  myaelf,  into  cuatody,  and  conuaanded 
that  we  should  be  brought  before  him  for  trial.  Brother  Waf- 
ford  was  severely  scourged,  and  brother  Henry  Street  received 
one  laah,  from  one  of  the  peiaeciora,  who  waa  prevaaiad  frem 
prucasdiBgio  lutther  vlolaaca  by  Us  compaaioas ;  to  bo  abaft,  1 
may  Infiirm  you  that  we  werrcarried  before  tha  above  SMotioDed 
magistrate,  who,  with  the  parson  and  aome  othera,  carried  ua, 
one  by  one,  into  a  room,  and  examined  our  pockeCa  and  walleia, 
for  flre-arma,  fcc  charging  aa  wMi  carryhig  on  a  mutiny  agantfi 
the  authority  of  the  land.  Fhiding  noaa,  wa  were  aaked  If  wa 
had  license  to  preach  In  this  county ;  and,  leaniiog  we  had  not, 
it  waa  required  of  ua  to  give  bond  and  aecurity  not  to  preach  any 
more  In  the  county,  which  we  raodeetiy  refhaed  to  do,  where- 
upon, after  diamlaaing  brother  Wafford,  with  a  charge  to  make 
hla  eecape  out  of  the  county  by  twelve  o'clock  die  next  day,  ea 
pain  of  Impriaonmenl ;  and  dlnaisalng  brother  Falkner,  the  rest 
of  ua  were  delivered  to  the  aherilF,  and  sent  to  clone  jail,  with  a 
charge  not  to  allow  ua  to  walk  in  the  air  until  court  day.  Bless- 
ed be  Ood,  the  ahertf  and  Jailor  have  trsatad  ua  whh  aa  much 
kindneea  aa  could  have  been  expected  from  atrangen.  May  tha 
Lord  reward  them  (br  it.  Teaierday  we  had  a  large  number  of 
peopla  to  hear  us  preach ;  and,  among  others,  many  of  the  great 
ones  of  tha  land,  who  behaved  well,  while  one  of  usdiaeoursed 
on  the  new  binh.  We  find  the  Lord  gracious  and  kind  to  ns  be- 
yond expression,  in  our  afflictions.  We  cannot  tell  how  long  we 
shall  he  kept  In  bonds ;  we  therefore  heeeech,  dear  brethar,  that 
you  and  the  church  auppUcate  night  aod  day  for  as,  our  haaelaG- 
tore,  and  our  pe^secutora. 

**  I  have  alao  to  inform  yVh  that  six  of  our  brethren  are  con- 
fined in  Caroline  jail,  viz :  Brethren  Lewis  Craig,  John  Bnrrss, 
John  Toung,  Edward  Herndon,  JaoMa  Ooodrick  sad  Bartho- 
lomew Ctieming.  Tlie  moat  dreadful  thraatninga  an  raised  in 
the  neighboring  countlee  againat  the  Lord*a  fUthful  and  humble 
followera.    Excuse  haate.   Adieu. 

JOHN  WALLER.** 

Several  others  of  the  men  whose  histories  are  told  by 
Mr.  Taylor,  suffered  aimilar  violences;  too  many  to  be 
here  recited.  We  dose  the  volume,  with  a  oommeoda- 
tion  of  its  curious  facts,  and  no  less  curious  phraseology, 
to  the  reader  who  seeks  half  a  day's  amusement;  but 
with  a  deep  and  earnest  pressing  home  of  tha  stern 
and  instructive  lessons  it  conveys,  to  him  who  liovbu 
the  danger  of  entrusting  Ptiwxn  to  any  aect  or  dasi^— 
whether  holy  or  pro&ne.  Other  lesaona^  too^  it  con- 
veys :  but  they  all  shrink  to  trifles^  beside  Uud  one. 
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WILLIAM  WORDSWORTH.* 

The  history  of  this  eminent  man  prteents  a  singular 
phenomenon.  Until  nearly  the  cloae  of  a  long  literary 
life,  contempt  and  ridicule  were  his  almost  universal 
portion.  The  chosen  few,  who  appreciated  his  genius, 
scarcely  rentored  to  express  their  dissent  from  the  ge- 
neral Toice.  They  were  secret  wonhippers  at  his 
shrine.  It  was  the  fhshion  to  despise  him ;  and  the 
puniest  pretender  had  but  to  scoff  at  Voidsworth,  to 
obtain,  in  his  own  mind,  and  in  that  of  the  public,  a  re- 
putation Pat  taste.  Yet,  strange  to  say,  during  all  this 
time,  the  poet  was  silently  working  a  revolution  in  the 
taste  and  literature  of  the  age,  which  was  long  Ihit 
before  it  was  recognised  and  acknowledged.  The  po- 
etry of  passion  and  of  sense  was  gradually  giving  way 
before  that  of  thought  and  of  sentiment.  Piety,  bene- 
volence, love,  patriotism ;  all  the  purer  and  nobler  sen- 
timents of  the  heart;  the  upward  aspirations  of  the 
heayen-bom  qiirit,*— were  silently  triumphing  over  the 
craTmes  of  unholy  passiona— the  disenchanting  pre- 
cepts of  a  false  and  osmlcal  philosophy.  This  happy 
rerolution,  in  letters  and  in  taste,  was  ehieily  efiected, 
we  repeat,  by  the  simple,  solitary,  soul-trusting  Words- 
worth,  who,  from  his  shrine  among  the  noontains,  sent 
forth  strains  of  aerial  music,  which,  hNig-negleeted,  have 
at  length  found  an  echo  in  the  hearts  of  thousands. 
What  a  noble  spectacle  does  not  this  man  present,  who, 
confiding  in  his  own  pure  thoughts  and  religious  aspi* 
rations,  labored  on,  unmindful  of  the  neglect  as  of  the 
contempt  of  the  world,  for  nearly  half  a  century,  until 
at  length  the  voice  of  fome,  for  him  long  silent,  breaks 
forth  in  lofly  notes  of  praise !  Yes— he  has  not  **  gone 
to  dust  without  his  fame.*^  He  has  lived  long  enough, 
and  still  lives,  to  enjoy  the  late^but  not  for  that  the  less 
oonsoKng,  Justice  of  his  contemporaries.  The  evening 
of  his  days  is  bright  with  the  halo  of  renown ;  a  **  pomp 
of  clouds**  attends  the  setting  luminary,  which,  like  the 
autumnal  sun,  looms  largest  just  before  it  sinks  beneath 
the  horizon.  *'  fionoraie  <*  aUtaimo  poeto**-^'  honor  to 
to  the  bard,"  is  now  the  general  acclamation— 

'*  The  word*  rebound. 
Until  an  irotCM  In  one  voice  are  drowned.*' 

Yet  this  general  enthusiasm  should  not  make  us  blind 
to  the  defects  of  the  poet,  as  we  were  long  unjust  to  his 
merits.  His  ftiults^  which  an  striking,  proceed  from 
the  esme  causes  whence  spring  his  peculiar  beauties. 
The  chief  of  these  is,  that  he  has  lived  too  much  alone. 
"  The  world,**  exclaims  he,  **  is  too  much  with  us^" — 
and  ii  has  been,  aeoordingly,  his  aim  to  shut  it  out  alto* 
gether.  This  has  made  him  too  regardless  of  the  arti- 
ficial tastes  and  conventional  opinions  of  mankind, 
which  cannot  be  contenmed  or  neglected  with  impunity* 
That  man  must  possess  a  commanding  influence  indeed, 
who  can  succeed  in  captivating  the  public  taste,  in  utter 


•< 


*Tb6  ofeffect  of  this  skeuh  Is  to  Dotiea  moft  ptnlcnlorty  the 
9mmtt»  dtHmtei  to  JUUrtg^* 


defiance  of  preconceived  notions  and  existing  habits  of 
thoughL  No  one  mind  can  make  itself  entirely  inde- 
pendent of  all  other  minds;  our  spirits  are  mysteriously 
linked  together  by  universal  sympathy ;  the  greatest 
not  only  supports,  but  is  also  supported  by,  the  least* 
Wordsworth,  we  repeat,  has  lived  and  thought  too 
much— not  for,  but  by,  himself;  he  has  deserted  the 
society  of  his  fellow-men  to  commune  with  his  own  soli- 
tary spirit.  His  sympathies  embrace  all  men,  even  the 
humblest — the  child^  the  mendicant,  the  outcast;  his 
yearnings  are  for  every  thing  that  constitutes  huma- 
nity. Yet  he  has  stood  afar  ofiT,  and  contemplated  the 
moving  spectacle,  rather  like  a  distant  observer,  than  an 
active  participant.  "Among  your  tribe,**  exclaims  he, 

"  Our  daily  world*s  true  worldlings  rank  not  me ! 
Children  are  blest  and  powerful ;  their  world  lies 
More  justly  balanced,  partly  at  their  feet. 
And  part  far  from  them : — sweetest  melodies 
Are  tiiose  that  are  by  distance  made  more  sweet ; 
Whose  mind  is  but  the  mind  of  his  own  eyes^ 
He  is  a  slave ;  the  meanest  we  can  meet !" 

[aonitcl39,j».100. 

Again: — 

"  Wings  have  we,  and  t»  far  as  weoan  go, 
We  may  find  pleasure ;  wilderness  and  wood, 
Blank  ocean  and  mere  sky,  support  that  mood, 
Which  with  the  krfly  sanctifies  the  low. 
Drearel^  books  are  each  a  world ;  and  books  we  know, 
Are  a  substantial  world^  both  pure  and  good  3 
Round  these  with  tendnls  strong  as  flesh  and  blood, 
Our  pastime  and  our  happiness  will  grow.** 

[Sonnel  40,  p.  100. 

And  yet  again — 

**  Nor  can  I  not  belicTe  but  that  hereby 

Great  gains  are  mine ;  for  thus  I  live  remote 

Frofo  evil  speaking ;  rancor  never  soucht 

Comes  to  me  not ;  malignant  truth  or  Re. 

Hence  have  I  genial  seasons,  hence  have  I 

Smooth  passions,  smooth  discourse,  and  joyous  thought : 

And  thus  from  day  to  day,  my  little  boat 

Rocks  in  its  harbor,  lodging  peaceably.        [Sen.  41. 

All  this  is  very  tme  and  very  beautiful ;  and  yet  we 
cannot  but  believe  that  such  a  coune  of.  life  is  calcu- 
lated to  emasculate  the  mind — to  impair  that  vigorous 
tone  of  thought  and  feeling,  which  can  only  be  main- 
tained by  mixing  freely  with  our  fellow  men,  and  by 
taking  an  active  part  in  the  contests  of  society,  and 
the  material  interests  of  life.  Too  much  addiction  to 
the  world  rendere  men  firivoloua,  or  sordid,  or  artificial ; 
excessive  love  of  solitude  makes  them  sensitive,  singu- 
lar and  impracticable.  Of  the  two  extremes^  the  latter, 
however,  is  unquestionably  more  favorable  to  the  poeti- 
cal temperament. 

Wordsworth  is  generally  placed  at  the  head  of  what 
is  called  the  Lake  school  of  Poetry.  This  classification 
is  too  sweeping  and  indiscriminate.  The  distinguish- 
ing characteristic  of  that  school,  is  an  affectation  of 
expression  and  sentiment,  which  might  be  called  poeti- 
cal EupMmn.    This  is  not  Wordsworth's  fruit.    His 
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roost  striking  cfaaracteristicB,  are  simplicity  of  feeling: 
and  unadorned  Tigor  of  language.  •  The  former  some- 
timea  degenerates  into  triTiality  or  mawkifhneas ;  the 
latter  often  sinks  into  baldness  of  diction*  Despising, 
too,  mere  external  grandeur,  and  all  conventional  pro- 
tensions,  he  has  taken  for  his  favorite  theme,  the  inborn 
and  essential  dignity  of  man,  which  it  has  been  his 
delight  to  celebrate,  even  when  found  under  the  hum- 
blest garb  and  plainest  exterior.  But,  like  all  exclusive 
theorists,  he  has  pushed  his  system  too  far,  and  oAen 
shocks  good  taste  by  the  coarseness  of  his  character 
and  the  vulgarity  of  his  scenes.  These  words  are  used 
here  in  a  physical  and  pot  a  moral  sense;  ibr  few  poets 
are  so  litUe  amenable  to  the  charge  of  offending  deli- 
eaey  or  principle.  A  writer,  to  please,  should  be  happy 
in  the  choice  of  his  subjects,  and,  in  this  regard,  Words- 
worth often  fiuis  egregiously.  Say  what  we  will,  people 
will  not  feel  the  same  interest  in  pedlars,  beg^urs  and 
idiots,  as  in  personages  of  a  character  more  exalted, 
refined,  or  attractive.  This  may  be  wrong ;  it  is  never- < 
theless  true;  and  we  must  make  up  our  minds,  if  we 
wish  for  success,  to  take  the  worid  as  we  find  it.  A 
certain  degree  of  independence  of  the  popular  taste  is 
praiseworthy;  but, as  we  have  already  said, he  who 
despises  it  altogether,  must  be  prepared  for  neglect,  and 
not  complain  if  the  general  suffrage  does  not  reward 
his  real  merits.  We  have  spoken  of  the  baldness 
which  sometimes  characterizes  our  author^  language. 
In  aiming  at  a  Doric  simplicity  of  style,  he  boeomea  at 
times  so  fiat  and  prosaic,  that  the  testimony  of  the  eye 
is  required,  to  know  that  what  we  are  reading  is  metri- 
cal. This  remark,  however,  applies  chiefly,  if  not  ex- 
clusively, to  his  blank  verse.  We  think  that  one  of 
the  greatest  services  which  he  has  rendered  to  litera- 
ture, is  his  suoeessful  attempt  to  banish  that  gaudy, 
meretricious  style ;  those  conventional  phrasesand  hack- 
neyed figures,  which  many  worthy  people  deem  indis- 
pensable to  poetry,  nay,  even  regard  as  constituting  its 
principal  charm.  The  poet  has  written  several  essays 
in  vindication  of  his  systeon,  and,  although  we  by  no 
means  concur  with  him  in  all  his  notions,  whieh  ar«, 
besides,  not  expressed  in  a  very  lucid  manner,  we 
think  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  merit  of  the  reftntn 
to  which  we  have  just  alluded,  justly  discarding  the 
mere  tinsel  of  language,  together  with  those  ready 
nuule  phrases,  which  serve  the  mere  mechanical  poet, 
like  printed  formula,  he  has  resorted  to  the  native 
strength  and  simplicity  of  the  English  tongue  fbr  plain 
words,  which  clothe  his  noblest  thoughts  in  a  phrase- 
ology at  once  elegant,  appropriate  and  forcible.  The 
genius  of  Wordsworth  is  eminently  lyrical.  There  is 
a  spirit,  a  harmony,  a  movement  in  his  productions  of 
this  form  which,  by  turns,  soothes  and  arouses  the  souL 
Indeed,  there  is  no  poet  who  seems  to  have  a  more  ex- 
quisite ear  for  the  musical  qualities  of  language,  which 
he  selects  and  combines  Ibr  his  varied  purposes,  with 
an  instinctive  sense  of  mek)dy  and  harmony  truly  ad- 
mirable. As  an  example,  we  will  but  cite  one  passage, 
which  all  will  admit  to  be  enchanting  for  Its  music- 
breathing  mtiliiluence. 

"  Behold  her  single  in  the  field 
Ton  solitary  Highland  lass! 
Reaping  and  singing  by  herself; 
Stop  here,  or  gently  pass! 


Alone  she  cuts  and  binds  the  grain, 
And  sings  a  melancholy  strain. 
Oh  listen !  for  the  vale  profound 
Is  overflowing  with  the  sound. 

No  nightingale  did  ever  diant 
More  welcome  notes  to  weary  bands 
Of  travellers  in  some  shady  haunt 
Ampns;  Arabian  sands: 
Such  thrilling  voice  was  never  beard 
In  spring-time  from  the  cuckoo  bird, 
Breaking  the  silence  of  the  aeaa 
Among  the  farthest  Hebrides. 

Will  no  one  tell  me  what  she  sings  7 
Perhaps  the  plaintive  numbers  flow 
For  old,  unhappy,  fsr  off  things. 
And  battles  long  ago : 
Or  is  it  some  morenomble  lay, 
Familiar  matter  of  to-day  ? 
Some  natural  sorrow,  loss,  or  pain, 
That  has  been  and  may  bic  again ! 

IJHtmorial^  the  Tcur  in  ScoUtnd,  jt,  109. 

Is  not  this  the  very  music  of  language?  Donotlheas 
words  float  in  airy  waves^  until  the  sense  is  channed 
and  lulled  into  delicious  reverie,  as  by  the  "laseivioos 
ploasings  of  a  lute  I**  But  we  have  been  irresistibly 
seduced  into  these  general  remarks.  We  must  now 
proceed  to  the  more  immediate  subjea  of  this  paper. 

Until  wo  read  the  sonnets  of  Wordsworth,  it  was 
our  opinioD,  that  this  was  not  a  form  of  poetry  suited 
to  the  genius  of  our  language.    We  thought  it  did  not 
supply  a  sufficient  number  of  simikur  temoinations; 
that  it  did  not  admit  of  a  suf&ctent  variety  of  inflexion^ 
for  the  purposss  of  this  difficult  form  of  venaficatioD. 
Milton,  indeed,  has  some  glorious  sonnet»--but,  with  all 
their  nierits,  they  are  rough  and  irregular.    They  have 
been  nobly  redeemed  from  oblivion  by  a  few  happy 
ideas,  grand  thoughts,  and  eminently  poetical  lines. 
But  they  are  not  wrought  with  the  fine  polish  and 
artistplike  finish  which  become  the  sooneu    Tbey  aru 
certainly  the  better  on  that  account,  if  such  care  would 
have  sacrificed  their  bolder  beauties.    Shakspeare  and 
other  English  poets  have  written  sonnets ;  but  with  all 
their  unquestioned  beauties,  they  have  never  become 
popular,  and  their  merits  are  indepen«leiil,  if  not  in 
despite^  of  the  form  in  which  they  are  composed.    The 
sooneCfl  of  Wordsworth,  and  he  has  written  many,  are 
perfect  gems;   though  this  word,  as  implying  mere 
brilliancy  and  polish,  doea  not  give  anjKlequate  idea  of 
their  merits.     Within  the  narrow  compass  of  this 
miniature  outline,  the  wjngs  of  his  imagination  have 
full  sweep ;  the  soarings  of  his  spirit,  ample  career. 
Perhaps  the  greatest  proof  which  he  has  given  of  his 
genius,  is  the  uniform  and  high  exoeHenee  which  he  has 
displayed  in  tlus  most  cramping  and  diflkult  form  of 
compoeition.    Nowhere,  in  the  English,  or  any  other, 
language,  does  the  same  amount  of  poetiy  funiish  us 
so  many  striking  thoughts  and  beautiful  passages, 
which  catdi  the  ear,  and  take  possession  of  the  soul, 
and  are  repeated  by  day  and  by  night,  until  they  be* 
come  as  popular  as  proverbs,  as  fhmiliar  as  household 
words ;  yet  without  losing  their  unfading  charm  and 
perennial  IVeahness.    Indeed,  we  have  been  frequently 
not  a  little  amused,  yet  somewhat  indignant,  at  heating 
professed  seoObrs  at  Wordsworth,  quoting  shinteg  pas- 
sages, like  those  to  which  we  have  alluded,  without 
being  aware  of  the  source  whence  they  came.    Can 
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thwa  be  a  greater  proof  of  merit,  than  this  involuDtary 
homage,  extorted  from  the  mouth  of  proclaimed  eoep- 
tica  7  la  reference  to  this  apUtiide  for  quotation,  eome 
oneiiaa  pithily  obaenred,  that  Wordaworth  abould  have 
written  nothing  but  epigraphs.  How  often  are  the.  Al- 
lowing happy  deacripiions  of  the  ultra-iadical  creed 
cited  by  persona,  who  are  uneonscioua  of  their  author  1 

**  For  why  7  because  the  good  old  rule 

SufBceth  them,  the  simple  plan, 

That  they  should  take  who  hare  the  power, 

And  they  should  keep  who  can. 

*  *  ^      ,      m  4 

Of  old  things^  all  are  ever  old ; 
Of  good  thinss,  none  are  good  enough ; 
We'll  show  £at  we  can  help  to  frame 
.  A  world  oT  other  stuff 

liUh  Rof$  Grmfit  p.  110. 

But  to  return  to  the  sonnets.  The  poet  himself  has 
happily  expressed  the  difficulties  which  they  involve, 
as  well  as  the  reason  why  they  have  been  such  a  favorite 
receptacle  for  his  noblest  thoughts. 

"Nuns  fret  not  at  their  convent's  narrow  room ; 
And  hermits  are  contented  with  their  ceHs; 
And  students  with-.their  pensive  citadels ; ' 
Maids  at  their  wheel,  the  weaver  at  his  loom, 
Sit  blithe  and  happy  i  bees  that  soar  for  bloom, 
Hi^h  as  the  highest  peak  of  Furness  Fells, 
Will  murmur  by  the  hour  in  fox  glove  bells: 
In  truth  the  prismi  into  which  we  doom 
Ourselves,  no  prison  is ;  and  hence  to  me, 
|n  sundry  moods  'twas  pastime  to  be  bound 
Within  the  sonnet's  scanty  plot  of  groand: 
Pleased  if  some  souls  (for  such  there  needs  must  be) 
Who  have  felt  the  weight  of  too  much  Liberty, 
Should  find  brief  solace  there,  as  I  have  found. 

IMiieeiL  SmmwCs,  Ab.  8,  p.  95. 

With  what  felicity  and  truth  a  moml  lesson  is  natu- 
rally educed  from  the  thought  illustrated  in  these  beau- 
tiful lines !  How  precious  is  that  divine  alchemy,  which 
enables  the  poet  to  turn  everything  into  gold,  and  em- 
powers him,  like  the  melancholy  Jacques^  to  find 

ToQguM  in  trees,  iMwke  tn  the  mnniog  brooks, 
Bennoiui  in  atones,  sad  good  In  everything. 

Indeed,  one  of  the  chief  merits  of  Wordsworth  consists 
in  the  fine  vein  of  philosophy  which  runs  through  all 
his  writings.  His  beauties  are  not  merely  external. 
There  is  always  more  than  meets  the  ear;  or,  at  least, 
a  ''faint  undertone,"  which  addresses  itself  to  the  lis- 
tening spirlL  He  seems  to  exercise  his  high  calling 
with  trembling  awe,  and  a  religious  sense  of  the  high 
responsibility  which  devolves  upon  him,  to  whom  has 
been  given,  *'the  art  and  the  faculty  divine."  He 
speaks  with  the  voice  of  a  sage,  and  employs  the 
charm  of  poetry  for  the  purpose  of  inculcating  serious 
truths,  and  recommending  the  humblest  as  well  as  the 
highest  duties  of  man.  He  is  a  high-priest  of  the  nine, 
and  seems  ever  actuated  by  the  spirit  of  the  ancient 
days,  when 

The  sacred  name 
Of  poet|  and  of  prophet,  was  the  same. 

He  is  a  utilitarian  in  the  beat  and  highest  sense  of  the 
word.  He  has  not  cultivated  letters,  as  the  means  of 
fortune  or  of  worldly  renown.  To  him,  poetry  has 
been,  like  religion,  "  its  own  exceeding  great  reward." 
He  has  made  the  muse  emphatically  the  handmaid  of 


virtoe  and  of  piety.  Listen,  if  you  can,  to  these  beau- 
tSAU  linea,  without  being  aolemnly  impressed  with  the 
tovclineas,  the  majesty,  the  divinity  of  nature. 

^  It  is  a  beauteous  evening,  calm  and  free ; 
The  holy  time  is  quiet  as  a  nun 
Breathless  with  aooration ;  the  broad  sun 
Is  sinking  down  in  its  tranquillity ; 
The  gentteneaa  of  heaven  is  on  the  sea: 
Listen !  the  mighty  Being  is  awake 
And  doth  with  nisEtemal motion  make 
A  sound  like  thunder  everlastingly." 

[ JtfttceO.  Soanete,  wVh.  83,  p.  99. 

Again— 

"  The  stars  are  mansions  built  b^  nature's  hand ; 
The  sun  is  peopled  and  with  spirits  blest: 
Say,  can  the  eentle  moon  be  unpossest  7 
Huge  ocean  snows  within  his  yellow  strand, 
A  habitation  marvellously  planned, 
For  life  to  occuj^y  in  love  or  rest. 
All  that  we  see  is  dome,  or  vault,  or  nest, 
Or  fort,  erected  at  her  sage  command. 

[MisedL  Sonnets,  Part  4,  JAk  8,  p,lO/i. 

Such  is  this  man's  idolatry  of  nature — such  his  spirit- 
ual conception  of  all  things,  that  were  he  not  a  chri^ 
tian,  he  would  be  a  pantheist^  a  wonhipper  of  the 
,Mma  Mtmdi,  as  he  is  already,  in  sentiment  at  least,  a 
PlatonisL  He  might  almost  exclaim  in  the  beautiful 
language  of  Virgil: 

Princlpio  caelum,  ac  terras,  campoique  Uquentes, 
Lucentemque  globum  lunas,  titanea  astra ; 
Spiritua  intoe  alit  UHamque  inTuea  per  aitue, 
Mens  agitat  molem,  et  magno  se  corpore  mlic^ 

Tet  is  he  not  dead  to  the  beauties  and  grandeur  of 
Art,  though  spiritually  alive  to  the  charms  and  majesty 
of  Nature.  Witness  the  following  sonnet  composed 
upon  Westminster  Bridge: 

''Earth  has  not  anything  to  show  more  fair: 
Dull  would  he  be  of  sotu,  who  could  pass  by 
A  sight  so  touching  in  its  majesty: 
This  city  now  doth  like  a  garment  wear 
The  beauty  of  the  morning;  silent,  bare. 
Ships,  towers,  domes,  theatres,  and  temples  lie 
Open  unto  the  fields  and  to  the  sky. 
All  bright  and  glittering  in  the  smokeless  air. 
Never  did  sun  more.beautifully  steep 
In  his  first  splendor,  valley,  rock  or  hill ; 
Ne'er  saw  I,  never  felt  a  calm  ao  deep  I 
The  river  glideth  at  his  own  sweet  will: 
Dear  God !  the  very  houses  seem  asleep. 
And  all  that  mighty  heart  is  lying  still !" 

[MtsceU.  Son.  Part  2,  ^o.  86.  p.  104. 

And  yet  there  axe  those  who  say  that  this  man  is  not 
a  poet !  Eyes  have  they  and  they  do  not  see ;  eara  have 
they  and  they  do  not  hear.  The  taste  of  the  age  hai 
been  false.  The  gaudy,  the  meretricious^  the  violent, 
the  exaggerated,  it  preferred  to  thoee  aeverer  charms 
and  milder  beauties  which  are  revealed  only  to  the  pure 
in  spirit.  It  is  not  every  one  who  is  admitted  behind 
the  veil ;  who  is  allowed  to  approaeh  the  sanctuary 
with  ttneoversd  eyes.  There  is  a  profound  remark  of 
the  great  Archaeologiat  Winkelman,  that  in  art  as  in 
literature,  there  are  three  epochs  which  are  alwajrs 
traverasd  in  recurring  cycles :  the  rude,  the  perfect,  and 
the  exaggerated ;  of  which  the  last,  which  has  been 
that  of  our  age,  is  the  worst.    "  We  are  of  the  lower 
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empire,**  exdaimed  Byron,  with  a  troth,  which  it  is  to 
be  regretted,  had  ao  tittle  influence  upon  his  own  lolty 
genius.  We  prefer  the  artificial  theatre  to  this  fair 
world,  which  God  made  and  declared  that  it  was  good. 
The  painted  face  of  the  meretricious  actress  is  more 
beautiful  in  our  sight,  than  the  roseate  hue  which  blooms 
upon  the  cheek  of  innocenfce  and  Tirtue*  We  cramp 
and  crib  ouraelres  within  the  narrow  mansions  which 
are  the  works  of  our  own  hands,  when  we  might  step 
forth  in  the  majesty  of  nature, 

**  Oar  footstool,  eartl^— our  canopy,  tho  ■klaa.*' 


But  we  rejoice  in  the  confidence  that  we 
of  a  purer  taste,  a  chaster  appetite;  of  which  no 
stronger  proof  can  be  furnished  than  the  increasing  ad- 
miration of  Wordsworth*  The  true  creed,  the  high 
instincts j  the  soaring  aspirations,  the  ''superstitions  of 
the  heart,'*  of  the  genuine  poet,  are  they  not  all  to  be 
found  in  the  following  beautiful  and  philosophical  son- 
net— ^the  last  we  shall  present,  before  proceeding  to  those 
of  a  political  character  7 

"  The  world  is  too  much  with  us ;  late  and  soon, 
Gletting  and  spending,  we  lay  waste  our  powers; 
Little  we  see  in  nature  that  Is  ours ; 
We  have  given  our  hearts  away,  a  sordid  boon  I 
This  sea  that  bares  her  bosom  to  the  moon ; 
The  winds  that  will  be  howling  at  all  hours. 
And  are  upgathered  now  like  sleeping  flowers, 
For  this,  for  everything  we  are  out  of  tune  ; 
It  mores  us  not— ^jlreat  Qod !  Td  rather  be 
A  Pa^n  suckled  in  a  creed  outworn ; 
So  might  I,  standing  on  this  pleasant  lea, 
Have  glimpses  that  would  make  me  leas  forlorn ; 
Have  sight  of  Proteus  rising  from  the  sea ; 
Or  hear  old  Triton  blow  his  wreathed  horn.** 

[JHUctlL  Son.  Part  35.  p.  99. 

Of  Wordsworth's  political  opiuions,  we  know  little 
but  what  can  be  gathered  from  his  writings,  which, 
however,  furnish  strong  internal  evidence  of  the  senti- 
timents  of  his  youth  and  the  convictions  of  his  age. 
We  prefer,  indeed,  to  derive  our  knowledge  of  the 
opinions  of  a  great  man  from  his  works,  which  have 
the  sanction  of  his  deliberate  approval,  and  present 
himself  as  the  exponent  of  his  creed.  He  seems, 
like  Southey  and  Coleridgef  to  have  been  an  early  en- 
thusiast in  the  cause  of  liberty,  and  Kke  them,  to  have 
pushed  his  opinions  to  a  degree  of  speculative  boldness, 
in  harmony  with  the  ardor  of  the  poetical  temperament 
He  witnessed  the  opening  of  that  awftil  drama,  the 
French  Revolution,  and  seems  to  have  hailed  it  as  the 
advent  of  a  political  Millennium.  His  eager  spirit, 
teeming  with  love  of  the  beautiful  and  3reaming  for  the 
good  and  the  right,  saw  in  it  the  dawning  of  a  new 
era,  under  the  guidance  of  the  genius  of  Ifniversal 
Emancipation.  The  human  mind  seemed  to  be  prepared 
Cor  great  events.  It  had  been  slowly  awaking  Arom  the 
slumbrous  apathy  in  which,  for  ages,  it  had  lain.  The 
period  of  the  great  Protestant  Reformation,  and  of  the 
wars  which  succeeded  it,  had  been  an  epoch  of  popular 
enthusiasm,  as  had  been  that  of  the  Crusades.  When 
the  spirit  of  religious  ardor  expired  in  the  breasts  of 
the  people,  they  seemed  to  sink  into  a  state  of  political 
indifierence.  The  strifes  of  nations  became  mere  con- 
tests between  governments,  for  personal  or  material 
interests,  in  which  the  people  at  laiige  were  merely  the 
instruments  and  the  victims.    Wars  were  rather  politic 


eal  than  national,  and  were  genenlly  undcrtakeo  to 
gratify  the  pride,  lo  glut  the  revenge,  or  augment  the 
territory  of  monarebs.  Kings,  ministen^  fleets  sad 
armies,  excited,  directed,  and  carried  on  these  contests. 
With  them  the  people  had  little  to  do.  Nothmg  seemed 
to  awaken  a  general  interest  in  the.  civilised  world, 
or  to  give  a  popular  or  oniversal  character  to  politieal 
passions.  At  length  the  foundations  of  society  began 
to  heave  and  all  Europe  trembled  as  with  an  earthquake, 
whoee  volcanic  elements  found  vent  in  the  French 
revolution,  preceded,  however,  by  the  humbler,  yet  not 
less  important,  one  of  Ameiica,  which  had  been  eon- 
ducted  with  a  prudence^  a  moderation  and  socnew^ 
most  eooooraging  to  the  cause  of  political  refonn.  Men 
gazed  upon  the  spectacle  with  trembling  awe,  yet  san- 
guine antidpationsL  The  young  and  ardent,  especially, 
gave  up  their  souls  to  unbounded  hope,  and  scarcely 
listened  with  patience  lo  the  whispered  warnings  of 
the  experienced  and  the  sage.  Alas!  the  san  which 
had  risen  with  such  beaming  splendor  upon  the  raorsl 
universe,  was  destined  to  undergo  a  dark  and  bloody 
edipoe.  The  philosophers  and  philanthropisti^  who 
had  given  the  first  impulse  to  the  movement,  were  soon 
rudely  pushed  aside  by  unprincipled  demagogues  and 
eangutnary  ianaties,  who  turned  their  feir  land  into  a 
vast  slaughter-house;  cine  revolting  scene  of  hideous 
saturnalia.  To  be  deemed  a  patriot,  a  man  had  but  to 
blaspheme  Ood,  to  violate  the  laws  of  nature,  to  out- 
rage humanity,  to  disregard  all  ties^  to  repudiate  every 
principle ;  in  fine,  to  migoHtt,  to  harhtrizty  and  to  tm^ 
(eltse  himself.  In  the  eloquent  language  of  Burke, 
it  seemed  to  be  "the  conspiracy  of  a  whole  nation, 
to  exterminate,  from  the  lace  of  the  earth,  the  very 
idea  of  a  genUeman.*'  A  people,  the  most  polished 
and  humane  upon  earth,  became  suddenly,  by  a  horrid 
transformation,  the  ooaieest,  the  vilest,  the  moat  fero- 
cious. They  impiously  essayed  to  dethrone  CM  the 
Creator;  they  attempted  to  exterminate  the  Christian 
religion ;  they  deified  a  strumpet  in  the  streets  of  Paris ; 
they  abolish«l  the  marriage  tie ;  they  soofied  at  mo- 
deety,  chastity  and  virtue,  as  well  as  piety;  they  re- 
spected neither  property  nor  penonal  rights;  they  in- 
volved their  country  in  universal  bankruptcy,  with  its 
hideous  train  of  crime,  injustice,  and  misery,  l^ever 
had  the  world  witnessed  so  appalling  a  spectacle.  The 
mind  revolts,  the  heart  sickens  at  the  dire  recollection. 
Is  it  matter  of  surprise  then  that  disappointed  enthu- 
siasts, men  of  delicate  feelings  and  conscientious  scru- 
ples, should  have  been  driven  by  horror  and  disgust,  to 
repudiate  doctrines  which  seemed  to  have  eqgendered 
so  infernal  a  progeny  7  Is  it  to  be  wondered  at,  if  they 
gave  all  their  talents  to  the  powers  that  be,  in  their 
effort  to  repel  the  sanguinary  inundation  of  such  in* 
fnmous  principles  and  still  more  revolting  deeds  7  How 
many  <^  us,  we  ask,  would  have  found  our  potitical 
principles  able  to  stand  so  formidable  a  test — to  go 
through  so  fiery  an  ordeal  7  But  the  great  mistake  is 
to  ascribe  these  effects  to  liberty,  which  are  attributable 
only  to  the  corrupting  influence  of  pre-existing  tytanny. 
We  repel  the  foul  accusation,  that  freedom  is  respon- 
sible for  such  consequences,  which  we  charge  withont 
scruple  to  the  debasifig  and  deprsTing  spirit  of  despo- 
tism, which  had  rendered  its  emancipated  slave*  unfit 
for  those  blessings  to  which  man  is  u  much  enUtled  as 
to  the  air  he  breathes.    We  will  not  palUate  theee 
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horron^  or  admit,  for  <nm  moment,  as  aome  are  prone  to 
do^  that  it  is  onr  interest  and  our  policy  to  soothe  and 
gloss  them  OTer,  as  unaToidable  stains  upon  a  righteous 
eause.  No:  they  are  unmitigated  and  unjustifiable 
efils,  which  are  not  only  unnecessary  to,  but  destruc- 
Uyo  of,  the  principles  which  they  pretend  to  subserre, 
but  which  they  corer  with  obloquy  and  disgrace.  We 
repudiate  the  maxim,  which  enjoins  upon  us  to  do  evil, 
that  good  may  come  thereby.  Our  means  should  be 
as  pure  and  as  honorable  as  our  ends.  It  is  this  miser- 
able doctrine,  still  so  preyalent,  that  crime  is  justifiable 
or  necessary  to  the  prosecution  of  good  end%  which 
has  defeated  so  many  efforts  for  the  emancipation  of 
mankind ;  which  will  and  ought  to  defeat  every  attempt 
by  which  it  is  sanctioned.  **  Who  would  be  free  must 
first  be  wise  and  good."  We  have  no  patience  with 
those  who  inculcate  this  horrible  doctrine.  They  are 
the  worst  enemies  to  the  cause  of  true  freedom.  We 
speak  without  reserve  on  this  topic  It  cannot  be  the 
interest  of  liberty  to  disguise  truth,  or  palliate  crime. 
So  far  ftom  slurring  over  the  enormities  to  which  we 
have  alluded,  we  admit  them  in  all  their  horrible  ex- 
tent, and  derive  from  them  a  most  cogent  argument 
against  that  despotism,  which  vitiates  the  nature  of 
man,  and  brutalizes  humanity  itsel£  This  is  the  way 
to  meet  the  illiberal  imputations  upon  fireedom,  founded 
upon  the  atrocities  of  the  French  revolution,  which  we 
eoodemn,  repudiate,  and  abhor.  To  show  that  they 
are  altogether  unnecessary  to  the  cause,  we  need  but 
point  to  the  ftct,  that  the  same  people  have  since  ef- 
fected a  great  political  reform,  with  a  moderation,  an 
energy,  and  magnanimity  that  do  honor  to  human  na- 
ture. "Something  too  much  of  this.'*  Our  poet  then, 
was  one  of  these  disenchanted  enthusiasts.  His  finely- 
tempered  spirit,  his  awe  for  religion,  his  philanthropy, 
his  pure  feelings,  his  refined  taste,  his  love  of  liberty 
itsell^  all  combined  to  make  him  cast  aside  with  horror 
a  creed  whidi  had  been  the  pretext,  not  the  cause,  of 
such  deeds  and  designs.  We  should  not  be  too  severe 
in  our  judgments  of  men  who  change  their  opinions 
at  such  times  and  from  such  impulses.  We  should 
respect  the  incentives,  while  we  lament  the  act;  we 
may  even  admire  the  feelings  which  lead  to  the  derelic- 
tion. But  our  indulgence  should  not  extend  to  men, 
who  discarding  the  generous  devotion  of  their  youth, 
become  the  willing  tools  of  despotism ;  the  servile  in- 
struments which  arbitrary  power  wields  against  pros- 
trate liberty.  We  should  not  readily  pardon  men  who 
make  such  unhappy  events  a  pretext  for  selling  them- 
selves for  a  price,  and  combating,  with  the  exaggerated 
zeal  of  the  renegade,  the  convictions  of  their  ardent 
and  unsophisticated  years.  Of  these,  however,  Words- 
worth is  not  one.  A  hermit  among  the  mountains, 
attaching  himself  to  no  party,  and  asking  no  favors 
from  power,  although  he  changed,  perhaps,  the  sym- 
bols of  his  political  creed,  he  has  never  deserted  the 
cause  of  fireedom  and  of  man.  On  the  contrary,  every- 
thing that  he  has  written,  even  to  the  very  last,  ex- 
presses that  high  ahd  enduring  sense  of  the  innate  and 
essentia]  dignity  of  man,  which  must  ever  be  the  chief 
foundation  and  support  of  republican  institutions.  He 
has  sought  him  out,  in  his  humblest  abodes  and  most  des- 
pised forms,  and  has  endeavored  to  fit  him  for  his  high 
vocation,  by  teaching  him  to  respect  and  cultivate  these 
principles  vrithin  him,  which  are  akin  to  the  source 


whence  he  sprang,  and  to  which  he  is  destined  to  ro> 
turn.  He  has  even  in  a  measure  sacrificed  his  taste 
and  jeoparded  his  fame,  in  his  attempt  to  dignify  and 
exaft  the  humble  and  the  low.  Whatever  be  his  creed, 
he  is  emphatically  a  poet  of  liberty,  not  by  passionate 
invocations  to  popular  enthusiasm,  but  by  calm  and 
beautiful  appeals  to  those  nwnly  qualities,  those  chas- 
tening virtues  and  noble  sentiments,  which  are  perhaps 
more  often  found  in  the  cottage  than  in  the  halls  of 
splendid  opulence.  No  other  poet  has  expressed  audi 
high  regard  for  the  character  of  man  simply  as  man ; 
none  haa  written  so  much  in  honor  of  the  people,  in 
whom,  and  not  iif  king%  or  nobles,  or  rich  men,  or 
fleets,  or  armies,  he  places  the  strength,  the  dignity, 
the  glory  of  a  nation.  Countless  passages  might  be 
cited  in  proof  of  these  assertions.  The  difiSculty  is  to 
select,  not  to  find. 

^  The  power  of  Armies  is  a  visible  thine, 
Formal  and  circumscribed  in  time  and  place, 
But  who  the  limits  of  that  power  shall  trace 
Which  a  brave  people  into  light  can  bring. 
Or  hide,  at  wiU--for  Freedom  combating, 
^  just  revenge  inflamed?  No  foot  may  chace. 
No  eye  can  follow  to  a  fUai  place 
That  nower,  that  spirit,  whether  on  the  wing 
Like  tne  strong  wind,  or  sleeping  like  the  wind 
Within  its  awful  caves.    From  year  to  year. 
Springs  this  indigenous  produce  far  and  near." 
[Sen,  dedkaUdio  I.t6erly,porl  8.,  Ab.  32.  ji.  1S5. 

Can  he  be  essentially  a  tory  in  principle,  who  can 
write  in  the  following  strain  of  one, — the  most  daring 
thinker  on  every  question  within  the  scope  of  human 
cognizance — the  boldest  contemner  of  mere  authority 
in  every  fom»— the  most  eloquent  writer  in  the  cause 
of  freedom  the  world  has  known? 

'*  Milton !  thou  shouldst  be  living  at  this  hour : 

England  hath  need  of  thee :  she  is  a  fen 

Of  staenant  waters;  altar,  sword  and  pen, 

Fireside,  the  heroic  wealth  of  hall  and  oower, 

Have  forfeited  their  ancient  English  dower 

Of  inward  happiness.    We  are  selfish  men ; 

Oh  raise  us  uo,  return  to  us  again ; 

And  give  us  freedom,  virtue,  wisdom,  power. 

Thy  soul  was  like  a  atar  and  dwelt  apart: 

Thou  had*st  a  voice,  whose  sound  was  like  the  sea, 

Pure  as  the  naked  heavens,  majestic,  free, 

So  did*8t  thou  travel  on  life's  common  way, 

In  cheerful  godliness;  and  yet  thy  heart 

The  humblest  duties  on  herself  did  lay. 

[Son.  dfd.  to  Likerty,  part  1.  AV.  14.  p.  119. 

Yet  the  man,  thus  almost  deified  in  these  noble  lines, 
was  the  Secretary  of  Cromwell;  the  futhor  of  the 
Regicide  "  Defence  of  the  People  of  England."  And  thus 
the  poet  characterizes  other  remarkable  men  of  the  same 
school. 

**  Great  men  have  been  among  us ;  hands  that  penned 

And  tongues  that  uttered  wi^om,  better  none : 

The  later  Sydney,  Marvel,  Harrington, 

Young  Vane  and  others  who  called  Milton  friend. 

These  moralists  could  act  and  comprehend : 

They  knew  how  genuine  glory  was  put  on ; 

Taught  us  how  rightfully  a  nation  shone 

In  splendor;  what  strength  was  that  oouM  not  bend 

But  in  magnanimous  meekness. 

[Son.  ded.  to  Liberty,  part  1.  Aa  15.  p.  119. 

The  following  beautiful  sonnet  is  exceedingly  appro- 
priate to  the  country  and  times  in  which  we  live.    Every 
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man  miut  hare  been  struck  with  the  proffreM  that 
laxury  has  made  in  these  United  States;  a  progiesi, 
especially  in  the  laiige  towns,  rapid,  extravagant,  and 
unaccompanied  by  that  refinement  and  elegance,  which 
form  its  obly  paUiatiTe  or  corrective.  We  have  antici- 
pated our  means  and  exhausted  our  resourossy  in  vain 
efforts  to  emulate  the  ostentation  and  parade  of  Euro- 
pean  society,  by  which  we  have  impaired  our  stem 
republican  virtues,  and  brought  ridicule^  obloquy  and 
ruin  upon  our  heads.  We  devoutly  hope  that  the 
financial  calamities  which  have  lately  fallen  upon  the 
nation,  will  be  improved  as  an  infliction  of  the  chasten- 
ing hand  of  Provklenoe,  upon  the  pride,  vainglory,  and 
scvdid  ambition  of  our  people. 

^  Oh  friend !  I  know  not  which  way  I  must  took 
For  comfort,  being,  as  I  am,  opprest. 
To  think  that  now  our  life  is  onhr  drest 
For  show ;  mean  handy- work  of  craftsman,  cook, 
Or  eroom!  We  must  ran  glittering  like  a  brook 
In  the  open  sunshine,  or  we  are  unblest : 
The  wealthiest  man  among  us  is  the  best: 
Nojgmndeur  now  in  nature  or  in  book 
Delights  us.    Rapine,  avarice,  expense. 
This  is  idolatry ;  and  these  we  adore : 
Plain  living  and  high  thinking  are  no  more : 
The  homely  beauty  of  the  gSod  old  cause 
Is  gone ;  our  peace,  our  fearfUl  innocence. 
And  pure  religion,  breathing  household  lawa** 

[Sonn^l  ded,  to  Lih^ty^  part  1.  Ab.  13.  p.  119. 

Again : — 

"  These  times  touch  monied  woridlings  with  dismay: 
Even  rich  men,  brave  by  nature,  taint  the  air 
With  words  of  apprehension  and  despair. 

*  4(  *  *  ♦ 

vhrtue  and  the  faculties  within 
Are  vital  ♦  ♦  *  riches  are  akin 
To  fear,  to  change,  to  cowardice  and  death." 

[Son.  ded.  to  L(fter(y,  part  1.  Ab.  80.  p.  120. 

''The  time  is  eome  when  we  should  wean 
Our  heart  from  its  emasculating  food ; 
The  truth  should  now  be  better  understood. 
Old  thinffs  have  been  unsettled  ^  we  have  seen 
Fair  seedtime,  better  harvest  might  have  been 
But  for  our  trespasses." 

[5on.  ded.  to  Llft<Hy,  pert  1.  Jfo,  SI.  p.  180. 

Do  not  these  lines  seem  to  have  been  written  for  our 
especial  edification,  and  ought  they  not  to  be  devoutly 
read  and  inwardly  digested,  for  our  warning  and  in- 
struction ? 

The  things,  which,  above  all  others,  Wordsworth 
seems  to  despise  and  to  contemn,  are  arbitrary  power, 
mere  external  grandeur,  brote  violence,  and  haughty 
oppression.  His  writings  indicate  throughout  a  pro- 
found respect  for  the  rights  of  humanity,  which  he  as- 
serts on  all  occasions  with  the  eloquence  of  deep  con- 
viction. From  this  feeling  springs  his  antipathy  to 
Bonaparte,  whom  he  viewed,  not  merely  as  an  enemy  to 
England,  but  as  a  Cruel  oppressor  of  the  human  race ; 
who,  consulting  nothing  but  policy,  and  wielding  no- 
thing but  physical  power,  sported  at  pleasure  with 
the  rights  of  nations,  and  treated  his  fellowmen  as  the 
mere  instruments  of  his  unprincipled  ambition.  Thus 
spake  the  poet  of  him,  wiih  prophetic  indignatien,  in 
the  height  of  his  career,  when  all  other  eyes  were 
dazzled  with  his  glory,  and  meaner  voices  were  heard 
only  in  servile  acclamation.    The  high  trust  in  Qod, 


and  in  the  late  though  certain  justice  of  HeavaB,  din- 
played  in  these  lines,  would  almost  seem  to  indicatn  a 
lofUer  in^iration  than  that  of  the  muse. 

"  Look  now  on  that  Adventurer,  who  bath  paid 
His  vows  to  Fortune ;  who  in  crael  slight 
Of  virtuous  hope,  of  liberty  and  right. 
Hath  followed  wberesoe'er  a  way  was  msde 
By  the  blind  goddess ;  ruthless,  undismayed ; 
And  so  hath  gained  at  length  a  prosperous  height. 
Round  which  the  elements  of  worldly  might 
Beneath  his  haughty  feet  like  clouds  are  uid. 
Oh  joyless  power  that  stands  by  lawless  force ! 
Curses  are  his  dire  portion,  scorn  and  hate, 
Internal  darkneas  and  unquiet  breath ; 
And  if  old  judgments  keep  their  sacred  course. 
Him  fh>m  that  height  shall  Heaven  precipitate 
By  violent  and  ignominious  death.*^ 

[Son,  ded,  to  Liberty,  parttd.  JTa.  SI.  p.  1S4. 

In  a  note  to  one  of  the  sonnets,  the  poet  speaks  of 
those  *' whose  besotted  admiration  of  this  intoxicated 
despot,  is  the  most  melancholy  evidence  of  degradatioa 
in  British  feelings  and  intelleet  which  the  times  have 
ftimisfaed."  We  ourselves  have  been  often  astonished 
at  the  admiration  of  men,  who  call  themselves  loven 
of  liberty,  for  one  who,  with  all  his  genius  and  great 
qualitiea,  was  one  of  the  direst  enemies  to  human 
rights  and  fireedom  the  world  has  trembled  under;  for 
one,  who  spuming  the  instruments  by  which  he  rose  to 
power,  deemed  himself  almost  a  god  in  his  fortune,  and 
looked  down  upon  his  fellow  creatures  as  mere  slaves  and 
victims  to  housed  and  aacrificed  in  masses  (his  fiiforiie 
term,)  for  the  vainglory  of  his  name.  This  man,  who 
covered  the  fair  fields  of  Europe  with  millions  of  humaa 
bodies— fathers,  husbands,  brothers,  sons— coolly  de- 
clared that  it  sickened  him  to  look  upon  a  single  corpse 
upon  the  battle  ground !  Great  as  he  was,  every 
miserable  victim  that  bled  at  his^  feet,  was  as  precioiB 
in  the  sight  of  the  Father  of  all  spirits^  as  was  tldi 
fiineied  demi-god,  who  chained  at  last  to  the  Atlantic 
rock,  perished,  Promotheus-like,  inwardly  devoured  by 
the  vulture  of  thwarted  ambition.  The  weakness 
which  makes  men  gaxe  with  dazxled  admiration  upon 
these  mighty  hunters  of  their  kind,  is  akin  to  the  mi- 
serable delusion  of  the  poor  natives  of  India,  who  cast 
themselves  before  the  crushing  wheels  of  the  idolatrous 
oar.  This  degrading  worship  is  at  least  unworthy  of 
a  republican. 

"  Never  may  from  our  souls  one  truth  depart. 

That  an  aecwrsed  thing  it  is  to  gaze 

On  prosperous  tyrants  with  a  dazzled  eye ; 

Nor  touched  with  due  abhorrence  of  their  ^ilt 

For  whose  dire  ends,  tears  flow,  and  blood  is  spilt. 

And  justice  labors  in  extremity. 

Forget  thy  weakness  upon  which  is  built, 

O  wretched  man,  the  throne  of  tyranny." 

[Son.  ded,  to  Liberty^  part  2d.  aV.  33.  p.  1S5. 

Behold  the  childless  mother,  the  widowed  wife,  the 
desolate  orphan ;  behold  the  victim  himself,  when, 
perishing  in  his  blood,  perhaps  for  the  want  of  a  cop 
of  cokl  water,  his  misery  is  suddenly  terminated  by 
the  crushing  hoof  of  the  plunging  steed,  and  then  ad- 
mire the  Conqueror  if  you  can ! 

"  Tis  not  in  battles  that  from  youth  we  train 
The  governor  who  must  be  wise  and  good, 
And  temper  witli  the  sternness  of  the  brain 
Thoughts  motherly,  and  meek  as  womanhood : 
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Wjfldom  doUi  live  with  children  round  her  kttees, 
Books,  leisure,  perfect  freedom  and  the  talk 
Man  holds  with  week-day  man  in  the  hourly  walk 
Of  the  mind's  business ;  these  are  the  degrees 
Bv  which  true  sway  doth  mount ;  this  is  the  stalk 
True  Power  doth  grow  on ;  and  her  rights  are  these." 
[Son.  <2ed.  to  JUftcrly,  pari  1.  ^0.4.  p^ll8. 

But  we  would  never  have  done,  did  we  attempt  to 
cite  all  the  beautiful  passages  and  noble  sentiments 
contained  in  these  remarkable  sonnets,  which  are 
throughout  of  the  highest  excellence;  than  which  there 
is  nothing  finer  of  the  kind  to  be  met  with  in  the  whole 
range  of  English,  or  any  other  literature.  Our  extracts 
have  been  purposely  copious,  knowing,  as  we  did,  that 
the  text  would  prove  more  grateful  than  any  commen- 
tary we  could  offer,  and  believing  that  these  sublime 
verses,  in  honor  and  defence  of  liberty,  are  not  suffi- 
ciently known  to  the  American  community.  Before 
we  conclude,  however,  we  cannot  refrain  from  present- 
ing to  our  readers  two  sonnets,  which  for  splendid  dic- 
tion, classical  elegance  of  style,  truth  and  lofUneai  of 
thought,  we  venture  to  say,  stand  unrivalled.  The 
germ  of  Bjrron's  noble  apostrophe, 

Hereditary  bondemen,  know  ya  not 

Who  would  be  free,  themaelree  mutt  icriko  the  blow  ? 

is  to  be  found  here,  as  finely  expressed,  but  with  serener 
power. 

ON  A  CELEBRATED  EVENT  HI  ANCDUTT  BISTORT. 

'^  A  Roman  Master  stands  on  Orecian  ground, 
And  to  the  concourse  of  the  Isthmian  ^omes, 
He  by  his  Herald's  voice  aloud  proclaims 
The  LiBKBTT  OF  Orbkcs:  The  words  rebound, 
•    Until  b1\  voices  in  one  voice  are  drowned : 
Glad  acclamation  by  which  Earth  was  rent! 
And  birds,  high  flying  in  the  element. 
Dropped  to  the  earth,  astonished  at  the  sound  I 
A  melancholy  echo  of  that  noise 
Doth  sometimes  hang  on  musing  Fancy's  ear : . 
Ah  that  a  Con^ii^ror'j  word  should  be  so  dear! 
Ah  that  a  boon  could  shed  such  rapturous  jojrs! 
A  gift  of  that  which  is  not  to  be  given 
By  all  the  blended  powers  of  Earth  and- Heaven." 
[Son.  ied.  to  Lib.  pari  S.  Ab.  1.  jk  1S1. 

UPON  THB  SAME  BVKNT. 

"When  far  and  wide,  swift  as  the  beams  of  mom 
The  tidings  passed  of  servitude  repealed. 
And  of  that  joy  which  shook  the  Isthmian  field, 
The  rough  ^lolians  smiled  with  bitter  scorn. 
M  >Tis  known,"  cried  they,  "  that  he  who  would  adorn 
His  envied  temples  with  the  Isthmian  crown- 
Must  either  win  through  effort  of  his  own 
The  prize,  or  be  content  to  see  it  won 
By  more  deserving  brows.    Yet  so  ye  pro|H 
Sons  of  the  Brave  who  fought  at  Bdjurathon ! 
Your  feeble  Spirits.    Greece  her  head  hath  bowed. 
As  if  the  wreath  of  Liberty  thereon 
Would  fix  itself  as  smoothly  as  a  doud. 
Which,  at  Jove's  will,  descends  on  Pelion's  top." 

IPoge  181. 

Here  we  have  the  noblest  poetry,  the  highest  phi- 
losophy, the  most  generous  sentiment,  united.  The 
same  beautiful  spirit  animates  all  these  varied  produc- 
tions, whether  the  poet  invoke  the  ancient  glory  of 
England,  or  arouse  the  haughty  Spaniard  against  the 
ruthless  invaders  of  his  soil,  or  mourn  and  exult  by 
turn  with  the  sturdy  Switzer,  and  Tyrolese  patriot;  or 
teach,  as  with  an  inspired  tongue,  that  ''from  within 


proceeds  a  natien'»lieBlth,"  that  its  reliance  must  ever 
be  upon  God  and  upon  the  virtue  of  its  people,  rather 
than  upon  the  "  visible  poweH'  of  armies  and  of  fleets, 
or  the  poliey  of  '*  overweening  statesmen.**  Whatever 
be  his  subject  or  his  aim,  the  same  high  reason,  exalted 
philanthropy,  and  religious  reverenee  for  the  rights  of 
humanity — the  same  deep  conviction  that  Power  Divine 
watches,  joins  in,  and  overrules  the  actions  of  men, 
pervade  these  lofty  and  beautiful  strains.  They  must 
and  will  be  read  with  unequalled  delight  by  all  those 
who  have  correct  principles,  generous  sentiments,  and 
pure  taste— who  love  liberty  and  detest  tyranny  in 
every  shape,  however  bright  with  glory,  or  resplendent 
with  fame.  This  poet  should  be  dear  to  every  man  of 
an  erect  and  republican  spirit  Despite  the  banner 
under  which  be  is  enlisted,  still,  in  his  own  spirited 
word*— 

He  doth  Iota 
The  liberty  of  man. 

We  think  we  see  him  seated  upon  a  lonely  hill,  far 
off  from  the  strifes  and  the  turmoil  of  the  world ;  the 
clouds  careering  above  his  head ;  the  quiet  lake  of  his 
adoption,  low  down  in  the  vale  beneath  his  feet ;  the 
eagle  soaring  heavenward  on  wheeling  pinions.  We 
think  we  see  him,  alone  with  God  and  with  his  spirit, 
glowing  with  high  thoughts  and  lofty  inspirations,  until 
his  eye  kundles,  his  whole  frame  expandi^  and  his  6kce 
becomes  like  that  of  an  angel ! 

"  Blessings  be  with  them  and  eternal  praise 
Who  gave  us  nobler  loves  and  nobler  cares, 
Thepoets  who  on  earth  have  made  us  Heirs 
Of  Truth  and  pure  delight  by  heavenly  lajrs !" 

IMiteSL  Son.  part  1.  M.  41.  p.  100. 


"BEHOLD  THE  DREAMER  COMETH." 

«  And  ther«  Uy  vWons  swift,  and  iweet,  and  qusiot. 
Each  in  its  thin  shwUh  Uke  a  chryMlis  j 
Some  eager  to  bunt  forth.  lOme  weak  and  faint 


With  the  soft  burthen  of  Inteneeet  bill 


.»» 


Skelleg. 


I  was  alone  in  the  dark  wodd  i 
Had  lost  my  wife  and  child ! 
A  chilling  sense  of  desolation 
Stde  o'er  my  shuddering  frame. 
My  brain  was  wild  by  fits — ^by  fits  my  heart  stood  still ; 
As  when  the  sudden  tempest  sweeps 
With  rapid  wing,  o'er  Ocean's  tranquil  breast. 
His  mighty  waves  to  phrenxy  lash'd, 

Sport  with  the  roaring  winds, 
And  then,  in  sullen  majesty,  subside. 

Time  waves  his  magic  wand  and  grief 
Discards  her  sombre  robes.    The  ruler  of  the  winds 
Hath  given  bounds  to  woe.    A  gentle  calm 
Came  o'er  my  troubled  soul— iny  heart 
Grew  tender  as  a  chiM's. 
A  simple  tale  of  sorrow 
Would  move  my  breast  to  pity 
And  melt  my  eyes  in  tears. 
My  soul  had  known  the  charm 
Of  sweet  comraunioo  with  a  kindred  soul, 
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My  lieart  had  felt  the  thit>b  of  one  a*  warm. 
But  now,  there  was  an  aching  void  within. 
Methought,  if  I  could  gaze  again 
In  Beauty'e  eye,  and  catch  the  fiuntest  Cwhnkle  there. 
Of  LoT^a  electric  tpark,  each  langoid  pnlw 
Would  thrill  with  life  anew. 

*Twaa  night    I  lay,  and  mused  on  mortal  life. 
My  eytM  were  fixed  on  Tacancy. 
My  mind  was  dwelling  on  the  pasU 

I  knew  not  that  I  dreamed. 
A  little  girl  was  on  my  knee, 
The  image  of  my  child  : 
She  looked  upon  my  face 
With  her  soft  eye  and  sweetest  smile ! 
Her  gentle  hands  culled  from  my  locks 
The  silvery  hairs,  a  few  short  years 
Had  prematurely  sprinkled  there— 
And  as  she  pluck'd,  she  gave  them  to  the  breeze. 
I  bowed  my  head  to  press  upon  the  seraph's  Up 
A  tender  kiss— when  lo !  the  vision  changed. 

Her  mother  sat  beside  me,  and  her  arms 
Were  lock'd  about  my  neck  t 
She  too  was  gazing  in  m/iace ; 
And  in  the  depths  of  her  mild  eyes, 
I  read,  '*  there's  happiness  in  store  for  yon.** 
And  then,  she  smoothM  my  torow'd  cheek. 
And  made  my  brow  serene. 
She  was  as  well,  and  looked  as  sweet 
As  she  was  wont  to  look  before  our  bridal  day, 
When  we  would  sit  for  hours 
And  drink  each  other's  thoughts. 
And  deprecate  the  chance  that  broke  the  spelL 
1  reached  my  hand  to  touch  her  blooming  cheek- 
But,  oh !  again,  the  vision  changed. 

My  eyes  were  fix*d  upon  the  fire, 

And  in  it,  there  a  maiden  stood, 
Robed  in  a  dazzling  blaze 
Which  wantoned  round  her  form. 
Her  features,  circled  by  the  whitest  flame. 
Expressed  a  spirit's  grace. 

Upon  my  little  daughter's  head 
Who  stood  beside  her,  she  had  fondly  tied 
A  gipsy  bonnet,  wove  of  silk  and  straw, 

In  open  lattice  work,  which  seemed 
Of  burnished  gold  the  flame  had  blanched. 

And  then,  she  gave  to  me  a  look 

That  kindled  all  my  soul  to  love; 

But,  startled  by  a  noise,  I  turned. 
And  there  the  maiden  stood  behind  my  ehair. 

She  pressed  my  cheeks  with  both  her  hands 
And  printed  on  my  lips  a  buitiing  kiss. 
I  caught  her  in  my  arms  and  held  her  to  my  heart, 
But  suddenly,  a  raging  flame  did  bum 

Between  and  sunder  us  forever. 

Another  change— another  vision  came : 

I  saw  a  wide  and  verdant  lawn, 

As  thickly  set  with  little  yellow  flowers, 

As  th'  vault  of  Heaven  with  the  gems  of  night. 

And  by  a  brook,  o'er  which  a  willow  flung 

Its  cooling  shade,  a  maiden  sat 
And  angled  in  the  stream. 

A  simple  silkcB  band  of  lemon  hue 


Was  bound  about  her  head. 

And,  neatly  fasten'd  with  a  single  bow. 

Confined  her  black  and  glossy  curls. 
Which  hung  profusely  o*er  her  rosy  cheek. 

The  hook,  without  a  bait  or  lore, 

She  cast  into  the  stream,  and  gazed 

Intently  there.    Soon,  forth  there  came 

From  underneath  the  bank,  close  by, 

A  timid  fish,  which  seemed  to  play 

About  her  shadow  with  delight : 

But  ever  as  the  naked  hook  it  spied, 
TwoukI  dart  aflTrighted  to  its  close  retreat. 
And  then,  it  seemed  that  I  became  that  fiab. 
And  that  I  shyly  played  about  the  hock 
And  longed  to  see  it  baited,  with  a  smile 

Or  blush ;  but  while  I  dallied  there, 

A  greedy  pike  with  sudden  dart, 

Did  spring  upon  the  barbed  point. 
And  fluttering,  panted  by  the  maiden's  side. 

T  dreamed  'twas  early  dawn. 
As  up  my  garden  walk  I  strolled 
The  balmy  breath  of  spring 
Infused  its  healthful  spirit  through  my  limbs. 
The  morning  air  was  firesh  upon  my  check. 

I  looked  upon  the  eastern  sky, 
Expecting  there  to  see  the  mellow  blush 
That  tinges  first  the  wide  horizon's  verge ; 
But  nii^t,  her  sombre  curtains  yet  undrawn, 
In  undisturbed  dominion  slepL 
The  whole  pavilion  of  the  sky 
With  countless  constellations  glowed : 
The  morning  star,  more  bright  than  all  the  rest, 
A  steady  gleam  of  glory  shed. 
I  turned  me  to  the  wesL    The  laws 
Which  heretofore  had  ruled  the  universe. 
Now  seemed  reversed.    The  mom 
Arrayed  in  robes  of  light,  came  f<^th 
To  chase  the  lingering  shadows  home 
And  o'er  the  waning  stars  lo  spread 
Her  blue  etherial  veil. 
The  sun  illumed  the  west :  his  form  too  changed : 
The  dazzling  disk,  around  whose  single  ring 
Eternal  blazes  flew,  now  seemed 
Two  burning  rings  of  liquid  fire. 
The  one  encircling  half  the  other's  disk ; 
As  when  the  moon  comes  o'er  the  sun  in  half  eclipse. 
And  yet,  each  drck  uneclipsed,  appeared  distincL 
Then  came  thin  clouds,  all  silvered  o'er  with  light 
Which  Upp'd  their  feathery  wings  with  crimson  and 
with  gold  : 
They  ran  from  south  to  north 
And  spread  their  fleecy  veil 
Athwart  that  double  sun ; 
They  hid  his  blinding  blaze, 
But  left  the  glory  of  his  disk  revealed ; 
And  as  that  light  and  transient  veil 
Before  the  wind  was  rolled  away. 
The  double  circle  glided  into  one. 

The  vision  changed  * 
And  I  was  seated  by  a  girl 
Intently  gazing  on  her  placid  eyes. 
Which,  black  and  glistening  as  the  raven's  plume. 
Were  cast  upon  the  floor. 
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The  long  and  glossy  laahesi  hung 
A  feathery  screen  before  their  arrowy  glaooe. 
Her  arching  brows  were  shaded  well, 
Yet  open  and  serene. 
And  jetty  ringlets  waved  upon  her  polished  cheek. 
Thro'  which  the  blood  did  flush  from  her  young  heart. 

And  on  her  ebon  hair,  a  simple  cap 
Of  silken  net  she  wore — 'twas  white,  with  downy  fringe. 
Methoughther  little  hand  was  in  my  own, 
Yet  held  so  timidly 
That  she  had  not  perceived  my  touch ; 
But  as  I  gazed  upon  her  form. 
The  pressure  imperceptibly  increased. 
Until  the  blood  did  mantle  in  her  cheek. 
Then,  suddenly,  she  seised  my  hand 
And  strove  to  loose  my  grasp; 
But,  in  the  act,  our  hands  united  grew. 
And  TOWS  were  interchanged* 

A  thought,  in  winged  guise, 
Came  flitting  round  and  through  my  brain 
In  antics  wild  and  strange. 
And  whispering  sofUy  said : 
**  The  mystery  of  dreams  'tis  mine  to  solve. 
'  Thy  daughter  plucked  thy  silvery  hairs, 

'  And  gave  them  to  the  breeaae. 
'Thy  wife  did  kindly  snuMth  thy  care-worn  brow.' 
Thus  Age  and  Woe  are  bid  to  stay  their  hands, 
And  youth  and  love  to  live  for  thee. 

'The  maiden  in  the  fire 
'Who  fondly  decked  thy  daughter,' 
Was  once  beloved  by  thee. 
And  loved  thee  in  return. 
*  The  flames  that  intervened,' 
Were  those  who  interposed,  and  severed  sacred  vows. 
'  The  maiden  angling  in  the  brook, 
'  Who  baited  not  her  hook  for  thee, 
'But  caught  another  fish,' 
Is  one  for  whom  thy  lonely  heart  did  throb^ 
Who  might  have  been  thy  bride. 
Had  not  thy  fa.tering  spirit  failed. 
'  The  stars  that  glittered  in  the  east,' 
Were  woman's  radiant  eyes ; 
But  all  their  glory  Drought  not  day  to  thee. 
'  The  rosy  dawn  c»ma  blushing  in  the  west, 
'  Two  suns  in  harmony  illumed  the  sky,' — 
Thy  iate,  and  that  of  some  fair  western  maid 
Shall  soon,  like  them,  be  blended  into  one. 
'  The  feathery  clouds  that  threw  a  transient  mist 

'  Before  their  dazzling  disks,'  are  but 
The  fleeting  shades  that  dim  the  path  of  love; 

For  she  '  who  wore  the  snow  white  net 
Upon  her  raven  hair,'  will  be  thy  destiny. 
But  when  thou  wilt  be  blessed. 
Or  where,  or  who  the  maiden  is, 
I  leave  for  you  to  learn, — 
The  world  is  wide  before  thee,  go  thy  way.** 


STEPS  OP  A  DANCE. 

Thoinet  Arbeau,  at  Langres,  in  1588,  printed  a  curi- 
ous treatise  entitled  Orchesography,  in  which  he  was 
the  first  to  note  the  steps  of  a  dance  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  that  of  music 


NAPOLEON  AND  JOSEPHINE. 

Napoleon,  son  of  Charles  and  Letitia  Bonaparte, 
was  bom  at  Ajaccio,  in  Corsica,  on  15th  August 
1769;  and  died  at  St.  Helena  on  5ih  May  1821. 

His  fiither,a  roan  of  abilities  died  in  Corsica,  in  1785, 
and  his  mother,  at  Rome,  in  1836.  Her  maiden  name 
was  Miss  Romalini,  sister  of  Cardinal  Fesch.  She 
was  a  superior  woman ;  and  the  mother  of  thirteen 
children  at  the  age  of  thirty,  when  she  became  a  wi- 
dow. 

Napoleon's  four  brothers  and  three  sisters  who  grew 
up  were 

Joseph,  who  became  King  of  Spain. 

Luclan,  who  became  Prince  of  Canino. 

Louis,  who  became  King  of  Holland. 

Jerome,  who  became  King  of  Westphalia. 

Pauline,  who  first  married  Gen.  Le  Clerc,  and  after- 
wards prince  of  Boigfa^se. 

Caroline,  who  married  Murat,  afterwards  King  of 
Naples,  and  now  styled  Countess  of  Le  Panto. 

Mary  Ann  Eliza,  who  married  BacciocchL 

In  the  spring  of  1796  Napoleon  married  Josephine 
the  widow  of  Alexander  de  Beauhamais  who  was 
guillotined  in  1794,  in  the  reign  of  Robespierre. 

Eugene,  who  married  the  daughter  of  the  King  of 
Bavaria,  and  who  became  Viceroy  of  Italy; — and 
Hortense,  who  married  Louis  Bonaparte,  King  of  Hol- 
land— were  the  only  children  Josephine  ever  had. 

Josephine  was  Miss  Tascher,  a  Creole,  bom  in  Mar- 
tinico  in  1763;  married  to  Beauhamais  in  1779,  and 
to  Napoleon  in  1796 ;  was  divorced  from  the  latter  in 
1809 ;  died  at  Malmaison  on  29th  May  1814,  and  was 
buried  in  the  village  churchyard  at  Ruel 

Her  superior  sense ; — ^her  elegant  manners  and  af- 
fectionate heart ; — ^her  lore  of  justice  and  her  boundless 
charity—endeared  her  to  the  whole  nation.  These,— 
and  her  mournful  fkU  from  the  most  elevated  sphere 
that  woman  ever  moved  in,  and  which  she  bore  with 
graceful  fortitude  and  resignation,— have  enrolled  her 
in  history  among  the  most  celebrated  and  lamented  be- 
ings that  any  age  has  produced. 

After  death  had  canonized  her  name  and  sealed  her 
destinies  on  this  terraqueous  gloHe,  more  than  twenty 
thousand  persons— attracted  by  an  affectionate  remem- 
brance of  her  virtues — ^visited  her  remains  as  they  laid 
instate, 

£UO£NX  AND  H0RTEN8£ 
TO 

JOSEPHINE 

are  the  simple  but  touching  words  on  the  pure  white 
marble  slab  that  adorns  her  grave. 

Josephine  was  a  being  modelled  in  the  happiest 
prodigality  of  nature ;  and  formed  for  all  the  tender 
offices  of  connubial  love.  Her  matchless  charms  foil- 
ed at  once  the  poet's  fancy,  the  painter's  power,  and 
the  sculptor's  skill.  She  seemed  ever  young  and  veiw 
nal  as  the  morn*  Grace  was  in  her  motion ;  symme- 
try in  her  form,  and  music  in  her  voice.  The  odor- 
ous purple  of  the  rose  adorned  her  cheek;  and  her 
soft  blue  eye  was  as  the  azure  sky  that  trembles  through 
a  cloud  of  purest  white.  She  practised  the  refinements 
of  honor,  and  imitated  the  graces  of  the  gods.  When- 
like  some  Naiad  or  some  Orece— she  strolled  through 
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the  gay  parCarres,  or  gambolled  orer  the  enamelled 
lawns  of  her  favorite  Malmaiaon,  the  light  and  ▼erdant 
grass  sprung  elastic  from  her  airy  tread.  When  seated 
in  conversation^  she  resembled  a  graceful  swan  anchored 
on  the  bosom  of  some  crystal  lake,  carolling  her  melo- 
dious notes,  and  silencing  the  envious  gabble  of  sur- 
rounding birdSi  And,  as  she  stooped  from  the  bur- 
nished throne  to  dispense  her  golden  charity,  she  per- 
sonated a  ministering  angel  of  mercy  and  light,— lead- 
ing suffering  humanity  out  of  darknen  into  sonyhine 
and  joy. 

Her  gentle  life  and  guileless  purity  were  discerned 
through  the  robes  of  imperial  glory  ;  and  marked  the 
course  of  those  tender  sensitive  affections  on  which 
the  coldness  of  Napoleon  fell  like  baneful  frost  upon 
the  tendrils  of  a  delicate  vine. 

Napoleon  found  this  fair  and  flagrant  flower,  regaling 
all  nature  with  its  odorous  sweets.  In  an  evil  hour 
he  tore  it  from  the  vital  stem,  and  threw  it  like  a 
loathsome  weed  away. 

He  was '  the  ocean  to  the  river  of  her  thoughts ;'  and 
she  the  gentle  stream  that  paid  perennial  tribute  to 
the  swelling  flood:  till  the  earthquake  shock  of  unap- 
peasable ambition  sundered  alike  the  sympathies  of 
nature  and  the  policies  of  state ;  and  turned  what  once 
was  harmony  into  chaos  and  desolation. 

*  Love  Is  a  MS  upon  whose  swelllnf  brssst 
LIm  manj  a  wmk  of  fbod  afleetiOD  kMl ; 
And  falthfol  hearts  bsMSCh  U»  wston  roM, 
By  advene  breakers  on  Me  paiesge  eroat.' 

Imagination  still  conjures  up  dits  sweet  being  in  the 
rural  shades  of  Navarre ;  shading  her  tender  sorrows 
from  the  vulgar  view ;  and  sighing  to  the  soft  air  her 
unconquerable  love. 

liettz  6carCte,  demeure  obseore, 
BoUulree  temoioa  dee  peine*  que  j'endure } 
Aeile  impenetrable  &  la  clart^  du  jour. 
Redouble!,  a^I  se  peul,  l^paiteeur  de  roe  ombree, 
Et  caches  k  jamais  dans  vos  retmkes  sombres, 
Mon  desespolr  et  mon  aaonr. 

Had  gratitude  been  his  cardinal  virtue,  or  virtuous 
renown  the  jewel  of  his  aspirations,  Napoleon  would 
have  weeded  forever  from  bis  heart  every  vicious  in- 
clination to  wrong  this  incomparable  woman ;  and, 
with  fondest  attentions  and  delicate  care,  would  have 
plucked  every  thorn  from  the  roses  of  love.  But,  the 
tendency  of  insatiate  ambition  forbids  that  the  victim 
of  it  should  retain  at  eve  the  purity  of  the  mom.  And 
this  fatal  passion  beguiled  Napoleon  from  the  path  of 
sacred  honor  and  connubial  delights. 

In  the  hope  that  a  fruitful  marriage  would  entail 
upon  his  lineal  heir  that  mighty  dynasty  which  his 
genius,  valor  and  abtlitiea  had  reared  so  high— Napo- 
leon divorced  himself  firom  this  fond— -confiding  woman ; 
and  the  wanton  act  so  shocked  the  moral  sense  of  the 
wise,  the  virtuous,  and  the  free— that  Napoleon  soon 
fbll  on  Josephine's  ruins. 

In  the  spring  of  1810  Napoleon,  with  all  the  osten- 
tatious ceremonies  of  imperial  amours,  married  Maria 
Louisa,  daughter  of  the  Emperor  Francis,  of  Austria. 

In  the  spring  of  1811,  the  King  of  Rome,  Napo- 
leon's only  chiki,  was  born.  Afler  his  father's  fall  from 
]x>wer|  this  royal  heir  attended  his  mother  to  Austria;— 
resided  there  with  his  gnukUather,  wid  was  styled  the 


Duke  of  Rastadt.    He  lived  to  manhood ;  then  died — 
alike  to  battles  and  to  fame  unknown. 

'Proud  Austria's  nMwmful  Ftower*  hang  her  &ded 
and  &llen  head,  for  a  seasoB,on  the  boaon  of  parental 
love.  Anon— ahe  coaxed  her  wkiowed  heart  to  love 
another;— «nd  wedded  Count  Neiper-^r  fiithei's 
Chamberlain. 


-Qnantum  amtatm  ab  illo 


Heemcs,  ^1  ndk  azuvtas  iadnlas  AcUUs^ 

■ 

Far  better  for  her  dignity  and  fame  bad  she  cherish- 
ed great  Hector's  son,  and  lived,  like  Andromache,  on 
the  memory  of  days  more  dear. 

Ce  Ills,  ma  eeole  jole,  eC  Mmafe  d*  Heecor ; 
Ce  Ills,  que  de  sa  flaouBM,  11  me  laiaaa  poor  gage! 
Htlas !  je  m*ea  sonviens,  to  joar  qua  aoa  eoarafa 
Lul  fit  chercber  Acbille,  oo  plut6i  to  trcpas, 
U  demanda  son  flls,  et  to  prit  dans  ses  bras : 
**  Chart  Espouse,  dft  11,  en  easuyant  mes  lames ; 
J'lgnore  quel  sqco6s  to  sort  garde  k  aies  atOMS  { 
Je  te  laisse  mon  flls  pour  gage  da  ma  fbl : 
8*il  roe  perd,  ja  pretenda  qu*il  ma  ralroave  en  uiL 
81  d'an  beureux  hjmen  to  memoira  l*esi  cbire 
Monire  au  lila  k  quel  point  tu  cbMmoto  to  ptn." 

But,  Maria  Louisa  chose  to  divorce  herself  fiom  those 
tender  cares  and  unavailing  sorrows  (or  the  mighty 
dead ;  and,  from  the  solar  height  of  imperial  leoown, 
she  stooped  contentedly  to  vulgar  clay  ;^heedless  of 
her  royal  rank,  and  the  gibes  of  the  world. 

Of  that  extraordinary  man  who  has  stamped  his  name 
on  the  annals  of  our  age  in  characters  so  prominent 
and  bold  I  shall  but  trace  the  outline.  With  powers 
to  have  made  all  the  ordinary  objects  of  ambition  sub- 
servient to  his  will.  Napoleon  mainly- delighted  in  the 
study  of  pursuits  that  might  ultimately  secure  him  a 
regal  dominion  over  his  fellow  men.  To  storm,  or  to 
defend;  to  elude  or  to  subdue,  an  enemy — was  the 
master  faculty  that  he  delighted  to  cultivate  and  to 
display. 

What  Tacttns  wrote  Napoleon  felt,  and  was  resol- 
ved to  illustrate  and  to  enforce.  Reges  ez  nobiiitate. 
Duces  ex  virtute  sumunt.  That  diadem  which  he- 
reditary power  alone  bestows  upon  a  king,  a  military 
chieftain  can  only  acquire  by  consummate  valor  and 
abilities  in  war.  Hence,  from  childhood's  hour  he  stu- 
died battles  and  delighted  in  the  mimic  scenes  of  wsr. 
Every  character  that  had  adorned  the  theatre  of  war; 
that  had  been  skilful  in  arms,  and  intrepid  in  strife- 
was  painted  to  the  life,  and  hung  aloof  in  the  Cam- 
bers of  his  imperial  mind. 

The  temple  of  Napoleon's  mind  was  of  the  Compo- 
site order,  where  you  find  the  strengUi,  grandeur  and 
sublimity  of  the  Doric;  the  taste  and  beauty  of  the 
Ionic,  with  all  the  elegant  magnificence  of  the  Corin- 
thian style.  In  this  magnificent  temple  he  studied  the 
military  art;  remodelled  the  science  of  war;  and  eto- 
borated  that  impetuous  thunder  that  shook  the  dy- 
nasty of  states^  and  strewed  the  earth  with  hostile 
bones. 

Of  Julius  Caesar  the  opinion  has  been  expressed  by  a 
competent  judge  that  he  was  the  first  general, — the 
only  triumjdiant  politician,— inferior  to  none  in  elo- 
quence,—comparable  to  any  in  the  attainments  of  wis> 
dom,— in  an  age  made  up  of  the  grsateat  commanden^ 
statesmen,  oraton  and  philosophers  that  ever  appeared 
in  the  worM. 
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These  are  quaHties  mre  in  each  Mparate  exeetlence, 
and  wooderfal  in  their  oombinalion. 

Had  JuliiM  and  Napoleon  appeared  ka  eotemporane- 
ous  rtTals  in  honors  and  in  arm%  they  might  have  figu- 
red as  the  Diomede  and  iBneas  of  the  age. 

Ambo  anlmlfl,  ambo  Intignes  pmnuitibiis  umh. 

Am  it  is— it  is  difficult  to  oompere  them,  with  justice 
(o  eithec  The  ancient  arts  and  implements  of  war 
were  so  rode  and  imperfect  when  compared  with  what 
they  now  are,  that  the  Greek  and  the  Roman;— 4he 
legion  and  the  phalanx ;  the  ponderous  elephant  and 
the  warlike  steed— would  hare  been  ignoble  food  for 
the  haughty  and  rapacious  Eagle  of  Napoleon's  day ; 
thai  Gallic  bird  that  soared  so  high ; — that  wheeled  in 
solitary  grandeur  through  the  void  immense,  and  often 
winged  his  adventurous  flight  against  the  blaze  of  tlie 
sun,  with  an  eye  that  never  winked,  and  a  wing  that 
never  tired.  Not  all  the  congregated  fiirces  of  Caasar, 
aided  by  the  signal  intrepidity  and  address  with  which 
he  achieved  his  victories  in  Gaul,  Illyria,  Britain,  Egypt, 
Aaia,  and  Africa,  could  have  stood  the  mortal  shock  of 
Napoleon's  battle  field.  Had  the  French  army  of  Ma- 
rengo, Austerlitz,  Jena,  Wagram,  or  Waterloo,  stood 
before  C»sar  on  the  plains  of  Pharsalia,  Rome  might 
•till  have  lost  her  glorious  freedom ; — but  Caesar  and  his 
legions  had  perished  in  the  strife ;  or,  had  been  subdued 
and  led  to  Rome  to  expiate  their  offBooes  against  the 
public  laws  by  a  still  more  severe  and  igoorainitfus 
death. 

If  CsBsar  was  once  but  the  best  wrestler  on  the 
green,  so  too  did  Napoleon,  without  patrimonial  for- 
tune or  hereditary  claims,  rise  to  the  summit  from  an 
humble  sphere.  And,  in  his  ascent  had  to  contend  with 
a  crowd  of  eminent  competitors  who  were  swift  of 
foot  and  of  indomitable  breath:-— men  of  profound 
learning,  of  vigilant  sagacity,  and  practised  abilities 
in  council  and  in  war,  all  looking  to  the  eminence 
where  fame's  proud  temples  shine  afiir.  Yet,  even 
these  joined  ultimately  in  the  general  voice  that  raised 
Napoleon  to  the  supreme  power  of  a  great,  enlightened, 
populous  and  powerful  nation,  which  he  found  distract 
ted  at  iiome  and  depreciated  abroad.  Napoleon,  too, 
legislated  and  negotiated  in  a  refined  age ;  controlled 
the  destinies  of  Europe,  for  a  considerable  time;  warred 
against  the  conjoined  energies  of  the  most  formidable 
nations  in  the  world ;  and  gained  a  number  of  decisive 
battles^  each  one  of  which  might  give  immortality  to  a 
warrior's  name. 

These  must  surely  vindicate  the  deference  that  is 
claimed  for  the  supremacy  of  his  powers. 

The  vigor  and  versatility  of  his  genius,  are  illustra* 
ted  in  the  many  great  works  of  art,  commerce  and  le- 
gislation, with  which  he  adorned  his  empire;  and 
which  roust  always  aggravate  the  regret  that  one  so 
gifted  to  grace  and  to  serve  the  cause  of  humanity, 
should  have  thrown  bis  weight  in  the  scale  against  iu 
For,  what  avails  the  wide  capacious  mind,  with  every 
science  accurately  stored,  if  the  tendency  be  to  dis- 
honor and  to  mar  the  national  peace,  freedom  and  feli- 
city, until  these  inestimable  blessings  shall  encompass 
but  one  man,  and  live  or  perish  at  his  nod ! 

As  General  of  the  French  Republic,  he  had  faced 
with  dauntless  breast  the  tyrants  of  hi^  country,  and 
earned,  by  his  immortal  victories,   the  laurels  that 


adorned  his  brow.  Here  was  the  pinnacle :  the  mea- 
sure of  heroic  fame  was  fulL  He  was  then  the  first  in 
honor  and  in  arms; — in  renown  and  in  place.  '  Tunc 
GallioK  decus,  columenque  gentia'  Then  was  the  time 
to  have  hung  his  armor  on  the  post;  and  to  have 
bound  up  the  demon  of  discord  in  the  chains  of  peace. 

The  consular  power  which  Napoleon  afterwaids  ac- 
quired from  the  generosity  of  the  nation,  was  given 
and  intended  to  consolidate  the  liberties  of  the  Repub- 
lic: and  he  himself  instituted  theliegion  of  Honor  to 
stimulate  the  republican  heroes,  and  to  bind  them  for 
ever  in  dutiful  allegiance  to  that  fair  Godden  of  Liber- 
ty which  might  have  towered  above  all  Greek ;  above 
all  Roman  fame. 

But  now,  mad  and  boundless  ambition  had  fired  Na- 
poleon's souL  And,  to  him,  there  was  no  middle  way 
between  a  coronet  and  a  coffin.  He  sought  the  crown 
and  wore  it  too ;  not,  in  forma  Gesaris,  by  an  open 
sttEure  of  the  government ;  but  by  means  in  which  his 
art  was  more  conspicuous  than  liis  love  of  virtue  and 
the  general  good. 

He  continually  complained  of  the  folly  and  imbeci- 
lity of  the  populor-^nd  nourished  and  invigorated 
whatever  of  public  sentiment  there  was  in  favor  of  the 
imperial — form  of  government;  until  at  last  the  very 
champions  of  the  Republic,  who  had  been  brevetted 
members  of  the  Legion  of  Honor  and  had  sworn  eter- 
nal fidelity  to  the  Republic,  to  the  integrity  of  its 
territory,  its  government  and  laws,  came  forward  to 
grease  the  wheels  of  the  imperial  car— that  car  that 
rolled  with  haughty  violence  over  the  dead  body  of 
the  Republic,  and  crushed  her  marrowless  bones  in  the 
celebration  of  departed  liberty. 

But,  let  it  be  conceded  that  Napoleon  was  the  natu- 
ral creature  of  the  times  he  lived  in :  that  he  was 
merely  borne  up  by  the  wave  of  the  multitude,  and 
rolled  on  with  it: — that  he  raised  the  crown  to  his  head 
with  no  blood-stained  hand.  Yet,  when  the  throne 
became  his,  how  ignobly  quick  did  he  imitate  the 
ancient  regime  he  was  elevated  to  despise  I  Rank% 
privileges  and  badges  of  nobility  filled  every  place 
that  had  ^n  the  sacred  home  and  pride  of  the  free. 
The  majestic  Eagle  of  Liberty  that  had  stretched  her 
unconquerable  pinions  over  a  thousand  hills  was  mew- 
ed up ;  while  all  the  servile  kites  and  bucsards  of  the 
fand  cleaved  the  genial  air  and  battened  in  the  sun- 
shine of  royal  approbation. 

Not  content  with  one  throne.  Napoleon  took  two ; 
and  placed  the  members  of  his  family  on  several  more. 
So  that  about  die  time  his  son,  the  King  of  Rome, 
first  saw  the  light.  Napoleon  and  his  ftmily  ruled  over 
more  than  fifty  millions  of  people.  But,  power  sel- 
dom cloys  ^e  appetite  it  feeds.  And  to  swallow 
the  independence  of  fifty  millione  of  people  could  not 
appease,  or  even  mitigate.  Napoleon's  hunger  for  do- 
minion over  his  fellow  msn.  He  honored  the  tro- 
phies of  Alexander,  aspired  to  surpass  the  celebrity  of 
his  deeds;  and  dreamed  of  Grannicus,  Tyre,  Issus^ 
Gaza  and  Arbela,  till  emulation  banished  all  sleep  from 
his  lids,  and  repose  from  his  heart 

After  the  whole  continent  of  Europe  had  quailed 
before  the  thunder  of  his  imperial  guns  he  turned  to 
the  free  ungovernable  sea,  frowned  upon  that  element 
he  c6uld  not  rule,  and  burned  to  starve  into  his  embra* 
ces  that  proud  majestic  woodnymph  liberty  that  resid* 
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an  engine  maker  bean  that  a  piston  is  '  of  8  feet  stroke, 
with  a  pressure  of  110  lbs.  to  each  square  inch,  in  a 
cylinder  of  S4  inches  diameter, '~he  has»  immediately, 
a  clearer  idea  of  the  force  exerted,  than  if  be  were  toM 
that  the  engine  is  'of  60  horse-power.*— But  it  is  not  so^ 
by  any  means,  with  the  man  ignorant  of  steam  omu 
ehinery.  To  Um,  the  old  mode  is  far  the  most  ezpree- 
siTc ;  notwithstanding  its  inaccuracy,  in  ascribing  one 
fixed  measure  of  strength  ta  CTcry  hone :  a  measure, 
too,  which  is  said  to  exceed,  by  at  least  one  third,  the 
flvrrsgc  strength  of  English  and  American  howee. 


TO  MARY. 

BT  H.  THOMPBOir. 

«<TbosswboUli«rstb«lbeati>be  aafBd«Ktotheh6Ait,srt 
but  littU  ftwilUr  wHh  Um  pbilofophy  of  Um  human  mlod.** 


Though  I  join  with  the  throng,  and  smile  with  the  vain, 

And  laugh  with  the  young  and  the  gay, — 
Think  not  I  forget,  'raid  the  revelry  there. 

The  one  **  tkaPa  ftraakm**  they  say. 
And  beloved  of  my  soul,  it  is  not  to  thee 

I  come  with  this  idle  appeal ; 
No !  His  only  to  those  who  never  yet  knew 

That  roan  has  the  power  to  feel  f 
Nor  think  that  I  bend  to  misanthropy's  shrine. 

The  slave  and  the  victim  of  thought  i 
Though  sorrow  from  chiMhood  has  ever  been  mine. 

Some  good  e*en  affliction  hath  brought; 
And  oft  in  my  moments  of  solitude  now, 

Hope  whispers  serenely  of  bliss ; 
And  bids  (he  lone  spirit  look  up,  and  revere 

A  world  that  is  brighter  than  this. 
Then  why  this  dejection  7 — for  meteors  shine 

Alone  from  the  darkness  of  night ; 
And  happy  indeed  is  this  sorrow  of  mine, 

If  only  directed  aright. 
Then  cease  your  detraction,  ye  heartless  of  earth, 

Whose  blast,  tike  the  Siroc^of  death, 
.  Annihilates  all  of  affection  and  worth ; 

And  beauty  decays  in  your  breath. 
And  if  with  the  idle,  and  e'en  with  the  vain, 

I  join  in  the  song  and  the  glee, 
Think  not,  dearest  Mary,  whatever  they  say. 

That  thou  art  forsaken  by  me. 
While  feeling  and  life  in  this  heart  shall  remain, 

Wherever  my  pilgrimage  be. 
It  will  beat  for  the  hours  which  come  not  again, 

And  memory  whisper  of  thee ! 
Then  forgive !  oh  forgive  the  censurer  tale, 

Who've  nothing  to  love  or  regret ; 
And  think  as  you  may  of  the  /Voent  dear  W .  •  e, 

The  Put  you  can  never  furgeL 
And  remember  in  storm,  the  wave  of  the  deep 

An  image  of  terror  may  be,— • 
Which  Mmi  in  his  anger  resemble^  perchance ; 

Bat  Womm*t  the  slumbering  sea. 
Then  if  with  the  idle,  and  e'en  with  the  vain, 

1  join  in  the  song  and  the  glee. 
Think  not,deareet  Mary,  whatever  they  say, 

That  thou  art  forsaken  by  me. 

Atabmu,  Oct.  1837. 


NOTES   AND  ANECDOTES, 

Polideal  and  MiacalluMona— from  1196  lo  latO— Drawa  froaa 
tha  Poitfolio  of  aa  Offlcar  of  the  Empire  i  and  traaalaied  U 
Parifl,  from  the  Freoch  for  the  Mesaenger. 


COUNT  DUPONT. 

After  a  restoration,  or  a  revolution,  which  are  the 
same  thing,  the  avidity  with  which  every  sort  of  place 
is  sought,  is  truly  incredible.  We  have  all  seen  what 
followed  the  month  of  July,  1830;  the  first  months  of 
the  restoration  offered  a  still  more  extraordinary  qiee- 

I  have  seen  a  petition  addressed  to  the  minister  of 
foreign  aliiun  at  this  period:  it  was  endorsed  by  the 
most  inAuential  men  of  the  day.  The  signer  of  this 
petition  demanded  the  place  of  Minister  Plenipoten^ 
tiary  at  Florence,  tor  the  single  reason  that  bis  pbysi- 
dan  had  reeommended  him  to  breathe  the  air  of  Italy  I 
His  claims  consisted  in  hie  oomplete  inaction  under  the 
republic  and  the  empire,  and  the  loyal  seatimenta  wUch 
he  had  never  failed  to  manifest,  most  probably,  by  re- 
maining ailent. 

The  general.  Count  Dupont,  vras  the  moat  occupied 
of  all  the  ministera  in  1814 ;  he  was  at  that  time  minis- 
ler  of  war.  He  had  been  selected  by  the  restoration 
from  iu  hatred  to  the  empire,  which  had  been  desirow 
of  punishing  General  Dupont  for  having  oapitnlated 
at  Baylen  before  forces  inferior  to  his  own.  General 
Dupont  bad  so  mAny  penona  to  satisfy,  and  so  OMay 
signatures  te  affix,  that  he  had  two  attendanU  in  his 
cabinet  standing  one  on  each  side  of  him,  holding  a 
pen  moistened  with  ink,  which  they  handed  him  by 
tum% 

I  knew,  I  will  not  say  an  officer,  but  a  privaie  gen* 
tleman,  who  from  an  honest  proprietor  that  he  wa% 
became  a  colonel  of  gtndsroiarir  (thanks  to  the  protec- 
tion of  his  brother,  who  had  been  a  priest,  and  is  at 
this  time  a  receiver-general),  passing  through  all  the 
intermediate  grades^  in  the  space  of  three  months.  He 
had  written,  from  the  department  of  l*Isire,  to  his 
brother,  to  beg  him  to  procure  him  the  decoration  d» 
ttf.  His  brother  thought  such  a  request  beneath  hie 
attention ;  he  solicited  the  cross  of  Saint  Louis,  and 
obtained  it.  The  countryman  comprehended  that 
Paris,  for  the  moment,  would  be  for  the  adroit,  a  true 
pmfs  it  Coeagne,  He  came  up  to  the  capital,  osused 
himself  to  be  received  as  garde  da  fa  peria,  eonaequeotly 
sub-lieutenant ;  and  without  having  served  a  aingle 
hour,  obtained  every  grade,  op  to  the  colonelcy  indo- 
slve.  He  .remained  a  colonel  up  to  the  revolution  of 
July,  and  ought  to  have  secured  a  good  retiring  in- 
come; for  his  brother,  generally  behindhand  with  the 
treasury,  is  still  receiver  generaL 

We  have  a  lieutenaat  general,  who  at  the  period  of 
the  occupation  of  Paris,  was  a  captain  in  the  $mU  of 
the  Emperor  Alexander's  stafL  At  the  period  of  the 
entry  of  the  foreign  armies  into  Paris,  he  obtained  per- 
mission from  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  to  change  bia 
title  from  captain  to  that  of  a  colonel ;  a  month  after- 
wards he  was  a  major-general  in  the  service  of  France; 
and  in  six  months  from  that  time,  a  lieutenant-general. 
His  name  figures  on  the  official  Ibt  as  one  of  the  oldest 
generals. 
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An  aneient  Mtty,  of  I  koow  not  wliat  senetchftl,  ob- 
tained the  place  of  a  magistrate.  Ele  bad  never  heard 
a  code  epoken  of.  Having  to  pronounce  aome  simple 
police  punishment,  against  a  boy  for  stealing  applesi 
he  condemned  him  to  five  years  imprisooment  in  the 
galleys  1  This  old  6attfy  was  a  deputy  under  the  reeto- 
ration. 


AN  ANAGRAM. 

I  have  in  my  pos8e9sion  a  petition,  addressed  in  1814 
to  Marshal  Soult,  Duke  of  Dalmatia,  then  minister  of 
War.  The  petitioner  had  painted  at  the  top  of  his 
petition,  a  large  gilded  sun ;  on  one  side^  he  had  writ^ 
ten  the  latin  word  UT,  and  on  the  other  SOL  (as  the 
sun);  and  at  the  bottom,  *tke  magram  of  yoyriMnne.* 

Marshid  Soult,  who  is  not  of  a  very  gay  character, 
could  not,  however,  prevent  himself  from  laughing 
heartily  at  this  piece  of  flattery,  to  deHoftilff  mgtmmo* 
I  do  not  doubt  that  the  object  of  the  request  was  ac- 
corded. 


M.  B L ,  OP  THE  FRENCH  ACADEMY. 


M.  B—  L—  had  obtained  under  the  empire  a  pension 
of  6000  francs.    In  1814,  he  saki  : 

"  Bonaparte  dishonored  me  by  giving  roe  a  pension 
of  €000  francs,  but  it  was  necessary  to  receive  it }.  one 
cannot  play  with  a  tyrant  like  that" 

The  restoration  reduced  the  imperial  pension  of  6000 
to  3000  francs,  and  Martainville  hastened  to  announce 


the  fact  to  M. 


in  these  words : 


'*  Half  your  honor  is  returned ;  endeavor  to  recover 
the  remainder.*' 

Under  the  empire,  M.  B —  L—  had  played  with 

General  J ,  and  kMt»  on  credit,  ISOOO  fimncB,  which 

he  was  unable  to  pay.  The  General  and  his  great 
sabre  inspired  him  with  so  much  fear,  that  he  dared  not 
leave  his  houses  However,  one  day  he  summoned  up 
courage  and  went  to  visit  the  Duke  of  Rovigo^  and 
begged  him  tell  his  m'isfertune  to  the  Elmperor.  The 
Duke  seized  a  favorable  moment,  and  the  Emperor 
gave  him  80,000  franca.  M.  B— L—  has  doubtless 
restored  these  80,000  francs  to  the  public  traaaury  sines 
1814,  otherwise  his  honor  would  havo  sufiered  another 
severe  injury. 


THE  FARRIER  OP  THE  TWENTY-SECOND 
REGIMENT  OF  CHASSEURS. 

The  twenty-second  regiment  of  mounted  Chasseurs 
had  been  engaged  in  the  war  in  Spain ;  it  returned  to 
France  in  1814.  To  reach  the  garrison  destined  for  its 
occupation  it  wss  necessary  to  pass  through  Gap.  The 
iarrier  of  this  regiment  had  brought  from  Spain  a  sum 
of  18,000  francs,  part  in  gold,  and  part  in  silver;  it 
was,  perhaps,  thejhat  of  hit  eeonomut. 

While  travelling  the  farrier  had  observed  that  the 
enormous  weight  of  his  porte-manteau,  which  contained 
the  18,000  francs,  injured  his  horse.  He  was  unwilling 
to  trust  his  secret  and  his  treasure  to  any  one,  and  an- 
ticipated with  no  pleasurable  feelings  the  moment  when, 


from  the  injury  of  his  horse,  he  might  be  compelled  to 
march  on  foot,  and  to  carry  himself  his  baggage  and 
his  money.  To  avoid  this  dissgreeable  alternative,  be 
resorted  to  the  following  expedient. 

The  house  in  which  he  was  to  be  quartered  at  Gap 
had  a  garden  attached  to  it  During  Uie  night  he  went 
into  this  garden,  selected  a  place  which  he  could  easily 
recognise,  dug  a  deep  hole,  and  buried  his  18^000  francs, 
taking  care  to  cover  them  in  such  a  way  as  to  leave  no 
marks  that  might  lead  to  the  discovery  of  his  hidden 
treasure. 

The  next  morning  he  set  ofi)  and,  on  the  reorganiza- 
tion of  the  army,  obtained  his  dikihsrge.  Returning  to 
his  home,  some  leagues  frdm  Gap,  he  resumed  his  trade 
of  a  farrier,  and  married.  Not  a  word  ever  escaped 
him  on  the  subject  of  his  money ;  he  even  concealed  its 
existence  from  his  wife. 

After  the  lapse  of  twp  or  three  months,  he  announced 
his  intention  of  going  to  Gnp,  for  the  purpose  of  buying 
some  articles  that  he  had  occasion  for.  He  set  out 
alone  and  on  horseback ;  on  reaching  the  house  of  his 
old  hosts  he  introduced  himsdf,  and  expressed  his  un- 
willingness to  pass  througli  their  town,  without  thank- 
ing them  for  the  kind  reception  he  had  met  with  on  his 
former  visit,  and  invited  himself  to  dine  with  them, 
proposing,  that  he  should  be  allowed  to  add  something 
to  their  repast. 

They  sat  down  to  dinner,  and  drank  largely.  Whe- 
ther the  fumes  of  the  wine  rendered  the  iarrier  more 
communicative,  or  whether  he  thought  it  impossible  to 
unbury  his  treasure,  and  carry  it  off  without  being 
observed,  I  cannot  say ;  but  he  determined  to  reveal 
his  secret  to  his  hosts,  and  invited  them  to  accompany 
him  into  the  garden,  promising  them  a  mark  of  his 
gratitude. 

The  place  was  recognized,  the  earth  removed,  and 
the  money  found  untouched.  The  owner,  full  of  de- 
light, proposed  that  they  should  empty  a  few  more 
bottles.  Night  came  on  and  he  accepted  with  pleasure 
the  hospitality  offered  to  him. 

The  young  wife  of  the  farrier  did  not  suffer  herself  to 
be  much  disturbed  on  account  of  her  husband's  absence, 
though  he  had  promised  to  return  home  that  evening. 
She  thought  some  unexpected  business  might  have  de- 
tained him.  But  his  absence  being  prok>nged  through 
the  next  and  the  succeeding  morning,  she  began  to  foel 
apprehenmve  for  his  safety,  and  determined  to  set  off 
with  one  of  her  neighbors  for  Gap. 

At  Gap  nobody  had  heard  of  the  Iarrier.  He  had 
not  stated  partieubriy  the  objeot  of  his  trip,  and  they 
were  unable  to  determine  where  he  had  put  up.  His 
wife  went  in  vain  to  all  the  inns ;  he  had  not  been  seen 
at  any  of  theoB.  Many  days  were  consumed  in  fruit- 
less researches  |  and  the  unfortunate  young  woman  was 
about  to  retUFD,  in  despair,  to  her  family^  when  she  ob- 
served a  hoEsa  whieh  she  thought  was  her  husband's. 
She  hastened  to  interrogate  the  individual  in  whose 
possession  it  was,  and  he  stated  that  be  had  purchased 
it  a  few  days  before  of  a  person  whom  he  named.  The 
judicial  authorities  were  informed,  and  immediately 
visited  the  houae  of  the  vendor,  who  proved  to  be  the 
host  of  the  farrier.  Being  interrogated,  he  explained  in 
a  very  unsatisfsctory  way,  the  circumstances  under 
wliich  he  came  in  possession  of  the  horse.  Pressed  by 
the  cross  examinations  of  the  magistrate,  he  stammered 
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out  a  few  eTunre  repliM,  betrayed  himeelf,  and  finally 
oonfesied  the  facta. 

The  garden  was  examined  anew.  The  &rrier 
wounded  by  many  bbwa  from  a  knife,  was  found  in- 
terred  in  the  spot  in  which  he  had  concealed  bis  mo- 
ney. 


AN  OFFICIAL  JOURNAL. 

I  know  nothing  in  the  world  better  calculated  to  give 
an  idea  of  the  character  of  an  ofiicial  journal,  than  the 
number  of  the  JdonUiwre  Unioersd  of  the  S  J  st  of  March, 
1816. 

You  read  at  the  head  of  the  first  column  of  this  num- 
ber :  "  The  king  and  the  royal  family  departed  at  one 
o'clock  last  night" 

Immediately  after,  and  without  any  other  separation 
than  a  simple  dash. 

"  H.  M.  the  Emperor,  arrived  at  the  chateaux  of  the 
Tuileries,  last  evening,  at  half  after  eight** 

Afterwards  follow  the  nominations  of  minister>,  of  the 
prefect  of  the  Seine,  and  of  the  prefect  of  police. 


THE  EMOTION  OP  M OF  THE  FRENCH 

ACADEMY. 

I  never  knew  any  orator  who  h^  more  tears  at  his 

service  than  M ,  of  the  French  Academy.    On  the 

day  that  Picard  was  buried,  the  disappearance  of  M. 
Auger,  the  perpetual  secretary  of  the  Academy,  was 

announced.    M ^  as  a  member  of  the  deputaUon  of 

the  French  Academy,  had  accompanied  the  remains  of 
M.  Picard  to  the  cemetery  de  TEst  He  pronounced, 
in  the  name  of  the  Academy,  the  funeral  eulogium  of 
the  deceased ;  and  with  an  emotion  that  drew  tears 
from  the  whole  audience.    One  hardly  weeps  for  his 

fether  as  M did  for  Picard.    I  was  standing  behind 

him  at  the  moment  that  he  turned  away,  after  conclu- 
ding his  discourse ;  he  took  my  arm,  and  said,  shrug- 
ging his  shoulders :  "See  what  we  6haUjj)erbaps  have 
to  repeat  to-morrow  for  Auger.'* 


INOCULATION  FOR  THE  PLAGUE. 

There  are  c«tain  fiilaehpods,  whidi,  roeniy  from  fre- 
quent repetition,  have  eome  to  be  regarded  as  admitted 
troths.  Thus  H  is  univenally  acknowledged  at  the 
present  time,  that  at  the  battle  d  Fontenoy,  the  Eng- 
lish and  French,  with  singular  politeness,  absolutely 
saluted  and  oflfered  each  other  the  first  blow. 

Under  the  restoration,  a  minister  who  availed  him- 
self of  every  possible  means  to  procure  some  hoars  of 
sleep,  was  accused  of  sleeping  incessantly.  A  litde 
journal  (which  I  oMdd  name,)  invented  this  pleasantry  | 
repeated  by  others,  it  was  finally  received  as  a  serious 
and  well-established  truth ;  it  was  even  used  as  an  ai^ 
gument  in  the  tribune. 

''The  minister  of  the  Interior  sleeps,**  said  M«  Lab- 
bey  de  Pompi^res;  **the  monkey  also  sleeps;  but 
when  it  sleepe  it  consumes  nothing.** 

The  reader  can  easily  comprehend  the  economical 
conclusion  which  the  venerable  deputy,  de  I'Aisne,  drew 
from  this  argument 


It  has  been  so  frequently  asserted  and  even  priaced, 
that  Doctor  Desgenettes  inoculated  himself  with  the 
plague,  during  the  campaign  of  Egypt;  that  at  the 
present  day  no  one  is  permitted  to  question  the  £iet 
In  vain  did  M.  Desgenettes  a  thousand  times  deny  what 
was  regarded  as  an  act  of  eoursge,  but  which  he  would 
have  considered  one  of  mere  folly ;  he  even  found  per- 
sons who  asserted  that  they  had  seen  it — to  these  he 
could  make  no  reply.  I  should  not  be  astonished  ii^at 
last  wearied  with  ffsistsnce,  he  should  reaigii  himself 
to  believe  it  like  the  rest  of  the  world. 

The  ]4aoe  of  an  Aeademadaa  was  vacant  in  the  Aca- 
demy of  Bdences ;  the  Baron  De^enettes  wns  among 
the  eandidates  to  fiU  it  During  the  sitting,  in  which 
the  claims  of  those  who  aspired  to  this  honor  were  di^ 
cussed,  Baron  C—  rose  to  support  the  claime  of  Baron 
Desgenettes: 

"  Gbntlemen,**  said  he,  ^  there  is  one  ioddent  in  the 
lile  of  Baron  Desgenettes,  which  should  not  be  paaed 
over  in  silence.  The  French  army  in  Egypt  was  deci- 
mated by  the  plague ;  it  was  important  to  reaatmste 
the  expiring  courage  of  the  soldiers.  M«  Desgenettes, 
my  learned  colleague,  Baron  Larrey,  and  myself  are 
the  only  reouuning  witnesses  of  the  (aa  I  am  about  to 
report** 

Here  M.  Larrey  instantly  rose : 

**  Shoilld  my  colleague,  Bsron  C — f  be  disposed  to 
communicate  any  circumstance  to  the  Academy,  I  b^ 
he  will  not  introduce  my  name." 

Bsron  C-*  resumed  his  seat,  without  adding  a  word. 


THE  LAW  OF  SACRILEGE. 


The  law  of  sacrilege  was  the  introduction  of  the  in- 
quisition into  Fnnce,  but  without  its  masked  judges 
and  its  tortures ;  the  guillotine  was  substiuited  for  the 
auto-^le-/!,  and  the  inquisitorial  ofioers  by  the  cleigy, 
to  whom  the  law  gave  the  right  of  marveHl^nee  and  of 
denunciation.  M.  de  Bonnald,  one  of  the  most  zealous 
defisadera  of  this  law  in  the  Chamber  of  Peers,  justly 
chsracteiized  it  by  a  celebrated  observation :  '*  Te  UB 
a  man  meaued  d/  jscntegt,*'  asjd  he,  "  it  to  send  him  W- 
>ire  kit  natund  jvdge,*' 

I  have  oooasionaily  met  witk  individuab  who  dis- 
eoversd  some  profound  meaning  in  these  words ;  they 
always  appeared  to  me  but  an  atrodoua  jcn-denMl, 
which  would  have  frightened,  without  surprizing  ms^ 
coming  from  the  mouth  of  Marat  The  expression  of 
Barrere :  '*  The  dead  aimu  never  relam,**  would  have 
paled  before  it 

I  read,  long  since,  an  opinion  of  the  Emperor's  of 
the  character  of  M.  Bonnald  4  it  is  to  be  found  in  his 
corrsspondence  with  Camot,  while  minister  of  the  In- 
terior in  1815.  This  opinion,  which  I  should  not  know 
where  to  find  at  this  time,  commenoed  with  these 
words: 

"More  eztiavagani  than  profound,  resounding  be- 
cause of  his  emptiness,**  &c 


MOSES*  TEN  TABLES. 

Ttttt  Harrison,  an  annotator  on  the  Peotaisoch,  remarks  that 
Moses'  ten  tables  of  stone  were  made  of  8hittim*wood. 
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CONSTANTINE: 
OR,  THE  REJECTED  THRONE. 

CONCLUD£D. 


By  the  Antlior  of  "SketehM  of  PrlTftto  Life  and  Charecter  of 

WilliuD  H.  Crawfbfd." 


CHAPTER  ZIII. 

Oh  my  ioaPiJoy! 
If  after  every  tempest  comes  each  calms. 
May  the  winds  blow  *till  they  have  waken*d  death. 
♦       ♦       ♦      •   If  I  were  now  to  die, 
*Twere  now  to  be  moei  happy,  for  I  fear 
My  soul  hath  her  content  so  absolute. 
That  not  another  comfort  like  to  this 
Succeeds  in  unknown  Arte. ,  Othello, 

What  a  load  was  taken  off  Ibe  oppressed  bosom  of 
Amelia,  when  informed  by  the  Countess,  of  Constan- 
tjne's  relinquishment  of  his  claims  on  her,  and  the 
transfer  of  his  affectioDs  to  her  oousio !  She  threw  her- 
self in  a  transport  of  joy  on  the  bosom  of  Sophia — she 
covered  her  cheeks  with  mingled  tears  and  kisses— she 
sobbed  aloud,  and  for  some  time  could  not  articulate 
the  congratulations  she  wished  to  offer  her  cousin. 
The  Conntess  might  have  mistaken  the  cause  of  her 
Tiolent  emotions^  and  attributed  her  tears  to  regret  for 
what  she  bad  lok,  had  she  not  been  long  assured  of  the 
secret  inclinations  of  the  Princess.  A  full  explanation 
now  took  place,  and  the  feelings  of  their  long  locked-up 
bosoms  now  mingled  in  perfect  confidence  and  tender 
sympathy. 

Amelia  entreated  the  Countess  that  she  would,  with* 
out  delay,  procure  for  her  a  private  audience  of  the 
Grand  Duke^  and  to  enforce  her  supplications  for  the 
pardon  of  her  duplicity,  and  her  solicitations  in  behalf 
of  Count  Alexius.  The  Countess  promised  all  that  was 
required  ;^4he  request  for  a  private  aodieifte  was  made, 
and  granted.  With  trembling  steps,  and  a  beating 
heart,  leaning  on  the  arm  of  her  friend  and  kinswoman, 
Amelia  entered  the  apartment  where  Constantine  await- 
ed her.  Still  pale  and  emaciated,  but  no  longer  di- 
vested of  her  natural  grace  and  loveliness,  she  ap- 
proached him,  and  before  he  could  prevent  her  so  doing, 
she  sank  at  his  feet,  and  would  not  rise  until  she  had 
made  a  full  confession  of  the  artifice  she  had  practised^- 
the  motives  by  which  she  had  been  governed;  but 
above  all,  until  she  had  obtained  the  pardon  of  Alexius, 
The  Prince,  more  than  once,  would  have  intsmipled  her 
narration,  to  raise  her  from  her  knees,  and  lead  her  to  a 
seat;  but  she  resisted  his  kind  endeavor,  and  refused  to 
rise  until  Constantine  should  promise  to  restore  his 
friend  to  confidence  and  favor.  The  Countess  joined 
her  entreaties  to  those  of  the  Princess ;  and,  although 
bewilderei^  by  the  metamorphosis  be  beheld,  and  but 
half  comprehending  the  hurried  and  imperfect  details 
given  him  by  Amelia,  he  was  himself  too  happy  in  the 
acoomplishroent  of  his  own  desires,  to  resent,  as  he 
might  otherwise  have  done,  the  imposition  practised  on 
him.  Had  the  lovely  supplicant  appeared  in  all  the 
glowing  beauty  of  which  sickness  and  anxiety  had  de- 
prived her— smiling  and  radiant  as  his  imagination  had 
painted  her,  the  effect  she  produced  might  have  been 


very  diflbrent,  notwithstanding  his  admiration  of  the 
Countess.    But  now  her  feded  charms  awakened  no 
emotion  inimical  to  his  present  passion,  and  he  listened, 
without  regret,  to  a  development  of  the  scheme  which 
had  separated  him  from  the  Princess.    He  turned  his 
gaze  firom  the  pallid  and  delicate  Amelia,  to  the  ani- 
mated and  glowing  Sophia,  and  rejoicing  in  the  pos- 
session of  such  a  woman,  yielded,  without  reluctance,  to 
her  solicitations  in  fevor  of  Alexius,    indifferent  to  the 
Princess,  and  desirous  of  appearing  amisUe  in  the  eyes 
of  her  he  toved,  he  acceded,  with  a  generous  proihpti<^ 
tude,  to  the  restoration  of  his  former  favorite^  expielB- 
ing,  however,  a  curiosity  to  learn  more  minUlSly  fh^ 
details  of  this  strange  event.    The  promised  pardon 
given,  Amelia  allowed  the  Grand  Duke  to  lead  her  to 
a  seat,  between  himself  and  the  Countess,  where  she 
recapitulated  what  she  had  said,  find  added  those  mi- 
nute details  which  proved,  at  the  same  time,  her  inven- 
tive powers,  and  the  strength  and  sincerity  of  her  love. 
She  painted,  in  the  strongest  colors,  the  struggles  of 
Alexius — ^his  fidelity  to  his  Prince— his  determination 
to  die  rather  than  betray  the  confidence  reposed  in  him. 
She  depicted  the  manner  in  which,  while  he  endeavored 
to  awaken  in  her  bosom  sentiments  of  regard  for  his 
befoved  master,  he  had  undesignedly  inspired  her  with 
love  for  himself— his  horror  on  discovering  this  to  be 
the  case — ^his  consequent  avoidance  of  her  presence — 
his  resolution  to  fly  from  her/his  absolute  silence  re- 
specting his  own  feelings— his  scrupulous  concealment 
of  his  internal  slraggka— which  no  word,  no  look  of  his 
ever  betrayed ;  and  that  the  instinct  of  sympathy  alone 
had  revealed  to  her  the  secret  of  his  bosom.    She  con- 
fessed she  had  left  no  means  untried  to  bring  him  to  a 
confession,  but  that  he  had  remained  unshaken  in  his 
fidelity,  and  was  ignorant  of  her  designs  and  the  artifice 
she  had  practised. 

"  But  the  picture  which  he  sent  me,^  exdauned  Con- 
stantine— **  does  not  this  betray  concurrence  with  your 
design— a  participation  in  your  hnposture?" 

**  He  never  saw  that  picture,**  replied  Amelia. 

"How,'*  cried  the  Countess,  **  was  it  not  painted  in 
his  presence  as  well  as  mine?" 

'*  Let  the  picture  be  sent  for,*'  said  Amelia;  "then 
you  shall  decide  whether  you  or  the  Count  ever  saw 


IL 


r» 


"What  new  invention  is  this?*'  asked  the  Grand 
Duke,  evidently  displeased  at  the  statement  of  a  fact  in 
opposition  to  the  assertion  of  the  Countess. 

"  Oh,  pardon,  pardon  the  daring  artifice  of  a  love  by 
which  I  must  live,  or  by  which  I  must  die.  I  entreat 
your  highness  to  have  the  picture  brought  forward,  and 
then  let  my  cousin  decide.** 

The  pictura  was  accordingly  sent  for.  The  moment 
the  Countess  cast  her  eyes  on  it—"  That,**  she  exclaim- 
ed, "  is  not  the  portrait  of  Amelia — that  is  not  the  pic- 
ture which  I  saw  carefully  packed  up ;  for  so  precious 
did  we  deem  what  we  thought  a  miracle  of  art,  and  a 
most  perfect  resemblance  of  the  dear  original,  that  I 
would  not  entrust  its  package  to  another ;  but  stood  by, 
until  I  saw  it,  with  every  possible  precaution,  put  up 
ready  for  transportation.  What,  then,  does  this  mean  7** 

The  Prince  looked  the  same  inquiry. 

"  This  picture,"  replied  Amelia, "  I  painted.  Theresa 
watched  an  opportunity,  when,  unseen  by  any  eye,  she, 
by  my  directfoo,  opened  the  case  in  which  the  real  poi^ 
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trait  wu  packed,  and  sabstitated  this  in  its  place.  By 
this  derice  I  eipeeted  to  change  the  inclination  of  your 
highness  for  the  original,  and  that  such  would  have  been 
your  disgust,  that  your  proposals  would  have  been  In- 
stantly withdrawn.  My  inexperience  did  not  anticipate 
any  dangerous  consequences,  and  filled  me  with  hopes 
of  thus  easily  realizing  my  fondest  wishes.  In  this 
expectation  I  was  disappointed ;  and  it  was  not  until 
ruminating  on  Tarious  impracticable  projects,  that  dri- 
ren  to  despair,  1  adopted  the  strange  and  perilous  one 
which  has  tm  happily  succeeded— hapfMiy,  believe  me, 
my  lord,  for  all  parties— for,  my  dear  and  excellent 
cousin  is  far  worthier  than  I  could  ever  be  of  the  high 
destiny  that  awaits  your  bride." 
"  Yet  this  high  destiny  had  no  temptation  for  you?" 
"  Love  is  a  stronger  passion  than  ambition,"  replied 
Amelia. 

'^TruOi  most  true,"  said  Constantine,  casting  an  ex- 
presBiTe  and  Mgnificant  glance  at  the  Countess.  "  But 
the  original  portrait  7'* 

'*  Is  now  concealed  in  my  cabinet  at  home.  It  is  des* 
tined  for  the  man  my  heart  has  chosen ;  if  a  emei  fate 
forbids  our  union,  it  shall  perish,  as  I  shall  perish !" 

"Love  triumphs!"  exclaimed  Constantino,  looking 
fiom  one  to  the  other  of  the  lovely  women  between 
whom  he  sat,  thinking  of  the  conquest  it  had  gained 
over  himselC  **  Yes,  love  is  stronger  than  ambition ;  but 
friendship  is  mightier  still,  since  Alexhis  could  sacrifiee 
love  to  its  sacred  dictates.  Happy  moment!  one  of  the 
happiest  of  my  life,  that  thus  restores  to  me  a  tnu 
friend — that  thus  affords  an  unprecedented  example  of 
perfect  love  and  perfect  friendship." 

The  glad  tidings  were  immediately  despatched  to 
Count  Alexins,  who  wss  not  only  restored  to  post  favor 
and  past  rank,  but  to  an  increased  degree  of  both. 
Why  attempt  to  describe  the  re-union  of  Amelia  with 
her  heroic  lover  7  yes,  heroic— for,  true  heroism  is  not  to 
conquer  in  the  field  of  batUe,  but  in  the  conflict  of  pas- 
sions ;  self-conquest  is  the  greatest  victory  man  can 
achieve. 

The  trials  through  which  they  had  passed,  not  only 
compensated,  but  seemed  to  enhance  their  present  feli- 
city :  language  is  inadequate  to  convey  an  idea  of  the 
transports  of  joy  and  tenderness  that  fill  the  youthful 
hearts  of  fond  and  faithful  lovers.  But  once  in  the  life 
of  any  individual  can  such  emotions  be  felt  with  equal 
strength  and  purity ;  these  first  blossoms  of  sensibility 
are  as  lovely,  but  alas,  as  evanescent  as  the  bloom  of 
spring;  as  easily  destroyed  by  indifference,  as  that  by 
the  nipping  frost  Amelia  and  Alexius  had  struggled 
with  destiny— had  triumphed  over  abnoet  insuperable 
difficulties ;  and  like  mariners,  long  tempest-tossed, 
doubly  enjoyed  the  security  they  had  attained ;  but 
were  not  so  engrossed  by  their  own  happiness,  as  not 
warmly  to  participate  in  that  of  Constantine  and  So- 
phia. The  Grand  Duke,  impatient  of  delay,  even  in 
the  most  trivial  affiiirs,  would  not  yield  to  any  on  this 
occasion ;  and  his  indulgent  mother,  eager  to  complete 
so  pure  and  rational  a  scheme  of  happiness,  threw  no 
impediment  in  the  way  of  the  immediate  accomplish- 
ment of  his  wishes.  It  may  easily  be  imagined  none 
were  raised  by  the  good  Elector.  The  ceremony  of  be- 
trothment  was  celebrated  with  the  magnificence  usual 
-von  such  occasions— and  a  few  weeks  afterwaitls,  the 
macdage  of  the  Chrand  Duke  and  the  Countess  Sophia 


Pzinski  was  solemnized.  On  the  same  day  the  Prin- 
cess Amelia  gave  her  band  to  Count  Alexius,  and 
never  perhaps  were  brighter  feces  assembled  round  an 
altar  in  a  royal  chapel|  than  those  exhibited  on  iluB 
day. 

The  Orend  Duke  soon  left  St  Petersborgh,  and  re- 
turned to  his  government  in  P<^and,  and  thus  restored 
his  bride  to  her  native  country,  to  which  ahe  felt  a  warm 
and  patriotic  attachment 

The  Princess  Amelia,  with  the  husband  of  her  choice, 
and  the  proud  and  happy  Eleetor,  went  to  Oeimany, 
where  the  young  couple  were  to  pass  some  months 
previous  to  making  a  visit  to  Moscow,  where  the  noble 
family  of  Count  Alefius  resided,  with  whom  Amelia 
was  to  remain,  while  the  Count  shoukl  be  abeeni  on 
military  duty,  to  which  the  state  of  his  eoontry  impe- 
riously called  hinu 


CHAPTER  ZIV. 

There  !■  your  crown  j 
And,  he  who  wean  the  crown  immoruUy, 
Lonf  guard  it  yours. 

If  I  aifoct  it  more 
Than  as  year  honor,  and  as  yenr  renown. 
Let  BM  no  more  from  ihia  obedience  rise. 


Henry  IF. 


Constantine,  on  his  return  to  Poland,  fixed  his 
denoe  at  Warsaw,  where  he  continued  daring  the 
remainder  of  Alexander's  reign,  to  enjoy  the  domestic 
happiness  he  had  purchased  by  the  sacrifice  of  hie  birth- 
right In  marryii^  a  man  of  his  character,  the  Coan- 
tess  Sophia  could  not  have  hoped  to  be  exempt  finm 
severe  trials,  both  of  her  temper  and  afiections.  One 
caose  of  dissatisfaction  was  soon  developed  by  the  pe- 
culiar circumstances  of  her  betoved  country. 

The  spirit  of  liberty,  though  suppressed,  was  not 
extingui^ed.  The  latent  flame  was  oontimially  be- 
traying itwlf,  and  while  the  patriotism  of  the  Coontesa 
would  have  ihpelled  her  to  fen  every  spark,  the  doty 
of  the  Grand  Duke  as  imperiously  required  him  to 
smother  the  smouldering  fire.  Interests  and  feelings  in 
such  direct  opposition,  often  produced  painful  and 
troubled  scenes,  and  might  have  led  to  consequences 
alike  fatal  to  public  tranquillity  and  domestic  peace,  had 
not  the  patriotic  zeal  of  the  Countess  been  regulated  by 
prudence,  and  a  high  sense  of  her  duty  as  a  wife.  The 
conflicting  views  and  feelings,  though  a  cause  of  dis- 
tress, and  sometimes  of  discord,  never  destroyed  the 
ascendancy  her  virtues  and  talents  had  obtained  for 
her,  over  the  heretofore  indomitable  disposition  of  the 
Grand  Duke ;  for,  not  even  his  mother  had  ever  gained 
so  controlling  and  benign  an  influence.  If,  therefore,  not 
perfectly  happy,  she  never  complained,  knowing  that 
she  only  shared  the  common  destiny,  which  has  made 
life  a  scene  of  mixed  joy  and  sorrow ;  and  while  she 
keenly  felt  the  pains,  she  as  vividly  enjoyed  the  plea- 
sures that  fell  to  her  lot.  The  inconstancy  and  caprice 
of  Constantino^  aflections,  was  the  keenest  of  those 
pains ;  still,  whilst  she  preserved  his  confidence,  esteem 
and  respect,  she  could  support,  not  only  in  silence  and 
patience,  but  even  with  a  cheerful  tranquillity,  his  infi- 
delities, his  moroseness  of  temper,  and  even  his  pa- 
roxisms of  passion,  firom  which  othen  fled  in  terror;  and 
in  moments  of  the  moat  furious  anger,  her  impertoihable 
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mildness,  her  unalterable  sweetness  of  manner,  could 
calm  his  yiolence— as  oil  poured  on  the  tumultuous 
waves  of  the  ocean,  smooths  its  roughened  surfiice. 
Excess,  or  intemperance  of  any  kind,  produces  a  phy- 
sical disorder,  and  a  moral  dissatisfaction,  which  sends 
the  votary  of  pleasure  home  from  his  dissolute  haunts, 
in  a  condition  of  all  others  the  most  difficult  to  please, 
and  the  most  prone  to  Ttolence.  Then  is  the  auspicious 
moment  for  vutue  to  exert  her  benignest  influence,  and 
to  display  its  peace  and  pleasantness,  in  contrast  with 
the  turbulence  and  irritation  of  vice  and  licentiousness. 
Then  the  cordial  warmth  of  true  and  pure  affection— its 
tender  cares  and  cheerinfi:  accents,  fall  with  healing 
power  on  the  perturbed  feelings  of  the  exhausted  and 
dissatisfied  voluptuary ;  then,  although  lis  wandering 
inclinations  and  afiecUons  may  not  be  reclaimed,  his 
esteem  and  confidence  will  reward  the  generous  woman 
who  thus  palliates  the  errors,  and  patiently  endures  the 
arils  she  cannot  prevent  Friendship  is  more  than  an 
equivalent  for  the  capricious  and  inconstant  impulses  of 
love ;  and,  while  a  woman  continues  to  be  the  trusted 
and  respected  friend  of  her  husband,  she  may  be  even 
happier  than  when  the  idol  of  his  &ncy,  or  the  object  of 
his  raptures ;  and  such  was  Sophia.  Instead  of  meeting 
him,  on  his  return  ftom  scenes  of  disorder  and  debau- 
chery, with  angry  words  and  a  frowning  countenance, 
and  chilling  coldness,  she  welcomed  him  with  cheerful 
kindness,  if  not  with  fond  affection,  administered  sooth- 
ing restoratives,  and  made  him  so  sensibly  feel  the 
difference  between  the  enjoyments  of  virtue  and  vice, 
that  even  amidst  the  excesses  of  vicious  pleasure,  home 
and  happiness  were  ideas  inseparably  connected  in  his 
mind ;  or  rather,  happiness  and  Sophia,  to  whom,  after 
every  wandering,  he  instinctively  and  eageriy  returned. 

The  influence  thus  gained,  the  Countess  turned  to 
the  best  account;  she  healed,  by  her  gentleness^  the 
wounds  his  harshness  too  often  inflicted  on  his  depend- 
ants ^  she  alleviated  the  sufllerings,  and  sometimes  re- 
dressed the  wrongs  endured  by  an  oppressed  people ; 
and  whatever  be  might  be  abroad,  mam  her  husband 
respected  and  beloved  at  home.  Such  were  the  results 
of  prudence  and  gentleness — qualities  in  a  wife,  which 
often  counteract  the  evils  incident  to  married  life ;  and 
even  where  they  fail  in  procuring  happiness,  at  least 
secure  tranquillity  and  peace. 

This  state  of  negative  enjoyment  and  domestic  quiet, 
was,  however,  soon  interrupted  by  alarming  rumors  of 
the  illness  of  the  Emperor,  who,  during  the  past  year, 
had  been  making  a  progress  through  the  distant  pro- 
vinces of  the  empire ;  and  was,  when  news  of  his  illness 
arrived,  on  his  return  from  the  Crimea.  The  empress- 
mother  remitted  to  Constantine  a  letter  she  had  received 
from  the  Empress  Elizabeth,  who  had  accompanied  her 
husband,  in  hopes  of  relieving  the  mind  of  her  sdn  from 
the  alarm  the  exaggerations  of  rumor  might  have  ex- 
cited ;  he  eagerly  unfolded  the  letter. 

**  My  dear  mother,**  wrote  the  Empress,  **  I  was  not 
in  a  state  to  write  to  you  by  the  last  courier.  To- 
day^«  thousand  and  a  thousand  thanks  to  the  Supreme 
Being — there  is  decidedly  a  great  improvement  in  the 
health  of  the  Emperor.  For  whom  should  Qod  not 
manifest  his  infinite  mercy,  if  not  for  this  singe!  of  be- 
neficence and  goodness ! 

"Oh,  my  Qod !  what  moments  of  affliction  have  I 
paned !  and  you,  dear  mothei^-I  can  picture  to  myself 


your  uneasiness;  you  have  seen  the  builetms,  and 
therefore  know  the  despair  to  which  we  were  yesterday 
recced,  and  still  more  so  last  night ;  but  the  physicians 
to-day  declare  the  state  of  our  dear  patient  to  be 
gi^atly  improved ;  he  is,  however,  excessively  weak. 

**  Dear  mother,  I  confess  to  you  I  am  not  myself'— t  can 
add  no  more ;  pray  with  me — pray  with  fifty  millions 
of  men,  that  God  may  deign  to  complete  the  cure  of  our 
beloved  patienL  blizabetb." 

This  letter  could  not  dissipate  the  extreme  anxiety 
of  Constantino,  notwithstanding  the  glimmering  of 
hope  it  contained.  He  sank  into  a  gloomy  reverie,  from 
which  he  was  seldom  roused,  but  by  the  hourly  arrival 
of  couriers  from  St.  PetersburglL  Independent  of  his 
own  interests— his  own  determinations— he  felt  a  deep 
and  awful  concern  for  his  country — aware  that  the 
approaching  crisis  was  big  with  the  fate  of  the  empire. 
To  break  the  regular  line  of  succession,  was  a  daring, 
and  might  be  a  fatal  act — one  to  which  the  people  might 
not  submit;  and,  in  case  of  resistance,  in  what  difficul- 
ties might  not  he— in  what  evils  might  not  the  nation 
be  involved !  His  mother  had  warned  him  of  these 
dangere— had  predicted  his  repentance  of  his  rash  and 
unprecedented  act  Her  prediction  was  not  realized— 
he  did  not  repent  the  act  of  abdication — perhaps  the 
threatened  consequences  would  prove  equally  un- 
grounded. This,  only  events  could  prove;  and,  in  the 
meantime,  the  thoughts  of  the  Prince  were  gloomy 
and  perturbed.  As  for  Sophia,  tenderly  as  she  sympfr* 
thized  with  the  affliction  of  Elizabeth,  she  could  not 
entirely  suppress  the  risings  of  ambition,  a  passion  in* 
hereot  in  her  nature.  She  watched  with  restless  anxiety 
every  expression  that  passed  over  the  countenance  of 
her  husband,  and  hoped  that  the  deep  thoughtfulness 
and  abstraction  into  which  he  had  fallen,  was  occasioned 
by  regret  for  the  abdication  of  his  right  of  succession, 
and  irresolution  in  adhering  to  it.  In  spite  of  her  better 
feelings,  she  could  not  but  wish  he  would  resume  and 
assert  his  birthrighL  The  dazzling  idea  of  ascending 
the  imperial  throne,  took  possession  of  her  fancy,  and 
bewildered  her  mind.  Nor  could  she  believe  that  one 
so  enterprising  and  intrepid  as  Constantine,  could  re- 
main insensible  to  the  charmsW  absolute  power,  and 
thought  however  indifferent  he  might  have  been  when 
the  object  was  remote,  and  his  feelings  under  the  do- 
minion of  an  unsatisfied  passion — that  now,  when  that 
object  was  within  his  grasp,  and  his  passion  cool&d  by 
possession,  he  would,  o^es,  he  certainly  would  resume 
his  abdicated  right  to  the  crown.  When  however, 
under  this  persuasion,  she  ventured  to  hint  at  such  a 
possibility,  he  rebutted  it  with  anger,  and  forbade  her 
indulgence  of  such  a  hope.  This  command  she  could 
not  entirely  obey.  The  one  idea  of  imperial  greatness, 
to  the  exclusion  of  almost  every  other,  absorbed  every 
thought,  until  by  dwelling  on  its  possibility,  she  almost 
persuaded  herself  of  its  certainty,  and  she  anxiously 
and  impatiently  counted  the  passing  hours  which  were 
to  bring  tidings  of  an  event  that  she  trusted  would 
realize  her  proud  aspirings. 

This  state  of  suspense  did  not  last  long,  however. 
The  fond  prayers  of  the  wife — the  mother — the  em- 
pire, could  not  prolong  the  days  of  Alexander.  In  the 
meridian  of  his  glory— the  prime  of  manhood — in  the 
fullness  of  happiness — in  the  midst  of  a  progress  through 
the  nations  that  blessed  his  sway— ifl  a  remote  pirt  of 
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his  dominioM,  far  from  his  family,  he  was  suddenly 
snatched  from  empire  and  life.  He  died  with  the  tran- 
quillityi  with  which  good  men  only  can  die — with  the 
consolations  afforded  by  the  truest  affection  and  most 
devoted  tenderness.  When  he  became  sensible  of  the 
approach  of  death,  by  his  last  filing  senses,  be  direct- 
ed the  window  of  his  apartment  to  be  openedy  and 
looking  out  on  the  lovely  landscspe  and  cloudless  sky 
of  the  Crimea,  he  bade  farewell  to  natursi  and  sank  to 
rest  on  the  bosom  of  bis  wife,  who  for  days  and  nights 
and  weeks  had  fondly  watched  beside  his  couch,  with 
that  unwearying  ▼igilance  of  which  woman's  love  alone 
is  capable.  Elizabeth  wiped  the  damps  of  death  from 
hti  marble  brow— closed  those  eyes,  whose  last  look 
had  been  turned  to  hei^-tblded  those  anna,  which  had 
•o  lately  clasped  ^  to  that  heart  which  had  now 
ceased  to  beau  These  holy  duties,  which  she  allowed 
no  hand  but  her*s  to  perform,  completed,  strength  and 
sense  fSuled  her,  and  she  fell  fainting  by  his  side.  Her 
health  had  long  been  on  the  decline,  which  circum- 
stance, as  appears  from  her  next  letter  to  the  empress- 
inother,  was  now  her  greatest  oonsolatipn.  It  was  thus 
she  wrote: 

"  Our  angel  has  gone  to  heaven,  and  I  linger  still  on 
earth!  Who  would  have  thought  that  in  ray  weak 
state  of  health,  I  should  have  surriTed  him  I  Do  not 
yon  abandon  me,  my  mother,  for  I  am  alone  in  this 
work!  of  sorrow.  Our  dear  deceased  has  resumed  his 
hx>k  of  benoYolenoe— every  trace  of  sufiering  has  dis- 
appeared—bis smile  proves  to  me  that  he  is  happy, 
and  that  he  now  gaxes  on  brighter  objects  than  exist 
upon  the  earth.  My  only  consolatkm  is^  that  I  shall 
not  long  survive  my  irreparable  k)ss.  I  hope  soon, 
very  soon  to  be  re-united  to  him.  lUtABiTB.*** 

The  hope  expressed  in  this  short  and  incoherent 
epistle  was  realized,  and  she  soon  followed  her  husband 
to  the  tomb.  With  the  tidings  of  his  brother's  death, 
Constantine  likewise  learned  the  fact  that  he  himself 
had  been  proclaimed  Emperor.  The  annunciation  of 
this  event,  made  no  change  in  his  purposes  It  might 
have  been  imagined  that  whatever  were  his  previous 
resolutions,  now  that  the  unanimous  voice  of  the  peo- 
ple called  him  to  the  throne,  he  would  not  have  rejected, 
although  he  would  not  have  sought  the  crown.  Freed 
from  the  authority  of  his  sovereign,  who  had  required 
the  abdication  of  his  right  of  succession— secure  in  the 
possession  of  the  object  for  wlwm  that  right  had  been 
sacrificed— left  to  the  decisionsV  ^^  own  wiU  and  the 
dictates  of  his  own  inclinations,  and  proclaimed  by  the 
public  voice  as  the  successor  of  bis  brother,  it  was  rea- 
sonably supposed  that  he  would  have  disregarded  the 
engagements  into  which  he  had  entered,  while  under 
the  dominion  of  a  passion  stronger  than  ambition.  So 
his  mother  believed— so  his  wife  hoped.  This,  how- 
ever, was  not  the  case ;  not  for  a  moment  did  he  swerve 
from  the  resolution  he  had  formed. 

After  the  notification  of  his  having  been  proclaimed 
Emperor,  he  continued  to  live  as  a  private  individual, 
and  far  from  assuming  any  of  the  titles  and  appen- 
dages of  royalty,  he  immediately  despatched  his  bro- 
ther, the  Grand  Duke  Michael,  to  St,  Petersborgh,  with 


•  ThMw  laiten  are  antheode-^s  are  the  d«ulla  of  Alezan* 
d«r>i  death,  and  the  remalnlnf  loddeats  of  ibis  aiory— all  of 
Yhlch  appeared  In  aU  th«  public  Joonali  of  (hat  tfme. 


letters  to  his  mother  and  brother  Nicholas,  containing 
assurancea  of  his  determination  of  adhering  to  his  ab- 
dication of  the  imperial  dignity.  Equal  magnanunity 
was  displayed  by  this  young  prince,  when  inforaaed 
of  the  renunciation  of  his  brother.  The  senate  coo^ 
municstsd  to  him  the  oontsnts  of  the  sealed  paekeC, 
which  some  years  before  had  been  confided  to  them  by 
Alexander,  with  orders  for  its  not  bein^  opened  till 
after  bis  decease.  In  this  packet  was  encloeed  a  letter 
from  Constantino,  containing  his  solemn  abdicatioB  of 
his  right  to  the  succession,  together  with  a  manifesto  of 
the  £lmperor,  declaring  Nicholas  his  successor.  Similar 
documents  had  been  deposited  with  the  holy  synod, 
and  in  the  cathedral  cterch  at  Mooeow. 

Nicholas  refused  to  act  in  conformity  with  Ihaae  in- 
strament%  declaring  the  natural  and  inberanft  rigfata  of 
his  brother  could  not  be  abrogated  by  the  will  of  the 
late  Emperor.  Finding  his  rssolution  eonld  not  he 
shaken,  the  senate  proceeded  to  take  the  oaibs  of  all^ 
gianoe  to  Constantine,  and  issued  the  nkase  whidi  pro- 
claimed him  Emperor,  and  requiring  a  aimilar  oath 
from  all  the  constituted  authorities^  both  civil  and  mS^ 
tary,  which  was  glsdly  and  uaanimooslj  tak^  by 
every  dass  of  citiaens. 

Even  after  these  decisive  meainrw  of  the 
after  learning  that  Nicholas  had  refused  coespli 
with  the  will  of  the  late  Emperor*  Constantine  main- 
tained the  resolution  he  had  announced,  and  abeolately 
declined  receiving  the  despatches  transmitted  to  him  in 
character  of  Emperor,  for  his  signatore.  In  a  letter 
addressed  to  the  senate,  explaining  the  motives  of  his 
refusal  to  mount  the  throne,  he  says,  that "  he  doee  not 
lay  claim  to  the  spirit,  the  abilities,  or  the  strength  of 
mind  required  for  the  exercise  of  the  powers  annexed 
to  his  right  of  primogeniture,"  at  the  same  tioM  d^ 
daring  his  decided  preference  for  private  life*  In  an 
accompanying  letter  to  Nicholas,  he  reiterated  thess 
sentiments,  and  begged  him  no  kmger  to  delay  wootplf 
ing  the  sovereign  power.  Surdy  the  worid  never  be- 
fore witnes8e#  a  aimilar  contest,  although  histoiy  is 
full  of  examples  of  brothers  shedding  each  other's  Uood 
for  objects  of  far  inferior  value  and  magnitude.  These 
letters  from  Constantine  were  too  determined  and  ex- 
plidt  to  admit  of  fiirther  debate,  and  Nicholas  yidded 
to  the  dedsion  of  his  brother  and  fftneented  to  atnfpt 
the  imperial  dignity ;  and  by  a  manifesto^  his  aaeeesdcm 
was  announced  to  Uie  empire.  Of  this  docummt,  he 
transmitted  a  rescript  to  Constantine,  to  which  that 
Prince  returned  an  answer,  displaying  the  aflectioo  of  a 
brother  and  the  duty  of  a  subject. 

Such  e  termination  to  an  afiair  so  deeply  interesting 
to  the  wife  of  Constantino,  while  it  destioyad  all  her 
high  raised  schemes  of  greatness,  must  however  have 
aflbrded  her  a  gratification  beyond  any  that  snoeesdul 
ambition  could  have  bestowed:  dnoe,  for  her  ^Im, 
Constantine  resigned  his  right  of  succession,  and  after 
the  trial  of  many  years,  it  was  for  her  sake  he  pfeftrred 
the  comparative  obecurity  of  htt  present  condition,  to 
the  exalution  and  splendor  of  an  imperial  throne.  If 
other  motivea  swayed  his  determination,  they  have 
never  been  revealed  to  the  public,  and  love  may  proudly 
assert  its  triumph  over  ambition. 

When  the  succession  of  Nicbobs  was  made  known, 
grsat  dissatisfaction  was  exhibited  by  the  peaple  and 
the  army*   They  were  averse  to  this  tiaasfbr  of  power 
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from  the  rigbtful  heir,  and  loudly  complained  of  the 
regalar  line  of  socceasion  being  thus  infringed.  Con- 
•jHraciet  were  fi»rmed  among  thaeitizena— a  mutinous 
•pint  broke  out  in  the  army,  and  thepublic  Toiee  loudly 
called  on  Coneiantine  to  yield  to  the  wishes  of  the 
whole  empire,  fiad  there  been  the  shadow  of  insin- 
cerity in  the  intentions  of  that  Prince^  he  might  yet 
ha¥e  changed  his  purpose  and  haTC  assumed  the  pur- 
ple, without  incurring  the  charge  of  frlsehood  and  dis- 
simulation ;  nay,  he  might  Iruly  have  urged  the  most 
patriotie  motives,  as  his  continued  reftisal  certainly 
expofcd  his  country  to  a  civil  war.  But  his  purpose 
was  not  to  be  shaken,  and  the  only  use  he  made  of  the 
popular  favor  he  enjoyed,  was  to  turn  ii  to  the  suppres- 
sion of  the  spirit  of  rebellion,  and  to  diseover  the  dark 
oonspiraey  which  aimed  at  destroying  the  life,  as  well 
as  the  power  of  his  brother. 

Whatever  were  the  fiiults  of  Constantine, — and  they 
were  neither  few  nor  small, — he  must  have  possessed 
great  magnanimity  and  moderation,  thus  to  have  re- 
nouneed  a  prixe,  which  in  every  age  and  every  nation, 
has  been  considered  as  the  most  gkirious  object  of  hu- 
man attainment,  and  thus  zealously  and  generously 
have  used  his  influence  in  securing  it  to  his  brother. 

Yet  it  is  difficult  to  comprehend  the  union  of  such 
magnanimity  and  moderation,  with  the  known  vices  of 
Constantine'a  eharaeter.  The  impulsive  foree  of  a 
violent  and  dominant  passion,  readily  aeeonnu  lor  his 
original  abdication  of  his  birthright ;  but  the  constancy 
of  his  purpose  under  such  strong  temptations  to  change, 
is  almost  miraculous,  being  in  opposition  to  all  the 
common  laws  which  govern  human  conduct,  and  must, 
unless  time  deyek>pes  other  motives  than  have  hitherto 
been  assigned,  remain  an  anomaly  in  the  history  of 
mankind.  Nor  is  the  equal  moderation  of  Nicholas 
kst  wonderftil  and  less  admirable.  Instead  of  eagerly 
seizing  on  the  oiTered  «rown,  he  long  persisted  in  re- 
fusing il-Hmless,  indeed,  he  were  «ware  of  the  oppo- 
sition of  the  nation  to  such  a  violation  of  thaestablisbed 
order  of  successioo,  and  foresaw  the  danger  to  which 
it  would  expose  him.  Of  this  he  was  soon  convinced. 
The  universal  discontent  soon  broke  out  in  rebellion, 
or  more  fatally  exerted  its  power  in  dark  conspiracies, 
which  aimed  at  the  life  as  well  as  the  power  of  the 
young  Emperor.  Instead  of  the  glad  spirit  and  public 
rejoicing,  that  is  generally  exhibited  on  the  commence* 
ment  of  a  new  reign,  a  universal  gloom  spread  not  only 
over  the  court,  but  through  the  whole  circle  of  society. 
Suspicion  and  distrust  destroyed  social  oonfldence— 
rumors  of  secret  combinations,  and  dark  plots,  and 
threatened  violence  against  the  Emperor,  excited  alarm 
and  apprehension  in  every  mind.  A  tribunal  of  inquiry 
was  established,  and  during  iu  investigations,  all  public 
festivities  and  entertainments  were  suspended.  The  sus- 
pected conspiracy  was  proved  to  exist,  and  so  exten* 
sive  were  its  ramifications,  that  there  were  few  great 
families  in  the  metropolis,  who  in  a  greater  or  less  de- 
gree, were  not  implicated,  and  deeply  interested  in  the 
results  of  the  examinations  going  on  in  the  court  of 
inquiry.  Suspense  and  anxiety  pervaded  every  bosom, 
and  a  dark  cloud  lowered  over  the  public  mind,  as  well 
as  the  social  circle. 

The  whole  progress  of  this  judicial  inquiry  was 
most  honorable  to  the  Russian  government,  bat  peco* 
Uarly  M  to  the  dmneter  of  the  young  Enpetur,  who^ 


by  his  disposition  to  pardon  and  his  moderation  in 
punishing  offenders,  proved  that  it  was  the  public  weal 
and  not  personal  revenge  that  actuated  him  in  thb 
proeecution  of  the  conspirators.  The  mercy  he  dia- 
played  so  far  transcended  the  expectations,  or  even 
hopes  of  the  public,  that  hostile  sentiments  were 
changed  into  personal  afl^tion  and  confidence.  But 
though  many  were  perdoned-nnany  were  punished 
with  death  and  exile — conspiracies  were  baffled-- insur- 
rections suppressed^justice  was  tempered  with  mercy. 
The  storm  that  had  threatened  the  public  tranquillity 
was  happily  dissipated,  and  the  sunshine  of  confidence 
and  cheerfulness  was  restored. 

The  coronation,  which  had  been  long  delayed,  now 
took  place.  It  was  celebrated  at  Moscow,  with  all  the 
pomp  that  the  splendid  ritual  of  the  Greek  church 
could  bestow  on  this  grand  and  solemn  ceremony.  To 
this  religious  spectacle,  was  added  the  brilliant  and 
unparalleled  magnificence  of  theaysembled  representa- 
tives of  all  the  crowned  heads  or  Europe,  united  to  an 
unprecedented  display  of  national  rank,  wealth  and 
beauty.  Princes,  nobles,  and  citizens,  hastened  from 
all  parts  of  the  empire  to  pay  their  homage  to  their 
new  sovereign. 

But  into  what  insignificance  does  this  pomp  and 
splendor  dwindle,  before  the  spectacle  of  moral  gran- 
deur that  was  exhibited  on  this  great  occasion  I  Unre- 
quired, unkxAed  for,  Constantine  entered  this  august 
assembly.  Who  could  behold,  without  the  thrill  of  high 
emotion,  this  young  prince,  in  the  prime  of  life,  brave, 
intrepid  and  enterprising — the  legitimate  heir  of  em- 
pire— the  favorite  of  the  people,  thus  coming  forward, 
in  the  midst  of  all  that  was  most  alluring  to  ambition 
and  most  dazzling  to  vanity — the  homage  paid  to  pow- 
er—the splendor  encircling  royalty — to  place  on  the 
head  of  his  brother  the  imperial  crown,  which,  by  the 
right  of  birth,  should  have  glittered  on  his  own  brow, 
and  hear  him  at  the  same  time  pronounce  the  oath  of 
allegiance  to  the  younger  born,  whom  he  had  exalted  to 
be  his  sovereign  7 

The  annals  of  history,  while  they  record  thousands 
of  instances  in  which  individuals  have  waded  through 
the  blood  of  slaughtered  parents,  brothers,  friends,  aye, 
of  desolated  nations,  to  grasp  a  crown,  contains  not 
another  such  example  of 

"A  Taaoiia  Rbjbctid," 


JOHN  RANDOLPH  AND  MISS  EDGEWORTH. 

Mr.  Randolph's  admiration  of  Miss  E.  was  almost 
unbounded.  Several  of  his  letters  that  have  been  pub- 
lished, manifest  it:  but  none  of  them  so  strikingly  as  a 
passage  of  his  powerful  though  eccentric  speech  in  the 
U.  S.  Senate,  February,  1688 ;  neeitnetty  on  retrench- 
ment and  refomiF-^estfy,  de  omnibus  rebus,  et  quibus- 
dam  aliis,  but  especially  intended  to  put  down  the 
administration  of  Mr.  Adams,  and  to  raise  General 
Jackson  to  the  Presidency.  Speaking  of  Irish  Squxnent 
and  J^gmU — he  says—"  For  a  description  of  these  va- 
rieties of  the  plagues  of  Ireland,  see  Miss  Edgeworth — 
ddigktfylf  ingeniaita^  eharmbigf  nnsihU,  witty,  MmUabUp 
though  iuiwtimlUUdMi$EdgewQrtk'* 
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CUPID  WOUNDED. 

[Tnmlatad  from  Om  QrMk  by  a  Franeh  Offlc«r.] 

As  Cupid  in  the  garden  strayed, 

And  aported  through  the  damaak  shade, 

A  little  bee,  that  slept  among 

The  "Silken  leaves,  bis  finger  stung. 

With  tears  his  beauteous  cheeks  were  drowned ; 

He  stormed — he  blew  the  burning  wound ; 

Then  swiAIy  flying  through  the  grove. 

Said  plaintive  to  the  Glueen  of  Love : 

"  1  am  killed,  Mama — ah  me !  I  die — 

A  little  serpent,  winged  to  fly, 

That's  ealled  a  bee,  in  ybnder  plain, 

Has  stung  me — oh  t  I  die  with  pain.** ' 

The  Goddess  smiling,  thus  rejoin'd : 

''  My  dear,  if  you  such  anguish  find 

From  blind  resentment  of  a  bee. 

Think  what  he  iKls  who's  stung  by  thee." 

[.AiMcreQft— Ode  40. 


LINES 


AccompanylDf  a  richly  wrought  Icallsn  Coverlid,  presented  Co 
General  La  Fayette,  on  his  flret  arrlral  at  the  Ee^  Hotel, 
Richmond,  Va.,  Oct.  1934. 

Sweet  are  the  slumbers  of  the  just  and  brave. 
When  toils  are  past,  and  peace  and  virtue  reign ; 
But  doubly  sweet  to  him,  who  came  to  save 
A  new-bom  world  from  slavery's  galling  chain : 

Sleep  gently  then;  and,  in  thy  tranquil  dream, 
May  hosts  of  grateful  hearts  thy  ihney  greet: 
While  retrospection  busy  too,  iball  seem 
T'  enhance  the  welcome,  you  are  nsie  to  meet 

Then  gently  sleep:  Virginia's  daughters  fair. 
Invoke  each  guardian  angel,  to  compose 
Thy  war- worn  cheek ;  and  to  thy  couch  will  bear, 
This  little  tribute  suited  to  repose. 

And,  when  life's  latest  sleep  shall  close  thine  eye. 
And  brighter  worlds  are  opening  to  thy  view. 
May  thy  freed  spirit  'scape  without  a  sigh, ' 
To  meet  the  just  reward  to  virtue  due. 


SINGULAR  BLUNDER. 

Among  the  egregious  mistakes  which  foreigners  are 
constantly  committing,  about  the  geography,  sooial 
state,  and  political  organization  of  our  country,  we 
have  met  with  none  noore  remarkable,  considering  the 
intelHgept  source  whence  it  comes,  and  the  period  of 
its  utterance,  than  one  in  the  Edinborg  Review  for  Oc- 
tober, 1836 ;  where,  in  speaking  of  various  schemes  of 
reform  for  the  British  Parliament,  the  reviewer  imagines 
U.  S.  senators  to  be  appointed  in  a  mode  never  dreamed 
of  by  any  mortal  on  this  side  the  Atlantic.    He  says: 

**  Others  have  proposed  that  the  Upper  House,  like 
the  Jimeriean  Sciurfe,  should  be  appointed  by 
fiom  a  list  tf  candidates  preseiUed  hf  the  CrownJ* 


THE    DESERTER: 

A  Romance  of  the  American  RerolutioD,  founded  on  a  well 

aoilMatfcaced  laddent. 

IN  TEN   CHAPTERS. 


CHAPTER  Vm. 

Baeehos  we  know ;  and  we  aUow 
HIsapeyrilee. 


-Sir,  ere  yon  here  ?  things  that  love  night 


Love  not  euch  nights  ae  theee ;  the  wrathful  skiee 
Frighten  the  very  wandenre  of  the  daik. 
And  make  them  keep  their  caveei,    Blneelwas 
Such  sheete  of  fire,  euch  burete  of  horrid  thunder, 
Such  groane  of  roaring  wind  and  rain,  I  never 
Remember  to  have  heard. 


It  was  on  a  dark  and  tempestuous  night,  wfaeo 
searoely  a  being  was  to  be  met  in  the  gloomy  alreecs  of 
the  city,  that  Muller,  the  shoemaker  of  wbom  we  have 
spoken,  having  dismissed  his  apprentiees  from  work  at 
an  early  hour,  and  entrasted  his  shop  to  the  aaperia- 
tendenoe  of  hb  careful  spouse,  sat  in  the  decently  fur- 
nished back  room  of  the  second  story  of  his  unpretend- 
ing, but  snug  habitation,  entertaining  a  inieot  of  some- 
what dandified  appearance.  The  shutters  were  ear^ 
fblly  closed,  and  the  apartment  brightly  lighted,  while 
on  a  table,  between  its  inmates,  stood  a  pair  of  decsn- 
ters  filled  with  sparkling  wine.  Everything  around  the 
conviviaiists  bore  a  cheerful  appearance;  and  it  was 
only  during  the  short  pauses  of  a  brisk  conversation, 
that  the  raging  of  the  elements  without  might  be  heard : 
and  then  the  pattering  of  the  rain  against  the  shuttef% 
and  the  roaring  of  the  wind  over  the  chiooney^op^ 
served  but  to  remind  them  of  the  comfort  of  thdr 
situation.  * 

In  tlie  midst  of  their  joOity,  the  wife  of  the  shoe- 
maker entered  and  informed  her  husband  thatseigeant- 
major  Champe,  of  the  American  legion,  was  in  the  riiop 
below,  and  wished  to  know  whether  hi»  hoots  wen 
finished, 

"  You  don't  say  so  !**  exdumed  Muller,  with  great 
apparent  uneasinesSi  **  To  be  sure,  I  did  promise  hha 
be  should  have  them  to-night ;  but  who,  in  the  name  of 
wonder,  could  dream  ai  his  coming  after  them  through 
such  a  storm?  He  must  be  in  a  great  hurry.  Mr. 
Wilmington,  if  it  would'nt  oflfend  you,  sir,  Vd  just  ask 
him  up  to  take  a  glass  of  wine,  by  way  of  sraoochiQg 
over  the  disappointment" 

«<  Vy  you  see,  Mr.  Muller,**  returned  the  red-foced 
Mr.  Wilmington  (so  called  on  this  side  of  the  Atlsntie^ 
whatever  might  have  been  his  name  in  his  native  oonn- 
^<7)>  '*yoa  knows,  sir,  as  'ow.  Tm  very  parttclar  in 
the  company  1  keeps.  I  n  regard  of  that,  howsomdever, 
if  you  stands  hanswerable  for  it — vy,  as  his  honor,  the 
Cdonel,  said  to  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  in  my  presence,  its 
on  your  responsibility,  hof  course.*' 

''Just  so,  Mr.  Wilmington,  exacUy  so,"  returned  the 
shoemaker  with  great  gravity.  "Now,  do  you  know 
I  like  you  for  that  very  foshion  yon  have  of  coming  to 
the  pint  without  any  hems  or  haws  7  Well  I  do,  now, 
really.  Show  up  Mr.  Champe,  wife.  The  sergtent- 
major  is  a  fine  follow,  Mr.  WilmingioQ.'  When  he 
comes  in.  Judge  for  yourself.    Don't  take  my  word  for 
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a  syllable  of  what  I  tell  you,  Mr«  Wilmington,  bnt  Just 
judge  for  yottnelC  And  look  here,  wife,  you  may  as 
well  ehut  up  the  shop,  for  it's  so  rainy  that  no  other 
customer  will  be  in  to-night,  Mr.  Wilmington,  here's 
your  health." 

They  raised  their  glasses,  and  the  guest,  finely  dis- 
playing the  rii^  on  his  chubby  fingers  as  he  did  so, 
drank  his  own  health  in  a  full  bumper  for  the  fifth  or 
sixth  time  that  evening ;  for  the  shoemaker  had  plied 
him  well.  But  after  Cfaampe  entered— *the  heretofore 
rigidly  abstemious  Champe— a  new  impetus  was  given 
by  him^to'the  conviYiality  of  the  eTemng,^and  the 
bottle  circulated-  far  more  freely  than  before. 

An  hour  passed  away  in  this  manner,  and  then  the 
countenances  and  actions  of  all  the  ba<^analians  ex- 
hibited the  advanced  stage  of  the  re? eU 

"Gentlemen,"  cried  Wilmington,  extending  his  right 
arm,  with  a  cambric  handkerchief  grasped  in  his  ring- 
bedecked  hand,  while  his  little  black  eye  flailed  in  great 
excitement,  ^  Vill  you  not  listen  to  reason,  or  Tont  you  7 
1  tells  you,  upon  the  Tord  of  a  gentleman,  that  the^ 
plan  was  the  Colonel's  h'own— he  was  the  very  gentle- 
man as  started  the  whole  scheme." 

"fwoukl  not  doubt  any  gentleman's  honor  or  word," 
cried  Champe,  stammering,  **much  less  that  of  a 
Cokmels— 's,  gentlemen.  But  then,  Mr.  Wilmington, 
it  is  so  easy,  sir,  for  a  gentleman— any  gentleman— to 
be  mistaken.  Here's  my  respects,  gentlemen,  to  your^ 
to  you  both." 

"The  eanest  thing  in  the  world,  Mr.  Champe,  cer- 
tainly," cried  the  complaisant  shoemaker,  agreeing  with 
both  his  guests ;  "  but  then  Mr.  Wilmington  is  always 
so  correcL" 

"Mistaken!**  repeated  the  valet  de  ehambve  of 

Colonel ,  (for  such  was  Mr.  Wilmington,)  as  he 

petulantly  knocked  his  glass  upon  the  table  with  a 
force  that  dashed  it  to  pieces.  "  Hi  tells  you  the  thing's 
himpossible ;  what  the  hye  sees  and  the  hear  'ears,  h'ts 
no  mistake  whatsomdever,  mind  me.  Says  the  Colonel 
to  mc,  '  Vilmington,'  says—that  is  to  say,  'Jtfr.  Vil- 
mington,'  says  he — 'you  will  oblige  me,'  says  be,  (for 
he's  the  perlitest  man  in  the  vorld,  is  his  honor,)  *by 
just  keeping  jont  mouth  shut  about  anything  you  might 
have  heard  to-nighL'  Yell,  that*s  hexac'ly  what  makes 
me  remember  the  thing ;  for,  Lord  bless  you,  I'd  been 
so  used  to  'earin'  gentlemen  talk,  'as  I  'ad'nt  taken  no 
notice  whatsomdever  upon  it.  But  seeing  there  was 
som'ut  pertic'ler  they'd  been  talkin'  on  this  time,  vy  I 
wery  naVraUy  begun  fur  to  recollect  what  it  was*  VelL 
It  then  h'occurred  to  me  that  they'd  made  up  to  spread 
a  report  among  the  prisoners  as  was  to  be  hexchanged 
the  next  day,  as  'ow  that  Major  Ginerel  —^  was 
hexpected  to  come  over  shortly  to  h'our  side;  jist  as 
Gineral  Arnold  had  done.  Now  I  put  it  to  any  gentle- 
roan,  whether  there's  any  mistake  in  that." 

"  Why,  I  should  say,  Mr.  Wilmington,"  answered 
the  smooth  shoemaker,  "  that  that  argiment  is  conclu- 
sive. I  don't  want  to  flatter  you,  sir,  nor  any  other 
gentleman ;  but  I  do  declare  I  like  your  way  of  fetch- 
ing up  your  argiments  to  a  pint*-positively  I  do." 

"  And  I  say,"  cried  Champe,  hiccoughing,  as  he  flou- 
rished his  glass  above  his  head,  "it's  no  such  thing. 
Any  fellow — that  is,  any  gentleman  could  be  mistaken 
yet,  notwithstanding  all  thaL" 
"'Od  rot  it,"  cried  the  angry  valet;  "H'is'nt  fact 


fact?  What  the  d ^l,Mr.  Sergeant— but  I  must  be 

permitted  to  say  that  you  does  seem  to  be  the  'ardest 
gentleman  to  be  convinced  I  ever  seed.  Vy,  sir,  it 
was'nt  a  veek  hafter  that,  h'afore  Sir  Heitry  supped 
agin  with  us,  at  his  honor's  quarters,  and  his  hexcell 
lency  was  in  the  mightiest  good  humor  hever  I  seed 
'im  afore;  for  it  seemed  they'd  'card  betwixt 'em,  as 
'ow  Vashington  believed  the  'ole  story  tbey  told  the 
prisoners.  Yell  now.  Vhere's  the  mistake  about  that 
there?  Hanswer  me  that,  by —,  sir.  Hanswer  me 
that,  I  say."  And  with  the  air  of  one  who  has  indis- 
putably gained  his  point,  the  gentleman's  gentleman 
helped  himself  to  a  dean  glass  and  more  wine. 

It  was  not  long  after  this,  that. the  conversation  of 
the  bacchanalians  flagged ;  and  Champe,  appearing  to 
be  overcome  with  the  potations  in  which  he  had  in- 
dulged, leaned  his  head  upon  the  table ;  and  notwith- 
standing the  horror  expressed  by  the  shocked  Mr.  Wil- 
mington, absolutely  snored  loudljB 

"Yell!"  exclaimed  the  worthy  and  trusty  valet, 
turning  up  his  red  nose  in  derision,  and  addressing  bis 
host,  "I  must  say,  Mr.  MuUer,  as  'ow  you  H'americans 
has  strange  notions  of  perliteness,  re'Iy." 

MuUer  made  some  excuse  for  the  sergeant,  and,  soon 
afterward,  Wilmington  took  his  leave,  moving  out  of 
the  house  with  a  forced  precision  of  step  that  was  quite 
necessary  to  conceal  a  certain  involuntary  tendency  of 
his  frame  to  vary  from  the  perpendicular. 

No  sooner  had  the  door  closed  upon  him  and  the 
shoemaker,  who  politely  accompanied  his  guest  to  the 
street  door  of  the  building,  ^n  Champe  arose  from 
his  recumbent  posture  with  an  eye  as  calm  and  com- 
posed as  usuaL  He  had  been  practising  deception ;  for 
now  there  was  not  the  least  sign  of  intoxication  or  even 
drowsiness  about  him.  He  then  consulted  his  watch; 
and,  drawing  a  piece  of  blank  paper  from  bis  pocket, 
wrote  a  few  lines  in  a  disguised  hand,  and  folding  it  in 
the  form  of  a  letter,  handed  it  to  MoUer,  who  by  this 
time,  with  a  half-sappressed  but  significant  laugh,  re- 
entered the  room,  as  sober  as  Champe  himself. 

"Read  it,"  said  the  latter,  as  his  companion  took  the 
paper ;  "  yo«  can  direct  and  enclose  it  wheif  you  think 
proper." 

"  You  have  not  signed  it,"  returned  the  shoemaker. 

"  It  is  better  so,"  repUed  Champe  briefly.  "  Will 
you  be  good  enough  to  light  me  to  the  door?" 

"  Why  hurry  7"  asked  Mullen  "  Come,  sit  down, 
and  let  us  take  one  glass  of  wine  at  least  in  comfort. 
Come,  it  is  not  late." 

''I  must  go," returned  the  sergeant  decidedly.  "I 
have  some  little  business  to  transact  at  my  quartera 
before  I  sleep." 

No  forther  opposition  was  nmde  by  MuUer,  and 
muffling  himself  closely  in  the  cloak  he  bad  thrown  off 
in  the  shop  below,  and  re-Kghting  a  small  lantern  he 
had  brought  with  him,  Champe  committed  himself  to 
the  rage  of  the  storm. 

"  One  thing  is  in  your  favor,"  said  Muller,  as  he  stood 
in  the  door  of  his  shop;  "the  wind  is  on  your  bsck." 

"  Yes— that's  lucky ;  I  should  not  care  about  facing 
such  a  storm  as  this.    Good  night." 

"GK)od  night  to  you,"  echoed  Muller;  and  the  door 
was  carefully  locked  and  bolted:  but  no  sooner  was 
this  done,  than  Champe,  whose  present  life  appeared  to 
be  one  of  continued  deception,  concealed  his  lantern 
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beneath  hie  cloak,  audi  cioMing  to  the  oppoiite  aide  of 
the  itreet,  etealthily  passed  the  house  he  had  jwl  left, 
in  a  direction  different  from  that  he  had  first  taken. 
Thus,  for  some  secret  reason,  he  deluded  the  very  man 
who  had  been  the  whole  evening  assisting  him  to  prac- 
tise upon  the  failings  of  another. 

Now  facing  the  blast,  which  a  few  minutes  be/bre  he 
had  pretended  he  thought  himself  lucky  in  being  ena- 
bled to  avoid,  the  deserter  walked  across  the  city  to  a 
long  wharf  in  the  East  river.  There  he  gave  a  whistle^ 
so  low  as  to  be  inaudible  at  any  great  distanee,  on  ao> 
count  of  the  roar  of  the  wind  and  the  lashing  of  the 
troubled  water  against  the  pillars  and  butmenu  of  the 
wharC 

'*Yott  are  punctual/'  said  a  suppressed  but  deep 
voice  in  unexpected  proximity. 

He  quickly  turned  bis  lantern  in  the  direction  whence 
it  proceeded,  and  its  light  fell  upon  the  speaker.  He 
was  plainly  dressed, «nd  diminutive  in  stature ;  but  his 
eye  and  forehead  might  indicate  to  a  physiognomist 
excessive  shrewdness  and  determination*  From  hia 
dialect,  be  was  probably  a  native  of  one  of  the  eastern 

The  two  now  walked  to  the  extremity  of  the  long 
wharf  ere  they  exchanged  another  word.  There,  al- 
though unprotected  from  the  pelting  of  the  storm,  they 
conversed  long  and  earnestly. 

*' When  do  we  meet  again  7**  aaked  the  atranger,  at 
the  conclusion  of  the  conibrenoe. 

^To-morrow,  at  the  same  hoar  we  met  to  mght," 
ratnmed  Champe.    ^St«]litbehere7'* 

'*No— let  it  be  the  third  wibftrf  above;  we  must  at 
least  vary  the  plees  of  our  meetings.-  After  to-morrow, 
we  may  as  well  change  the  haw  also.  W^  must  not 
be  too  regular  in  our  mouona.** 

'*  You  are  right,"  sakl  the  deaerter,  "  do  we  separate 
here  7" 

**  Tea— and  mark  me — if  we  meet  in  the  day-time 
by  accident,  we  are  perfect  atiangera." 

*'AsyoupleaseJ' 

The  next  day  intelligence  was  received  in  the  city, 
which  caused  almost  universal  gloom.  Arnold  shut 
himself  up  in  bis  house,  refusing  to  see  even  Champe, 
upon  whom,  also,  as  Ihr  aa  might  be  judged  from  his 
usually  imperturbable  exterior,  the  afflicting  news  took 
a  strong  hold.  Sir  Henry  Clinton's  utmost  efforts  had 
fkiled ;  the  American  court'martial,  with  the  inflexible 
Greene  for  Ita  president,  had,  the  day  provwus,  de- 
clared Major  Andre  a  spy ;  and  in  conibrmity  to  the 
summary  usage  of  martial  law,  he  had,  in  pursuance  of 
the  same  sentence,  been  hung  that  morning ! 

According  to  agreement,  Champe  met  bis  acquaint- 
ance at  the  wharf:  but  this  interview  was  shorter  than 
the  last,  and  the  interval  of  non-interoourse  agreed  upon 
to  follow  it,  much  longer  than  that  which  had  preceded 
it*  Some  event  had  occurred,  which  materially  inter- 
fered with  their  mysterious  plotting.  After  Um  lapse 
of  a  fortnight,  however,  they  resumed  their  negotiations, 
and  met  every  evening. 

In  the  meantime,  AmoM,  for  whom  the  aeent  detes- 
tation of  his  aaaociates  in  arms  had  decidedly  increased 
since  Andre's  death,  plunged  more  deeply  into  the  vor- 
tex of  k>w  dissipation  than  before.  Still  he  returned 
regularly  to  his  residence  every  nighi  at  twelve,  after 
which,  and  before  retiring  to  bed,  Champe  had  disco- 


vered that  he  always  took  a  aoiitary  walk  in  a  garden, 
aeparated  from  the  pramisea,  on  which  the  aeigeant  wai 
quartered,  only  by  an  alley  bounded  by  a  pale  fence. 

To  this  alley  the  deaerter  now  repaired  aa  regiidariy 
as  Arnold  did  to  his  garden,  and,  as  though  not  content 
with  thus  aeoretly  intruding  upon  the  privacy  of  the 
reatleaa  and  guilty  being,  whose  eonduct  he  had  imi- 
tated ao  closely,  he,  one  night,  when  the  lattling  at  the 
atorm  prevented  the  noiae  he  made  from  being  heard 
in  theaorrounding  houses,  knocked  off  a  portion  of  the 
paling  and  replaced  it  in  such  a  manner  aa  enabled  him, 
subsequently,  to  remove  it  at  will,  and  nlently  pass 
through  the  aperture.  When  in  the  garden,  he  might 
easily  conceal  himself  in  the  shrubbery,  and  doaely 
watch  the  traitor,  even  to  observing  his  contorted  vis- 
age and  clenched  hands,  while  bitter  reflection  was 
doing  its  sternest  work  upon  him. 

And  had  Champe  already  grown  so  calkms  to  his  own 
sin  7  And  if  so,  had  he  so  completely  oonqoered  all  hu- 
man feeling,  that  he  could  thus  riot  in  the  dsstrcaa  of  mind 
of  another7  Had  he  grown  ao  enamored  of  thai,  which 
prior  to  hia  desertion,  he  had  ever  appeared  to  detest— a 
life  of  habitual  hypocrisy  and  deoeption — that  he  even 
now  intended  to  glory  in  the  wretchedness  of  another, 
from  whom,  bad  as  he  was,  he,  at  least,  had  reonved  no- 
thing but  kindness  7  Be  this  as  it  might,  deep  was  the 
game  played  by  the  Viiginian,  while  in  New  York: 
heavy  waa  the  atake ;  and  eonaummate  the  akill  with 
which  he  atrove  to  win  it* 

The  night  suooeeding  this  act,  Champe  had  aa  nmal 
an  interview  with  his  friend  of  wharf  memory.  This 
occurred  in  the  centre  of  the  Hudson,  on  board  a  lon& 
diarp,  narrow  barge,  built  with  en  express  view  to 
swift  motion,  but  not  remarkable  for  the  brightneas  of 
her  paint,  or  the  pleaaantneas  of  her  aocoounodations. 

"You  may  as  well  give  me  the  letter,"  said  Champe's 
companion,  (as  they  pulled  in  for  a  basin  on  the  north 
side  of  the  town,) "  in  which  the  rewards  you  promised 

are  agreed  to  by b    As  I  stand  penonally  pledged 

to  the  other  men  for  the  amount,  I  ought  to  be  in  pos- 
session of  the  voncher." 

'*It  is  here,"  returned  the  deserter,  readily,  handing 
him  the  letter  in  question*  "  And  now  let  us  once  more 
repeat  the  particulara  of  our  plan,  in  order  that  there 
may  be  no  possibility  of  mistake.  To-morrow  nigbt, 
at  half  past  eleven,  this  boat  will  be  at  the  very  spot  at 
which  we  are  now  about  to  land,  manned  with  four 
hands  7*' 

^  She  wiU.** 

<'8he  will  lay  there  until  we  arrive,  even  ahooU  that 
be  three  o'clock  7" 

"Such  are  the  directions  already  given.  I  will  re- 
peat them  to-morrow." 

**  Very  good ;  and  you  meet  me  directly  in  front  of 
my  quarters,  twenty  minutes  before  twelve  7** 

"Precisely.'* 

"Prepared,  without  foil,  with  a  strong .^  He 

laid  his  band  significantly  on  his  month. 

"Without  foil" 

"  If  interrupted  in  our  way  to  the  boat,  we  are  going 
to  the  guard  house  7" 

"  Exactly.  It  would  be  a  sin  to  leave  a  companion 
who  happened  to  take  a  little  too  much  grog,  to  tbe 
inclemency  of  night,'*  answered  the  New  Eaglandman 
drily. 
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'^Let  us  compare  watches.  There  is  just  moonlight  1 
•noQgh  left  to  distioguish  the  lime.** 

Their  watches  Taried  some  two  or  three  minutes: 
•yen  that  trifling  difierence  was  duly  corrected. 

'*We  part  immediately  apon  landing,"  pursued 
Champe,  "and  are  still  strangers  if  we  chance  to  meet 
preTiotts  to  the  appointed  hour?" 

'' Aye— «nd  Uun,  if  any  other  person  should  happen 
to  obtrude  himself  upon  us.** 

"  We  understand  each  other,**  said  Champa,  summa- 
rily dosing  the  dialogue,  as  he  sprung  ashore,  leaving 
the  care  of  the  boat  to  his  companion,  without  ofiering 
by  word  or  aa  to  assist  in  securing  her. 

From  eleven  till  one  on  the  succeeding  night,  four  stout 
and  skilfal  rowers  rested  upon  their  oars  at  the  designat- 
ed place.  Champe's  friend  then  approached  them,  angry 
and  oUme,  He  dismissed  them  from  further  attendance. 
He  had  been  faithful  to  his  engagement ;  but  the  i^cr- 
ter  had  not ! 


CHAPTER  IZ. 

"  Can  I  forget  Um  ?— drivB  Mm  from  mj  ■ool  ? 
Oh !  he  win  ■tlU  be  present  to  mj  ejes. 
Hit  words  will  eTer  echo  ia  mj  ears. 


Smith, 


We  should  perhaps  have  mentioned  before,  that  from 
the  period  of  Champe's  desertion,  the  health  of  Colonel 
Brookville  had  rapidly  amended ;  but,  as  though  ad- 
monished by  this  attack  of  illness  to  be  in  readiness  for 
another,  he  did  not  cease  to  urge  his  daughter  to  name 
a  day  for  her  union  with  Birdsall.  Her  consent  to  this 
measure  he  afiected  to  consider  as  already  given,  by  her 
indignant  reply  to  her  soulless  suiter,  when  he  had 
asserted  that  Champa  would  disgrace  himself:  nor  did 
he  ask  her  to  express  it  more  directly. 

As  had  been  intimated,  the  Colonel's  republicanism 
was  founded  in  nothing  more  or  less  than  disappoint 
ment.  His  hatred  of  the  British  government  was 
unjust ;  for  in  the  matter  which  originated  it,  be,  alone, 
kad  been  to  blame.  His  secret  motto  was  not — "En- 
gland I  with  all  thy  faults  I  love  thee  still;**  but— 
**  England,  I  love  thy  faults.**  He  was,  in  principle, 
as  thorough  an  aristocrat,  as  ever  lorded  it  over  the 
freeborn  poor:  he  was  a  republican  only  through  sel- 
fishness. He  had  a  sovereign  contempt  for  poverty, 
and  as  well  for  that  which  the  "booted  and  spurred*' 
have  been  pleased  to  denominate  humhU  birth.  In  his 
very  soul,  the  Colonel  loved  a  lord. 

Mr.  Selwin  Birdsall  was  by  birtk  an  Englishman. 
He  came  also  of  a  noble  family.  He  was  one  of  the 
numberless  instances,  that  incontestably  prove  blood, — 
mere  blood,  to  be  nothing ;  or  that  if  the  same  blood 
that  ran  in  the  veins  of  a  praiseworthy  ancestry  doei 
exist  in  those  of  an  unworthy  posterity,  it  frequently 
does  not  retain  its  virtue  as  long  as  well  bottled  wine. 
This  noble  bkiod  then,  whether  sweet  and  rich,  or  sour 
and  thin,  dwelt  in  the  veins  of  Birdsall ;  and  if  one 
does  happen  to  be  a  sheep,  why  certes,  the  lion-like 
blood  of  a  mighty  ancestor  ought  to  suffice  for  four  or 
five  generations— or,  in  other  words,  until  the  course  of 
affairs,  terrestrial  perchance,  brings  up  onef  Aer  Hon  to 
prove  (hat  "  the  blood  of  the  family"  has  not  degene- 
rated. 


No  doubt  Birdsall  was  convinced  of  this ;  for  amid 
the  many  opportunities  around  him,  he  never  offered  to 
demonstrate  whether  his  blood  was  crimson  or  white. 
However,  as  has  been  done  by  many  others  who  are 
fancied  to  possess  the  "  princely  bearing,"  or  the  "air 
noble,"  he  proved  his  puManimUy  by  agreeing  to  accept, 
as  the  gift  of  compulsion,  the  hand  of  a  woman  whose 
heart  was  another's : — a  trifling  circumstance,  by  the 
bye,  of  which  a  man  possessed  of  a  spark  of  fwhtiiiy 
of  mind  would  never  have  been  guilty. 

Mr.  Birdsall  enjoyed  no  title,  though  he  stood  a 
chance  of  getting  one.  There  was  only  a  cousin,  "a 
young  gentleman  in  ill  health,"  between  him  and  it ;  and 
if  the  said  cousin  should  happen  to  recover  his  health — 
as,  were  it  not  for  the  Impending  honors  and  inheritance, 
(matters  supposed  greatly  to  elevate  human  nature,)  it 
was  natural  for  Birdsall  \fi  hope  he  would — ^why,  the 
latter  had  wealth  enough  to  buy  an  honor  or  two  for 
himself^  But,  then,  as  his  present  wealth  was  a  very 
convenient  thing,  just  where  it  was,  Mr.  Birdsall  was 
looking  with  anxiety  for  a  letter  from  England  with  a 
Haek  seal — that  is,  he  thought  it  probable  such  a  letter 
would  arrive — that  his  poor  cousin  must  die — and  that 
death  was  an  awful  thing,  though  inevitable — all  of 
which  he  persuaded  himself  it  was  very  natural  he 
should  think  of 

The  Coloners  family,  on  the  other  hand,  had  merely 
been  "distinguished" — not  titled:  and  he  made  himself 
believe  that  he  should  take  the  best  and  wisest  revenge 
upon  his  country,  by  forcing  out  of  it  a  share  of  its 
loaves  and  fishes  for  hisopsleflty.  How  very  easy  it 
is,  pleasantly  to  de^ftffiurselves ! 

But  what  was  to  become  of  the  happiness  of  Colonel 
Brookrille's  only  child?  Pooh! — ^Happiness  in  matri- 
monial engagements,  and  excessive  gratitude  to  the 
preserver  of  one's  life,  were  very  interesting  subjects 

in  novels ;  but  in  real  life ^Nonsense  I  He  had  been 

happy  enough,  and  so  had  his  wife,  and  they  had  been 
betrothed  from  their  cradles.  Wh/  might  not  Emma? 
Her  romance  would  wear  off  afler  a  while,  and  then 
how  much  better  would  be  her  situation  as  the  wife  of 
a  high'born,  and  perchance  a  titled  husband  7 

Such  were  the  arguments  of  the  Colonel,  and  such 
have  frequently  been  used  by  those  who  have  recklessly 
consigned  a  tender  and  susceptible  being,  full  of  life 
and  imagination,  to  the  whims  and  caprice  of  a  dronish, 
sordid,  spiritless  man  of  wealth,  or — ^Heaven  save  the 
mark— of  fimiiy  ! 

There  may  be  some,  even  among  the  repubHean 
readers  of  this  narrative,  who  think  that  Miss  Brook- 
ville  "  stooped  too  much"  in  setting  her  afllections  upon 
Champe :  but  not  one  can  tell  why  they  think  so,  or 
in  what  she  stooped !  The  Colonel  affirmed  that  he  was 
beneath  his  daughter: — (we  now  speak,  be  it  remem- 
bered, of  a  period  previous  to  the  Virginian's  deser^ 
tion ;) — ^but  when  unexpectedly,  the  unhappy  Emma 
asked  him  wherein  he  was  beneath  her,  he  had  no  an- 
swer. True,  he  said,  that  "he  was  of  low  family;" 
but  when  his  daughter  timidly  requested  him  to  define 
the  term  he  had  used,  he  could  not  do  it  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  would  not  disprove  the  very  assertion  he  had 
made.  The  family  in  question  had  been  noted  for  its 
respectable  and  upright  character.  In  short,  no  charge 
against  it,  except  that  of  poverty,  would  stand  the  test 
of  argument,  and  that  had  been  brought  upon  them  by 
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the  will  of  their  Creator.  Crime  had  no  hand  in  thiir 
poTerty. 

Birdsall  made  a  ihoueand  asMrtions  derogatory  to 
hi*  riTal;  but  mere  assertions,  particularly  when  in- 
Tented  by  interested  meanness,  prove  nothing. 

But  why  was  Colonel  Brookville  or  his  pampered  fa- 
vorite proud?  Had  they  a  right?  No.  Truth  would 
find  it  as  hard  to  answer  that  question  io  their  favor  as 
the  previous  one,  against  Champed 

<*  Whj  were  they  proud  ?  Bacmnee  thefr  nwrble  fbuots' 
Oneh*d  with  more  pride  than  do  a  wretch*!  tear*  ? 

Why  were  they  proud  f  Beeanae  fair  orange  moaDia 
Wete  of  more  aoil  aecent  than  lasar*etaira  ? 

Wbjr  were  they  proud .'  Because  red>ltned  aceoania 
Were  richer  than  the  aonga  of  Orecian  jeara  ? 

Why  wer3  they  proud  ?  e^em,  we  aak  aloud. 

Why,  tB  the  name  of  fiery*  were  they  proud  V** 

As  Colonel  Brookville's  health  amended,  that  of  his 
daughter's  evidently  declined.  She  did  not,  however, 
confine  herself  to  her  room — she  weiiU  not ;  she  had 
been  deeply,  and,  aa  she  thought,  wantonly  injured ; 
and  her  wounded  womanly  pride  would  not  yield.  But 
her  cheek,  with  every  passing  day,  grew  paler ;  the 
interesting  pensiveness  of  her  beautiful  eye  of  blue 
had  sunk  into  an  expression  of  dejection;  and  her 
hitherto  elastic  step  became  faint  and  lingering.  Any, 
but  sordid  self-interested  witnesses— even  the  deserter 
himself  would  have  decided  that  her  hopes  were  blight- 
ed, and  that  her  days  of  Joy  were  past.  Her  mother 
was  alarmed,  and  though  she  had  heretofore  been  mute 
on  the  subject,  fearing  the  displeasure  of  her  husband, 
and  disapproving  of  her  daughter's  preference  for 
Champe, — now  boldly  interceded,  and  besought  the 
Colonel  not  to  force  her  to  wed  Birdsall. 

But  BrookvilJe  grew  angry,  stormed,  decided  that 
Loudoun  county  was  too  dull  a  winter's  residence  for 
his  daughter,  whose  malady  he  said  required  change  of 
scene  more  than  anything  else;  and  forthwith  made 
preparations  for  removing  to  Richmond. 

Thither  they  accordingly  went.  The  Christmas 
holydays  were  spent  there  in  the  gaiety  of  the  town — 
increased  in  consequence  of  the  legislature  being  in 
session  at  that  period  ;  but  ere  the  festivities  of  New- 
Year  were  ended,  a  sudden  check  was  opposed  to  all 
enjoyment.  The  traitor  Arnold  bad  resumed  his  activity 
in  the  service  of  his  new  master.  His  undeniably  supe- 
rior talents  were  displayed  on  a  new  theatre.  He  had 
made  his  famous  descent  upon  Virginia !  He  was  within 
a  short  distance  of  the  seat  of  government!  Confusion 
ensued ;  and  flight  was  the  order  of  the  day.  Even 
the  governor  (Jefferson)  was  obliged  to  flee  for  personal 
safety  and  narrowly  escaped. 

Then  commenc^  those  scenes  of  devastation  and 
rapine— of  indiscriminate  destruction  of  property,  both 
public  and  private— that  ended  only  with  the  stay  of 
the  mighty  Lost  One  in  Virginia :  proving  at  once  the 
debased  state  of  the  mind  of  him  who  had  raised  his 
arm  agamst  his  country,  and  the  great  talent  that  ena^ 
bled  him  with  so  small  a  force  as  he  commanded,  to  com- 
mit a  series  of  bold  depredations  upon  the  strongest 
state  in  the  infhnt  Union. 

Among  those  who  fled  frofti  Richmond  on  his  approach, 
were  Colonel  Brookville  and  his  family.  Like  many 
others  they  retired  from  one  place  to  another,  scarcely 

^jree/5. 


knowing^-so  rapid  were  the  movements  of  the  Bri- 
tish Brigadier — whither  to  fiee  for  safety.  At  length 
they  took  up  their  residence  at  Petersburg^  the  Colonel 
preferring  merely  to  keep  out  of  the  way  of  the  enemy 
until  tranquillity  might  be  restored  to  that  section  of 
the  country,  rather  than  return  to  his  villa,  for  which, 
since  he  had  left  it,  his  dislike  had  been  greatly  strength- 
ened. Added  to  this,  he  wished,  if  possible,  to  preserve 
some  property  he  possessed  in  that  part  of  the  state 
from  the  marauden— for  neither  Arnold,  or  General 
Philips,  who  afterwards  took  the  commsnd,  deserve  a 
better  title.  But  his  belief,  that  the  British  would,  in 
order  to  secure  a  retreat  when  necessary,  confine  their 
operations  to  the  banks  of  James  river,  was  erroneooa. 

After  joining  and  superseding  Arnold,  Philips  had 
been  instructed  by  ComwalUs,  now  advancing  from 
the  south,  to  jom  him  with  his  whole  force  at  Peters- 
burg: but  aa  the  Baron  Steuben  attempted  to  prevent 
him  from  entering  the  latter  plaee,  Colonel  Brookville 
did  not  remove  fVom  it  at  the  first  intimation  of  the 
approach  of  the  British.  Steuben,  however,  soon  found 
that  all  the  resistance  he  had  it  in  his  power  to  ofler 
would  be  ineffectual;  and  Philips  entered  the  town 
that  kk  at  least,  was  never  to  leave  alive,*  sooceasfbl  aa 
was  his  every  act  in  Virginia. 

It  was  in  a  narrow  road  leading  from  this  place  that 
Colonel  Brookville's  carriage  was  overtaken,  and  he 
and  Mr.  Birdsall  unceremoniously  taken  Irom  it  and 
sent  bade  as  prisoners,  while  their  capUm  seized  every- 
thing it  was  practicable  to  carry  off,  not  excepting  the 
horses;  leaving  the  females  of  the  party  to  take  cars 
of  themselves. 

In  this  situation,  they  would  have  followed  the  cap- 
tives ;  but  the  number  of  troops  that  now  poured  out 
of  the  town,  in  pursuit  of  those  who  were  to  have  op- 
posed them,  rendered  this  step  impossible.  On  the 
contrary,  a  compact  body  of  the  cavalry  now  entered 
the  road  in  which  they  were,  compelling  them  to  seek 
safety  in  fleeing  before  them,  or  in  adopting  the  alterna- 
tive of  crossing  the  fence  at  the  roadaide— and  flying 
through  the  fields. 

The  latter  method,  waJs,  however,  scarcely  practica- 
ble ;  for  the  fences  were  high — and  the  horse  came 
rapidly  on,  in  a  column  that  filled  tiiicoad  from  side  to 
side ;  and,  if  they  attempted  to  dunb  the  rails,  would 
overtake  them  before  they  could  accomplish  their  de- 
sign. On  the  other  hand,  they  mnst  necessarily  soon 
be  overtaken  if  they  went  on ;  and,  af^  neariy  ez^ 
hausting  their  strength  in  the  violent  esertion  to  escape 
in  the  latter  manner,  they  with  great  difliculty  got 
into  the  fieMs— half  breathless  through  fatigue  and 
apprehension. 

Intent  upon  their  object,  the  horsemen  passed  swiftly 
on,  withont  heeding  them ;  but  still  their  return  was 
prevented  by  the  appearance  of  other  troops,  who  had 
by  this  time  left  Petersbuig ;  particulariy  some  in&ntry, 
who  now  deployed  along  Uie  road  through  which  the 
dragoons  had  just  passed.  They  then  endeavored  to 
return  to  Petersburg  by  taking  a  course  through  the 
fields ;  but  were  again  disappointed,  as  the  fence  wss 
by  this  time  thrown  down  in  several  places ;  and  par- 
ties of  stragglers,  dismissed  from  duty  and  already 
beginning  to  feel  the  effects  of  the  liquor  they  had 

•The  Britiah  Oeaeral  died  of  a  fever,  ten  days  after  eaterin; 
Petaraburg  in  triumph. 
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obtained  by  pillaging  the  abandoned  storehouses  of  the 
town,  were  roYing  in  cT'ery  direction. 

Utterly  at  a  loss  wLj^to  attempt  next,  the  fair  fugi- 
tives ftnitated  the  example  of  numbers  of  the  distressed 
inhabitants,  who  had  been  driven  from  their  homes  and 
were  now  dying  toward  an  adjoining  wood. 

This  however  did  not  save  Uiem  from  insult.  They 
were  pursued  and  overtaken  by  some  half  drunken 
soldiers.  ^Of  course  their  situation  was  now  infi- 
nitely wofse  than  it  could  have  been,  bad  they  at 
once  addressed  some  officer  among  the  British  troops, 
and  demanded  his  prottetion.  What  the  consequences 
of  their  neglect  of  this  would  have  been,  it  might  be 
difficult  to  say,  had  it  not  been  for  a  fortuitous  circum- 
stance. From  an  agent  of  Lord  Cornwallis,  in  Peters- 
burg, Philips  had  received  a  packet  containing  orders, 
among  which  was  one  directing  htm  to  respect  the  rights 
and  persons  of  private  individuals,  and  to  restrain  the 
licentiousness  of  his  troops,  if  necessary,  by  severe 
means — a  policy  dictated  by  wisdom  as  well  as  hu- 
manity, and  one  to  which  his  lordship  had  strictly  ad- 
hered in  his  march  toward  Virginia.  In  consequence  of 
this,  parties  of  trusty  men  were  now  ordered  to  patrol 
the  streets  of  the  town,  while  others,  mounted,  were 
directed  to  ride  through  its  vicinity — in  order  to  check 
those  horrid  scenes  which  their  leader  feared  had  already 
commenced. 

The  wife  and  daughter  of  Colonel  Brookville  were 
now  surrounded  by  a  band  of  lawless  ruffians,  who 
while  listening  to  their  story  were  secretly  enjoying 
their  distress;  and  under  pretence  of  leading  them  to  a 
place  of  safety,  were  merely  decoying  them  away  from 
the  town ;  when,  apprehending  danger  from  the  bold 
and  impudent  looks  of  the  fellows,  which  greatly  in- 
creased as  they  proceeded  on  their  way,  they  became 
terrified,  and  when  they  reached  the  wood  refused  to 
go  any  farther  with  them.  Force  was  now  resorted  to, 
when  suddenly  the  villains  were  hailed  by  the  leader 
of  an  advancing  party  of  cavalry,  and  ordered  to  halt 
This,  occasioning  a  contention— some  wishing  to  com- 
ply, and  others  swearing  they  would  obey  nobody  but 
their  own  officers — a  stout  savage  looking  fellow  among 
them  seized  the  opportunity — and  lifting  the  delicate 
form  of  Emma  in  bis  arms,  dashed  into  the  thicket. 

The  dragoons  now  coming  up,  their  leader  promptly 
ordered  them  to  protect  the  remaining  lady  at  all  ha- 
zards. When  she  turned  (oward  him,  it  appeared  that 
he  recognized  her  features;  for  uttering  an  ezelamation 
of  surprise  and  horror,  he  threw  himself  from  his  horse 
and  plunged  into  the  thicket  in  pursuit  of  the  man  who 
was  bearing  off  the  shrieking  maiden. 

Intoxicated  as  he  was,  the  8ooundrel'»  motions  were 
quick  and  ingenious:  but  speed  or  skill  availed  him 
little  now.  Before  he  ooukl  have  thought  it  possible 
he  was  overtaken : — a  grasp  was  upon  his  throat  like 
that  of  the  enraged  tiger.  To  have  resisted,  would  have 
been  madness—and  he  released  his  prisoner.  Then, 
with  tremendous  strength,  his  assailant  hurled  him  to 
the  earth,  and  Emma  Brookville  stood  speechless,  but 
with  a  wild  and  thrilling  expression  of  countenance — 
confronting  The  DasBaTBa! 

The  feelings  of  both  were  far  too  powerful  for  de- 
scription :  but  poignant  as  they  were,  another  moment 
would  render  them  more  to, 

Emma  was  the  first  to  speak.    Ere  sh«  did  so^  with 


what  a  fierce  velocity  did  a  hundred  thoughts  rush  upon 
her  brain,  and  then  subside  into  one  I 

'*  My  mother  7"  she  enquired  in  tremulous  accents — 

'^  Is  safe!**  answered  the  same  manly  and  encouraging 
voice,  that  in  the  mountains  of  Loudoun  county  had 
pronounced  the  same  welcome  words  in  relation  to  her 
Either,  more  than  three  years  before. 

'*  Your  mother,  Emma,"  repeated  Champe  kindly, 
and  advancing  to  her  side,  '*is  under  my  protection-— 
tell  me  of  mine,** 

"  Yours  /"  she  cried  wildly,— repulsing  his  attempt 
to  draw  her  toward  him,  while  her  fair  hands  in  her 
agony  of  feeling  wound  themselves  into  the  disordered 
hair  upon  her  brow,  as  though  she  would  have  plueked 
it  ruddy  thence — "Yours?  Ha!  now,  now  do  1  re- 
member all.  She  U  dead,  John  Champe — dead,  dead. 
Your  conduct  has  killed  her,  as  it  will  met  Away, 
traitor,  Away !— Or,  here!  strike!  cleave  me  to  the 
earth !  I  ask  it  in  Heaven's  name  I  Be  merciful  for  once, 
and  rid  me  of  my  misery." 

'^Tbis,"  cried  Champe — and  his  teeth  were  ground 
fiercely  together,  while  his  nails  buried  themselves  in 
the  palms  of  his  clenched  hands,  and  an  ague  seemed 
to  shake  his  powerful  frame;  ''Aye,  thit  is  serving 
one's  country — and  its  reward  ?**— 

The  blood  fled  firom  his  cheek— it  assumed  a  death- 
like hue, — his  eye  glared  madly,  and  the  expression  of 
his  whole  countenance  was  so  dreadful,  that  the  wretch, 
from  whose  grasp  he  had  wrested  his  mistress,  and  who 
furiously  advanced  upon  him  with  a  view  of  contesting 
the  prize,  slunk  silently  away  to  his  comrades. 

At  any  other  time,  Emma  would  have  been  greatly 
terrified  at  his  appearance ;  but  now,  her  own  feelings 
were  so  wrought  up,  that,  heedless  of  the  mad  flashing 
of  his  eye,  she  gazed  upon  him  with  a  wild,  but  steady 
look.  Such  a  state  of  feeling  was  too  powerful  to  last 
long  with  either — human  nature  could  not  endure  it. 
Staggering  to  a  tree,  the  deserter  leaned  against  it,  and 
those  welcome  relievers  of  thoughts  too  terrible  to  be 
borne — tears — trickled  to  the  ground  at  his  feet. 

The  excited  girl  saw  them,  and  her  heart  melted 
when  she  saw  that  hardy  Virginian  weep.  When  he 
turned  again  toward  her,  it  was  at  her  irresistible  per- 
suasion. She  had  approached  him — she  had  taken  his 
hand — nay,  she  was  even  pressing  it  alternately  to  her 
heart  and  her  ruby  lips,  or  bedewing  it  with  the  pearly 
drops  that  unutterable  woe  drew  from  her  own  blue 
eyes! 

He  gazed  upon  her  a  moment  with  a  look  full  of  ten- 
derness, and  then  his  usual  composure  was  restored. 

'*  Emma,"  he  said,  drawing  her  hand  within  his  arm, 
*'  I  will  lead  you  to  your  mother,  and  conduct  you  both 
to  a  farm  house  near  at  hand,  where  I  will  place  a 
guard  to  protect  you.  Can  I  do  anything  else  for  you? 
Where  is  your  father?" 

"  He  was  taken  prisoner  and  conveyed  to  Petersburg." 

**  He  will  be  released  or  paroUed  then.  I  ivill  inform 
him  where  you  are,  and  he  will  soon  rejoin  you." 

*'  You  are  too  kind  to  me,  John,"  she  said  sweetly, 
"  after  I  have  so  rudely  wounded  your  feelings.  But 
you  have— you  haoe  almost  broken  my  heart." 

*'  I  have  deserved  the  rebuke,"  he  replied  sternly, 
"  horrible  as  it  was  to  bear.  But  let  it  pass— you  must 
grant  me  a  favor — at  8  to-night  I  will  manage  to 
i  relieve  guard  mytelf.    WiU  fou  meti  me  at  thedhmir  7" 
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"  Yes,"  aniwered  Emma,  unbetitalingly ;  "  to  the 
presenrer  of  both  my  parents  and  myself  1  will  grant 
this  request,  thoogfa  he  has  once  and  &ta]ly  deeeiTed 
roe." 

*<Say  not  fatally,  Emma.  It  is  of  that  deception 
that  I  would  speak  at  the  hour  I  haTe  named." 

She  WAS  soon  in  the  arms  of  her  mother,  who  loaded 
the  deserter  with  thank&  Not  long  afterward,  through 
his  instramentality.  Colonel  BrookTiUe  was  enabled  to 
rejoin  them. 

The  greater  part  of  that  night  was  spent  by  Emma 
in  alternate  moments  of  hope  and  of  despair,  and  the 
latter  at  length  reigned  pammounL  Reflection  told 
her  she  had  no  reason  to  hope.  Was  he  not  a  deserter 
beyond  all  question?  What  explanation  could  he 
make?  Had  not  her  own  eyes  beheld  him  in  the  dress 
of  his  country's  enemies,  and  senring  in  the  Legion 
raised  by  the  arch  traitor,  Arnold  himeslf  7  Aye— and 
had  he  not  for  months  serred  in  that  detested  (end  pf 
iraUonI* 

Two  o'clock  arrifed — and  Emma  silently  sought  the 
door  of  the  farm  house.  The  guard  had  been  changed, 
and  those  on  duty  then,  were  foreignerii  In  reply  to 
her  inquiries,  she  learned  that  no  guard  from  the  Anieri- 
can  L^on  would  be  there  that  night. 

At  4  she  again  sought  the  door.  The  soldier  she 
had  questioned  spoke  truth.  Neither  Champa,  nor  any 
other  man  belonging  to  the  corps  in  which  he  served 
was  there. 

The  next  day.  Colonel  Brookville  suddenly  deter- 
mined to  return  to  Loudoun  county ;  and  ere  meridian 
he  and  his  family  were  some  distance  on  their  way 

thither. 

(TO  be  eoocludad  in  the  Fefaroarj  number.) 


CONFOUNDED  BORES. 

I  care  not  to  record  the  years, 
That  Time,  at  each  returning,  bears, 

Far  other  aims  for  me— 
To  meet  him,  on  his  rapid  flighty 
With  something,  which,  however  slight^ 

He  shall  not  diame  to 


Alas  I  the  rule  so  oft  laid  down, 
I  find  neglected  for  the  town — 

My  days  are  not  my  own ; 
This  one,  or  that,  would  try  his  power 
In  social  confab  for  an  hour— 

And  thus  the  hour  is  gone. 

My  wife,  inclined  to  spend  the  day 
Abroad,  should  surely  haTe  her  way^- 

There's  no  greift  harm  in  that. 
Were  she  cop  tented  so  to  do 
Alone,— but  husband  must  go  too: 

So  bring  his  itick  and  haU 

That  day  is  lost.    Luxurious  diet 
For  two  more  days  disturbs  my  quiet— 

«The  character  of  the  troope  eomprieing  the  email  legion 
Arnold  wae  enabled  to  raiee  le  well  known.  A  more  mtkleee 
set  of  ragaboode  nerer  fought  for  Britain.  They  were  nearly 
all  deeertere  the  refuse  of  the  American  Amy. 


And  then,  to  time  mispent, 
I'm  doom'd  to  add  the  greater  ill 
Of  physic  and  a  doctor's  bill, 

By  way  of  puntshmenL 

At  eight,  my  study  nicely  aired. 
My  pen  and  paper  all  prepared, 

I  sit  me  down  to  write ; 
When  bark!  the  knocker-to  the  door 
The  servant  flies — another  bore 

Is  full  before  my  sight. 

With  moody  brow,  and  strange  grimace, 
I  meet  his  broad  and  busy  fooe — 

He  talks  of  this  and  that ; 
The  travelling  English — men  of  straw— 
And  women  impudently  raw— 

And  other  slop-shop  chat. 

His  own  opinions ! — Gods!  how  strange — 
His  penny  intellect's  small  change — 

*  I' — *  mine' — *  we' — *  number  one  !* — 
Until  my  Tex'd  and  fever'd  blood 
Has  roused  me  to  a  savage  mood, 

Politeness  still  would  shun. 

Tet  how  escape  7~In  vain  he  sees 
My  eyes  grow  dim—my  answers  freeze 

Myself— yet  touch  him  not ; 
Tet  all  the  while,  he  knows  I  wish 
The  devil  had  him  in  a  dish. 

On  coals  confounded  hoL 

Of  all  the  fools  that  life  beset, 

At  least,  of  all  the  kinds  I've  met— 

Oh  hear  my  prayer,  ye  Gkida ! 
Preserve  me  from  the  monstrous  ass. 
Whose  impudence  becomes  the  pass 

To  bore  his  brother-sods. 

HOnACB  m  HOT  WATUL 


IMPORTANCE  OF  EARLY  EDUCATION. 

(From  the  Journal  of  Edneadoo.) 

What  is  the  object  of  Education?  Tojmrm  Cfts  dbs- 
How  is  this  to  be  done  ?  Not  by  lessons— but 
chiefly  through  the  influences  of  example,  eireumstan- 
ces,  and  situation.  How  soon  is  the  AM  exposed  to 
these  influences  7  From  the  moment  it  opens  its  eyes, 
and  feels  the  pressure  of  its  mother^  bosom:  from  the 
hour  that  it  becomes  cspable  of  noticing  what  passes 
around  it,  and  knowing  the  diiierenceof  one  thing  from 
another.  So  poweiful  are  the  gradual  and  imnocieed 
influences  of  these  eariy  mouths^  that  the  infiant,  if  in* 
dulged  and  humored,  may  grow  into  a  patty  tyrant  at 
ten  months  oM ;  and  toddle  about  at  two  years  a  seliidi, 
discontented,  irritable  thing,  that  cTcry  one  bat  the 
mother  turns  firom  with  disgust.  During  this  period, 
every  human  being  is  making  his  first  observation^ 
and  acquiring  his  first  experience;  passes  his  esriy 
judgments,  fonns  opinions,  acqulrss  habits.  They  may 
be  ingrained  into  the  character  for  life.  Soma  right 
and  some  vrvong  notions  may  take  such  ftnn  koU,  and 
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some  impresttoiif,  good  or  bad,  may  sink  so  deep,  at  to 
be  searcely  with  any  force  eradicated. — ^There  is  no 
doubt,  that  many  of  thooe  iocoFable  crookedneeeea  of 
diaposition,  which  we  attribute  to  Nature,  would  be 
found,  if  they  coold  be  traced,  to  haTe  originated  in  the 
early  cireamataneee  of  life :  just  as  a  defohned  and 
stunted  tree  is  not  so  from  any  natural  penrersity  of  the 
seed  from  which  it  sprung,  but  from  the  circumstances 
of  the  soil  and  situation  where  it  grew. 


TOUR  TO  THE  NORTHERN  LAKES. 

BT  A  CmZSN  OF  ALBEMABLE. 
(Concluded.) 

At  9  o'clock  on  Wednesday  we  weighed  anchor, 
and  again  entered  on  the  Huron,  now  tranquil,  and  pre- 
senting a  deep  blue  surface  to  the  eye.  The  lowering 
clouds  of  the  morning  gradually  disappeared,  a  light 
breeze  sprung  up,  sufficient  to  refresh,  without  impeding 
us,  and  we  glided  over  the  smooth  surface  of  the  lake 
with  fiur  greater  pleasure  for  the  discomforts  and  anxie- 
ties of  yesterday.    I  pass  my  leisure  hours  in  conversing 

with  Mr.  M ,  whose  memory  seems  wonderfully 

tenacious  of  the  much  he  has  read,  in  looking  into  Miss 
Martineau,  in  obserring  the  ererchanging  pictures  of 
human  life,  which  so  motley  a  crew  as  our  boat  presents, 
or  in  making  these  notes.  We  see  few  birds  and  no 
fish  in  the  lake— I  saw  one  sturgeon  jump  either  in 
Detroit  or  Lake  St.  Clair.  We  reached  Mackinaw 
about  6  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  The  white  barracks 
near  the  summit  of  the  island,  and  the  town  at  the  foot 
of  the  hill  may  be  seen  at  the  distance  of  10  miles  or 
more.  The  island  is  distinguished  from  the  other  lands 
on  the  lake  shores  by  its  greater  elevation — its  highest 
point  which  is  near  the  middle  of  the  island,  being  about 
300  feet.  It  terminates  abruptly  at  either  end,  and 
from  the  precipitous  character  of  its  margin,  or  of  the 
land  whidi  lies  back  of  its  narrow  beach,  it  seems 
eapable  of  being  made  almost  impregnable.  Its  harbor 
if  defended  by  a  pier  from  the  easterly  wind,  would  be 
a  yery  snug  one.  There  ti  no  garrison  here  at  present, 
that  which  lately  occupied  it  having  been  sent  to  Flo- 
rida. A  piece  of  land  sloping  from  the  foot  of  a  steep 
hill  to  the  water,  is  Isid  off  into  gardens  to  the  right  of 
the  town,  and  they  seem  to  be  very  productive — to  the 
left  is  the  village,  consisting  of  two  or  three  rows  of  old, 
low  dilapidated  houses  for  the  most  part ;  some  of  which 
were  built  by  the  French  when  this  was  one  of  their 
trading  posts.  Along  the  shore  were  Indian  lodges,  of 
a  conical  form,  and  covered  with  birch  bark,  while  the 
streets  were  filled  with  Indians  of  all  ages^  and  with  an 
endless  diversity  of  costume.  They  congregate  here  at 
this  time  to  receive  the  pensions  allowed  by  the  govem- 
menL  They  come,  some  of  them  from  a  great  distance, 
in  their  birch  bark  canoes, 

I  hastened  to  deliver  my  introductory  letter  to  Mr. 
S  ■,  the  Indian  agent  here,  and  on  expressing  a  wish 
to  be  taken  to  some  point  from  whence  I  oould  have  an 
advantageous  view  of  the  surrounding  scene,  he  imme- 
diately ordered  his  barouche,  and  I,  in  company  with 
two  other  gentlemen,  Mr.  M—  and  lieutenant 


were  driven  to  the  top  of  the  hill,  where  entering  the 
barracks  we  had  a  noble  water  prospect— seeing  Lake 
Huron  to  the  left,  and  the  head  of  Lake  Michigan  to 
the  right,  with  Round  Island  immediately  in  froqt — of 
the  town  beneath  us  we  had  a  bird's  eye  view,  and 
from  some  part  of  the  fort,  might  have  taken  a  perpen- 
dicular leap  of  perhaps  900  feet.  The  whole  island 
seems  to  be  composed  of  limestone ;  it  has  few  trees, 
and  those  are  low  and  scrubby  ;  but  the  cattle  we  saw 
here  and  there,  seemed  to  be  very  fine.  The  town,  I 
should  think,  did  not  contain  more  than  100  houses. 
This  is  the  seat  of  an  Indian  mission,  and  the  houses  of 
the  missionaries,  detached  from  the  rest  of  the  town, 
seemed  to  be  among  the  best  buildings  of  the  place. 
The  steamboat  Michigarf  arrived  in  the  harbor  a  few 
minutes  before  us,  and  as  one  of  her  proprietors  lives 
here,  she  monopolized  all  the  milk  that  was  for  sale— 
by  dint  of  some  perseverance  I  procured  a  little  for  my 
tea  and  breakfast  to-morrow.  1  had  not  time  to  see  the 
natural  bridge,  or  arch  of  limestone  rock,  which  is 
supported  by  a  cliff  on  one  side,  and  a  pillar,  whose 
base  is  on  the  water,  on  the  other.  This  arch  is  about 
150  feet  high  by  50  wide,  and  is  one  of  the  lions  of  the 
place. 

It  seems  that  the  government,  in  consequence  of  the 
scarcity  of  q>eeie,  has  proposed  to  the  Indians  to  pay 
them  their  annuities,  one  half  in  goods,  and  the  other 
half  in  stiver  ;•— and  some  of  the  tribes  have  in  council 
decided  that  they  would  not  receive  the  goods,  but 
would  prefer  to  wait  another  year  for  one  half  of  their 
annuity.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  another  instance 
should  thus  be  aflbrded  to  these  people  to  eomplain  of 
a  want  of  good  faith  on  the  part  of  the  whites.  Besides 
the  two  steamboats  there  were  but  two  small  schooners, 
or  nther  boats  in  the  harbor.  The  elimate  here  i^ 
represented  as  extremely  severe,  the  snow  lastinff^ 
sometimes  from  October  to  ApriL  I  pereeived  that 
currants  were  not  ripe,  and  would  not  probably  be  so 
for  a  week  or  two.  The  island  is  about  7  miles  long. 
We  left  it  about  8  in  the  evening,  and  had  a  very 
pleasant  run  by  moonlight  on  the  smooth  lake,  passing 
in  sight  of  numerous  low  islands  in  the  distance,  on 
which  a  light  at  some  wood  station  might  be  oecasion- 
ally  perceived.  It  was  quite  cool  on  the  upper  deck, « 
and  most  of  the  passengers  retired  below,  or  snipped 
themselves  up  in  their  doaks,  coats,  or  blankets.  By 
way  of  affording  some  variety,  lieutenant  S— endea- 
vored to  coax  the  Indians  to  take  a  dance  on  deck,  and 
one  of  them  was  at  the  pains  to  provide  himself  with 
their  usual  music,  which  he  effected,  by  stretching  a 
deerskin  tightly  over  the  head  of  an  empty  keg,  and 
which,  when  beaten  on  by  two  sticks,  became  a  very 
good  dram;  but  his  singing  and  beating,  even  when 
aided  by  a  bottle  of  ram,  did  not  avail  to  rouse  them 
from  their  listlessness.  The  notes  of  their  music  are  few, 
and  occupy  but  a  small  spaee  in  the  gamut;  but  by  the 
force  of  habit  and  association,  it  is  sometimes  very  ani- 
mating to  them.  I  went  to  my  state  room  betimes,  and 
made  ample  amends  for  the  want  of  sleep  the  night 
before. 

Thursday,  August  1 0th*  We  passed  by  the  Manitou 
Islands  in  the  night,  and  were  opposite  the  Fox  Islands 
about  sunrise.  We  passed  numerous  islands  this  day. 
They  were  generally  low,  but  sometimes  containing 
faillt  of  moderate  elevation,  abrapt  difis.    They  all  oo 
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approach  appeared  to  rest  on  surata  of  limestone.  The 
Indian  blands,  when  seen  between  us  and  the  sun,  ap- 
peared like  broad  black  lines  above  the  horizon,  their 
ends  not  sloping  gradually  to  the  water  as  is  customary, 
but  terminating  abniptly.  The  number  of  these  islands 
about  the  head  of  Lake  Huron  are  supposed  to  be 
about  80,000 — 10,500, (including all  which  support  vege- 
tation,)  we  were  told,  had  been  surreyed  by  the  British 
government 

We  enter  Green  Bay  at  midday.  This  bay  is  about 
80  miles  deep  from  north  to  south,  and  from  30  to  40 
miles  broad.  The  water  is  seemingly  almost  black 
when  seen  from  the  deck,  but  of  the  blue  tint  of  the 
ocean  in  the  distance.  Our  fare  on  board  the  steamboat 
is  very  bad,  but  fortunately,  our  appetites  are  sharp- 
ened by  the  keen  air  of  the  lakes.  A  second  attempt 
was  made  to-day  to  get  up  an  Indian  dance,  but  it  suc- 
ceeded only  with  one  chief,  whose  performance  had 
nothing  to  recommend  it.  It  consisted  in  nothing  but 
in  jumping  off  the  ground,  with  both  feet  at  once,  so  as 
to  keep  time  with  the  beat  of  their  monotonous  drum. 
It  exhibits  neither  grace,  agility,  nor  expression. 

In  the  evening  we  came  in  sight  of  Navarino,  on  the 
west  side  of  Fox  River,  and  Fort  Howard,  on  the  right. 
There  sprung  up  a  strong  braexe  from  the  northwest 
with  rain,  and  an  hour  more  of  daylight  would  have 
enabled  us  to  reach  the  town,  but  as  the  channel  is 
narrow  and  very  crooked,  we  came  to  anchor  about  4 
miles  from  Navarino.  This  place  lies  on  Fox  River, 
about  5  or  6  miles  from  the  head  of  Green  Bay. 

The  next  day,  Saturday,  I  took  a  look  at  the  town 
both  before  breakfast  and  afterwards.  Its  site,<as  well 
as  the  adjoining  country,  is  a  dead  level  of  dark  colored 
land.  The  buildings  are  all  new,  having  been  prinei- 
pally  erected  within  3  or  4  yean ;  and  they  are  renged 
'  at  considerable  distances  in  wide  streets,  crossing  at 
right  angles.  They  are  wholly  of  wood,  and  are 
painted  white.  Along  the  river  bank  were  Indian 
lodges  or  wigwams,  covered  with  mats,  in  most  of 
which  we  saw  groupes  of  men,  women  and  children, 
sitting  round  the  fire  made  in  the  middle  of  these  little 
tenements,  and  either  cooking  or  eating  their  simple 
meal,  or  arranging  and  decorating  then:  coarse  black 
hair.  They  all  seemed  to  be  remarkably  and  disgust- 
ingl^Birty,  and  we  have  ocular  evidence  on  board  the 
boat,  that  a  part  of  the  animal  creation  profit  by  their 
slovenly  and  careless  habits.  I  should  think  the  num- 
ber of  houses  could  not  exceed  SOO.  Higher  up  the 
river  is  Astor  Town,  adjoining  Navarino,  and  great 
rivalsbip  is  already  manifested  between  the  two  places. 
There  are  some  18  or  15  stores  in  the  two  places  con- 
taining every  variety  of  goods  likely  to  be  wanted  here, 
but  not  in  large  quantities.  The  river  is  about  800 
yards  wide,  and  the  wild  rice,  and  rushes  growing  in 
the  river  below  the  town,  convey  the  idea  of  insalu- 
brity-^but  agues  are  said  to  be  unknown  here.  A  single 
schooner  lay  in  the  harbor,  and  we  met  another  as  we 
went  out.  A  small  party  of  us  crossed  over  to  Fort 
Howard ;  I  saw  several  officers,  and  the  commandant. 
Major  H— — ,  all  of  whom  received  us  with  the  usual 
military  courtesy.  The  barracks  consist  of  a  number 
of  wooden  buildings,  forming  a  quadrangle  of  about  150 
by  850  feet — in  which  about  800  men  could  be  oomfor> 
tably  accommodated.  The  wives  of  the  oflicen  told  us 
that  they  had  just  received  the  unwelcome  intelligence 


that  their  husbands  were  ordered  to  Florida.  It  is  no 
small  drawback  from  their  happiness  that  as  soon  as 
they  find  themselves  comfortable  at  a  staCioOy  they  are 
in  dani^r  of  being  ordered  off  to  another. 

Having  been  told  on  board  the  boat  that  there  were 
regular  tides  in  this  river,  twice  every  84  hoois,  I  in- 
quired into  so  singular  a  phenomenon,  and  received 
from  the  officera  in  the  Ibrt  the  most  contradictory  ac- 
counts. Some  believing  implicitly  in  these  tides,  and 
referring  them  also  to  lunar  influence,  while  othen  as- 
serted that  they  were  to  be  referred  to  the  action  of 
winds  on  the  lake,  and  denied  that  there  was  any 
regularity  in  the  time  of  their  recurrence,  or  the  inter- 
vala.  It  is  admitted  there  is  none  in  their  high  tides — 
they  varying  from  4  inches  to  8  feeL  The  advocates 
for  the  theory  of  lunar  tides  insisted  that  the  geiurd 
nde  of  these  tkles  was  regularity,  and  the  deviations 
from  it  were  exceptions ;  that  the  winds  were  not  the 
cause  of  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  water,  but  were  dis- 
turbing causes.  Taking  ail  the  accounts  together,  my 
companion,  Mr.  M and  I,  concluded  that  the  ex- 
planation which  referred  the  alternate  rise  and  fall  of 
the  water  to  the  winds  was  the  most  probable,  Cluiugh 
the  fVequency  of  the  rise  and  fi&ll,  and  which  the  belief 
that  it  reeura  twice  a  day  seems  to  establish,  indicates 
a  degree  of  regularity  in  the  action  of  the  wind,  which 

merits  further  investigation.     Dr. ,  the  surgeon, 

who  was  decidedly  an  unbeliever  in  the  doctrine  of  a 
lunar  tide,  says,  that  at  Mackinaw  the  current  (after 
a  careful  observation)  flows  up  or  down  the  straight  ac- 
cording to  the  course  of  the  wind,  or  by  reflux  when  it 
had  ceased ;  but  whether  it  sets  east  or  west,  the  water 
never  rises  above  an  inch.  Another  opinion  derived 
from  the  Indians  has  some  currency  in  all  the  bke 
country,  and  that  is,  that  the  waten  in  all  the  lakes 
have  an  extraordinary  rise  every  seven  yean ;  but  it 
seems  to  want  confirmation,  and  has  not  yet  been  fully 
investigated.  News  from  this  place  to  Washington 
commonly  takes  15  days. 

A  little  above  the  town  is  Devil  River,  abounding  in 
fish.  The  woods  here  are  full  of  deer,  and  the  waters 
in  the  winter  aflbrd  a  variety  of  wild  fowl,  but  the 
wintera  must  be  very  dreary ;  and  some  of  the  cheers 
thought  it  was  as  cold  here  as  at  Mackinaw.  Fox 
River  is  navigable  for  steamboats  5  miles  higher  up, 
and  for  batteaux  more  than  100  miles  to  the  rapids.  Its 
source  is  in  Winnebago  lake.  In  no  distant  time  there 
will  be  a  canal  perhape,  or  certainly  a  rail  road  from 
Green  Bay,  or  Winnebago  lake  to  Lake  Michigan,  by 
which  a  voyage  of  more  than  800  miles  will  be  saved. 
At  half  past  II,  we  left  the  wharf  to  recruize  Green 
Bay  to  Lake  Michigan,  when  we  must  again  turn  to 
the  south,  and  punue  our  yoyage  to  Chicaga  We 
lose  from  a  day  and  a  half  to  two  days  by  leaving 
Lake  Michigan  to  ascend  Green  Bay.  The  population 
of  Wisconsin  Territory  is  now  estimated  at  I5,00Ql 

A  strong  breeze  from  the  north  springing  up  in  the 
afternoon,  and  dense  clouds  rising  in  several  parts  of 
the  horizon  warned  us  of  bad  weather,  which  was  hut 
too  soon  realized.  The  wind  rose,  and  with  it  the  sea, 
so  that  the  boat  labored,  and  seemed  to  make  little 
headway— especially  as  our  wood  was  greener  than 
suits  for  fire  engines^  We,  however,  continued  our 
voyage  until  dusk,  when  we  thought  it  prudent  to  come 
to  anchor  tinder  the  lee  of  a  little  Island  near  the  eastern 
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shore  of  the  bfty.  The  wind  continued  high  all  night, 
but  we  rode  safely  and  snugly  in  our  little  ha^en,  with 
no  other  inconvenience  than  the  prospect  of  having  our 
▼oyage  extended  one  day  longer.  A  single  hour  saved 
yesterday,  as  had  been  easily  practicable,  would  have 
enabled  us  to  reach  (Green  Bay  harbor)  Navarino  last 
night,  in  which  case  we  nii|;ht  have  left  it  thia  morning 
sooii  enough  to  reach  Lake  Michigan  before  the  north 
wind  became  strong,  and  afUr  that  it  would  have 
proved  fair,  and  not  have  incommoded  u&  In  one  of 
these  lake  voyages,  liable  as  they  are  to  so  many  inter- 
ruptions from  stopping  or  from  casualty,  the  loss  of  an 
hour  may  easily  occasion  the  loss  of  a  day.  The  nu* 
merous  islands  about  the  entrance  of  Green  Bay  afibrd 
to  the  vessels  and  steamboats  ready  means  of  shelter- 
ing themselves  from  the  gusts  and  storms  which  are 
here  both  frequent  and  sudden. 

Saturday,  August  ISth.  I  awoke  this  morning,  and 
found  the  boat  still  riding  at  anchor,  though  the  wind 
had  greatly  moderated.  It  was,  indeed,  past  7  o'clock 
before  we  were  again  under  way — the  waste  of  time 
being  attributable  either  to  the  captain's  want  of  en- 
ergy, or  to  his  timidity  I  know  not  which.  We  found 
the  wind  as  yesterday  from  the  north,  but  as  we  should 
soon  reach  Laks  Michigan,  when  this  wind  would  be 
fair  for  Chicago,  we  did  not  complain.  When  we  did 
reach  the  lake  the  sun  shone  out  in  cloudless  radiance. 
A  fresh  breese  urged  us  on  by  the  help  of  our  sails — the 
temperature  of  the  air  was  delightful,  and  in  the  plea- 
sure of  oor  speed,  and  the  fine  weather,  we  fbrgot  the 
delay  of  last  night,  and  the  vexation  it  had  superindu- 
eed.  Could  one  always  command  such  weather,  I 
know  no  way  in  which  part  of  summer  could  be  more 
agreeably  spent  than  in  a  fine  steamboat  on  these  lakes 
with  an  agreeable  party.  The  freshness  of  the  air  or 
something  else  seems  to  produce  a  very  invigorating 
efifect,  especially  on  the  appetite.  With  such  fare  as 
our  boat  affords,  this  is  fortunate.  The  western  coast 
of  Michigan  Lake,  along  which  we  course  at  the  dis- 
tance of  six  or  eight  miles,  presents  the  same  low  dark 
green  line  of  forest  that  we  have  hitherto  seen  |»  but 
occasionally  it  is  slightly  varied  by  a  line  of  sandy  beach, 
and  sometimes  of  low  hills  of  sand.  No  sign  of  human 
habitation  or  of  human  labor  is  to  be  perceived,  and 
rarely  can  anything  be  seen  on  the  surface  of  the  water. 
This  absence  of  the  signs  of  human  industry  gif  es  an 
air  of  desolation  and  solitude  to  the  whole  scene,  unin- 
terrupted as  it  is  by  any  striking  natural  object.  It 
will  not,  however,  be  thus  still  and  solitary,  100  or 
even  60  years  hence. 

We  had  not  run  50  miles  before  the  wind  had  veered 
round  to  the  south,  and  of  course  again  become  ahead. 
This  has  been  our  fortune,  with  a  few  brief  exceptions, 
ever  since  we  left  Buffalo :  nor  has  there  been  a  single 
day,  except  one,  that  it  has  not  rained  more  or  less, 
especially  in  the  afternoon.  It  may  admit  of  a  question 
whether,  with  this  variableness  in  the  weather  on  the 
lakes,  and  their  liability  to  sudden  gnst%  the  navigation 
by  steam  or  sail  vessels  is  to  be  preferred.  If  sail  ves- 
sels are  exempt  from  some  of  the  dangers  to  which 
steamers  are  exposed,  the  latter,  on  the  other  hand,  can 
make  off  from  a  lee  shore  better  than  the  former — nor 
could  they  be  overset  by  a  sudden  gust,  as  a  schooner 
was  a  week  or  two  since,  in  a  storm  in  which  the  Mi- 
chigan steamer  sustained  no  inconvenince.    Our  course 


up  the  lake  was  S.  by  W.  to  8.  &  W.  all  day.  We 
Rfet  a  brig  and  saw  no  other  sail — a  schooner  also  in 
the  evening.  We  saw  rain  and  wind  in  distant  parts 
of  the  lake  on  each  side  of  us,  but  had  a  mere  brush  of 
one  of  these  squalls. 

Sunday,  13th.  We  reached  Milwaukee,  about  5 
o'clock  in  the  morning.  This  is  one  of  the  new  towns 
in  which  the  genius  of  speculation,  profiting  by  some 
obvious  local  adfantages,  has  anticipated  the  future 
rise  of  property,  and  in  so  doing,  has  so  far  outgone  the 
real  value  as  to  occasion  great  loss  to  those  purchasers 
who  cannot  retain  the  property,  and  has  even  involved 
some  in  ruin.  It  lies  on  the  west,  or  Wisconsin  side  of 
Lake  Michigan,  about  90  miles  above  Chicago,  and  is 
handsomely  situated  in  the  bottom  of  a  bay  of  a  semi- 
circular form,  about  three  and  a  half  miles  from  one  ex- 
tremity to  the  other,  and  near  two  miles  deep.  Its 
harbor  is  defended  from  all  winds,  except  those  which 
blow  from  the  east ;  and  those  vessels  which  can  pass 
over  the  bar,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river,  can  be  effectu- 
ally defended  from  the  east  winds  by  running  into  the 
river,  which  suddenly  turns  to  the  north,  and  has  a 
course  parallel  to  the  coast.  It  thus  makes  a  long  nar- 
row point  of  land,  nearly  two  miles  long,  and  not  above 
60  or  70  yards  wide.  At  the  end  of  this  point  on  either 
side  of  Menomenee  river  is  the  town,  consisting  I  should 
think  of  some  100  or  190  houses,  which  make  a-  good 
show  in  the  distance,  as  some  of  them  are  pbced  on 
heights  about  the  river,  which  may  be  denominated 
hills.  There  was  one  schooner  up  in  the  town,  and 
another  in  the  offing.  At  present  only  very  small  ves- 
sels can  pass  over  a  bar  at  the  mouth  of  the  river,  as  the 
water  there  is  not  more  than  5  or  6  feet  deep.  They 
mean  to  cut  through  the  point  of  land,  which  is  in  fact, 
nothing  but  a  sand  bank ;  but  the  citizens  are  as  usual, 
divided  according  to  their  several  interests ;  some  wish- 
ing the  present  natural  embouchure  of  the  ri? er  to 
remain,  the  channel  to  be  deepened,  and  the  return  of 
the  bar  prevented  by  a  pier— others  propose  a  cut 
about  the  middle  of  the  point,  and  this  work  had  ac- 
tually been  begun,  but  had  been  apparently  abandoned. 
A  third  party  wish  to  cut  a  channel  near  the  town,  and 
where  the  point  begins.  Wherever  the  river  disem- 
bogues there  will  probably  be  a  bar  formed  by  its 
deposit,  and  the  opposing  sands  of  the  lake,  andl||>ier 
or  breakwater  will  be  necessary.  There  are  a  few 
scattered  buildings  on  the  heights  south  of  the  town  and 
in  front  of  the  bay,  built  among  the  woods.  By  reason 
of  its  harbor  which,  with  the  aid  of  a  breakwater,  may 
be  the  best  perhaps  on  the  west  side  of  the  lake ;  this 
bids  fair  to  be  a  place  of  consequence,  but  much  will 
depend  on  the  character  of  the  land  aback  of  it.  In  the 
town,  the  Milwaukee,  running  from  the  north  parallel 
to  the  coast,  for  some  miles,  unites  with  the  Menome- 
nee. It  is  a  narrow  and  sluggish  stream  after  the 
junction;  but  aback  of  the  town  the  Menomenee 
has  a  fall  of  fifteen  feeL  It  is  said  that  the  population 
of  the  country  is  4000  at  this  time ;  most  of  whom  are 
in  the  town  or  its  vicinity.  We  saw  a  schooner  which 
had  been  stranded  on  the  beach  by  some  easterly  wind 
too  strong  for  her  to  resist.  A  large  piece  of  swampy 
land  lies  below  the  town,  along  the  banks  of  the  river. 
If  a  vessel  is  to  be  stranded,  there  never  was  a  place  in 
which  it  can  occur  with  so  little  hazard  to  life  or  proper- 
ty, as  on  most  of  the  lake  shores.    The  vessel  is  driven 
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bigfa  ftod  dry  OQ  a  Bandy  beachfon  which  the  paosengert 
may  safely  jump  ashore.  1  was  induced  to  go  on  shore 
before  breakfast,  and  walk  a  mile  and  a  half  to  the 
edge  of  the  town,  along  the  sandy  promontory.  A 
small  steamboat  plies  between  the  town  and  the  lake, 
to  carry  passengers  to  and  from  the  steamboats  and 
vessels  in  the  bay.  The  trees  looked  to  be  low  pn  the 
adjoining  lands,  and  the  last  appeared  to  be  not  very 
fertile,  but  the  lands  in  the  interior  are  said  to  be  very 
•  good.  From  this  place  there  may  be  opened  a  water 
communication  with  Rock  riyeri  which  empties  into  the 
Mississippi. 

We  left  Milwaukee  about  10  o'clock,  having  stopt  to 
take  in  wood,  and  at  half  past  IS,  came  to  the  town  of 
Racine,  so  called,  not  from  the  great  French  dramatist, 
but  because  its  site  is  at  the  mouth  of  Moot  rioer.  Here 
were  about  15  or  SO  houses,  with  one  large  one  un- 
finished, three  stories  high,  and  having  seven  windows 
on  a  range— another  instance  of  rather  the  oversan- 
guine  credulity  of  speculatoni  or  of  their  attempts  to 
deceive  others.^  A  laige  open  row  boat,  containing 
some  15  or  SO  young  men  put  off  to  our  steamboat, 
merely,  as  it  appeared,  to  while  away  an  idle  hour,  as 
it  was  Sunday.  We  were  soon  afierwards  all  sum- 
moned to  the  upper  cabin  to  attend  divine  service,  and 
hear  a  sermon  from  one  of  our  passengers,  who  was  on 
his  way,  with  his  wife  and  child,  to  take  charge  of  a 
school  and  a  coogregatiott  in  Michigan.  The  water 
along  this  side  of  the  lake  is  of  a  very  light  blue,  from 
which  it  may  be  inferred  that  it  is  very  shallow :  off 
Root  river  it  was  of  a  whitish  hue.  We  passed  Pike 
river,  soon  aflsrwards,  where  no  doubt  there  will  soon 
be,  or  is  already,  another  town  laid  off;^«nd  soon 
aiier  sunset  we  reached  the  town  of  Chicago^  whose 
highest  buildings  and  lighthouse,  we  had  seen  sometime 
before.  Our  steamboat  ran  in  between  two  piers  they 
have  built  out  to  the  east,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river, 
which  is  very  narrow,  though  deep,  and  on  the  wharf 
where  we  landed,  we  found  a  throng  little  inferior  to 
the  one  we  had  on  board-— some  drawn  by  cariosity, 
some  to  see  friends,  and  all  welcoming  those  who  came 
either  to  spend  money  as  travellers,  or  buy  land  as  set- 
tlers: I  say  OM  oellUn,  for  purchases  on  speculation 
have  ceased  for  the  present.  I  immediately  went  to  the 
Lal^House,  a  large  hotel  near  the  river,  and  on  re- 
turning, had,  in  eommon  with  the  officers  of  the  boat, 
some  alarm  about  my  trunk,  which  had  been  seen 
among  the  rest  of  the  baggage  a  little  while  before, 
when  undertaking  the  search  myself,  I  found  it  in  a 
snug  comer  under  an  old  woman,  who  was  quietly  and 
unconsciously  seated  on  it,  so  as  entirely  to  conceal  it. 
The  house  is  a  large  one,  and  well  kept,  considering 
the  small  number  of  its  servants.  After  ascertaining 
that  the  eastern  mail  would  close  in  an  hour,  I  wrote 
two  letters  to  give  some  tidings  of  my  peregrinations, 
and  betaking  myself  to  my  room,  I  amused  myself 
awhile  with  Lockart's  Life  of  Scott,  and  then  fell  into 
the  arms  of  Morpheus,  as  the  novel  writers  used  to  say. 

Monday,  August  14th.  Finding  that  the  little  steam- 
boat whidi  plies  between  this  place  and  Michigan  city, 
crosses  the  lake  to-morrow,  and  deciding  to  take  paa* 
sage  in  her,  on  my  way  honiewards,  I  industriously  set 
about  delivering  my  letters  of  introduction,  and  making 
the  proper  inquiries  relative  to  my  past  purchases,  or 
those  I  may  hereafter  make.  *  *  *  *  I  here  saw  for 


the  first  time  a  western  prairie.  It  extends  from  the 
town  9  miles  west,  and  up  and  down  the  bke  for  30 
miles,  and  is  as  level  as  the  ocean.  It  afifotiis  in  dry 
weather,  as  it  now  is,  very  good  travelling,  for  the 
greater  part  of  the  way,  but  in  parts  the  ground  is  half 
miry,  half  spongy,  so  as  to  make  it  very  heavy  to  the 
horse,  and  very  j<dting  to  the  rider.  This  natoral 
meadow  is  now  in  fall  bloom,  with  flowers  of  difierent 
hues.  In  some  places  those  of  a  yellow  color  predomi- 
nate ;  in  others,  white  or  purple ;  but  in  general,  its 
flowers  are  very  various  and  intermixed.  They  are 
often  pretty  and  delicate  when  examined ;  but  in  gene- 
ral, have  neither  size  nor  brilliancy  of  tint. 

Whenever  the  waggoner  or  other  driver  of  a  cairiaige 
finds  a  miry  place,  or  tUmgk,  here  pronounced  sIm^  he 
turns  his  carriage  into  the  grass  and  finds  no  dififeulty 
in  making  a  new  path  for  himself.  The  excellenee  of 
the  road,  when  the  ground  is  dry,  shows  that  if  it  was 
ditched  on  each  side,  and  so  raised  as  to  be  alwajrs  dry, 
it  would  be  everywhere  good.  As  oar  joomey  was  likely 
to  occupy  4  or  5  hours,  my  kind  coadoctor,  CapL  H— , 
who  was  a  Virginian,  proposed  we  shook!  call  at  hia 
house  and  take  a  lunch ;  we  did  so^  and  in  a  ahoct  tioM 
sat  down  with  Mrs.  H ,  an  amiable,  sensible  wo- 
man, to  a  nice  repast  of  broiled  gtoase,  one  of  the  deli> 
cacies  of  the  west,  broiled  ham,  preserves  and  cream- 
both  of  the  best,  and  a  glass  of  very  good  Madeira. 

Nothing  oonkl  exceed  the  cordiality  of  this  welcome. 
*  m  *  0  *  m 

In  the  afternoon,  Capt.  R ^  who  had  married 

Miss  P—  in  Alexandria,  drove  me  in  a  gig  along  the 
shore  of  the  lake  to  a  little  piece  of  woodland  on  the 
skirt  of  the  prairie,  about  S  miles  from  Chicago.  This 
road  is  always  good,  though  dusty  in  dry  weather,  and 
affords  a  delightful  evening's  ride,  as  a  oool,  fresh,  in- 
vigorating breeze  always  blows  from  the  lake.  He  had 
sold  lots  of  ground  here  in  this  **  cottage  grove,"  at  the 
rate  of  #1000  an  acre.  I  passed  the  evening  with  his 
family,  and  found  Mrs.  R—  and  her  aistera  very 
sensible,  polished  ladies.  Their  best  hoases  here  ere 
farriUhed  quite  in  city  style — ^Brusaels  carpetSi  oeiOra 
tables,  Ice. 

Chicago  is  unequally  divided  by  the  river  from  which 
it  takes  its  name^the  south  part  being  much  the  best 
built,  and  most  populous ;  and,  as  is  generally  the  case 
in  the  newly  created  towns  of  the  west,  there  is  much 
jealousy  and  bickering  between  the  two  sides.  Three 
bridges  (the  lowest  with  a  draw)  cross  the  river.  The 
houses  are  chiefly  of  wood,  and  small,  indioKing  haste 
and  temporary  accommodation :  there  are  some  Uocks 
of  good  brick  houses.  The  population  is  varioosly  esti- 
mated at  from  5000  to  8000.  I  imagine  it  does  not  mudi 
exceed  5000,  but  even  that  is  a  great  achievenient  for  4 
or  5  years.  The  river  is  from  15  to  SO  feet  deep^  with 
very  little  current,  and  it  never  rises  much  above  its 
ordinary  level.  It  is  so  much  like  a  canal  that  it  will  be 
used  as  such  for  some  miles  to  the  point  where  the  pro- 
jected canal  begins.  There  were  six  or  eight  sdioooers 
and  one  ship  in  the  river.  About  100  hoases  will  have 
been  built  even  this  sommer.  Its  harbor  is  defended  by 
two  piers,  made  of  wooden  firames,  filled  in  with  stone. 
They  extend  into  the  lake  to  the  east  about  400  yardi^ 
and  are  800  feet  apart 

Sunday,  AuguA  15th.  After  bringing  up  my  jour* 
nal  to  this  time,  I  go  to  breakfast,  and  taking  leave  of 
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my  friends,  I  embarked  in  a  ateamboAt  which  plies  be- 
tween Chicago  and  Michigan  city,  after  some  delay  in 
consequence  cf  the  sudden  displacement  of  the  captain 
by  the  company,  and  his  refusal  to  be  displaced— we 
had  a  delightfi»l  run  across  the  lake,  and  reached  Mi- 
chigan city,  a  distance  of  forty  odd  miles,  about  4 
o^elock  in  the  afternoon.  We  had  no  small  boat  with 
us,  and  our  «teamboet  was  obliged  to  anchor  in  the 
offing,  as  the  piers  which  are  to  make  the  harbor  are 
not  yet  completed.  We  rang  our  bell  again  and  again, 
but  the  people  in  the  city  heeded  os  not.  At  lengtii 
the  captain  becoming  impatient,  and  connecting  the 
neglect  of  us  with  his  own  removal,  hastily  ibrew  a 
thick  plank  overboard,  and  placing  two  oki  doors  across 
it,  which  were  secured  together  by  a  single  iron  bolt, 
he  boldly  ventured  on  this  frail  bark,  and  kneeling  on 
it,  made  out  with  a  small  oar  to  paddle  with  it  to  the 
|>ier,  about  100  yards,  at  the  repeated  risk  of  being 
orerturned  into  the  lake.  This  man  was  originally 
from  Maine,  and  be  here  exhibited,  on  a  small  scale, 
the  same  promptitude  of  action,  the  same  fertility  of 
expedients,  the  same  fearless  and  vigorous  execution, 
which  distinguishes  his  countrymen,  and  has  built  up 
the  wesL  This  famous  city,  whose  lots  are  scattered 
over  the  United  States,  has  no  natural  harbor,  but  a 
small  stream  called  Trail  creek,  here  making  into  the 
lake,  and  the  narrow  territory  owned  by  Indiana  on 
this  lake,  affording  no  better  site  foAi  town,  its  commis- 
sioners appointed  to  select  one,  chose  this|  and  its  in- 
habitants are  now  endeavoring,  by  means  of  two  piers 
on  each  side  the  mouth  of  the  creek,  to  supply  its  place. 
They  also  contemplate  a  breakwater  in  addition.  The 
shore  here,  as  is  the  case  with  the  lake  shore  generally, 
along  the  eastern  side,  consists  of  high  banks,  and  even 
kUU  of  sand,  on  much  of  whieh  there  is  no  sort  of  her- 
bage or  vegetation*  One  bas  to  walk  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  or  more  over  this  sand  by  a  crooked  path  up  to 
the  town,  and  there  the  same  sand  in  the  streets  is 
ankle  deep,  so  as  to  make  it  extremely  fatiguing. 
Three  years  ago  there  were  but  two  or  three  buiUings 
at  this  place,  but  now  there  are  SOO  dwelling  houses, 
though  some  of  them  are  built' in  the  very  mklst  of  the 
woods.  The  middle  of  the  town  is  yet  filled  with 
stumps  and  roots  of  trees,  which  they  have  not  found 
time  to  remove,  but  three  spacious  streets  from  east  to 
west  are  cleared  out,  and  made  dry  and  smooth  (where 
there  is  marsh)  by  a  ditch  on  either  skle.  The  hills 
of  sand  between  the  town  and  the  lake  are  more  than 
100  feet  high,  and  they  have  been  formed  by  the  winds 
which  blow  strongest,  and  moat  frequently  from  the 
west.  A  fertile  country  some  miles  from  the  town,  to 
which  this  place  presents  the  readiest  market,  promises 
to  make  this  a  thriving  ttUUmaU,  though  it  may  be 
many  years  before  the  business  of  the  place  will  justify 
the  prices  given  here  last  year  for  lots.  I  was  shown  a 
house  about  24  or  S5  feet  wide,  and  was  told  that  the 
ground  on  which  it  stood,  sold  last  year  for  #3,200. 

August  16tb.  We  set  off  in  a  coach  about  4  o'clock 
in  the  morning,  in  company  with  two  other  carriages. 
Our  party  consisted  of  3  ladies  and  6  gentlemen.  The 
land  for  8  or  10  miles  from  Michigan  city  is  thin  and 
sandy,  but  well  timbered;  and  the  road  is  always 
either  a  deep  sand,  or  a  corduroy  road,  made  necessary 
by  swamps  and  marshes.  Near  La  Porte  (so  called 
from  the  **door  prairies,"  which  again  take  their  name 


from  the  fact  that  they  comnmnicate  with  one  another 
by  an  opening  like  a  door)  becomes  a  rich  black  loam 
mixed  with  sand.  We  also  passed  several  small  lakes 
which  have  visible  streaAis  neither  into  them,  nor  out  of 
them,  and  which  are  pretty  pieces  of  water  when  they 
are  not  covered  with  water-lilies,  that  seem  ague  and 
fbver  personified.  We  pass  many  beautiful  pieces  of 
prairie  land  in  full  cultivation ;  some  of  them  level  as  a 
floor,  aqd  others  gently  undulating;  but  all  covered 
with  heavy  crops  of  grain,  where  their  natural  clothing 
had  been  broken  by  the  plough.  These  lands,  with  a 
proportion  of  timber,  sell  here  for  #20  an  acre.  We 
breakfasted  at  La  Porte,  12  miles,  and  dined  at  Temt' 
etfia:  fare  very  respectable  at  both  places.  The 
warmth  of  the  weather  here  contrasts  strongly  with  the 
freshness  of  the  air  on  the  lakes.  By  the  way,  the  ex* 
tsnsive  prairies  are  also  said  to  be  very  cool  compared 
with  the  forest,  for  the  air  being  unobstructed  as  on 
water,  there  is  genemlly  a  breese  from  some  quarter. 
Our  conversation  In  the  stage  was  chiefly  about  the 
value  of  lands,  and  the  character  of  the  country  we 
passed  through  or  had  left*  They  have  no  stone  in 
this  country,  and  but  small  streams  for  mills.  They 
drink  well-water  alao^  which  is  sometimes  near  the  sur« 
face  and  very  good,  and  sometimes  60  ftot  deep,  and 
not  very  pure.  In  the  afternoon  we  passed  an  encamp* 
ment  of  Indians,  about  to  remove  to  the  west  of  the 
Mississippi  Two  or  three  of  the  few  we  saw  were 
drunk— some  had  a  listless,  and  some  a  dejected  air, 
and  most  of  them  showed  their  ehsracteristie  taste  for 
tawdry  finery,  by  their  scarlet  leggings,  or  turbans,  or 
scarfs,  and  their  silver  ear-rings,  their  sashes,  &&— hut 
scarcely  one  of  them  had  a  neat,  or  even  clean  appear- 
ance ;  yet  some  of  the  men,  dirty  and  squalid  as  they 
were,  were  very  good  looking.  They  wouM  repine 
less  at  quitting  their  early  homes,  if  they  could  feel  se- 
eore  in  the  possession  of  those  about  to  be  assigned  to 
them ;  bat  all  their  experience  forbids  this  confidence, 
and  they  submit  to  the  will  of  the  whites  in  emigrating, 
because  they  know  not  the  means  of  resisting  it,  and 
because  it  is  something  to  postpone  an  evil  that  they 
have  no  means  of  escaping.  We  reached  Niles,  a  pretty, 
well  built  village,  on  the  St.  Joseph,  60  miles  from  the 
lake  by  water,  and  46  by  land,  about  sunset,  where 
after  tea,  I  shaved,  wrote  up  my  journal,  and  slept 
in  a  room  about  6  feet  square,  and  in  a  bed  not  long 
enough  for  me  to  extend  myself  at  ten^.  The  hotel 
too^  is  quite  a  large  one,  but  every  room  was  occupied. 
August,  Thursday.  Our  journey  to-day  was,  as 
yesterday,  along  rich  prairies  and  forest  land  altera 
nately :  the  former  weU  cultivated,  and  exhibiting  a 
most  abundant  harvest,  especially  of  oats,  which  iik. 
the  summer,  sell  for  two  dollars  per  bushel,  owing  to 
the  demand  caused  by  the  large  body  of  emigrants  to 
this  portion  of  the  far  west  The  Indian  com  also 
kwks  very  well,  and  will  yield,  as  I  understood,  from 
40  to  60  bushels  the  acre.  These  improved  farms^  with 
small,  neat  frame  houses  on  them,  and  containing  fiom 
80  to  300  acres,  sell  from  twenty  to  thirty  dollars  an 
acre.  The  pmirie  lands  have  the  advantage  of  saving 
the  settler  the  expense  of  clearing,  which  is  from  ten  to 
fifteen  dollars  an  acre.  The  villages  in  the  neighbor- 
hood appear  to  be  thriving,  and  have  all  been  built  up 
within  5  or  6  years.  Our  fare  is,  however,  much  worse 
as  we  penetrate  into  the  interior,  and  the  road  where 
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it  pones  over  causeys  made  oTor  marshes,  is  intolera* 
ble.  It  was  badly  made  at  first,  and,  in  many  places, 
the  logs  hsYe  rotted  so  as  to  leave  deep  mud  boles. 
Accidents  however  seldom  happen,  except  in  breaking 
the  carriages.  After  travetling  all  day  at  the  rate  of  little 
more  than  tbree  miles  an  hour  (stoppages  included),  we 
came  to  a  part  of  the  road  so  extremely  bad  that  it  was 
not  thought  passable  for  the  ordinary  post  coaches,  and 
our  two  sets  of  passengers  were  put  into  two  waggons 
constructed  for  the  purpose,  having  four  cross  seats 
with  leather  cushions.  Nothing  was  ever  more  disa- 
greeable in  the  form  of  a  road.  As  we  were  to  pass 
through  a  foggy,  unhealthy  tract,  and  the  weather  was 
already  cool,  we  all  wrapt  ourselves  up  in  our  coats 
and  cloaks,  and  soon  found  them  very  comfortable. 
Next  to  our  fears  of  the  fog  and  night  air,  and  the  bad- 
ness of  the  road,  the  mosquitoes  were  the  chief  annory- 
ance.  They  were,  however,  lea  numerous  than  we 
expected.  At  the  end  of  this  stage,  on  stopping  at  the 
regular  house,  the  people  ooroplaioing  that  we  were 
late,  and  seeming  churlish,  the  passengers  went  off  to 
another  house,  where  we  met  with  good  fare,  quickly 
prepared,  and  what  is  of  no  less  importance,  with  civil 
treatment,  to  the  great  annoyance  and  mortification  of 
the  first  landlord.  After  supper  we  set  off  about  mid- 
night, and  continued  travening  at  the  same  snail's  pace 
until  we  reached  the  breakfint  bouse  at  Jonesville. 

August  18.  The  land  is  not  quite  so  good  to-day — 
but  the  timber  b  larger,  and  we  have  left  the  prairie 
region.  We  occasionally  meet  light  waggons  and  other 
carriages  with  settlers ;  and  along  the  road,  see  houses 
put  up  for  accommodating  them  with  sudi  articles  of 
provision  as  they  are  likely  to  requtre-HMts,  baooni  li- 
quors, bread,  cheese,  &c.  From  Niles  to  Cold  Water 
is  76  miles,  which  we  were  more  than  S4  hours  travel- 
ling. From  Cold  Harbor  to  Tecumseh  is  60  miles. 
The  latter  part  of  this  journey  we  travelled  at  a  yet 
slower  rate  than  S  miles  an  hour.  Thisis  partly  attri- 
butable to  the  long  stages  the  horses  have  to  perform, 
and  the  scanty  food  they  get,  sinoe  oats  have  been  so 
high.  In  one  instance,  the  driver  told  us  his  horses 
were  fed  on  nothing  but  hay — and  this  too  made  of  the 
marsh  grass.  They  were  indeed  very  weak,  but  I  pre- 
sume this  was  not  the  fact—but  rather  a  stretch  of  his 
fancy. 

At  Tecumseh,  which  we  reached  about  9  o^dock  at 
night,  I  obtained  a  glorious  sleep,  to  make  up  for  two 
nights  of  bad  rest  or  no  rest,  and  the  next  morning  after 
breakfast  sst  off  for  Adrian  to  take  the  rail  road  to 
ToledOi  Tecumseh  is  an  inland  town,  like,  in  appear- 
ance, a  New  England  village,  containing  some  1500 
inhabitants,  as  they  say,  and  two  churches.  Episcopal 
and  Presbyterian.  I  here  see  ^  Cousin  Oeorge's  store,** 
which  was  such  a  puxzle  to  Miss  Martineau.  His 
name,  Geoi^ge  Spafibrd,  ti  on  the  street,  but  this  piece 
of  pleasantry  ti  painted  on  each  side  of  his  store.  Miss 
M.  might  have  seen  that  it  is  a  fashion  here  for  shop 
keepers  to  invite  customers  by  every  sort  of  jest — and 
many  of  their  advertisements  exhibit  all  the  wit,  and 
all  the  other  modes  of  attracting  attention,  and  creating 
amifcement,  their  authors  can  devise.  I  took  down  one 
large  advertisement  as  a  specimen.  From  Tecumseh 
to  Adrian  10  miles.  Adrian  is  at  the  present  teimina- 
tion  of  a  mil  road  of  35  miles  from  Tdeda  It  is  to  bs 
continued   across  the  peninsula  to  Michigan   Lake. 


This  town  contains  a  population  of  t,800.  I  perceived 
some  peculiarities  at  the  tables  on  our  journey.  A  t  our 
dinners  they  always  gave  tea  or  ooffee — the  focmer  as 
well  as  the  latter  sweetened  with  brown  sugar,  unless 
white  was  partieulariy  asked  for— potatoes  were  served 
at  every  meal,  breakfast  as  well  aa  dinner,  and  eaten 
of  heartily  by  every  one :  the  cofifee  hardly  came  up  to 
the  oM  Kentucky  rule  of  "  40  grains  to  the  gallon :" 
dried  apples  made  a  sauce  at  table,  and  was  the  chief 
constituent  of  their  pies.  Ham  is  almost  always  dressed 
in  slices.  Nothing  but  water  is  drunk  at  meals;  but 
the  bar  is  well  frequented  everywhere.  Wheat  bread 
is  eaten  exclusively.  No  poultry,  or  veal,  or  lamb  is 
ever  seen — mutton  but  rarely.  The  settlers  in  all  the 
lake  country  are  chiefly  from  New  Tork,  and  New 
England,  and  those  last  firom  New  York  are  almost  al- 
ways either  emigrants,  or  descendants  of  emigrants 
from  New  England.  It  is  to  this  most  remarkable 
people  that  the  west  owes  that  rapid  advanee  of  im- 
provement and  civilization,  which  everywhere  fiUa  the 
traveller  wi ih  astonishment.  They  have  there  achieved 
what  no  other  people  under  the  sun  could  have  eifeeled 
in  the  same  time ;  for  beyond  all  otbeis  are  they  enter- 
prising, inventive,  and  industrious.  Wonderfully  quick- 
sighted  in  seeing  what  may  be  rendered  useful  and 
profitable,  they  immediately  set  about  taking  advan- 
tage of  it—deterred  by  no  difiiculty  which  they  can 
hope  to  subdue  b^ skill  and  contrivance,  or  the  most 
patient  and  persevering  industry.  They  are  at  once  the 
moat  labor-saving,  and  the  most  laborious  of  all  nations. 
To  see  the  number  and  ingenuity  of  their  devices  to 
save  labor,  one  might  think  they  regarded  it  as  the 
first  of  human  evils,  whilst  the  active,  ardent,  perse- 
vering character  of  their  toils,  looks  as  if  they  oonaidered 
work  as  the  chief  pleasure  of  life.  They  are  truly  a 
great  people ;  and  we  of  the  south  ought  to  be  more 
tolersnt  of  their  little  faults,  when  they  are  redeemed 
by  such  splendid  civic  virtues. 

At  8  o'clock  we  set  off  in  the  rail  road  ears,  and  the 
spectacle  was  a  strange  one,  to  see  this  piece  .of  ma- 
chinery, the  proudest  achievement  of  art  in  the  present 
day,  in  the  midst  of  this  wilderness ;  for  except  when 
the  road  passes  through  a  village,  the  toad  ia  skirted  on 
either  side  by  its  thick  and  dark  primeval  foresL  The 
land  is  generally  marshy— rich  if  drained,  but  unfit  in 
iu  present  wet  state  for  anything  but  grass.  The  en- 
gine performed  very  well,  and  we  travelled  33  miles  in 
about  two  and  a  half  hours.  We  passed  through  three 
thriving  villages — the  houses  all  new,  and  painted  white 
generally.  The  growth  was  principally  white  poplar— 
here  called  white  wood— beach,  birch,  ai^  and  hickory, 
on  the  drier  places— no  pine.  We  reached  Toledo  just 
as  the  Thomas  Jefferson,  one  of  the  finest  and  fastest 
boats  on  the  lakes,  was  about  to  set  off  for  BufikW,  so 
that  I  had  no  heaitation  in  going  on  board,  rather  than 
in  stopping  to  take  a  nearer  view  of  the  town,  and  its 
neighboring  rival,  Manhattan.  I  found  on  board  many 
of  the  new  acquaintances  I  have  made  during  this  ex- 
cursion, Messrs.  L and  N— ,  the  two  senators 

from  Michigan— two  Canadian  gentlemen,  fother  and 
son,  &C.  I  passed  away  a  few  hours  pleasantly  in  oon- 
vemtion  *  *  *  until  10  o*clock«  when  I  betook  myaelf 
to  my  berth,  and  sought  rspose  in  spite  of  a  strong  hesd- 
wind  and  boisterous  sea.  After  st<^)ping  at  Hudson  in 
the  night,  we  reached  Cleaveland  next  morning  about 
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6  o'clock,  and  learning  at  the  sta^  office,  that  the  stage 
for  Bearer  on  the  Ohio  would  set  off  at  8  o'clock,  I  de- 
voted the  interrening  hours  to  my  toilette,  to  breakfast, 
and  to  walking  over  this  very  thriving  town.  As  it 
stands  at  the  termination  of  the  great  canal  which  cuts 
Ohio  in  two^  it  has  grown  very  fast,  and  carries  on  a 
brisk  trade  with  the  lakes  and  New  York,  and  the  in- 
terior of  Ohio.  The  population  I  heard  estimated  at 
10,000,  and  compared  with  other  similar  estimates,  I 
should  think  the  number  could  be  not  much  less.  The 
best  part  of  the  town  stands  on  the  table  land  on  the 
banks  of  the  lake ;  but  there  are  also  buildings  along 
the  canal  and  the  river,  and  the  slopes  up  the  high 
ground.  There  seemed  to  be  no  less  than  4  large  hotels, 
besides  seyerel  small  public  houses.  About  50  persons 
sat  down  to  breakfast  at  the  one  where  I  stopped — 
the  Franklin  Buildings. 

I  had  to-day  an  opportunity  of  seeing  something  of 
Ohio,  and  if  I  were  to  judge  from  a  single  day's  journey 
of  more  thsn  100  miles  (very  slender  data  indeed)  I 
should  say  that  the  land  in  the  northern  part  of  the  state 
is  inferior  to  that  of  the  southern  part  of  Michigan. 
That  the  roads  are  as  bad  as  any  in  Virginia — that  it 
is  inhabited  more  uniformly,  than  in  any  other  stale  I 
have  been  in,  with  people  who  are  neither  rich  nor  poor, 
but  approaching  more  nearly  to  the  latter  class.    That 
this  equality  of  circomstanoes  has  produced  plainness, 
not  to  say  a  careless  indifference  iflftnanners,  without  a 
correspondent  improvement  in  oordialily,  or  gaiety, 
that  the  stagd  drivers  are  among  tlie  coarsest  o(  that 
coarse  class,  and  the  public  houses  very  bad  to  those 
who  have  been  accustomed  to  luxurious  indalgence  at 
home.    The  land  was  originally  all  heavily  timbered, 
and  on  most  of  the  farms  the  d4sd  trees  still  standing 
attest  this  fact.    It  abounds  in  grass,  for  which  (be  land 
is  particularly  fit.    The  com  crops  looked  badly,  owing 
to  an  unfiivorable  season.    I  saw  many  places  which 
had  been  deserted  by  their  former  owners.    The  set- 
tlers have  everywhere,  as  in  New  England,  congregated 
in  villages.    I  dined  at  the  town  of  Hudson,  where  the 
college  of  the  Western  Reserve  is  situated.    There  are 
no  less  than  three  lines  of  daily  stages  from  Cleaveland 
across  to  the  Ohio— -two  to  Beaver,  and  one  to  Wells- 
▼ille.    To  induce  me  to  take  one  of  the  former,  the 
agents  represented  to  me  that  as  the  Ohio  was  now  low, 
that  steamboats  probably  did  not  run  up  to  Pittsburg, 
and  that  they  would  carry  me  to*Beaver,  105  miles,  in 
time  to  take  the  steamboat  at  8  o'clock  next  morning. 
They  set  off  at  the  saiAe  time  with  their  rival,  "The 
Pioneer,''  as  if  they  meant  to  keep  their  promise,  and 
carried  me  50  or  58  miles  in  less  than  9  hours,  but  the 
remaining  55  miles,  travelled  mostly  in  the  night,  occu- 
pied 15  hours.    The  reason  of  the  difference  was  that 
the  roads  for  the  two  lines  had  now  diverged,  and  the 
stimulus  of  riralship  did  net  operate,  but  that  of  spirits 
did,  particularly  in  making  the  driven  stop  very  often, 
and  loiter  very  long.    As  there  were  but  two  passen- 
gers in  our  coach,  both  the  drivers  afid  innkeepera  en- 
deavored to  prevail  on  me  to  wait  for  the  mail  coach,  by 
which  the  sdvantage  of  setting  off  7  hours  sooner  would 
have  been  lost  |  but  then  they  would  ha're  been  saved 
the  trouble  of  sending  on  two  coaches,  when  one  would 
have  answered  the  purpose.    From  very  limited  expe->^ 
rience,  I  wouM  say  let  no  one,  travelling  in  the  west, 
and  cBpeeiaUy  the  fitf  west,  pwt  his  faith  in  agents  for 


steamboats  or  stage  coaches ;  for  if  he  does,  he  can 
scarcely  fail  to  be  cheated  and  deceived.  Such  a  set  of 
systematic  liars  I  never  met  with.  The  mud  holes  in 
the  road  were  so  deep  and  frequent  in  this  flat  country 
and  stiff  soil,  that  it  was  impossible  to  sleep,  and  not 
easy  to  keep  one's  seat,  but  by  holding  on  to  the  straps 
with  both  hands.  I  had  the  best  reason  for  believing 
that  the  chaps  who  drove  us  did  all  they  could  to  make 
our  journey  uncomfortable.  When  we  reached  the 
Ohio,  the  next  morning,  we  passed  along  a  succession 
of  villages  on  its  banks,  and  on  those  of  the  Beaver- 
most  of  which  are  the  seats  of  manufactures  that  have 
been  called  into  existence  here  by  the  abundance  of 
coal  and  of  iron.  On  reaching  the  Ohio  the  stream  was 
so  much  narrower  than  I  had  expected,  that  I  should 
have  thought  it  one  of  its  own  tributaries,  but  for  the 
high  hills  which  are  found  everywhere  near  its  banks. 
The  river  was  quite  low,  but  this  could  not  have  made 
a  difference  of  more  than  50  or  60  yards  in  its  appear- 
ance ;  and  I  feel  confident,  that  in  many  places  within 
this  short  distance  of  Pituburg,  its  width  is  less  than 
a  quarter  of  a  mile.  The  banks  are  generally  of  a  yel- 
lowish brown  clay :  they  are  from  90  to  40  or  50  feet 
high,  and  at  that  height  run  off  into  flat  land  of  conside- 
rable width,  either  on  one  or  both  sides,  and  then  rise 
into  steep  hills  on  both  sides,  formed  of  limestone  and 
schistus  rock,  and  clothed  with  wood  to  the  top.  Occa- 
sionally tliese  river  hills  come  to  the  river,  without  the 
intervening  flats,  and  though  of  almost  perpendicular 
steepness,  they  are  one  dense  forest  from  their  summits  to 
the  water's  edge.  The  steamboats  whidi  were  now 
and  then  passing  up  or  down  the  river,  were  obliged  to 
wind  to  and  from  to  avoid  the  shoals  and  bars,  which, 
when  the  river  is  low,  render  its  navigation  difficult 

About  1 1  d'dock  I  embarked  on  board  a  small  steam* 
boat  which  plies  daily  between  Wellaville  and  Pitta- 
burg,  a  distance  of  30  miles,  and  dined  on  board,  though 
our  plates  and  glasses  were  dancing  a  jig  the  whole 
lime.  In  five  hoora  we  reached  Pittsimrg,  standing  on 
a  point  of  land  between  the  Alleghany  from  the  nortl^> 
east,  and  the  Mooongahela  from  the  southeast.  It 
makes  a  very  respectable  figure  as  approached  from  be- 
low. The  houses  an  all  of  brick,  but  dingy  with  coal 
dust,  and  the  roofs  appear  in  the  distance  to  be  quite 
black.  A  long  eovered  bridge  on  stone  piers  is  seen, 
like  a  wing  to  the  town,  stretching  across  the  Mooon- 
gahela, and  a  correspondent  one,  somewhat  shorter,  on 
the  north  side,  crosses  the  Alleghany.  The  mouDtaine 
on  either  side  are  very  high,  and  present  strata  of  lime- 
stone, between  which,  at  different  heights,  but  com- 
monly far  above  the  river,  are  veins  of  coal ;  some  of 
which  are  visible  to  the  naked  eye,  from  the  opposite 
bank.  On  the  north  of  the  Alleghany  there  is  a  con- 
sideiable  town.  The  mountains  are  highest  on  the 
south  skle— the  land  rises  behind  the  town,  until  it 
gradually  attains  the  height  of  a  mountain.  The  abun- 
dance of  good  coal  here  (it  sells  in  the  town  for  6  cents 
a  bushel)  has  had  a  very  propitious  influence  on  manu> 
factures  here*  The  town  is  Tery  compactly  built,  like 
Philadelphia  or  Baltimore,  but  is  either  unpaved  or 
badly  paved.  With  its  environs  it  is  computed  uxon- 
tain  40,000  inhabitants.  The  streets  run  north  and 
ENtKitfa,  east  and  west.  As  soon  as  I  got  on  shore,  I  h^ 
tio  the  post  office.  *  *  *  *  Having  secured  a  place  in 
the  canal  packet  line,I  took  tea  at  the  Exchange  Hotel, 
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and  looked  at  the  town.  At  9  o'clock  we-set  off  io  the 
packet,  and  as  toon  as  my  they,  called  a  berth»  was  al- 
lotted me,  I  sank  into  a  profound  sleep,  in  consequence 
of  getting  none  the  nigl^t  before. 

August  98d.  When  I  came  upon  deck  in  the  morn- 
ing, I  found  we  had  traTclled  over  night  about  SO  miles. 
The  canal  follows  the  course  of  the  Alleghany  river  for 
that  distance ;  it  then  -bends  more  to  the  east,  folk) wing 
the  banks  of  the  Kiskiminitas,  and  occasionally  by 
dams  and  locks  the  river  itself  is  used  as  acanaL  After 
some  distance  it  follows  the  Conneroaugh,  a  branch  of 
the  latter  stream ;  and  when  about  60  miles  from  Pitts- 
burg we  came  to  the  tunnel,  which  has  been  cut 
through  a  high,  narrow  promontory,  by  which  three 
miles  of  canal  is  saved :  its  length  is  900  feet.  About 
three-fourths  of  the  way  the  natural  rock  forms  the 
lough  and  irregular  areh  as  it  was  first  exoavaied  by 
the  workmen,  and  the  irregularities  of  the  strata  deter- 
mined f  but  the  remaining  third  being  less  solid,  is  regu- 
larly arched  with  stone.  The  light  it  reoeives  at  either 
end  is  sufficient  in  the  day  for  all  praetical  purpoeea 
The  scenery  on  the  canal  is  very  pleasing;  high  hills 
and  mountains,  covered  with  a  dense  and  luxuriant 
forest;  rocky  cliffs  occasionally  jutting  out  of  the  Inoun- 
tain  sides ;  sometimes  the  river  making  pretty  pieces  of 
low  grounds— most  of  which  are  in  a  slate  of  cultiva- 
tion ;  but  they  exhibit,  as  yft,  nothing  which  indicates 
wealth,  or  taste,  or  an  aniuous  desire  for  oomlbrt.  The 
■oil  on  the  mountain  skies  is  evidently  rich,  and  when 
more  level  land  is  occupied,  this  too  will  furnish  eom* 
foriable  abodes  for  men,  as  similar  spots  do  in  8witier> 
land.  We  passed  many  manufactories  of  salt:  the 
water  is  drawn  from  wells  sunk  to  a  oonskierable  depth, 
by  means  of  a  pump  worked  by  a  steam  engine,  and 
then  the  water  is  boiled  in  laige  iron  kettles.  The  ex- 
pense of  one  of  these  establishments  is  from  f4,000  to 
#JO,000:  these  last  making  SO  barrels  of  6  bushels  each 
per  4liy— it  sells  for  about  SS  cents  a  bushel,  or  1  Si  a 
barrsL  Our  locks  require  about  31  or  4  minutes  each. 
I  find  great  relief  in  the  canal  boat  after  so  much  stage 
travelling  over  bad  roads  in  Michigan  and  Ohio^l  get 
rid  of  my  time  by  walking,  or  looking  at  the  scenery,  or 
reading,  or  writing  in  my  journal,  which  I  am  able  to  do 
without  interruption,  or  annoyance,  though  of  our  SO 
passengers  ^  more,  S  or  4  ladies  are  chatting  in  the 
ladies^  cabin— « little  girl  like  Bfiaria,  prattles  inesasantly 
and  very  amusingly,  and  an  infiuit  ever  and  anon  sets 
up  its  shrill  pipe--6  or  7  of  the  gentlemen  are  quietly 
either  reading  or  doeing.  These  packets  appear  to  be 
under  excellent  regulationa,  and  they  form  the  safest 
and  easiest  of  all  modes  of  travelling. 

About  I  o'clock  we  reached  a  second  tunnel  through 
a  hilU  It  is  about  the  same  length  as  the  other,  and 
Mves  5  miles  of  cansUing.  The  arrangements  for  sleep- 
ing are  precisely  the  same  as  those  on  board  the  New 
York  canal  packets  as  to  contrivance,  economy  of  room, 
file.  {  but  with  this  essential  diflerenee— they  give  us 
here  but  one  sheets  and  a  calico  quilted  counterpane, 
which  not  being*  washed,  has  eome  into  contact  with 
many  an  individual  before.  I  see  that  one  gentleman, 
who  proves  to  be  a  Frendiman,  does  not  take  off  his 
clothes. 

Wednesday,  August  SSd.  About  5  o'clock  in  the 
morning  we  were  roused  from  our  slumberi^to  take  the 
rail  road  which  is  here  used  to  cross  the  Alleghany, 


there  not  being  a  sufficient  supply  of  water  for  a  eanaL 
It  extends  from  Johnstown  to  Hollidaysbufg,37  miles ; 
and  in  this  distance  has  such  an  elevation  to  Bunnount, 
that  here  are  no  less  than  JO  inclined  plane%  each  from 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  to  three  quarters  in  length ;  and  the 
cars  are  moved  up  and  down  these  long  slopes,  by 
means  of  stationary  engines  and  stout  ropes,  running 
over  small  iron  wheels  or  pullies.  This  is  an  expensive 
part  of  the  route,  as  a  number  of  men  must  be  stationed 
at  each  inclined  plane,  and  the  wages,  fuel  and  wear  of 
the  engines,  and  other  machinery,  must  be  eooaideFablei 
I  should  think  that  ordinary  locomotive  engines  would 
be  sufficient  to  tske  the  cars  up  a  Macadamised  road 
of  the  same  inclination,  with  a  little  more  power,  and  by 
this  means  a  number  of  hands,  and  much  of  the  present 
machinery  might  be  saved.  U  is  indeed  possible,  that 
the  same  engines  which  are  now  used  on  the  rail  road 
tracks,  would  answer  for  that  purpoee.  The  last  in- 
clined plane  to  Hollidaysborg  terminates  in  a  aeeming 
level ;  but  it  has  an  inclination  sufikient  to  continue  the 
motion  of  the  oars  about  S  or  4  miles,  and  as  there  is  no 
visible  cause  for  their  motion — neither  stesm  engines  nor 
horses,  which  had  been  previously  used  alternately — ^it 
excites  great  surprise  with  some  of  the  passengen^  and 
admiration  with  alL  It  seemed  to  me  thai  wa  went  in 
this  way  quite  as  fast  as  on  any  rail  road,  and  we  made 
several  eurves  in  going  through  the  town  to  the  basin  of 
the  canal.  If  suff(4ed  to  move  unimpeded,  it  would  go 
attherateoffiOroilesanhour,  we  wereudd.    • 

The  number  of  packets  and  transportation  boats  col- 
lected at  the  two  ends  of  the  rail  road,  especially  at 
Hollidaysbttrg,  is  very  great.    I  saw  one  on  the  stocks 
on  a  new  plan,  which,  however,  had  not  been  suffi- 
ciently tried  to  determine  whether  it  is  a  valuable  im- 
provemenL    The  boat  is  divided  into  two  perta,  aa  if 
she  had  been  cut  in  two^  and  each  part,  at  the  point  of 
seetion,  is  planked  up  so  as  to  be  watertight     The 
advantage  promieed  is,  that  when  thua  divided  the  sepa* 
rats  paru  can  be  placed  on  wheels^  and  tianapoited 
across  the  mountslns  as  a  car,  without  any  shifUng  of 
the  cargo.    At  present,  goods  sent  between  Philadel* 
phia  and  Pittsburg,  must  be  shifted  three  thnes ;  that  i% 
there  must  be  4  successive  ladings,  which  is  a  great 
drawback  on  the  cheapness  of  transportation.    It  is 
nevertheless  very  low.    A  barrel  of  flour  can  be  sent 
from  Pittsburg  to  Philadelphia  for  80  cents.    As  we 
went  ak>ng  the  rail  roed,  we  passed  by  ssveral  places 
where  the  coal  was  extracted  from  the  OMuntains,  in  a 
tow,  narrow  aperture,  like  the  mouth  of  an  oven,  but 
large  enough  to  receive  a  small  cart.    It  was  conveyed 
along  a  ebpen  wooden  bridge  to  houses  raised  high 
enough  above  the  ground  to  receive  a  waggon,  end  a 
trap  door  in  the  floor  above,  when  opened,  altowed  the 
coal  to  fill  the  waggons  betow  at  once.    Some  of  the 
mountains  we  passed  presented  a  singular  appearance. 
Their  sMes,' sloping  at  an  angle  oi  45  degrees^  are 
covered  with  broken  stones  of  neariy  one  siie;  and 
sometimes  theee  fragments  are  as  small  as  those  pre- 
pared for  Macadamized  rowls.    The  layer  diMt  of  the 
rocks  from  the  summits  of  the  mountain,  have  thus  been 
gradually  disintegrated  by  the  stow  action  of  the  air  and 
frost,  and  thus  formed  as  regular  and  even  a  toyer  as  if 
it  had  been  the  work  of  human  hands.    We  breakfosted 
at  Jeflferson,  a  village  in  the  mountains,  and  dined  on 
board  the  boat.    In  the  moniag^  until  after  bnakftai. 
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we  found  it  to  cool  that  we  were  not  warm  even  with 
oar  cloak»— and  snow  was  predicted  by  some  of  the 
passengers— it  falling  thus  early,  occasionally,  in  these 
elevated  regions.  Hollidaysburg  contains,  I  should 
think,  ISOO  or  1 500  inhabitants.  The  landscapes  along 
the  canal  are  often  extremely  beautifuL  On  one  side 
of  the  canal  are  steep  mountain  sides,  coyered  with 
trees,  except  where  there  chances  to  be  a  slope  of  bro- 
ken rocks,  or  a  ragged  cliff;  on  the  other,  the  Juniata, 
msfuadering  some  SO  or  30  feet  below  the  canal ;  and  on 
its  fiurther  border,  are  seen  rich  cultivated  fiekis,  and 
rising  grounds,  or  mountains  in  the  distance.  Some- 
times the  river  itself  is  used  as  a  canal,  and  now  and 
then  it  is  hemmed  in  between  two  steep  mountain  sides, 
which  bending  at  either  end,  it  exhibits  the  appeaiv 
ance  of  a  very  pretty  lake.  We  had  travelled  yester- 
day at  night  about  80  miles,  and  this  evening,  we  had 
made  about  1 70  miles.  Our  course  is  at  about  the  rate  of 
3}  miles  an  hour,  stoppages  at  the  locks  included.  Our 
passage  along  the  rail  road  required  5  hours  for  the  37 
miles.  Juniata  is  celebrated  for  the  goodness,  as  well 
as  the  abundance  of  its  iron.  We  reached  Harrisburg 
about  midnight,  and  here  wait  until  morning  to  take 
the  rail  road  to  Philadelphia. 

The  passage  of  this  great  channel  of  eommunication 
between  Philadelphia  and  Pittsburg,  through  a  country 
80  impeded  by  mountains  and  rivers,  has  given  rise  to 
a  variety  of  expedients  adapted  to  the  particular  species 
of  difficulty.  Thus  we  travel  to  Johnstown,  104  miles 
by  canal — thence  to  Hollidaysburg,  37  miles  by  rail 
road — thence  by  canal  to  Harrisburg,  145  miles — thence 
by  rail  road  to  a  part  of  the  road  where  a  tunnel  is  to 
penetrate  a  hill — thence  2}  miles  by  stages— thence  by 
rail  road  to  Philadelphia,  —  miles.  But  in  both  the 
canals  and  rail  roads,  there  are  processes  and  machinery 
of  a  peculiar  character,  occasionally  fonnd  necessary. 
Thus,  at  one  place,  where  the  river  is  ^metimes  too 
high  and  impetuous  for  the  use  of  poles,  and  where  our 
horses  could  be  of  no  use,  for  want  of  a  bridge,  we 
crossed  the  Juniata  by  means  of  a  rope  stretched  across 
the  stream,  and  running  on  iron  rollers^  on  poets, 
planted  on  piers,  which  rope  is  put  in  motion  by  a  wa- 
ter wheel  in  a  small  house  on  the  banks,  that  is  worked 
by  water  from  the  canaU  The  inclined  planes  too,  are 
sometimes  descended  by  steam,  and  sometimes  by 
horses,  and  in  one  instance,  by  the  mere  gravity  of  the 
cars.  Where  the  Juniata  enters  the  Susquehannah, 
which  is  here  near  a  mile  wide,  a  bridge  had  been 
thrown  across  the  river,  on  which  rails  were  laid,  and 
the  canal  boats  were  placed  upon  wheels,  and  thus 
transported  as  so  many  can ;  but  a  part  of  the  bridge 
being  carried  away  by  a  fresh,  a  small  steamboat  was 
provided  for  the  purpose  of  towing  the  boats  across.  It 
was  just  night  when  we  reached  this  place,  and  our 
passage  was  extremely  picturesque.  The  little  steam- 
boat had  been  fitted  up  with  a  locomotive  engine,  which 
sent  forth  its  sparks  as  a  stream  of  fire  in  the  night 
On  one  side  of  us  was  the  part  of  the  lofty  bridge  which 
had  not  been  carried  away,  and  the  piera  of  the  residue 
beneath,  and  around  us  the  smooth  surfiice  of  the  Sus- 
quehannah, reflecting  the  light  of  the  engine  and  of  our 
lamp  as  from  a  mirror;  and  on  the  opposite  side,  a 
packet  boat,  like  our  own,  filled  with  passengers^  hav- 
ing her  windows  illuminated,  as  it  were,  her  deck 
crowded  with  gentlemen,  and  her  bow  filled  with  ladies, 


attracted  by  the  same  curiosity  that  we  felt,  and  whose 
head-dresses,  shawls,  &c.  were  seen  in  the  full  light  that 
shone  upon  them  as  plain  as  in  the  dsy.  A  more  strik- 
ing and  picture-light  night-soene  I  never  witnessed. 
There  are  two  immense  walls  here,  through  which  we 
pass  from  the  river  to  the  canaL  They  are  obliged  to 
be  made  very  high  and  strong,  to  defend  the  canal  from 
the  fury  of  its  waters,  when  the  Susquehannah  is  much 
swollen. 

After  enjoying  the  scene  along  the  banks  of  the  Sus- 
quehannah a  short  time,  I  turned  in  with  the  rest  of  the 
passengers,  and  we  were  thus  unconsciously  conveyed  to 
Harrisburg,  which  we  reached  about  midnight.  Before 
we  started  (half  after  five  in  the  morning),  I  made  out  to 
dress,  pack  up  my  loose  articles,  take  a  survey  of  this 
town,  the  metropolis  of  Pennsylvania,  and  return  in 
time  to  shave.  Harrisburg  is  pleasantly  situated  on 
the  Susquehannah,  without  any  commanding  emi- 
nences, but  it  seems  not  to  be  a  place  of  much  trade  or 
business,  and  it  conveyed  to  my  mind  the  impression 
that  it  was  supported  chiefly  by  its  being  the  seat  of 
government.  The  State  House  or  Capital,  as*  they 
seem  to  call  it  here,  is  a  very  plain,  unpretending  brick 
building,  altogether  unworthy  of  this  large  and  wealthy 
state.  The  lanes  appear  to  be  rery  d  irty  and  neglected, 
and  to  indicate  the  abodes  of  poverty.  I  should  think 
the  population  did  not  exceed  5,000.  We  breakfasted 
a  few  miles  from  Harrisburg,  and  in  the  same  hasty 
style,  took  dinner  a  few  miles  from  Philadelphia,  which 
we  reached  about  3  o'clock,  having  thus  travelled  1 10 
miles  irt  9i  hours.  We  were  delayed  not  only  by  the 
two  meals,  and  the  frequent  intervening  stoppages  for 
wood  and  water,  and  for  aflibrding  the  passengera  the 
means  of  refreshing  themselves  and  the  pockets  of  the 
hotel  keepere ;  but  by  the  necessity  of  changing  from 
the  rail  road  can  to  stages,  where  the  rail  road  is  un- 
finished for  2i  miles — it  being  intended  here  to  pass 
through  a  tunnel,  and  by  an  inclined  plane  five-eighths 
of  a  mile  in  length  at  the  Schnylkill,  4  miles  from  Phi- 
ladelphia. Our  numbera  were  now  greatly  increased 
by  several  successive  accessions  from  other  canals,  way 
passengers, .  &C.,  so  that  we  had  4  large  can  in  our 
train.  We  met  besides  5  other  trains— a  part  of  them 
very  long  ones.  We  occasionally  came  near  the  once 
celebrated  turnpike  road,  between  Lancaster  and  Phi- 
ladelphia, and  it  has  been  so  thoroughly  si^wrseded  by 
the  rail  road,  that  the  grass  is  everywhere  springing  up 
in  the  ruts  along  its  stony  bed. 

The  land  around  Harrisburg  seems  to  be  thin,  but  it 
improves  as  you  descend ;  and  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Lancaster  it  is  very  good,  and  very  well  cultivated. 
For  a  considerable  part  of  the  way,  the  eye  is  regaled 
with  the  sight  of  extensive  plains  laid  off  into  fields, 
either  covered  with  green  clover,  or  ripe  oats,  or  on 
which  the  grain  has  been  recently  taken — and  the  farm* 
houses  and  farms  indicate  plenty  and  comfort,  and  a 
great  subdivision  of  property.  Dairy  farms  multiply 
as  we  approach  the  city.  They  are  known  b^  the 
great  number  of  cows  which  are  seen  pasturing  on  the 
clover  fields. 

We  reached  Broad  street  in  Philadelphia  aboat  S 
o'clock,  having  previously  taken  a  hasty,  but  very  good 
dinner  on  the-roed.        ♦♦♦♦♦♦ 

After  passing  some  days  in  Philadelphia,  Baltimore, 
and  Washington,  I  reached  Albemarie  on  the  5th  of 
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September,  haring  thus,  in  an  abeence 
and  four  days,  traTelled  upwards  of 
five  hundred  miles :  that  is  to  say,  2,350 
and  about  1,300  by  land ;  or  to  state  it 
modes  of  conveyance : 
By  steamboats,         . 

rail  roads,  .  ,  . 

stages  and  other  carriages, 

canal  packets,    •  . 

On  horaebaek,         •  •  • 


u 


of  eight  weeks 
three  thousand 
miles  by  water, 
by  the  diflerent 

• 

l,d33  miles. 

558      « 

730      « 

3«0      « 

39      " 

3,573 
It  may  be  useful  to  some  to  know  that  the  time  oe- 
cupted  in  actual  trafelling  to  Chicago,  by  the  zigzag 
course  I  pursued  through  New  York  was  thirteen  days, 
and  the  mere  expense  of  couTeyance,  about  $70.  The 
time  occupied  in  returning  by  way  of  Pittsburg,  was 
twelTO  days,  and  the  cost  of  convesranoe  $55.  The 
other  travelling  expenses  amount  to  about  as  much 
more.  One  can  scarcely  doubt  that  the  same  journey 
would,  thirty  years  ago,  have  required  twice  the  money 
and  more  than  thrice  the  time. 


LITERATURE  FOR  THE  TIMES. 

fltoriM  from  Rest  Ufa :  dMlfoed  to  teach  true  Independence 
and  domeeUc  eoonony.  To  be  complied  In  IItc  peite.  Ptft 
ly.  The  Savings  Beak  and  ocher  Sioriee.  New  York.  Bamoel 
Colmao.  1637. 

The  little  book  before  us  is  the  fourth  of  a  series  of 
five :  and  follows  '*  The  Three  Experiments  of  Living,** 
a  "Sequel  to  the  Same,"  and  "The  Harcourts,"  in  the 
form  of  a  periodical,  or  monthly  issue,  to  render  its  dis> 
semination  through  the  country  more  speedy  and  dif- 
fusive, by  the  medium  of  the  poau  The  price  is  low, 
but  the  value,  if  rightly  estimated,  immense,  of  these 
little  unpretending  works.  They  are  not  the  mere 
speculations  of  a  theorizer,  but  emanate  from  the  pens 
of  those  practical  economists,  the  wives  and  mothers 
of  the  land.  As  such,  we  can  cordially  recommend 
them  to  the  notice  of  "all  who  are  not  ashamed  of 
economy,^**  (to  use  the  publisher's  own  language,)  in 
times  when  economy  is  a  virtue  of  the  highest  order. 

We  have  already  noticed  the  three  first  of  the  series, 
and  hope  that,  erp  this,  their  tiny  yellow  covers  are  to 
be  discerned  peeping,  not  obtrusively,  but  with  win- 
ning influence,  from  among  the  more  showy  and  more 
highly  pretending  ornaments  of  every  centre  table, 
upon  which  our  own  pages  are  thrown  monthly,  as  a 
"Literary  Messenger.**  The  fourth  of  the  series  is 
worthy  of  its  predecessors.  It  contains  six  tales  of 
great  interest,  and  of  deep  practical  value.  They  are 
translated  from  the  French  of  Mons.  Bouilly,  a  cotem- 
porary  French  writer  of  great  Galonius.  We  will  let 
the  publisher  speak,  as  to  the  object  and  design  of 
eaeh  of  these  peiit  nomeUa;  cheerfully  endorsing  his 
analysiaof  their  merits  and  utility. 

"  From  the  sketch  of  Madame  Cottin  we  may  be 
taught  the  value  of  appearances,  or  the  necessity  of 
looking  through  them.  The  diamond  is  sometimes 
found  in  dark  places,  and  frequently  requires  situation 
and  circumstances  to  bring  it  to  light. 

"The  story  of  George  and  Theodoie  shows  the  im- 


portance of  attending  to  the  wants  of  the  mind ;  and 
hence  the  value  of  Instruction — of  Learning. 

"From  the  history  of  Rosalie  we  may  see  bow  a 
poor  orphan,  from  the  want  of  being  rightly  directed, 
may,  without  being  oonacious  of  it,  lose  what  is  inesf 
vaiuahU  en  esrCA. 

"The  Savings'  Bank  will  teach  what  'a  constant 
and  calculating  economy  will  produce;'  and  that  sel^ 
denial,  even  here,  may  have  a  rich  reward. 

"The  Contrast  shows  the  difference  between  Econo- 
my and  Extravagance,  and  the  influence  of  mothers^ 

"By  the  story  connected  with  the  Washerwomen's 
Boat,  we  shall  learn  that  it  is  on  the  proper  exerdae 
and  regulstion  of  the  o^^eefions,  that  our  happiness  de- 
pends; and  these  exist  wherever  man  is  found.  'Do> 
mestic  happiness,  in  many  respects,  resembles  the 
manna  which  was  granted  to  the  Israelites  in  the  wil- 
derness ;  like  that  precious  food,  it  is  given  with  an 
abundance  that  meets  the  wants  of  alL  To  be  obtained, 
it  must  be  religiously  sought.'  ** 


TRANSLATION. 

Ma.  Whitk, — ^In  your  last  number  we  have  an  ex- 
tract from  Juvenal,  with  s  bald  version  from  Bedham. 
Many  years  past,  I  met  with  a  very  spirited  transla- 
tion of  the  satire  from  which  this  passage  is  taken,  and 
regret  that  I  cannot  give  you  more  than  a  few  linea.  I 
subjoin  an  annotation  from  the  pen  of  a  distinguished 
claaric,  whose  taste  and  profound  learning  are  highly 
appreciated  by  all  who  know  him. 

"By  noise  and  bustle  consequence  is  gained. 
And  wealth  to  be  acquired  must  first  be  feigned :" 
The  purple  robe  ensures  the  largest  fees. 
And  costly  jewels  beet  your  clients'  please. 
Trust  to  your  powers?  Alas!  that  trust  is  vain, 
"  Whate'er  the  riches  of  your  teeming  brain. 
Not  Tully*s  eloquence  five  pounds  wouM  raise," 
Did  not  a  diamond  on  his  finger  blase. 
The  suitors  care  is  now,  when  you  appear, 
How  many  sturdy  slaves  your  litter  bear. 
How  many  clients  lead,  in  state,  your  van. 
How  many  liveries  follow  in  your  train. 
Hence  'tis,  with  hired  jewels  Paulus  pleads. 
And  better  far  than  Basilus  succeeds ; 
The  crowd  can  find,  hnwe'er  ke  strains  his  throat, 
M  doqutmee  heneM  hii  tkrtMdh&rt  eoaL 

NOTB. 

Respicit  hoc  primum,  qui  litigat,  an  tibi  servi 
Oao,*  decem  comites,t  an  post  te  sella,  togatil 
Ante  pedes. 
*  Servi  ocio— Eight  slaves  to  carry  your  litter.    The 
litters  were  more  or  less  respectable  in  appearance,  ac- 
cording to  the  number  of  bearers  which  ^rried  them. 

t  Comileff— Attendants  upon  him.  It  was  the  custom 
not  only  for  princes,  but  for  others,  who  were  carried 
in  litters,  to  have  a  number  of  people  attending  them, 
who  were  called  comites. 

ITogaU — Gownsmen — Poor  clients.  Numbers  of 
these  were  seen  wdking  belbre  the  great  on  whom  they, 
were  dependent. 
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OLD  AGE. 

Mechinkt  I  hear  in  eccenu  Iow» 

The  spoitiTe  kind  reply, 

Poor  moralwt  and  what  art  thou  ? 

A  lolicary  fly. 

Thy  joys  no  glittering  fetnale  meets, 

IVo  hive  hast  Uiov  of  hoarded  aweeta. 

No  painted  plumage  to  display ; 

On  haaty  wings  ihy  yonth  has  flown. 

Thy  aan  ia  set,  thy  spring  Is  gone,   - 

We  frolic  while  >Us  May. 

ChuyU  Od$  on  Spring, 

Among  the  changes  which  time  ii  working  in 
the  manners  of  society,  there  \^  nothing,  Mr. 
£ditor,  which  strikes  an  old  man  more  forcibly, 
than  the  diminished  deference  which  is  paid  to 
age.  When  I  was  young,  emulation  displayed 
itself  in  respect  for  grey  hairs,  especially  when 
associated  with  distinguished  talents,  with  eminent 
services,  or  with  the  conscious  dignity  of  a  long 
life  of  purity  and  virtue.  Even  the  most  hum- 
ble—who could  appeal  to  nothing  else — ^found 
always  in  their  scanty  locks,  and  tottering  fcame, 
the  best  assurance  of  kindness  and  sympathy.  The 
young  sought  the  company  of  the  aged;  they 
hung  upon  their  lips  as  the  oracles  of  wisdom; 
they  listened  to  their  narratires  with  delight,  and 
to  their  instruction  with  veneration.  In  short, 
piety  towards  age  was  a  virtue  of  the  times,  and 
was  one  of  the  most  interesting  features  in  the 
character  of  society. 

In  every  age  and  country — whether  civilized  or 
savage,  this  pious  reverence  for  the  aged,  seems  to 
have  been  inculcated  as  one  of  the  first  of  virtues. 
It  is  traced  by  the  learned  to  the  heroic  ages,  and 
from  them  has  been  transmitted  with  their  elevated 
feelings,  to  succeeding  times.  It  is  a  striking 
trait  in  the  character  of  the  Greek  and  of  the  Ro- 
man. It  was  the  basis  of  the  Spartan  rule,  and 
one  of  the  massy  Dorics,  that  sustained  the  fa- 
bric of  Roman  greatness.  It  is  cherished  upon 
the  shores  of  Japan,  even  by  a  race  that  tramples 
on  the  Cross,  and  prevails  at  the  Indian  council-fire 
among  the  savages  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  It 
seems  to  be  the  simple  and  natural  dictate  of  the 
unsophisticated  heart,  and  is  equally  taught  by 
Philosophy  and  Revelation*  It  is  the  creed  of  the 
Christian  and  of  the  Turk — it  is  commanded  by 
the  Bible,  and  by  the  Koran.  ''  Thou  sbalt  rise 
up  before  the  hoary  head!  thou  shalt  honor  the 
face  of  the  aged !  I  am  the  Lord !" — is  the  solemn 
mandate  of  the  Almighty,  delivered  from  Mount 
Sinai,  by  the  lips  of  the  inspired  lawgiver.  (Levi- 
ticus 19.  32.).  **  The  hoary  head"  is  pronounced 
to  be  '*  a  crown  of  glory ;"  and  youth,  however  en- 
lightened by  wisdom,  is  exhibited  as  bowing  with 
humility  in  the  presence  of  the  aged.  "  I  am 
young,"  said  £lihu, "  and  ye  are  very  old ;  where- 
fore I  was  afraid  and  durst  not  show  you  mine 
opinion."  On  the  other  hand  the  visitation  of 
God  is  represented  as  sending  instant  death  upon 


the  children,  who  followed,  with  insulting  shouts 
the  footsteps  of  the  aged  prophet,  crying  in  deri- 
sion "  go  up  thou  bald  head !"  And  the  holy  seer, 
in  depicting  the  calamities  which  impended  over 
his  people,  enumerates  in  the  sad  array,  the  change 
of  manners  when  "  the  child  shall  behave  himself 
proudly  against  the  ancient,  and  the  base  against 
the  honorable."  (Isaiah,  3.  6.)  How  beautifully, 
and  how  forcibly,  does  Job  too,  in  his  anguish,  de- 
pict the  contempt  which  was  poured  upon  him, 
by  the  youth,  who  had  bowed  down  before  him  in 
the  days  of  his  prosperity,  and  strength.  **  My 
glory  was  fresh  upon  me :  unto^e  men  gave  ear, 
and  kept  silence  at  my  counsel.  But  now  they 
that  are  younger  than  I,  have  me  in  derision — 
they,  whose  fothers  I  would  have  disdained  to  have 
set  with  the  dogs  of  my  flock ;  they  push  away 
my  feet,  and  raise  up  against  me  the  ways  of  their 
destruction." 

The  faithful  will  not  require  that  I  should  add 
to  the  weighty  commands  of  the  inspired  book, 
the  injunctions  of  Mahomet,  or  even  the  beautiful 
morality  of  the  philosophers  of  old.  The  classic, 
indeed,  will  readily  recall  the  sweet  reflections  of 
Cicero  on  the  delightful  intercourse  of  the  old  and 
young,  and  the  youngest  historians  will  remember 
the  striking  anecdote  preserved  in  the  Grecian  an* 
nals.  An  ancient  Athenian  once  entered  the 
crowded  theatre  and  passed  to  that  quarter  where 
his  countrymen  were  seated.  They  were  rutiUd 
to  their  benches.  Not  a  man  moved  for  him.  Alas! 
that  there  should  be  among  us,  so  many  like  them ! 
The  baffled  old  man,  pausmg  here  and  there  in 
vain,  in  expectation  of  the  offered  civility  of  a 
seat,  passed  on  to  that  part  of  the  house  where 
were  assembled  the  Spartan  Ambassadors  with 
their  attendants.  As  he  approached,  the  whole 
body  rose  from  their  places  as  if  by  common 
impulse,  and  pressed  the  wearied  stranger  to  take 
a  seat  with  i/um.  In  a  moment  the  theatre  rung 
with  the  plaudits  of  the  delighted  Athenians; 
upon  which  an  old  Lacedemonian  with  Spartan 
brevity  observed,  "the  Athenians  Immo what  is 
true  politeness;  the  Lacedemonians  pracUet  it" 
The  burst  of  approbation,  even  from  those  who 
must  have  felt  self-abased  for  their  rudeness,  was 
but  the  spontaneous  tribute  of  the  human  heart 
to  piety  and  virtue ;  and  proves  that  the  fault  of 
the  Athenians  was  the  result  of  their  thoughtless- 
ness rather  than  of  their  want  of  feeling. 

Turning  our  eyes  from  the  republics  of  old  to 
our  Ancient  Commonwealth ;  it  is  gratifying  to  see 
how  sedulously  our  lathers  inculcated  the  virtuous 
principle  of  which  we  have  been  speaking.  Its 
traces  are  to  be  distinctly  seen  in  some  of  those 
little  traits  of  social  and  domestic  intercourse, 
which  have  always  struck  me  as  peculiarly  amia- 
ble and  interesting.  Thus,  when  I  was  a  boy, 
my  father's  intimate  friends  were  all  of  them  my 
uncU$  and  oitnt s,  though  the  most  profound  genea- 
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log:i8t  would  baye  been  puzzled  to  find  a  common 
stock,  less  remote  than  &ther  Adam.  The  ap- 
pellation was  conferred,  because  it  was  calculated 
to  excite  in  our  youthful  hearts,  a  greater  deference 
for  our  seniors,  and  the  most  affSectionate  attention 
to  the  respected  (j^etts  of  our  bousehdd.  But 
what  is  most  remarkable,  is  tiie  character  of  the 
intercourse  in  those  times,  between  the  lUtU  mas- 
tors  and  mistresses,  and  the  grey-haired  domestics 
of  the  family.  These  too  were  greeted  always 
by  the  kind  appellatives  of  "daddy  and  mam> 
my" — and  "  uncle  and  aunt ;" — and  I  have  even 
now  living,  a  jet  fafeck  "  daddy"  and  two  "  uncles," 
for  whom,  though  my  own  locks  are  grey  and 
scanty,  I  yet  retain  the  greatest  veneration.  They 
deserve  it.  Their  manners  and  characters  were 
formed  upon  the  model  of  their  masters,  and 
though  one  of  them  is  now  an  hundred,  and  the 
others  fourscore,  you  see  the  traces  of  gentility  in 
aU  their  demeanor.  1  was  tought  to  love  them, 
and  respect  them ;  and  insolence  to  them,  or  the 
neglect  of  the  morning  and  evening  salutation, 
would  have  been  visited  by  as  swift  retribution, 
as  insolence  to  my  ow  n  father.  Let  not  our  north- 
em  brethren  read  this  faithful  and  true  account 
of  the  simple  manners  of  our  Southern  households 
with  a  disdainful  smile.  To  these  simple  manners 
we  owe  it,  that  all  the  harsh  features  of  domestic 
slavery  are  softened  down,  and  that  the  most  af- 
fectionate attachment  is  often  found  to  subsist, 
where  theorists  and  speculative  philanthropists  can 
see  nothing  but  a  heartless  and  an  iron  tyranny. 
And  let  the  abolitionist,  while  we  repel  his  fanati- 
cal assaults,  take  comfort  in  the  assurance,  that 
very  many  of  the  objects,  of  his  solicitude,  would 
not  exchange  the  home  of  their  masters,  for  the 
workshop  and  the  manufactories  of  their  ill-judging 
champions. 

To  return  from  this  digression.  This  respect- 
ful deportment  of  the  young,  even  towards  those 
who  are  destined  to  become  their  slaves,  is  but  the 
genuine  offspring  of  goodness  of  heart  and  of  that 
native  feeling  implanted  in  oar  bosoms,  which 
bids  us  bow  in  reverence  to  the  hoary  head.  I 
am  persuaded,  indeed,  that  no  good  heart  can  be 
insensible  to  the  duties  of  piety  to  age.  Look  but 
at  its  claims.  Has  the  glory  of  the  ancient  pil- 
grim been  fresh  upon  him  ?  When  the  ear  heard 
him,  did  it  bless  him?  When  the  eye  saw  him, 
did  it  liear  witness  to  him  ?  Was  the  blessing  of  the 
wretched  upon  him,  and  has  he  caused  the  widow's 
heart  to  sing  for  joy?  Then  is  he  really  entitled  to 
the  love  and  veneration  of  all  the  good,  for  the  good 
he  has  done.  Has  it  been  his  destiny  to  sit  in  the 
seat  of  power — to  wield  the  authority  of  the  law — 
to  command  the  applause  of  listening  senates — 

To  acatter  plenty  o*er  a  amilin;  land 
And  read  hia  hiatory  la  a  nation^a  eyaa  ? 

What  limits  shall  we  place  to  the  reverence  and 
devotion  due  to  such  a  man,  even  "  when  the  days 


have  drawn  nigh  when  he  shall  say  I  have  no  plea- 
sure in  them;" — when  the  eye  "  whose  beam  once 
awed  the  world"  is  dim  and  rayless, — when  the 
tongue  whose  accenU  were  as  sweet  as  music,  is 
now  faltering  and  dumb, — and  when  the  noble 
mind  is  overthrown  and  the  seat  of  wisdom  usurp- 
ed by  the  phantasies  of  age?  Even  thus  greatiy 
fallen,  the  ingenuous  youth  will  see  in  the  venera- 
ble man  the  beauties  of  his  former  life,  and  admire 
with  more  than  antiquarian  interest,  all  that  is  left 
of  the  Corinthian  pillar  which  once  lifted  ite  head 
aloft,  but  which  now  relentless  time  is  crumbling 
into  dust 

But  admit  that  the  aged  pilgrim  has  been  one  of 
those,  who  have  kept  through  life  the  "noiseless 
tenor  of  their  way ;"  who  if  disgraced  by  no  fbul 
deed,  can  yet  boast  of  little  but  the  usual  viKues 
of  a  private  stetion ;  who  an  compelled  neverthe- 
less in  the  bitterness  of  retrospect  to  exclaim  with 
old  Jacob,  "  few  and  evil  have  been  the  days  of  the 
years  of  my  life,"  and  who  now  feel  that  '*  the  days 
of  affliction  have  taken  hold  upon  them ;"  have 
ikey  no  claims  to  our  sympathy — ^to  our  benero- 
lence?  They  may  not  stand  in  need  of  our  chari- 
ty ;— of  that  grosser  charity,  I  mean,  which  con- 
sists in  ministering  to  their  comforts,  and  supply- 
ing their  very  wante.  But  still  there  is  much 
within  our  power.  We  may  ssy,  in  the  language 
of  the  apostles  to  the  wretched  cripple  at  the  tem- 
ple gate,  "  Silver  and  gold  I  have  none ;  but  such 
as  I  have,  give  I  unto  you."  We  may  extend  to 
them  that  sweetest  of  all  charities  to  the  aged,  the 
charity  of  our  sympathy,  of  our  respect  and  consi- 
deration, of  our  reverence  and  love ; — ^the  charity 
of  those  little  attentfons,  which  flowing  from  a  feel- 
ing heart  are  balm  to  the  wretohed,  and  consolatisa 
to  the  neglected.  And  withal  they  cost  us  nothing. 
Thanks  be  to  God,  the  fountain  of  our  sympathies, 
at  least,  is  inexhaustible.  The  heart  that  can  truly 
feel,  knows  no  diminution  of  ite  capacities  from  the 
most  liberal  outpouring  of  its  generous  sentiments. 
It  is  the  true  widow's  cruse  that  can  never  foil,  for 
it  is  fed  by  the  unstinting  hand  of  eternal  goodness. 

Nor  let  us  underrate  the  value  of  our  beneficence. 
The  society  and  attentions  oi  the  young  are  pecu- 
liarly grateful  to  the  amiable  in  the  evening  of  life. 
Cicero  seems  to  think  that  youth  and  age  are  agree- 
able to  each  other.  "  As  the  wise,"  says  he,  '*  who 
are  advanced  in  life,  delight  in  the  society  of  in- 
genuous youth,  and  find  the  weight  of  years  alle- 
viated by  the  attentions  and  xlevotion  of  Uie  young; 
so  the  young,  in  tlieir  tum,^de1ight  in  the  preoepta 
of  the  aged,  from  whose  lips  drop  lessons  of  wis- 
dom and  of  virtue,  and  who  inspire  always  in  their 
youthful  associate  an  attachment  equal  to  their 
own."  Nothing,  indeed,  is  more  delightful  to  a 
happy  tempered  old  man,  than  young  companions. 
Their  warm  and  generous  feelings  give  a  glow  to 
his  own,  in  spite  of  the  chilling  influence  of  years; 
their  gay  and  buoyant  tempers  reviv<^  his  flagging 
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ipirit ;  bear  him  up  under  hit  afflictioof,  whether 
of  mind  or  body;  and  be  is  soothed  with  the  hope 
that  he  is  not  yet  a  cumberer  of  the  ptnind — ^not 
yet  an  obstacle  to  the  happiness  of  thoae  around 
him.  Age  indeed,  as  poor  old  Ossian  pathetically 
says,  *'  is  dark  and  unlovely.''  The  octogenarian 
▼ery  naturally  broods  over  that  melancholy  fancy ! 
He  imagines — alak!  oAen  too  justly — that  he  is  not 
only  neglected  but  contemned;  that  he  is  looked 
upon  as  a  cipher; — as  a  "  superfluous  veteran  lag- 
ging on  the  stage;"  that  the  young  are  impatient 
to  grasp  his  wealth,  or  heartily  tired  of  their  bur- 
den ;  and  he  is  ready  to  exclaim  with  the  dying  old 
King,  "  I  stay  too  long  for  thee,  I  do  weary  thee." 
What  kindness  then,  by  assiduity,  to  chase  away 
these  sad  conceils;  to  beguile  the  aged  pilgrim 
with  the  belief  that  age,  which  has  robbed  him  of 
his  strength  and  stolen  one  by  one  his  every  facul-^ 
ty,  has  yet  been  unable  to  rob  him  of  his  friends. 

For  my  part  I  know  nothing  more  pitiable  than 
a  neglected  old  man ;  the  avenues  of  the  senses 
shut  up,  the  ear  dull  so  that  it  cannot  hear,  the  eye 
dim  so  that  it  cannot  see,  the  beauties  of  nature 
spread  before  him  in  vain,  and  the  treasures  of  sci- 
ence in  unregarded  confusion  around  him.  Retir- 
ed, unfriended,  melancholy,  sad, — what  has  he  to 
wish  but  a  release  from  an  existence  which  has 
become  a  burden  to  himself  as  well  as  to  others. 
What  has  As  to  value  in  the  world  who,  in  the 
evening  of  his  days,  finds  around  him  none  upon 
whose  affections  he  can  lean,  as  the  props  of  his 
declining  age?  What  hope  can  he  have  that  on 
his  tomb  will  fiill ''  the  pious  drops  the  parting  soul 
requires,"  who,  even  before  his  death,  sees  all  the 
affections  withered  around  him,  by  his  palsied 
touch?  None!  none!  and,  of  all  the  melancholy 
thoughts  which  the  imagination  of  Swift  has  thrown 
around  the  history  of  the  Strulbnigs,  there  is  no- 
thing more  sad,  than  the  abandonment  of  those 
wretched  immortals,  by  the  successive  generations 
through  which  it  is  their  destiny  to  pass.  Alas ! 
poor  SwiH!  he  probably  little  expected  to  be- 
come the  thing  he  painted.  He  became  a  Strul- 
hrug  in  all  things  but  their  immortality !  Yet  his 
imbecility  Is  immortalized  by  the  pen  of  his  co- 
temporary. 

*<  From  Blarlborough's  tjtm  th«  sliMmv  of  dotttgv  flow, 
And  Swifl  expires  a  driTeller  mod  a  show.** 

Such  may  be  the  lot  of  each  of  us, — and  each  of  us 
is  interested  therefore  in  inculcating  that  piety, 
which  may  soothe  us  in  our  turn,  and  smooth  the 
path  that  leads  down  the  hill  of  life.  If  we  live 
well,  we  have  a  right  to  expect  it.  If  we  live 
otherwise,  our  title  to  it  is  gone.  It  is,  then,  the 
great  incentive  to  virtue.  To  deny  it,  is  to  refuse 
us  our  due,  and  to  inflict  upon  the  just  the  penal- 
ties of  sin.  How  forcibly  does  Macbeth  depict 
the  sad  condition  brought  upon  him  by  his  crimes. 

I  have  lived  lony  enough ;  my  way  of  life, 
Ifl  fallen  into  the  sear,  the  yellow  leaf; 


Jtad  Ihat  wkiek  ihouU  aeeempony  eld  mge, 
Ji$  honor ^  lave,  obedience^  troep$  ^f  friendif 
I  must  not  look  to  liaTe;  but  In  ihehr  stead 
Gunaai  not  load,  bur  deep! 

Aye!  and  a  fit  retribution  was  it  for  the  crimes  of 
the  felon  King!  But  what  becomes  of  the  distinc-^ 
tion  between  virtue  and  vice,  if  the  desertion  of 
which  the  fell  murderer  complained,  is  to  be  the 
lot  also  of  the  best  of  men,  when  they  too  have 
"  fallen  into  the  sear,  the  yeHow  leaf?"  In  charity, 
let  them  not  want  those  comforts 

Which  shoald  accompany  old  tgef^ 
Am  boDOTi  lore,  obedience,  troops  of  friends  I 

Let  youth  **  give  ear  unto  the9,  and  be  silent  at 
their  counsel ;"  and  let  the  rising  generation,  grate- 
ful for  the  services  of  the  past,  vie  with  each  other 
in  the  amiable  emulation  of  soothing  the  declining 
years  of  the  weary  pilgrims  to  eternity « 

Your  readers,  Mr.  £ditor,  perhaps  will  ask, 
**  Why  this  earnest  appeal  In  behalf  of  venerable 
age?  Is.it  seriously  believed  that  the  youth  of  our 
day  are  inattentive  to  the  lessons  of  piety  which 
have  been  handed  down  from  their  fathers,  and 
cherished  with  peculiar  care  in  this  our  Old  Domi- 
nion? Is  your  correspondent  well  founded  in  his 
censures,  or  does  the  'laudator  temporis  acti* 
merely  vent  the  ill  humors  of  splenetic  old  age, 
upon  those  whose  joys  he  cannot  share,  and  whose 
happiness  he  only  envies.^' 

I  answer  by  appealing  to  the  personal  observa- 
tion of  all.  Far — very  far  am  I  from  believing 
the  censure  to  be  universally  merited.  But  he 
must  wink  hard,  who  will  not  see  that  respect  for 
age  is  not  the  distinguishing  virtue  of  this  our  day. 
Let  him  who  doCibts,  look  back  upon  the  scenes 
through  which  he  has  passed.  Where  are  the 
youth  who  seek  the  society  of  their  seniors,  and 
drink  lessons  of  wisdom  from  their  lips?  Go  into 
the  private  circle,  and  where  will  you  hear  the  mo- 
dest avowal  "  1  was  young  and  ye  are  very  old, 
wherefore  I  was  afraid  and  durst  not  show  you  mine 
opinion?" 

Does  a  difference  of  sentiment  arise  in  conversa- 
tion? Behold  how  the  bold  and  confident  self-suffi- 
ciency of  youth,  bears  down  the  matuivd  yet  more 
diffident  wisdom  of  the  sage.  Go  to  the  public 
places— 4h0  crowded  theatre,  the  thronged  street, 
the  fireside  of  an  inn,  the  legislative  hall,  even  the 
house  of  God  itsdf,  and  among  the  many  instances 
of  polite  and  respectful  deference  to  seniors,  how 
many  are  there  of  a  boorish  contempt  of  the  ordi- 
nary rules  of  politeness,  towarrls  those  who  are  old 
enough  to  be  our  fathers ; — aye,  and  our  mothers 
too?  For  alas !  the  gentler  sex  share  in  (his  culpa- 
ble neglect  when  time  has  stolen  away  their  gra- 
ces and  their  elastic  step  has  been  succeeded  by 
the  tottering  of  age.  The  days  of  chivalry  are 
gone;  for  true  chivalry  recognizes  equally  the 
claims  of  the  fair,  whether  they  be  sixteen  or 
sixty.  Even  now,  it  must  be  confessed,  there  if  no 
want  of  devotion  to  the  former,  though  the  latter 
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will  generally  bear  ready  testimony  to  the  justice 
of  my  reproof.  But  what  merit  is  there  in  gallan- 
try to  a  pretty  girl?  Whatever  your  devotions  to 
her,  "  what  thabk  have  you  ?"  The  most  unpolish- 
ed boor — the  most  untutored  savage  will  do  the 
like ;  for  with  them  as  with  you  it  is  all  unmingled 
selfishness.  But  true  gallantry  is  the  ofipring  of 
the  most  elevated  disinterestedness.  It  looks  not 
to  self  gratification :  its  soul  is.nniversal  benevo- 
lence; it  is  the  friend  of  the  friendless,  the  cham- 
pion of  the  weak,  and  the  comforter  of  the  desolate. 
It  is  ever  devoted  to  the  service  of  woman,  and 
ever  deferential  and  respectfiil  to  age.  It  is  not 
wonderful  that  Burke,  in  his  glowing  language, 
should  have  deplored  the  fiincied  extinction  of  that 
spirit,  which  ennobles  our  species  and  gives  half 
its  value  to  civilization.  I  trust,  however,  it  is  not 
dead,  but  sleepeth,  and  that  its  resurrection  among 
us  will  bring  back  some  of  those  graces  which 
have  been  withering  during  its  slumbers.  Let  it 
remind  us  that  goodness  of  heart  and  a  disinterest- 
ed devotion  to  the  happiness  of  others,  are  the  ele- 
vated sources  of  true  politeness.  They  are  the 
animating  principles  of  the  real  gerUltman.  The 
term  itself  indeed  implies  in  its  origin,  an  amiable 
spirit :  and  though  we  sometimes  meet  with  a  bad 
and  unfeeling  heart  disguised  by  polished  manners, 
yet  sooner  or  later  we  detect  the  counterfeit.  The 
Tirgin  silver  which  covers  the  exterior,  may  de- 
ceive for  awhile — but  the  baser  metal  that  is  with- 
in, will  soon  betray  itsel£ 

I  have  done !  If  aught  I  have  said  shall  be  deem* 
ed  too  harsh^  none  will  regret  it  more  than  1  shall. 
But  if  it  shall  bring  ingenuous  youth  to  reflect  and 
to  see  how  lovely  is  piety  to  age,  I  shall  rejoice  in 
having  added  this  my  mite  to  your  useful  labors. 
For  myself,  I  have  been  always  devoted  to  young 
people— even  to  children,->-and  as  I  press  them  to 
my  bosom,  1  always  flatter  myself  that  I  am  lay- 
ing up  a  treasure  in  their  affections  for  that  day 
when  the  infirmities  of  age  shall  press  upon  me, 
and  the  neglect  of  the  re9tof  the  world  will  be  for- 
gotten in  their  considerate  attentions.  I  confident- 
ly hope  thaf  they  will,  in  charity,  oontinue,to  che- 
rish an  affectionate  remembrance  of  an  old  man, 
who  must  soon  have  little  to  enjoy  but  the  kind- 
ness of  his  friends,  and  whose  most  cheering  pros- 
|iect  is,  that  he  max  forget  the  privations  uf  age,  in 
the  society  of  the  young. 

ANTHONY   EVERGREEN. 


STORY  OP  ST.  URSULA,  &c 

In  an  ancient  MS.  were  found  the  words  '•  St.  Ur- 
sula et  Undecimilla,  V.  M."— meaning  St.  Ursula  and 
Undecimilla,  Virgin  Martyrs.  It  was  imagined,  how- 
ever,, that  Undecimilla,  with  the  V.  and  M.,  was  an 
abbreviation  for  Undecem  millia  Martyrum  Viiginum ; 
and  thus  arose  the  story  of  St.  Ursula  and  her  eleven 
thousand  vii^gins. 


TAMERLANE. 

FROM  THE  PERSIAir. 

This  conqaeror,  the  Napoleon  of  the  East,  OTomn  the  greatv 
pert  of  Aiia  witb  bis  myrmidon  horde  of  Tartare,  epreadiag 
death  and  desolation  erouod  bim.  He  took  and  sacked  Damas- 
eus,  and  reared  a  pile  of  70,00ft  ecalls  with  the  heada  of  its 
slaughtered  inhabltaoia. 

A  torrent  sweeps  the  Asian  plain-^ 
A  surge  of  battle-axe  and  spear  I 
The  Tartar  with  his  demon  Irain, 
Conies  hurrying  on  his  wild  career, 

Resistless  as  the  wind, — 
Before  him,  agony  and  fear— 
A  smoking  waste  behind ! 
His  course  is  as  the  whirlwind's  path, 
A  track  of  terror  and  of  wrath ; 
His  banner,  like  the  meteor's  glare, 
Streams  wildly  on  the  darkened  air, 
And  sated  slaughter  madly  reels, 
Beside  his  glittering  chariot- wheels ; 

While  pallid  lips  of  pain, 
Shriek  in  the  anguish  of  despair 
The  name  of  Tamerlane ! 

Woe  for  the  doomed  and  wretched  land. 
Which  feels  the  horrors  of  his  hand ! 
Grass  groweth  not  beneath  his  tread : 
There  is  no  peace  save  for  the  dead- 
No  power  to  fight  or  fly — 
His  grasp  is  withering  and  dread 

As  that  of  destiny. 
He  tramples  on  the  necks  of  kings, 
He  scatters  thrones  aa  worthless  things. 
And  rising  on  their  crumbled  wreck. 
While  the  world  trembles  at  his  beck. 

Of  arrogance  and  ire, 
He  makes  their  fading  splendor  deck 
Their  people's  funeral  pyre. 

The  lands  where  Zoroaster  sprang. 
Where  Rooaiem  fought,  and  Hafez  sung. 
Where  Brahmins  watched  o*er  wisdom's  birth. 
And  Delhi's  princes  ruled  the  earth. 
With  qU  their  monuments  of  pride — 
Where  pomp,  and  art,  and  genius  Tied — 
Were  swept,  beneath  bis  dire  command. 
As  with  destruction's  besom-hand. 
Thro'  Cashmere's  vales,  and  Shiraz*  bowers — 
Bright  climes  of  beauty,  sun,>nd  song — 
O^er  temples,  palaces,  and  towers, 
He  led  his  wild  and  legioned  throng — 

A  tide  of  fire  and  steel — 
And  voiceless  desolation  lowers, 

Where  treads  his  iron  heel. 

A  cry  of  wail  in  Damascus  walls ! 
Fell  carnage  rages  in  her  halls — 
Blood  flows  in  rivers  thro'  the  street. 
Where  murder,  lust,  and  rapine  meet — 
And  shrieks  of  agony  and  prayer. 
Rise  wildly,  vainly,  on  the  air— 
For  ruthless  Tamerkine  is  there ! 

The  sickened  sun  apace 
Puts  on  the  sackcloth  of  despair. 

And  nature  hides  her  face. 
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Butio!  A  sUH  more  fearful  sight 

Succeeds  the  horrors  of  the  nighl  !— 

Gory,  and  grim,  and  heaped  on  high. 

In  dark  relief  against  the  sky, 

A  huge  and  reeking  mount  arose, 

Reared  with  the  heads  of  slaughtered  foes ! 

The  morning  shuddered  to  unyeil 

A  scene  which  turned  each  gazer  pale. 

While  war  and  carnage  smile, 
And  those  fierce  legions  shout,  to  hail 

The  yictors'  trophied  pile. 

The  infant's  head,  pale,  mangled,  fair, 
And  that  of  age,  with  hoary  hair. 
And  woman's  too — where  yet  we  trace 
Her  speechless  tersor  in  the  face — 

A  prayer  upon  the  lips, 
Amidst  those  lineaments  of  grace, 

Which  death  could  not  eclipse, 
And  manhood's  sterner  ▼isage,  where 
Wrath  struggles  still  widi  grim  despair — 
All  smoking  in  their  bk)od,  were  blent, 
To  make  a  warrior's  monument ! 


Come  ye,  who  laud  the  oon<^'ror'8  name, 
And  swell  the  pasan  of  his  fame — 
Come,  at  his  Moloch  altar  bow  l 
Come,  ^aze  upon  his  trophy  now ! 

Come,  with  fond  hands  to  twine 
Tour  wreaths  of  glory,  lor  his  brow, 
^  And  worship  at  his  shrine ! 

HunUvOUf  AU, 


C.  CB. 


WiOiamahwrg,  Oct,  Slst,  1837. 

To  THE  HOK.  JOHM  TtLER  : 

Dear  Sir, — The  undersigned,  a  committee  on  behalf 
of  the  *•  Williamsburg  Guards,"  have  unanimously  de- 
termined to  tender  you,  for  themseWes,  and  the  body 
they  represent,  their  acknowledgments  for  the  eloquent 
oration  deliTered  before  them  on  the  19th  inst  at  York 
Town,  and  to  request  a  copy  Ibr  publication. 

The  committee  cannot  withh<dd  an  expression  of  the 
pleasure  they  received  from  this  truly  eloquent  and  phi- 
losophical oration.  They  believe  that  a  general  disse- 
mination of  the  truths  therein  contained,  may  have  a 
beneficial  tendency  to  stop  the  onward  course  of  cor- 
ruption, ere  we  rush  into  that  maelstrom  where  nought 
is  heard  but  the  continual  death-song  of  nations. 

The  committee  hope  that  you  will  yield  to  their  re- 
quest, and  accept  the  sentiments  of  their  high  respect 
and  esteem. 

LISOV.  JVO.  M.  OALT, 
LIBUT.  W.  H.  PtIRGI, 
MORBAU  BOWBKS, 
SBROBAKT  TTLBR, 
WM.  S.  PBACHT. 


October  21  sf,  1837. 

Gentlembn, — Whilst  I  fear  that  the  oration  which 
I  delivered  at  York  Town  on  the  19th  inst.  can  lay  no 
claim  to  the  merits  which  yOu  have  been  so  kind  as  to 
ascribe  to  it,  I  neverthelest  yield  it  to  your  wishes,  to 


be  disposed  of  In  such  manner  as  you  may  deem  pro* 
per.    Take  it,  therefore,  gentlemen,  with  all  its  imper- 
fections on  its  head,  and  be  assured  that  I  am  in  nothing 
more  sincere  than  in  subscribing  myself 
Your  friend  and  servant, 

JOHN  TTLER. 

To  Lieut  Gait,  LieuL  Pierce,  Morcau  Bowers,  Sergt. 
Tyler,  and  Private  Peachy. 


AN  ORATION, 

DELIVERED  BY  JOHN  TYLER, 
At  York  Town,  October  19tb,  1S37. 

FBLLow-CmzENS : 

The  Pilgrim  plods  his  weary  way,  to  prostrate 
himself  in  adoration  before  some  distant  shrine : — 
his  offerings  are  of  the  heart — full  of  gratitude 
and  love  to  his  Creator,  for  numberless  blessings 
bestowed  upon  him.  Would  you  know  why  he 
thus  journeys  for  from  his  kindred  and  much 
loved  home?  He  seeks  to  look  upon  some  memo- 
rable relic — the  sight  and  touch  of  which,  restores 
the  innocence  of  his  youth,  and  renovates  his  life. 
There  is,  to  him,  an  undying  holiness  about  that 
shrink ;  and  its  very  airs  are  free  of  the  noxious 
vapors  of  the  earth.  The  ground  on  which  fae^ 
treads,  is  hallowed;  and  the  ennobling  objects 
around  him,  picture  to  his  mind  deeds  there 
enacted  in  days  kmgp.  gone  by,  for  the  good  of  man- 
kind. What  though  there  be  around  him  nought 
but  th^  remains  of  what  was,  in  its  day,  a  crowded 
and  an  active  mart? — ^what  though  the  city  once  so 
busy  with  its  ships  and  its  traffic,  its  gay  mer- 
chants, and  busy  artisans,  shall  have  almost  passed 
away  ? — what  though  there  be  no  sound  to  awaken 
the  deep  silence  of  the  hushed  streets? — there  is  yet 
a  voice  proceeding  from  each  ruin — it  speaks  from 
each  broken  stone — from  each  crumbling  mound. 
It  is  heard  in  the  ripple  of  each  wave;  which  tells 
that  it  has  borne  to  distant  shores  the  glory  of 
other  days,  and  now  bears  back  upon  its  ibamy 
crest  the  applause  of  other  lands. 

And  why  stand  we  here,  my  countrymen,  on 
this  almost  deserted  spot,  this  day  ?  Have  we  come 
but  to  pass  an  idle  hour,  in  gazing  on  these  mounds 
of  earth — this  village  in  decay — that  noble  river, 
and  yon  more  distant  sea  ?  There  are  other  lands 
more  fair— other  mounds  more  lofty — other  ruins 
more  splendid — other  streams  more  heavily  bur- 
thened  with  rich  cargoes  and  valuable  freights — 
other  prospects  which,  to  the  mere  lover  of  the 
picturesque,  are  equally  captivating.  No!  we 
are  here  for  a  far  nobler  purpose.  Each  object 
which  this  scene  presents  to  the  sight,  is  conse- 
crated in  the  memory  as  a  proud  memento  of  a 
glorious  past :  they  speak  to  us  <^  other  times,  and 
of  other  men.  They  tell  us  a  tale  of  heroic  for- 
titude—of patriotic  devotion — and  of  majestic  tri- 
umph.   Behind  those  intrenchments,  the  last  ever 
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destined  for  their  protection  in  the  American  States, 
was  once  sheltered  a  formidable  and  heretofore 
invincible  army  of  Great  BritSan,  under  the  com- 
mand of  one  of  her  most  distinguished  generals. 
Here,  on  this  plain,  lay  encamped  the  chivalry  of 
these  then  infant  stales, — and  ffters,  those  gallant 
Frenchmen,  who  had  come  over  ocean  to  the  res- 
cue. On  the  bosom  of  yon  river,  where  now  is 
only  to  be  seen  the  sails  of  some  peaceful  shallop, 
floated  the  British  fleet, — while  still  farther  in  the 
distance,  rode  threateningly  the  blockading  squad- 
ron of  La  Belle  France.  That  redoubt  was  stormed 
by  Lafayette — a  name  rendered  ever  memorable 
in  the  annals  of  mankind — at  the  head  of  the  proud 
soldiers  of  his  native  land.  While  at  Mol,  the 
traces  of  which  are  now  scarcely  discernible,  was 
poured  out  as  freely  as  if  it  had  been  water,  the 
blood  of  the  generous  and  the  brave.  Nor  were 
the  defenders  of  these  intrenchments  wanting  in 
gallant  bearing.  The  great  mass  were  but  the 
hired  mercenaries  o(  a  crowned  king,  and  warred 
on  the  side  of  unrighteous  power :  but  there  were 
among  that  embattled  host  many  a  noble  gentle^ 
man,  as  brave  as  ever  was  belted  knight,  who 
sought  to  win  a  fair  name  in  history,  and  to  live 
in  future  song.  Here  ran  the  first,  and  ih£r€  the 
second  parallel,  and  thtrt  were  erected  those  for- 
midable batteries,  which  belching  forth  destruc- 
tion from  the  mouths  of  an  hundred  cannon,  caused 
the  cheek  of  the  bravest  and  stoutest  to  turn  pale. 
Silence  at  length  succeeds  the  thunders  of  artil* 
lery.  A  white  flag  is  seen  waving  from  those  ram*- 
parts.  It  is  the  signal  of  a. battle  fought,  and  a 
battle  lost.  It  pleads  for  mercy  on  the  part  of  the 
besieged,  and  its  plea  is  admitted.  The  terms  of 
capitulation  are  speedily  signed, — and  an  army, 
which  had  been  so  long  the  terror  and  scourge  of 
the  South,  acknowledges  itself  conquered, — and 
with  that,  the  sun  of  British  power  went  down, 
never  more  to  rise  in  this  hemisphere.  The  war- 
worn soldier  BOW  rejoices  that  his  dangers  and 
sufferings  are  at  last  to  have  an  end.  Fear  for 
his  beloved  country  no  longer  agitates  the  mind 
of  the  |)atriot;  and  a  full  tide  of  joy  rushes  over 
an  emancipated  land.  Now  breaks  forth  the  long, 
loud  shout  of  triumph, — and  now  ascends  to  hea- 
ven, borne  on  anthems  of  praise  and  thanksgiving, 
the  incense  of  the  redeemed  and  disenthralled.  Now 
ere  proudly  displayed  those  torn  and  tattered  flags, 
which  for  seven  long  years  had  withstood  the  bat- 
tle and  the  breeze.  Our  own  Virginia  flag  was 
there,  my  countrymen,  with  its  *'  bic  Btmpw  ty- 
rannis'*  and  its  broken  crown  and  dagger.  Upon 
it  might  also  be  road^  in  emblazoned  characters, 
that  motto,*  which  it  had  borne  from  the  first,  and 
which  I  trust  will  serve  to  encourage  her  sons, 
when  engaged  in  a  righteous  cause,  through  all 
time  to  come,  to  *'  persevere"  to  the  last,— which 
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bespeaks  a  purpose  stern  and  resolute,  unbending 
and  eternal — the  sure  augury  of  ultimate  snccess. 

In  close  union  with  our  own,  with  their  proud 
mottoes  and  bright  emblazonry,  waved  the  flags 
of  our  sister  states,  and  the  jfeur  de  lis  of  France ; 
and  from  these  battlements,  trailing  in  the  dust, 
slowly  and  reluctantly  came  the  proud  cross  of 
St  George,  which  had  so  long  cast  its  darkening 
shadows  over  our  hopes. 

To  dwell  upon  Uiese  soul-stirring  incidents, 
even  at  a  day  so  remote  as  the  present,  fills  us 
with  enthusiastic  emotions;  but  what  painter  shall 
be  bold  and  daring  enough  to  attempt  to  throw 
upon  canvass  the  feelings  of  those  who  were  ac- 
tors in  that  scene  ?  A  single  moment  gave  to  them 
more  of  real  being,  than  is  ordinarily  conforred 
upon  a  life  of  threescore  years  and  ten.  For  seven 
long  years  they  had  passed  through  peril  and  dan- 
ger ;  during  all  which  time,  they  may  be  said  to 
have  slept  constantly  upon  their  arms.  The  mid- 
night drum  had  often  started  them  from  their  flinty 
couch,  and  the  signal  gun  had  given  notice  that 
the  fbeman  was  near.  Smoking  cottages,  and 
villages  in  ruin,  a  devastated  country,  and  a  naked 
people,  had  at  other  times  enabled  them  to  track 
his  progress ;  and  now  that  foeman  was  in  their 
power,  and  the  sure  prospect  of  peace  was  at  hand. 
Their  country  was  their  only  idol,  and  that  coun- 
try, through  their  exertions,  was  now  free. 

There  are  some  feelings  too  big  for  utterance; 
and  if  there  be  any  hallowed  above  all  others,  it  is 
that  of  the  patriot  who  has  redeemed  his  native 
land  from  slavery.  Happy  is  the  man  who  shall 
even  perish  in  an  effort  so  glorious;  but  thrice 
happy  is  he  who  lives  to  witness  the  final  blow, 
and  sees  that  blow  successful.  Providentially, 
such  was  the  destiny  of  that  noble  band,  which 
mustered  on  this  plain,  on  this  day  fifty-six  years 
ago. 

The  names  of  Lconidas  and  his  faithful  associ- 
ates in  arms,  were  inscribed  on  a  column  erected 
in  commemoration  of  their  noble  resistance  of  the 
Persian's  power.  Such,  too,  was  the  high  reward 
of  those  who  had  conquered  the  same  Persian  at 
Marathon.  The  poet  strung  anew  his  lyre  to 
sound  their  praises,  and  history  has  given  to  them 
an  undying  page.  Let  such  also  be  the  high  re- 
ward of  each  brave  soldier  who  assisted  in  giving 
freedom  to  America.  His  name  should  be  "  en- 
rolled in  the  capitol,'*  and  his  deeds  sung  in  im- 
mortal verse.  There  was  one  among  them  who 
stood  pre-eminent,  from  the  brightness  of  his  fame. 
He  had  been  the  chosen  one  to  lead  his  country- 
men through  the  long  wilderness  of  doubt  and 
danger.  The  promised  land  is  now  in  sight,  and 
he  bows  down  in  worship  to  that  Almighty  Being, 
whose  hand  bad  guided  him  victoriously  in  battle, 
and  who  had  whispered  to  him  wisdom  in  council. 
MoiKS  died  upon  Mount  Pifgah,  with  the  land  of 
Canaan,  in  all  its  beauty,  before  his  enraptured 
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vision.  But  Gborgk  Washington  was  not 
only  permitted  to  overcome  the  dangers  of  the 
wilderness,  but  to  enter  with  his  countrymen  into 
full  enjoyment  of  the  land  of  promise. 

Ye  ambitious  ones  of  the  earth,  how  vile  and 
contemptible  do  you  appear  when  compared  with 
Washington  !  Yes !  ye  would  attain  a  place  in 
histoty,  by  trampling  on  human  rights,  and 
wading  through  an  ocean  of  tears.  Ye  seek  to 
wear  a  crown,  made  of  materials  as  perishable  as 
your  own  frail  bodies,  and  to  ascend  a  throne  crim- 
soned with  the  blood  of  thousands.  He  spurned 
ye  as  the  dust  of  the  earth,  and  hated  your  "  bad 
eminence."  His  reward  was  read  in  Ihe  affectioQ 
and  gratitude  of  all.  The  grey-headed  sire,  and 
the  youthful  son — the  aged  matron,  and  the  prat- 
tiing  babe — all,  of  every  age  and  sex,  united  in 
one  common  prayer,  to  the  throne  of  eternal 
goodness,  for  blessings  upon  his  head — the  fiene- 
fiictor — the  Deliverer. 

I  have  passed  Mount  Vernon,  the  place  where 
Wasliington  rests  from  his  labors,— and  after  the 
lapse  of  half  a  century,  I  have  seen  the  big  tear 
start  in  the  eye  of  the  wayfiirer,  as  was  pointed  out 
to  him  the  spot  where  the  father  of  his  country  sleeps 
his  last  long  sleep.  I  have  heard  his  name  uttered 
by  the  aged  and  the  young,  and  blessings  invoked 
upon  it,  without  measure  and  without  stint  And  I 
have  thought  that  to  leave  so  bright  a  memory,  and 
a  name  so  blessed,  was  better  than  to  wield  the 
world's  sceptre,  or  to  possess  the  world's  wealth. 
I  have  dwelt  upon  his  character  from  my  earliest 
in&ncy — and  have  searched  in  vain  for  his  com- 
peer among  the  lists  of  the  mighty  dead.  Many 
are  the  names  which  history  has  consecrated  for 
the  good  of  mankind.  Statesmen,  philosophers, 
and  warriors,  have  had  their  brows  encircled  with 
wreaths,  whose  leaves  still  flourish  and  look  green. 
But  Gbosob  Washington  possessed  that  rare 
exc^lence  of  merit  which  suffers  no  detraction. 
All  the  elements  of  the  mind,  and  all  the  passions 
of  the  soul  were  hekl  in  such  equal  balance, 
that  no  one  had -mastery  over  the  rest.  There 
was  a  beautiful  and  engaging  harmony  in  every 
part, — and' the  perfect  man  seemed  to  have  been 
created  for  the  admiration  of  the  world. 

It  is  good  for  us,  my  countrymen,  to  be  here. 
The  spirit  of  inspiration  is  in  the  very  air  we 
breathe, — and  the  memory  of  the  pi\st  comes 
over  us  like  a  living  reality.  We  touch  these 
speaking  relics,  and  new  emotions  swell  within 
us, — we  tread  the  same  earth  which  our  fathers 
trod,  and  the  brightness  of  their  glory  shines 
through  our  souls.  We  dwell  upon  their  deeds  of 
high  and  noble  daring, — and  fbrm  the  resolve  to 
perish  too,  if  need  be,  for  our  Father  Land.  We 
recollect  their  virtues,  and  feel  a  loAy  pride  In  be- 
ing called  their  sons.  Patriotism  was  with  them 
a  devotKNial  feeling.  There  was  no  selfishness, 
no  alloy  mixed  up  with  it.    It  was  the  gold  fWmi 


the  mine,  purified  of  its  dross.  They  gave  all  to 
their  country — honor,  riches,  everything.  There 
had  gone  forth  against  that  country,  from  St 
Stephen's  chapel,  an  edict,  which  threatened  to 
bind  her  in  chains  at  the  foot  of  the  British  throne. 
They  '*  snuffed  the  tyranny  in  the  tainted  gale." 
They  resolved  to  resist— and  the  God  of  BatUes 
fbugbt  on  their  side.  From  their  example  we 
shall  learn  to  despise  that  puny  tribe — of  whom 
Republics  have  in  all  ages  been  the  fruitful  nurses — 
whose  whole  lives  are  occupied  in  grovelling  in- 
trigue, and  in  concocting  schemes  for  the  ad- 
vancement of  their  poor  ambition.  How  like 
the  flaunting  insects  c^a  summer's  day,  which  oo 
tiny  wings  scarcely  raise  themselves  above  the 
dust — their  low  aspirings.  For  a  day  they  dis- 
port in  the  gaudiness  of  i]l-«oquired  office,  the 
next  they  sink  into  forget  fulness,  and  history 
scarcely  inscribes  their  hie  jacet  on  its  page.  And 
yet,  this  is  the  race  to  be  most  dreaded  in  such 
a  government  as  ours.  They  strive  unceasingly 
to  make  the  people  the  dupes  of  their  artifices^ 
by  proclaiming  themselves  from  the  very  house 
tops,  THB  pkoplb'b  FRIENDS.  They  rosort  to 
all  arts  to  excite  popular  prejudices,  to  stimulate 
to  excess,  and  to  arouse  into  action,  a  spirit  of  cru- 
sade against  those  who  stand  in  their  way.  W  here 
are  recorded  their  deeds  of  usefulness, — where 
their  evidences  of  patriotic  devotion?  I  turn  with 
loathing  from  contemplating  them  and  their  arts, 
to  look  back  upon  those  intrepid  champions  of 
Liberty  which  our  Revolution  brought  forth. 
Curtius  lea|)ed  into  the  yawning  gulph,  to  rescue 
a  sinking  state  from  ruin.  MutiusScievola  thrust 
his  right  hand  into  the  burning  fire,  and  caused 
Porsenna  in  all  the  pride  of  his  power  to  tremble. 
A  Brutus  expelled  theTarquins,  and  made  his 
country  free, — and  another  of  that  name  struck 
down  in  the  eapitol  *'  the  foremost  man  of  all  the 
world,"  for  the  same  great  purpose.  Thrasybu- 
lus  justly  lives  in  history — and  Epaminondas  is 
glorified  in  his  life,  and  in  his  death.  These  men 
have  won  for  themselves  undying  names, — and 
shall  not  our  heroic  ancestors  be  esteemed  their 
co-rivals  in  glory  ?  Look  at  the  work  of  their 
hands !  A  continent  redeemed — the  great  char- 
ter of  man's  rights  rescued  from  tyrannic  grasp, 
and  its  immortal  truths  proclaimed  to  every  land, 
and  published  in  every  tongue — temples  erected 
in  every  heart  to  the  worship  of  Liberty — nu- 
merous and  populous  states  planted  in  the  wilder- 
nessr-governments  established  on  the  broad  ba- 
sis of  popular  rights,  and  histitutions  built  up, 
designed  as  the  guarantees  of  freedom,  and  secu- 
rities against  arbitrary  power. 

In  other  lands  and  in  other  times,  battles  more 
bloody  have  been  fought,  and  victories  more  bril- 
liant and  dazzling  have  been  won,  than  that  we 
have  met  to  celebrate.  But  where  have  those 
battles  and  those  vktories  been  fblhmed  by  con- 
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lequencot  so  ^eat,  and  results  so  interesimg^p 
Alexander  subdued  Darius,  and  conquered  Asia. 
C»sar  carried  the  Roman  Baggies  into  heretofore 
«D known  lands.  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  in  the 
might  of  his  power,  swept  over  prostrate  nations, 
and  Emperors  and  Kings  knelt  in  iealty  at  the 
fix>t  of  his  throne.  But  what  good  has  resulted  to 
the  race  of  man  fh>m  all  their  triumphs?  What 
column,  reared  by  their  hands,  records  their  acts 
of  benefaction  ?  Their  trophies  were  built  up  of 
human  sufferings,  and^were  red  with  the  blood  of 
slaughtered  millions;  and  the  thundercrashof  their 
arms  was  followed  by  the  forging  of  new  chains  to 
be  imposed  on  human  limbs. 

In  contemplating  the  progress  of  these  confed- 
erate states  from  their  first  settlement  to  the 
present  day,  the  mind  is  filled  with  admiration. 
Something  more  than  two  hundred  years  ago,  and 
North  America  was  unknown  to  civilization.  A 
few  hardy  adventurers  then  planted  themselves  in 
the  wilderness.  Some  of  you  have  lately  trod 
upon  the  soil  which  the  white  man's  foot  first 
pressed  on  this  side  the  Atlantic  You  have  stood 
upon  the  beach  at  Jamestow:n,  and  you  have  be- 
come lost  to  the  world  in  your  musings.  There 
was  planted  that  seed  which  has  since  grown  into 
a  tree,  whose  branches  are  now  watered  by  the 
dews  of  two  oceans.  >Vhat  a  mighty  change  has 
come  over  the  land,  and  in  how  short  a  space  of 
time  has  that  change  been  accomplished !  The 
Indian  has  long  since  sunk  along  with  his  bar- 
baric pride  into  nothingness^  and  all  that  remains 
to  tell  the  searcher  after  things  of  past  days  that 
he  ever  was,  are  the  legends  which  unfaithful  tra- 
dition has  recorded.  The  transition  has  been  tru- 
ly great, — a  transition  from  barbarism  to  civili- 
zation,— from  the  rude  condition  of  savage  life 
to  all  the  refinements  of  matured  society.  A  con- 
tinent has  been  peopled.  The  hum  of  industry 
is  now  heard  from  the  Atlantic  ocean  to  the  base 
of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  A  rich  and  laxurianl 
soil  rewards  man's  efforts, — and  every  sea  bears 
upon  its  bosom  tlie  rich  productions  of  bis  labor. 
Noble  and  flourishing  cities  in  every  direction 
meet  the  eye, — and  all  things  proclaim  that  mind, 
free  and  unshackled,  has  presided  over  .the  scene. 
Other  lands  are  as  rich — other  suns  as  bright — and 
other  skies  as  unclouded ;  but  mind  may  be  re- 
garded as  here  enthroned  in  its  mightiest  power. 
It  bids  the  wilderness  to  be  levelled,  and  the  de- 
sert place  to  yield  its  bosom  to  the  ploughshare. 
And,  as  if  a  magic  wand  had  touched  them — the 
forest  disappears — the  earth  puts  fcirth  its  fruit — 
and  cities  spring  up  in  all  their  luxury  and  pride. 
Other  forests  are  ordered  to  be  cleared,  and  oth^r 
regions  to  be  peopled — and  the  moment  of  issuing 
the  command,  is  the  moment  also  of  its  execu- 
tion. Science  has  unfolded  her  spacious  volumes, 
'i  which  are  written  the  secret  principles  of  na- 
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each  other  in  every  walk  of  life.  These  are  the 
blessed  results  of  leaving  the  human  mind  free. 
We  look  across  the  water  to  other  countries, 
which  were  the  boastful  seats  of  civilization  at  a 
period  before  these  states  had  sprung  into  exist- 
ence. We  see  tham  decrepid  and  lame,  crawl* 
ing  in  the  dust — their  energies  all  dead— 4i  curse 
nests  upon  them,  and  bears  them  down.  It  is 
the  curse  of  bad  govemiQent.  The  human  mind 
is  put  in  feiiora,  and  man  s  hands  are  tied.  The 
few  have  snatched  all  power  from  the  many, 
and  the  machine  of  government,  invented  for  the 
benefit  of  all,  is  perverted  to  the  good  of  a  small 
portion  only.  The  sun  shines,  and  the  rains  de* 
scend,  And  the  fertile  earth  is  there  ready  to  re- 
ward its  children  with  its  rich  fruits  in  return  for 
their  labor, — but  the  curss  is  upon  it,  and  the  bles- 
sings of  a  bountiful  providence  ere  lost  to  man.  The 
spirit  of  exdusiveness  is  the  spirit  of  destructive- 
ness.  Bigotry — intolerance — and  selfishness — are 
its  prime  ministers.  The  second  forges  the  cbaols 
which  the  first  imposes, — and  the  last  lays  rlaim 
even  to  the  rags  of  the  victim.  Civilization  poro- 
ceeded  from  Egypt,  with  the  arts  and  sciences  in 
her  train;  but  nought  now  remains  of  Egypt's 
glory  but  her  pyramkis  and  mutikted  sphinxes, 
and  her  ruined  temples.  The  spirit  of  exdusive- 
ness has  converted  her  into  a  name  of  other  times. 
Spain  was  once  the  boast  of  Europe — and  to  its 
dreamy  land  the  genius  of  romance  still  lovee  to 
resort  Who  was  more  proud  or  bold  than  be 
of  Castile?  Or  what  more  sung  and  applauded 
than  Caftilian  valor.'  But  what  is  it  now?  and 
what  is  Spain  ?  Italy  boasted  of  Rome,  and  Rome 
of  Italy.  The  free  spirit  of  the  Roman  walked 
abroad  over  the  fece  of  Europe,  And  Italy  was  its 
resting  pl^ce.  But  where  is  that  spirit  now  ?  And 
Greece,  the  mother  of  the  poet  and  the  song — the 
fruitful  nurse  of  all  the  arts — the  land  of  the  |^i- 
losopher,  the  statesman  and  the  patriot :  s|^  who 
encountered  the  formidable  Persian  and  overthrew 
him?  Marathon  still  remains — ^but  where  is  the 
high-souled  Greek,  the  noble  one  of  the  earth? 
Standing  here,  my  countrymen,  on  this  wpoi 
consecrated  by  tlie  valor  of  our  fathers,  and  look- 
ing to  the  rich  inheritance  of  freedom  which  they 
have  left  us,  we  cannot  fail  to  experience  mingled 
feelings  of  pride  and  of  apprehension — pride  for 
the  past,  and  apprehension  for  the  future.  Under 
the  great  and  eternal  principle  of  change,  revolu- 
tions are  constantly  going  on  in  the  aspect  and 
condition  of  society.  As  maahimself,  from  a  state 
of  feeble  and  puling  infancy,  by  degrees  attains  to 
vigorous  manhood,  in  ail  the  glory  of  his  bein|^, 
with  the  deep  energies  of  his  eoul  and  proud 
qualities  of  his  mind  fully  expanded,  and  in  despite 
of  the  appearance  o(  immortality  which  accompa- 
nies these  high  gifts,  sinks  rapidly  ipto  a  sUte  of 
decrepitude«and  decay — so  also  has  it  been  with 
natfons.    Hist<M7  holds  up  to  us  a  mirror  which 
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reflects  the  entry  and  exit  of  other  people  as  blessed 
as  oarselves.    We  could  desire  to  look  into  the 
great  volume  of  the  future,  but  that  is  closed 
against  us.    There  are  no  "  weird  sisters,"  with 
their  magic  glass,  to  portray  to  us  our  future  des- 
tinies.   Are  our  fiiir  fortunes,  our  free  systems,  to 
suffer  wreck  in  the  course  of  time?  And  shall  our 
Saratoga  and  York  Town   be  remembered  by 
the  free  of  other  lands,  as  we  ourselves  now  re- 
member a  Marathon  and  Platea  ?  Are  all  our  glo- 
ries and  honors,  and  the  glories  and  honors  of 
those  who  have  |;one  before  us,  to  be  recorded  as 
things  that  once  were,  but  are  no  longer?  When 
I  have  meditated  on  the  instability  of  govern- 
ments ;  when  1  have  seien  that  the  direst  and  the 
brightest  have  given  way  to  the  darkest  and  most 
frightful ;  when  I  have  seen  virtue  succeeded  by 
vice,  and  freedom   by  despotism;  when  I  have 
seen  systems  designed  by  their  buHders  to  endure 
forever— either  suddenly  overthrown,  or  gradually 
lAifiiking  into  irredeemable  decay — I  confess  that  I 
fear  and  tremble  for  my  own  native  land.    I  fear 
nothing  from  sudden  commotion,  or  the  treason 
that  throws  itself  at  the  head  of  armed  conspirators, 
in  open^  hostile  array.     While  numerous  states 
shall  remain  to  be  conquered,  and  millions  of  free- 
men to  be  subddcct,  danger  is  not  from  thence  to 
be  apprehended-     No!  it  is  not  the  Cataline  in 
armor,  but  the  Cataline  in  secret  council  that  I 
fear — the  midnight  plot — the  potation  of  blood. 
The  spirit  of  exclusiveness,  which  has  usurped 
power  in  other  countries,  is  confinexl  to  no  par- 
ticular region.     Where  roan  is,  there  is  that  spiv 
rit  also.    It  is  vigilant  for  the  attainment  of  its 
objects,  and  evermore  restless  and  impatient  in  its 
efiforts.    In  a  state  of  nature,  the  physically  strong 
trample  upon  the  weak.    In  a  state  of  society, 
cunning  achieves  what  strength  is  prevented  from 
doing.     Its  true  robe  is  that  of  the  night, — but  it 
often  assumes  a  brighter  garb,  and  claims  in  the 
name  of  patriotism,  popular  support.     It  exhibits 
some  imaginary  good,  some  golden  vision,  to  gull 
and  to  deceive,  and  riots  in  the  luxury  of  having 
betrayed.     What  cares  it  for  hopes  blasted,  and 
expectations  disappointed  ?  It  sits  in  high  places, 
and  mocks  at  the  ruin  and  distress  it  has  produced. 
Its  efforts  are  now  directed  to  fortify  itself  in  its 
new  and  ill-acquired  position.    This  is  to  be  done 
by  starting  new  devices,  and  exerting  all  the 
power  and  influence  which  is  placed  within  its 
reach.    It  makes  public  auction  of  the  subordi- 
nate offices  of  the  state,^*and  those  who  promise 
to  render  the  most  active  and  servile  services,  are 
regarded  as  the  successful  bidders.    Corruption 
now  spreads  over  the  land;  the  spirit  of  cupidity 
stalks  abroad,  and  Mammon  comes  to  be  worship- 
ped as  the  only  true  God.     The  day  of  doom  then 
rapidly  approaches,  and  the  end  is  not  far.     A  re- 
public can  only  be  sustained  by  virtue — stern — 
unbending— uncalculating  virtue.    The  patriotism 


of  its  citizens  is  its  only  reliance, — and  when  that 
patriotism  gives  way  to  mere  selfishness,  the  sun 
of  its  glory  is  destined  speedily  to  set,  and  that 
forever — ^yes !  forever !  The  decree  has  gone  forth 
from  the  first,  and  history  attests  with  what  un- 
bending rigor  it  has  been  executed, — that  the 
republic  which  has  been  gradually  undermined, 
and  finally  overthrown,  can  never  be  restored. 
There  may  be  flashes  of  light  at  intervals-^but 
they  only  serve  to  make  the  night  which  succeeds 
more  dark  and  melancholy.    In  the  name  of  those 
then,  who  have  gone  down  to  their  graves — by 
the  memory  of  the  past  so  full  of  glory,  and  by  the 
hopes  of  the  future  so  full  of  promise,  I  would  im- 
plore my  countrymen  to  watch — unceasingly  to 
watch.     No  good  in  life  can  be  secured  without 
vigilance.    Let  liberty,  then — the  greatest  of  ail 
blessings — ^be  guarded  with  all  the  wakefulness 
with  which  the  febled  fruit  of  the  garden  of  Hes- 
perides  was  guarded.    Let  no  eye  slumber — let 
no  energy  relax ;  for  as  sure  as  man  is  man,  and 
truth  is  truth,  eternal  vigilance  is  its  price — and 
confidence  reposed,  is  too  often  but  another  name 
for  confidence  betrayed.     There  is  nothing  more 
tempting  and  attractive  than  power — nor  is  there 
anything  more  corrupting.     Sons  have  plotted 
against  fathers-Hind  fiithers  iagainst  sons — in  order 
to  obtain  it    Nay,  every  bond  in  life — the  most 
lender,  as  well  as  the  most  strong — have  been 
severed  for  that  end.    There  is  no  part  of  history's 
ample  page  so  much  disfigured  by  crime — the 
deepest,  darkest  crime— as  that  on  which  is  re- 
corded the  struggles  which  have  taken  place  in 
the  world  for  political  ascendancy.    And    how 
often  have  those  who  have  reached  ambition's 
heights,  by  proper  means,  and  have  carried  with 
them  pure  hearts  and  patriotic  intentions,  become 
corrupt,  vilely  corrupt, — and  instead  of  proving 
blessings  to  mankind,  have  proved  themselves  the 
greatest  curses. 

Confederacies  have  been  considered  heretofore 
as  more  liable  to  overthrow  than  any  other  form 
of  governmental  association.  They  stand  not 
only  exposed  to  the  dangers  to  which  I  have 
adverted,  but  to  the  actkm  of  sectional  and  local 
feelings.  The  fraroers  of  our  federal  system 
wisely  attempted  to  guard  against  these  unhappy 
influences.  They  only  required  of  the  states  the 
concession  to  a  common  head,  of  so  much  power 
as  could  be  exercised  for  the  benefit  of  all.  They 
denied  to  the  general  government  all  powers  not 
expressly  granted.  Thus  the  wide  field  of  domes- 
tic policy  was  left  to  be  occupied  by  the  slates  ex- 
clusively, while  to  the  general  government  was 
committed  the  subject  of  peace  and  of  war,  and 
the  conducting  of  negotiations  with  foreign  powers. 
It  was  seen  that  industry  would  display  its  results 
by  different  operations  in  the  different  states — that 
a  difference  of  climate  would  produce  a  difference 
in  habits  and  manners,  and  a  radical  variance  in 
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(be  wants  of  legislation.  With  the  states,  there- 
fore, was  wisely  permitted  to  remain  that  great 
mass  of  powers,  which  required  in  their  exercise 
an  intimate  connection  with,  and  a  similarity  of 
interests  and  feelings  between,  the  law  maker 
and  those  upon  whom  the  laws  were  to  operate. 
They  control  emphatically  the  domestic  system, 
and  exert  a  truly  parental  influence.  To  them 
the  citizen  looks  for  the  rules  under  whkh  he 
claims  title  to  his  property,  and  by  which  he 
hopes  to  transmit  it  to  his  children.  Their  laws 
are  always  around  him,  by  night  and  by  day, — 
and  in  the  confidence  of  their  protectkm  against 
force  or  fraud,  he  feels  secure.  When  he  is  car- 
ried beyond  the  limits  of  his  native  state,  her  pro- 
tectkm  does  not  cease  to  follow  him — but  still  ac- 
companies him  even  to  the  extremities  of  the 
earth.  In  distant  and  remote  lands,  a  constellation 
of  stars  lights  his  way — and  he  recognizes  with 
swelling  pride,  that  his  own  state  is  one  of  those 
stars,  shining  in  equal  brilliancy  with  the  rest. 
It  tells  him  that  strong  and  powerful  states  are 
united  for  his  protection,  and  that  that  united 
power  is  exerted  by  reason  of  the  parental  care 
which  she  has  manifested,  by  having  entered  into 
a  solemn  compact  with  other  states  for  the  protec- 
tion and  defence  of  the  citizens  of  each. 

I  have  gazed  upon  that  constvllatioit,  with 
feelings  which  I  cannot  express, — and  I  have 
wished  that  when  it  went  down  in  blood — should 
that  day  ever  come — I  might  go  down  with  it  to 
my  grave.  It  should  ever  be  the  symbol  of  mu- 
tual affection  and  confidence.  To  obliterate  a 
single  star — nay,  to  dim  a  single  ray  that  issues 
from  it,  would  be  to  blot  out  the  whole  from  the 
Heavens,  and  to  bring  on  one  long  night  of  Des- 
potism. Liberty  cannot  coexist  in  such  a  country 
as  this  with  Consolidation.  The  thing  is  impossi- 
ble. Local  laws  roust  emanate  from  a  local  legis- 
lature. So  thought  our  illustrious  ancestors — ^and 
so  thinking,  they  ceased  not,  by  day  or  by  night, 
until  they  had  severed  the  bonds  which  had  before 
bound  them  to  the  British  Crown.  It  was  the 
great  principle  of  the  revolution,  and  all  history 
attests  its  truth.  My  own  convictions  are  that 
our  system  of  Federal  Government,  with  virtue 
on  the  part  of  the  rulers,  and  vigilance  on  the 
part  of  the  people,  may  exist  forever.  Under  a 
fair  administration  of  its  powers,  no  conflict  of  in- 
terest or  feeling  can  well  arise. 

I  know  that  it  is  the  opinkm  of  many,  that  the 
government  requires  for  its  perpetuity  the  infu- 
sion into  it  of  more  strength — and  that  there  is 
more  danger  from  dissolution  than  from  consc^ida- 
tion.  The  Apprehension  is  wholly  unfounded. 
The  truth  is,  that  the  very  efforts  that  are  made  at 
consolidation  are  the  greatest  incentives  to  dissolu- 
tion.  They  evermore  proceed  from  sectional  feel- 
ings and  local  interests.  They  bespeak  a  desire 
to  oppress  for  the  sake  of  lucre.    Against  this  the 


spirit  of  freebom  men  revdts — and  if  that  whicrh 
by  their  own  voluntary  choice  was  adopted  as  an 
instrument  of  protection,  be  turned  into  a  rod  of 
oppression,  they  resist  The  men  of  these  states 
inherited  fit>m  a  common  ancestry  the  love  of  free- 
dom, and  a  hatred  of  arbitrary  power.  That  love 
and  that  hatred  is  equally  the  boast  of  all — and 
when  it  shall  cease  to  influence  our  actions,  our 
race  of  honor  will  have  been  run,  and  our  tale  of 
glory  will  have  been  UAd,  I  should  be  unfiuthful 
to  the  recollectkms  of  this  day  to  hcAd  any  other 
language.  A  nd  in  the  names  of  those  noble  patriots 
whoee  memories  are  precfous  to  us  all,  I  bid  the 
plotters  of  mischief  to  cease  from  their  niachina- 
nations.  Better  for  them  that  they  should  never 
have  been  bom,  than  that  the  loud,  deep,  bitter 
curses  of  a  wronged  posterity,  should  be  pronoun- 
ced on  their  names  forever. 

I  would  exorcise  that  spirit  of  sectkmal  feeling, 
which  is  but  too  rife  in  the  land.  I  would  point 
to  a  common  country — a  common  gloiy,  and  a 
common  destiny.  I  would  exhibit  America,  at 
no  distant  day,  as  the  arbitress  of  nations — the 
protectress  of  liberty.  I  would  have  her  broad 
stripes  and  bright  stars  to  shine  over  every  sea, 
as  a  warning  to  tyrants,  that  their^nd  was  near,— 
and  a  signal  to  man,  that  the  day  of  his  deliver- 
ance was  at  hand.  I  would  have  her  victories 
priceless,  but  bloodless,  and  won  only  by  the  force 
of  a  great  example.  They  should  be  victories  ob- 
tained over  error,  bigotry  and  prejudice.  I  would 
have  her,  in  the  fulness  of  time,  become  a  blessing 
to  the  whole  human  race.  How  could  her  glory 
be  measured, or  who  should  prescribe  to  it  limits? 
The  feme  of  all  other  countries,  when  compared  to 
her's,  would  be  but  as  a  meteor's  flash  to  the 
sun's  eternal  light 

But,  if  fenaticism  shall  snatch  the  aoeptre  from 
the  hands  of  reason — if  sectional  feeling  shall  over- 
come the  love  of  unkm — if  force  shall  ul\^atdy 
be  substituted  in  place  of  afiection,  and  the  sword 
be  made  arbiter  of  all  differences  between  the 
states — and  if~as  assuredly  will  be  when  these 
things  are — this  government,  the  work  of  our 
fether's  hands,  shall  be  broken  into  fragments — 
my  hope  even  then,  will  be,  that  Libebtt  will 
find  an  abiding  place  among  us.  If  she  shall  hare 
worshippers  nowhere  else,  I  trust  that  she  will 
have  them  in  this  our  much  loved  State, — and  how- 
ever the  storm  may  rage,  that  the  altars  of  her 
political  worship,  amidst  the  thunder's  crash,  and 
the  lightning's  blaze,  may  yet  remain  unscathed. 
Then  will  the  lovers  of  freedom  to  this  spot  reswt, 
as  pilgrims  to  a  holy  shrine.  The  brave  volunteer 
will  hither  come,  to  make  his  vows  in  the  face  of 
heaven — to  live  free  or  to  die ;  and  he  shall  learn 
from  the  examples  of  those  who  have  gone  before 
him,  how  to  rescue  Liberty  from  amid  peril  and 
danger — and  how  to  win  for  himself  a  name  ever 
memorable  and  illustrious. 
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THE  VISION  OP  AGIB. 

AN  EASTERN  TALE. 

The  caniTan  slowly  paMed  on  its  way  tbrongb  the 
desert,  while  the  sands  glowed  like  a  furnace,  and  the 
son  looked  hotly  down,  the  travellers  voices  becoming 
every  moment  less  animated,  and  the  camels  step  more 
heavy.  Rich  stores  were  Grossing  the  scorched  waste, 
but  as  the  thirsty  and  weary  merchants  toiled  through 
that  vast  and  burning  plain,  and  sickened  in  the  un- 
broken and  fiery  glare  which  surrounded  them,  they 
lelt  that  the  wealth  they  bore  with  them,  would  be  a 
cheap  exchange  for  the  repose  and  the  gentler  dioiate 
they  had  left  behind.  But  the  distance  which  stretched 
before  them  was  now  less  than  that  they  had  already 
traversed,  and  they  pursued  their  way  with  an  endu- 
rance suited  to  its  evils. 

Agib,  the  nephew  of  the  rich  merchant  Hussein, 
aooompanied  the  caravan.  The  merchandize  of  Agib 
was  more  valuable  than  that  of  any  of  his  companions. 
The  richest  goads  filled  his  packages—silks  for  the 
uaklens  of  Yemen,  and  jewels  of  the  highest  price, 
and  roost  exquisite  workmanship ;  for  his  uncle,  the 
wealthy  Hussein,  had  associated  htm  with  himself  in 
trade,  and  they  were  celebrated  in  all  the  bazaars  of 
the  east,  as  dealers  in  the  costliest  articles  of  oomroerce. 
This,  however,  was  the  young  merchant's  first  journey 
to  Yemen,  and  of  course  its  dangers  and  its  toils  were 
new  to  him.  Early  left  an  orphan  in  the  house  of  jiis 
uncle,  he  had  been  carefully  bred  up  in  all  the  accom- 
plishmeois  of  the  East ;  and,  habituated  to  the  society 
of  the  merchant's  only  daughter,  the  beautiful  Zsrah, 
he  had  so  won  upon  her  youthful  afiections,  and  become 
himself  so  much  attracted  by  her  early  loveliness,  that 
Hussein  had  resolved  to  unite  these  olijects  of  his  deep 
solicitude,  and  to  live  in  the  enjoyment  of  their  continual 
society.  But  first,  anxious  to  test  the  ability  of  his 
future  son  for  his  own  proiSBsaion,  he  had,  es  we  have 
seen,  adopted  him  into  partnership  with  himself,  and 
insisted  on  his  making  the  journey  to  Yemen.  Qreatly 
did  2^rah  repine  at  the  separation,  nor  had  the  luxury 
of  his  early  life  prepared  the  young  Agib  for  this  try- 
ing delay,  or  the  fatigues  of  the  desert  Arabia.  Yet 
these  he  had  hitherto  borne  at  least  without  complaint, 
and  the  hoof  of  his  spirited  steed  had  been  still  among 
the  fonmost  in  the  caravan.  So  with  sueh  tales  or 
converse  as  might  beguile  the  way,  the  travellen  toiled 
on  to  the  noon  of  the  weary  day. 

About  this  hour,  however,  a  cry  from  the  rear  of  the 
earavan  aroused  the  young  merchant  from  a  day  dream 
of  love  and  Zarah,  and,  looking  back,  he  behekl,  ap- 
proaching with  a  rapidity  which  divested  him  at  once 
of  the  power  to  think,  one  of  those  huge  and  flying 
pillara  of  sand,  of  which  he  had  from  time  to  time 
heard  frightful  accounts  from  the  camel  drivers.  Onward 
it  whirled  with  furious  velocity.  A  consciousness  of 
sinking  forms,  of  a  rushing  sound,  a  choking  rain  of 
sand,  and  the  hot  and  stifling  breath  of  the  desert,  the 
painful  throbs  of  his  burning  frame,  the  terror,  the 
suffocation,  wera  all  merged  in  entire  forgetfulness. 

It  was  evening,  and  the  sun  was  setting.  Agib 
awakened  to  the  sound  of  watera,  and  felt  the  dewy 
breath  of  closing  day  rafcesh  his  exhausted  frame,  and 
dispel  the  languor  that  pervaded  his  senses.    He  per- 


ceived that  the  spot  on  which  he  lay  was  covered  with 
fresh*  verdure,  and  that  beside  him  a  copious  spring 
sent  forth  a  stream  of  puro  and  pellucid  water,  which 
wandered  through  a  beautiful  oasis,  its  banks  fringe4 
with  palms  and  pomegranates,  and  its  light  ripples  dis- 
turbing the  repose  of  fragrant  amaranths  and  white 
lilies,  which  bent  their  heads  to  partake  its  coolness. 
Large  masses  of  rock  raised  themselves  around  the 
spring,  except  on  one  side,  where  they  were  lowered 
to  permit  the  overflow  of  the  bright  and  foamy  cascade 
which  supplied  the  rivulet.  Immediately  on  leaving 
this  little  cataract  the  brook  became  tranquil,  and  led 
its  watera  silently  onward  through  the  grass  and  bloom 
of  the  quiet  soene. 

Agib  gazed  around  him  with  amazement  He  re- 
membered the  sand  storm  of  the  desert,  and  was  una- 
ble to  account  for  his  present  situation. 

*' Alia  be  praised,  however,"  he  said  at  length,  as  he 
crept  to  the  clear  source  of  the  stream,  *'  for  in  whatever 
manner  I  may  have  been  transported  hither,  the  gra- 
cious decree  of  the  eternal  only  could  have  provided 
such  an  awakening  from  that  sultry  slumber."  He  tast- 
ed the  watera,  and  leaned  against  the  rocks  with  a  deli- 
cious sense  of  refreshment  and  repose* 

"  But  where  am  1 7"  he  said.  "  Have  I  crossed  the 
narrow  bridge?  Am  I  already  in  the  gardens  of  the 
blessed?" 

A  strain  of  music,  soft  indeed,  but  clear,  liquid  and 
distinct  as  the  voice  of  the  nightingale,  now  stole  upon 
the  ear  of  the  astonished  merchant.  For  some  mo- 
ments it  continued  like  the  harmonious  warbling  of  a 
thousand  birds.    It  ceased. 

'*  Prophet  of  the  laithful!"  murmured  Agib,  **  these 
birds  could  only  sing  in  Paradise  f" 

From  an  aperture  in  the  rock,  hitherto  unobserved 
by  the  enchanted  merchant,  now  issued  a  form  of 
matchless  grace  and  delicacy.  No  veil  obscured  the 
splendor  of  features,  beautiful  beyond  the  brightest 
dream  of  iroaginatk>n,  and  the  light  folds  of  a  thin 
white  robe  fell  gracefully  around  a  figure,  the  just  pro- 
portions of  which  it  did  not  conceal. 

*'Aila!  Alia!"  whispered  Agib,  fearful  by  a  sound 
to  dispel  the  illusion.  '*  It  is  an  Houri,  beaming  with 
the  glory  of  her  immortal  existence."  The  being  ap- 
proached, and  Agib  yielded  his  senses  to  the  musical 
voice  which  clothed  words  of  welcome  with  a  charm 
till  now  unknown. 

''Stranger,"  said  this  beautiful  apparition,  '*thou  art 
^eary— thou  hast  suffered.  Repose  awaits  thee  in 
my  dwelling.  Unconsciousness  to-day  released  thee 
from  the  pang  of  a  burning  death.  Enter  with  me, 
and  refresh  thy  returning  senses  wiUi  delighL" 

She  turned  and  signed  to  the  merchant  to  follow  her. 

"I  obey  thee,  Gtory  of  Paradise,"  he  said,  "for 
doubtless  I  behold  in  thee  the  loveliest  of  the  Houris?" 

"  Not  one  of  thoee  blessed  immortals  am  I,"  said  the 
stranger,  with  a  smile  as  soft  as  the  voice  in  which  she 
spoke.  "  You  are  still  in  the  world— still  in  the  de- 
sert--and  I  am  but  the  fairy  of  this  oasis.  Yet,  as 
I  was  not  of  those  malignant  spirits  that  warred  against 
the  wise  Solomon,  or  disregarded  Qod,  I  am,  as  you 
will  hereafter  discover,  a  fairy  of  unbounded  power.  I 
cannot,  it  is  true,  transport  my  guest  to  Paradise,  but 
I  ean  lead  you  to  pleasures  unknown  to  your  world." 

"  Enter  1"  sakl  the  fairy,  as  she  preeeded  him  through 
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the  grotto-like  entrance  of  her  palace.  Thia  entrance 
iras  encrusted  with  epars  that  glittered  like  diamonde 
in  the  brilliant  light  of  a  thousand  fragrant  and  pen- 
dant lamps.  They  passed  into  a  spacious  hall,  the 
floor  of  which  was  an  even  sur&oe  of  white  and  poK 
ished  marble,  and  the  walls  and  ceilings  of  which, 
oarred  out  of  the  same  material,  were  wrought  into 
the  roost  exquisite  form  of  real  or  ideal  beauty.  The 
butterfly  seemed  to  hang  iipon  the  flower,  the  nightin- 
gale to  sing  beside  the  rose.  Foliage,  blossoms,  all  the 
loYcliest  creations  of  nature,  seemed  here  to  have 
blanched  into  the  purest  marble,  and,  in  losing  their 
colors,  to  have  acquired  a  delicate  immortality.  Mus- 
sulman as  he  was^  Agib  could  not  repress  a  sensation 
of  pleasure,  as  his  eye  wandered  along  the  apartment, 
and  suoeessively  caught  these  matchless  imitations. 
But  as  he  looked  along  its  extent,  other  objects  divided 
his  attention.  Graceful  dances  displayed  the  winged 
beauty  of  fairy  forms,  whilst  various  instruments  yieM- 
ed  to  the  touch  of  others,  the  softest  melody.  Some 
stood  grouped  together,  others  apart ;  but  each  pursued 
an  amusement,  and  all  combined  to  daeele  the  mind  of 
Agib,  who  conceived  himself  in  the  region  of  deligbL 
On  the  entrance  of  the  fairy  queen,  a  gesture  of  reve- 
rence thrilled  along  the  crowd,  and  a  submissive  alacri- 
ty anticipated  her  wilL 

To  yield  repose  to  the  wearied  Agib,  cushions  of  the 
most  downy  luzuriousness  and  brilliant  embroidery 
were  arranged,  in  an  apartment  encrusted  with  jewels, 
and  ornamented  with  lamps  of  moonlight  lustre.  Per- 
Aimes  at  once  the  ridiest  and  most  delicate,  floated 
in  the  air ;  and  viands  that  created  hunger  were  oflered 
in  a  service  of  dazzl ing  splendor.  Flowers  that  seemed 
too  beautiful  to  be  of  the  earth,  bloomed  around  him 
as  if  in  their  native  atmosphere;  and  fairies,  each  lovely 
as  an  Houri,  with  snowy  wings  extended,  and  small 
and  rapid  feet,  gleamed  through  the  dance  which  the 
white  hands  of  others  animated  with  the  sounds  of 
musical  instruments,  or  subdued  to  a  slower  graceful- 
ness, by  the  lingering  softness  of  prolonged  and  pathetic 
notes.  A  fountain  of  sparkling  water  fell  dewily  into 
an  alabaster  basin,  where  flowers,  birds  and  insects 
were  so  beautifully  carved,  that  they  seemed  naturally 
to  seek  and  share  the  coolness  and  moisture  of  the 
fount  The  conversation  of  the  fairy  queen  heightened 
the  felicity  of  Agib,  and  the  prospects  which  the  dan- 
gers of  the  day  had  interrupted — his  merchandize,  of 
which  he  had  at  present  no  information,  even  his  beau- 
tiful and  distant  Zarah  were,  in  the  intoxication  of 
the  present,  entirely  forgotten.  Repose,  slumber,  and 
morning  came.  Evening  succeeded  to  the  flush  of 
noon.  Another  day,  and  yet  another-— ^weeks  flew  on, 
the  moon  had  often  changed  her  face,  yet  Agib  was  still 
in  the  palace  of  the  fairy.  He  had  never  asked  to  be 
restored  to  Zarah.  He  still  enjoyed  the  pleasures  of 
his  entertainer's  fair  domain,  still  watched  the  dances, 
or  hung  upon  the  songs  of  her  attendants.  Nor  did  the 
fairy  seem  weary  of  amusing  him,  and  with  her  atten- 
tions there  mingled  an  implied  deference  and  tender- 
ness, to  which  the  merchant  could  not  be  insensible. 
Sometimes,  in  a  peaHy  car,  conducted  by  winged  jays 
through  the  moonlight  air,  she  conveyed  him  to  the 
rose  gardens  of  Iran,  and  there  they  wandered,  during 
he  night  hours,  amidst  scenes  of  bloom  where  the  soft 
lew  drew  from  the  bosoms  of  the  sleeping  flowers 


their  richest  odors.  At  other  times  they  floated  in  a 
light  bark  on  the  lake  of  Kashracre,  while  longstraams 
of  moonlight  met  the  reflection  of  their  snowy  sulsy 
and  with  silence  around  them,  and  love  filling  their 
hearts  with  unattered  feelings,  they  admitted  no  thought 
beyond  the  present,  and  were  unoonacious  of  all  bat 
bliss.  Intoxicated  with  the  joy  of  being  beloved  by 
such  a  beings-pride,  ambition,  all  his  luxurious  Umdum 
crowned  beyond  his  wildest  dream — ^Agib  glided  oaaily 
into  fbrgetfttlness  of  his  fond  expeeunt  in  Aleppo^  and 
in  the  fblness  of  contentment,  thought  not  of  the  paac 

So  flowed  the  current  of  delight,  and  Agib  was  nek* 
less  of  the  pleasures  it  bore  away  upon  iubomn,  for 
he  exultingly  believed  it  eouhl  only  sweep  to  his  feet 
others  of  more  enchanting  freshness.  Bat  alas  for  the 
pride  of  human  hope  1  When  the  heart  throbs  highest 
with  the  sense  of  pleasure  in  possesskMi,  and  joy  in 
prospect,  it  is  ever  the  nearest  to  a  diango— a^hsdow — 
something  to  urge  memory  to  regret  and  pain. 

it  was  with  a  careless  heart  and  easy  smile  that 
Agib  learned  one  morning  from  the  fairy,  that  the 
favorite  of  the  Persian  shah  had  become  the  mother  of 
a  son  of  surpassing  loveliness;  and  when  aiie  added 
that  the  lady  was  under  her  own  espeeial  protsetioo, 
and  that  it  was  her  purpose  to  visit  her  this  day,  with 
the  design  of  bestowing  some  gift  npon  the  child,  he 
did  not  oppose  her  temporary  abeencs.  When  sbs 
had  departed,  Agib  waokdered  from  hall  to  hall,  bol 
found  no  longer  the  charm  that  had  hitherto  lighted  his 
hours.  The  presence  of  the  bek>ved  one  is  to  our  exi^ 
tence  as  the  sun  to  the  world ;  and  when  it  no  longer 
illuminates  our  sphere,  all  that  surrounds  us  is  sad 
and  gloomy.  Agib  issued  from  the  palace,  idly  seeking 
the  enjoyment  which  he  usually  found,  and  wearily 
counting  the  moments  which  slowly  lessened  the  time 
of  separatioru  He  sauntered  listlessly  to  the  side  of 
the  rivulet  beside  which  he  had  first  beheld  the  fairy. 
A  beautiful  attendant  of  his  queen  was  there.  Often 
before  had  he  remarked  this  giri.  She  was,  as  he  knew, 
like  himself  a  mortal,  and  her  pure  and  varying  coai- 
plexion,  and  deep  blue  eyes,  diflRsred  from  those  of  her 
oompaniona  Of  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  bright  oasis, 
she  only,  as  Agib  had  observed,  was  always  sad.  He 
had  noted  the  glitter  of  tears  upon  her  eyelashes,  eren 
when  she  mingled  in  the  dance,  and  when  she  tooehed 
the  lute,  or  sung,  a  melancholy  and  heart- touching  pa- 
thos ever  distinguished  her  peribnnance.  Interested 
by  these  recolleotions,  which  at  this  unoccupied  mofneiit 
crowded  upon  his  idle  mind,  Agib  drew  near  to  the 
maiden,  who  sat  beside  the  stream,  wearing  of  the 
whito  lilies  that  floated  on  its  soHaee,  what  appeared 
to  be  a  garland. 

"  You  are  weaving  a  chaplet  to  wear  in  the  dance 
to-night,  pretty  Zorayda  V*  asked  the  merehanty  pans* 
ing  to  look  at   her  employment. 

**  To  wear  in  the  dance !"  echoed  the  girL  "  No— 
Oh!  no.**  And  she  sighed  heavily  as  she  answered 
him. 

'*  Why,  what  have  yoo,  or  any  of  the  inhabiunts  of 
this  Eden,  to  do  with  sorrow,  Zorayda  7"  asked  the 
merchant  '*  I  had  hoped  that  here,  at  least,  every  one 
was  happy.  Yet  you,  I  have  noted,  are  often  in  tears, 
and  the  smile  is  a  rare  viatant  of  your  lips.*' 

"  Rare— rare,  indeed,**  replied  the  maiden  sadly. 

*'  And  why  are  you  alone  miserable.'* 
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''I,  perhaps,  alone  have  to  ESMBMBBft/'  laid  Zo- 
layda,  raising  her  eyes  to  his  face  with  an  expression 
that  probed  his  heart,  though  he  endeavored  to  stifle 
the  reflections  it  aroosed. 

**  And  what  is  your  sorrowful  remembrance,  maiden  7*> 
said  the  merchant  compassionately.  "  Is  it  that  you,  like 
myself,  are  mortal,  and  must  one  day  forego  your  pre- 
sent joys?** 

'*  That  I  am  mortal !"  repealed  Zorayda,  in  a  tone  of 
calm  3fet  melancholy  sweetness.  '*  No^  stranger.  Listen, 
and  I  will  tell  you  what  are  my  recollections.  I  re- 
member the  cottage  in  Geoigta  where  I  was  bom.  I 
remember  my  pairent»— my  youth— my  wild  and  joy- 
oos  youth — with  its  budding  pleasures,  and  crowding 
hopes— the  hopes  that  visit  us  in  Chat  sweet  time,  as  the 
singing  birds  come  to  my  own  dear  land,  to  tell  of 
spring.  I  remember  these,  and,  above  all,  can  I  forget 
thee,  Kaled,  my  betrothed  !**  Her  voice  faltered,  and 
for  some  moments  she  was  silent 

"And  why  did  you  leave  them,  my  poor  Zorayda?" 

"  It  was  the  whim  of  the  fiiiry,"  replied  the  girL  "  It 
is  not  onusoal  with  beings  of  her  order  to  conceive  a 
fimey  for  human  attendants,  especially  if  they  be  beau- 
tilbl  or  young.  But  this  companionship  can  only  re- 
sult in  misery  to  the  mortals,  whose  souls  may  sufler 
pangs  inconceivable  to  their  patrons.  Long  did  I  be- 
seech—earnestly resi8t-*but  her  sway  is  limitless,  and 
her  will  invincible ;  and  here,  during  years,  have  I  lafi- 
guished,  and  the  sole  blessing  of  my  wayward  fate  has 
been  occasionally  to  behold  again  the  forms,  the  scenes 
I  love,  in  the  faithAil  visions  shed  by  these  potent  lilies 
on  my  heart  I" 

'*  Are  they  indeed  so  powerful  V*  said  Agtb  with 
enrioatty. 

^  Try  them,"  said  the  Georgian,  vnoonseioosly  touch- 
ing a  jarring  chord.  **  If  you  have  ever  loved— if  there 
is  any  one  who  loves  jrou,  this  wreath  may  reveal  to  you 
all  that  has  chanced  since  you  parted.  Butfmi  have 
no  regret,  yoN  have  left  nothing  in  your  ooontry  to  la. 
ment  yoot" 

**  Whence  this  conclusion  ?**  said  the  merchant ;  and 
his  glance  felL 

**  Has  sadness  ever  a  place  upon  your  brow  7  Do  yon 
not  watch  the  dance,  and  enjoy  the  song  ?  Do  yoo  not 
gaze  upon  the  fairy  queen,  and  apply  to  her  all  that  is 
tender  in  language,  or  music?  Uniilce  mine,  and 
blighter  is  your  fote.  Ym  have  left  nothing  in  your 
country  to  regret  you.  Fov  are  a  willing,  an  adoring 
eaptive.  No  faithful  bosom  languishes  for  sfoii,  andf 
even  whilst  ignorant  of  your  fote,  foibears  to  doubt  yo» 
No  one  struggles  against  wretchedness  in  the  faint  but 
traasured  hope  oCjom  return  1** 

**  Spare  me  I"  cried  Agib^  unable  to  withstand  tJie 
torrent  of  reprooehful  reminiscences  conjured  up  by  the 
Oeorgtan's  words. 

She  looked  upon  him  with  an  eipression  of  sorrowful 
surprise. 

"  Give  me  the  chaplet,*'  said  Agib  hurriedly.  '*  Let 
me  behold  her !  Let  me  know  at  least  that  I  have  not 
slain  her  r' 

The  Georgian  gave  the  wreath  into  his  hand* 

"  Thou  needest  them  more  than  I,"  she  said  compos* 
aionately,  "for  at  m^  heart  there  is  at  least  no  re- 


morse. 


r> 


And  as  the  garland  rested  upon  his  brow,  the  mer- 


chant fell  into  a  profound  slumber,  and  the  Georgian 
girl  withdrew  from  the  scene  of  his  unquiet  sleep. 

Agib  was  now  wrapped  in  the  vision.  He  seemed 
to  be  transported  to  Aleppo,  and  to  behold  Zarah  in 
the  first  hours  that  succeeded  their  separation.  Pale 
and  sad,  she  at  first  gave  way  to  a  grief  of  which  the 
colder  bosoms  of  less  fiery  climes  can  scarcely  conceive 
the  nntensity.  But  days  seemed  to  pass,  and  Agib 
could  observe  the  influence  of  the  first  faint  hope  that 
arose  to  cheer  her.  He  saw  her  gaze  upon  the  road  by 
which  he  should  return,  with  tearful  eyes,  and  at  last 
when  night  arrived,  scarcely  todch  the  refreshments  to 
which  her  anxious  attendants  would  invite  her,  until 
they  bade  her  for  Agib's  sake  preserve  her  health  and 
beauty.  Then  she  would  retire  to  her  couch,  sighing 
for  the  morning  light  that  would  enable  her  to  gaze 
again  upon  his  homeward  road.  It  was  a  dear  love 
case,  and,  strange  to  say,  a  winged  vanity  fluttered 
about  the  merchant's  heart  in  spite  of  his  remorse,  when 
he  perceived  the  feelbigs  he  had  inspired.  But  months 
wore  on,  the  period  fixed  for  his  return  had  passed,  and 
the  tender  melancholy  began  to  deepen.  The  tears 
were  frequently  in  Zarah's  eyes,  and  it  became  neces- 
sary that  her  indulgent  sire,  the  venerable  Hussein, 
should  relate  to  her  tales  of  the  length  and  fatigues  of 
the  journey  to  Yemen,  and  of  the  negotiations  which 
might  detain  her  lover  there.  Eagerly  did  she  seize 
the  foint  hopes  his  words  conveyed  ;  but  as  time  wore 
on,  and  her  women  began  to  whisper  together  of  the 
inconstancy  of  men,  she  rejected  with  scorn  the  inju* 
rious  insinuation.  Patience  grew  weary,  and  no  tidings 
of  Agib.  The  women  now  began,  with  hesitation,  to 
admit  the  dangers  of  the  desert,  and  even  the  brow  of 
old  Hussein  grew  clouded.  Zarah  noted  in  silent 
alarm  these  ominous  indications,  and  daily  her  cheek 
grew  thinner  and  paler,  and- at  last,  with  tearless  eyes, 
and  speechless  anguiBh,  she  sat  all  day  at  the  casement, 
heedless  alike  of  consolation  and  advice.  And  Agib 
folt  that  her  health  was  sinking,  and  her  peace  do* 
stroyed. 

Remorse  now  straggled  in  the  merchant's  heart  with 
the  passion  he  had  conceived  for  the  fairy  of  the  oasis. 
Beloved  by  two  creatures,  each  of  so  surpassing  claims, 
he  eonld  not  but  feel  his  own  importance  ;  and  he  pro- 
foundly considered  what  course  he  should  pursue. 

Should  he  return  to  Aleppo? — restore  to  Zarah 
health  and  happiness?  should  he  reward  the  deep  faith, 
which  could  languish  for  his  presence,  yet  forbear  to 
doubt  him — ^which  couM  support  all  but  the  apprehen- 
sion of  danger  to  himself?  Should  he  indeed  become  the 
trae,  the  devoted,  she  imagined  him,  and,  victorioos 
over  himself,  claim  from  the  grateful  girl  a  life  of  deli- 
cate  homage  and  obedience  ? 

Alasl  Love  forbade  it.  Glory— pride— interest- 
even  gratitude,  with  the  semblance  of  a  virtue,  forbade 
the  sacrifice !  In  his  blind  attachment  to  the  fairy, 
whoee  beauty  was  invested  with  the  farther  attractions 
of  splendor,  power,  respect,  his  heart  had  become  indif- 
ferent to  his  betrothed ;  and,  although  compassion  feebly 
pleaded  her  cause,  love,  bewiklering,  all-powerful  love, 
uttered  for  his  fairy  queen  eloquence  that  only  breathed 
to  be  obeyed.  And,  through  a  long  vista  of  delights, 
Agib  foresaw  a  dazzling  height  to  which  the  power  of 
his  beloved  might  elevate  him.  She  had  promised  that 
he  should  rule  among  his  own  species  with  sway  un* 
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limited — that  he  should  poteesi  a  name  and  riches  to 
which  the  kings  of  the  earth  should  yield  a  distant 
homage ;  and  he  felt,  that  unlike  other  aspiimnts^  who 
depend  upon  the  rearing  gales  of  popular  favor,  or 
tremble  on  the  diszy  pinnacle  of  despotism,  he  would 
build  his  fortunes  upon  a  foundation  of  adamant— Hhe 
affections  and  the  power  of  an  immortal,  in  whose 
hands  the  great  and  the  noble  were  but  submissive 
tools.  Then  he  thought  with  tender  gratitude  of  the 
fiiiry's  devotion.  She,  lofty  and  reserved  to  all  else, 
was  to  him  most  gentle  and  attached.  She  had  pre- 
•erved  his  life,  she  had  bestowed  on  him  her  preference, 
and  with  these  reflections  glowing  at  his  heart,  ha  as- 
sured himself  that  he  yiekied  to  a  virtue  in  admitting 
her  influence,  and  obeying  her  will.  He  would  suffiBr 
Zareh  to  believe  him  dead.  The  return  of  the  caravan 
wouki  confirm  her  fear»— time  would  allay  her  grief, 
and  permit  the  forming  of  new  ties  to  engage  her 
wishes.  Thus  be  reasoned,  and  he  turned  from  the 
contemplation  of  Zarah  and  her  sorrows. 

The  dream  proceeded.  He  seemed  to  meet  his  be- 
loved on  her  returiK->to  listen  to  the  dearest  words  of 
afiection  from  her  beautiful  lips  ;«*be  seemed  to  hang 
on  the  music  of  her  voice,  to  utter  the  language  of 
homage  and  devotion,  and  to  forget,  in  giving  her  plea- 
sure by  such  eipressions,  the  suffering  be  inflictod  on 
the  distant  Zarah.  Then  the  long  train  of  pleasures 
renewed  their  fascinatkm.  He  again  roamed  with  the 
beloved  one  through  moonlight  gardens,  again  pursued 
delight  through  all  the  beautiful  mazes  she  threaded, 
again  was  wrapped  in  those  exquisite  spells,  that  left  no 
thought  for  the  future,  no  wish  for  the  present.  And 
be  was  happy,  for  k>ve  shed  its  deep  illusions  on  his 
soul,  and  tinted  the  scenes  and  objects  around  him 
with  iu  own  pecvliar  hues ;  and  the  look  and  the  voice 
of  the  enchantress  were  ever  ready  to  charm  away  the 
past. 

But  again,  with  the  fltlUl  caprice  of  viakms,  he  was 
placed  beside  the  rivulet,  and  again  the  Geoi^gian  girl 
twined  the  mystic  wreath  upon  hia  head.  He  felt  the 
powerful  lilies  pressing  his  brows,  and  infuaing  into 
his  heart  the  dream  that  he  abhorred^the  dream  that 
he  bad  stifled  in  pleasure,  and  hoped  forever  and  ever 
to  forget.  He  was  again  forced  into  the  presenoe  of 
Zarah,  and  a  glance  convinced  him  that  the  flower 
which  had  flourished  on  his  bosom,  could  not  survive 
the  loss  of  its  supporL  Zarah  no  k>nger  kioked  from 
the  casement.  Extended  in  bitterness  of  spirit  upon 
a  couch,  whence  the  refreshment  of  repose  was  ban- 
ished, her  beauty  had  grown  delicately  touching,  her 
eye  languid,  her  cheek  without  color.  Her  women 
spoke  to  her,  but  were  unheard,  or  listened  to  in  silence. 
At  last  they  told  her  of  a  wonderful  enchantress,  who 
had  recently  come  to  the  city,  a  woman  who,  by  the 
exertion  of  surprising  skill  in  magic,  professed  to  reveal 
the  secreu  of  the  past,  and  to  foretell  the  fortunea  of 
the  future.  Eagerly  did  Zarah  command  them  to  sum- 
mon the  enchantress.  Ah  i  couU  it  be  the  Qeorgian  7 
It  was  indeed  the  semblance  of  Zorayda.  Entering 
the  chamber  of  the  deserted  lady,  she  made  a  graceful 
inclination,  and  signified  her  readiness  to  gmtify  her 
wishes.  Trembling  even  at  their  approaching  accom- 
plishment, Zarah  couki  only  motion  to  her  to  proceed. 

With  an  incanUtion,  slowly  chanted,  the  Georgian 
lighted  a  small  lamp^  and  scalteied  over  the  flame  a  | 


fine  blue  powder.  Volumes  of  fragrant  smoke  reee, 
and  quivered  in  involved  and  rolling  wavea  to  the  ceil- 
ing. Music  floated  in  the  air,  and  a  solemn  and  twi- 
light gloom  pervaded  the  apartment.  Gndually  the 
obscurity  cleared  away,  the  vapor  was  dispelled,  the 
music  ceased,  and  the  returning  light  fell  upon  a  pic- 
ture, which  occupied  one  whole  skle  of  the  apartment 
Beautiful !  beautiful !  Can  it  be  that  scene  in  the  oasis, 
where,  by  the  descending  glorf  of  sunset,  he  had  so 
often  sat  with  the  fairy — wheie,  even  as  he  gazea  oo 
the  picture,  he  behoMs  her  form,  and  hia  own,  seated  on 
the  moss  banks,  with  bloom  and  odors  around  then, 
and  looks  ek)quent  of  the  passion  that  pervades  their 
hearts.  The  enchantress  matters  a  fiirther  incantaikm, 
and  he  heara  with  breathless  amaBeroent,  and  tervor  for 
the  effect,  that  language  which  love,  deep  love^  alone 
can  utter,  flow  from  the  lipa  of  hia  raeemblanee,  and  an- 
swered by  those  of  the  bright  being  he  addressee 
And  Zarah  hears  them, — ^but  for  a  momeot  only. 
Pressing  with  her  hands  the  organs  which  receive 
intelligence  so  fatal,  she  rudies  from  the  apartment 
with  aereams  of  agony,  and  is  irecsived  on  the  tbrcslh> 
hoM  info  the  arms  of  her  father.  (Xnescions,  kindnnea, 
consolation  are  in  vain.  They  are  poured  upon  the 
senses  of  an  idle  maniac 

Agib  glares  upon  the  Georgian  wkh  the  ire  of  an  in- 
furiated fiend,  but  the  beautiful  outlines  of  her  form 
fiMle  into  indistinctness,  and  the  fotal  pietura  is  already 
gone.    Words  float  to  his  ear — 

** Truth  shall  triumph  1  Faith  be  rewarded!  but 
woe  I  woe  to  thee,  ungrateful  Agib !" 

Again,  in  hb  viaion,  he  was  with  the  fairy ;  and  her 
fondness  was  exerted  to  aoothe  a  melancholy  which  it 
could  not  banish.  A  sad  tone  of  feeling  now  mingled 
with  every  enjoyment,  and,  when  time  and  the  intei^ 
vention  of  other  objects  had  lulled  the  scorpion  at  bis 
heart,  this  pensive  sentiment  seemed  to  add  a  charm  to 
his  delights,  and  to  hallow  with  softness  pleasures  be- 
fore greeted  in  a  more  hilarious,  but  less  encfaantkig 
apiriu  He  perceived  that  the  Georgian  was  absent 
firom  the  oasis,  and  from  the  fatal  lilies  he  recoiled. 
Thus,  he  flattered  himself  he  should,  in  time,  dispel  the 
recollections  that  hung  like  ahadowa  over  hia  path. 

But  a  new  and  unforeseen  event  disturbed  his  hopee, 
and  overthrew  hia  tranquillity.  In  a  moonlight  excur- 
sion to  the  gardens  of  Iran,  the  fairy  train  entered  the 
grounds  surrounding  an  Emir^  palace.  Beside  a  foun- 
tain, lulled  by  nightingales,  and  watched  by  the  moon, 
slept  the  Emir  himself— a  beautiful  youth,  apoo  whose 
face  the  dignity  of  manhood  contended  with  the  softer 
attractioos  of  the  boy.  To  divert  the  melancholy 
Agib,  the  queen  proposed  to  transport  him  to  the  ottm, 
and  to  amuse  themselves  with  his  awakening  aurprise. 
This  klea  was  immediately  accomplished,  and  the  Emir 
awoke  to  the  warbling  of  jays,  and  the  mdodiooa  mut^ 
murs  of  a  thousand  lutes;  in  a  blaze  of  lampe,  and  a 
bewilderment  of  splendor. 

Perhapa  his  aroaxement  was  at  first  amaxing.  But 
when  the  novelty  of  his  situation  was  explained,  Agtb 
perceived  that  the  young  noble  bad  a  spirit  present  and 
equal  to  the  occasion.  He  had  a  mastery  of  the  lute, 
and  had  hong,  like  a  bee  upon  flowers,  on  the  luxuriooa 
fancies  of  the  Persian  love-poeta.  His  heautifnl  eyes 
were  fixed  with  the  softest  interest  upon  the  queen, 
and  when  he  sang,  in  a  voice  of  the  moet  mattl>  ridi- 
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new,  words  whkh  ibe  fairy  might  easily  apptft  "b® 
listened  to  the  song  with  enraptured  attention,  and 
eeased  to  look  for  approbation  from  Agib*s  eyes. 

For  some  days,  however,  the  fairy  dissembled  a 
change  of  feeling  which  the  jealous  heart  of  Agib  fear- 
fully suspected.  He  was  obliged  to  confess  that,  al- 
though he  felt  a  difference,  there  was  nothing  so  obvious 
as  to  justify  complaint;  but  day  by  day  shades  of 
coldness,  at  first  imperceptible,  grew  into  carelesaness, 
and  then  into  neglect.  At  last  he  wandered  alone 
throogh  paths  hitherto  haUowed  by  her  presence,  whilst 
with  the  youngs  Elmir  ever  at  her  side,  the  object  of  his 
wildest  devotion  was  fast  yielding  to  a  dream  of  affec- 
tion for  another.  And  the  merehant  one  evening,  in 
wretchedness  unutterable,  took  his  way  to  that  ywy 
spot  which  had  been  pictured  to  Zarah— the  scene  of 
many  a  bright  hour's  pleasures,  where  the  fairy  had  sat 
with  him  in*  the  evening's  &il,and  uttered  to  him  vows 
which  he  never  couM  forget.  There  sat  the  iairy  even 
DOW,  but  there  abo  sat  the  Emir;  and  the  meaning  of 
hie  words  was  reflected  in  her  beautiful  pice,  for  it 
beamed  with  a  feeling  which  she  oookl  not  toneeaL 

Agib  rushed  forward. 

Soft  I  he  awakens.  The  lily  wreath  is  floating  on 
the  rivulet,  and  the  fidry  queen  leans  over  him  with 
the  same  dear  smile,  the  same  fond  fascination,  that 
have  enshrined  his  spirit  in  the  spell  of  aflection. 

'*  Ah  I  it  was  a  drsam.  Alia  be  praised  !'*  he  sighed 
heavily.    **  But  what  a  dream ! " 

**  Was  it  then  so  painful?  Rise,  k>ve,  shake  it  off, 
and  be  happy." 

<*  But  Zarah  T*' 

«<  What  of  her?" 

*'Isshe  not  dying  7" 

'*  Yoa  have  been  cheated  by  the  delusive  visions  of 
these  lilies?*' 

*' Are  they  delusive?  And  the  Oeorgian  ?** 

"Zorayda?" 

**  Even  she.    Is  she  not  an  enchantress  ?" 

"  You  are  dreanung  still.  She  in  a  simple  Geoigian 
girl." 

**  It  is  true  my  queen,  that  jrou  tore  her  from  her 
parents?" 

"  Woukl  you  then  have  her  restored  to  them?" 

**  Oh !  yes— yes!  Let  us  crush  no  more  hearts." 

**  She  shall  return  to  them.  Bat  why  are  you  nn- 
kind?" 

''Oh I  my  queen,  I  have  had  visions  so  horrible  T** 

'*  Visions  of  what  7" 

''Of  Zarah-^ying,  forwken  Zarah  1" 

"  And  you— you  love  me  no  more  1" 

"Love  you  I  Oh!  doubt  it  not— beyond  all  earth- 
all  Paradise!*' 

"  Then  think  no  more  of  Zarah." 

"  But  you,  my  queen,  will  yon  ever  fonake  me  ?" 

"Never.  Do  not  give  way  to  these  idle  fancies. 
They  are  unworthy  of  your  future  fortunes.  Think 
you  I  will  not  elevate  my  lover  to  a  prouder  lot  than 
Aleppo  could  supply  !  Ah  forget  a  time  when  your 
hopes  were  less  aspiring.  We  will  make  an  excursion 
to-night,  and  dispel  these  dreams." 

"But  not  to  Iran?" 

"Well,  not  to  Iran." 

And  on  this  night  they  glided  on  the  Ganges*  breast, 
lighted  by  the  fire-flies,  and  those  little  floating  lamps, 


that  tell  to  eager  watchers  on  the  shore,  the  fate  of 
their  loves  and  hopes.  And  listening  to  the  whispered 
assurances  of  the  fairy,  the  mind  of  Agib  became  tran- 
quillized, and  the  impression  of  his  dream  was  efiaced. 
The  Georgian  girl  was  absent  from  their  train,  and 
after  some  dajrs  the  vision  was  foi^gotten. 

Nor  were  the  painful  suggestions  of  his  sleeping 
fancy  again  recalled,  for  the  space  of  several  moons. 
But  there  are  events  in  our  existence  which  come  to  us 
like  the  echoes  of  dim  dreams,  to  regain  which  our 
memory  vainly  struggles.  And  the  merchant  was 
doomed  to  the  fulfilment  of  bis  own. 

It  was  in  the  very  slumber  of  the  moonlight,  when 
the  air  was  silenced,  and  the  flower-bells  steeped  in 
dew,  the  very  night  which  had  passed  before  bis  sleep- 
ing eyes,  that  be  found  himself  with  the  fairy  in  a  gar- 
den of  Penia,  hitherto  unvisited,  and  beheld,  beside  a 
fountain,  the  very  form  hie  visions  had  pictured — the 
Emir  lying  on  the  mossy  brink.  He  felt  that  mental 
paralysis  which  sometimes  seems  to  chain  our  efforts 
where  they  are  most  required,  and  before  he  could 
warn  the  fairy  of  their  danger,  or  concentrate  his  senses 
to  a  moment's  eneiigy,  he  heard  the  order  given — he 
saw  it  executed— they  were  all  in  a  hall  of  the  queen's 
palace,  and  the  attendants  were  diverting  themselves 
with  the  bewilderment  of  the  awakening  Penian.  The 
very  scene  he  had  behekl  in  slumber  was  around  him, 
but  he  seemed  to  be  spell-bound.  He  looked  upon  bis 
fate  with  unutterable  despair,  yet  he  seemed  obedient 
to  a  fatality  that  kept  him  silently  acquiescenL  The 
very  caresses  of  the  queen  fell  upon  his  deadened  heart 
without  effect.  Despair  and  remorse  were  busy  at  its 
core,  and  he  saw,  without  power  to  arrest  its  course, 
his  inevitable  doom. 

Time  proceeded,  and  the  fulfilment  of  the  vision 
progressed*  The  queen  became  indiflerent  to  the  pre- 
sence of  Agib ;  but  to  the  young  Emir  she  turned  with 
those  fascinations,  which  had  hitherto  constituted  his 
own  sum  of  bliss.  Whilst  the  Peraian  sang  the  verees 
of  his  tuneful  oountrjrman,  or  those  dictated  by  the 
magician.  Love  himself,  she  hung  upon  his  voice  with 
an  enthusiasm  which  it  was  impossible  to  misunder- 
stand; and  when  night  brought  its  moonlight,  or 
morning  iu  freshness,  Agib,  though  permitted  to  follow 
in  the  wske  of  their  pleasures,  was  now  no  longer  the 
centre  of  attraction.  By  degrees  be  absented  himself 
from  their  haunts.  His  absence  was  not  adverted  to^ 
and  he  wandered  alone,  ignorant  alike  of  their  purauits 
and  their  prospects.  And  memory— at  one  time  the 
angel,  at  another  the  fiend  of  life — how  did  she  urge 
his  unrequited  passion  to  despair?  how  did  she  lead 
him  over  every  scene  consecrated  by  love,  and  shining 
with  the  past,  only  to  torture  his  reflections  on  the  pre- 
sent? It  was  she  who  led  him  one  evening,  when  the 
star  of  evening  was  beaming  distantly  in  the  cloudless 
sky,  to  the  ukms  banks  by  the  rivulet,  where  the  rosy 
coloring  of  the  brief  hour  of  sunset  wss  deepening  the 
roee's  hues,  end  faintly  flushing  the  whiteness  of  the 
lily.  And  there,  entranced  in  each  other,  the  fairy 
and  the  young  Emir  are  earnestly  convening. 

Indignant  and  furious,  Agib  sprang  forward.  With 
a  cry  of  vengeance,  he  drew  his  jrataghan,  and  essayed 
to  sever  the  Pereian's  head  from  his  body.  But  the 
&iry  is  powerful,  and  his  arm  grows  nerveless,  and  his 
weapon  falls  trembling  to  the  earth*    Maddened  by  a 
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thousand  conflicting  pangs,  he  stands  before  his  rival  in 
an  agony  of  helpless  rage. 

'*  Agibr"  said  the  ftiry-^aod  how  did  her  ▼oioe  still 
thrill  to  his  inmost  heart.  "  Poor  Agib !  I  pity — I  foi^ 
give  thee.'*    The  merchant  stood  silent. 

"  I>o  thou  forgive  me,  also^'*  oontimied  the  fairy,  ex- 
tending her  beautiful  hand.  "We  cannot, as  thou 
knowest,  control  our  a^ections.  Yet  what  I  can  do  for 
thee,  I  will  do.  Speak  to  me,  Agib,  wilt  thou  be  our 
friend?'* 

**  Your  friend !  fiury,"  exclaimed  the  merchant,  and 
even  in  his  rival's  presence,  the  agony  of  tendemeas 
rushed  to  his  eyes.  "  Your  friend !  Can  the  heart  that 
has  loved  you  as  I  have  loved,  calm  its  wiU  throbbings 
to  so  cold  a  namet  No!  break  the  chain  that  has 
bound  us  together;  I  will  not  behold  you  happy  in 
another !" 

"  I  will  not  eompel  thee  to  so  cruel  a  trial,**  said  the 
queen,  and  how  did  her  quiet  voiee  chill  and  pain  the 
heart  of  the  unfortunate  Agib.  '*  Thou  shalt  leave  the 
oasis — ^thou  shall  have  treasures — power— wbateTer 
thou  wtlL" 

"  Fairy,  thou  hast  broken  my  heart  !** 

*'Agib!  Agib!  I  pity---I  deplore  it.  But  can  I  not 
atone?*' 

**  No,  fiury.  It  is  that  injury  for  which  there  is  ho 
atonement.  Hear  me.  I  was  happy  when  I  saw  yon 
first.  The  world  opened  to  ma  whatever  the  heart 
might  ask  to  be  happy.  My  prospects  equalled  my 
ambition,  my  life  might  have  glided  on  serene  and  calm. 
But  why — oh !  why  did  you  intermpt  its  course  f — 
why  lure  me  to  a  passion  beyond  all  dreams  delirious 
t&m,  beyond  all  words  distracting  now  7  Can  you  re- 
store me  peace  7— can  you  regain  for  my  soul  its  own 
respect  ?  You  have  betrayed  the  trust  of  my  heart ; 
and  oh!  fairy,  were  you  the  prophet  himself,  you  oould 
not  atone  to  it  for  the  ruin  you  have  made.  And  Zarah 
has  known  my  treachery — the  true,  the  kind,  is  sacri- 
ficed I  No,  fairy,  no !— offer  me  nothing,  but  transport 
Boe  once  more  to  my  lost  one's  presence,  and  oh !  if  she 
live  to  forgive  me,  I  will  atone  to  her.*' 

''Place  again  the  lily  wreath  upon  your  head,"  said 
the  fkiry,  with  the  indifference  which  the  happy  feel 
for  the  miserable.  "  Name  this  Zarah  as  you  do  so, 
and  be  with  her  when  you  wilL** 

Agib  withdrew,  and  as  he  departed  heard  the  Emir's 
sneer  at  his  expense,  and  saw  the  queen  of  the  oasis 
smile  on  him  as  he  uttered  it ! 

So  he  fled  to  the  rivulet,  and  twined  the  lilies  ^n  his 
brow,  and,  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  he  uttered  the  name 
of  his  betrothed.  At  this  moment  he  stood  at  the  en- 
trance of  Aleppo.  And  he  thought  how  rarely  it  is, 
that,  even  on  earth,  a  deviation  from  the  straight  road 
of  honor  fails  to  create  its  own  punishment.  But  he 
had  little  time  for  reflection.  As  if  just  arrived  from  a 
long  journey,  he  traversed  the  city,  and  approached 
old  Hus8ein*s  house.  Exclamations  of  wonder  and 
joy  brought  the  venerable  merchant  to  the  door.  His 
welcome  was  warm,  but  his  looks  were  overcasL  Much 
that  Agib  already  knew,  his  uncle  now  repeated. 

"  A  maniac  I  But  is  she  bHU  a  maniac  ?*' 

*'  Her  delirium  has  settled  into  melancholy  silence," 
said  Hussein ;  ''but  she  recognizes  no  one." 

"And  the  cause?**  asked  Agib,  willing  to  understand 
how  much  his  uncle  understood  of  the  aflfair. 


"  Your  absence,  my  son,  and  the  delusions  of  an  en- 
chantress, who  persuaded  her,  &•  I  gather  from  her 
women,  that  you  had  beeome  un&ithfiiL  But  could 
she  be  made  to  comprehend  your  return,  her  joy  might 
win  your  forgiveness  of  a  woman*a  weakness.** 

Agib  groaned. 

** Let  tts  see,'*  he  said,  after  a  pause,  ''let  us  see  if 
she  cannot  recognize  me." 

"  I  haTe  no  hope,  my  son ;  yet  fi>llow  me.** 

Agib  hurried  after  him-^to  hia  eouain'a  apartment. 

She  was  lying  on  a  so6i,  changed,  motionless,  almost 
unconscious — ^nor  did  she  raise  her  eyes  as  he  entered. 

For  a  moment  Agib  stood  cooeeieDee-struck,  and 
unable  to  move  from  the  door.  Then  stung  by  the 
reeoUection  of  Zarah's  former  beauty,  and  of  her  be- 
trayed affection,  he  rushed  to  her  aide. 

"  Zarah,  dear  Zarah,"  he  exdaioMd,  almeat  choked 
by  contrition,  and  returning  affectioii— and  he  took  her 
hand,  but  it  did  not  return  his  preasore,  "  will  you  not 
look  upon  me,  Zarah  ?"  he  eontkuied,  "  will  you  not 
speak  to  me  ?  Though  yt>u  know  no  one  ebe,  you  will 
recognize  me  I  Zarah  1  Zarah  1  it  is  Agib.'* 

Roused  from  her  apathy  by  a  vesce  ever  thiiiling  to 
her  heart,  Zarah  half  raised  herseU^  and  gazed  upon 
hiffl  eageriy,  long,  without  utteranea» 

'*  I  am  repentant,  Zarah,  1  am  changed.  I  am  yours— 
yours  .only !"  continued  Agib  with  increasmg  anguish. 

"  Zarah !  **  he  pursued  mpidly,  and  clasping  her  hand, 
whilst  he  strove  to  free  himself  from  the  long  gaze 
which  was  becoming  intolerable,  "  only  speak  to  me ! 
one  word,  Zarah,  only  one.  Say  yoa  will  forgive  me ; 
tell  me  you  will  live." 

"  Live !"  exclaimed  Zarah,  again  sinking  back,  and 
closing  her  eyes.    "  But  where  is  Ag;! b  7" 

"Alia!" screamed  the  merchant  at  this  renewal  of 
his  despair. 

The  shriek  aroused  the  invalid,  and  again  she  raised 
her  eyes,  and  now — yes  now  there  is  in  those  eyes  a 
ray  of  intelligenoe^ 

"  Oh  if  I  aught  trust  mysetf !  Is  it  Agib^Agib  re- 
turned?" 

"  Yes,  Zarah,  yes!  it  is  Agib,"  said  the  breathless 
merchant — **  he  loves  you  only,  Zarah, — ^he  is  waiting 
your  fbrgiveness !"  He  drew  her  to  bis  heart,  and  she 
wept  there  long  and  violently. 

"She  has  not  wept  till  now,"  said  one  of  her  atten- 
dants. 

And  blessed  tears  they  were,  fbr  in  the  ooaree  of  an 
hour  she  appeared  collected  and  rational,  and  although 
some  days  elapsed  before  the  lull  flow  of  joy  was  ex- 
pended, or  the  explanations  and  apologies  of  the  mer- 
chant (and  some  of  these  were  none  of  the  dearest) 
were  concluded ;  yet,  after  a  time,  things  began  to  be 
composed.    Zarah,  perhaps,  at  last  did  not  completely 
understand  why  Agib's  return  had  been  delayed,  and 
her  father  Hussein  was  compelled  to  be  satisfied  with  a 
long  tale  of  a  compulsory  residence  with  the  Arabs; 
but  on  the  whole,  affaire  grew  flourishing  once  mors. 
A  brother  merchant  had  disposed  of  the  merdumdise 
of  Agib  at  Yemen,  and  rendered  to  old  Hosseia  a  very 
fair  account  of  the  profits.    By  degrees  Agib  began  to 
lose  his  regret  for  the  faithless  fairy,  and  to  resume  his 
attachment  for  Zarah,  who  daily  improved  in  health, 
and  whose  beauty  again  transcended  that  of  all  the 
ladies  in  Aleppo. 
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The  marriage  was  celebrated  with  porop  and  splen- 
dor; Hussein  very  wisely  waring  further  ezperimenls 
88  te  Ag;ib*8  abilities  for  trade,  for  the  present.    He 
litred  very  happily  with  Zarah,  and  as  he  increased  in 
years,  grew  also  in  wealth  and  gravity  of  deportment 
So  accurate  was  his  judgment,  and  so  imposing  his 
air,  that  he  was  known  throughout  the  city  as  "the 
wise  merchant  Agib.**    This  solemn  importance  was 
never  known  to  desert  him  except  on  one  occasion, 
when  a  rich  Persian  Emir  chanced  to  pass  the  bazaar, 
and  to  stop  to  examine  some  rich  stuff  which  his  atten- 
dants applauded   to  the  skies.    At  the  sight  of  the 
Persian,  the  gravity  of  Agib  entirely  forsook  him,  he 
turned  quite  pale,  a  sudden  nimbleness  took  possession 
of  his  heels,  and  he  fled  precipitately  to  his  own  house, 
leaving  his  goods  to  the  Emir  and  his  people.    These, 
with  a  few  orient<iI  maledictions  on  the  departed  owner, 
rolled  up  for  themselves  the  quantity  of  stuff  which 
their  necessities  required,  and  laying  down  a  sum  which 
they  considered  its  value,  departed.    With  this  excep- 
tion, the  merchant's  peace  was  uninterrupted— ha  lived 
and  traded  with  respect  and  success,  and  when,  after 
the  lapse  of  many  years,  he  was  transferred  from  the 
bazaar  to  the  cemetery,  the  reputation  of  their  sire  was 
esteemed  not  the  least  valuable  portion  of  his  sons' 
rich  inheritance.    Of  the  Fairy  of  the  Desert  nothing 
more  can  be  related,  but  it  may  Ikirly  be  inferred,  that 
her  reign  continues  in  the  oasis ;  as  she  is  an  immortal, 
and  had  the  prudenee  not  to  dispute  the  sway  of  Sol<^ 
mon.    For  to  this  day  the  Genii  and  Fairies  of  the 
East  obey  the  destinies  inearred  by  thehr  conduct  in  the 
Wise  Man's  reign. 


DANIEL  WEBSTER 

Of  MusachuMUi,  of  the  Uolted  8uim  Senate. 

'  There  are  few  names  more  conspicuous  in  the  poli- 
tical history  of  the  day  than  that  which  beads  this 
article.  Pursuant  to  the  intimation  which  I  have  given 
to  the  Editor  of  the  Messenger,  I  will  carefully  abstain 
(in  the  portraiture  which  I  shall  attempt  to  make  of 
this  distinguished  individual),  from  every  observation 
of  a  political  or  partisan  character. 

The  person  of  Mr.  Webster  is  short,  large,  heavy 
and  unwieldy ;  in  movement  he  is  slow  and  apparent- 
ly inactive.  He  dresses  plainly,  in  dark  colors,  with 
neatness  and  taste,  but  without  any  attempt  whatever 
at  display.  His  countenance  is  very  remarkable,  his 
complexion  saturnine,  his  eyes  and  hair  of  a  deep 
black.  His  lips  are  thin,  his  teeth  of  dazzling  white- 
ness^ His  forehead  is  very  peculiar,  of  most  uncom- 
mon magnitude,  his  brows  heavy  and  lowering.  The 
moment  that  your  eyes  rest  upon  him,  you  conclude 
that  he  is  a  man  of  great  mind,  and  conscious  of  in- 
tellectual superiority.  His  features  are  not  well  calcu- 
lated to  give  powerful  expression  to  passion.  You 
will  often  observe,  when  he  is  animated,  a  sneer  upon 
his  face,  which  accompanies  every  remark  which  pro- 
ceeds from  him  of  particular  force  or  severity.  Al- 
though most  studiously  urbane  in  his  deportment,  and 
from  education  and  disposition  averse  to  giving  pain, 
yet,  when  justified  in  such  a  course  by  the  conduct  of 


his  opponents,  he  is  capable  of  wielding  with  readi- 
ness a  sword  of  sarcasm  and  satire  which  cuts  with  the 
keenness  of  the  scimitar  of  the  East     Mr.  Webster 
is  distinguished  for  solidity,  strength,  and  power  of 
reasoning.     His  usual  manner  is  cold  and  didactic, 
frequently,  however,  extremely  earnest,  and  always 
when  earnesi  most  powerfully  eloquent.     Although 
trained  to  the  severe  mental  discipline  of  the  bar,  he 
is  fond  of  ornament,  and  is  always  successful  when  he 
attempts  iL    He  poesesses  a  fine  imagination,  and  is 
never  averse,  whilst  traversing  the  thorny  paths  of 
political  disputation,  to  scatter  the  flowers  of  rhetorical 
elegance  around  him.     He  oflen  displays  a  familiar 
acquaintance  with  the  poets.    He  is  a  practised  and 
fluent  speaker,  and  ready  in  debate.    His  views  of  a 
subject  are  always  liberal  and  enlarged,  and  he  en- 
joys  the  advantage  of  a  fund  of  knowledge  of  the 
most  extensive  character,  which  his  well-trained  mind 
enables  him  to  apply  with  peculiar  advantage  in  de- 
bate.    The  North  seldom  furnishes  a  passionate  de- 
dairoer.    The  temperature  of  man  generally  partakes 
of  the  nature  of  the  clime  in  which  he  is  reared.    The 
coldness  of  his  home  reigns  throughout  the  manner  and 
appearance  of  Mr.  Webster.    He  never  thunders  with 
the  wild  vehemence  of  Mr.  Clay,  nor  burns  with  the 
continuous  warmth  of  Preston  or  Calhoun.    He  wants 
the  passion  and  enthusiasm  which  is  necessary  to  clo- 
quenoe  of  the  most  overpowering  and  exciting  charac- 
ter.   Yet  he  is  an  orator  of  great  excellence,  and  a 
most  efficienit  speaker.    His  manner  suits  his  matter, 
and  he  displays  as  much  fervor  as  you  would  deem  in 
appropriate  keeping  with  the  soberness  and  deep  study 
which  characterize  all  his  remarks.    You  always  lis- 
ten to  him  with  attention,  and  when  he  concludes  you 
invariably  rise  from  hearing  him  with  a  firm  convic- 
tion of  his  greatness  as  a  man,  and  that  your  time  has 
been  profitably  employed  whilst  you  heard  him.    His 
habits  roust  be  those  of  great  industry,  and  whilst  at 
Washington,  his  time,  in  public^  is  divided  between 
the  senate  chamber  and  the  bar  of  the  supreme  court. 
In  the  latter  forum  his  powers  have  frequently  been 
tasked,  and  tested,  by  collision  with  minds  of  the  high- 
est order  and  most  extended  attainments.    Therc"- 
whera  his  greatest  laurels  have  been  won — ^his  compe- 
titors have  been  such  men  as  Taney,  Pinckney,  Jones, 
Emmet,  Wirt  and  others.    His  orations  upon  occa- 
sional subjects!,  unconnected  with  politics  or  the  law, 
have  added  greatly  to  his  reputation— and  are  preserv- 
ed and  held  forth  to  the  public  as  models  of  literary 
excellence.    His  power  in  debate  has  been  frequently 
brought  into  requbition  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, and  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States.    The 
writer  of  this  had  an  opportunity  frequently  to  hear 
him  during  what  was  called  the  panic  session,  and  also 
to  witness  die  whole  of  that  intellectual  combat,  which 
took  place  between  Mr.  Webster  and  Mr.  Hayne, 
upon  Mr.  Foote's  celebrated  resolution.    I  well  recol- 
lect the  expression  of  unmitigated  scorn  which  crossed 
the  lips  of  this  Senator  when  Mr.  Hayne  intimated 
that  he  had  passed  by  Mr.  Benton,  to  attack  Um,  and 
that  Mr.  Benton  was  an  over-match  for  him. 

"  Matches  and  over  matcbee !  Those  terms  are  more  appli- 
cable elsewhere  than  here,  and  fitter  for  other  aseeroblages 
than  thifl.  8hr  I  the  gentleman  seems  to  forget  where,  and 
what,  we  are.    This  Is  a  Senate;  a  Senate  of  equals— of  men 
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of  IndiTidoal  hoaor,  and  paraonal  charaeier,  ftiid  of  abMlut* 
independence.  We  know  no  maetere— we  acknowledge  no 
dlaaiora.  Thte  ia  a  be  11  for  mutiutl  coneultatlon  and  diocuaeion ; 
not  an  arena  Tor  the  exhibition  of  champlona.  I  offer  myaelf,  air, 
aa  a  match  for  no  man.  I  throw  the  challenge  of  debate  at  no 
nan'B  feec.  Bnt  then,  air,  aince  the  honormble  nembar  baa  pot 
the  qneatkm  In  a  manner  that  CAlle  for  an  anewer,  I  will  five 
him  an  anawer.  And  I  tell  him,  that  holillnf  myaelf  to  be  the 
humbleatofthe  membera  here,  I  yet  know  nothing  in  the  arm 
of  hie  friend  from  Miaaouri,  cither  alooe,  or  when  aided  by  the 
arm  of  Mi  fHend  from  Carolina,  that  need  deter  eren  me  fiom 
eepooaing  whateTer  opiniona  I  may  chooae  to  eapouaa,  from  de- 
bating wheneTer  I  may  chooae  to  debate,  or  from  apeaklng 
whateTer  I  mmy  eee  fit  to  eay,  on  the  Door  of  the  Senate.  Sir, 
when  uttered  ae  matter  of  commendation  or  compliment,  I  ehould 
diaeent  from  nothing  which  the  honorable  member  might  aay 
of  hie  friend,  atlll  leaa  do  I  pnc  forth  any  praunakma  of  my  own. 
But  when  put  to  me,  ae  a  matter  of  taunt,  I  throw  it  back  and 
aay  to  the  gentleman,  that  he  could  poaalbly  bave  aald  nothing 
leaa  likely  than  «ttch  a  comparlaon  to  wound  my  pride  of  per- 
aonal  character.** 

I  also  well  remember  bis  most  msgntfieent  conclusion 
in  this  debate.  The  Senate  Chamber  was  crowded ;  the 
members  of  the  House  of  Representatives  had  aban- 
doned their  posts,  to  be  jiresent ;  surrounded  by  the 
nodding  feathers,  the  glittering  ornaments,  and  rich 
and  fashionable  array  of  the  beauty  of  the  land,  Mr. 
Webeter  advanced  a  step  in  front  of  his  desk,  which 
he  pushed  behind  him,  and  in  a  tone  and  manner  of 
the  utmost  eamestness*-tuming  from  the  chair  of  the 
president  and  looking  towards  Mr.  Hayne—with  very 
little  action  at  the  commencement,  but  increasing  in 
heat  and  vehemence  as  he  progressed,  until  at  length 
be  became  impassioned  and  violent  in  the  extreme,  and 
far  more  eloquent  than  I  had  ever  heard  him  before  or 
since — he  observed : 

<*  I  have  not  allowed  myself,  air,  to  look  beyond  tbe  Union  to 
oee  what  might  Ue  hidden  in  the  dark  recaaa  behind.  I  have  not 
coolly  weighed  the  chaneea  of  preaerring  liberty,  when  the  bonda 
that  unite  ua  together  ahall  be  broken  aaunder.  I  have  not  per- 
mitted myaelf  to  hang  over  the  precipice  of  dleunion  to  aee 
whether,  with  my  ehort  eight,  I  can  fathom  the  depth  of  the 
abyaa  below ;  nor  could  I  regard  him  aa  a  aafe  counaellor  in  tbe 
affaire  of  thie  gorernment,  whoae  thougkta  ahould  be  mainly 
bent  on  conaldering  not  how  the  Union  could  be  beet  preaerred, 
but  how  tolerable  might  be  the  condition  of  tbe  people,  when  It 
sliall  be  broken  up  and  deatroyed.  While  the  Union  laata  we 
have  high,  Inciting,  gratifying  proapecu  apread  out  liefore  oa 
and  our  children.  Beyond  that  I  eeek  not  to  penetrate  the  veil. 
Ood  grant  that  In  my  day,  ai  leaat,  that  curtain  may  not  riae. 
Ood  grant  that  on  my  ▼laion  may  nerer  l>e  opened  what  Ilea  be- 
hind. When  my  eyea  ahall  be  turned  to  behold,  for  the  laat 
time,  the  aun  in  heaven,  may  I  not  eee  him  ehlning  on  tbe  bro- 
ken and  diahonored  fragmenta  of  a  ence  glorious  Union ;  on 
atmee  dlaaevered— dlacorduit^beliigerettt ;  on  a  land  rent  with 
civil  feuda,  or  drenched  it  may  be  in  fraurnal  blood !  Lei  their 
laat  feeble  and  lingering  glance  rather  behold  the  gorgeoua  cn- 
algn  of  the  Republic,  now  known  and  honored  throughout  the 
earth,  atlll  full  high  advanced,  lu  arma  and  trophiea  etreamhig 
in  all  their  original  luatre— not  a  atripe  eraaed  or  polluted,  nor  a 
aingle  atar  obacured— bearing  for  ita  motto  no  auch  mlaerable  in- 
terrogatory aa  *ieA«f  u  aU  tAu  wvrtk.**  nor  thoae  other  worda 
of  delueion  and  folly,  Liberia  Jlnt,  and  Dnion  uflenoard§s  but 
everywhere,  apread  all  over  in  charactera  of  living  light  blaz- 
ing on  all  lu  ample  Iblda,  aa  they  float  over  the  oea,  and  over  the 
land,  and  in  every  wind  under  the  whole  heavene,  that  other 
aentiment  dear  to  every  true  American  heart— Liberty  and 
Union,  now  and  forever,  one  and  inaeparable  !" 

It  is  difficult  to  find  anything  in  American  literature 
transcending  the  richness  and  beauty  of  this  extract 
The  allusion  to  the  flag  of  the  country  is  finely  poetic 
The  example  of  Mr.  Webster  proves  conclusively 
thst  the  most  energetic  and  powerful  minds  are  not 


unpropitious  to  the  culture  and  growth  oC  the  more 
chaste  and  better  productions  of  the  imagination.  Tbe 
prose  of  Milton  is  as  powerful  and  nervous  as  his 
poetry  is  pre-eminently  sublime.  Shakspeare  is  as  re- 
nowned for  his  accuracy— for  his  knowledge  of  man, 
and  of  the  human  heart— as  for  the  sweetness  of  his 
verse,  his  taste  and  thrilling  pathos.  It  is  a  curious 
fact  that  the  earlier  efforts  of  Mr.  Curran  are  plain 
and  Toid  of  attempt  at  rhetoric  displsy,  and  he  has 
declared  that  all  his  excellence — for  which  he  is  so  ce- 
lebrated—in  splendor  of  expression  and  eastern  gor- 
geousness  and  imagery,  was  the  result  of  labor  and  of 
study.  The  tinted  and  perfumed  flowers  require  in 
rearing,  the  same  assiduous  care  and  attention  which 
sre  lavished  upon  the  fruit  and  grain  of  autumn.  Suc- 
cess, therefore,  in  this  department  of  mind,  is  equally 
entitled  to  our  consideration,  as  in  the  more  valued  at- 
tributes of  the  reasoning  faculty,  it  is  a  common  and 
injurious  error  that  they  may  not  be  combined.  Mr. 
Chief  Justice  Marshall  said  of  Mr.  Pinckney,  of  Ma- 
ryland, that  he  wielded  the  dub  of  Hercules  entwi- 
ned with  flowers— an  expression  itseU;  a  beautiTuJ  il- 
lustration and  example  of  the  very  merit  in  another^ 
which  commanded  so  apt  and  warm  an  eulogium. 
Tbe  writer  of  this  is  not  of  tbe  number  eC  ihe  per- 
sonal friends  of  this  gentleman,  and  feels  that  in  re- 
marks which  ind  their  origin  only  in  a  sense  of  truth 
and  justice,  his  opinion  is  not  swayed  by  jMredelictions 
of  any  character  in  fttvor  of  the  individual  of  whom 
he  speaks.  The  history  of  Mr.  Websur  is  interes- 
ting as  that  of  one— of  whom  it  is  our  boast  that  our 
institutions  are  calculated  to  exhibit  numerous  instan- 
ces—who has  risen,  by  his  own  exertions,  from  an  ori- 
gin of  comparative  humility  to  posts  of  the  grsaCest 
eminence;  and  whatever  may  be  the  diversity  of  opin- 
ion as  respects  tbe  weight  or  merit  of  his  views  as  a 
politician,  he  has  won  his  way  to  widely-epread  and 
enduring  fame,  and  to  the  respect  and  admiration  of  his 
fellow-citizens ;  and  no  man,  who  thinks  and  feels  aa 
every  American  should,  but  is  proud  of  bkn. 


THE  TOKEN  FOR  1838. 

**  Who  reads  an  American  book  t"  If  there  is  any- 
thing seductive  and  attractive,  in  the  most  clear  and 
beautifbl  tjrpography,  firm,  even,  and  glossy  paper,  the 
richest  binding,  together  with  the  highest  liteiary  mtU- 
rid,  and  engravings  of  an  exquisite  finish,  ftom  Talua- 
ble  paintings,  by  experienced  masters,  thousands  wiH 
answer  the  above  taunt,  with  patriotic  pride :  for  this 
is  truly  "  An  American  Book."  Tbe  title-page  is  pecn- 
liarly  indicative  of  iu  origin  and  design,  equsl  in  iu 
emblematiosl  quaintness  to  anything  in  old  Uusries, — 
and  tellmg  the  whole  story  of  the  character  of  the  work 
to  the  most  cursory  glance  of  the  reader.  The  emblem 
of  •*  the  uniTcrsal  Yankee  nation,"  associated  with  the 
name  of  its  people,  often  in  jest,  but  never  in  offence, 
is  most  happily  hit  off,  and  does  great  credit  to  Chap- 
man and  GallaodeL 

Among  the  literary  contributors,  we  observe  the 
names  of  Pierpont,  whoee  "  Wonders  of  the  Deep**  is 
the  leading  article  in  the  volnme,  and  is  itself  one  of  the 
richest  pearls  ever  disclosed  to  the  admiration  of  the 
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diver;  of  that  kindred  spirit,  Oreenwood,  who  has 
giren  a  new  charm  to  that  loveliest  of  seasons,  "The 
Spring,"  in  an  essay  of  more  than  Addisonian  beaaty, — 
of  Hathornc,  the  teller  of  "The  Thrice  Told  Tales," 
of  oar  own  Mitford,  Miss  Sedgwick,  and  the  Hemans 
of  the  new  world,  Mrs.  Sigourney,  and  its  Howitt,  Miss 
GK)ald,  all  of  whom  have  contributed  most  charmingly 
to  make  up  this  rich  gift  for  Christmas  and  New  Year's 
day.  Qreo  ville  Mellen,  Epes  Sargent,  Wendell  Holmes 
and  others,  have  also  done  much  towards  enhancing  the 
▼alue  of  this  volume ;  and  there  is  a  little  poem  among 
its  pages,  entitled  **  The  Deluge,"  by  Professor  Henry 
Ware,  Jr.  of  singular  power  and  curious  versification. 
There  are  two  engravings  in  this  work  from  pictures 
by  Brown,  which,  before  they  were  given  to  the  en- 
graver, we  have  often  hung  over  with  delight  and  ab- 
stra'^.ted  admiration.  One  of  these  is  a  purely  English 
landscape,  in  which  a  church,  almost  buried  beneath 
the  moss  of  centuries,  and  forming  the  centre  of  a 
gronpe  of  memorials  of  the  people  of  many  ages  by- 
gone, is  the  principal  feature.  The  other  is  as  purely 
an  American  landscape;  and  represents  one  of  our 
own  beautiful  deep  wood-glades,  in  the  midst  of  which 
an  Indian,  "  The  Last  of  his  Tribe,"  has  thrown  him- 
self down,  vanquished  in  the  battle,  of  which  he  was 
the  only  survivor, 

"  TtWLjing  to  the  Great  Spirit  for  releaia.** 

We  fearlessly  challenge  English  competition  to  produce 
more  effective  and  more  delicately  finished  works  than 
these  two. 

One  other  of  the  pictorial  embellishments  demands 
our  particular  notice.  It  is  one  which  should  prove  the 
"  open  sesame"  for  the  work  which  contains  it  to  every 
American's  Kbrary,  be  it  small  or  great.  We  allude  to 
the  portrait  of  Maetha  Washington,  engraved  by 
Cheney  from  ^e  original  by  WoUaston,  and  illustrated 
roost  tottchiogly  by  Mrs.  Sigourney,  who  gives  us  a 
fine  glimpse  of  the  state  of  society  in  Virginia  a  cen- 
tury ago,  and  describes  the  debut  of  Miss  Dandridge, 
in  1748,  at  a  levee  of  Governor  Qooch  at  Williams- 
burg,—the  courtship  of  Colonel  Custis,  and  their  mar- 
riage,~the  widowhood  of  Madam  Custis,  and  her 
betrothal  to  Colonel  Washington,— and  then,  their  after 
life,  so  happy,  united,  and  glorious.  It  is  a  sketch,  pic- 
ture and  all,  for  an  American  to  be  proud  of,— and  to  a 
Virginian,  it  roust  prove  an  invaluable  treasure. 

A  picture  by  our  countryman,  Stuart  Newton,  en- 
graved most  admirably  by  Andrews,  called  **  The  Only 
Daughter,"  and  another  by  Healey,  representing  a 
"  Young  American  on  the  Alps,"  (both  portraits  from 
life,)  are  among  the  gems  of  the  book^^^and  others 
might  be  mentioned  with  approbation,  were  we  not 
circumscribed  in  space. 

As  to  faults,  what  work  has  them  not  7  And  is  it  not 
an  offset  to  all  the  blemishes  that  a  stem  critic  could 
perchance  discover  in  this  beautiful  'Token*  of  our 
country's  rapid  advancement  in  Literature  and  the 
Arts,  to  say  that  in  both  these  departments  it  occupies 
the  very  highest  rank,  as  a  whole,  among  the  most  per- 
fect of  the  annual  tribe,  whether  English  or  American? 


Desmareta  wrote  a  comedy  called  "The  Visiona- 
ries," in  which  every  character  acts  under  some  mental 
hallucination. 


THE  TEXT  OF  SHAKSPEARE. 


>When  two  anthoritiei  are  up, 


Neither  eapreme,— how  eoon  confusion 

May  enter  Hwixt  the  gap  of  both.  Coriolamu. 

The  articles  upon  certain  conjectural  readings  of 
Shakspeare,  which  have  appeared  in  the  Southern 
Literary  Messenger,  from  time  to  time,  have  induced 
us  to  contemplate  the  causes  of  that  incertitude,  as  to 
the  meaning  of  that  great  Poet,  in  so  many  of  his  best 
works,  which  perplexes  the  reader,  and  fills  the  reading 
world  with  so  much  critical  controversy.  The  study 
has  proved  a  delightful  one, — though  not  now  for  the 
first  time  undertaken  by  the  writer  oT  this  paper :  and 
it  has  resulted  in  some  conclusions,  which  it  may  not 
be  inconsistent  with  the  character  of  this  periodical  to 
lay  before  its  readers. 

"  The  Battle  of  the  Books"  has  been  fought  gallantly 
between  the  various  critics  upon  the  writings  of  Shak- 
speare, Rowe  leading  off,  as  the  great  captain  general 
of  the  "  Folio"  forces,  and  Malone  heading  the  troops, 
whose  banner  bore  the  "  QLvMrUf  quarterings.  The  dis- 
cursive and  fanciful  Pope,  the  speculative  and  innova- 
ting Hanmer,  the  dogmatical  and  pedantic  Warburton, 
the  timid  and  distrustful  Theobald,  the  patient  and  as- 
siduous Johnson,  the  studious  and  black-letter-loving 
Steevens,  the  minute  and  exact  Capell, — ^folIowed  in 
the  wake  of  their  respective  leaders,  each  imitating,  in 
a  great  degree,  the  other;  and  all,  as  one  of  them,  more 
distinguished  than  the  rest^  admitted,  leaving  the  text 
of  Shakspeare  purer  than  they  found  iL     We  have 
named  Rowe  and  Malone  as  the  leaders,  respectively, 
of  the  folio  and  quarto  forces.    Perhaps  this  mode  of 
classification  is  not  precisely  accurate,  inasmuch  as 
the  suggestion  that  the  quarto  editions,  being  the  ear- 
lier publications,  were  the  more  likely  to  be  correct, 
originated  with  Malone,  after  all  the  other  critics,  from 
Rowe  to  Capell,  had  been  assuming  what  is  usually 
called  **  The  First  Folio,"  as  their  standard.   Still,  there 
had  been  various  skirmishings,  in  the  field  of  philologi- 
cal disputation,  during  the  progress  of  that  century  of 
Shaksperian  criticism,  preceding   the  appearance   of 
Malone  in  the  lists,-— in  which  some  of  the  lesser  men- 
at-arms,  squires,  so  to  speak,  of  low  degree,  had  dis- 
tinguished themselves,  as  the  champions  of  the  old 
quartos.    They,  at  all  events,  had  the  pregnant  fact 
on  their  side,  that  their  favorite  edition  was  published 
during  the  Poet's  lifb,  while  the  folio  was  a  speculation 
of  his  executors :  a  fact  the  importance  of  which  the 
gteat  captain  of  their  creed,  when  he  did  appear,  show- 
ed  himself  fully  able  to  appreciate,  and  to  use  with 
effect. 

After  Malone,  "the  Uind  had  rest  forty  years:"  the 
public,  meanwhile,  reading  Shakspeare,  after  "The 
First  Folio,"  with  the  notes  and  annotations  of  all  the 
critics,  on  both  sides ;  and  relying  more  upon  the  va- 
riorum readings  of  Johnson  and  Steevens,  than  upon 
the  more*  fanciful  interpretations  of  the  Popes  and  Ma- 
lones,  the  Warburtons  and  the  Theobalds.  At  length 
there  was  published  in  England  an  edition  of  Shak- 
speare by  Mr.  Singer,  in  which  the  attempt  was  made, 
(and  we  must  say,  so  far  as  our  researches  have  been 
carried,  with  grfeat  success,)  to  reconcile  differences  and 
to  adjust  that  "golden  mean"  of  interpretation,  which 
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18  produced  by  a  akilful  balancing  of  both  aides,  and 
such  pruning  of  excrescent  criticism,  as  tends  to  leave 
the  text,  as  nearly  as  possible,  in  its  unembarrassed 
and  original  shape.  To  this  edition,  Dr.  Symmons 
prefixed  a  luminous  Memoir  of  the  great  poet,  accom- 
panied by  a  criticism  upon  his  critics,  of  singular  ability 
and  force.  Within  the  last  year  or  two,  HiiUard,  Gray, 
and  Company,  of  Boston,  have  issued  this  edition^  with 
some  slight  emendations,  in  a  most  beautiful  form, 
comprising  seTeti  elegant  octavo  volumes,  and  prepared 
for  the  press  by  one  of  the  most  accomplished  and  eru- 
dite of  our  countrymen.  We  can  have  no  hesitation 
in  ascribing  to  this  edition  the  palm  of  excellence  over 
all  others  we  have  ever  seen.  For  the  voluminous 
publications  of  the  older  critics  may  now  be  well  classed 
witli  those  books  of  reference,  the  proper  place  of  which 
is  on  those  shelves  of  our  libraries,  that  are  labelled 
"Philological," — and  are  valuable  only  as  Encyclopae- 
dias and  Lexicons. 

The  reader  will  have  seen,  by  this  time,  to  what 
edition  of  the  great  Poet  of  nature  we  intend  to  resort 
as  our  standard  while  offering  to  his  notice,  a  few  re- 
marks upon  those  conjectural  readings,  which  the 
Charleston  critic  of  the  Messenger  has  suggested,  in 
the  August  and  October  numbers  of  that  Miscellany. 

Before  undertaking  this  examination,  however,  it  is 
our  purpose  to  take  a  cursory  review  of  the  different 
editions  of  Shakspeare,  which,  from  time  to  time,  have 
made  their  appearance  and  to  compare  their  relative 
claims  to  the  confidence  of  the  reader.  In  doing  this, 
we  are  naturally  thrown  back  upon  the  old  question  of 
"  Folio"  and  "  Gtuarto,"  the  settlement  of  which  upon 
some  sure  basis,  is  absolutely  necessary  for  the  proper 
adjustment  of  the  proposed  comparison.  We  shall, 
however,  detain  the  reader  but  a  brief  space  in  this 
review. 

"  The  First  Folio,"  which  is  the  grand  standard  now, 

despite  the  formidable  foray  against  it  by  the  Malo- 

nians,  bears  the  following  inscription  upon  its  title  page. 

"  Mr.  William  Shakspeare's 

Comedies,  Histories,  and  Tragedies, 

Published  according  to  the  true  original  Copies. 

London 

laggard  and  Ed.  Blount. 

1623." 

The  editors  of  this  edition  were  Messrs.  Heminge 
and  Condell,  who  prefaced  it  with  a  quaint  dedication 
to  Earl  Pembroke,  Lord  Chamberlain,  and  Earl  Mont- 
gomery, of  the  Royal  Bcd-Chamber.  In  this  dedication, 
the  editors  remark  that  their  author  had  not  the  usual 
advantage  of  "  being  the  exequtor  to  his  owne  writings," 
which  however,  they  say,  "they  have  collected :"  and 
they  add,  moreover,  that  in  giving  their  volume  to  the 
world,  they  are  but  mere  compilers  of  works, "  the  repu- 
tation of  which  is  his,  and  all  the  faults  of  which  are 
ours."  They  then  go  on  to  allude  to  various  surrep- 
titious copies  of  some  of  Shakspeare's  playa^  which  had 
then  been  published,  in  qtutrtoi  arerring  iliat,  from  the 
mode  in  which  they  were  got  up,  they  could  not  be 
genuine,  and  giving  sundry  good  reasons  why  their 
own  fotio  was  the  only  true  and  correct  edition.  These 
surreptitious  copies  comprised  fourteen  of  the  plays, 
an  j  were  all  publbhed  during  the  life  of  the  Poet ;  while 
this  folio  of  his  fellow-actors,  Hemittfe-and  Condell, 
^as  not  given  to  the  world  until  seven  years  after  his 


death.    There  is  no  doubt  that  0very  indirect  and  frau- 
dulent means  were  resorted  to,  to  obtain  copies  of  the 
plays  for  publication,  during  the  life  of  the  author,  who, 
to  use  the  words  of  Dr.  Symmons,  "  seems  to  have 
been  as  utterly  regardless  of  their  publication,  as  be 
necessarily  was  of  that  of  those  which  appeared  when 
he  was  mouldering  in  his  grave."    The  folio  edition, 
on  the  other  hand,  was  compiled  from  the  clear  copy 
of  the  prompter,  to  whom  usage  has,  in  all  ages  of  the 
drama,  impropriated  a  perfect  transcript  of  every  per- 
formance.   This  copy  is  often  written  out,  of  necessity, 
by  the  hands  of  illiterate  men, — frequently  from  the 
disjecta  nunibra  of  the  piece,  which  are  given  round, 
in  manuscript,  to  the  different  actors,  to  study  from,  each 
of  which  was  at  that  day  liable  to  such  emendations  and 
alterations,  as  the  dramatis  persona  saw  fit  to  interpo- 
late,— and  of  course,  may  be  considered  as  having  been 
constantly  exposed  to  the  abrasions,  innovations,  and 
omissions,  of  a  thousand  different  caprices. 

In  1709,  Mr.  Rowe  undertook  a  new  edition  of  Shak- 
speare, and,  instead  of  following  "  the  first  folio "  (^ 
Heminge  and  Condell,  he  took  a  second  edition,  pub- 
lished thirteen  years  after  the  first,  as  his  standard. 
But  he  was  very  correct  in  many  of  his  emendations ; 
and  tliough  he  did  not  succeed  in  producing  a  standard 
work  for  future  ages,  he  accomplished  a  great  deal  to- 
wards the  attainment  of  such  a  desideratum.    He  even 
restored  some  rejected  or  omitted  passages  from  the  qnar* 
tos,  and  backed  his  improvements  in  this  particular,  by 
very  ingenious,  and,  for  the  most  pfu't,  satisfactory  ar- 
guments. 

In  17S5,  Pope,  in  1733,  Theobald,  in  1744,  Hanmer, 
and  in  1747,  Warburton,  severally  followed  as  restorers 
of  the  Shaksperian  text.  Pope  showed  that  text  to 
have  been  more  corrupt  than  the  other  avowed  publi- 
cations of  Shakspeare,  prepared  and  given  to  the  press, 
in  his  lifetime,  and  of  course  under  his  own  immediate 
supervision  ;  he  for  the  first  time  collated  all  the  copies 
of  the  plays,  and  restored  many  of  the  quarto  readings. 
Still,  however,  he  adhered  to  the  old  folio,  as  his  stand- 
ard. But  Pope  confessed  that  all  this  was  "dull  work 
for  a  poet,"  and  to  use  Dr.  Johnson's  expressive  lan- 
guage, "  he  thought  more  of  amputation  than  of  cure." 
Of  course  his  notes  are  full  of  fanciful  hypothesis,  and 
unsatisfactory  speculation.  Theobald,  Hanmer,  and 
Warburton  did  little  for  the  enlightenment  of  the  world 
as  to  the  original  readings  of  Shakspeare,  although 
there  is  no  doubt  but  that  the  great  poet  was  much 
better  understood,  and  that  his  text  had  been  purified 
of  much  grossness  and  corruption,  in  the  course  of  all 
these  lustrations. 

In  1765,  Dr.  Johnson  took  the  field.  "JfU  teHgU 
quod  non  omovfl.'*  But,  beautiful  as  was  his  preface, 
profound  as  were  many  of  his  speculations,  minute  and 
scholastic  as  were  most  of  his  criticisms,  the  underta- 
king gave  but  little  satisfaction,  and  as' a  whole,  added 
but  little  more  to  the  fame  of  the  annotator  than  to 
that  of  the  dramatist. 

In  1766,  Steevens  appeared,  and  gave  the  world  his 
first  edition.  Steevens  showed  himself  a  most  able 
editor. 

In  1768,Capell  published  a  kind  of  syllabus  or  tabu- 
lar view  of  the  variorum  readings  of  the  great  poet, 
which  is  chiefly  valuable  as  a  skilful  collation  of  the 
labors  of  his  predecessors. 
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In  1773  came  out  the  famous  edition  of  Johnson  and 
Steevens  combined,  by  Isaac  Reed,  and  this  is  perhaps 
the  most  accurate,  taken  as  a  whole,  of  all  the  amended 
editions.  It  is,  in  fact^  the  text  book,  which  alt  subse- 
quent publiishers  have  adopted  as  their  guide. 

In  1790,  Malone*s  notes  were  published,  in  twenty 
octavo  volumes,  by  his  literary  executor,  James  Bos- 
well,  the  son  of  the  celebrated  biographer  of  Johnson. 
Industrious,  studious,  assiduous,  patient,  ardent,  sincere, 
bold,  persevering  and  indefatigable,  this  critic  entered 
the  arena  against  the  field.  His  shield  emblazoned 
with  a  Q,uarto  volume,  and  his  sword  two-edged  against 
the  old  JPoJtos  and  all  their  followers,  he  began  his  de- 
voir, and  did  it  gallantly.  But  truth  compels  the  hon- 
est and  impartial  reader  to  confess  that  all  this  gallantry 
was  worthy  of  a  better  cause.  Wrong  at  the  outset,  he 
was  wrong  throughout,  and  on  he  went  like  the  wheels 
of  a  watch  with  a  broken  mainspring,  with  a  great 
whixz,  it  is  true,  but  to  little  or  no  useful  purpose.  Yet 
he  had,  and  still  has,  his  followers, — and  the  stage  as 
well  as  the  library,  to  this  day  retains  many  of  his 
most  pernicious  and  erroneous  interpolations  and  altera- 
tions. More  recent  investigations,  however,  have  tend- 
ed to  concentrate  the  public  confidence  upon  the  edition 
of  Johnson,  Steevens  and  Reed,  and  Malone  is  every 
day  losing  that  ascendancy,  which  the  boldness  and 
novelty  of  his  innovations  have,  for  a  while,  obtained 
for  him ;  atnd  among  these  investigators  there  is  no 
one  more  able  than  the  editor,  to  whom  allusion  has 
just  been  made,  as  furnishing  the  model  for  the  edition 
of  Hilliaid,  Gray,  and  Co. 

Having  thus  disposed  of  the  annotators  of  Shak- 
speare,  and  shown  their  relative  claims  to  the  confidence 
of  the  reader,  return  we  to  the  more  immediate  object 
and  purpose  of  this  paper.  In  the  celebrated  preface  of 
Dr.  Johiison,  prefixe^d  to  his  first  edition  of  the  great 
poet,  (he  remarks  of  those  old  and  quaint  editors  of 
«<The  Frst  Folio,*'  Heminge  and  Condell,  as  to  the  diili- 
culties  of  correctly  editing  the  works  of  their  author, 
and  which  have  already  been  quoted,  are  thus  strikingly 
eorroborated. 

"  It  does  not  appear,**  says  the  learned  commentator, 
"that  Shakspeare  ever  thought  his  works  worthy  of 
posterity" — ^"ihey  were  obviously  written  with  no 
other  object  than  present  popularity  and  present  profit-'* 
"The  greater  part  of  them  were  not  published  until 
about  seven  years  after  his  death, — and  the  few  which 
appeared  in  his  life  are  apparently  thrust  into  the 
world,  without  the  care  of  the  author,  and,  therefore, 
probably  without  his  knowledge.**  "The  style  of 
Shakspeare  is,  in  itself,  ungrammatical,  perplexed,  and 
obscure :  his  works  were  transcribed  for  the  players, 
by  those  who  may  be  supposed  to  have  seldom  under- 
stood them:  they  were  transmitted  by  copiers  equally 
unskilful,  who  still  multiplied  errors ; — they  were  some- 
times mutilated  by  the  actors,  for  the  sake  of  shortening 
thd  speeches,  and  were  ai  last  [the  quartos,  id  estj] 
prinied  teiihotit  the  torrectien  of  the  pTessV 

With  such  a  view  of  the  mode  by  which  the  text  of 
Shakspeare  has  become  clouded  and  obscured  by  so 
much  of  the  mist  and  windy  vapor  of  criticism,  accu- 
mulating for  more  than  two  centuries,  it  is  not  wonder- 
ful that  there  should  now  be  room  for  some  uncertainty, 
much  conjecture,  and  a  good  deal  of  doubt,  as  to  the 
various  readings  of  those  immortal  works. 


The  "conjectural  reading"  in  the  August  number 
of  the  Messenger,  although  noticed  by  no  one  of  the 
numerous  editors  of  Shakspeare,  is  to  our  mind  con- 
clusive. It  is  plausible  in  its  conception,  and  fully 
borne  out  by  analogy.  We  shall  always  read  the  pas- 
sage as  suggested  by  the  Charleston  critic, — the  more 
confidently,  for  that,  years  ago,  we  heard  Mr.  Macready 
read  the  passage  precisely  thus. 

The  "  conjectural  reading**  in  the  October  number, 
of  a  passage  in  Hamlet,  has  also  our  most  unqualified 
approbation.  It  makes  sense :  the  passage  is  mere  non- 
sense, as  it  stands  in  the  "  first  folio,"  and  in  all  its  suc^ 
cessors.  Analogy,  here,  too,  is  the  strong  argument, 
and  admirably  has  the  critic  of  the  Messenger  ma- 
naged it.  The  word  "begun"  is  from  this  moment 
erased  from  our  edition,  and  "  beguiled'*  inserted  in- 
stead. We  have  as  firm  a  conviction  that  William 
Shakspeare  intended  the  King  of  Denmark  to  suggest 
to  Laertes,  that  "love  is  beguiled  by  time,"  as  we  have 
that  the  rascal  murdered  his  brother,  "sleeping  in  his 
orchard."  That  this  is  so,  is  but  a  familiar  and  natural 
illustration  of  the  argument,  which  runs  through  our 
paper, — and  is  one  of  the  instances  of  that  criminal 
procedure  towards  the  great  poet,  on  the  part  of  the 
"folio"  as  well  as  the  "quarto"  people,  to  which  we 
have  been  referring. 

Having  made  square  work  with  the  clever  critic  of 
the  Messenger,  so  far  as  the  two  Hamlet  and  Macbeth 
readings  are  implicated,  let  us  now  follow  his  example, 
and  criticise  a  little  on  "  our  own  hook."  The  article, 
on  the  600th  page  of  the  October  number,  sanctions  a 
reading,  in  the  very  passage  criticised,  which  is  also  as 
open  to  criticism  as  the  word  "  begun."  That  reading 
is  in  the  "  folio"  and  "quarto,"  and  in  every  edition, 
moreover,  which  we  have  met  with,  down  to  that  in 
our  possession ;  in  which,  however,  we  are  happy  to 
say,  it  is  corrected. 

For  goodncM,  growing  to  a  pieurit^f 
Dies  in  hie  own  to«  much* 

Hamlet,  Jlet.  IV,  See.  7. 

Now  this  passage  is  uniformly  written  "  pleurisy,"  as 
quoted  by  the  critfc  of  the  October  number,  in  all  the 
editions.  A  few  years  ago,  we  were  struck  with  the 
conviction  that  this  reading  was  corrupt,  and  marked 
the  margin  of  our  old  Steevens,  thus:  *'quere:  Plti-' 
risy, — fh>m  p/tit,  jduris  ?"  When  the  passage  was 
quoted  by  our  critic,  we  were  induced  to  look  up  the 
authorities  on  that  word, — and  opening  the  new  Boston 
edition,  found  our  own  opinion  corroborated  by  the 
text  of  that  beautiful  book.  It  is  there  printed  "  plu- 
risy,"^and  a  note  is  appended  (see  page  364,  note  3,)  in 
these  words:  "Plurisy  is  superabundance.^  Upon  con- 
sulting the  old  authorities,  we  found  a  note  of  War- 
burton,  following  Toilet,  making  a  similar  suggestion. 
Our  readmg  is  forever  henceforth  "plurisy."  There  is 
no  meaning  to  "  pleurisy"  in  this  connexion, — while  it 
is  perfectly  in  accordance  with  the  usual  manner  of 
Shakspeare,  in  the  formation  of  English  words  by  an 
easy  transition  from  the  Latin,  to  write  it  "  plurisy." 
We  now  expect  our  critic  of  the  Messenger  to  reci- 
procate our  cordial  acquiescence  in  his  new  readings, — 
and  shall  add  yet  another  similar  demand  upon  his 
justice.  Before  we  do  this,  however,  we  would  only 
suggest,  that  the  words  "  too  much"  in  the  above  pas- 
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■age  be  connected  by  a  hyphen,  and  read  as  one  jioun 
substantive :— •*'  so  that  the  whole,  as  amendedi  will 
read  thus,**  (as  they  say  at  the  capitol,) — 

"  For  gpoAntwa,  growing  to  s  plurtoj, 
Diet  Iq  hlf  own  too*macb.** 

And  DOW  for  our  second  "conjectural  reading." 
When  Laertes  demands  the  cause  of  his  fiither's  death, 
at  the  hands  of  the  TJlIain  King  of  Denmark,  that 
monarch  whets  the  filial  rage  of  the  young  soldier 
against  Hamlet,  in  a  long  and  most  admirable  scene : 
at  the  close  of  which,  addressing  Laertes,  he  thus 
speaks : 

**  And  wher«  the  offence  le,  let  the  great  uce  r«n.*) 

This  line  is  weak,  and  unmeaning  as  it  stands.  By 
Warburton's  aid,  smiled  on  with  cool  approbation  by 
Johnson,  (that  smile  itself  almost  a  frown,)  we  are  let 
into  the  probable  intention  of  the  poet,  in  writing  that 
passage.  For  "axe**  read  tear:  a  word  used  by  Shak- 
speare,  very  freqaently,  in  a  similar  eonoexion :  s.  g. 

Thufl  wifdom  wleliec  to  tippeu  moet  bright 
When  Hdoih  tax  tuelC 

etc  etc  The  "  great  axe**  could  never  have  been  the 
doom  of  a  king,  so  absolute  as  he  of  Denmark,  of 
what  crime  soever  he  might  have  been  guilty,  and  could 
not  have  been  invoked  by  Claudius,  as  the  proper 
punishment  for  the  murder,  of  which  Laertes  suspected 
him.  But  there  is  a  meaning,  and  a  pregnant  meaning 
in  the  line,  when  read  as  we  now  propose.  The 
players  at "  The  Globe  Theatre,**  with  the  same  con- 
tempt for  the  niceties  of  poetical  diction,  and  the  in- 
tegrity of  Priscian's  head,  as  that  which  characterizes 
their  modern  successors,  probably  read  the  line,  (thus 
written  by  the  Poet,)  in  the  slovenly  way  in  which  )t 
has  come  down  to  us,  uncorrected,  through  so  many 
editions. 

We  may  resume  our  remarks  upon  the  Text  of  Shak- 
speare  in  a  future  number.  j.  f.  o» 


NEW  ENGLAND  MORALS. 

We  of  the  South  ara  usually,  quite  ready  to  adroit, 
in  general  terms,  the  nuroUlff  that  prevails  in  New  Eng- 
land ;  but  we  do  so,  snearingly ;  and  are  apt  to  ac- 
company the  admission  with  a  sarcasm,  equally  novel, 
elegant,  and  just,  upon  "the  land  of  tlsodsf  kahUt  and 
voodm  nutmega/*  Few  of  us  are  aware,  that  in  that 
same  land  an  integrity  and  a  liberaUty  may  often  be 
found,  worthy  of  Virginia,  even  according  to  her  own 
highest  conceptions  of  herself  The  English  traveller. 
Dr.  Reed,  speaks  thus  of  the  people  in  the  pleasant 
Tillage  of  Northampton,  MassachusetU : 

**  *  *  *  There  are  no  criminals ;  the  jail  is  often 
empty  for  three  months  together ;  and  the  judge  passes 
on  his  way,  having  no  delivery  to  make.  A  lady's 
veil  was  found  lately  on  the  high  road.  It  was  hong 
on  the  hedge  by  the  waysides  it  remained  there  all 
day,  and,  in  fiict,  till  the  owner  came  and  claimed  it. 

"  Their  morality  has  a  yet  higher  complexion.  No 
small  evidence  is  given  of  this  in  their  treatment  of 


the  ministers  of  the  mother  church.  They  agree  to 
their  salary  in  common  hall.  Dr.  P*^**'s,  as  the  ac- 
tual pastor,  passes  as  a  matter  of  course.  Bat  Mr. 
W*******  has  resigned  his  charge,  and  is  wholly  au- 
perannuated.  Yet  they  do  not  say  of  him.  He  is  a 
withered  tree  1  No :  they  agree,  as  freely  and  without 
remark,  to  the  salary  he  has  always  enjoyed.  Xbis  I 
think  noble,  and  the  delicacy  admirable.  Yet  these 
people  are  a  plain  people :  who  shall  say  they  are  not 
refined  and  elevated  ?** 


THE  LYCEUM. 

No.IV. 
ON   TBB   PRACTICB  OF  APPLAVDIirG    PITBUC   SPBAKSRS. 

I  was  lately  in  a  city  of  this  Union,  where  the  gover- 
nor of  the  state,  afler  baTing  that  day  reviewed  a  laige 
body  of  handsomely  uniformed  and  well  disctpfioed 
troops,  was,  at  night,  to  deliver  an  Address  hefon  a 
Mechanics'  Association.    I  made  one  of  the  nuiltitQde, 
that  crowded  the  immense  Church  where  the  ocator 
spoke. 

Various  causes  wound  up  my  interest  to  a  very  high 
pitch. — ^The  Association  was  one  for  the  moral  end  in- 
tellectual improvement  of  a  numerous  and  important 
class  of  our  countrymen ;  an  object  high  in  the  regards 
of  all  who  hope  for  the  permanence  of  our  republiean 
institutions.    The  speaker  was,  by  general  admission, 
unrivalled  in  sd  oratory,  among  living  Americana— 
whether  we  look  to  grace  in  delivery,  or  to  beauty  and 
force  of  composition.    He  was  the  governor  of  a  oaxAT 
state  (for  "  The  mimd  "s  the  measure  of  the  man'*) ; 
and  here,  doffing  the  robes  of  civil  office  as  welltLS  the 
gaudier  finery  of  military  parade,  he,  as  a  plain  citizen, 
was  to  addrsss  an  humble  Mechanics'  Association  upon 
'  the  importance  of  the  mechanic  arts  to  civilization, 
and  to  happiness.'    The  vastness  of  the  throng,  the 
newness  of  the  people  to  me,  and  their  being  reputed 
to  have  some  striking  peculiarities,-* raised  my  cariosity 
on  tiptoe,  to  see  how  they  could  appreciate  what  fell 
firom  one  of  the  most  aocomplisbed  scholars  on  this 
continent    And  I  was  equally  curious  to  see,  how  k§ 
would  contrive,  without  descending  from  the  dignity 
of  learning  or  from  his  habitual  elegance  of  style,  to 
make  himself  understood  and  relished  by  such  an  as- 
sembly ;  and  by  what  mode  of  operation  he  would 
work  out  the  design  of  his  address — namely,  to  impress 
mechanics  with  such  a  self-respect,  as  might  elevate 
their  conduct  and  characters,  and  impress  all  others 
with  a  just  and  salutary  respea  for  mechanical  pui^ 
suits. 

The  Address  was,  in  most  respects,  happy  beyond 
my  expectations.  But  what  was  my  surprise,  to  find 
every  very  fine  passsge  followed  by  thunders  of  sp- 
plause,  from  a  laige  part  of  the  audience  !-^hands  dap- 
ping—canes, feet,  umbrellas,  rattling  upon  the  fioor  !— 
The  sobriety  of  the  people— their  puritan  descent— 
the  supposed  character  of  the  iqaeaker — the  (supposed) 
sacredness  of  the  place^had  all  been,  to  my  mind, 
infallible  guarantees  against  the  appearance  there  of  a 
practice  at  nearly  all  times  indecorous  and  irrational, 
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but  ^Am  and  Uure,  hardly  less  shocking  than  female 
drankennes& 

The  practice  of  applauding  public  speakers,  ha»but 
lately  begun  to  appear  in  the  rural  parls  of  the  United 
States.  It  was  brought  over,  sometime  before  the  cho- 
lera, from  Europe ;  and  was  long  confined  to  our  cities 
and  large  towns,  whence  it  spread  gradually  into  the  Til- 
lages. Now,  it  is  seen  and  heard  even  in  the  eounlry, — 
where,  one  would  think,  the  natives  are  by  no  means 
polished  enough  yet,  for  such  a  refinement  to  have 
gotten  foothoM  among  them. — At  first,  every  where, 
it  aj^eared  only  in  circuses,  and  puppet  shows;  and 
in  menageries,  where  that  graceful  genttoman,  Dandy 
Jack,  astonishes  the  multitude  by  his  elegant  costume, 
his  comely  physiognomy,  and  his  wonderful  performan- 
ces upon  a  shaggy  Shetland  pony.  Then  it  passed  into 
the  Theatres ;  where,  however,  it  was  for  a  long  time 
the  appropriate  meed  of  Harlequin,  and  of  such  comic 
actors  as  bent  their  bodies  and  twisted  their  features 
into  the  funniest  shapes,  or  sung  a  droll  song  in  the 
funniest  manner.  At  length,  rising  in  its  objects,— • 
from/im,  it  came  to  be  exercised  upon  Awnor;  and  by 
degrees  also  upon  wit,  pathos,  and  fine  sentiment  or 
fine  acting  of  any  kind. 

Those  who  had  witnessed  and  practised  applauses  at 
the  circus,  puppet  show,  menagerie,  and  theatre,  set 
the  fashion  of  practising  them  also  towards  public 
speakers :  first  only  upon  the  fourth  of  July,  at  dm- 
ner  speeches,  and  in  popular  meetings;  afterwards  in 
places  where,  certainly,  those  uncivilized  rustics,  George 
Washington,  Patrick  Henry,  James  Otis,  Josiah  Gluin- 
cy  junior,  and  Roger  Sherman,  never  would  have  ex- 
pected to  see  them — in  courts  of  justice,  and  legislative 
halls.  There  have  been  repeated  instances  of  loud 
applause  at  fine  bursts  of  declamation  or  keen  thrusts 
of  sarcasm,  in  advocates  or  legislative  orators ;  at  the 
acquittal  of  a  popular  criminal,  or  the  adoption  of  a 
fiftvorite  measure.  The  dignified  decorum  of  the  United 
States  Senate  has  thus  been  violated ;  and  the  custom- 
ary disorder  of  the  other  House  been  thus  heightened. 
Both  in  that  Senate,  and  in  the  Virginia  Legislature, 
applauses  have  been  followed  by  their  natural  counter- 
part,-—Aittet.— The  evil  has  even  shown  itself  on  de- 
▼otional  occasions.  It  is  not  long  since,  in  a  Virginia 
village,  the  close  of  a  rather  too  animated,  controversial 
sermon,  was  greeted  by  a  commencing,  but  quickly  sup- 
pressed roll  of  applsuse :  and  a  few  years  before,  some 
students  of  a  learned  University  honored  a  public  prefer 
of  their  chaplain  with  a  full  pesl. 

It  must  be  confessed,  however,  that  as  this  practice 
has  risen  in  the  subjects  of  its  exercise,  it  has  sunk  in 
the  character  of  its  practisers :  as  it  has  been  applied 
to  more  and  more  intellectual  octnions,  this  has  been 
done  by  more  and  more  unintellectual  permm* :  so  that,  in 
general,  the  most  violent  and  boisterous  in  their  bodily 
manifestations  of  delight  at  any  passage  in  a  speech, 
are  those  who  least  understand  its  meaning.  They 
are  either  ill-taught  boys,  or  men  of  no  better  minds 
or  manners :  men,  who,  like  Tony  Lumpkin,  are  never 
likely  to  attain  years  of  discretion,  or  habits  of  decency, 
though  they  live  to  the  age  of  Methuselah. 

It  is  with  deep  uneasiness,  that  the  friends  to  good 
order  and  to  free  government  have  marked  the  progress 
of  this  bad  practice.  It  is  decidedly  mobbish^  in  its  na- 
ture and  tendencies.     Even  in  the  theatre,  it  often 


drowns  a  fine  sentence,  so  Ihac  an  attentive  listener 
cannot  catch  its  import ;  and  with  its  adjunct,  kissing, 
leads  to  many  a  theatrical  disturbance*  But  when  it 
appears  in  a  Court  of  Justice,  or  a  Hall  of  Legislation 
there  is  cause  for  serious  alarm  at  the  danger  to  our 
institutions.  Dignity  and  order  are  essential  charac^ 
tertstics,  and  indispensable  supports,  of  popular  gov- 
ernment ;  and  when  they  are  driven  from  its  very  sanc- 
tuaries,—we  may  well  tremble  for  the  result.— The 
process  is  obvious,  by  which  the  practice  of  applauding 
may  lead  to  a  tumultuary  obstruction  of  public  justice, 
or  of  regular  and  necessary  legislation.  Applause  at 
what  is  pleasing,  naturally  suggests,  and  provokes, 
hisses  at  what  is  displeasing.  Hisses  lead  to  high 
words :  and  these,  amongst  us,  are  but  a  prelude  to 
blows.  When  blows  begin,  either  among  the  specta- 
tors, or  between  spectators  and  officers  or  members  of 
the  house, — there  is  but  one  step  more  to  a  violent  in- 
terference of  a  mob,  with  the  proceedings  of  a  legis- 
lature. Surely,  no  one  can  hear  of  applauses  or  hisses 
in  the  lobby  of  such  an  assembly,  without  remembering, 
and  shuddering  while  he  remembers,  the  ferocious  and 
bloody  Parisian  mobs,  who,  stationed  in  the  gallery, 
swayed  at  will  the  National  Assembly  of  revolutionary 
France. 

It  is  trifling  with  the  subject,  to  urge  that  a  speaker 
is  encouraged  and  inspired,  by  applause.  As  well 
might  he  be  inspired  by  brandy ;  nay,  better — for  it 
would  make  him  more  reckless,  and  be  a  less  fatal  ex- 
ample. Whoever  needs  either  the  one  or  the  other 
kind  of  inspiration,  had  better  not  set  up  for  an  orator. 
The  best  inspiration  will  ever  be,  a  thorough  know- 
ledge of  his  subject,  and  a  deep  feeling  of  the  troths  be 
utters:  his  best  encouragement,— glistening  teara  in 
every  eye,  or  smiles  on  every  cheek  before  him,  and  the 
profound,  attentive  silence  that  will  reign  if  he  deserves 
applause ;  a  silence  interrupted  only,  if  interrupted  at 
all,  by  a  suppressed  chuckle  of  delight;  and  succeeded, 
when  he  has  done,  by  a  low  murmur  of  praise  or 
assent,  pervading,  his  audience.  These  are  the  most 
expressive  tributes  which  an  enlightened  auditory  can 
give:  the  most  inestimable,  which  enlightened  elo- 
quence can  desire.  These  were  the  tributes  which 
Fenelon  describes  as  paid  by  an  assembly  of  sages  and 
warriors,  to  the  goddess  of  wisdom  herself;  and  to 
Telemachus,  inspired  by  her  influence.  It  was  an  in- 
cense worthy  of  the  divinity  who  received,  and  of  the 
wise  and  brave  men  who  offered  it. 

Mrs.  Siddons,  and  her  gifted  relative  Mrs.  Butler, 
both,  have  spoken  of  the  nectssity  of  applause,  to  sus- 
tain them  in  acting  a  high  and  difficult  part,  on  the 
stage.  But  they  had  the  prejudices,  and  the  vicious 
taste,  acquired  by  long  familiarity  with  that  bad  theatri- 
cal usage ;  and  their  suffrage,  in  determining  the  present 
question,  is  no  mora  to  be  regarded,  than  that  of  a  tip- 
pler is,  about  tJie  relative  merits  of  alcohol  and  cold 
water,  when  hie  thint  has  become  morbid  from  the  ex- 
cessive use  of  strong  drink.  Admitting,  however,  that 
the  physical  exhaustion  attending  the  utterance  of  a 
long  tragic  part,  requires  the  breathing-times  which  ap- 
plauses afford,— shall  this  justify  them  in  the  case  of  an 
ORATOB, — in  whom  a  ranimg  or  theuirietd  deihery  is 
proverbially  reproachful? 

Banish  the  usage  then,  from  all  grave  occasions  of 
public  speaking ;  and,  for  fear  of  the  preetdentj  from 
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light  occasions  alsa  It  were  wise,  if  practicable— and 
I  believe  it  practicable — to  banish  it  too,  from  the 
theatre,  and  from  every  seene,  of  inteUe^ud  recreation 
or  instruction.  Its  only  appropriate  places  ara  the 
circus,  the  puppet-show,  and  the  bear-gardeu. 


ORIGIN  OF  LANGUAGE 

IN  THE  BRITISH  ISLANDS. 
Translated  from  "  La  Revue  Fransalee,**  by  Saomel  F.  Olenn. 

The  first  language  which  was  spoken  in  the  British 
Islands  is  entirely  unknown  now  in  England ;  but  it 
exists  yet,  with  slight  changes  in  its  form,  in  the  coun- 
try of  Wales,  in  the  mountains  of  Scotland,  and  in 
miny  parts  of  Ireland.  This  language  is  called,  in 
England,  the  Breton  ;*  in  Scotland,  Gaelic;  and  in  Ire- 
land, the  Irish.  It  was  originally  the  language  of  a 
numerous  people  called  the  Celts,  who,  many  years  be- 
fore the  cliristian  era,  occupied  the  western  parts  of 
Europe.  But  we  find  no  more  trace  of  this  people  ex- 
cept in  Wales,  in  the  mountains  of  ScoUand,  and 
among  some  scattered  colonies  on  the  western  banks  of 
France  and  Spain.  A  great  number  of  names  of  places, 
of  rivers,  and  of  mountains  in  England,  and  the  lower 
parts  of  Scotland,  and  many  designations  of  natural 
objects,  are  formed  from  this  language ;  but  the  terms 
are  rarely  employed  in  the  ordinary  tongue. 

In  the  fifth  century,  a  people  called  the  Saxons  came 
from  lower  Germany,  landed  in  the  country  which  they 
name  at  this  day  England,  and  soon  chased  away  the 
original  inhabitants,  who  took  refuge  in  the  north  and 
west  parts  of  the  island,  where  they  have  always  been 
found,  their  descendants  and  tlieir  language.  Conse- 
quently almost  all  the  south  of  the  island  was  invaded 
and  subdued  by  the  Saxons,  whose  posterity  forms  at  this 
time  the  mass  of  the  people  in  that  part  of  the  country. 
From  one  of  the  first  Saxon  branches,  called  Angles, 
the  country  took  the  name  of  Angle  terre  (England,) 
while  the  new  language  was  called  the  Anglo-Saxon. 

This  language  was  a  branch  of  the  Teutonic,  the 
language  of  the  Teutons :  a  people  who  inhabited  a 
great  part  of  the  centre  of  Europe,  while  the  Celts  oc- 
cupied tlie  wesL  We  consider  the  Danes,  the  Hol- 
landera,  the  Germans  and  the  English  as  being  alto- 
gether of  Teutonic  origin ;  and  their  languages,  though 
dififerent,  possess  a  general  resemblance. 

From  the  sixth  to  the  eleventh  century,  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  underwent  little  change  in  England.    It  received 

*  The  first  eeulers  in  Britain  were  the  Oaele,  or  Southern 
Colts,  termed  Ouydcls,  and  their  language  Ouydelic,  by  the 
Welsh  writers.  These  were  subsequ  >ntl7  vanquished  by  the 
Cymbri,  oT  tb«  Konh,  the  aocestcmi  of  the  modern  Welsh,  who 
stylo  themselres  Cjmri,  or  Cumri,  and  their  language  the  Cym- 
raig,  or  Cumralg,  to  the  present  day.  TIUs  language  is  gene* 
rally  termed  by  English  writers  the  Welsh.  The  Bretons,  In- 
habiting Briuany  in  Franeej  are  the  descendants  of  a  colony 
which  proceeded  thither  from  Britain  in  the  fifth  century.  The 
counties  of  Moomouth  and  Cornwall,  are  now  inhabited  princi- 
pally by  the  descendants  of  the  Cumri,  or  Welsh,  and  the  Ian- 
gusge  is  still  spoken  by  many  persons  in  the  former,  and  in  the 
latter  has  only  become  extinct  within  the  present  century. 

iBd.  Meit. 


merely  some  new  words  from  the  Latin,  a  lang;aage 
brought  by  the  Christian  Missionaries,  and  from  the 
Danes,  especially  the  Teutonic  dialect,  which  was  in- 
troduced by  the  armies  of  Denmark,  who  enforced  and 
established  themselves  in  England.     At  this  epoch, 
literature   was  not  neglected  by  the   Anglo-Sazon& 
Their  fint  writer  known  was  Gildas,  an  historian,  who 
lived  about  the  close  of  ihe  year  5IK).    Another,  naxoed 
Bede,  who  was  a  priest,  lived  in  the  eighth  century : 
he  was  celebrated  over  all  Europe  for  his  knowlec^ 
and  literary  productions.    But  most  of  the  writen 
of  those  times  found  it  neeessary  to  compose  their 
works  in  Latin ;  for  it  was  the  only  method  they  had 
of  rendering  themselves  intelligible  to  the  aavana  of 
other  countries,  who  were  almost  always  their  only 
readers.    The  first  example  existing  of  a  composition 
in  the  Saxon  language,  is  a  fragment  of  Coedsieii,  monk 
of  Whitby,  who  vrrote  religious  poetry  in  a  subtime 
style,  in  the  eighth  century,  and  who  by  reason  of  ig- 
norance was  obliged  to  employ  his  own  tongue.    King 
Alfred,  in  the  ninth  century,  translated  into  Saxon 
several  works  for  the  use  of  his  people,  and  sooa  after 
they  made  sonae  progress  in  the  art  of  oompoaing  in 
their  own  language.    However,  the  different  species  of 
literature  were  soon  contemned,  and  even  for  ordinarf 
correspondence  the  Anglo-Saxon  was  no  more  the 
mode. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  tenth  century,  it  became 
the  custom  among  the  English  nobles  to  send  their  chil- 
dren to  France  for  their  education,  in  order  there  to 
acquire  what  they  called  the  most  polite  language. 

In  1066,  William,  Duke  of  Normandy,  invaded  and 
conquered  Saxon-Engkind,  and  as  the  country  was  im- 
mediately shared  among  the  officera  of  the  victorious 
anny,  the  Norman  French  became  the  language  of 
men  of  high  rank,  while  the  Saxon  was  only  the  lan- 
guage of  the  comnnonalty.  By  the  combination  of 
these  two  tongues  arose  the  actual  language,  while  the 
Saxon  is  yet  employed  to  express  the  roost  fomDiar  and 
common-place  ideas. 

While  the  language  was  thus  gradually  progressing 
towavds  its  present  perfection,  in  the  12th  and  13th 
century  many  wrilere  took  the  occasion  to  compose,  in 
the  popular  language,  the  rhymning  chronicles,  which 
have  not,  however,  the  least  merit  either  as  poems  or 
as  histories.    Towards  the  end  of  this  period,  when 
the  reunion  of  the  Saxons  and  the  Normans  was  more 
cemented,  tliere  appeared  a  series  of  poets  who  wrote 
romantic  narratives  in  the  manner  of  the  Bards  of 
Provence,  and  who  are  known  also  by  the  name  of 
Troubadours.    To  sing  these  histories  in  company  with 
their  harps,  in  the  presence  of  nobles,  became  the  em- 
ployment of  a  certain  class  of  men  called  Minstrels, 
many  of  whom  were  also  at  the  same  time  poets  as 
well  as  musicians.    But  the  greatest  number  of  the 
savans  of  the  country  devoted  themselves  still  to  learned 
compositions  in  Latin.    The  poems  of  the  minstrels, 
despite  their  absurdity,  have  several  good  points.  They 
were  based,  however,  upon  the  chronicles  of  the  pre- 
ceding centuries,  which  they  rendered  into  metre  with 
less  of  truth  than  courtesy.    By  degrees  they  became 
mora  correct  in  their  compositions,  and  approached 
more  and  more  to  the  spirit  of  modem  poetry.    They 
generally  celebrated  the  actions  of  real  heroes,  such 
as  Charlemagne  or  Roland,   whose  examples  were 
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oflfered  for  imitalioti,  as  the  perfeclion  of  human  con- 
duct. The  great  men  of  antiqiiily  were  not  forgotten 
in  their  songs.  Alexander,  King  of  Macedon,  was  one 
of  their  favorite  heroes,  and  they  often  selected  from 
Greek  mythology  the  subjects  of  their  lay&  The 
style  of  their  poetry  was  adapted  to  the  time  in  which 
they  lived — a  century  in  which  the  spirit  of  military 
enterprise,  excited  by  an  enthusiasm  for  religion  and  a 
fanatic  devotion  to  the  female  sex,  gave  birth  to  chi- 
valry, and  caused  those  courageous,  but  unfortunate 
expeditions,  the  crusades,  which  had  for  their  object 
the  deliverance  of  the  Holy  City  from  the  domination 
of  the  Saracens,  A  considerable  number  of  these  pro- 
ductions of  the  minstrels  we  have  in  manuscript,  and 
their  manner  of  writing  shows  itself  in  some  measure 
in  the  novels  of  Waller  Scott,  and  in  several  other 
authors  of  the  present  time. 

Proven9al  poetry  produced  more  or  less  effect  in  all 
civilized  countries.  In  Italy,  at  the  end  of  the  four- 
teenth century,  it  awakened  the  genius  of  Dante  and 
of  Petrarch,  who  were  the  first  to  produce  that  senti- 
mental poetry,  which  has  always  occupied  since  so 
great  a  place  in  European  literature.  Dante  wrote 
principally  in  an  allegorical  style,  that  is  to  say,  he 
described  abstract  ideas  under  the  form  of  things  real 
and  palpable.  Petrarch,  on  the  other  hand,  chiefly 
confined  himself  to  amatory  effusions,  in  which  he  de- 
scribed the  feelings  of  a  lover  with  a  marvellous  deli- 
cacy. There  appeared  a  little  while  after  an  Italian 
writer,  Boccado;  he  composed  in  prose  a  series  of 
amusing  histories  under  die  general  title  of  Decame* 
ron.  It  is  necessary  to  observe  these  things  with  care, 
for  they  had  a  great  influence  on  English  poetry  in  its 
eariy  struggles  towards  perfection. 

Cotemporary  with  Petrarch,  and  a  little  time  after 
Dante,  appeared  Geoffry  Chaucer,  whom  wc  regard  as 
the  fothcr  of  English  poetry.  He  lived  at  the  court  of 
Edward  III,  and  of  Richard  II,  from  1360  to  1400.  He 
had  not  only  an  original  genius  of  the  first  order,  but 
he  had  cultivated  his  talents  by  travel,  and  by  all  the 
means  in  his  power.  Despising  equally  the  old  and 
dull  rhyme  of  the  chronicles  of  the  too  trifling  minstrel, 
he  aimed  to  write  after  the  regular  manner  of  the  three 
illustrious  Italians,  of  whom  we  have  written,  employ, 
tng  the  allegory  of  Dante,  the  tone  of  tenderness  of 
Petrarch,  and  the  pleasing  anecdotes  of  Boccacio*  He 
was  a  profound  observer  of  manners ;  and  appears  to 
have  known  well  the  world  such  as  it  was  in  his  time. 
His  principal  work  has  for  iu  title,  Tales  of  Canter- 
bury. It  is  a  collection  of  amusing  and  pathetic  narra- 
tions, made  by  divers  persons  during  a  religious  pil- 
grimage to  Canterbury.  The  book  commences  by  a 
description  of  the  travellers  establishing  themselves  at 
the  Inn  of  Tobard  in  Soutliwark,  and  a  brief  view  of 
the  person  and  character  of  each  of  the  pilgrims,  who 
were  in  number  thirty.  These  tales  attest  a  talent  not 
common,  and  each  one  of  them  brings  to  view  a  distinc- 
tive character,  which  strikes  the  spirit  of  the  reader  by 
its  life  and  composition.  The  squire,  the  yeoman,  the 
abbess,  the  monk,  the  merchant,  the  lawyer,  the  miller, 
&c,  are  all  recognizable  and  exact  portraits.  The 
stories  of  the  Canterbury  pilgrims  are  some  of  them 
amusing  histories  of  ordinary  life — others  the  romantic 
talcs  of  chivalry,  and  some  of  them  appear  to  be  the 
sole  invention  of  Uie  poet.    The  general  idea  of  the 


work  has,  without  doubt,  been  imitated  from  the  De- 
cameron of  Boccacio,  which,  like  the  tales  of  Chaucer, 
consists  in  a  number  of  naitatives  by  a  company  as- 
sembled together  by  accident.  He  wrote  much  of  other' 
poetry,  employing  by  turns  narration,  the  descriptive 
species,  and  allegory.  Despite  the  obscurity  with 
which  time  has  covered  his  works,  we  place  him  in  the 
same  rank  with  Spenser,  Shakspeare,  Milton,  and  other 
English  poets  of  the  first  order. 

At  the  same  time  as  Chaucer,  John  Gower  wrote  his 
moral  poems,  which  exhibit  great  merit.  The  same 
century  saw  also  exhibited  in  England  the  two  first 
prose  writers,  viz.  the  celebrated  traveller.  Sir  John 
Mandeviile,  and  John  Wickliffe,  who  distinguished 
himself  in  his  efforts  for  the  reformation  of  religion. 
Mandeviile,  in  1356,  had  travelled  thirty-four  years  in 
the  countries  of  the  east,  and  on  his  return  he  wrote  in 
English,  in  French,  and  in  Latin,  a  recital  of  all  he  had 
seen,  interspersing  his  narration  with  innumerable  fa- 
bles, from  the  ancient  writers  or  hearsay.  Wickliffe, 
who  was  a  lettered  ecclesiastic,  and  professor  of  theo- 
logy at  the  college  of  Baliol  at  Oxford,  commenced  to- 
wards 1377,  to  write  in  Latin  and  English  against  the 
power  of  the  Pope  and  the  divers  observances  of  the 
Catholic  church ;  and  as  he  occupied  himself  with  that 
a  long  Ume  before  he  fixed  general  attention  on  the 
subject,  he  was  called  the  "  Morning  Star  t(f  tht  Refor- 
matimL,"  Amongst  other  literary  labors,  he  found  time 
to  make  a  translation  of  the  Bible  into  English,  which 
was  not,  however,  the  first  which  had  been  made. 

We  also  consider  Chaucer  as  one  of  the  prose  writers 
of  that  epoch ;  it  is  said  that  he  wrote  a  philosophic 
work  called  the  Testament  of  Love.  Two  of  the  Can- 
terbury Tales  are  in  prose.  The  English  language  be- 
gan then  to  be  considered  enough  formed  to  take  rank 
in  literature.  Before  the  conquest,  the  French  had  been 
the  language  of  the  schools :  and  when  they  translated 
the  Latin,  it  was  not  into  English,  but  into  French. 
But  soon  after,  the  professors  began  to  recognize  the 
existence  of  an  English  language,  and  put  into  this  lan- 
guage most  of  their  Latin  authors.  King  Edward  III 
abolished  the  use  of  the  French  in  the  public  acts  and 
courts,  and  substituted  the  English  language.  How- 
ever this  language,  as  we  have  already  said,  contained 
a  great  number  of  French  words,  transmitted  by  the 
Norman  population.  The  language  which  was  most 
in  use  at  this  time  in  the  lower  parts  of  Scotland,  was 
principally  the  original  Teutonic ;  it  came  in  part  from 
the  Saxons,  who  were  scattered  at  the  north,  and  in 
part  from  the  Danish,  who  had  taken  possession  of  the 
western  portion.  The  Scotch  resembled  much  the 
English,  with  the  exception  of  some  words  and  phrases 
which  came  from  the  Normans.  It  remained  the  same 
until  the  last  century.  As  the  ideas  and  the  forms  of 
literature  took  birth  in  the  middle  of  Europe,  and  pro- 
ceeded gradually  towards  the  north,  the  Scotch,  lan- 
guage was  much  behind  that  of  England  in  point  of  cor- 
rectness and  refinemenL  Thus  the  epoch  of  Chaucer 
and  the  national  poetry  of  England,  was  the  same  which 
saw  produced  in  Scotland  the  rhyming  chronicles.  Min- 
strels lived  there  a  little  later.  The  first  of  the  Scotch 
chroniclers  was  John  Barber,  archdeacon  of  the  cathe- 
dral of  Aberdeen  ;  he  was  a  man  of  great  knowledge. 
Towards  the  close  of  th«  year  1371,  he  composed  a  long 
X>ocm  in  verse  of  eight  syllables,  to  celebrate  the  ndvcn- 
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lures  of  Robert  Bruoe.  This  work  can  only  be  claased 
among  the  chronicles ;  howerer,  we  can  recognize  in  it 
all  the  characters  of  actual  poetry.  The  erents  are  there 
described  with  an  energy  of  style  very  superior  to  that  of 
■  the  chronicles ;  it  abounds  in  beautiful  episodes,  and  in 
remarkable  passages,  with  all  the  poetry  of  sentimenL 
We  would,  in  conclusion,  say  that  although  Barber  had 
adopted  a  form  of  composition  which  had  already  fhllen 
into  disuse  in  England,  his  style  did  not  vary  much 
from  that  which  Chaucer  had  adopted.  His  Apos- 
trophe to  Liberty,  which  terminated  a  narrative  of  the 
miserable  slavery  to  which  King  Edward  of  England 
had  reduced  Scotland,  has  always  been  admired  for 
force  of  thought  and  energy  of  style.  Several  other 
passages  are  not  less  worthy  of  admiration. 

Towards  the  year  1401,  Andrew  Wyntown,  prior  of 
the  monastery  of  St.  Cerf,  at  Lbchleven,  wrote  a  chro- 
nicle of  universal  history ;  but  more  particularly  descrip- 
tive of  Scotland,  which  exhibited  very  little  of  poetic 
'ins^kation.  This  work  is  considered  the  latest  of  the 
r^y"fk?  chronicles.  A  little  time  before  Wyntown, 
son^e  Scotch  poets  occupied  themselves  with  composi- 
tions iti  the  manner  of  the  minstrels ;  but  long  before 
that  time  they  were  out  of  fhshion  in  the  south  of 
England.  Among  these  productions,  we  may  mention 
the  ^*  Gtit  rf  Arthur ,**  by  Hucheon ;  this  poem  is  lost 
We  quote  yet  Sir  Qawain,  by  the  Clerk  of  Tranant ;  this 
poem  has  been  printed,  but  the  composition  appears  to 
have  been  very  defective.  The  last  poem  of  this  kind 
has  for  its  title  **  The  Adventures  of  Sir  William  Wal- 
lace;''  it  bad  been  composed  in  the  year  1460  by  a 
wandering  minstrel  named  Blind  Harry,  The  history 
of  the  heroes  are  there  recounted,  in  part,  after  the 
manner  of  fabulous  adventures.  This  poem  contains 
some  passages  of  great  poetical  efllect ;  and  sentiments 
of  patriotism  and  heroism  are  throughout  predomi- 
nanL  It  diflers  principally  from  other  poems  of  the 
minstrels,  in  its  having  the  appearance  of  true  recital. 
The  metre  of  the  epic  kind,  was  composed  in  a  succes- 
sion of  rhyming  couplets,  in  lines  of  six  syllables.  It 
has  been  translated  into  modem  verse  by  M.  Hamilton 
of  Qilbertfield,  and  under  this  ferm,  it  has  become  the 
favorite  book  of  all  Scotland. 


BEAUTIFUL  INCIDENT. 

In  the  Narrative  of  Messrs.  Reed  and  Matheson's 
"  Visit  to  the  American  Churches,"  in  1834,  is  men- 
tioned a  deKcate  and  touching  tribute  to  one  just  dead. 
The  trairellers  attended  a  '*  commencement,"  (that  is, 
the  ciM«  of  a  session)  at  the  College  in  Amherst,  Mas- 
sachusetts ;  on  which  occasion,  it  is  customary  for  all 
the  graduating  students  to  deliver  addresses. 

**^  One  of  the  graduates,  whose  name  was  down  to 
participate  in  the  exercises,  had  sickened,  and  died. 
All  the  students  wore  crape  on  his  account,  and  you 
woodered  what  notice  would  be  taken  of  it.  None 
was  taken  till,  in  the  course  of  the  service,  they  came 
to  his  name.  Then  there  was  a  pause.  The  people 
had  their  attention  awakened  by  this :  they  looked  at 
the  billj*  and  they  felt  its  solenraity.    Still,  no  lips 

^  A  handbill,  stating  the  jnames  of  the  speakers,  order  of  ex 
crcises,  fcc,  Iwd  been  dtotribated  among  the  sadience. 


were  opened  to  pronounce  a  eulogy;  but  preBenlly 
some  plaintive  notes  broke  fhmi  the  instromentaJ  musie 
in  the  choir,  and  a  requiem  of  Mozart'k  was  played 
with  solemn  and  touching  slowness.  Not  a  person  but 
felt  the  delicacy  of  this  recognition :  not  a  person  but 
was  allected  by  it.** 


PRESENTIMENT. 

Is  it  a  prophet's  dream — the  thought 

Thato*er  me  loves  to  fling 
A  thousand  shapes  of  evil,  wrought 

By  Time's  unfolding  wing  f — 
That  in  each  wasted  taper's  doom. 

Or  fading  flower,  I  see 
Some  star  of  hope  ^  out  in  gloom, 

That  shone  to  solace  me  7 

The  sun-sired  bow  that  spans  the  sky. 

No  heaven-sprang  promise  gives ; 
But  in  each  tint's  receding  dye, 

A  mystic  symbol  lives. 
No  budding  joy  entwines  my  heart. 

But  larking  at  its  root. 
Some  &ng  lies  ready  to  impart 

A  poison  to  the  fruit. 

When  night  foretells  her  coming  gloom 

By  evening's  milder  shade, 
A  whisper  greets  me  of  the  tomb— 

Oh  !  would  I  there  were  laid ! 
Yet  why? — ^this  life  hath  not  a  care 

But  shadows  forth  a  test. 
That  doth  some  heavenly  teaching  bear 

To  fit  us  for  tlie  nezu 

'TIS  not  that  /  must  bear  the  stroke, 

That  my  9wn  heart  must  bleed ; 
For  He  whose  darker  mercies  brok^ 

Will  bind  the  bruised  reed. 
But  'tis  that  they  whose  gentle  k>ve 

Divides  my  heart  with  Qod, 
Must  share  with  me  the  pangs  I  prove. 

And  feel  themselves  the  rod. 

Oh !  may  they  share  the  mercy  too 

That  mollifies  the  dart, 
And  feel,  with  me,  its  heavenly  dew 

Distill'd  upon  the  heart ; 
Cast  down,  upheld,  disturbed,  yet  calm. 

This  vale  of  tears  we'll  tread. 
Forever  trusting  in  the  babn 

By  Gilead's  Healer  shed;^ 

No  joy  of  life  bat  veils  a  thors, 

No  sting,  but  bears  a  sweet; 
From  those  we  loved  if  never  torn, 

We  ne'er  in  Heaven  could  meet ; 
Then  meekly  let  us  wander  here, 

Still  seeking,  as  we  go, 
The  smile  that  plays  behind  the  tear. 

Till  tears  shall  cease  to  flow. 


Nt  N.  n. 
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